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of  farm  board  against 

Daniel,  Esther  P.,  vitamin  study  of 
grapes 

Dates,  metaxenia  in,  discovery 

Dayfiower,  menace  to  celery 

Deficiency  act,  first,  salary  provision.. 

Desman,  C.  B.,  letter  to  Hon.  John 
W.  Summers 

Denmark,  folk  school,  discussion  by 
Jacob  E.  Lange 

Denmead,  Talbott,  transfer  to  Bu- 
reau of  Fisheries 

Derris — 

source  of  rotenone,  research 

two  species,   discovery  by   J.    G. 
Myers 

Dextrose,  labeling,  ruling  by  Secre- 
tary  

Diabetes  nostrums,  warning  against.. 

Diet- 
early  salad  greens,  source    of    vi- 
tamins  

low-cost,  weekly  guides 

oriental,  soybeans  as  chief  source  of 
protein 

Digitalis  sales,  control  by  food  and 
drugs  act 

Dillman,  Raymond  L.,  appoint- 
ment to  solicitor's  staff 

District  of  Columbia,  boundary  dis- 
pute, Supreme  Court  decision 

Dixon,  H.  M.— 

extension  tour  to  Hawaii 

recommendations  for  economic  ex- 
tension work  in  Hawaii 

Dog  remedies,  misbranding,  court 
decision 

Dogs,  stray,  rules  against  in  game 
preserve . 

Doll,  corn,  seizure  in  plant-quaran- 
tine enforcement 

Donaldson,  Motteom,  retirement.. 

Dorset,  M.,  report  on  asparagin 
manufacture  in  United  States 

Dove,  Walter  E.,  award  to,  by 
American  Medical  Association 

Downy  mildew,  prevalence  in  South. 

Dotle,  C.  B.,  cotton  research  in 
West  Indies 

Drechslera,  name  proposed  by  Jap- 
anese for  genus  of  fungi 

Driers,  for  seed  cotton,  new  types 

Drought- 
aid  in  control  of  insect  pests 

effect  on — 
formation  of  tree  rings 

waterfowl 

wild  fowl 

loan  appropriation  bill,  passage 

loans — 

approval 

for  Northwest,  approval  by  Sec- 
retary  

need  for  in  Northwest 

repayments  by  States 

rules,  liberalization  by  Secretary. 

statement  by  Secretary 

to  farmers,  offices 

to  farmers,  repayment 

relief- 
appropriation  for  loans 

bill,  signing  by  President 

Federal,  loans,  by  States 

Federal  seed  loans,  distribution . . 

legislation,  enactment 

progress  in  South 

seed  loans,  availability 

Drug- 
control,  department  policy,  state- 
ment  

work.    See  Food  and  drug  work. 
Drugs- 
imports,  statement  on,  by  W.  R. 

M.  Wharton 

patent,  regulatory  control 

Dry-milk    production,    increase    for 

1930 

Ducks — 
"alkali  poisoning,"  transmission .. . 

effect  of  drought  on : 

wild,  occurrence  of  Leucocytozoon 

anatis  in 

Dunbar,  P.  B. — 
address  before  grocers  and  canners.. 
statement    on    necessity   for   food 

standards 

Dunlap,  Assistant  Secretary — 
announcement    of    standards    for 

canned  foods 

honor  by  Saddle  and  Sirloin  Club.. 


Num- 
ber 

Page 

1 

3, 4,  5 

44 

S29,  331 

17 
31 
13 

8 

125 

225-226 

99 

65 

39 

291 

43 

328 

14 

112 

31 

225 

17 

126 

2 
25 

13-14 
188 

14 

2 

112 
15 

15 

113,115 

2 

15 

11 

89 

20 

156 

27 

200 

33 

241 

25 

188 

25 

188 

8 
19 

67 
145 

20 

149-150 

30 
19 

224 
147 

17 

132 

7 
44 

60 
330 

10 

79 

1 

f    36 

I    41 

40 

4 

12 

267 

307 

297-298 

29 

6 

45-46 

29 
36 
/    34 
I    41 
13 
19 
3 
24 

216 

265-266 

250 

306 

97 
141 

21 
173 

11 

85 

15 
10 
10 

I    16 
7 

114 
77 
78 
113 
121 
54-55 

38 

281 

46 
12 

349 
93 

36 

271 

3 
41 

23 
307 

46 

345, 352 

5 

37 

9 

70 

9 

51 

69,70 

385,  387 

Dunlap,  Assistant  Secretary— Con. 
statement  on- 
cotton  collateral  for  seed  loans 

poultry  industry  outlook 

wheat  policy  of  farm  board 

DURRETT,  J.   J.— 

resignation 

warning  against — 

B  &  M  External  Remedy 

mouth-disorder  cures 

Dust  explosions- 
demonstrations  before  fire  chiefs 

hazards,  reduction 

Dutch-elm  disease,  discovery,  coop- 
eration urged 

Duvel,  J.  W.  T  — 
recommendation  for  trade  limit  on 

grain  futures 

statement  on  new.  bushel  unit 

Economists- 
attendance  at  annual  scientific  con- 
ferences  

State  and  Federal — 

annual  conference 

meeting 

Editor,  function  in  supplying  scien- 
tific information 

Editors- 
agricultural,  meeting  and  report. .. 
of  department,  conference 

Edler,  G.  C,  tribute  by  Red  Cross 
chairman 

Edminster,  Lynn  Ramsay,  appoint- 
ment to  foreign  service 

Education — 

higher,  in  Government  work,  value, 
specialists  in  radio    appointment 

to  Department  of  Interior 

Educational  defects,  of  applicants  for 

Government  service 

Edwards,   Everett  E.,  winner  of 

Oberley  prize 

Eggs— 
preset  vation     by     new     vacuum 

method 

production — 

increase  in  1930 

inciease  in  1931 

report  for  1931 

-See  also  Hens;  Poultry. 
Egypt,  agricultural  show,  announce- 
ment  

Eisenhower,  M.  S.— 
address  before  Association  of  Agri- 
cultural Editors 

author  of  New  Credit  for  Farmers... 

talk  before  library  staff 

Elk,  in  winter  habitat,  incerest  to 

tourists 

Ellenberger,  W.  P.,  death  notice... 
Elm- 
disease,  Dutch,  discovery,  coopera 

tion  urged 

leaf  beetle,  infestation,  extent,  1930. 
Employees- 
deceased,    retirement    deductions, 

announcement 

Federal,  leave  regulations 

leave,  granting,  amendment  to  reg- 
ulations  

retirements 

Saturday   half-holiday,   memoran- 
dum  

suspension    duiing    investigation, 

legulations 

temporary    appointments,    exten- 
sion, memorandum 

Employment — 
Federal  Stabilization  Board,  pro- 
posal  

service  for  noncivil  service  jobs 

under  bills  of  authorization,  memo- 
randum  

Ender,  L.  R.,  transfer 

Engineer,  agricultural,  place  in  farm 

life 

Engineering- 
Bureau.     Sec    Agricultural    Engi- 
neering, Bureau  of. 

farm,  outlook 

services,  new  bureau,  demands  for.. 
Englund,  Eric— 
address  at  American  Institute  of 

Cooperation 

appointment  to  secretariat  of  War 

Policies  Commission 

article  on- 
cheaper  pi  oduct  ion  credit 

production  credit  costs 

Entomology,   extension   work,    new 

projects 

Entomology,  Bureau  of,  appropria- 
tion for  1931  and  budget  allowance 
for  1932 


201 
233-234 


148 
377,  383 


181-182 
104 


3,  4,  i 
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Enzymes,   investigations,   inaugura- 
tion by  department 

Ergot,  deterioration,  control,  recom- 
mendation  

Erosion — 

prevention,  progress  in  Texas 

sheet,  cause  of — 

land  depreciation 

soil  fading 

soil- 
conservation  problems,  statement 

by  Henry  G.  Knight 

investigations,  appropriation  for 
1931  and  budget  allowance  for 

1932 

prevention  by  terracing  in  South- 


prevention    stations,    establish- 
ment  .. 

studies  by  Public  Roads  Bureau. 

Ether,  anaesthetic,  quality,  improve- 
ment  

Ethylene  oxide — 

as  fumigant,  patent 

efficacy  in  control  of  Japanese  beetle 

Eucalyptus,  size,   comparison  with 
other  trees 

Evans,  Frank,  appointment  to  farm 
board 

Executive  orders.    See  under  Appen- 
dix. 

Exhibits- 
agricultural,  at  Grand  Central  Pal- 
ace  

departmental,  use  of  psychological 

principles 

managers,  conference  with  depart- 
ment heads 

Experiment  stations — 

expenditures  under  Purnell  Act 

publications.    Each  issue. 
.Experiment  stations,  office  of,  appro- 
priation for  1931  and  budget  allow- 
ance for  1932 

Export  trade,  address  by  Secretary  at 
American  Institute  of  Cooperation. 

Exports,  fur,  Alaska,  values,  1930 

Extension — 
college  summer  courses,  announce- 
ment  

courses,  summer  attendance 

marketing,    activities,    growth    in 


Num- 
ber 


rural,  survey  in  Grayson  County, 


service,  cooperation  for  radio  pro- 
gram  

unit  for  economics  work,  creation 
and  program 

work — 
effects   of  social   and   economic 
trends 

funds  and  accomplishments,  1929. 

in  entomology,  new  projects 

increase  in  appropriations,  pro- 
posal  

outlook  survey,  increase,  1930 

progress  in  Hawaii 

Extension,  Office  of,  personnel  changes 

Extension  Service — 
appropriation  lor  1931  and  budget 
allowances  for  1932 _-___ 


personnel  changes. 


western  conference,  program 

Fairs,    managers,    conference    with 

heads  of  department 

Faris,  James  A.,   appointment  to 

Bureau  of  Plant  Industry . 

Farm- 
building  types,  research  program... 
by-products- 
studies  at  Ames 

utilization.  1931 

field  work,  spring  progress 

population.     See  Population. 
prices.     See  Prices,  farm, 
products— 
perishable,  act.  violation,  award.. 

prices,  decline,  1931 

production  and  prices,  forecast 

production  and   prices,   outlook 

report 

summer  outlook.. 

real  estate,  taxes,  decline 


2S7-2*b 


Farm— Continued, 
relief — 
appropriations,     availability    of 
funds 

bills,  signing  by  President 

situation,  summary  for  1931 

tenancy,  census  report,  1930 

wastes,  utilization,  progress  in  1931.. 
Farm  Board,  Federal — 
abolishment,  legislation  for 


173-174  I 
211 


110 
313,315 


32 

236 

34 

252 

38 

286 

39 

291 

43 

325 

47 

358 

49 

376 

33 

242 

26 

191 

32 

140 

30 
47 
15 

217 

353,  357 

114 

39 

28 
15 

290 
208 

114 

7 
27 
25 

53-54 
199 
183 

activities. 


assistance  in  drought  relief 

circular  on  cooperatives 

interest  in  land  utilization  program 
loans  to  raisin  growers 


policy  on  wheat 

report  on — 

cotton  cooperative  financing 

funds  for  grape  growers 

grape  cooperatives  in  Northeast— . 

loans  to  pecan  growers 

northeastern  apple  cooperatives- 
northeastern  cooperatives,  busi- 
ness in  1929 

poultry  and  egg  cooperatives  in 

Northeast 

sour  cherry  cooperatives 

resolution  in  regard  to  dairy  over- 
production  

statement — 

by  Chairman  Stone 

on  benefits  of  marketing  act 


on  benefits  to  Idaho  farmers 

on  benefits  to  Montana  farmers. . 

on  benefits  to  Oregon  farmers 

on  benefits  to  Wisconsin  farmers, 
on  cotton  cooperative  financing. . 

on  cotton  financing  plan 

on  cotton  reduction 

on  German  offer  to  buy  cotton. . . 


Num- 
ber 


on  marketing  act- 


on mill  export  plan 

on  moratorium  situation 

on  northeastern  cooperatives 

on  stabilization  of  grain  markets. . 
on  vegetable  cooperatives,  IS  orth- 

eastern  States 

on  Walla  Walla  plan 

on  wheat  and  cotton  stabiliza- 
tion operations 

on  wheat  barter  with  Brazil 

on  wheat  for  seeding 

on  wheat  purchase  bv  Germany- 
wheat— 
sale  to  Chinese  National  Govern- 
ment  

survey  in  Northeast 

Farmers,  loans  for  drought  and  storm 

relief,  offices 

Farming- 
penitentiary,   at   Lewisburg,   Pa., 


See  also  Agriculture. 
Farrington,    Arthur    M.,    death 


Fassig,  O.  L.,  discussion  of  nrecipita- 
tion 

Federal- 
Farm   Board.      See   Farm   Board, 

Federal. 
Statistics    Board.       See    Statistics 
Board,  Federal. 
Feed  crops,  production  and  prices, 

outlook  for  1931 

Feeds,  by-products,  production  and 

prices,  outlook  for  1931 

Fermentation  wastes,  studies  of 

Fertilizer- 
concentrated — 

economy  in  use 

production 

distribution,  experiments  with  po- 
tatoes  

effect  on  cot  ton.  experiments 

exhibit  at  Grand  Central  Palace 

experiments,  value  in  strawberry 

growing 

process,  new- 
benefits  1  o  industry 

demonstration   at   national   con- 
vention   _. 

Fertilizers- 
concentrated,    economy    in    farm 

production . 

labeling,  changes 

research   work    of  Chemistry   and 

Soils  Bureau. .* 

use  in  tobacco  production 

Filing  procedure,  regulation  amend- 
ment  


Page 


85-86 

1 

306 

255 

353,  357 

389,  392  j 
126  | 
135 
195 
39 
243 


227 
233-234 

259 
259 
259 
259 

259 


329,  332 


319  |! 
363,365,  I 


33  | 
20  ! 


283 

21  j 


244 
149 


223 
339 

357 

132 

117 


Film  strips — 

departmental,  prices 

30 

223 

localized,  completion..    ....    .    . 

5 

42 

Films- 

department— 

5 
5 

42 

42 

See  also  Motion  pictures. 

Fingerprinting  appointees  to  depart- 

212 

Fire— 

boats,  use  bv  Forest  Service 

13 

98 

wardens,  temporary,  appointment 

at  Butte,  Mont ..  

35 

258 

Fire  Prevention  Week,  designation 

by  President 

38 

283 

Fires- 

farm— 

losses  in  1931 

312 

39 

289-293 

forest.    See  Forest  fires. 

4i 

311 

Firs,    size,    comparison   with   other 

trees.. .    

38 

287-288 

Fish— 

and  game  policy,  Forest  Service 

32 

240 

decomposed,  seizure  by  Food  and 

344 

production,  national  forests,  pro- 

37 

273 

Fisher,    Albert    Kenrick,    retire- 

292 

Fisheries,    development    needs,    in 

\  irgin  Islands .  ..     ... 

17 

125-126 

Fishing  privileges,  in  national  forests.. 

35 

258 

Flax,  production  and  prices,  outlook 

for  1931 

7 

54 

Flaxseed,  acreage  reduction  in  1931, 

19 
33 

142 

Fleas,  control,  effect  of  pvrethrum 

247 

Florida,  Osceola  National  Forest,  es- 

tablishment of  naval  stores  station.  _ 

24 

179 

"Flu-cures,"  warning  against 

8 

63 

Flu  epidemic  in  Alaska 

25 

188 

Fluke   disease,   effect  on  livestock, 

233 

Fly- 

fruit.    See  Fruit  fly. 

mechanical,  exhibit  by  department. 

35 

261 

Folk  school.  Denmark,  discussion  by 

43 

328 

Folsom,  J.  C,  appointment  to  Presi- 

dent's Conference  on  Home  Build- 

28 

204 

Food— 

and— 

drug    imports,    conditional    re- 

leases, restrictions.  __    

37 

280 

drug  work,  expansion  program 

12 

93 

36 

265-266 

drugs  act,  twentv-fifth  anniver- 

sary,   statement    bv    W.    G. 

1S9, 192 

drugs  act,  violations,  1930 

4 

31 

definitions,  approval  by  Secretary.. 

47 

356 

guide,  necessity  for  women  on  small 

incomes  .    ..  

15 

119 

law,  violations  for  July  and  August. 

38 

282 

products,     new     definitions     and 

199 

standardization    trend,    statement 

bv  P.  B.  Dunbar    .          

9 

70 

Food  and  Drug  Administration- 

appropriation  for  1931  and  budget 

1 
25 

3,11 

seizure  of  nostrums  and  feeds...  ... 

187 

Food  standards  committee,  request 

for  suggestions  on  new  definitions. 

28 

208 

Foods— 

canned- 

selection,  radio  talks  in  Africa 

6 

45 

standards,  announcement 

9 

69,  70 

106-107 

new  definitions,  proposal .. 

4 

30 

9 

69 

Foot-and-mouth   disease,   spread  in 

England ... 

27 

200 

Forage  plants,  stunted,  cause  of  live- 

37 

274 

Forest — 

aid,  extension  to  Porto  Rico 

13 

98 

air-patrol     planes,     improvement, 

19 

148 

experimental  tract  in  White  Moun- 

tains   

14 

111 

fire — 

airplanes,  contract  award 

19 

148 

damage,  award  to  Forest  Service 

by  lumber  company 

28 

208 

incendiary,  conviction  in  Oregon. 

48 

362 

prevention.  Mount  Hood  area 

32 

239 

regulations,  violations  and  arrests. 

39 

289 

season,  1931,  termination. 

46 

345,  352 

firemen,  transportation  by  plane.. . 

29 

216 

fires- 

cause  of  tax  return  reductions 

36 

271 

control  by  airplanes 

45 

338 

damage  in  Idaho  and  Montana... 

39 

291 

Num-  : 
ber     ' 


Page 


INDEX 
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Forest— Continued, 
fires— continued. 

fighting,  technic 

prevention  device,  test 

prevention,  gains  in  Arkansas 

reduction  in  southern  pine  belt... 

regional  reports  for  1931 

funds,  distribution,  by  States 

lands,  acquisitions  of,  1930 

lookout  houses,  use  of  maple  floor- 
ing in. 

national- 
new  purchase,  approval 

personnel  changes .. 

purchases,  approval 

road  funds,  apportionment 

nurseries,   black-soil  treatment  to 

melt  snow 

ranger  training  camp,  opening 

rangers,  aid  in  search  for  lost  men., 
supervisors — 

conference --- 

regional  meeting .. 

survey,  in  Virgin  Islands,  by  W.  R. 

Barbour .. 

tree  planting,  increase  in  East  and 

South 

See  also  Forests. 
Forest  Products  Laboratory- 
building  progress... 

construction,  appropriation  for  1931 

and  budget  allowance  for  1932 

winter  courses,  announcement 

Forest  Service- 
activities  in  Wisconsin 

appropriation  for  1931  and  budget 

allowance  for  1932 

areas  set  aside  for  research 

establishment  of  recreational  area 

in  West 

fish  and  game  policy 

lecture  truck  "  Showboat,"  comple- 
tion of  tour 

new    nursery    acreage    at    Rhine- 
lander,  Wis 

nursery   stock,    private   planting, 

notice 

personnel,  changes 

preservation  of  Arrowhead  land- 
mark  

protection  of  prehistoric  ruins 

reforestation  program 

research  work,  consolidation 

statement  on  fires  in  1931 

technique  for  fighting  fires 

tree  distribution  for  1930 

Foresters,    American,    meeting    in 

Washington 

Forestry- 
essay  contest,  announcement 

fellowships,  announcement 

progress  in  California '__ 

State,  expenditures  for  1930 

Forests— 

Appalachian,  reconstruction 

experimental,  designation  in  Rocky 

Mountain  region 

in   Michigan,   dedication  of  new 

areas 

national- 
acquisitions,  in  Michigan 

acreage  planted,  1930 

fish  and  game  program 

fishing  privileges  in 

game  census 

grazing  fees  in,  maintenance 

largest  ranger  district  claimed  by 

Alaska 

planting  increases,  1930 

power  resources,  study 

receipts,  1930-31 

receipts    for    1930,    distribution 

among  States 

recreational  value 

visitors  in  1930 

planting  in  California,  1930 

roads  and  trails,  construction,  1929.. 
See  also  Forest. 
Forsling,  C.  L.,  recommendations 
for  watershed  protection  in  grazing 

areas 

Foster,     Robert    G.,     fellowship 

award 

Fruit — 
and  vegetables- 
hauling  by  motor  truck 

inspection  offices,  establishment 

in  South  and  West.. 

borax  treatment,  Supreme  Court 

decision 

fly- 
Mediterranean,  campaign,  com- 
mendation by  entomologists 

Mediterranean,  control,  appro- 
priation for  1931  and  budget 

allowance  for  1932 

Mediterranean,  control,  appro-? 
priation  for  1931  and  estimates' 
for  1932 


Num- 
ber 


34 

256 

15 

120 

27 

199 

24 

174 

45 

339 

43 

322 

8 

67 

11 

42 
4 

87 
319 
36 

14 
52 

110 

392 

12 

96 

Page 
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34 

253 

40 

299 

1 

3, 4,  7-8 

15 

120 

45 

344 

32 

240 

8 

67 

S3 

247 

13 

98 

43 

325 

35 

264 

34 

251 

7 

59 

43 

323 

41 

311 

34 

256 

29 

210 

.-,() 

382 

22 

162 

1 

12 

25 

187 

10 

84 

17 

131 

37 

273 

35 

258 

25 

187 

39 

289-290 

30 

219 

24 

179 

45 

344 

32 

240 

4 

35 

37 

280 

22 

162 

5 

43 

162 
122 

353, 359 
145 
112 

52 

3,4 

3,4 


Fruit— Continued, 
fly— continued. 
Mediterranean,    eradication    in 

Florida 

Mediterranean,  eradication  prog- 
ress, 1929-30 

Mediterranean,   inspection,   dis- 
continuance  

Mediterranean,    research    work, 

1930 

Mexican,  work,  reorganization. .. 

frost-protection  service,  survey 

frozen,  importation  regulations 

juices,    preservation   by   freezing, 

experiments 

spoilage,    prevention    by    carbon 

dioxide 

worm,  Mexican- 
quarantine  amendment 

quarantine  modification 

Fruits— 

canned,  new  standards  for 

citrus.    See  Citrus  fruits, 
production  and  prices,  outlook  for 

1931 

Fumigant,  ethylene  oxide,  patent 

Fumigating  apparatus,  portable,  de- 
scription and  use 

Fumigation,  of  cotton,  modification 
of  rules  for  Texas  and  New  Mexico. 

Fungi,  new  genus 

Fungicides,    effectiveness    in    treat- 
ment of  wheat  smut 

Fur- 
animals,  diseases,  studies  in  Minne- 
sota  

exports,  Alaska,  values,  1930 

Galpin,  C.  J.,  recommendation  for 
tax  reduction 

Game^- 

and  fish  policy,  Forest  Service 

birds- 
diseases,  investigations  by  Bio- 
logical Survey 

hunting  season,  close 

migratory,  protection  by  Quebec 

police 

law,  violations 

production,  national  forests,  pro- 
gram  

protection  on  farms 

Gardens,   popularity  in  towns  and 
cities 

Garner,  W.  W.— 
discussion  of  fertilizers  for  tobacco. . 
prize  for  research  in  plant  physi- 
ology  

Gasoline- 
tax  revenues,  report  for  1930 

taxes,  returns  from,  January-June, 
1931 

Gaumnitz,  Edwin  W.,  appointments 

Georgeson,  C.  C,  death" notice.!.. 

Gerdes,  F.  L.,  statement  on  effects 
of  ginning  methods  on  cotton  fiber.. 

Geyser,  use  in  cattle  scabies  eradica- 
tion  

"Ginger  jake, "  seizure  by  Food  and 
Drug  Administration 

Gipsy  moth  quarantine  regulations, 
revision 

Girl    Scouts,    celebration    of    Better 
Homes  Week 

Glacier  Park  recreation  area,  estab- 
lishment  

Government,    rural    local,    needed 
changes  in 

Grades,   tobacco,   short   course,   an- 
nouncement  

Graduate  School — 

courses,  announcement 

enrollment  increase 

Graf,    John    E.,    appointment    as 
assistant     director     of     National 

Museum 

Grain — 

elevator,  officials  fined 

elevators,  new  safety  code,  recom- 
mendations  

exchange,   member,   fine  for   mis- 
representation  

Federal  inspection,  hearing 

futures — 

act,  amendment,  proposal 

trade  limit,  recommendation 

trading,  decreases  for  1932 

rust  quarantine,  revision,  proposal- 
shipments,  decisions  by  Secretary.. 

stocks,  survey  by  farm  board 

Grain  Futures  Administration,  ap- 
propriation  for    1931    and   budget 

allowance  for  1932 

Grains,  feed,  outlook  for  1931 

Grape- 
cooperatives,  marketing  in  North- 
east  


Num- 
ber 


Page 


148 
148 
330 
56 
118 

235 

203 

83 

169 

125 

344 

259 

134 

49 

2Mi-2.S7 


Grape— Continued, 
growers,  aid  by  farm  board 

Grapes,  source  of  vitamins  in  diet... 

Grasses,  spearlike,  injury  to  grazing 
animals,  eradication  attempts 

Gray,  L.  C,  recommendations  for 
developing  a  land-use  program 

Grazing— 
factor    in    soil-erosion    prevention 

studies 

fees,  maintenance  in  national  for- 
ests  

regulations,  value  for  prevention  of 
erosion 

Greens,  use  in  spring  diet 

Gregg,  W.  R.,  discussion  of  Euro- 
pean weather  service 

Grocers,    National   Association,   an- 
nual convention 

Gust-recording  instrument,   use  on 
Akron 


Hairy  root,  of  apple  trees,  cause 

Hall,  M.  C,  election  to  presidency 
of  international  parasitology  com- 
mittee  

Hammatt,  Theodore  D.,  appoint- 
ment to  Grain  Futures  Adminis- 
tration  

Ha.vjmett,  R.  F.,  appointment  as 
assistant  regional  forester 

Hardy,  J.  I.,  return  from  leave  of 
absence 

Harned,  R.  W.,  appointment  to 
Bureau  of  Entomology 

Hart,  V.  B.,  return  from  sabbatical 


Harter,  L.  L.,  and  Zaumeyer,  W. 
J.,  discovery  of  wilt  disease  of  green 
bean 

Haskell,  R.  J.,  statement  on  smut 
prevention 

Hawaii,  extension  work,  progress... 

Hay- 
alfalfa,  marketing  study 

inspection  at  shipping  points 

losses  through  spontaneous  com- 
bustion  

outlook  for  1931 

standards,      Federal,      value     in 
trading 

Headley,  Roy,  statement  on  forest 
fires 

Helminthosporium,  new  genus  from, 
"Drechslera".. 

Hemp,  overproduction,  warning 

Henry,  Alfred  J.— 

death  notice 

discussion  of  drought  statistics 

Hens — 

decrease  on  farms,  survey 

egg  production,  increase  in  1931 

Hessian  fly.  infestation,  extent,  1930.. 

Highway- 
engineering.  American,  tribute  by 

Australia 

Inter-American— 


popularity >... 

potential  resources  on. 


survey,  progress 

Pan-American ,  completion  of  sur- 
vey  

Highways — 
improvement — 

and  expenditures  in  1930-31 

relation  to  population  density 

national  forest,   construction   pro- 
jects  

See  also  Roads. 

HOBSON,   ASHER— 

appointment  as  delegate  to  Inter- 
national Congress  of  Agriculture 

at  Prague 

report  on  International  Congress  of 

Agriculture 

resignation 

Hog- 
cholera — 
control,  human  element  as  factor. 

increase  in  1931 

spread  by  range  hogs 

production,  Germany,  1931 

Hogs- 
models  of,  use  to  show  Government 


slaughter,  tentative  standards 

value  as  cash  crop 

"Wiltshire  sides,"  comparison  with 
European  cuts 

Holmes,  R.  S.,  international  recog- 
nition for  soil-research  theories 

Holt,    William   I.,   conference   on 
European  cotton  work 

Home  Economics  Bureau — 
appropriation  for  1931  and  budget 
allowance  for  1932 .... 


recommendations  for  low-cost  menu. 
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Homestead  acts,  recommendation 

Honey- 
diastase  content,  German  require- 
ments  

producers,  profit  by  direct  sales 

source  and  quality,  judging 

Honeybees,  weight  of  nectar  carried.. 
Hoover,  Mrs- 
radio  address  to  4-H  club  members, 
success  of  4-H  club  radio  broadcast. 
Hoover.  President— 
and  Mrs.  Hoover,  dinner  guests  at 
National     Girl     Scouts     Little 

House 

proclamation— 

of  Thanksgiving  Day 

on  fire  prevention 


waterfowl  conservation. 


Num- 
ber 


Hoover  Dam.  work,  information  re- 
garding  

Horse — 
parasites,  larvae  of.  resistance  to  un- 
favorable temperatures 

pests,  local  campaigns  against.  ._— 
Horses,  reconditioning,  recommenda- 
tion  

Housekeepers,  time  and  energy,  sur- 
vey  : 

Houses,    light    frame,    construction, 

bulletin  notice 

Housing  plans  of  department,  memo- 
randum  

Howard,  L.  0. — 
appointment  as  representative  to 
National  Academy  of  Sciences, 

meeting 

award  of  Capper  prize  to 

retirement 

Hoyle,  Annie  E.,  death  notice 

Hott,  Avery  S.,  appointment  as  as- 
•     sistant  chief.  Plant  Quarantine  and 

C ontrol  Administration 

Hunting- 
prohibition  on  bird  refuges 

season  on  wild  fowl  shortened 

trespass  problem,  solution 

Husker-shredder,     effectiveness     in 

corn-borer  eradication 

Hyde,  Secretary- 
address— 
at  conference  of  southern  agri- 
cultural workers 

at  dedication  of  Florida  Citrus 

Products  Laboratory 

before   Dairymen's   League   Co- 
operative Association 

before   Indiana   State   Board   of 

Agriculture I 

on  development  of  a  national  land 

policy 

on  export  trade,  American  Insti- 
tute of  Cooperation 

on  land  policy  at  Columbia  Uni- 
versity  

amendment  to  administrative  regu- 
lations, memorandum 

announcement    of    repayment    of  I 

drought  loans j 

appointment— 
of  delegates  to  World  Dairy  Con- 
gress  

of  State  committees  for  loans  dis- 
tribution  

of  tea  experts  board 

to  Timber  Conservation  Board.-.; 
apportionment  of  Federal-aid  road 

funds 

article  on  cotton 

decision  on — 

cotton  storage 

grain  shipments 

designation  of  Eric  Englund  to  head 
section   of  the  secretariat.    War 

Policies  Commission 

discussion  of  wheat  prices 

expression  of  appreciation  to  Public 

Printer.. 

guest  at— 
National     Girl     Scouts     Little 

House 

National  Wool  Week  dinner 

radio  address  on— 

department  act ivities 

farm-fire  prevention 

removal  of  limit  on  drought-relief 

regulations 

report  on  improvement  in  southern 

drought  areas 

request  for  Red  Cross  subscriptions 

for  drought  relief 

ruling  on  status  of  corn  sugar 

statement  on- 
cotton  debenture. 

drought  conditions  in  Northwest- 
drought-relief  loans 

grazing  fees  in  national  forests... 

loans  for  livestock 

position  of  American  agriculture 


Page 


Num- 
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329.  330 
361.368 


Hyde,  Secretary— Continued, 
statement  on — continued. 

repayments  of  farm  loans 

views  on  seed-loan  amendment. 


61-62 


189-192 
209-210 


Idaho  farmers,  benefits  from  market- 
ing act 

Impacts,  motor  vehicles,  studies  by- 
Public  Roads  Bureau 

Imnorts,  candy,  compliance  with  law 
India,    Bangalore,    professorship    of 

biochemistry,  vacancy 

Industry,  decentralization  of,  effect 

upon  land  utilization 

Information- 
service — 

aim  to  educate  adults 

value,  radio  talk  by  David  Law- 
rence  C'Vt" 

services,  function,  discussion  by  M. 

S.  Eisenhower i 

Information,  Office  of— 
appropriation  for  1931  and  budget 

allowance  for  1932 j 

Director.    See  Eisenhower,  M.  S. 

exhibit  at  editors'  convention 1 

Insect  pests — 

control  progress 1 

quarantines,  1929-30,  review j 


337.  33H 

219 


13 
14 

104 

112 

7 

60 

17 

44 

125 
336 

27 
39 

193-194 
289,  293 

13 

97 

16 

121 

4 
2 

29 
13-14 

41 
36 
19 

40 

51 

305,  312 
265-266 
141 
289-290 
297-298 
385. 388 

Insecticide,  ethylene  oxide,  patent-..1 

Insects,  beneficial  use  of i 

Inspection—  I 
certificates,  alteration  of,  penal  of- 
fense..  ; 

Federal,  grain  hearing 

shipping-point,  cooperation  in  New 

England  States 1 

Insurance — 
farm- 
statement  by  V.  N.  \  algren 

survey  byT  V.  N.  Valgren ! 

group,  availability  to  department  j 

employees ! 

hail,  for  fanners,  suggestion 1 

Inter-American  Highway,  popularity. 
International  Dairy  Congress,  dele- 
gates- 
appointment 

departure 

International  Institute   of  Agricul- 
ture, award  announcement 

International  Meteorological  Organi- 
zation, program  for  1932-33 

International   parasitology   commit- 
tee, M.  C.  Hall  as  president 

Irrigation,  uses,  present  trends 


Jacob,  K.  D.,  statement  on  benefits 

of  new  fertilizer  process 

Jacobs,  Pail  B.,  appointment  to  by- 
products research  project  at  Ames.. 
"Jake"     paralysis,     statement    by 

W.  G.  Campbell 

Jamieson,  John  S..  death  notice 

Japanese  beetle — 
control — 

bv  use  of  ethylene  oxide 

work,  1930 

infestation,  extent,  1930 

quarantine — 

decision  by  Secretary 

modification 

regulations,  amendment 

removal 

spread  to  Ohio  and  South  Carolina 

trapping,  success 

Jardine,  James  T.,  appointment  as 
chief  of  the  Office  of  Experiment 

Stations 

"Jarring  sheet,"  use  in  control  of  cur- 

culio  beetles 

Jenkins,  E.  II.,  death  notice... 

Johnson,  Elmer,  death  notice. 

Jute  twine,  competition  with  cotton 
twine 


Kaibab  National  Forest,  wild  life, 
survey 

Kelly,  H.  H.,  discussion  of  toll- 
roads 

Kendrick,  J.  F.,  appointment  as 
secretary  to  Assistant  Secretary 
Dunlap 

Kimball,  Jame3  H.,  tribute  to  avia- 
tors  

Kitchen,  C.  W.— 
address  on  universal  cotton  stand- 
ards  


241-242 
231 


3,4 
257,  262 


Kitchen,  C.  W.— Continued, 
discussion  of  cooperation  in  agri- 
cultural problems 

Kites,  future  use  in  meteorology 

Knight,  Henry  G  — 
address    on    soil    conservation    at 

Chicago — 

discussion  of  future  land  policy 

statement  on — 

Muscle  Shoals  report 

utilization  of  farm  by-products. .. 
Kramer,  Hubert  A.,  appointment 

as  tobacco  marketing  specialist 

Ki-hns,  John  C,  lectures  in  eastern 
colleges 


Num- 
ber 


Labeling,  corn  sugar,  ruling  by  Secre- 
tary  - 

Labor,  farm- 
supply  and  wages,  October  1,  1930, 

to  January  1,  1931 

wages,  improvement --- 

Laborers  and  mechanics,  on  public 
buildings,  wages 

Ladd,  E.  C,  statement  on  progress 
of  land  poliev  program  in  New 
York 

Lading,  standard  bill,  memorandum. 

Lamb,  grading  for  quality,  establish- 
ment of  service 

Lamson-Scribner,  F.,  appointment 
as  exhibit  expert  by  Century  of 
of  Progress  Exposition 

Land- 
classification,  recommendations 

development,  recommendation 

grant  colleges .    See  Colleges,  Land- 
grant, 
marginal,  types  and  recommenda- 
tion for  use 

policy- 
discussion  by  Secretary7 


essay  contest ----- 

future,  discussion  by  Henry  G. 
Knight 


national  conference,  program  and 

recommendation 

program,  New  York,  progress. ... 

public,  retention  or  acquisition, 
recommendation 

regional  competition,  recommenda- 
tion  - 

resources,  economic  inventory  of, 
recommendation 

use   planning   committee,   recom- 


utilization — 
in  Mississippi,  study — 
National    Conference, 
and  policies 


proeram.  presentation  by  L.  C. 
Gray 

regional  conferences,  recommen- 
dation  

Lands- 
public— 
acreage  in  Nevada ... 

administration,  recommendation 
school,  protection  of,  recommenda- 


32 

236 

46 

345,  352 

21 

160 

18 

140 

14 

105 

20 

149 

157 


Langsford,  E.  L.,  return  to  Bureau 
of  Agricultural  Economics 

Lantern  slide,  wheat  smut  preven- 
tion  

Larkspur  poisoning,  effect  on  live- 
stock  

Lakrick,  G.  P.,  discussion  of  work  of 
Food  and  Drug  Administration — 

Lawn- 
departmental,     preparation    with 

soybeans 

use  of  soybeans  on,  success 

Lawrence,  David,  discussion  of 
Federal  informational  services 

Leaf  hopper,  sugar-beet,  wind-vane 
trap,  description  and  use 

Leave,  granting  to  employees,  amend- 
ment to  regulations 

Le  Clerc,  J.  A.,  address  before  the 
New  York  branch  of  American 
Association  of  Cereal  Chemists 

Legislation- 
agricultural,  1930.  summary 


bills  in  Congress. 
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121 

241 

31 

231 
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25 

29 

211 

11 
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85-86 
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Legumes,  winter,  acreage  increase  in 
Cotton  Belt 
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Page 

Leighty,  C.  E.,  suggestions  on  dry- 

33 
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36 
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1 
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37 
50 
11 
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23 

15 
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40 
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37 
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36 
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13 
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38 
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169 
271 

345, 352 
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200 
24 

132 

188 

233 

274 

379,  382 

92 

205 

169, 172 

113-114 
249 

97-98 
297-298 

279 
271 

283 
141-142 

147 
71 
274 

233 
333 

3,11 

271 

248 
227 

258 

97-98 

86 

258 
93 

126 

85,86 

216 
305-306 
97 
173 
392 

121 

113-115 

114 

240 

265-266 
297-298 

330 
249 
250 
172 

288 
13 

191 
24 
286 

71 
149-150 

385,  388 

Lemon,  pink,  sport,  discovery 

L'Enfant  plans,  revision  in  reland- 

Lettuce,  summer  demand  for 

I.rucncytozoon  anatis,  occurrence  and 

Lewis,  Robert  A.,  election  as  chair- 

Library— 
accessions.    Each  issue. 
appropriation  for  1931  and  budget 

Lice,  plant,  behavior,  description 

Liepsneh,  Frank  W.,  death  notice.. 
Light,  artificial,  use  in  growing  straw- 

Lincoln,  F.  C,  collection  of  data  on 

Liver  flukes,  eradication  campaign 

Livestock- 
breeding,  studies  and  research 

committee,  report  to  Federal  Farm 

contagious    abortion,     prevalence 

cooperative  marketing,  publication 
by  Edwin  G.  Nourse  and  Joseph 

data,  collection  by  Animal  Indus- 

Federal  loans,   in  drought  areas, 

improvement  in  breeding  females. . 
loan  companies,  loans  for,  approval- 
loans  for,  statement  by  Secretary., 
market  news — 
extension  to  Western  States 

marketing  associations,  eastern,  aid 

poisoning — 
by  "bitterweed,"  symptoms 

caused  by  stunted  forage  plants., 
presence  of  liver  flukes  in,  control 

prices,  cooperation  for  farmers  urged. 

production  in  South,  experiments, 

appropriation  for  1931  and  budget 

reports,  in  market  news  service 

shipments,  commissions  on,  reduc- 
tion at  Sioux  City  and  Denver... 
shippers,  rate  reduction  at  St.  Jos- 

Loan — 
committee,  national  advisory- 
adjournment,    and    discontinu- 
ance of  State  committees 

approval  of  credit  loans  organiza- 

State  committees  and  office  organi- 

Loans — 
agricultural — 

to  stockholders  of  credit  corpora- 

drought— 

for  Northwest,  approval  by  Secre- 

rules,  liberalization  by  Secretary. 

farm  mortgage,  declines  for  1931 

Federal- 
aid  to  agriculture  in  southern 

approval  for  credit  corporations. . 

for  crop  production,  by  States 

for— 
feed,  extension  in  Northwest 

livestock,  statement  by  Secretary, 
seed,  acceptance  of  cotton  as  col- 
lateral   . 

seed,  repayment  by  States 

to  credit  corporations,  approval 

Lodewick,  John  Elton,  appoint- 

London,    wheat   conference,   resolu- 

Lowell,  Paul  M.,  death  notice 

Lumber  mills,  small,  output  for  1931. 
Lupines — 

poisoning  o  f  livestock ,  effects 

source  of  asparagin  supply 

MacDonald,  Thomas  H.,  statement 
on  progress  of  Federal-aid  road  work 

MacDuff    Mountain,    memorial   to 
forester 

Mailing  lists,  changes 

Manganese,  use  as  fertilizer,  profits  in 
Florida 

Manny,  T.  B  — 
address  before  American  Country 

Life  Conference 

statement   on   cotton   cooperative 

marketing  in  South 

Manuscripts,  scientific,  editing,  sug- 
gestions  

Maple  products,  inspection  in  Mary- 
land  

Maps,  weather,  by  radio,  future  pos- 
sibility  

Market  news  service— 

for  livestock,  expansion 

for  tobacco,  program 

staff,  hay,  feed,  and  seed  division, 

meeting,  announcement 

Marketing- 
act,  agricultural—     ■ 

appropriation  for 

benefits  to  Colorado  farmers 

ben  efits  to  M  ontana  farm  ers 

benefits  to  Wisconsin  farmers 

statement  by  Federal  Farm  Board 


cooperative,  of  livestock,  publica- 
tion by  Edwin  G.  Nourse  and 

Joseph  G.  Knapp— 

credit  facilities,  forecast  for  1931 

extension  work,  growth 

officials,    national   association    of, 

meeting,  program . 

Markets,    European,    improvement 

trends -- 

Marvin,  C.  F  — 
appointment  to  Calendar  Confer- 

enceat  Geneva 

return  from  European  tour 

statement  on  meteorological  trends. 
Mason,  A.   S.,  inspection  tour  to 

Porto  Rico... 

Mather  Parkway,  memorial  to  Na- 
tional park  director 

McCarthy,  E.  F.,  resignation 

McClain,  John  Hugh,  death  notice.. 
McCrory,  S.  H  — 
appointment  as  chief  of  new  Bureau 

of  Agricultural  Engineering 

statement  on — 
goal  of  agricultural  engineering — 
new  Bureau  of  Agricultural  En- 
gineering...  

McDaniel,  Virgil,  appointment  to 

Food  and  Drug  Administration 

McNary-Mapes  amendment,  effec- 
tiveness  

Meat- 
cheap  cuts,  popularity  of 

gradingand  stamping,  increase 

inspection  law ,  anniversary 

packers,  cooperation  of  urged  by 

C.  B.  Denman 

production  and  consumption,  de- 
crease in  1930 

"Wiltshire  sides,"  comparison  with 

European  cuts 

Meats- 
low-priced,  suggestions  for  summer 

menus 

packing  and  labeling,  investigations. 
Mechanics  and  laborers,  on  public 

buildings,  wages 

Mehring,  A.  L.,  discussion  of  econ- 
omy in  use  of  concentrated  fertilizer . 
Merriam,  C.  Hart,  award  of  Roose- 
velt service  medal  to._. 

Metaxenia  in  dates,  discovery 

Meteorological- 
observations  for  polar  year,  plans 

Society,  American,  meeting,  pro- 
gram  

Meteorologists,  papers  at  annual  sci- 
entific conferences 

Michigan- 
census  of  tourist  traffic  from  Can- 
ada. _ 

forest  areas ,  acquisition 

Migratory  birds.    See  Birds,  migra- 
tory. 
Mildew,  powdery,  resistant  strains  in 

muskmelons.. 

Mileage,  allowance  for  use  of  private 
automobiles     in     official     travel, 

memorandum 

Milk- 
cooperative  marketing  of,  resolu- 
tions by  dairymen 

skim ,  use  of  by-products 


Num- 
ber 


133-134 
124 


312 

377,  382 

149 


181 

344 

201-202 

307 

257 


246-247 
182-183 


329,  332 
119 


Milk— Continued, 
supply,  quality,  improvement,  dis- 
cussion by  O.  E.  Reed 

value  as  cash  product.. 

Milk  of  magnesia,  quality,  statement 

by  W.  G.  Campbell.. 

Mill  export  plan,  statement  by  Fed- 
eral Farm  Board 

Mississippi,  land  utilization,  confer- 
ence  

Mohair— 
and  wool  cooperatives,  aid  by  Fed- 
eral Farm  Board 

See  also  Wool  and  mohair. 
Mohler.J.  R  — 
address- 
in  Chicago 

on  contagious  abortion  in  live- 
stock  

on  scientific  cooperation,   Ohio 

State  University.. 

statement  on — 

need  for  veterinarians 

progress  of  meat  inspection  law . . . 
Moisture,  in  apple  trees,  measure- 
ment methods 

Montana  farmers,  benefits  from  mar- 
keting act... 

Moore,  E.G.,  transfer 

Moore,  Harry  C,  appointment  as 
chief  of  Seattle  station,  Food  and 

Drug  Administration 

Morgan,  Alfred  C,  death  notice.. .. 
Morrison.B.  Y.,departure  for  plant 

study  in  Europe 

Morse,  W.  J.— 

death  notice 

introduction  of  new  soybean  varie- 
ties from  Orient 

Mortgage,   farm,  loans,   decline  for 

1931 . 

Mosaic  disease,  on  celery,  host  plant. 
Mosquito  breeding,  prevention  by 

stoneworts 

Mosquitoes,  reactions  to  repellents... 
Motion  pictures — 

available,  list 

first  "talkies,"  release 

forest  areas,  use  of  airplane  in  mak- 
ing  


silent,  demand,  decrease 

Motor — 
fuels,  tax  exemption — 

certificate  and  receipt 

procedure • 

traffic,  Canadian,  in  Michigan  sur- 
vey  

truck,  use  in  fruit  and  vegetable 

hauling 

vehicles,  fees  and  registrations,  in- 
creases in  1931 

Mount  Hood  National  Forest,  fire 

prevention,  precautions 

Mount  Vernon  Memorial  Highway — 

construction,  progress 

terminal  building — 
approval  by  Arts  Commission.... 

concession,  award 

Mulford,  F.  L.,  recommendations 

for  care  of  national  cemeteries 

Munger,  Thornton  T.,  appoint- 
ment as  delegate  to  Fifth  Pacific 

Science  Congress 

Muscle  Shoals  Commission,  report 

and  recommendations .. 

Mushrooms — 

phosphorescence  in 

synthetic  compost,  development .. . 

unknown,  warning  against  eating.. 

Music,  American,  selection  by  4-H 

clubs  for  radio  programs 

Muskmelons,  development  of  new 

strains  resistant  to  powdery  mildew. 

Mycorrhiza,  lectures  by  M.  C.  Ray- 


Myers,  J.  G.,  discovery  of  two  spe- 
cies of  Derris - 


Nail,  design  by  Forest  Service 

Narcissus  bulbs,  quarantine — 

conference 

enforcement 

Narcotic  hospital  farm,  organization.. 

Naval  Stores  Experiment  Station,  es- 
tablishment in  Osceola  National 
Forest,  Florida 

Nelson,  E.  M.,  suggestions  for 
standardizing  cod-liver  oil 


Num- 
ber 


2 

20 

11 

92 

23 

169, 172 

7 

43 

53 
323 

34 

256 

43 
38 

325 

282 

22 
38 

164 
282 

14 

105 

15 

118 

15 

113,115 

52 
13 

392 
99 

22 
31 

163 
230 

29 
29 

215 
215 

10 
10 
13 
14 
15 
17 
25 
30 
48 
49 
6 

84 
81 
101 
111 
120 
130 
186 
223 
363 
376 
52 

6 
40 

49 
300 

20 

151 

47 

353, 359 

15 

119 

32 

239 

3 

27 

18 
27 

140 
199 

17 

132 

29 

213 

49 

369, 374 

30 
11 
25 

218 
91 
183 

46 

346 

13 

99 

45 

343 

17 

126 

24 

179 

3 
11 
5 

28 
91 
39 

24 

179 

HO 

218 

400 


THE   OFFICIAL  EECORD 


Nelson,  Henry  A.,  appointment  as 
chief  of  division  of  operation 

Nematodes,  annual  losses  by 

Nevada,   cooperation  with  Forest 
Service  in  fire  prevention  work 

"New  Credit  for  Farmers,"  publica- 
tion by  M.  S.  Eisenhower 

New  England,  outlook  conference, 
announcement 

New  Mexico,  flood,  effect  on  soil  sur- 


vey . 


Num- 
ber 


Page 


Nickeeson,  Dorotht,  invention  of 
colorimeter r- 

Nitrogen,  use  as  orchard  fertilizer  in 
drought  areas 

Nixon,  Roy  TV.,  discovery  of  metax- 
enia  in  dates 

North  Carolina,  road- 
atlas,  completion 

work,  report  by  Public  Eoads  Bu- 
reau  r~V"1 

Nut-tree   project,    indorsement    by 
Vice  President  Curtis 

Nutrition- 
department  film — . 

modern  theories  of  diet 

weekly  guides ---- 

Nuts,  improvement  in  quality  under 
food  and  drugs  act 

Nyhus,  Paul  O.,  return  from  Orient. 

Oakley,  Russell  A.,  death  notice.— i 
Oats— 

fall-sown,  seed  treatment,  impor- 
tance  ;-v--' 

production  and  prices,  outlook  for 

1931 

Oehser,  Paul  H.,  appointment  as 

editor  of  the  National  Museum 

Office  of  Information.    See  Informa- 
tion, Office  of. 
Olsen,  Nils  A  — 

appointment  as  representative  at 
London  wheat  conference 

discussion  of  need  for  factual  basis 
in  agriculture 

outline  of  new  ways  to  aid  farmers.. 
Orange    trees,    spraying,    effect    on 

quality  of  fruit 

Orchards,  fertilizing  in  drought  areas. 
Oregon— 

farmers,  benefits  from  marketing 

State  Department  of  Agriculture, 

establishment 

Outlook — 

conference — 

southern,  report 

Western  States,  report 

work ,  recommendation 


Pan-American     Highway,     survey, 
completion 

Paper,  copperized,  use  in  wrapping 


Parasites  of  range  caterpillars,  intro- 
duction in  Southwest 

Parshall,    R.    L.,   address    before 
Western  Irrigation  and  Drainage 

Research  Association 

Parsons,  P.  B.,  death  notice 

Pasturage,  good,  in  Northwest,  re- 
duces need  for  feed  loans 

Patents,  plant,  instructions  on,  mem- 
orandum  

Pay    rolls,    certification,    announce- 
ment.  -- 

Peach    canners,    problem    of   rapid 

ripening  of  fruit 

Peaches,  canned,  standard,  labeling .. 
Pearman,  T.  B.,  &  Co.  (Inc.),  viola- 
tions of  perishable  commodities  act 
Pears- 
canned,  standard,  labeling 

spoilage,  prevention  by  wrapping . 
Peas,  canned- 
seizure     under      McNary-Mapes 

amendment 

standard,  labeling 

Pecan  diseases,  spread  in  Southern 

States.. 

Perishable  commodities  act,  enforce- 
ment complaints 

Personnel — 
and  Business  Administration,  offi- 
cial notices.    See  under  Appendix, 
changes  and   transfers,  announce- 
ment  -- -- 

Phony  disease  of  peaches,  quaran- 
tine— 

extension,  1931 

hearing,  announcement 

Phytomonas — 
rhizogenes,  cause  of  hairy-root  infec- 
tion  

tumefaciens,  apple  trees,  cause 

Phytopathological  Society,  American 
summer  conference,  program 


Num- 
ber 


16 

124 

42 

315  j 

5 
14 

2 

42 
112 
15 

35 
31 

258 
232 

33 

246 

41 

307 

7 

54 

17 

128 

19 

142 

18 
6 

133-134 
51 

14 

290  i 
107 

Pieters,  Adrian  J.,  appointment  to 

Bureau  of  Plant  Industry 

Pine- 
industry,  Southern  States 

needles,  use  as  "straw"  over  straw- 
berry beds 

Piping  materials,  Federal  specifica- 
tions  

Plant- 
exports,  inspection,  new  rules 

patents,  instructions  on,  memoran- 
dum  

pests,  foreign,  exclusion,  aid  of  Com- 
merce Department 

poisoning,  lupines,  symptoms  in 

livestock 

quarantine  regulations,  District  of 

Columbia,  revisions 

Plant  Industry,  Bureau  of,  appropri- 
ation fcr  1931  and  budget  allowance 

fcr  1932 

Plant     Quarantine     and     Control 
Administration — 
appropriation  fcr  1931  and  budget 

allowance  fcr  1932 

inspection,  cooperation  with  Navy 

Department 

Plants— 

dr ough  t  recommendations 

fish-poison,  source  of  insecticide, 

research 

Plates,  Printing  Office,  melting  fcr  use 

again 

Plum  curculio  beetles,  collection  by 
jarring"  method. 


Polar  year,  meteorological  program... \ 
Police,  protection  of  migratory  game  i 

birds  in  Quebec 1 

Pop  corn — 

growing  in  Iowa  and  Nebraska 

overproduction,  danger 1 

Population- 
density  of,  factor  in  road  improve- 
ment  ] 

farm,  gains  in  1930 

Porcupine,  tree-damage,  control 

Pork,  "Wiltshire  sides,"  comparison 

with  European  cuts 

Porto  Rico — 

food  problem 

forest  funds,  availability j 

reforestation  program 

Postage,  foreign,  mail  regulations 

Potato- 
brokers,  license  requirements 

outlook  meeting  in  Idaho 

raising,  bulletin,  aid  to  farmer 

Potatoes- 
fertilizers,  placement,  experiments. 

healing  in  storage,  requirements 

Poultry— 
and   egg   cooperatives,   report    by 

farm  board 

and  eggs,  prices  and  outlook  for  1931. 
"croptometer,"  device  for  measur- 
ing food  in  crop. 

industry— 

.     forecast  bv  R.  W.  Dunlap. 

outlook  for  1931 

outlook  for  1932 

pullorum  disease,  new  test  for 

remedy,  fake,  sale  in  Nebraska 

salesman,  impostor,  arrest  in  Iowa . 
tuberculosis  in,   eradication  cam- 
paign  

See  also  Eggs;  Hens. 
Powell,  B.  C,  discussion  of  credit 

corporations 

Predatory  animals,  control,  10-year 

program  of  Biological  Survey 

President.     See  Hoover. 
Price,  David  J.,  statement  on  pre- 
vention of  dust  explosion  hazards.. 
Prices- 
farm— 

1931,  comparison  with  1930 

crops,  decline  in  1930 

improvement,  trends 

index  for  Oct.  15 

products,  decline,  1931 

products,  forecast  for  1931... 

products,  outlook  for  1931 

livestock,  cooperation  by  farmers 

urged 

tobacco,  "key  market"  reports 

Printer's  proof,  authors'  alteration  of, 

cost  per  aiinum 

Pritchard,    Frederick   J.,    death 

notice. 

Proclamation  and  orders,  executive, 

style,  and  makeup  of,  regulations. 

Produce    agency    act,     definitions, 

proposal 

Production  credit — 

cheaper,  suggestions  for 

costs,  reduction,  suggestions 


Num- 
ber 


29 

215  j 

40 

300  | 

32 

240 

15 

117 

6 

52 

9 

71 

19 

143 

1 

3,  4.  6-7 

Property—  j 
records  and  accountability,  regula- 
tions  

sales,  proceeds,  distribution 

surplus,  transfers  in  Washington, 

D.C 

Prunes,  frozen- packed,  success 

Public  Health  Service,  officers,  execu- 
tive order  concerning 

Public  Roads,  Bureau  of— 
appropriation  for  1931  and  budget 

allowance  for  1932 

report  on— 

gasoline-tax  revenues 

road  work  in  North  Carolina 

State  highway  systems,  1930 

road  policies 

Publications — 
articles  by  employees.    Each  issue 
department,  review.    Eash  issue. 
Pulaski,  Edward  C,  forest-fire  hero, 

1910,  death  notice 

Pullorum  disease,  of  poultry,  new 

tests  fcr r- 

Pulpwood,  bids  open  for  purchase  m 

Colorado 

Pare  food  law,  value  to  public 

Purnell  Act,  aid  to  experiment  sta- 
tions  


Quarantines,  against  crop  pests,  1929- 
30,  review .... . 

Quebec,  police  protection  of  migra- 
tory game  birds 


37 
13 
46 

279 
103 
347 

24 

24 

174 
175 

3S 

7 

283 

54 

133-134 
161 


•' 

13 

19 

142 

45 

339 

2s 

208 

15 

114 

7 

53-54 

Radio—  .        , 

education,  specialist  in,  creation  of 

position 

farm  and  home  hour  in  ^  est,  an- 
nouncement  -■ 

noon     net-work     program.    Each 
issue. 

programs,  extension  features 

Radio  Service,  test  programs,  educa- 
tional requirements  of  audiences... 
Radio-vision,    broadcast    of    depart 

ment  films 

Rainfall,  increase  in  February 

Ramsay,  R.  A.,  review  of  32  years  in 

B.A.I 

Range  caterpillar,  control  by  para- 
sites in  Southwest 

Raspberrv  fruit  worm,  infestation, 

extent,  1930 

"Read-the-label"    radio   talks,   ter- 
mination  

Real  estate— 
and   housing    plans,    department, 

memorandum -- 

farm- 
taxes,  decline 

value,  index  numbers,  1930-1931. 
Reclamation   Service,  recommenda- 
tions  -- 

Recreation  permits,  issue  by  Forest 

Service,  1930...  * 

Red  Cross- 
annual  roll  call 

chairman,  statement  on  relief  work 

of  G.  C.  Edler _..-. 

seed  purchases,  assistance  from  de- 
partment  

Redingtox,  Paul  G.— 
address  on  wild  life  conservation 
plea  to  sportsmen  to  spare  wild 

fowl -■ 

replv  to  criticism  of  control  work 

statement  on  condition  of  wild  fowl. 

Redwoods,   size,    comparison    with 

other  trees ----- 

Reed,  O.  E.,  discussion  of  need  for 
production  record  of  dairy  cattle.. .. 
Rees,  Chas.  W.,  statement  on  ana- 
plasmosis  transmission  by  dog  tick. 
Reese,  R.  M.,  duties,  reassignment- 
Reforest  at  ion- 
Forest  Service  program 

in  Porto  Rico,  program 

watershed,  necessity  for -- 

Refuges,    migratory    bird,    acquisi- 
tions, 1931 

Rehlaender,  W.  H.  statement  on 

progress  in  personnel  problems 

Reindeer,  investigations  in  Alaska, 

recommendations 

Relief—                                           .. 
loans,  aid  to  agriculture  in  south- 
ern drought  areas 

work,  progress  in  di ought-stricken 

areas 

Research- 
agricultural,   annual  expenditures 

by  department ,  appropriation  for 
'1931  and  budget  allowance  for 


economic,  aid  to  farmers,  discus- 
il     226-227;  sion  by  Nils  A.  Olsen 


3, 4, 10 

14S 

124 

313, 315 

337,  338 


131 

265-266 


270 
1,12 


307 
161-162 
297-298 


313,317 
56 


121 

60 

77-37S 
230 
135 

121 


INDEX 


401 


Research— Continued, 
in  States  and  Territories,  appro- 
priation for  1931  and  budget  esti- 
mates for  1932 

national,  fellowships 

workers,  papers  at  annual  scientific 

conferences 

Retirement  status,  revision,  notice.. 

Retir  ements,  employees 


Num- 
ber 


Rice— 
ciops,  damage  by  Chinese  floods. .. 
production  and  prices,  outlook  for 
1931 

seed,  sowing  by  airplane 

world  crop,  outlook  for  1931 

Richardson,  L.  S.,  appointment  to 

Bureau  of  Dairy  Industry 

Rightmire,  George  W.,  address  on 
progress  in  land- grant  institutions... 
Riker,  A.  J.,  discovery  of  Phytomo- 
nas  rhizogenes  as  cause  of  hairy- 
root  infection 

Road- 
building,    western    methods,    ad- 
vantages over  eastern 

construction — 
emergency,     apportionment     of 

funds 

funds,  apportionment 

funds,  appropriation  for  1931,  and 

budget  allowance  for  1932 

work,  Federal,  progress  in  1931 

Roads- 
emergency       appropriations       for 

States.. 

Federal-aid,  construction- 
funds  available  to  States,  1930.... 
funds  available  to  States,  1931  — 

program,  1930  and  1931 ■—. 

forest,  construction,  1929 

mileage- 
cleared  of  snow  and  ice,  1929-30.. 
surfaced,  tabulation,  by  States, 


national  forest,  distribution  of  funds 
for,  1930 

See  also  Highways. 
Roark,  Ruric  C,  patent  on  ethy- 
lene oxide  as  fumigant 

Robinson,  W.  O.,  international  rec- 
ognition for  soil-research  theories. .. 
Rodents,  control,  10-year  program  of 

Biological  Survey 

Rohwer,  S.  A.,  appointment  as  as- 
sistant chief  of  Bureau  of  Entomol- 
ogy  . 

Roosevelt- 
Memorial— 
Association  medal,  award  to  C. 

Hart  Merriam 

dedication  program 

monument  on  Continental  Divide, 

designs,  approval 

Root  rot,  cotton,  control  by  use  of 
ammonia. 


Rose,  everblooming,  patent  award  to 
Henry  F.  Rosenberg 

Ross,  w.  H.,  statement  on  benefits 
of  new  fertilizer  process 

Rotenone  compound,  use  as  insecti- 
cide  --- 

Ruins,  prehistoric,  protection  by  For- 
est Service 

Rural  education,  national,  conference, 
announcement 

Russia,  wheat  plantings,  progress 


Saddle  and  Sirloin  Club,  honor  to 
Assistant  Secretary  Dunlap 

St.  Joseph  Stockyards  Co.,  rate  reduc- 
tion to  livestock  shippers 

Salads,  greens,  use  in  spring  diet 

Salaries,  deductions  for  retirement, 
credit  to  collaborators 

Salary,  provision  under  deficiency  act 

Sales,    Government    property,    pro- 
ceeds, distribution 

Salmon  oil,  source  of  vitamin  D 

Sanders,  P.  D.,  appointment  to  ex- 
tension work  of  Southern  States... 

Sando,   Charles  E.,  discovery  of 
method  for  extracting  ursolic  acid . 

Satin  moth,  quarantine- 
extension 

modification,  1931 

Saturday,     half    holidays    granted, 
memorandum 

Sawmills,  small,  output  for  1931 

Scab,  prevalence  on  wet  apples 

Schertz,  Frank  M.,  statement  on 
chlorophyll  research  work 

School,      graduate.    See     Graduate 
school. 

Schreiner,  Oswald— 
address  on  economic  advantages  of 

concentrated  fertilizers 

statement  on  labeling  fertilizers 1 


Page 


3,4 
32 

22-23 
236 

16,17 


337,  338 


:■::;:,  ;;:i:s 
35 
19 


27 
10 

200 
322 

18 

140 

40 

297-298 

36 

272 

18 
31 
45 

139 
225 
344 

34 

251 

24 
23 

180 
172 

:»2 


St),  92 
286 
132 

131 


Science,  American  Association  for  Ad- 
vancement, annual  meeting 

Secretary- 
Office  of- 
appropriation  for  1931  and  budget 

allowance  for  1932 

memoranda.     See  under  Appen- 
dix. 
See  also  Hyde. 
Seed- 
grain  loans,  collection,   appropria- 
tion for  1931  and  budget  allow- 
ance for  1932 

loan- 
amendment,  views  of  Secretary., 
offices,  need  for  night  force 


Num- 
ber 


availability  in  drought-stricken 
areas 

availability  to  farmers 

expiration  dates 

Federal,  acceptance  of  cotton  as 

collateral , 

Federal,  by  States 

Federal,  for  drought  relief,  distri- 
bution, methods,  and  _ 
for  drought  relief,  approval 

repayments  by  States 

to  farmers,  approval 

treatment,  in  spring  wheat,  for  pre- 
vention of  stinking  smut 

wheat- 
cleaning,  benefits  to  growers 

smut-free,  selection,  importance.. 
Seed  Loan  Office,  approval  of  loans  to 

farmers 

Seeds,  Karl  B.,  death  notice 

Seeds,  purchase  by  Red  Cross 

Shamel,  A.  D.,  statement  on  pink 

lemon  sport 

Sheely,  Ross  L.,  appointment  to 

Alaskan  service 

Sheep — 
and  wool  industry,  outlook  for  1932. 
production  and  prices,  outlook  for 

1931 

Sheet  erosion,  cause  of  land  deprecia- 
tion  

Sheets,  E.  W  — 
discussion  of  crop  diversification — 
presentation  of  Mr.  Dunlap's  por- 
trait at  testimonial  dinner 

statement    on   popularity   of  beef 

cuts 

Shelmire,     Bedford,     award  by 

American  Medical  Association 

Shenandoah  National  Forest,  tourist 

census . 

Shipments,  grain,  decisions  by  Secre- 
tary  

Shipping  expenses,  reduction,  recom- 
mendation  

Simons,  Andrew  A.,  appointment  as 

Alaska  Game  Commissioner 

Sirup,  sorghum,  new  definitions,  pro- 
posal  

Skinner,  W.  W  — 
discussion  of — 

by-products  utilization ... 

scientific  development  of  Virgin 

Islands 

rehabilitation  work  in  Virgin  Is- 
lands  

statement  on— 
factory-scale     investigations     of 

farm  by-products  at  Ames 

utilization  of  cotton  waste 

Skins,  calf,  standards  for  grades 

Skunk  oil,  misbranding 

Smith,  E.  R.,  election  to  presidency 

of  Federal  Business  Association 

Smith,  Etbel  M.,  appointment  as 

Home  Economics  editor 

Smith,  Katherine  A.,  transfer 

Smith,  Rollin  E.,  death  notice 

Smoot,  C.  C,  appointment  to  Bureau 

of  Chemistry  and  Soils 

Smut- 
stinking— 
amount    causing    smuttiness   of 

threshed  grain 

in  spring  wheat,  losses  from  in 

1930 

in  wheat,  control  program 

in  wheat,  prevention  of,  lantern 

slides 

wheat,  survey  and  control  in  spring 

wheat  belt 

Snails,   intermediate  hosts  of  liver 

fluke,  eradication  measures 

Snyder,  T.  E.,  recommendation  for 

control  of  termites 

Social  Science  Research  Council,  fel- 
lowship awards 

Sociologists,  rural,  meeting  and  pro- 
gram  

Soil- 
colloids,  research  work  of  American 
chemists 


Page 


54-55 

85,  86 

249 


45-46 
250 
141 


54 
181 

62 
385,  387 
347 
224 
233 
124 


Soil— Continued, 
conservation — 
problems,  statement  by  Henry  G. 

Knight 

recommendation 

erosion.    See  Erosion,  soil. 

fading  color,  warning  to  farmers 

problems,  discussion  at  western  ex- 
tension conference 

Soils- 
analysis,  difficulties 

classification  of,  recommendation... 
Soybeans — 

oil  content  in  oriental  varieties 

oriental  varieties,  introduction 

Peking  variety,  use  on  department 

lawn 

production  and  prices,  outlook  for 

1931 

standards,   adoption  by  State  of 

Illinois 

use  in  preparation  of  department 

lawn 

Spain,  compulsory  agricultural  pro- 
duction  

Spanish  War  Veterans,  National  En- 
campment, announcement 

Spawn.    See  Mushrooms. 
Spencer,  Frank  H.,  appointment  as 
business   manager   of   Bureau   of 

Entomology 

Spices,  foreign,  compliance  with  food 

standards 

Spider  webs,  cause  of  short  circuit  in 

Sonora,  Tex 

Spillman,  W.  J.,  death  notice 

,  disease,  discovery  in  upper 


Page 


air 

Sporulation,  in  plants,  increase  by 
ultra-violet  light.. 

Standards— 

broomcorn,  description 

canned  foods,  hearing 

cotton,  approval  by  United  States 

and  foreign  exchanges 

Federal  hay,  importance  in  trading, 
tentative,  for  slaughter  hogs 

Statistician,  British,  lecture  program. 

Statistics  Board,  Federal- 
department  representatives 

establishment,  purpose 

Stem  rust — 

black,  quarantine  revision 

quarantine  hearing 

Stevens,  N.  E.,  statement  on  seed- 
bed disease  of  tobacco  in  South 

Stine,  O.  C,  election  to  presidency  of 
American  Farm  Economic  Associa- 
tion  - — 

Stock-poisoning  plants,  effect  on  live- 
stock—.  ■ 

Stockberger,  W.  W. — 
address  on  university  training  for 

Government  service 

announcement  on  insurance 


statement  on — 
educational  defects  of  applicants 

for  Government  service 

value  of  higher  education  in  Gov- 

vernment  work 

Stone,  James  C,  statement  on — 

land-grant  colleges 

land  utilization  policy ... 

Stoneworts,  effectiveness  in  mosquito 

control 

Storm  relief,  loans  to  farmers,  offices- 
Straw,  utilization,  possibilities 

Strawberries,   growing   by   artificial 

light,  tests 

Strawberry  growing,  profits  in  North 

Carolina 

Strong,  Lee  A.,  report  on  quarantine 

work  for  1929-30 

Stuart,  R.  Y.,  statement  on- 
fish  and  game  program 

future   fish   and   game   policy   in 

national  forests 

Subsistence    allowances,    memoran- 
dum  


Sugar — 
beet-leaf  hopper,  wind-vane  trap, 

description  and  use 

corn,  food  use,  ruling  by  Secretary., 
crop,  1930-31,  world  record 

Sullivan,  Mary,  death  notice 

Sunsets,  all-day,  in  the  Antarctic, 
description 

Supreme  Court,  decision  on  Virginia 
and  District  of  Columbia  boundary 
dispute 

Survey,  board  of,  appointments 

Sweetpotato  growers,  aid  given  by 
fertilizer  experts 

Sweetpotatoes,  protein  content,  anal- 
ysis  

Swenson,  T.  L.,  discovery  of  new 
method  to  preserve  eggs 

Swine.    See  Hogs. 
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Swixgle,  Walter  T.— 
appointment  as  representative  to 
Xational   Academy   of  Sciences 
and  subject  of  address 

discovery  of  metaxenia  in  dates 

Sylvester,  A.  H.,  retirement 


"Talking  hen,''  exhibit  at  Maryland 
Farm  Bmeau  picnic 

Tariff,  modifications,  by  President.  . 

Tax  relief,  recommendation  by  C.  J. 
Galpin 

Taxation,  recommendation  of  com- 
mittee of  National  Land  Utilization 
Conference 

Taxes,  gasoline,  returns  from,  Janu- 
ary-June. 1931 

Taylor,  Hugh  W.,  appointment  as 
specialist  in  tobacco  iesearch 

Taylor,  Y\ '.  A.,  statement  on— 

plan:  parents 

reiandscaping    of    department 
grounds 

Tea  experts  board  for  1931,  appoint- 
ment by  secretary 

Tea  imports,  quality  of 

Teague,  C.  C,  statement  on  future 
cooperative  marketing  program 

Telephone- 
departmental,  changes 


toll  charge  billing,  announcement. . 
Tenancy,  farm,  census  report,  1930. . 
Terminology  needs  for  weights  and 

scales 

"Termite  treatment."  frauds,  warn- 
ing to  home  owners 

Termites,  damage  to  buildings,  pre- 
vention  

Terracing,  prevention  of  soil  erosion 

in  Southeast 

Texas,  soil  erosion  trevention,  prog- 
ress  

Thompson,  Sam  H.,  appointment  to 

Farm  Board 

Tick- 
cattle— 
eradication  by  "woods  burnine," 

failure .... 

eradication  campafen 

eradication  prog,  ess  in  South,  1931 
fever,  eradication  in  Florida 


Num- 
ber 


dog,  transmission  of  anaplasmosis.. 

Ticks,  transmission  of  fever.  _ . 

Tiemann,  Harry  D.,  article  on 
"What  are  the  largest  trees  in  the 
world'.'" 

Timber- 
bids  open  for  purchase  in  Colorado 
production  in  Porto  Rico,  develop- 
ment  

sales,  national  forests,  currailment 

by  Forest  Service . 

See  also  Forest. 

Tixgley,  F.  G.,  death  notice 

Tobacco — 


fertilizer  studies 

grading— 
service  in  Wisconsin 

short  course,  announcement 

market  news,  sei  vice  establishment 
price  trends 

prices,  "key  market"  reports 

production  and  prices,  outlook  for 


seed    bed    disease,    prevalence    in 
South 

warehousemen,  grading  service  to 
growers 

Toll-roads,  discussion  by  JJ.  H.  Kelly 
Tomato — 
canneiies.   survey   by   Food   and 

d  ministration 

juice,  new  definitions,  proposal 

plants,  growth,  effect  of  yellows.... 
standardization    and    description, 

work. 

yellows,  control  by  shading 
Tomatoes- 
canned,    seizure   under    McNary- 

Ma]  es  amendment.. 

substantia!  d,    seizure    under 

MeNary-Mapes  amendment. 

Tongass  National   Foiest,   claim   of 

i  tnger  district 

Trails,  emergent')  app:opriations  foi 
States 

official,  mileage  allowance  for  pri- 
vate automobiles,  memorandum, 
regulations,  revision 
Tree- 
Planting,  international  project,  pro- 
gram.  

rings,  formation,  effect  of  drought- 


Page 


148 

225-22f; 
110 


22 

162 

14 

111 

47 

354 

13 

104 

32 

239 

42 

313,317 

9 

75 

38 

287-288 

17 

131 

1G 

121 

25 

187 

6 

48 

266,  267 
132 

73 

81 
276 

255 

127 
262-263 


Num- 
ber 


Page 


Trees- 
distribution  by  Forest  Service,  1930.. 

size,  comparisons 

See  also  Forest:  Forests:  Timber.     | 

Tribble,    N.    O.,    appointment    to  I 
Food  and  Drue  Administration j 

Trichinosis,  fatalities,  prevention  at  i 
Williamsville,  N.  Y I 

Trimble,  C.  S.,  statement  on  dairy-  [ 
products  manufacturing  methods.. 

Truck,  motor,  use  in  fruit  and  vege- 
table hauling 

Trullinger,  R. "«  .,  appointment  to 
board    of   American    Engineering  ! 
Council 

Tui  erculin— 

manufacture,  use  of  asparagin I 

tests— 

of  cattle,  March,  1930 

of  cattle,  progress  in  Iowa 

progress  in  Iowa 

Tuberculosis- 
bovine,  eradication — 

in  Indiana 

in  West  Virginia 


progress. 


> 

16 

43 
134 
124 

59 
124 

7 

54 

IV 

147 

18 

363 

140 

!I 
4 
13 

310 
30 
99 

8 
12 

67 
95 

44 
!4 
46 

333 
333 
346 

30 

219 

4 

35 

eradication,  progress  in  Utah  and 

Nevada 

in  poultry,  eradication  campaign... 

Turkey-grading    schools,    establish- 
ment  

Turpentine  cups- 
need  for  alloy  in 

sales  for  1931-32 

Twin  City  Federal  Business  Associa- 
tion, officers,  election 

Twine,  cotton,  use  by  Post  Office 
Department 

Type,  Printing  Office,  melting  for  use 


Ultra-violet  light,  effect  on  sporula- 
tion  in  certain  plants 

Ursolic  acid — 

extraction  method,  discovery 

use  in  varnish  industry I 


Valgrex,  V.  re- 
appointment   to    Conference    on 
Home  Building  and  Home  Own- 
ership  


statement  on  farm  insurance 

Vegetable- 
cooperatives,  Northeastern  States, 

statement  on  by  farm  board 

weevil,  infestation,  extent,  1930 

Vegetables— 
and  fruit,  hauling  by  motor  truck..! 

fresh,  value  in  diet 

production  and  prices,  outlook  for 
1931 

Vehicles,  motor,  fees  and  registration, 
increases  in  1931 

Vetches,  source  of  asparagin  supply.. 

Veterans — 
Bureau  Hospital,  food  inspection 

tests 

Spanish  War,  National  Encamp- 
ment, announcement 

Veterinary  science,  need  for  trained 
workers 

Virgin  Islands- 
establishment  of  insecticidal-plant 

industry 

need    for   scientific   development, 
recommendation 

Virginia, -boundary  dispute,  Supreme 
Court  settlement 

Vitamin — 

D,  discovery  in  salmon  oil 

testing  laboratory,  plan  for 


and 


Wages- 
farm— 
decline  in  1931 

labor,  improvement  in 

labor,  index,   Oct.  1,  1930, 

Jan.  1,  1931 

mechanics  and  laborers  on  public 

buildings 

AY  alia  Walla  plan,  for  wheat  surplus 

control,  farm  board  statement 
Walnut- 
black,  planting  by  tree  associations, 

project 

tree  planting,  annual  program 
Walters,  Harry  H..  death  notice... 

War  memorial,  installation 

Warblers,  North  American,  in  Haiti, 

study  by  ornithologists 

Warburtox.  C.  W.— 
discussion  of  progress  of  relief  work 

in  South 

extension  tour  to  Hawaii " 


Num- 
ber 


47 

353,  359 

16 

123 

20 

149-150 

Warburtox,  C.  W— Continued. 

statement  on  extension  work  prog- 
ress in  Hawaii 

Warxer,    K.    F.,   appointment   as 

meat  extension  specialist 

Washington,  D.  C,  traffic  survev  by 

Public  Roads  Bureau *__ 

Waste,  utilization,  discussion  by  W. 

W.  Skinner 

Wastes,  farm,  studies  at  Ames 

Water  bubbles,  cause 

Waterfowl — 

conservation- 
emergency  measures 


163 

209-210 


179 

182 

49 

345,  352 

322 

70 

199 
199 


353,  359 
112 


119 
149-150 


92 

125-126 

156 

377 
93 

336 
55 

37 

205 


133, 135 
315 


measures 

effects  of  drought  on 

hunting  season,  close 

protection,  proclamation  bv  Presi- 
dent  1 

Watersheds — 
protection — 

need  for  grazing  regulations 

recommendation  of  land  utiliza- 
tion conference 

reforestation,  necessitv  for 

Weather- 
forecasts,  accuracy 

maps,  by  radio,  future  possibility.  __ 
Weather  Bureau- 
aid  in  recent  air  maneuvers ■ 

appropriation  for  1931  and  budget 

allowance  for  1932 

Webster,    Lyle,    appointment   to 

Press  Service ' 

Western  farm  and  home  hour,  presen- 
tation by  department 

Wetmoke,  Alexaxder,  collection  of 

data  on  warblers  in  Haiti.  . 
Whartox,  W.  R.  M  — 

conclusion  of  radio  lecture  series 

statement  on  place  of  spices  in  diet— 1 
Wheat— 
and  cotton,   availabOity  to  relief 

agencies 

carry-over,  increases  for  1930-31 

crop,  world,  reduction  for  1931-32.. 
domestic,  reduction  in  European 

demand 

exchange  for  Brazilian  coffee 

for    seeding,    statement    by   farm 

board 

futures,  trading  limitations,  recom- 
mendation  

importance  in  export  trade,  discus- 
sion by  Secretary  Hyde. 

losses  from  stinking  smut,  1930 

planting  in  Russia,  progress 

policy  of  farm  board,  statement  bv 

R.  W.  Dunlap ... 

prices,  discussion  by  Secretary 

production  and  prices,  outlook  for 

1931 

purchase  by- 
Chinese  National  Government... 

Germany,  terms 

Russian — 

effect  of  heat  on 

outlook  for  1931-32 

sales  in  Northeast,  survey  bv  farm 

board 

smutty,  increase  in  1931 


spring- 
growing,  economy  of  clean  seed 

outlook  in  Russia  for  1932 

smut  survey  and  control 

stinking  smut,  control  program . . . 
stabilization- 
holdings,  statement  of  farm  board- 
operations,    statement    of   farm 

board 

statement  of  farm  board 

storage  facilities,  availability 

surplus  control,  Walla  Walla  plan- 
threshed,  smuttiness,  factors  affect- 
ing and  losses 

world— 
acreage,reductionoutlook,1931-32. 
conference  at  London,  resolutions 

adopted 

demand,  improvement,  forecast— 
See  also  Grain;  Grains. 
White  ants,    damage   to   buildings, 

prevention 

Wickexs,  David  L.,  research  study 

of  Federal  Reserve  Board 

Wight,  a.  E.,  statement  on  tubercu- 
losis eradication  work 

Wilbur,  Ray  Lymax,  invitation  to 
Secretary  Hyde  to  attend  national 

conference  on  rural  education 

Wild  fowl— 


30 

8  I 

14 

18 
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273 

250-251 

219 

51-52 

300 


ISO 

3,4,5 

164 


319 

255 

207-208 


279 

54 

174 
105 
172 

233-234 
112 

53-54 

308 
291 


effect  of  drought  on- 
hunting  season- 
change 

opening,  1931 


224 
61 
MM 

135 

J7S 


INDEX 
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Wild  fowl— Continued, 
hunting  season— continued. 

shortened 

protection,  appeal  of  Biological  Sur- 
vey chief 

See  also  Birds,    game;    Birds,    mi- 
gratory. 

Wild  life- 
conservation  problems 

prevalence  in  West 

Williams,  Robert  W.,  appointment 
as  assistent  game  conservation 
officer 

Williams,  W.  K.,  report  on  Porto 
Rican  forestry  conditions 

Willingmyre,  George  T.,  appoint- 
ment to  Bureau  of  Customs 

Wilson,  Charles  S.,  address  to 
farmers  on  organizingcooperatives.- 

Wilt  disease,  new,  discovery 

"  Wiltshire  sides, "  hogs,  comparison 
with  European  cuts 


Page 


Winfield,  Alice  Margaret,  death 
notice 

Wisconsin    farmers,    benefits    from 

marketing  act 

Wood,  shortage  in  Porto  Rico 

Woods,  a.  F. — 
address  at— 
Delta      Branch      Experimental 

Station,  Miss 

land-grant  convention 

opening  of  dairy  experiment  sta- 
tion, Lewisburg,  Tenn 

discussion    of    international    tree- 
planting  project 

radio  address  on  farm  engineering- 
statement    on    X-ray   research    in 

plant  and  animal  life 

Wool— 
and  mohair  cooperatives,  aid  by 

Federal  Farm  Board 

and  sheep    industry,    outlook    for 
1932 


Num- 
ber 


Page 


17 
16 

359  1 
121  | 

34 
49 

249-250 
374 

22 

161 

18 
27 

133-135 
193-194 

43 

321,324 

47 

359 

32 

235 

Wool— Continued, 
domestic  production  outlook,  1931... 
production  and  prices,  outlook  for 

1931 

resistance  to   wear,   studies   with 

blankets 


world  production,  increase,  1931 . 


X-ray  research,  effect  on  plant  and 
"life 


Yams,  seizure  by  quarantine  officers. 

Zahniser,  Howard  C,  appointment 
as  assistant  editor,  Biological 
Survey 

Zaumeyer,  W.  J.,  and  Harter, 
L.  L.,  discovery  of  wilt  disease  of 
green  bean 

Zimmerman,  R.  Scott,  statement  on 
wild  life  in  West 


Num- 
ber 


321,324 
156 


Appendix 


Budget,  Bureau  of,  Circular  300,  no- 
tice of  retirement  status 

Chief  Coordinator,  circular  letters— 
3,  rev.,  Aug.  6,  1931.    Area  coordi- 
nators  

3,  rev.    Area  coordinators  and  terri- 
tories  

40.  Light  frame  house  construction. 

41.  Naval  gun  factory,  facilities 

43.  Motor  fuels  tax-exemption  cer- 
tificate and  receipt 

61.  Federal  specification  materials 
for  piping  and  building  con- 
struction  

68.  Instructions  for  handling  the 
details  and  transfers  of  person- 
nel between  departments  and 
establishments  of  the  Govern- 
ment, modification  of 

Civil  Service  Commission.  Infor- 
mation regarding  work  on  the 
Hoover   Dam    (formerly    Boulder 

Dam) 

Comptroller    General,    Ruling,    A- 
27784.    "Expenses  of  sales"  in  dis- 
position of  Government  property.. 
Executive     Order    No.     9.    Public 

Health  Service,  amendment 

Federal  Coordinating  Service.  Cir- 
cular letter  48.    Simplified   office 

procedure  board 

P.B.  A.— 
Circular— 
138.  Style  and  make-up  of  execu- 
tive orders  and  proclama- 
tions.   Amendment 

166.  Chief  clerk,  duties,  reassign- 

ment  

167.  Motor  fuels  tax  exemption 

procedure 

168.  Legislation       enacted       by 

Seventy-first      Congress, 
Third  Session 


32 

236 

34 

252 

34 
3 

4 

252 
25 
32 

6 

49 

40 

300 

49 

372 

44 

332 

6 

49 

38 

284 

15 

117 

30 

220 

7 

56 

18 

137 

18 

137 

P.  B.  A.— Continued. 
Circular— Continued. 

169.  Repeal   of  certain   mileage 

provisions 

170.  Responsibility  for  authority 

to  purchase  or  contract — 

171.  Forfeiture  and  nonforfeiture 

annuity  options 

172.  Prevailing  wages  for  labor- 

ers and  mechanics  on  pub- 
lic buildings  costing  up- 
ward of  $5,000 

173.  National  convention  of  the 

American  Legion 

174.  National     Encampment 

Spanish  War  Veterans 

175.  Revision    of   travel    regula- 

tions  

176.  Fingerprinting      appointees 

to  positions  in  depart- 
ments  

179.  District  of  Columbia   tele- 

phone toll  charge  billing.. 

180.  Employment     service     for 

noncivil-service  jobs 

181.  Leave  regulations  in  Federal 

Employee 

182.  Motor  fuels  tax  exemption 

procedure 

183.  Reduction   of  shipping  ex- 

penses  

184.  Retirement  deductions  from 

salaries  of  deceased  em- 
ployees paid  to  their  es- 
tates  

185.  Certification  of  pay  rolls — 

186.  Retirement  deductions  cred- 

ited to  collaborators 

187.  Board  of  survey,  appoint- 

ments  

)8S.  Transfer  and  detail  of  per- 
sonnel between  depart- 
ments and  independent 
establishments 


18 

137 

18 

137 

28 

205 

28 

205 

28 

205 

28 

205 

28 

205 

29 
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37 

276 

37 

276 

37 

276 

40 

300 

41 
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42 

42 

316 
316 

42 

316 

43 

324 

52 

390 

P.  B.  A.— Continued. 
Circular — Continued. 

189.  Postage  on  foreign  mail 

190.  Transfer  of  surplus  property 

in  Washington 

Memoranda,  unnumbered — 
Mailing  blue  prints  and  draw- 
ings in  rolls 

Mileage  allowance  for  use  of  pri- 
vate   automobiles    in    official 

•travel 

Property  records  and  accounta- 
bility  

Secretary,  Office  of,  memoranda — 

607.  Authority  to  grant  leave 

608.  Real  estate  and  housing  plans.. 
609-  Employment  under  letters  of 

authorization 

610.  Extensions  of  temporary  ap- 

pointments  

611.  Condition  7  on  standard  bill 

of  lading 

612.  4-hour  Saturdays 

613.  Amending         administrative 

regulations,  arrangement  of 
the  file 

614.  Instructions  on  plant  patents. . 

615.  Amendment  to  administrative 

regulations 

616.  Federal  Statistics  Board 

617.  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Engi- 

neering  

618.  Amendment  to  administrative 

regulations 

619.  Amendment   of   the   crop-re- 

porting regulations 

620.  Amendment  of  the  fiscal  regu- 

lations regarding  bids  and 
purchases 

621.  Subsistence  allowances 
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PRESIDENT  SIGNS  THREE 
FARM-RELIEF  MEASURES 


Emergency    Construction    and    Drought 

Relief    Bills    and    Marketing 

Act  Are  Approved 

Before  adjourning  for  the  holidays, 
Congress  passed  the  emergency  construc- 
tion bill,  the  drought  relief  bill,  and  a 
bill  appropriating  an  additional  $150,- 
000,000  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the 
agricultural  marketing  act.  The  Presi- 
dent signed  these  measures. 

The  Senate  reconsidered  the  confer- 
ence report  on  the  emergency  construc- 
tion bill  and  dropped  some 
amendments  it  had  pro- 
posed. Two  of  these  re- 
lated to  the  use  of  prior 
appropriations  for  road  con- 
struction in  Alabama  and 
Georgia  and  another  one 
would  have  required  con- 
tractors to  hire  local  labor. 
The  drought  relief  bill  au- 
thorizes an  appropriation  of 
$45,000,000.  Senator  Cara- 
way, of  Arkansas,  hag  in- 
troduced a  bill  (S.  5497) 
appropriating  $15,000,000  of 
this  amount. 

Passage  of  the  bill  in- 
creasing the  Federal  Farm 
Board's  revolving  fund 
brought  the  total  revolving 
fund  so  far  available  to  the 
board  up  to  $400,000,000. 
The  original  authorization 
was  $500,000,000. 

Senator  B  r  o  o  khart,  of 
Iowa,  introduced  a  resolu- 
tion (S.  Res.  384)  provid- 
ing for  an  investigation  by 
the  Senate  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry 
into  the  prices  of  whole  wheat  flour  and 
of  brown   and   unrefined   sugars. 

Other   Bills   Introduced 

H.  R.  15553  (Jones,  Texas),  providing 
for  the  issuance  of  agricultural  export 
debentures. 

H.  R.  15554  (Evans,  Montana),  to  ex- 
cuse, during  1929  and  1930,  certain  per- 
sons from  residence  upon  homestead 
lands  in  the  drought-stricken  areas. 

S.  5441  (Robinson,  Arkansas),  to  assist 
in  the  organization  of  agricultural  credit 
corporations. 

H.  R.  15497  (Jenkins,  Ohio),  to  desig- 
nate United  States  Highway  No.  50,  as 
George  Washington  Highway. 

H.  R.  15501  (Garber,  Virginia),  to  sup- 
port extension  agents  for  the  relief  of 
counties  in  the  drought  stricken  areas. 
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S.  5440  (Robinson,  Arkansas),  to  au- 
thorize an  emergency  appropriation  for 
the  special  study  and  demonstration 
work  in  rural  sanitation. 

H.  R.  15423  (Carter,  California),  to 
provide  for  plant  and  cereal  patents. 

H.  R.  15424  (Christopherson,  South 
Dakota),  to  prohibit  the  purchase  of  but- 
ter substitutes  for  eating  purposes. 

S.  5398  (Nye,  North  Dakota),  to  extend 
the  time  for  repayment  of  seed  and  feed 
loans. 

S.  5407  (McNary,  Oregon),  to  enable 
coordinated  Federal  effort  to  meet 
emergencies  caused  by  forest-destroying 
insects  and  diseases. 

H.  R.  15364  (Brunner,  New  York),  to 
authorize  an  appropriation  of  funds  for 
the  construction  of  a   Federal  highway 


A  NEW  FARM  AND  HOME 
HOUR  STARTS  IN  WEST 


GREETINGS  FROM  THE  SECRETARY 

I  am  glad  to  avail  myself  of  this  opportunity  to  express  to  the  members 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  my  sincere  thanks  for  their  loyalty  and 
faithful  work  during  the  year  just  closed,  and  to  extend  New  Year's 
greetings. 

The  past  year  has  been  one  of  the  most  trying  for  agriculture  in  our 
country's  history.  It  has  been  gratifying  to  note  the  earnestness  with 
which  so  many  of  those  connected  with  the  department  have  labored  in  the 
hope  of  making  some  contribution  to  the  relief  of  the  situation  as  well  as 
for  the  permanent  advancement  of  the  industry. 

May    1931    bring    to   each    of   you    even    a   fuller    measure   of   success   and 
that  happiness  which   comes  only  from   worthwhile  achievement. 
Sincerely, 


from  Fort  Tilden,   N. 
of  Connecticut. 


Y.,  to  the  border 


Game  "  Bootleggers  "  Seek  Illicit 
Profits  by  Cunning  Deception 

The  wild-game  "  bootleg  "  season  is  at 
hand,  and  the  Biological  Survey  finds 
game-law  violators  up  to  their  old 
tricks.  A  recent  incident  shows  the 
tactics  employed  by  hunters  and  trap- 
pers to  sell  their  birds  in  violation  of 
the  migratory  bird  treaty  act.  In  a 
suspiciously  heavy  "crate  of  eggs"  were 
found  a  number  of  ducks  packed  with 
one  layer  of  eggs  on  top.  Not  only  was 
the  sale  of  these  ducks  a  violation  of 
the  law,  but  it  appeared  that  the  ducks 
had  been  caught  in  traps,  another 
violation. 


Department's  Radio  Programs  Now  Go 

Out   Over   a   Network   on 

the  Pacific  Coast 

With  the  beginning  of  the  year,  the 
western  farm  and  home  hour  becomes 
part  of  the  daily  program  broadcast  over 
the  Pacific  coast  network  of  the  National 
Broadcasting  Co.,  announces  M.  S.  Eisen- 
hower, Director  of  Information.  These 
programs  will  be  of  the  same  general 
character  as  those  given  for  the  last  two 
years  in  the  farm  and  home  hour  east  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains.  The 
department,  the  land  grant 
colleges,  the  State  exten- 
sion services,  and  the  State 
departments  of  agriculture 
will  be  mainly  responsible 
for  the  western  programs. 

The  department's  con- 
tributions to  the  western 
farm  and  home  hour  will 
include  a  daily  weather 
summary,  market  reviews 
on  commodities  produced  in 
the  Western  States  conser- 
vation information  from  the 
Forest  Service  and  Bureau 
of  Biological  Survey,  serv- 
ice and  regulatory  informa- 
tion from  such  units  as  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion, technical  information 
on  farming  and  homemak- 
ing  from  research  units, 
and  recommendations  from 
extension  workers  in  the 
West. 

Most  of  these  talks  will 
be  prepared  and  delivered 
by  department  specialists 
stationed  in  San  Francisco. 
The  extension  officials,  who  from  time  to 
time  will  prepare  talks,  are  as  a  rule  too 
far  from  the  sending  station  to  deliver 
them.  The  program  manager  will  ar- 
range to  have  these  talks  read  from  the 
San  Francisco  studios  of  the  National 
Broadcasting  Co.  or  from  the  University 
of  California  at  Berkeley,  where  a  remote 
control  station  has  been  established. 

Morse  Salisbury,  chief  of  radio  service, 
is  now  in  California  to  direct  the  first 
programs.  R.  H.  Lamb,  of  the  Bureau 
of  Agricultural  Economics  fruits  and 
vegetable  market  news  service,  tempo- 
rarily assigned  to  the  bureau's  general 
market  news  service,  is  assisting  Mr. 
Salisbury. 

The   new   farm   and  home   hour   pro- 
grams will  go  out  from  12.15  to  1  p.  m., 
Pacific  standard  time,  five  times  a  week, 
(Continued  on  page  12) 
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EXTENSION  PERSONNEL  CHANGES 

New  Hampshire. — Walton  Page  Clark,  ex- 
tension poultryman  in  Georgia  during  the  past 
five  years,  will  be  extension  poultryman  at  the 
University  of  New  Hampshire,  effective  Janu- 
ary 1.  Mr.  Clark  is  a  graduate  of  Connecticut 
Agricultural  College.  He  replaces  F.  L. 
McGettigan,  who  recently  entered  the  employ 
of  a  commercial  concern. 

New  York. — J.  W.  Avery,  formerly  assistant 
county  agent  in  St.  Lawrence  County,  is  now 
assistant  county  agent  in  Tompkins  County, 
in  charge  of  dairy  record  clubs.  Paul  V. 
Kepner  was  recently  appointed  extension  in- 
structor in  farm  management  at  the  College 
of  Agriculture.  He  will  study  the  economic 
conditions  of  farm  communities. 

North  Carolina. — Mrs.  Grace  Pope  Brown, 
formerly  home  demonstration  agent  and 
teacher  of  home  economics  in  Tennessee,  has 
succeeded  Annie  C.  Broughton  as  home  agent 
in  Hartford  County.  Mrs.  Brown  began  her 
new  duties  on  November  15. 

Texas. — J.  B.  Short  was  appointed  county 
agent  for  Lee  County,  with  headquarters  at 
Giddings,  October  16.  Mr.  Short  succeeds 
George  Ehlinger,  who  transferred  to  New 
Braunfels.  W.  M.  Sellers,  county  agent  of 
Forrest  County,  Miss.,  for  the  past  eight  years, 
was  appointed  county  agent  of  Karnes  County, 
with  headquarters  at  Karnes  City,  effective 
November  1.  Mr.  Sellers  Is  a  graduate  of 
Southern  University,  Greensboro,  Ala. 

Wyoming. — Esther  Pond,  of  Ames,  Iowa, 
has  been  appointed  specialist  in  home  man- 
agement, effective  December  8,  1930.  Miss 
Pond  is  a  graduate  of  Iowa  State  College. 
For  the  past  five  years  she  has  been  home 
management  specialist  in  Iowa.  Mary  Col- 
lopy  has  been  appointed  home  demonstration 
leader,  effective  December  10,  1930.  She  will 
be  stationed  In   Laramie,   Wyo. 

Vermont. — Florence  Whitcomb  has  been  ap- 
pointed assistant  4-H  club  agent  at  large  with 
headquarters  at  the  home  office.  She  was 
graduated  from  the  home  economics  depart- 
ment of  the  University  of  Vermont.  Harry 
P.  Young  has  been  appointed  extension  spe- 
cialist in  marketing.  Doctor  Young  is  a  grad- 
uate of  Pennsylvania  State  College  with  a 
doctor's  degree  from  Cornell. 

Virginia. — Beulah  Fitzgerald  has  been  trans- 
ferred to  Nelson  County  to  take  Lucile  Zion's 
place  while  she  is  on  leave  for  study.  Lela 
Calfee,  of  Greenfield,  Mo.,  has  been  appointed 
county  home  demonstration  agent  in  Bedford 
County  to  succeed  Elizabeth  Farrar.  Miss 
Farrar  will  do  development  work  in  new 
counties.  Stella  Pitts,  a  graduate  of  Harrison- 
burg State  Teachers  College,  has  been  appointed 
county  home  demonstration  agent  in  Campbell 
County,  succeeding  Mrs.  C.  S.  Ferguson  who 
will  do  development  work  in  Wise  and  Scott 
Counties. 


Agriculture 

VIENNA.  LANDWIRTSCHAFTLICH-CHEMISCHE 

bundesversuchs-anstalt.  Festschrift  an- 
iasslich  des  60-jahrigen  bestandes  der  Land- 
wirtschaftlich-chemischen  bundesversuchs- 
anstalt  in  Wien.  Wien,   1929. 

Dairying 

Oliver,  Charles.  Selling  milk  cooperatively 
in  Connecticut.  Hartford,  Connecticut  milk 
producers'  association,  1930. 

Domestic  Animals,  Veterinary  Medicine 

Ash,  E.  C.  Dogs  and  how  to  know  them. 
Ed.  3.     London,  Epworth,  1927. 

Ash,  E.  C.  The  practical  dog  book.  London, 
Simpkin   Marshall,    1930. 

Hamilton,  Sir  Ian.  Belted  Galloways.  Lon- 
don, Vinton,   1930. 

Heelsbergen,  Teunis  van.  Mensch  und  tier 
im  zyklus  des  kontagiums.  Stuttgaft,  Enke, 
1930. 

Skandinaviska  kreatursforsakringsbolaget, 
Stockholm.  Rapport  des  quarante  ans  d'ac- 
tivitg  de  la  compagnie,  1890-1930.  Stock- 
holm,  1930. 

Field  Crops 

Colback,  A.  E.  Contribution  &  l'gtude  des 
riz  du  Sambirano  et  considerations  sur 
l'amelioration  des  riz  de  Madagascar. 
Paris,  1930. 

Gonzalez  Retderta,  Miguel.  Tratado  com- 
pleto  del  cultivo  del  algodonero  en  los 
tropicos  y  zonas  templadas.  Madrid,  San- 
tos, 1924. 

Murchison,  C.  T.  King  Cotton  is  sick. 
Chapel  Hill,  University  of  North  Carolina 
press,   1930. 

Rubber  manufacturers  association,  inc. 
Estate  and  native  plantation  rubber  in  the 
Middle  East,  1929.     New  York,  1930. 

Volker,  T.  From  primeval  forest  to  cultiva- 
tion [Medan?].  General  association  of 
rubber-planters  on  the  east-coast  of  Sumatra, 
1928. 

Horticulture,  Forestry 

Bailey,  L.  H.,  and  Bailey,  E.  Z.  Hortus. 
New  York,  Macmillan,  1930. 

Foerster,  Hans.  Biiume  in  berg  und  mark 
sowie  einigen  angrenzenden  landesteilen  im 
arbeitsgebiet  des  bergischen  komitees  fur 
naturdenkmalpflege.  Berlin.  Borntraeger, 
1918. 

Leonard,  L.  Y.,  and  Sylvain,  P.  G.  Culture 
potagere.  Port-au-Prince,  Service  technique 
de  l'agriculture  et  de  l'enseignement  profes- 
sionnel,  1930.  (Precis  d'horticulture  Hai- 
tienne,  v.  1.) 

Apiculture 

Bertrand,  Edouard.  La  conduite  du  rucher, 
calendner  de  l'apiculteur.  Paris,  Payot, 
1929. 

Confectionery 

Bookmeter,  M.  B.     Candy  and  candymaking. 

Peoria,  111.,  Manual  Arts  press,  1929. 
Building 
Kleinlogel,  Adolf.     Rahmenformeln.     Ed.  6. 

Berlin,  Ernst,   1929. 

Refrigeration 

Zarotschenzeff,  M.  T.     Between  two  oceans 
.  .  .  London,     Cold     storage     and     produce 
review,    1930.     Rapid   chilling  and   freezing 
systems  for  fish  and  meat. 
Roads 

Jansens,  C.  La  route  a  travers  les  ages 
1830-1930,  les  rev6tements  modernes. 
Bruxelles,  1930. 

Chemistry 

Ellis,  Carleton.  Hydrogenation  of  organic 
substances  including  fats  and  fuels.  Ed.  3. 
New  York,  Van  Nostrand,  1930. 

Haldane,  J.  B.  S.  Enzymes.  London,  Long- 
mans,  Green,   1930. 

Zoology 

Huxley,  J.  S.     Ants.     London,  Benn,  1930. 

Maeterlinck,  Maurice.  The  life  of  the  ant. 
New  York,  Day,  1930. 

Matthews,  L.  H.  The  birds  of  South 
Georgia.  Cambridge,  University  press,  1929. 
(Discovery  reports,  v.   1,  pp.  561-592.) 

VSEROSSIISKlI      S'EZD      ZOOLOGOV        ANATOMOV,      I 

gistologov.     1st,      Petrograd,      1922.     Pro- 
ceedings.    Petrograd,   1923. 
Botany 

Chamberlain,  C.  J.  Elements  of  plant  science. 
New    York,    McGraw-Hill,    1930. 

Fedorovskii.  A.  S.,  and  Lavrenko,  E.  Nat- 
urschutz  in  Ukraine.  Volumes  1  and  2. 
Kharkiv,   1927. 


NOON  NETWORK  PROGRAM 


Schedule  of  Speakers  and  Their  Sub- 
jects and  Dates  for  the  Broadcast  Week 
Beginning  Monday,  January  19 


The  network  radio  program  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  and  Federal  Farm  Board 
speakers  is  broadcast  during  the  National 
Farm  and  Home  Hour  by  38  associated  sta- 
tions of  the  National  Broadcasting  Co.  from 
1.05  to  1.20  p.  m.,  eastern  standard  time. 

Monday,  January  19 

Working  With  Soil  Organisms. — Dr. 
Charles  Thorn,  microbiologist,  Bureau  of 
Chemistry   and   Soils. 

Putting  Weather  Reports  to  Work. — Ar- 
thur J.  DeMars,  meteorologist,  Weather 
Bureau. 

Tuesday,  January  20 

January  Meeting,  Progressive  Garden 
Club. — W.  R.  Beattie,  horticulturist.  Bureau 
of   Plant   Industry,   presiding. 

Thursday,  January  22 

The  Hodsehold  Calendar. — Mrs.  Rowena 
Schmidt  Carpenter,  assistant  to  the  chief, 
Bureau  of  Home  Economics. 

New  Knowledge  of  Soil  Amendments. — 
Dr.  C.  C.  Fletcher,  soil  scientist,  Bureau  of 
Chemistry   and    Soils. 

Friday,  January   23 

The  Farm  Business  Library. — M.  S. 
Eisenhower,  director  of  information,  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture. 

The  Week  With  the  Farm  Board. — . 
Frank  Ridgway,  director  of  information,  Fed- 
eral Farm   Board. 

Second   farm  board  speaker  to  be  selected. 

Saturday,  January  24 

Land  Grant  College  Program. 


Gilbert-Carter,  Humphrey.  Our  catkin- 
bearing  plants.  Oxford,  Clarendon  press, 
1930. 

Muenscher,  W.  C.  L.  Keys  to  woody  plants. 
Ed.  3.     Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  Author,  1930. 

Economics,  Commerce 

Beveridge,  W.  H.  Unemployment.  London, 
Longmans,    Green,    1930. 

East  Indies  (Dutch).  Departement  van 
landbouw,  nijverheid  en  handel, 
Afdeeling  handel.  1930  Handbook  of  the 
Netherlands  East  Indies.  Batavia,  Java, 
1930. 

Falck,  Felix.  L'Alg6rie,  un  siecle  de  coloni- 
sation franeaise.  Paris,  Notre  domalne 
colonial,  1930. 

Huebner,  G.  G.,  and  Kramer,  R.  L.  Foreign 
trade.     New   York,   Appleton,   1930. 

Jones,  C.  F.  South  America.  New  York, 
Holt,  1930. 

National  industrial  conference  board. 
Wages  in  the  United  States,  1914-1929. 
New  York,  1930. 

Somerville,  John.  Chain-store  debate  man- 
ual. New  York,  National  Chain  Store 
Association,    1930. 

Yolb,      Jean.     Le      malaise      paysan.     Paris, 


"  Editions  Spes,"  1930. 


Sorrells,  J.  H.  The  working  press.  New 
York,   Ronald,    1930. 

Reference  Books 

Clegg,  James.  Clegs's  international  directory 
of  booksellers,  publishers,  1930-1931.  n.  8. 
no.  2.     London,  Simpkin  Marshall,  1930. 

West,  C.  J.  comp.  Five  years  of  research 
in  industry,  1926-1930.  New  York,  Na- 
tional research  council,  Division  of  engineer- 
ing  and   industrial    research,    1930. 

Periodicals  Currently  Received 

Alabama  economic  review,  monthly.  Vol- 
ume 1,  No.  1,  December  1,  1930,  Auburn, 
Ala. 

Budgerigar  bulletin.  Quarterly.  No.  12, 
March,   1930,   London. 

Textile  weekly.  Volume  1,  No.  1,  March  9, 
1928,  Manchester. 
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ANALYSIS  OF  THE  1932  AGRICULTURE  BUDGET  AS  SUBMITTED  TO  CONGRESS 

The  Budget  for  the  fiscal  year   1932  as  submitted  by  the 
President  to  Congress  recommends  that  a  total  of  $225,537,476 
(including  $137,500,000  for  roads)  be  provided  for  all  activities 
conducted  or  administered  by  the  department,   as  compared 
with  $174,345,474  for  all  purposes  for  the  fiscal  year  1931,  or 
an  increase  of  $51,192,002  over  total  funds  appropriated  for 
1931  up  to  December  1,  1930  (Table  1). 

TABLE  1—  Appropriations  for  1931  and  estimates  for  1932  (as  of  December 
1,  1930) 

which  the  work  now  conducted  by  the  division  of  agricultural 
engineering  of  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads,  together  with  a 
portion  of  the  appropriation  of  the  latter  bureau  for  general 
administrative  expenses,  is  recommended  to  be  transferred. 
As  all  the  operations  of  the  farm  which  involve  the  use  of  con- 
struction materials,  labor,  power,  machinery,  and  improvement 
of  the  land  by  irrigation,  drainage,  and  erosion  lie  partly  within 
the  field  of  engineering,  it  is  felt  that,  in  order  to  secure  the  most 
effective  coordination  of  effort  within  the  department  and  in 
its  relations  with  the  State  agricultural  colleges  and  experiment 
stations  and  with  commercial  and  other  nongovernmental 
agencies,  the  agricultural  engineering  work  should  be  segregated 
from  road  construction  activities  and  set  up  as  a  distinct  unit 

Group 

Appropria- 
tions, 1931 

Budget, 
1932    ■ 

Increase  or 
decrease 

1.  General   activities    (exclusive   of  special 

$70, 180,  910 

$74,  207, 540 

+$4, 026, 630 

coordinate  with  the  other  major  subdivisions  of  the  department. 

2.  Special  items: 

States  and  Territories  for  research  under 

Hatch,  Adams,  and  Purnell  Acts 

States  and  Territories  for  extension  work 
under  Smith-Lever  and  supplemental 

4, 340, 000 

8,  672, 936 
1,  740, 000 

100,  000 

4,  357,  000 

8, 672,  936 

800, 000 

+17,000 

INCREASES  FOR  RESEARCH 

The  recommended  increases  for  1932  include  items  totaling 
approximately  $1,200,000  for  expanding  the  research  of  the 
department,  and  $700,000  additional  for  continuing  the  building 

-1,740,000 
+700,  000 

program  at  the  forest  products  laboratory  at  Madison,  Wis. 

Forest   Products  Laboratory  construc- 

Among  the  increases  for  research  are  $30,000  for  animal  hus- 
bandry investigations;  $25,000  for  poultry  investigations;  $63,000 

Total,  special  items 

14, 852, 936 

13,  829,  936 

-1,023,000 

for  investigating  diseases  of  livestock;  $80,000  for  dairy  research 
projects;  $180,000  for  investigations  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant 
Industry;  $227,000  for  forestry  research  under  the   McNary- 

85,  033,  846 
89,  311,  628 

88,  037, 476 
137,  500,  000 

+4,  026,  630 

+48, 188,  372 

McSweeney  Act;  $113,000  for  projects  of  the  Bureau  of  Chem- 
istry and  Soils;  $156,000  for  research  by  the  Bureau  of  En- 

174, 345, 474 

225,  537, 476 

+51, 192,  002 

NEW  BUREAU  OF  AGRICULT 

The  1932  Budget  includes  a  pr< 

in  the  department  of  a  Bureau  of 

URAL  ENGir* 

jposal  for 
Agricultu 

JEERING 

the  esta 
ral  Engin 

olishment 
eering,  to 

tomology;  $93,000  for  activities  of  the  proposed  new  Bureau  of 
Agricultural  Engineering;  $210,000  for  marketing  investigations 
of  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics;  $40,000  for  investiga- 
tions of  the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics;  and  $70,000  for  ex- 

TABLE  2.— Summary,  by  Bureaus  and  Offices,  Comparing  Budget  Allowances  for  Fiscal  Year  1932  with  Funds  for  1931  (as  of  December  1, 1930) 


Appropria- 
tions, 1931 

Budget,  1932 

Bureau  or  office 

Total 

Increase 

Decrease 

Net  increase 
or  decrease 

$1, 169,  000 

1,  352,  000 

104,  000 

4,  751,  500 
10, 427,  936 

4, 113,  600 

15,  626,  935 

744, 115 

5,  590,  461 

15, 784,  230 

4, 015,  500 

100,  000 

$1,  281,  475 

1,  424,  921 

111,  640 

4,  754,  560 

10,  464, 496 

4,  575,  500 
16, 191,  785 

802,  810 

5,  766,  725 

16,  590, 120 

4,  015,  500 

800,  000 

$217,  075 
76,041 
7,640 
33,  490 
36,  560 
496,  900 
615,  450 
82,295 
211,  644 

830, 890 

$104,  600 
3,120 

+$112, 475 

+72, 921 

+7,640 

30,  430 

+3,  060 

+36,  560 

35,  000 
50,  600 
23,600 
35,380 

25,000 

+461,  900 

+564, 850 

+58,  695 

+176,  264 

Forest  Service: 

General  activities  (exclusive  of  forest  roads,  special  funds,  and  forest  products  laboratory 

+805, 890 

700,  000 

+700,  000 

19, 899,  730 

21, 405,  620 

1,  530,  890 

25,  000 

+1,  505,  890 

1,  704, 115 

2,  703,  204 
1, 905,  320 

208, 400 

459,  500 

6, 485, 390 

207,  700 

3,  728, 800 
1,  740, 000 

1,816,815 

2, 859, 120 

2,  216, 010 

180, 840 

583, 840 

7, 157, 767 

247,  380 

3, 749,  640 

112,  700 
205, 916 
458,  770 
2,440 
134, 340 
749,  377 
39,  680 

101, 920 

+112,  700 

50,  000 
148,  080 
30,  000 
10,  000 
77, 000 

+155, 910 

+310,  696 

-27,  560 

+124,  340 

+672,  377 

+39,  680 

Plant  Quarantine  and  Control  Administration: 

81,  080 
1,  740,  000 

+20, 840 

-1,740,000 

5, 468,  800 

3,  749,  640 

101,  920 

1,  821,  080 

-1,719,160 

172,  640 
1,616,000 

48, 500 
90,000 
185, 000 

200,  000 
1,822,652 

43, 880 
125, 000 
255,  000 

27,  360 
206,  652 

380 
35,  000 
70,  000 

+27,  360 

5,000 

+206, 652 

Miscellaneous  items: 

-4, 620 

+35,  000 

+70, 000 

323,500 

423,880 

105, 380 

5,000 

+100,  380 

Total,  exclusive  of  road  funds „ 

85,  033, 846 

88, 037, 476 

5, 452,  520 

2, 448,  890 

+3,003,630 

Road  funds: 

11,  000,  000 
75,  000, 000 
2, 000,  000 
1,311,628 

12,500,000 
125,000,000 

1,  500,  000  . 
50, 000, 000 

+1,  500,  000 

+50,  000,  000 

2,  000,  000 
1,311,628 

-2, 000, 000 

-1,311,628 

89,  311,  628 

137,  500,  000 

51,  500,  000 

3,311,628 

+48, 188, 372 

Grand  Total 

174,345,474 

225,537,476 

56,952,520 

5,  760, 518 

+51,192,002 
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panding  the  soil-erosion  program.  Also  an  increase  of  $58,000 
is  recommended  in  the  department  appropriation  for  printing, 
a  large  part  of  which  is  for  the  publication  of  manuscripts  on 
scientific  subjects. 

OTHER  INCREASES 

The  Budget  also  includes  increases  of  $21,000  for  the  motion- 
picture  work  of  the  Extension  Service;  $360,000  for  extending 
the  service  of  the  Weather  Bureau  in  aid  of  civil  aviation,  under 
the  air  commerce  act;  $250,000  for  payment  of  indemnities  in 
connection  with  tuberculosis  eradication  in  California;  $186,000 
for  the  administration  and  protection  of  the  national  forests 
and  $280,000  for  construction  and  maintenance  of  national- 
forest  improvements;  $75,000  for  cooperation  with  States  in 
fire  control  on  State  and  privately  owned  timberlands,  under 
the  Clarke- Mc Nary  Act;  $28,000  for  the  protection  of  migra- 
tory birds,  $200,000  for  the  acquisition,  maintenance,  and  ad- 
ministration of  bird  refuges  under  the  migratory  bird  conserva- 
tion act,  and  $150,000  for  the  acquisition  of  additional  lands  for 
the  Cheyenne  Bottoms  Bird  Refuge,  under  the  Bureau  of 
Biological  Survey;  $25,000  for  extending  the  market  inspection 
service,  $43,000  for  the  market  news  service,  $300,000  for  en- 
forcement of  the  perishable  agricultural  commodities  act  of  June 
10,  1930,  $23,000  for  enforcement  of  the  grain  standards  act, 
and  $57,000  for  the  administration  of  the  warehouse  act,  under 
the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics;  $70,000  for  strengthen- 
ing the  plant-quarantine  inspection  service  of  the  Plant  Quaran- 
tine and  Control  Administration;  $27,000  to  provide  more 
adequately  for  the  enforcement  of  the  grain  futures  act;  $200,000 
for  increasing  inspection  and  analytical  work  connected  with 
the  enforcement  of  the  food  and  drugs  act;  and  $35,000  for  the 
collection  of  loans  made  to  farmers  in  previous  years  in  flood, 
storm,  and  drought-stricken  areas. 


The  Budget  provides  for  the  transfer  of  the  department's 
experiment  station  at  Fairbanks,  Alaska,  to  the  Alaska  Agii- 
cultural  College  and  School  of  Mines,  and  for  the  abandonment 
of  the  department  stations  at  Sitka  and  Kodiak,  Alaska,  en- 
tailing a  reduction  of  $28,750,  which,  however,  is  offset  in  part 
by  a  recommended  appropriation  of  $15,000  to  be  paid  to  the 
Territory  for  the  agricultural  experiment  station.  Other  de- 
creases in  the  Budget  include  $75,000  for  operation  of  Center 
Market  in  Washington,  on  account  of  the  proposed  closing  of 
this  market  on  January  1,  1931,  in  connection  with  the  Federal 
building  program;  $50,000  for  corn  borer  control,  incident  to 
removal  of  the  requirement  with  respect  to  certain  regulated 
products;  and  $30,000  for  control  of  the  Asiatic  beetle,  due  to 
the  lifting  of  the  quarantine  against  this  pest. 

ROAD  FUNDS 

Provision  is  made  in  the  Budget  for  an  increase  from  $11,- 
000,000  to  $12,500,000  for  forest  roads  and  tiails  and  from 
$75,000,000  to  $125,000,000  for  Federal-aid  highways  in  con- 
nection with  the  enlarged  construction  programs  contemplated 
by  the  acts  of  April  4,  1930,  and  May  5,  1930. 

BROOKHART  ACT  AND  UNDERAVERAGE  SALARY  GRADE  ADJUSTMENTS 

Included  within  the  increases  provided  by  the  Budget  for 
1932  is  a  total  of  $268,287  for  salary  adjustments  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Biookhart  Salary  Act  of  July  3,  1930,  amend- 
ing the  classification  act  of  1923.  This  amount  is  exclusive  of 
approximately  $30,000  for  Brookhart  Act  salary  adjustments 
of  employees  carried  on  certain  special  appropriations,  such  as 
the  Federal-aid  highway  and  forest  road  and  trail  funds,  which 
have  been  absorbed  by  these  appropriations  without  increase 
in  their  totals. 

The  Budget  also  includes,  distributed  throughout  the  appro- 
priation items,  recommended  increases  totaling  $223,820  for 
underaverage  salary  grade  adjustments. 

BUDGET  INFORMATION  IN  DETAIL 

The  Budget  estimates  for  1932,  by  bureaus,  and  the  amounts 
allocated  to  research,  compared  with  like  figures  for  1931,  as 
well  as  a  detailed  statement  of  increases  and  decreases  for 
1932,  are  shown  in  Tables  2,  3,  and  4. 


TABLE  3.— Summary,  by  Bureaus  and  Offices,  of  Estimated  Allocations  for  Re- 
search in  Appropriations  for  1931  and  in  Budget  for  1932 


Bureau  or  office 

Estimated 
expendi- 
tures, 1931 

Estimated  In  Budget, 
1932 

Total 

Increase  or 
decrease 

General  department  administration  and  over- 
head (including   publication  and    library 
work) 

Office  of  Experiment  Stations  (exclusive  of 
payments  to  States  and  Territories  under 

$800,600 

411, 500 

196,  450 

i  1,  267,  473 

744, 115 

4,  550,  361 

1 1,  571, 800 

» 1,  859, 115 

2,  703,  204 

354,480 

640,823 
» 457,  940 
1,  786.  220 

207,700 

116,000 

$855,  493 

397, 560 

214,  590 

1  1,  349, 145 

802,  810 

4,  731,  455 

'  1,  819, 180 

8  2,  021,  815 

2,  859, 120 

366,389 

647,840 

550,900 

2,  015,  030 

247,  380 

+$54,893 
—13,940 

+18, 140 

+81.  672 

+58,  695 

+181,  094 

Forest  Service  (exclusive  of  Forest  Products 
Laboratory  construction)... 

+247,  380 
+162,  700 

+155,  916 

+11,909 

Bureau  of  Public  Roads  (including  highway 
research  paid  from  Federal-aid  road  funds) . 

+7,017 

+92,  960 

+228,  810 

+39,  680 
-116,  000 

Plant  Quarantine  and  Control  Administra- 
tion (Mediterranean  fruit-fly  research) 

Total  research,  department  funds,  ex- 
clusive of  forest  products  laboratory 

17,  667.  7.S1 
100,  000 

18,  878,  707 
800,000 

+1,  210.  926 

Forest  products  laboratory  construction 

+700,  000 

Total  research,  Department  of  Agricul- 

17,  767,  781 
4,  340,  000 

19,  678,  707 
4,  357,  000 

+1,  910,  928 

Payments  to  States  and  Territories  for  re- 
search under  Hatch,  Adams,  and  Purnell 

+17,000 

Grand  total  for  research  under  funds  ex- 
pended or  administered  by  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture 

22, 107,  781 

24,  035,  707 

+1, 927, 926 

1  Includes  experiments  in  livestock  production  in  southern  United  States. 

1  Including  soil-erosion  investigations. 

» Included  under  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  appropriations  for  1931. 

TABLE  4.— Increases  and  Decreases  by  Bureaus  and  Projects 


Appropria- 
tion, 1931 

Budget,  1932 

Bureau  and  item 

Total 

Increase  or 
decrease 

OFFICE  OF  THE  SECRETARY: 

Salaries — 
Transfer  of  detailed  personnel  from  other 

+$21, 320 

Transfer  of  detailed  personnel  from  other 

+18. 920 

Additional  personnel  (telephone  opera- 

+7,080 

+7. 115 

+5,840 

Total --- 

$36,0  JO         $796, 275|         +60,275 

Mechanical  shops  and  power  plant- 
Changing  from  direct  to  alternating  elec- 

+9,780 

+12,  720 

+500 

+1,000 

Total _ - 

102,  COO 

126, 000 

+24,000 

Miscellaneous  expenses- 
New  extensible  building — 

+16, 100 

+15,000 

+10,000 

+60,000 

Changing  from  direct  to  alternating  elec- 
tric current  in  wings  and  conformable 
changes  in  electric  equipment  and  ap- 

+19,  700 

Upkeep  and  repairs  of  buildings  acquired 

+12,000 

Reduction  due  to  1931  nonrecurring  item 

-40,000 

Reduction  in  1931  item  of  $4,600  for  two 
passenger  automobiles  (leaving  $3,000 

-1,600 

Total — 

198,000 

289,200 

+91.  200 

Rent  of  buildings  (reduction  due  to  antici- 
pated savings  in  rentals  on  account  of 
completion  and  occupancy  of  extensible 
building  winter  of  1931) 

133,000 

70,000 

-63,000 

1,169,000 

1,281,475 
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TABLE  4. — Increases  and  Decreases  by  Bureaus  and  Projects — Continued 


Appropria- 
tion, 1931 

Budget,  1932 

Bureau  and  item 

Budget,  1932 

Bureau  and  Item 

Total 

Increase  or 
decrease 

tion,  1931 

Total 

Increase  or 
decrease 

OFFICE  OF  INFORMATION: 

Salaries  and  general  expenses — 
Central  file  and  emergency  distribution 

+$7, 560 
+2,  600 

-3, 120 

+3, 921 
+3, 960 

EXTENSION  SERVICE— Continued. 
Agricidtural  exhibits- 
Expansion  to  meet  increased  demands 

+$9, 210 
+660 

Total 

Cooperative  farm  forestry  extension   (to 
provide  for  cooperation  with  Connecticut 
and  Utah  on  a  full-time  instead  of  half- 

Transfer  of  2  employees  to  Secretary's 

$120,  000 

$129, 870 

+9, 870 

70,  000 

72,  000 

Total              

$410,  000 
942,  000 

$424,  921 
1, 000,  000 

+14, 921 
+58,  000 

+2,  000 

Printing  and  binding  (to  provide  for  ur- 
gent printing  and  binding  requirements). 

Total 

10,427,936 

10,464,496 

+36,560 

WEATHER  BUREAU: 

General  administrative  expenses — 

Total 

1,352,000 

1,424,921 

+72,921 

LIBRARY: 

+2,  260 
+1,  000 
+2,  800 
+560 
+1,  020 

+1, 680 

Salaries  and  expenses — 

+1, 000 

Total 

General  weather  service  and  research — 
Erection  of  building  at  Tatoosh  Island, 
Wash 

136, 000 

138,  680 

+2,  680 

+30, 000 

Total „ 

104,  GG0 

111,640 

+7, 640 

+4,000 

Repair  of  river  gauges  and  expansion  of 
river  and  flood  service  in  New  England 



... 

OFFICE  OF  EXPERIMENT  STATIONS: 

for  research — 
Increase  authorized  by  act  of  May  16, 

+2,  000 
+15, 000 

+4,000 
+4,000 

Extension   of   vessel    weather-reporting 

Organization  of  additional  district  in  Ap- 
palachian region  for  forest  fire  weather 
warning  and  strengthening  work  in  ex- 
isting  districts    (including   $2,050   for 
forest    weather    research    under    the 

Payment  to  Alaska,  authorized  by  act  of 
Feb.  23,  1929 

Total „ 

4,  340,  000 

4,  357,  000 

+17,  000 

+8,000 

General  administration — 
Additional    personnel    and    incidental 
travel  expense  in  correlating  increased 
research  activities  of  department  and 

+5, 100 
+1,  780 

Brookhart  Act  salary  adjustments .. 

+8,000 
+30, 320 

Total                 , 

2, 527,  200 

2, 615, 520 

+88, 320 

Horticultural  protection — 
Extension  of  fruit-frost  protection  service 
in  Rio  Grande  Valley  and  coastal  region 

Total ,    ,..   

162,  500 

169,  380 

+6,880 

+10,000 

Alaska  experiment  stations — 

-16,  000 
-7,  750 
-5,000 

+4,050 
+300 

Brookhart  Act  salary  adjustments.. 



+100 
+800 

Aerology- 
Extension  of  meteorological  service  in  aid 
of  commercial  aviation — 
Increased    service,    Washington    and 

Agricultural    College    and    School    of 

60,400 

61, 3C0 

+10,900 

being  made  to  carry  into  effect  the 
Alaska  station  act  of  Feb.  23,  1929) 

+55, 160 

tinuation  of  cereal  and  forage  work, 
yak  cross-breeding,  Galloway  cattle  in- 
vestigations heretofore  conducted  at 

Additional  service  for  2,796  miles 

Service  for  3,597  miles  of  new  airways 
to  begin  operations  on  or  before  July 

1,  1931 

Extension  of  3-hour  system  of  reports 
and  forecasts  in  southwestern  States.. 

+71, 500 



+146, 020 

+56, 060 
+24,240 

85,  000 

60,  600 

-24,  400 

Extension  of  airways  service  in  Hawaii. 

1931  nonrecurring  item  for  equipment.. 

Brookhart  Act  salary  adjustments 

+32,240 
-35, 000 
+1, 520 
+8, 260 

Hawaii  experiment  station — 
Reduction  in  appropriation  for  investi- 

-1,  680 
+200 

— — — - 

--"™:::::: 

Total 

BUREAU  OF  ANIMAL  INDUSTRY: 

General  administrative  expenses — 

1,400,000 

1, 760,  000 

+360,000 

Total 

45, 000 

43,520 

-1,480 

4,113,600 

4,575,500 

+461,900 

+4,  360 
+200 

+2, 675 

Total 

59, 000 

63,  560 

+4,  560 

+2, 750 

Inspection  and  quarantine — 

Guam   experiment   station    (increase    for 
Brookhart  Act  salary  adjustments) 

30, 000 

30,200 

+200 

182, 900 

188, 325 

+5, 425 



30,000 

30,  300 

+300 

+3, 720 

+9,  730 

Tuberculosis  eradication — 
Operating  expenses- 
Cooperation  with  State  and  county 
authorities,    principally   in   Middle 
West,  in  control  and  eradication  of 
avian  tuberculosis   (no  indemnities 

involved) 

Brookhart  Act  salary  adjustments 

Underaverage  salary  grade  adjustments 
Indemnities  (to  meet  Federal  share  inci- 
dent to  institution  of  bovine  tubercu- 
losis control  in  California) 

Eradicating  cattle  ticks— 

Total 

4,751,500 

4,754,560 

+3,060 

795, 000 

808,450 

+13, 450 

EXTENSION  SERVICE: 

Payments  to  States,  Hawaii,  and  Alaska- 
Supplemental  Smith-Lever  funds 

1,  580,  000 

1,  480, 000 

10,  000 

1, 000,  000 

4,  602,  936 

L  580,  000 

1, 480, 000 

10, 000 

1,000,000 

4,  602,  936 

~::~ii:: 

~ 

~~ 

Additional  agricultural  extension  work... 

+60, 000 
+5, 800 
+14, 100 

Total __ 

8,  672,  936 

8,  672,  936 

General  administrative  expenses  (increase 

15,000 

15,  260 

+260 

+250, 000 

for  Brookhart  Act  salary  adjustments)... 

6, 190, 000 

6,  519, 900 

+329, 900 



_ 

+21,  090 
+3,  340 

Farmers'  cooperative  demonstrations— 
For  development  of  motion  picture  work. 

+1, 900 

Underaverage  salary  grade  adjustments. . 

+3,  740 

Total 

1,  550,  000 

1,574,430 

+24,  430 

770, 000 

775, 640 

+5, 640 
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TABLE  4. — Increases  and  Decreases  by  Bureaus  and  Projects — Continued 


Bureau  and  item 


BUREAU  OF  ANIMAL  INDUSTRY— Contd. 
Animal  husbandry- 
Clearing  land  and  fencing  at  Beltsville, 

Md.,  for  swine  investigations 

Study  of  horse  power  in  relation  to  farm 

power _ - - 

Beef-cattle  investigations- 
Pasture   and  water  development  and 
shed  and  lot  construction  at  Miles 

City,  Mont - 

Clearing  and  fencing  at  Beltsville 

1931  nonrecurring  items  of  $5,000  for 
painting,  repairs,  water  system,  etc., 
at  Miles  City,  and  $5,000  for  equip- 
ment at  Beltsville 

Poultry  investigtions — 
Expansion  of  feeding  research  at  BeJts- 

viile.. 

Meat  and  egg  quality  studies 

Hatchabilitv  research  (embryo  mor- 
tality)  

Breeding  research  (inheritance  of  egg- 
production  characteristics  and  vigor) . 
1931  nonrecurring  items  of  $20,000  for 
construction  at  Beltsville  and  $5,600 
for  land  and  construction  at  Glen- 
dale,  Ariz — 

Brookhart  Act  salary  adjustments 

Underaverage  salary  grade  adjustments.. 


Appropria- 
tion, 1931 


Budget,  1932 


Total 


Total. 


Diseases  of  animals- 
Investigation  of  hemorrhagic  septicemia 
affecting  cattle i 

Study  of  foot-rot  in  sheep  and  cattle i 

Investigation  of  infectious  marnrrritis.*...i 

Investigation  of  poultry  diseases 

Expansion  of  studies  of  anaplasmosis... 
Laboratory  at  Beltsville  for  study  of  pai 

asites 

Brookhart  Act  salary  adjustments 

Underaverage  salary  grade  adjustments 


Total. 


Hog  cholera— 

Brookhart  Act  salary  adjustments 

Underaverage  salary  grade  adjustments. 


Total. 


Eradicating  dourine— 

Eradication  in  northern  Nevada,  includ- 
ing western  Shoshone  Indian  Reserva- 
tion, southeastern  Oregon,  southern 
Idaho,  and  on  San  Carlos  Indian  Reser- 
vation in  Arizona 

Underaverage  salary  grade  adjustments.. 


Total- 


Enforcement  of  packers  and  stockyards  act — 
Transfer  of  3  attorneys  to  office  of  solicitor.  | 

Brookhart  Act  salary  adjustments 

Underaverage  salary  grade  adjustments. 


Meat  inspection  (supplemental) — 

Brookhart  Act  salary  adjustments 

Underaverage  salary  grade  adjustments. 


415,000 


Total I    2,640.000 


Increase  or 
decrease 


+$2,000 
+2,500 


+9,000 
+11,495 


-10,000 


+20,  000 
+2,000 


+1,000 
+2,000 


—•la,  bUO 
+1,  970 

+4,  030 


+20,  395 


+20,000 
+5,000 
+5,000 

+12,000 
+3,422 

+13,000 
+1,  578 
+2,920 


462,920  j        +62,920 


+2.  480 
+6,  550 


506,  030 


+15,  300 
+190 


+15,  490 


Meat  inspection  (permanent  annual)  - 
Total 


BUREAU  OF  DAIRY  INDUSTRY: 

General  administrative  expenses- 
Increased  administrative  expenses  due  to 

expansion  in  research. 

Brookhart  Act  salary  adjustments 

Underaverage  salary  grade  adjustments.. 


Total. 


2, 749,  790 


3,  000,  000       3,  000.  000 


15,626,935  !  16,191,785 


work 


Dairy  investigations- 
Swiss    cheese    introduction 
Wisconsin 

Dairy-herd  improvement  investigations- 
Laboratory  equipment  and  test  animals 
in  connection  with  studies  on  the 
relation  of  conformation  and  anatomy 
to  milk-producing  capacity,  studies 
on  the  physiology  of  milk  secretion, 
and  of  causes  of  and  remedies  for  certain 

types  of  sterility  in  dairy  cattle 

100  acres  at  Beltsville  to  provide  facilities 
for  dairy  research  and  to  permit  eco- 
nomical production  of  feed ... 


+21.140 
+88,  650 


+109,  790 


+564,850 


+6,831 

+1,169 

+400 

+8,400 


+3,800 
+6,800 


+15,  505 
+15,750 


Bureau  and  item 


BUREAU  OF  DAIRY  INDUSTRY— Contd. 
Dairy  investigations— Contd. 

Nutrition  of  dairy  cows- 
Laboratories  at  Beltsville 

Purchase  of  additional  animals 

1931  nonrecurring  items  of  $11,000  for 
purchase  of  land  at  Beltsville,  $7,600 
for  construction  of  a  physiological 
laboratory  at  Beltsville,  and  $5,000 
for  construction  of  a  barn  at  Huntley, 
Mont 

Brookhart  Act  salary  adjustments 


Appropria- 
tion, 1931 


Total  . 


Budget,  1932 


Increase  or 
decrease 


-$25,000 
+4,000 


-23,600 
+3,040 


TOTAX 

744,115 

802,  810 

+58,695 

BUREAU  OF  PLANT  INDUSTRY: 

General  administrative  expenses — 

i 

+3.266 

+1,094 

Mycology  and  disease  survey— 

Brookhart  Act  salary  adjustments 

Underaverage  salary  grade  adjustments. 


Total. 


Citrus  canker  eradication — 
Reduction  made  possible  by  progress  to- 
ward complete  elimination  of  canker 

from  commercially  important  areas 

Brookhart  Act  salary  adjustments 

Underaverage  salary  grade  adjustments.. 

Forest  pathology — 

Pathological  investigations  in  cooperation 
with  Forest  Service,  including  studies 
of  diseases  of  hardwoods  and  heartrot 
problems  in  the  Northeast  and  the 
Appalachian  and  Gulf  regions  (author- 
ized by  McNary-McSweeney  Act) 

Investigations  of  the  Dutch  elm  disease.. 

Brookhart  Act  salary  adjustments 


59,500 


45,  000  |  40, 100 


Total. 


Blister  rust  control— 

Brookhart  Act  salary  adjustments. 

Underaverage  salary  grade  adjustments- 


Plant  nutrition — 

Brookhart  Act  salary  adjustments 

Underaverage  salary  grade  adjustments. 


Total. 


Cotton  production  and  diseases- 
Development  and  maintenance  of  ade- 
quate stocks  of  pure  seed  for  use  in  one- 
variety  cotton  communities,  and  inves- 
tigation of  means  of  determining  most 
effective  methods  of  establishing  one- 
variety  cotton  production  in  south- 
eastern cotton  belt 

Field  tests  of  new  possibilities  of  con- 
trolling cotton  root-rot  in  Texas,  Ari- 
zona, and  California,  in   cooperation 

with  Chemistry  and  Soils 

Brookhart  Act  salary  adjustments 


210,000 


18,250 


Total. 


Rubber,  fiber,  and  other  tropical  plants— 

Brookhart  Act  salary  adjustments 

Underaverage  salary  grade  adjustments. 


Drug  and  related  plants— 

Brookhart  Act  salary  adjustments 

Underaverage  salary  grade  adjustments. 


37,700 


+460 
+380 


-5.060 
+60 
+100 


-4,900 


+12,  520 
+1,668 
+1,052 


+1,300 
+300 


454, 700  |         456, 300  I  +1, 


+60 
+200 


+20, 143 


+12,000 

+997 


+33,140 


+463 
+637 


+420 
+220 


+640 


Nematology — 

+360 

+520 

Total 

57,900             5S.  780  '              +880 

Seed  laboratory — 

j 

+420 

+520 

:::_:__! 

Total - 

77.SO0  ;          78,740  j              +940 
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TABLE  4. — Increases  and  Decreases  by  Bureaus  and  Projects — Continued 


Appropria- 
tion, 1931 

Budget,  1932 

Bureau  and  item 

Appropria- 
tion, 1931 

Budget,  1932 

Bureau  and  item 

Total 

Increase  or 
decrease 

Total 

Increase  or 
decrease 

BUREAU  OF  PLANT  INDUSTRY— Continued. 

Cereal  crops  and  diseases — 

+$10, 160 
+3, 900 

BUREAU  OF  PLANT  INDUSTRY— Continued. 
Operation  of  National  Arboretum... 

$30, 000 

$30,  000 

Toial. 

S,  590, 461 

5, 766, 725 

+$176,264 

FOREST  SERVICE: 

General  administrative  expenses- 
Expert  in  forest-fire  control 

Total                               

$560,  000 

$574, 060 

+14,060 

Barberry  eradication- 

-3,  200 
+420 
+460 

+4, 840 

Transfer  of  employee  to  office  of  solicitor. 

+3,  570 

Total 

362, 230 

370,640 

+8, 410 

Protection  and  administration  of  national 
forests- 
Additional     guards     and     fire-fighting 
equipment 

Total 

379,  920 

377,  600 

-2,320 

Tobacco  investigation —                    > 
Production  and  handling  research  in  co- 

+6,000 

+4,  030 
+660 
+620 

+42,160 
+24, 000 

operation  with  South  Carolina  Experi- 

Administration of  increased  timber  sales . 

Control   of   white-pine   blister  rust   for 
protection  of  stands  in  northern  Idaho 
and  adjacent  portions  of  Montana  and 
Washington,  in  cooperation  with 
Bureau  of  Plant  Industry 

ment  Station,  including  study  of  possi- 
bilities of  successful  culture  of  Turkish 
tobacco  in  South  Carolina  and  North 

Research  on  Burley  tobacco  problems  in 

+20,000 
+1, 000 
+9, 000 

eastern  Tennessee  and  adjoining  coun- 

ties in  Virginia  and  North  Carolina,  in 

Additional  grazing  experts 

cooperation   with   Tennessee   Experi- 

Studies  in  management  of  fish  and  game. . 

+6,000 

Increased  administrative  work  incident 
to  occupancy  and  other  special  uses  of 

Underaverage  salary  grade  adjustments .. 

4,000 
+8,000 

Sugar  plants  (Brookhart  Act  salary  adjust- 

80,  310 

91,620 

+11,310 

Coordination  and  control  of  recreational 
uses 

412,  926 

413,  700 

+774 

Administration  and  protection  of  new 
forest  units  being  purchased  under  the 
Weeks  law  and  Clarke-McNary  Act. . . 

Botany— 
Field  studies  to  determine  comparative 
effectiveness  of  methods  of  controlling 
perennial  peppergrass,  locoweed,  wild 

+5,  720 
+480 
+420 

+20, 000 

Brookhart  Act  salary  adjustments.. 

+44, 480 

Total _ 

Fighting  forest  fires 

7, 108,  600 

7, 295,  240 

+  186,640 

Underaverage  salary  grade  adjustments,. 

100,  000 

100,  000 

Total 

53,  800 

60,  420 

+6,620 

Aerial  fire  control.. 

50, 000 

50,000 

Land  classification- 
Expediting  program  of  acquiring  private 
lands  within  exterior  boundaries  of 
national  forest  through  exchange  of 
national-forest  timber  or  land  for  pri- 

Dry-land  agriculture- 
Reduction  for  station  at  Cheyenne,  Wyo. 
Brookhart  Act  salary  adjustments 

-27,  120 
+2,040 

Total 

363,  900 

338,  820 

-25,  080 

+6,  280 
+200 

Western  irrigation  agriculture- 

+2,  660 
+680 

Total 

lands,   Huntley,   Belle   Fourche,   and 

52.  500 

58,  980 

+6, 480 

Bard  field  stations,  and  replacement  of 

57, 000 

67,  000 

Planting  on  national  forests 

Brookhart  Act  salary  adjustments .. 

225,  000 

250,  000 

+25,  000 

Total 

150,  600 

153,  940 

+3,  340 

sources- 
Exploration,  location,  cruising,  and  map- 

Horticultural  crops  and  diseases- 

+  10,  000 

+10,  000 

+15,  000 
+25.  000 
+8,  000 
+7,  654 
+  14,000 
+8,  706 

+4,940 
+5,000 

Testing  and  development  of  new  spray 
materials  for  fruit-disease  control,  with 
particular  reference  to  sprays  that  will 

Determination   of  grazing   capacity   of 
ranges  and  preparation  and  applica- 

+320 

121,000 

131,  260 

+  10,  260 

Studies  of  physiological  and  biochemical 

Improvements  on  national  forests- 
Construction  and  maintenance  of  protec- 
tion improvements,  other  than  roads 

factors  which  influence  growth,  devel- 

Production  of  high  quality  fruit  crops 

+90,  000 
+150,  000 

Citrus  irrigation  investigations 

Deciduous-fruit  breeding  investigations .. 





Construction  and  maintenance  of  protec- 

Construction  and  maintenance  of  range 
improvements,   cost  of  which  under 
system  of  increased  grazing  fees  will 
need  to  be  borne  wholly  by  Govern- 

Total 

1,  277.  000 

1, 375,  360 

+98,  360 

Phony  peach  eradication  (increase  for  un- 

85,  000 

85,  180 

+180 

+20,000 

Construction  and  maintenance  of  im- 
provements   required    in    connection 

Gardens  and  grounds — 

+380 
+960 

+20,000 

Underaverage  salary  grade  adjustments.. 

Total 

2,  500,  000 

2,  780, 000 

+280,  000 

Total 

97,  740 

99,  080 

+1,  340 

Research  in  forest  management — 
Preventing  and  suppressing  forest  fires- 

+600 
+420 

+15, 000 

+15,  000 

Planting  by  Northeastern  Station 

+  10,000 

Growth  and  yields  of  northern  hard- 

Total 

60,  000 

61,  020 

+1,020 

+10,  000 

Insuring  natural  reforestation  in  Douglas- 
fir   and   western    yellow-pine    forests 

Foreign  plant  introduction — 
Additional  facilities  at  field  stations- 
Extension  at  Chapman  Field,  Fla 

+1,000 

+3,  680 
+1,  460 

+2,  660 

Brookhart  Act  salary  adjustments - 

+1,840 

Calif .'. ' 

Total.. 

492,  500 

547,000 

+54,  500 

Range  investigations- 
California  Forest  Experiment  Station- 
Management  in  relation  to  timber  pro- 

Total 

222,  000  |        228,  140 

+6, 140 

Forage  crops  and  diseases- 
Study  of  acid-tolerant  legumes  in  the 
Ozark  region 

+  10,000 
+  10.000 

+5,  000 
+700 

South,  western  Forest  and  Range  Experi- 
ment Station- 
Relation  of  water  to  damage  to  western 

Brookhart  Act  salary  adjustments 

Total 

273,  675  ;         279,  375  j          +5,  700 

+7,120 

Restoration   of  range    vegetation   on 
southwestern  sand  dunes  and  grav- 
elly ranges 

Biophysical  laboratory— 
Brookhart  Act  salary  adjustments 

+420 
+300 

+7,120 

r  g  sa  ary  gra  e  adjustments.. 

Brookhart  Act  salary  adjustments 

+360 

TotaL. 

36,000           sfi  79n 

+720 

85, 400 

120,000 

+34,600 
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TABLE  4. — Increases  and  Decreases  by  Bureaus  and  Projects — Continued 


Bureau  and  item 


FOREST  SERVICE— Continued. 
Forest  products  investigations- 
Methods  to  improve  lasting  qualities  of 

paints  and  finishes  on  wood 

Antishrink  treatment  for  wood 

Improvement  of  use  of  wood  in  frame 

buildings 

Brookhart  Act  salary  adjustments 

Total - — 

Construction  of  forest  products  laboratory 
(.balance  of  5900,000  authorized  by  act  of 
April  15, 1930,  for  new  buildings  at  Madi- 
son, Wis.,  of  which  $100,000  was  actually 
appropriated  in  1931;  total  of  $800,000  to 
be  made  immediately  available) 


Forest  survey- 
Survey  of  southern  pine  region .... 

Survey  of  forest  regions  of  Inland  Empire. 

Expansion  of  cooperative  surveys  begun 
in  the  fiscal  year  1931  in  the  Lake  States 
region  and  in  California  and  initiation  of 
similar  work  in  one  or  more  additional 


Total — 

Forest  economics  (increase  for  study  of 
cut-over  land  problem,  with  particular 
reference  to  situation  in  the  Lake  States 
and  the  South,  with  incidental  attention 
to  related  abandoned  farm  land) 


Forest  fire  cooperation— 
Increased  Federal  allotments  to  States 
cooperating  in  preventing  and  suppress- 
ing fires  on  State  and  privately  owned 
timberlands,  under  Clarke-McXary  Act . 
Brookhart  Act  salary  adjustments -. 

Total - 


Cooperative  distribution  of  forest  planting 
stock  (increase  to  provide  average  of 
$2,000  to  each  of  45  States  expected  to 
qualify  in  1932  for  cooperation  under 
Clarke-McNary  Act,  allowing  $5,000  for 
administrative  expenses)— . -. 


Acquisition  of  additional  forest  lands  (in- 
crease of  $800  required  for  Brookhart  Act 
salary  adjustments  absorbed  in  1932 
total) - - 


Appropria- 
tion, 1931 


Budget,  1932 


Increase  or 
decrease 


+$8,700 
+15.000 


+10.000 
+4.300 


$637,000  |       $675,000 


100,000  800,000         +700.000 


+40.  000 
+20,000 


125.  000  200.  000  +75.  000 


1,  700.  000       1.  775.  000 


95,000 


+75,000 


Roosevelt  memorial  (completion  in  1931)... 

Special  funds — 

Refunds  to  depositors 

National  Forest  Reservation  Commis- 
sion-  

Payments  to  States  and  Territories  for 
benefit  of  county  roads  and  schools 
(receipt  funds) 

Cooperative  work  (contributions  by 
cooperators) 

Payments  to  school  funds,  Arizona  and 
New  Mexico  (receipt  funds). 

Roads  and  trails  for  States  (receipt 
funds) 

Total 


Total,    Exclusive    of    Foeest 

Roads  a>~d  Teails 

BUREAU  OF  CHEMISTRY  AND  SOILS: 

General  administrative  expenses — 

Brookhart  Act  salary  adjustments 

Underaverage  salary  grade  adjustments.. 


2,000.000 

2.  000,  000 

25,000 

-25,000 

75,000 
500 

75,000 
500 

1,600,000 

1.  700,  000 

40,000 

600,000 

1,600,000 

1,  700,  000 
40,000 
600,000 

4,015,500 

4,  015,  500 

19,899,730 

21, 405,  620 

+1,  505,  S90 

+520 
+755 


Total 

58,540             59,815  ,           +1, 275 

Agricultural  chemical  investigations — 
Study  of  chemical  and  enzymic  deteriora- 
tion  of  sugarcane  under  various  cli- 

+5,000 
+5,181 

-ro.  000 

Expansion  of  research  in  development  of 
improved  methods  of  preserving  fruit 
juices  by  pasteurization,  freezing,  and 
canning  ,                           

Survey  of  possible  domestic  sources  of 
tannin,  and  large-scale  experiments,  in 
cooperation  with  Bureau  of  Plant  In- 
dustry,   with    foreign    tormin-bearing 

Brookhart  Act  salary  adjustments 

Total , 

Color  investigations — 
Industrial  fermentation  studies,  with  a 
view  to  further  increasing  the  use  of 
waste    farm    products    by    industries 
through  development  of  fermentation 
processes  for  the  manufacture  of  im- 
portant chemicals 

+5,000 
+460 
+880 

Brookhart  Act  salary  adjustments 

Underaverage  salary  grade  adjustments.. 

Bureau  and  item 


Appropria- 
tion, 1931 


BUREAU  OF  CHEMISTRY  AND  SOILS— Contd. 

Sirup  and  sugar  investigations — 

Brookhart  Act  salary  adjustments 

Underaverage  salary  grade  adjustments.. 


Budget,  1932 


Increase  or 
decrease 


Total. 


Insecticide  and  fungicide  investigations- 
Cooperation  with  Bureau  of  Plant  In- 
dustry in  investigation  of  fungicides  for 
control  of  perennial  apple  canker  in 

Oregon  and  Washington .... 

Cooperation  with  Bureau  of  Entomology 
at  "Whittier,  Calif.,  in  studies  of  fum- 
igation problems  of  the  citrus  industry 

Brookhart  Act  salary  adjustments 

Underaverage  salary  grade  adjustments... 


$37,600  $37,975 


Total. 


Dust  explosion  and  farm  fires — 

Brookhart  Act  salary  adjustments 

Underaverage  salary  grade  adjustments. 


Total. 


Xaval  stores  investigations — 

Brookhart  Act  salary  adjustments 

Underaverage  salary  grade  adjustments.. 

Soil  chemistry —  • 

Study  of  chemical  characteristics  and 

organic  soil  constituents  of  peat 

Brookhart  Act  salary  adjustments 

Underaverage  salary  grade  adjustments.. 

Total 

Soil  physics — 

Brookhart  Act  salary  adjustments 

Underaverage  salary  grade  adjustments.. 
Total 


52,2S5 


Fertilizer  investigations — 

Expansion  of  X-ray,  spectroscopic,  and 
photochemical  investigations,  with  spe- 
cial reference  to  fixation  of  nitrogen 

Investigation  of  improved  methods  of 
phosphate  production  by  blast  furnaces, 
with  a  view  to  lowering  the  cost  and 
accomplishing  a  more  complete  utiliza- 
tion of  phosphate  deposits 

Extension  of  concentrated  fertilizer  in- 
vestigations  

Brookhart  Act  salary  adjustments 


Total. 


Soil  survey — 
Expansion  of  detailed  and  reconnaissance 
soil  surveys  to  meet  State  cooperation. 

Brookhart  Act  salary  adjustments 

Total 

Soil-bacteriology  investigations— 

Brookhart  Act  salary  adjustments . 

Underaverage  salary  grade  adjustments.. 


325,  705 


Total. 


Soil-fertility  investigations — 

In  citrus  and  truck -crop  belts  of  Florida 
and  Southeast l 

Extension  of  study  of  cotton  fertilizer 
placement  from  South  Carolina  to  other 
sections  of  the  South  and  to  such  crops 
as  potatoes  and  corn  in  the  Northeast- 
ern States 

In  principal  potato-growing  sections  of 
the  Xortheastern  and  middle  western 
States 

Enlargement  of  cotton  root-rot  soil-fertil- 
ity and  fertilizer  investigations  in 
Southwest 

Brookhart  Act  salary  adjustments I 


43,400 


44,150 


Total. 


._         209, 975 


Total „ I     1,704,115       1,816,815 


BUREAU  OF  ENTOMOLOGY: 

General  administrative  expenses  (increase 

for  Brookhart  Act  salary  adjustments,.-. 
Deciduous  fruit  insects — 

Expansion  of  large-scale  bait-trap  experi- 
ments and  demonstrations  in  oriental 
fruit-moth  control  by  parasites  and 
insecticides 

Allowances  for  quarters,  heat,  fuel,  and 
light  in  foreign  countries  ($950  for  ori- 
ental fruit-moth,  $1,650  for  Japanese 
beetle,  and  $100  for  Asiatic  beetle  para- 
site work) 

Brookhart  Act  salary  adjustments 


Total— 


474,950 


+$100 
+275 


+375 


+5,000 


+4,994 
+406 
+800 


118,000  129,200  !        +11,200 


+200 
+585 


+785 


+306 
+224 


+2,500 
+260 
+-41U 


40,  000  I  43, 170  |  +3, 170 


+560 
+355 


+915 


+5,140 


+5,000 
+3,260 

—33,400 


+17,  985 
+720 


+420 
+330 


+2.500 


+2,500 
+2,500 


+8,  729 

-t-876 


227, 080  |        +17, 105 


112,700 


+16,640 


-2,700 
-1,400 


+20,740 
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TABLE  4. — Increases  and  Decreases  by  Bureaus  and  Projects — Continued 


Appropria 
tion,  1931 

Budget,  1932 

Bureau  and  item 

Appropria 
tion,  1931 

Budget,  1932 

Bureau  and  item 

Total 

Increase  or 
decrease 

Total 

Increase  or 
decrease 

BUREAU  OF  ENTOMOLOGY— Continued. 

Subtropical  plant  insects- 
Investigation  of  Argentine  ant  situation, 
with  a  view  to  developing  more  effi- 
cient  and   cheaper   control   measures 

+$6,  380 

+5.  675 
+860 

BUREAU  OF  ENTOMOLOGY— Continued. 

Taxonomy  and  interrelations  of  insects- 
Studies  on  classification  and  identification 
of  economic  moths  known  in  their  larval 

+$5,  740 
+3,  200 

and  determining  practicability  of  erad- 
ication efforts  by  affected  States  and 
cities 

Studies  on  classification  and  identifica- 
tion of  scale  insects  and  their  close 

Allowances  for  quarters,  heat,  fuel,  and 
light  in  foreign   countries   ($1,450  for 
citrus  insects  in  Gulf  region  and  $4,225 

Entomologist  to  cooperate  with  extension 
agencies  in  carrying  information  on  in- 
sect-pest control  to  farmers,  fruit  grow- 
ers, and  livestock  producers  in  the  New 

Brookhart  Act  salary  adjustments 

+3,  800 

-50,000 
+980 

Total 

$166,  500 

$179,  415 

+12,915 

Completion  in  1931  of  purchase  of  Barnes 

Truck  crop  insects — 
Development    of    remedies    for    turnip 

+9, 526 
+10, 000 

+5, 000 

+325 

-5,000 
+1, 860 

Total 

$221,  000 

$184,  720 

-36,  280 

Control  measures    for    raspberry    fruit- 

Bee  culture  (increase  for  Brookhart  Act 

75,  000 

75,  420 

Initiation  of  investigations  to  determine 
practical  methods  of  controlling  Mexi- 
can  bean   beetle   in    dry   sections   of 

+420 

2, 703, 204 

2,859,120 

+155,916 

BUREAU  OF  BIOLOGICAL  SURVEY: 

General  administrative  expenses  — 
Personnel   for  increased  administrative 

Allowances  for  quarters,  heat,  fuel,  and 
light    in    foreign    countries    (Mexican 
bean  beetle) 

+4,  456 

Transfer   of   allotment    for   pea   weevil 

Underaverage  salary  grade  adjustments.. 

+304 

Brookhart  Act  salary  adjustments 

77,  520 

83,  620 

+6, 100 

Maintenance  of  mammal  and  bird  reserva- 
tions— 
Postingand  surveying  26  bird  reservations 
Temporary  warden  service  on   16   bird 
refuges,  and  full-time  service  on  Tule 
Lake,  Clear  Lake,  and  Upper  Klamath 

397,  474 

419, 185 

+21,711 

+8,  460 

+10,  000 

+3,  650 

+1,  480 

+2,  650 

+6,  400 
+3,000 

-4, 080 

+360 

Inauguration  of  study  in  control  of  locust 
borer,  particularly  injurious  to  black- 
locust  plantations  in    the    Ohio   and 
Tennessee  River  valleys    (authorized 

Game  fence  on  Wind  Cave  Game  Preserve . 

1931  nonrecurring  items  of  $700  for  pur- 
chase of  land,  National  Bison  Range, 
$1,000  for  a  barn  on  the  Elk  Refuge,  and 
$2,380  for  corrals  and  a  slaughterhouse 

Expansion  of  investigations  on  control  of 
western  bark-beetle  headquartered  at 
Portland,    Oreg.,    and    Albuquerque, 
N.    Mex.    (authorized    by    McNary- 

Allowances  for  quarters,  heat,  fuel,  and 

Brookhart  Act  salary  adjustments 

Total 

80,  000 

88,  330 

+8,  330 

brown-tail  moth  parasite  work  (under 

Food  habits  of  birds  and  animals- 
Study  of  food  habits  of  predatory  animals 

+7,  300 
+660 

Total 

220,  000 

243,  590 

+23,  590 

Brookhart  Act  salary  adjustments   

Cereal  and  forage  insects — 
Study  of  insects  injurious  to  wheat  and 
other  small  grains  in  the  Pacific  North- 

+5,820 

+10,000 

+10,000 
+8, 000 

+4,900 
+2,  500 

99,  700 

107,  660 

+7,  960 

Control  of  predatory  animals  and  rodents  — 
Organization  of  systematic  control  cam- 
paigns against  rats,  field  and  house  m  ice, 
woodchucks,  and  other  injurious  ro- 
dents in  States  east  of  the  Mississippi 

Investigation  of  alfalfa  aphis  and  related 
species  in  the  far  western  States  and 
alfalfa-producing  sections  of  the  Great 

+12, 030 

Experimental  plat  for  investigating  alfalfa 
seed    chalcid,   a   serious   handicap   to 
alfalfa  seed  production  in  Southwestern 
and  Intermountain  States 

Total                      

574,  150 

590,  480 

+16,  330 

Production  of  fur-bearing  animals- 
Establishment  and  equipment  of  labora- 
tory at  Rabbit  Experiment  Station, 
Fontana,   Calif.,  for  study  of  rabbit 

Investigation  of  habits  and  control  of  the 
alfalfa  weevil  in  southern  Oregon 

Allowances  for  quarters,  heat,  fuel,  and 
light  in  foreign   countries   ($4,300  for 
European    corn    borer    parasite    and 

+5, 000 
+360 

Brookhart  Act  salary  adjustments 

Total... -- 

59,  000 

64,  360 

+5, 360 

Biological  investigations- 
Identification  and  distribution  of  birds 
and  mammals  collected 

545, 000 

586,  220 

+41, 220 

+2,  950 

Trained  investigators  to  carry  forward 
research  program  on  relation  of  wild 
life  to  forests  (authorized  by  McNary- 

Cotton  insects  (increase  for  Brookhart  Act 

303,  120 

304,  820 

+  1,700 
+7,  940 

+10,  000 

+10,  000 
+560 

+28,  500 

+6,  900 
+310 

Insects  affecting  man  and  animals- 

Brookhart  Act  salary  adjustments 



Investigation  of  methods  of  controlling 
flies  which  attack  dairy  cattle  and  con- 

72, 950 

Protection  of  migratory  birds- 
Five  game  protectors  and  one  inspector 
to  coordinate  field  work  to  enforce  the 

taminate  dairy  products. .     

Development  of  practical  methods  for 
trapping  screw  worm,  wool  maggot,  and 

+26,  865 

goats,  as  well  as  control  by  means  of 
parasites.. 

Field    studies    of    conditions    affecting 
migratory  birds  on  breeding,  feeding, 
and  wintering  grounds  and  waters  and 

Initiation  of  investigations  on  entomologi- 
cal aspects  of  the  role  of  blowflv  larva? 

+10,000 

-10,000 

Brookhart  Act  salary  adjustments 

Brookhart  Act  salary  adjustments 

..::. 

+1,  255 

Total.-.   

131,  000 

159,  500 

Total 

192,  000 

220,  120 

+28, 120 

Reindeer,  game,  and  fur-bearers  in  Alaska- 
Inauguration  of  experiments  in  feeding, 
breeding,  and  domestication  of  moun- 
tain sheep 

Investigation  of  tobacco  moth  affecting 
stored  tobacco,  through  development 

+24,240 
+10,  000 

+5,000 

+500 

Expansion  of  studies  on  control  of  pea 

More  effective  patrolling  of  10  warden 
districts 

+9,  740 

Transfer  of  allotment  for  pea  weevil  in- 
vestigations  from   item   Truck    Crop 
Insects 

Completion  of  purchase  and  transporta- 
tion to  Alaska  of  muskoxen  (leaving 
$18,000   for   maintenance   and   experi- 
mental work) . 

-22,  000 

Total—. 1 

96,  900 

136,  920 

+40,020 

Brookhart  Act  salary  adjustments 

Total -- 

+410 
-11,350 

1 
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TABLE  4.— Increases  and  Decreases  by  Bureaus  and  Projects — Continued 


Bureau  and  item 


BUREAU  OF  BIOLOGICAL  SURVEY— Contd. 
Upper  Mississippi  River  refuge — 
Administrative  expenses- 
Posting  lands  and  maintaining  patrol 

service 

Brookhart  Act  salary  adjustments 


Total. 


Bear  Eiver  Migratory  Bird  Refuge- 
Acquisition  of  land  (reduction  due  to 
completion  with  available  funds  of  land 
acquisition  and  construction  necessary 

for  establishment) 

Administrative  expenses  (patrolman)  — 


Appropria- 
tion, 1931 


Budget,  1932 


Increase  or 
decrease 


+$545 
+235 


S197,  000         $197,  ISO 


+780 


-112,  000 
+900 


Total- 


ly, 900 


Migratory  bird  conservation  act — 
Acquisition  of  lands  throughout  United 

States  for  refuges 

Administration  and  maintenance  of  new 

reservations. - 

Total... !_ 

Cheyenne  Bottoms  Migratory  Bird  Refuge 
(increase  for  continuing  acquisition  of 
lands,  as  authorized  bv  act  of  June  12, 
1930). - 


+195,  000 
+5,000 


20i,  0C0  405,000         +200,000 


50,  000  200,  000 


TOTAL 1,905,320       2,216,010         +310,690 

BUREAU  OF  PUBLIC  ROADS: 

General  administrative  expenses- 
Transfer  to  item  General  Administrative 
Expenses,  under  proposed  new  Bureau 

of  Agricultural  Engineering 

Brookhart  Act  salary  adjustments 


-30,  000 


Total. 


Highway  investigations   (combination  of  , 
items  Road  Management  and  Road 
Building  and  Maintenance) — 

Brookhart  Act  salary  adjustments 

Underaverage  salary  grade  adjustments..;. 

Total " 

Total,  Exclusive  or  Fedebal-Atd 
Highways  and  Special  Road 
Funds 

BUREAU  OF  AGRICULTURAL  ENGINEERING: 

General   administrative   expenses   (trans-  j 
ferred  from  item  General  Administrative 
Expenses,  Bureau  of  Public  Roads) ■ 

Agricultural  engineering  investigations — 
Water  requirements  of  citrus  trees  in 
southern  California  to  determine  defi- 
nite relation  between  time  of  irrigation  i 
and  amount  of  water  applied  to  phys-  ' 

ical  condition  of  trees 

Duty  of  water  and  consumptive  use  of  i 
water  in  rotation  experiments  on  irri-  I 
gated  crops  (in  cooperation  with  Bu- 
reau of  Plant  Industry) 

Ventilation  of  dairy  barns 

Trackside  storage  of  Irish  potatoes 

Fertilizer  distributing  machines I 

Machinery  and  power  in  growing  cotton. 

Machinery  used  in  corn  production 

Machinery  for  sugar  beet  production 

Sugar  cane  harvester  in  Louisiana 

Rural    electrification,    particularly    re- 
frigeration of  milk 

Crop  dusting  and  spraying  machinery... 
Decrease  in  allotment  for  cotton-ginning 

investigations- 

Brookhart  Act  salary  adjustments 

Total 


139,  5S0 


+780 
+900 


208,  400 


180,  840 


+30,000 


Total. 


BUREAU  OF  AGRICULTURAL  ECONOMICS: 
General  administrative  expenses  (increase 
for  Brookhart  Act  salary  adjustments) ... 
Farm  management  and  practice — 

Studies  of  farm  taxation  problems 

Investigations  of  farm  mortgage  finance.. 

Brookhart  Act  salary  adjustments 

Total 

Marketing  and  distributing  farm  products- 
Extension  of  research  on  trends  of  prices, 
production,  and  consumption  of  impor- 
tant farm  products 

Brookhart  Act  salary  adjustments 


+10,000 


+14,000 

+12,000 
+8,000 
+9,000 
+8,000 

+14,  000 
+8,000 

+  10,000 

+5,000 
+4,960 

-10,000 
+1,380 


459, 500  553. 840  I         +94. 340 


459,500  583,840  -r  124, 340 


+S.  550 
+5,000 
+3. 120 


464,090  I        480,760 


Total. 


Crop  and  livestock  estimates  (increase  for 
Brookhart  Act  salary  adjustments) 


900,000 


+22,660 
+5.  540 


+28,200 


Bureau  and  item 


BUREAU  OF  AGRICULTURAL  ECONOMICS— 

Continued. 
Foreign  agricultural  service- 
Continuation  under  agricultural  appro- 
priation act  for  1932  of  an  allotment  of 
$200,000,    made    available    by    Farm 
Board  in  1931  for  expanding  service — 
Forester  to  study  forest-land  utilization.. 
Allowances  for  quarters,  heat,  fuel,  and 

light 

Miscellaneous  increased  costs -. 

Brookhart  Act  salary  adjustments 


Total. 


Market  inspection  of  farm  products — 

Expansion  of  service  on  fruits  and  vege- 
tables at  Chicago 

Development  of  grading  service  on 
dressed  poultry  at  terminal  markets, 
shipping  points,  and  canning  plants... 

Expansion  of  beef  grading  and  stamping 
service  at  Denver  and  other  points 

Development  of  shipping-point  service 
on  beans  in  Michigan  and  adjoining 
States 

Brookhart  Act  salary  adjustments 


Appropria- 
tion, 1931 


Budget,  1932 


Total 


Total. 

Market  news  service- 
Expansion  of  service  on  livestock  to  in- 
clude direct  movement  in  large  produc- 
ing areas  west  of  Continental  Divide- 
Expansion  of  service  on  fruits  and  vege- 
tables by  opening  new  temporary  field 
offices  in  producing  sections   during 
heavy  movement  of  important  crops. .. 
Expansion  of  service  on  dairy  and  poultry 
products  through  improvement  and 

strengthening  of  statistical  work 

Expansion  of  service  on  grain  by  gathering 
additional  information  and  preparing 
reports  to  meet  growing  demand  for  cur- 

ent  statistics 

Brookhart  Act  salary  adjustments 


Total - 

Estimates  of  cotton  grade  and  staple 

Tobacco  stocks  and  standards 

Enforcement  of  perishable  agricultural  com- 
modities act  (increase  for  expansion  of 
work  necessary  for  enforcement  of  act  of 
June  10, 1930,  regulating  certain  practices 
in  marketing  of  fruits  and  vegetables  in 
interstate  and  foreign  commerce,  5100,000 
of  total  appropriation  for  1932  to  be  made 
immediately  available) 

Enforcement  of  cotton  futures  and  cotton 
standards  acts  (increase  for  Brookhart 
Act  salary  adjustments) 

Enforcement  of  grain  standards  act- 
Additional  personnel  for  settlement  of 
appeals 

Brookhart  Act  salary  adjustments 

Underaverage  salary  grade  adjustments.. 

Total 

Administration  of  warehouse  act — 
Additional  inspectors  for  inspection  and 
licensing 

Brookhart  Act  salary  adjustments 

Underaverage  salary  grade  adjustments.. 

Total 


Increase  or 
decrease 


-$200,000 
+12,500 

+29.075 
+825 
+4S0 


+242,880 


+5,000 
+6,000 


+4.000 
+4,635 


+25,026 


+16,000 

+12,000 
+4,000 


+4,000 
+6.  920 


1.  385.  000       1. 427.  920  +42. 920 


+10.000 
+10.040 
+3.531 


+55,000 

+  1.200 

+700 


Enforcement      of     standard      container, 
hamper,  and  produce  agency  acts 


45,000 


Completion  of  wool  work  (completion  of 
refunding  to  growers  excess  profits  result- 
ing from  sale  of  wool  clip  of  1918  awaiting 
court  action  on  a  number  of  cases) 

"Wool-marketing  studies 


-2,000 


Operation  of  Center  Market  (elimination 
of  item  due  to  proposed  closing  of  market 
on  Jan.  1, 1931,  in  connection  with  Federal 
building  program) 


75.000 


75.000 


TOTAL — -      6,485,390        7,157,767         +672,377 

BUREAU  OF  HOME  ECONOMICS: 
General  administrative  expenses- 
Transfer  from  item  Home  Economic  In- 
vestigation of  salaries  of  employees  per- 
forming work  related  to  general  bureau 

administration 

Underaverage  salary  grade  adjustments.. 

Total 18»  i 


+9,500 
+320 


+9,820 


i  Includes  $394,500  transferred  from  Bureau  of  Public  Roads;  also  $65,000  of  the  $100,000  provided  by  the  second  deficiency  act,  1930,  for  cotton-ginning  investiga- 
tions. 
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TABLE  4.— 

Increases  and  Decreases  by  Bureaus  and  Projects — Continued 

Appropria- 
tion, 1931 

Budget,  1932 

Bureau  and  item 

Appropria- 
tion, 1931 

Budget,  1932 

Bureau  and  item 

Total 

Increase  or 
decrease 

Total 

Increase  or 
decrease 

BUREAU  OF  HOME  ECONOMICS— Contd. 

-$9,  500 
+7,500 

+2,500 
+9,000 

+5, 000 

+5,000 

+10,  000 
+360 

GRAIN  FUTURES  ADMINISTRATION: 

+$25, 500 

Reduction  due  to  transfer  to  item  Gen- 

+840 

+1, 020 

Total 

$172,640         $290,000 

27, 360 

Influence  of  storage  conditions  and  time  of 
holding  on   vitamin  content  of  leafy 
vegetables  and  root  crops  (with  Bureau 

FOOD  AND  DRUG  ADMINISTRATION: 

General  administrative  expenses- 

+1,455 

of  Plant  Industry) 

+230 

Standards  and    cost  of    living  of   farm 

Total 

104,000  1         105.685 

+1,685 

Influence  of  grades  and  staple  lengths  of 
cotton   on    appearance,    resistance   to 
wear  and  laundering,  and  general  util- 
ity of  finished  fabrics  (with  Bureau  of 

Enforcement  of  food  and  drugs  act — 

+181,  973 

+8,  892 

+9, 135 

Agricultural  Economics) 

1,125,000  1     : 

+200,  000 

Comparative  value  of  kinds  and  grades  of 
wool  for  specific  household  fabrics,  and 

Enforcement  of  tea  act— 

+230 

development  of  new  and  more  effective 
utilization    of    American-grown    wool 

+350 

Total..     — 

43, 800 

44, 380 

Laboratory  to  determine  efficiency  of 

+580 

Enforcement  of  naval  stores  act — 

+100 

$189,  200 
207,  7Q0 

Underaverage  salary  grade  adjustments. . 

+270 

247,  380 

+39,  680 

Total 

39,  500 

39, 870 

+370 

PLANT    QUARANTINE  AND   CONTROL   AD- 

+14, 060 
+910 

Enforcement  of  insecticide  act — 

+1,458 

MINISTRATION: 

General  administrative  expenses- 
Technical  assistance  to  advise  on  matters 
relating  to  sterilization  and  disinfection 
of  plant  materials,  and  to  coordinate 
methods  used  in  supervising  such  disin- 

+1,577 

Total 

224, 000 

227,  035 

+3,036 

Enforcement  of  import  milk  act- 

+30 

+602 

fection  and  sterilization  to  comply  with 

Total 

53, 000 

53, 632 

+632 

Brookhart  Act  salary  adjustments 

Enforcement  of  caustic  poison  act — 

+90 
+260 

Total 

73,  000 

88,  000 

+15,  000 

Enforcement  of  foreign  plant  quarantines- 
Strengthening  port  inspection  service  at 
Blaine,   Wash.,   Port  Huron,   Mich., 

+22,  410 
+35,  000 

+6,  200 

+5,  520 
+870 

Total 

26,  700 
1,616,000 

27,  050 

+350 

Total 

1, 822,  652 

+206,652 

Rouses  Point,  N.  Y.,  Newport  News, 

MISCELLANEOUS  APPROPRIATIONS: 

Experiments   in  livestock   production   m 
southern  United  States— 
1931  nonrecurring  item  for  construction 
of  a  water-supply  system  at  Jeanerette, 

Construction  of  fumigation  house  at  Pre- 
sidio, Texas,  to  provide  faculties  for 
disinfection  of  cars  to  prevent  introduc- 

—6,000 

Strengthening  Porto  Rican  plant-quaran- 

Underaverage salary  grade  adjustments.. 

+380 

tine  inspection  service  by  providing 
additional  inspectors  and  for  miscella- 

Total - 

48,  500 

43,  880 

-4,620 

Collection  of  seed-grain  loans- 
Increased  work  in  collection  of  loans  to 
farmers  in  storm,  flood,  and  drought- 
stricken  areas  under  the  $6,000,000  ap- 
propriation  provided   by   the   act   of 

Total - 

730,  000 

800,  000 

+70,  000 

Transit  inspection  service — 

+2,800 
+200 

+34,680 
+320 

Establishment  of  part-time  plant  inspec- 
tion service  at  one  or  two  additional 
transfer   or   distribution   centers    and 

9oToo¥ 

125,  000 

+35, 000 

Soil  erosion  investigations— 
Under  Bureau  of  Chemistry  and  Soils... 
Two  new  stations 

155,  000 

205,  000 

40,  000 

43,  000 

+3,  000 

+50,  000 

Preventing  spread  of  pink  bollworm 

497,  000 

497,  000 

Under  Forest  Service 

Determination    by   California   Forest 
Experiment  Station  of  influence  of 
chapperal,  brush,  and  forest  cover  on 
streamflow   and  erosion  and  most 
effective  methods  of  managing  water- 

30,000 

50,666 



Preventing  spread  of  date  scale — 

+460 

+50 

65,  000 

65,  510 

+510 

Preventing  spread  of  Thurberia  weevil — 

+200 
+150 

+10,000 

Investigation  by  Intermountain  Forest 
and   Range   Experiment  Station  of 
erosion  control  and  streamflow  regu- 
lation on  watersheds  of  irrigation  and 

Total 

34.  300 

34,  650 

+350 

Preventing  spread  of  moths  (increase  for 

647,  500 

648,  580 

+1,  080 

+5,000 

Brookhart  Act  salary  adjustments) 

Study  by  Southwestern   Forest  and 
Range  Experiment  Station  of  erosion 
control  and  streamflow  regulation  on 
irrigation    and    power    projects    in 

Preventing  spread  of  corn  borer — 
Removal  of  requirement  for  inspection 

-50, 920 
+920 

Brookhart  Act  salary  adjustments 

+5,000 

Total 

1,  000,  000 

950,  000 

-50,  000 

Total 

Total 

Total,  Department,  Exclusive 
of  Road  Funds 

185,000 

255,  000 

+70,000 

Preventing  spread  of  Japanese  and  Asiatic 
beetles— 

-30, 160 

+160 

323,  500 

423, 880 

+100, 380 

85,033,846 

88,037,476 

Brookhart  Act  salary  adjustments - 

+3,003,630 

Total 

475,  000 

445,  000 

-30,  000 

ROAD  FUNDS: 

Forest  roads  and  trails  (increase  over  the 
1931  appropriation  of  $7,500,000  provided 
by   the   agricultural   act  for   1931   and 
$3,500,000  by  the  second  deficiency  act, 
1930,  to  bring  1932  total  to  amount  author- 
ized by  act  of  May  5, 1930,  for  an  enlarged 

11,000,000 

75,  000,  000 

2,000,000 
1,311,628 

12,600,000 
125,000,000 



Preventing  spread  of  white-pine  blister  rust- 

+200 
+200 

Total 

10,000 
12,  000' 

10,  400 

+400 

12,000 

+9,  660 
+300 
+10 

+1,  500,  000 

Federal-aid  highway  system  (increase  un- 
der enlarged  construction  program  au- 
thorized by  act  of  Apr.  4,  1930) 

Underaverage  salary  grade  adjustments.. 

+50, 000, 000 

Total 

115,  000 

125, 000 

+10,  000 

Mount  Vernon  Memorial  Highway  (entire 
$4,500,000  authorized  for  this  road,  includ- 
ing $2,000,000  for  1931,  has  been  appro- 
priated)  

Certification  of  exports — 

+300 

+200 

Total 

30, 000 

30,  500 

+500 

Restoration  of  flood-damaged  roads  and 
bridges  in  Georgia  and  South  Carolina 
(work  to  be  completed  under  the  1931 
appropriation) 

Total,  exclusive  of  control  of  Mediter 
ranean  fruit  fly 

3,  728, 800 

3,  749,  640 

+20, 840 

-1,311,628 

Eradication  and  control  of  Mediterranean 

1, 740, 000 

-1,  740, 000 

89,311,628 

137,500,000   +48,188,372 

fruit  fly 

Total,  All  Purposes 

! . 

Total- 

5,468,800 

3,749,640 

-1,719,160 

174,345,474 

225,537,476  1+51,192,002 
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Mississippi  Director  Seeks  a 

Definite  Policy  for  Land  Use 


Agricultural  leaders  of  Mississippi  met 
in  Jackson  on  December  4  and  5  to  dis- 
cuss the  use  of  nonimproved  farm  land 
in  the  State.  The  meeting  was  called  by 
L.  A.  Olson,  director  of  extension,  Missis- 
sippi Agricultural  and  Mechanical  Col- 
lege, and  was  attended  by  50  representa- 
tives of  the  Federal  and  State  agencies 
concerned,  as  well  as  the  State  federa- 
tion of  women's  clubs,  a  commercial  fer- 
tilizing company,  and  a  lumber  company. 

It  was  brought  out  at  the  conference 
that  a  great  part  of  the  approximately 
20,000.000  acres  of  Mississippi  land  not 
used  for  crops  or  improved  pasture  is  not 
paying  its  way.  but  is  being  carried  by 
the  crop  lands,  and  that  half  the  area  in 
farms  is  undeveloped  and  agricultural  de- 
velopment can  utilize  only  a  small  part  of 
this  vast  area,  except  in  an  extensive  way 
for  grazing  beef  cattle  and  sheep.  Dis- 
cussion of  returns  from  these  undeveloped 
acres  brought  out  the  fact  that  returns 
ranging  from  $3  to  $6  an  acre  a  year  can 
be  obtained  by  protection  and  selective 
cutting  of  the  forest  growth  on  many  of 
these  lands. 

Mississippi  is  in  great  need  of  indus- 
trial development,  it  was  stated,  and  this 
forest  growth  could  permanently  support 
wood-using  industries,  especially  pulp  and 
paper  mills,  furniture  factories,  automo- 
bile body  plants,  industries  utilizing 
small-dimension  materials  from  the  hard- 
woods and  bending  stock  from  second- 
growth  oaks  and  hickories. 

To  assure  a  continuation  of  the  study 
of  land-use  problems,  Director  Olson 
appointed  a  permanent  committee  to 
make  public  the  findings  and  discussions 
of  the  conference  and  to  plan  for  future 
meetings,  so  that  a  definite  policy  for 
land  use  may  be  developed. 


Chief  Forester  Sees  Big  Job  of 
Reconstruction  in  Appalachians 


"  National  forests  in  the  southern  Ap- 
palachians typify  problems  in  forest  re- 
construction," says  R.  Y.  Stuart,  Chief 
of  the  Forest  Service,  who  recently  in- 
spected the  national  forests  in  the  moun- 
tainous regions  of  Virginia.  North  Caro- 
lina, South  Carolina.  Tennessee,  and 
Georgia.  He  visited  the  Unaka,  Pisgah. 
and  Nantahala  National  Forests. 

"  Except  in  isolated  instances  the 
stands  have  at  one  time  or  another  been 
culled  for  products  of  marketable  value," 
Major  Stuart  says.  "  Few  of  the  acres 
have  escaped  fire  at  some  recent  time. 
Chestnut  blight  is  rapidly  taking  its  toll 
of  chestnut.  Consequently  these  forests 
have  come  under  Forest  Service  jurisdic- 
tion in  stages  ranging  from  practically 
untouched  stands,  in  small  amounts,  to 
areas  that  have  been  cut  over  inten- 
sively. Reconstruction  processes  have 
been  natural  ones. 

"  The  most  important  factor  in  the  re- 
i< instruction  process  is  the  capacity  of 
these  lands  to  produce  forests.  Nature 
unaided  produces  splendid  growth  but 
without  discrimination  in  the  value  of 
the  product.  Aided  by  forest  protection 
and  forest  improvement,  she  can  produce 


higher  quality  and  greater  quantity.  It 
will  be  a  slow  process — mainly  through 
utilization — whereby  the  stands  will  be 
converted  from  inferior  trees  or  species 
to  better  trees  and  species. 

"  Reconstruction  forces  have  been 
working  since  the  tracts  were  acquired. 
Forest  protection  and  availability  of 
markets  have  determined  the  progress. 
Fortunately,  the  demand  for  acid  wood, 
pulpwood,  cordwood.  and  saw  timber 
made  available  markets  for  appreciable 
quantities  of  material  which,  to  improve 
the  forest,  it  was  desirable  to  remove. 
The  speed  of  further  improvement  is 
contingent  on  values  realizable  through 
utilization." 


EDITOR  IS  CONNECTING  LINK 

"  Bulletins  and  newspapers  have 
been  prominently  recognized  for 
many  years  as  means  of  supplying 
agricultural  information,"  says  C.  W. 
Warburton,  Director  of  Extension 
Work.  "  Only  recently,  however, 
have  administrators  realized  that  the 
preparation  of  information  for  pop- 
ular use  requires  the  services  of  a 
trained  specialist — a  specialist  not 
only  with  a  facility  for  explaining 
scientific  facts  in  plain,  readable,  ac- 
curate language,  but  with  breadth  of 
view,  an  aptitude  for  organization, 
and  a  keen  and  accurate  understand- 
ing of  human  nature.  In  the  earlier 
days  all  too  many  thousands  of 
printed  pages  that  for  the  most  part 
were  unintelligible  to  the  man  whom 
they  were  designed  to  influence  were 
scattered  over  the  countryside.  Scien- 
tists, although  preeminent  in  their 
particular  fields  of  research,  were  sel- 
dom expert  publicists.  "What  was 
needed  was  a  person  who  could  rescue 
the  practical  facts  from  obscuring 
and  unfamiliar  scientific  terminology 
and  impart  them  to  farmers  in  lan- 
guage to  which  they  were  accustomed. 
The  editor,  as  a  connecting  link  be- 
tween the  man  who  knows  and  the 
man  who  wishes  to  know,  supplied 
this  need." 


Story  Told  by  the  Tree  Rings 

Is  Complicated  by  the  Drought 


A  NEW  FARM  AND  HOME 

HOUR  STARTS   IN  WEST 

(Continued  from  page  1) 

Monday  to  Friday,  over  the  following 
network :  KTAR.  Phoenix.  Ariz. ;  KFSD. 
San  Dieso,  Calif.;  KFI,  Los  Angeles. 
Calif.;  KGO,  Oakland.  Calif.;  KGW. 
Portland.  Oreg. ;  KOMO.  Seattle.  Wash. : 
KHQ,  Spokane,  Wash. ;  and  KSL,  Salt 
Lake  City,  Utah.  These  stations  cover 
eight  States — Arizona,  California.  Idaho. 
New  Mexico,  Nevada.  Oregon,  Utah,  and 
Washington.  A  typical  day's  program 
will  include  20  minutes  of  music  and 
entertainment  contributed  by  the  Na- 
tional Broadcasting  Co.,  5  minutes  of 
news  dispatches  arranged  by  the  Na- 
tional Broadcasting  Co..  and  20  minutes 
of  information  arranged  and  delivered  by 
the   agricultural  agencies. 


The  time-honored  method  of  telling  the 
age  of  trees  by  the  annual  rings  has  been 
upset  this  year  by  the  peculiarity  of  the 
season,  says  the  Forest  Service.  Trees  in 
most  sections  got  off  to  a  good  start  in 
the  spring  but  were  halted  by  the  parch- 
ing summer  drought.  Almost  everywhere 
the  growth  of  trees  this  year  has  been 
slight,  but  in  some  areas  where  late  sum- 
mer rains  soaked  the  earth,  a  second  pe- 
riod of  growth  followed  the  drought,  and 
so  altered  the  ring  records.  This  has 
been  the  case  in  Alabama,  according  to 
reports  from  the  State  forester. 

When  a  tree  puts  on  a  year's  growth 
it  adds  a  new  ring  of  wood,  and  the  di- 
ameter increases  by  double  the  thick- 
ness of  the  last  tree  ring.  The  age  of  a 
tree  can  therefore  usually  be  told  by 
counting  the  rings  on  the  stump.  As  a 
consequence  of  the  halting  and  the  new 
advance  in  growth  this  season,  Alabama 
trees  in  many  cases  put  on  a  second  thin 
layer,  known  to  foresters  as  a  "  false 
ring."  So  the  foresters  of  future  years 
will  have  to  be  on  their  guard  in  com- 
puting ages  in  the  living  calendars  of 
Alabama  tree  stumps.  Such  false  rings 
are  not  uncommon  over  long  periods  of 
years. 

This  year's  regular  ring  in  most  parts 
of  the  country  shows  much  less  thick- 
ness than  the  average  year's  ring,  and 
even  in  those  regions  where  growth  was 
renewed  late  in  the  season  the  second 
ring  has  not  resulted  in  a  larger  total 
year's  growth.  Most  regions,  however, 
did  not  get  rain  early  enough  to  start 
the  second  ring. 


The  United  States  produces  some  of 
the  best  wheac  in  the  world,  says  the 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,  which 
has  made  milling  and  baking  tests  of 
wheats   grown  in   3S  countries. 


EGYPT  TO  HOLD  AGRICULTURAL  SHOW 

An  agricultural  and  industrial  show, 
sponsored  by  the  Royal  Agricultural  So- 
ciety of  Egypt  and  administered  under 
the  patronage  of  King  George,  will  be 
held  in  Cairo  February  15  to  March  16, 
1931.  This,  the  fourteenth  exhibit  of 
the  kind  to  be  held  by  the  Egyptians,  is 
designed  to  encourage  the  use  of  machin- 
ery and  new  material  in  agriculture  and 
to  develop  industries  connected  with  ag- 
riculture. It  aims  to  facilitate  for  Egyp- 
tian and  foreign  exhibitors  means  of  ad- 
vertising their  articles,  to  create  under- 
standing between  producers  and  consum- 
ers, and,  above  all,  to  introduce  into 
Egypt  the  systems  that  in  other  countries 
have  contributed  to  the  progress  of  indus- 
try and  agriculture. 

In  extending,  through  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  an  invitatiou  to  American 
groups,  firms,  and  individuals  to  attend 
and  participate  in  this  exhibit.  Aly  Is- 
mail Bey,  charge  d'affaires  at  the  Royal 
Legation  of  Egypt  in  Washington,  writes, 
"  It  is  useless  to  add  how  and  to  what 
extent  Egypt  will  welcome  American  ex- 
hibitors. The  astounding  developments 
and  up-to-date  methods  and  devices  in 
American  agriculture  and  industry  are 
looked  upon  with  profound  admiration, 
especially  owing  to  the  striking  resem- 
blance in  soil  and  fertility  of  some  of 
your   States  to  ours." 

It  will  be  impossible  for  the  department 
to  participate  in  the  exhibit  at  Cairo. 
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FARMERS  FACE  NEED  FOR 
CUTTING  COSTS  IN  1931 


Review    of    1930    Agricultural    Events 

Shows  Short  Crops,  Accompanied 

by  Decline  in  Prices 

The  new  year  finds  fanners  faced  with 
the  necessity  of  reducing  production 
costs,  says  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics  in  its  January  1  summary  of 
the  agricultural   situation. 

Forced  to  operate  under  conditions  of 
low-priced  farm  products  and  a  relatively 
high  level  of  wages  and  charges,  the 
bureau  reports  efforts  by  farmers  to  cut 
costs  by  using  only  their  best  land, 
improved  equipment,  and  productive 
stock  and  seed,  and  by  careful  planning 
of  work. 

Bewildering:    Developments    in   1930 

Reviewing  agricultural  events  of  the 
past  year,  the  bureau  says  that  "  the 
year  1930  proved  to  be  one  of  rather 
bewildering  developments.  A  great 
drought  reduced  corn,  hay,  and  pasture 
to  the  smallest  crops  in  many  years.  A 
major  industrial  depression  curtailed  the 
market  for  cotton,  meat,  milk,  and  vari- 
ous other  products.  A  precipitous,  world- 
wide decline  in  general  commodity 
prices  put  further  pressure  on  raw 
materials,  including  farm  products.  An 
accumulated  supply  of  wheat  added  to 
the  distressed  market  position  of  that 
important  crop.  Even  among  bad  years, 
1930  stands  unique. 

"Agricultural  production,  as  a  whole, 
declined  in  1930.  Total  crop  production 
was  about  5  per  cent  less  than  in  1929. 
In  1930  the  total  output  of  the  principal 
crops  was  7  per  cent  less  per  capita  than 
in  1929  and  13  per  cent  less  than  the 
previous  10-year  average.  Notwithstand- 
ing drought  and  feed  shortage,  the  total 
slaughter  of  meat  under  Federal  inspec- 
tion in  the  first  10  months  (amounting 
to  10,750,000,000  pounds)  was  about  4 
per  cent  less  in  1930  than  in  1929. 

Prices  Decline  With  Short  Crops 

"  The  amazing  thing,  from  the  farmers' 
standpoint,  was  the  sweeping  decline  in 
prices.  The  crops  of  1930  had  an  aggre- 
gate value  of  .$6,274,000,000,  based  upon 
average  farm  prices  December  1.  This 
compares  with  a  total  value  of  $8,675,- 
000.000  the  previous  year.  Thus,  the  5 
per  cent  smaller  crops  of  1930  had  a 
December  value  about  28  per  cent  less 
than  those  of  1929. 

■•  Similarly  in  the  case  of  livestock,  the 
1. ackers  paid  a  total  of  $1,554,000,000  for 
all  cattle,  calves,  hogs,  sheep,  and  lambs 
slaughtered  under  Federal  inspection  dur- 
ing the  first  10  months  of  1930.  The 
comparable  figure  for  1929  was  $l,783r 
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000.000.  Thus,  approximately  4  per  cent 
less  meat  brought  about  8  per  cent  less 
money. 

"A  striking  thing,  in  the  face  of  the 
past  year  and  the  many  hard  years  since 
1920,  has  been  the  stability  of  agricul- 
tural production.'  The  report  issued  De- 
cember 19  showed  only  about  1  per  cent 
reduction  in  winter  wheat  acreage  and  a 
4  per  cent  increase  in  rye,  compared  with 
the  previous  year.  The  December  pig 
survey  showed  only  about  1  per  cent 
decrease  in  the  fall  pig  crop  and  indi- 
cates that  the  number  of  sows  farrowing 
next  spring  will  be  about  the  same  as 
last  spring." 


FAMOUS  BACTERIOLOGIST  DIES 

Dr.  Felix  Lohnis,  world-renowned  agri- 
cultural bacteriologist,  for  several  years 
a  member  of  the  department,  died  in 
Leipzig,  Germany,  on  December  8,  1930. 
Doctor  Lohnis  was  born  in  Dresden 
in  1874,  and  was  educated  at  the  Univer- 
sities of  Jena,  Halle,  and  Leipzig.  For 
11  years  he  was  head  of  the  laboratory 
of  agricultural  bacteriology  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Leipzig. 

Doctor  Lohnis  was  appointed  soil  bac- 
teriologist in  1914  and  in  1923  was  made 
senior  bacteriologist  in  charge  of  the  of- 
fice of  soil  bacteriology  investigations, 
Bureau  of  Plant  Industry-  He  resigned 
in  1925  to  become  professor  of  agricul- 
tural bacteriology  at  the  University  of 
Leipzig  and  head  of  the  Institute  of 
Agricultural  Bacteriology  and  Soil  Sci- 
ence in  Leipzig.  Under  his  leadership, 
34  doctors'  dissertations  were  completed 
by  students  from  Germany  and  many 
other  countries. 

Doctor  Lohnis  was  author  of  a  great 
number  of  scientific  articles,  in  both  Ger- 
man and  English,  announcing  important 
discoveries,  such  as  those  in  the  field  of 
the  life  cycle  of  bacteria.  He  was  also 
the  author  of  several  books,  the  best  known 
being  Handbuch  der  landwirtschaft- 
lichen  Bakteriologie.  Einfubrung  in  die 
Bakteriologie,  Vorlesungen  iiber  land- 
wirtschaftliche  Bakteriologie,  Text  Book 
of  Agricultural  Bacteriology  (with  E.  B. 
Fred),  and  Landwirtschaftlich-bakteriol- 
ogisches  Praktikum.  the  last  being  trans- 
lated into  English.  French,  Japanese,  Po- 
lish, and  Russian.  A  second  edition  of 
the  Handbuch,  which  would  bring  to- 
gether all  the  literature  on  agricultural 
bacteriology  up  to  date,  was  nearing 
completion  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

"Doctor  Lohnis'  vigorous  personality 
and  progressive  attitude  toward  research 
made  him  an  inspiration  to  his  col- 
leagues, and  his  scintillating  wit  en- 
deared him  to  his  intimates,"  said  Dr. 
Karl  F.  Kellerman,  associate  chief,  Bu- 
reau of  Plant  Industry.  "His  loss  is  ir- 
replaceable, both  to  science  and  to  his 
friends," 


HYDE  ISSUES  RULING  ON 
STATUS  OF  CORN  SUGAR 


Corn  Sugar  May  Now  Be  Used  as  Food 
Ingredient  Without  Label 

Declaration 

After  considering  the  evidence  pre- 
sented at  the  hearing  held  July  25,  1930 
(The  Official  Record  for  July  31,  1930, 
p.  1),  Secretary  Hyde,  on  December  26, 
1930,  issued  the  following  ruling  on  the 
status  of  corn  sugar  under  the  food  and 
drugs  act : 

Corn  sugar  (dextrose),  when  sold  in 
packages,  must  be  labeled  as  such ;  when 
sold  in  bulk  must  be  declared  as  such ; 
but  the  use  of  pure  refined  corn  sugar  as 
an  ingredient  in  the  packing,  preparation, 
or  processing  of  any  article  of  food  in 
which  sugar  is  a  recognized  element  need 
not  be  declared  upon  the  label  of  any 
such  product. 

Nothing  in  this  ruling  shall  be  con- 
strued to  permit  the  adulteration  or  imi- 
tation of  any  natural  product,  such  as 
honey,  by  the  addition  of  any  sugar  or 
other  ingredient  whatever. 

Ruling   Removes    Discrimination 

In  making  this  ruling  public,  the  Sec- 
retary issued  the  following  statement : 

This  ruling  removes  a  discrimination 
against  the  use  of  corn  sugar  which  has 
too  long  been  permitted.  The  require- 
ment heretofore  that  the  presence  of 
corn  sugar  as  an  ingredient  in  prepared 
foods  be  declared  on  the  label  was  not 
a  matter  of  law,  but  was  a  matter  of  ad- 
ministrative interpretation  of  the  law. 
This  ruling  therefore  involves  no  change 
in  the  Federal  food  and  drugs  act ;  nor 
does  it  change  the  rules  with  reference 
to  labeling  of  harmful  or  injurious  in- 
gredients. Labeling  of  such  ingredients 
still  is  required. 

When  the  Federal  food  and  drugs  act 
was  passed  23  years  ago  corn  sugar  was 
a  muddy,  brown  product  less  than  50  per- 
cent sweet.  Under  conditions  existing 
then  a  prejudice  existed  against  it.  As 
a  matter  of  administrative  procedure, 
this  department  ruled  that  its  presence  in 
a  prepared  food  must  be  declared  on  the 
label. 

In  the  last  10  years  great  progress 
has  been  made  in  refining  corn  sugar. 
It  is  now  a  clear,  clean,  white,  granulated 
sugar.  It  is  a  wholesome  and  healthful 
food.  It  is  now  about  75  per  cent  as 
sweet  as  cane  sugar.  It  has  some  prop- 
erties more  valuable  than  cane  sugar. 
It  has  no  qualities  which  are  in  any 
wise  harmful  to  health.    The  reason  for 
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the  old  departmental  ruling  has  disap- 
peared. It  is  high  time  that  the  dis- 
crimination against  it,  based  on  an  an- 
cient prejudice,  should  disappear  also. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  aaministration 
of  the  Federal  food  and  drugs  act  this 
department  made  the  same  ruling  as  to 
edible  vegetable  oils  other  than  olive  oil 
that  has  existed  against  com  sugar. 
Our  regulations  for  many  years  required 
that  the  presence  of  any  vegetable  oil 
except  olive  oil  in  salad  dressings  must 
be  declared  on  the  label.  But  modern 
methods  of  refining  made  wholesome 
edible  oils  from  cottonseed,  peanuts,  and 
corn.  The  regulation  requiring  a  declar- 
ation of  their  presence  on  the  label  was 
removed  in  1923.  The  public  was  not  in- 
jured ;  the  administration  of  the  law  was 
not  weakened.  Quite  the  contrary.  The 
case  of  edible  vegetable  oils  is  not  distin- 
guishable in  principle  from  the  case  of 
corn  sugar.  It  is  desirable  that  depart- 
mental regulations  should  keep  pace  with 
industrial  developments.  They  should 
not  retard  progress. 

If  the  use  of  corn  sugar  in  prepared 
food  products  without  labeling  would 
serve  in  any  wise  to  weaken  either  the 
Federal  food  and  drugs  act  itself,  or  the 
administration  of  the  law,  the  damage 
has  long  since  been  done.  For  many 
years  corn  sugar  has  been  used  in  con- 
fectionery, candy,  ice  cream,  bakery 
products,  and  prepared  meats  without  its 
presence  being  declared  on  the  label.  The 
public  has  eaten  these  products  and 
found  them  appetizing  and  healthful. 
The  law  has  been  in  no  wise  weakened  or 
irndermined.  Xo  reason  whatever  exists 
for  such  discrimination.  To  deny  to  corn 
sugar  the  advantage  of  the  market  its 
merits  warrant  would  be  to  perpetuate 
the  prejudices  of  25  years  ago.  and  to 
deny  any  progress  in  the  processing  and 
refining  of  wholesome  foods. 

Buyer   Is   Not   Deceived 

I  can  not  agree  to  the  proposition  that 
the  purchaser  of  prepared  fruits  or  other 
foods  in  which  sugar  is  an  element  ex- 
pects or  believes  that  such  sugar  will 
always  and  everywhere  mean  sucrose. 
The  purchaser  of  canned  peaches,  for 
instance,  expects  to  buy  primarily  canned 
peaches.  There  is  no  declaration  on  the 
label  that  they  are  sweetened  at  all.  The 
label  declares  only  peaches.  The  buyer 
looks  to  the  manufacturer  to  guarantee 
that  they  will  be  tasty  and  appetizing. 
He  expects  the  Federal  food  and  drugs 
act  to  insure  their  wholesomeness.  If 
those  requisites  are  fulfilled  he  is  far 
from  being  deceived.  He  is  entirely 
satisfied. 

Nor  is  there  any  danger  whatever  to 
the  manufacturer  of  special  brands 
^hose  formulas  call  for  sucrose  and 
whose  brands  are  a  guarantee  of  quality. 
This  ruling  can  not  affect  them.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  its  use  is  beneficial  and 
wholesome  without  adversely  affecting 
the  appearance  or  taste  of  the  product, 
the  fact  that  corn  sugar  is  cheaper 
ought  to  commend  it  to  the  consuming 
public,  which  is  entitled,  as  a  matter  of 
right,  to  demand  food  products  on  llio 
most  economical  basis. 

There  is  also  an  affirmative  economic 
reason  for  this  change  in  departmental 
rulings.  American  agriculture  is  over- 
produced. The  lad  lhat  production  inns 
ahead  of  consumption  is  responsible  for 
most    of    the    ills    of    agriculture.     The 


AMERICAN  SCIENTISTS  QUESTION  GERMAN  HONEY  TEST 


The  Diataste  Content  Is  Not  a  True  Test  of  the  Purity  of  Honey,  Say  Paine 
and  Hambleton  after  Investigation 


The  diastase  content  of  honey  varies  so 
widely  that  it  is  not  a  reliable  index  of 
the  purity  of  all  honeys,  department  in- 
vestigators report.  Germany  uses  a  dias- 
tase test  for  the  detection  of  adulteration 
or  overheating  of  honey.  The  Federal 
honey  experts  concede  that  Germany  is 
within  her  rights  in  establishing  such 
food  standards  as  she  chooses,  but  they 
insist  that  this  test  may  exclude,  as 
adulterated,  honeys  which  are  pure  and 
have  not  been  overheated. 

Although  adulterated  honey  is  practi- 
cally unknown  in  the  markets  of  the 
United  States,  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry 
and  Soils  undertook  an  investigation  as 
the  result  of  the  refusal  of  German  im- 
porters to  accept  several  lots  of  honey 
from  the  United  States,  claiming  that 
according  to  the  Gothe  test  the  honey 
was  low  in  diastase,  presumably  because 
it  had  been  heated  excessively.  The  Ger- 
man law  uses  the  diastase  content  as  an 
index  of  purity,  and  prohibits  labeling  as 
pure  honey  which  has  a  diastase  content 
below  S.3  Gothe  units.  Even  when  dias- 
tase in  pure  honey  has  been  impaired  by 
overheating,  the  German  law  classes  the 
honey  as  adulterated. 

About  300  samples  of  honey,  obtained 
from  all  the  important  producing  areas 
of  the  United  States  and  representing  a 


great  variety  of  floral  sources,  were  an- 
alyzed in  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  and 
Soils.  The  analyses  disclosed  a  marked 
variation  in  the  diastase  content  of  na- 
tural unheated  honeys.  The  content  as 
measured  by  the  Gothe  scale  ranged  all 
the  way  from  1  to  50.  As  a  rule,  the 
dark  honeys  had  a  higher  diastase  con- 
tent than  the  light.  California  orange 
honey  was  found  to  be  unusually  low 
in  diastase,  the  content  ranging  from 
1.0  to  13.9.  Alfalfa  honeys  were  also  no- 
ticeably low  in  diastase.  It  is  possible 
that  the  honeys  produced  in  Germany 
normally  have  a  higher  diastase  content 
than  is  found  in  some  honeys  in  the 
United  States. 

The  department's  investigations,  ac- 
cording to  H.  S.  Paine,  of  the  Bureau 
of  Chemistry  and  Soils,  and  J.  I.  Ham- 
bleton, of  the  Bureau  of  Entomology,  in- 
dicate that  less  importance  should  be  at- 
tached to  the  diastase  content  of  honey. 
Nevertheless,  producers  and  shippers  of 
honey  are  warned  of  the  German  require- 
ments. When  it  is  necessary  to  liquefy 
granulated  or  unusually  heavy  honey, 
which  may  later  be  included- in  export 
shipments,  the  heating  should  be  done 
with  great  care  and  cooling  of  the  honey 
should  follow  at  once. 


Federal  Farm  Board,  farm  organiza- 
tions, many  of  the  State  colleges,  and 
this  department  are  striving  to  reestab- 
lish the  economic  balance  of  agriculture. 
The  control  and  limitation  of  acreage 
planted  is  one  method  of  reestablishing 
that  balance.  Finding  new  uses  and 
new  outlets  for  crops  is  another  method. 
We  produce  annually  about  2.700.000.- 
000  bushels  of  corn.  Only  about  275.000- 
000  bushels  of  this  ever  reaches  pri- 
mary markets.  The  sale  price  of  this 
small  amount  fixes  the  farm  price  for  the 
whole  crop. 

Help    to    Economic    Balance    of    Agriculture 

There  exists  a  potential  market  for 
corn  through  corn  sugar  variously  esti- 
mated at  from  5.000.000  to  100,000.000 
bushels  per  annum.  The  smaller  figure 
represents  about  2  per  cent  of  the  cash 
corn  reaching  primary  markets.  The 
larger  figure  represents  about  35  per 
cent  It  is  not  likely  that  the  larger 
figure  will  be  realized  for  many  years. 
Be  the  percentage  large  or  small,  the 
opening  of  this  potential  market  for  ad- 
ditional corn  is  a  step  in  the  right  direc- 
tion. If  we  fail  to  use  all  available 
methods  of  restoring  agricultui*al  bal- 
ance, whether  those  methods  represent 
great  and  spectacular  gains  or  merely 
short  and  unnoticed  steps,  we  shall  be 
derelict  in  duty. 

I  believe  that  this  modification  re- 
moves an  und"served  stigma  from  corn 
sngar;  that  it  harms  or  deceives  no  one: 
that  it  weakens  neither  the  Federal  food 
and  drugs  act  nor  its  administration; 
that  it  is  a  just  recognition  of  modern 
progress  in  refining:  and  that  it  will  aid 
in  some  degree  in  reastablishing  the  eco- 
nomic- balance  of  agricultural  products. 


Honeybees  Carry  Heavy  Loads 

Say  Department  Entomologists 


An  unladen  honeybee  can  fly  about  25 
miles  an  hour,  department  entomologists 
estimate,  but  it  seldom  flies  faster  than 
15  miles  an  hour.  When  weighted  with 
nectar,  it  often  flies  as  rapidly  as  when 
unladen,  although  it  sometimes  stops  to 
rest  on  a  long  journey.  Sometimes  bees 
with  heavy  loads  become  exhausted  when 
flying  over  lakes  or  rivers,  fall  into  the 
water,  and  are  drowned.  A  heavily 
loaded  bee  sometimes  makes  an  ungrace- 
ful landing  at  the  apiary,  bumping  into 
the  hive  or  dropping  to  the  ground  be- 
fore it.  The  load  of  nectar  which  the 
bee  brings  to  the  hive  varies  with  the 
density  of  the  nectar,  but  the  average 
load  is  about  40  milligrams,  or  about 
one-half  the  weight  of  the  bee. 


The  1930  crop  of  dry  edible  beans  was 
22.137.000  bushels,  compared  with  20.- 
707.000  bushels  in  1929  and  an  average 
of  17.325.000  bushels  for  the  five  years 
1923-1928,  according  to  estimates  by  the 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics.  This 
increase  was  in  response  to  increased  con- 
sumption in  the  United  States,  which  has 
required  an  average  annual  increase  of 
approximately  500.000  bushels  in  the  sup- 
ply the  last  10  years. 


Waste  and  loss  of  potatoes  in  storage 
can  be  largely  prevented  by  careful  regu- 
lation of  the  temperature  of  the  storage 
room,  controlled  ventilation,  and  exclu- 
sion of  light,  says  Dr.  William  Stuart,  of 
the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry. 
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GUIDES  TO  LOW-COST  DIET  WILL  BE  ISSUED  WEEKLY 


Department' 


'Market    Basket"    To    Tell   How   To    Spend    Money   Wisely   for 
Foodstuffs  Necessary  for  Families  of  Various  Sizes 


A  plan  to  make  every  cent  spent  for 
food  count  in  preventing  malnutrition 
and  in  maintaining  health  has  been  de- 
veloped by  the  Bureau  of  Home  Eco- 
nomics for  the  President's  emergency 
committee  for  employment.  This  food 
plan  or  guide  is  designed  primarily  to 
help  families  with  low  incomes. 

"  Because  of  the  drought  there  is  less 
than  the  usual  reserve  of  home-produced 
foods  and  in  many  rural  sections  prac- 
tically everything  must  be  bought,"  says 
Dr.  Lillian  M.  Galbraith,  chairman  of 
the  woman's  division  of  the  committee. 
"  In  periods  such  as  we  are  experiencing 
now  the  danger  is  that  lack  of  funds  will 
result  in  a  diet  which  is  not  properly 
balanced  from  the  standpoint  of  health. 
For  this  reason  the  President's  emer- 
gency committee  for  employment  asked 
the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics  to  work 
out  an  adequate  diet  at  the  lowest  pos- 
sible cost." 

The  following  food  guide  has  been 
tested  by  the  bureau.     The  diet  outlined 


will  prove  adequate  from  the  standpoint 
of  thrift  as  well  as  health : 

Every  meal. — Milk  for  children,  bread 
for  all. 

Every  day. — Cereal  in  porridge  or  pud- 
dings;  potatoes;  tomatoes  (or  oranges) 
for  children ;  a  green  or  yellow  vegeta- 
ble ;  a  fruit  or  additional  vegetable. 

Two  to  four  times  a  week. — Tomatoes 
for  all ;  dried  beans  and  peas  or  peanuts ; 
eggs  (especially  for  children)  ;  lean  meat, 
fish,  or  poultry,  or  cheese. 

Most  of  the  foods  shown  are  what  are 
known  as  staples.  With  the  exception 
of  meat,  therefore,  the  price  fluctuation 
throughout  the  country  is  not  great.  The 
bureau  will  suggest,  from  time  to  time, 
new  and  attractive  ways  to  prepare  the 
simple  foods  in  order  to  offset  monotony. 
Weekly  articles,  under  the  general  title 
"  The  Market  Basket,"  will  outline  the 
kinds  and  quantities  of  foods  required  by 
families  of  various  sizes,  and,  where  prac- 
ticable, will  quote  prices. 


Bureau  of  Public  Roads  Studies 
Erosion  and  Corn-Borer  Control 


Extensive  studies  of  soil  erosion  and 
corn-borer  control  methods  by  the  divi- 
sion of  agricultural  engineering  of  the 
Bureau  of  Public  Roads  during  the  fiscal 
year  1930  are  described  in  the  annual  re- 
port of  the  bureau  chief. 

The  soil-erosion  studies  included  prin- 
cipally investigations  of  terraces  best 
suited  to  withstand  erosion,  and  farm 
machinery  best  suited  for  working  ter- 
raced ground.  They  were  made  chiefly 
in  cooperation  with  the  Bureau  of  Chem- 
istry and  Soils  and  the  State  agricultural 
experiment  stations  on  experiment  farms 
in  Oklahoma,  Texas,  Kansas,  Missouri, 
and  North  Carolina.  They  included  se- 
ries of  laboratory  tests  at  the  hydraulic 
laboratory  at  Iowa  City  on  apparatus  de- 
veloped for  measuring  the  quantity  of 
eroded  soil  caried  off  fields  in  the  run- 
off water. 

Studies  of  plows  and  other  machinery, 
with  special  reference  to  corn-borer  con- 
trol, were  carried  on  in  cooperation  with 
the  Illinois  and  Pennsylvania  agricul- 
tural experiment  stations  during  the 
year.  Similar  studies  were  conducted  in 
New  England. 

In  the  study  of  plows,  special  empha- 
sis was  laid  on  attachments  to  aid  in 
producing  better  coverage  of  stalks,  and 
there  was  developed  a  scraping  trash 
shield  of  floating  type,  which  aids  in  ef- 
fecting practically  complete  trash  cover- 
age. Three  manufacturers  have  made 
especially  shaped  plow  bottoms  according 
to  the  designs  worked  out  by  the  division. 

A  3-row  stalk  shaver  attachment  was 
developed  for  use  on  the  single-row  corn 
cultivator.  This  implement  is  light  in 
draft,  easy  to  maneuver,  and  performs 
satisfactorily.  A  4-bar  side-delivery  rake 
fitted  with  specially  constructed  flexible 


teeth  has  been  built  for  windrowing  corn- 
stalks. 

At  the  end  of  the  year,  work  on  stalk 
loaders  was  in  progress.  The  rake-bar 
type  and  the  combination  cylinder  and 
rake-bar  type  of  hay  loader,  after  much 
alteration,  have  given  encouraging  re- 
sults in  preliminary  trials.  Further 
studies  were  made  of  baled  whole  and 
shredded  stalks  to  note  the  effect  of  dif- 
ferent baler  pressures  on  borer  mortality 
and  on  the  keeping  properties  of  the 
stalks. 

In  preliminary  tests,  spur  gear-tooth 
crushing  rolls,  installed  on  a  2-row  corn 
picker  to  crush  the  borers  in  the  stalks 
as  the  corn  is  picked,  are  reported  to  be 
promising.  A  stationary-knife,  low-cut- 
ting attachment  was  worked  out  for  the 
field  silage  harvester.  Work  was  under 
way  on  the  construction  of  a  standing- 
stalk  chopper  based  on  the  silage-har- 
vested principle.  Other  studies  related  to 
drainage  and  irrigation  practices  and  the 
development  of  improved  farm  machinery 
and  farm  structures. 


Slight  Increase  in  Chickens 

and  Eggs  Produced  Last  Year 


A  fractional  increase  in  the  number  of 
hens  and  pullets  in  the  average  farm 
flocks  of  crop  reporters  on  December  1, 
1930,  as  compared  with  December  1,  1929, 
was  reported  to  the  Bureau  of  Agricul- 
tural Economics.  A  small  increase  in 
numbers  of  eggs  laid  by  these  flocks  was 
also  reported. 

On  December  1,  22,000  crop  reporters 
said  they  had  an  average  of  84.8  hens  and 
pullets  in  their  flocks,  compared  with  an 
average  of  84.4  the  year  before,  and  with 
a  5-year  average  of  83.5  hens  and  pullets. 
The  number  of  layers  averaged  higher  in 
1930  than  in  1929  each  month  after  the 


early  pullets  began  entering  laying  flocks 
in  August. 

The  department  excludes  from  its  fig- 
ures flocks  that  numbered  400  or  more 
hens  and  pullets  of  laying  age  on  Jan- 
uary 1,  1930.  The  number  of  hens  and 
pullets  per  flock  and  the  average  of  lay- 
ings are  somewhat  more  on  the  farms  of 
crop  reporters  than  on  the  average  farm. 

The  eggs  laid  on  the  first  day  of  each 
month  from  January  1  to  December  1, 
1930,  by  the  crop  reporters'  flocks  aggre- 
gated 315.8  eggs  per  flock  for  the  year 
1930  as  compared  with  311.7  eggs  in  1929 
and  a  5-year  average  of  309.4  eggs. 


To  Continue  Control  of  Digitalis 

Under  the  Food  and  Drugs  Act 


Close  control  of  imported  digitalis,  a 
drug  prescribed  for  certain  forms  of 
heart  disease,  as  well  as  of  the  drug 
in  the  crude  and  tincture  form  as  it 
enters  the  channels  of  trade  in  this 
country,  will  be  continued  in  1931,  says 
Dr.  J.  J.  Durrett,  chief  of  drug  con- 
trol, Food  and  Drug  Administration. 
"  From  July  1,  1927,  to  June  30,  1930," 
says  Doctor  Durrett,  "  Federal  officials 
examined  151  samples  of  crude  digitalis. 
Of  these  only  two  assayed  less  than  100 
per  cent  by  United  States  Pharmacopoeia 
definition.  In  this  period  the  depart- 
ment instituted  legal  proceedings  against 
several  manufacturers  of  digitalis  prep- 
arations where  they  did  not  meet  the 
standards." 

The  administration  plans  extensive 
research  into  the  nature  and  pharmaco- 
logical properties  of  both  digitalis  tinc- 
ture and  the  crude  drug.  "  We  are 
aware,"  says  Doctor  Durrett,  "  that 
there  is  some  deterioration  of  digitalis 
tincture  after  it  enters  commerce,  and 
we  are  going  to  try  to  find  the  reasons. 
Preliminary  research  has  convinced  us 
that  digitalis  preparations  are  liable  to 
deterioration  on  the  shelves  of  drug 
stores  or  warehouses  to  some  such  de- 
gree as  the  administration's  investiga- 
tions proved  fluid  extract  of  ergot  to  be. 
The  ergot  studies  showed  that  deteriora- 
tion set  in  not  long  after  manufacture 
and  continued  for  a  period,  after  which 
the  ergot  extract  no  longer  had  thera- 
peutic value.  The  administration  recom- 
mended to  the  United  States  Pharma- 
copoeial  revision  committee  that  ergot 
extracts  be  put  up  in  smaller  packages, 
on  which  the  date  of  manufacture  was 
to  be  printed,  and  that  the  fluid  extract 
be  taken  from  the  market  as  soon  as  it 
loses  its  medicinal  value.  Many  distrib- 
utors of  fluid  extract  of  ergot  have 
adopted  this  recommendation.  The  ad- 
ministration will  try  to  work  out 
methods  of  insuring  the  sale  only  of  a 
tincture  of  digitalis  which  has  not  de- 
teriorated while  on  the  shelves  of  retail 
pharmacies." 


Quart  bottles  break  more  readily  than 
pints  or  smaller  bottles,  says  the  Bureau 
of  Dairy  Industry,  as  the  result  of  a 
recent  survey.  In  nearly  half  of  the 
milk  plants  studied  this  was  the  case. 
Half-pints  and  smaller  bottles,  known  to 
the  milk  trade  as  "  jars,"  led  the  break- 
age in  a  third  of  the  plants,  and  pints 
made  the  best  showing. 
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CIVIL  SERVICE  EXAMINATIONS 

GIRLS'  ADVISER,  SENIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL  (52,600  a 
year);  GIRLS'  ADVISER,  RESERVATION  AND  JUNIOR 
HIGH  SCHOOL  ($2,000  a  year).— To  All  vacancies 
in  the  Indian  Service,  Competitors  will  not 
be  required  to  report  for  examination  at 
any  place,  but  will  be  rated  on  their  education 
and  experience,  and  on  their  published  writ- 
ings or  a  thesis.  Applicants  must  have  been 
graduated  from  a  college  or  university  of  rec- 
ognized standing  with  a  bachelors  degree, 
which  included  or  was  supplemented  by  at 
least  eight  semester  hour  credits  in  education. 
In  addition,  applicants  for  girls'  adviser, 
senior  high  school,  must  have  had  two  years, 
and  applicants  for  girls'  adviser,  reservation 
and  junior  high  school,  must  have  had  one 
year,  of  paid  experience  as  teacher  or  adviser 
of  girls  in  a  high  school  or  college. 

SENIOR  MEDICAL  TECHNICIAN  (ROENTGENOLOGY)  ; 
COLORED  ELIGIBLES  WANTED  FOR  VETERANS'  HOS- 
PITAL, TUSKEGEE,  ALA..  ($2,000  a  year).— Prima- 
rily to  fill  vacancies  at  the  veterans'  hospital. 
Tuskegee,  Ala.  This  hospital  is  for  colored 
patients  and  is  staffed  entirely  by  colored 
workers.  It  is  desired  that  colored  eligible* 
be  certified  for  the  vacancies  for  which  this 
examination  is  held.  Competitors  will  not  be 
required  to  report  for  examination  at  any 
place,  but  will  be  rated  on  their  education  and 
training,  and  on  their  experience.  Applicants 
must  have  received  a  degree  of  proficiency 
from,  or  establish  equivalent  schooling  in,  a 
recognized  hospital,  medical  school,  or  tech- 
nical or  commercial  institution  in  x-ray  phys- 
ics and  technology.  In  addition,  applicants 
must  show  that  they  have  had  at  least  five 
years'  experience  in  x-ray  activities. 

Applications  for  these  examinations  must  be 
on  file  icith  the  Civil  Service  Commission  at 
Washington,  D.  C,  not  later  than  January  2$, 
1981. 

Full  information  may  be  obtained  from  t7i" 
United  States  Civil  Service  Commission,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  or  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
United  stairs-  Civil  Service  Board  of  Examiners 
at  the  post  office  or  customhouse  in  any  city. 


EXTENSION  PERSONNEL  CHANGES 
Arkansas. — Rosali  ieen  appointed 

specialist  in  clothing  and  household  arts. 
Miss  Wolfe  received  a  B.  S.  in  heme  economics 
from  Ohio  State  University  and  an  M.  S.  in 
household  arts  from  Columbia  University. 
Trauny  Mae  Odom  was  appointed  home  dem<  n- 
stration  agent  for  Searcy  and  Cleburi 
ties,  with  headquarters  at  Marshall  and  Heber 
Springs.  Esther  Eyler  has  been  appointed  home 
demonstration  agent  for  Clay  County  with 
headquarters  at  Piggott.  Katherine  Gratiau 
was   appointed  home  demonstration   agent   for 


Marion  County.  Vera  Gore  has  been  appointed 
home  demonstration  agent  in  Crawford  County. 
Mary  Yates  has  been  appointed  home  demon- 
stration agent  in  Baxter  and  Izard  Counties. 
Helen  Morgan  was  transferred  to  Stone  County 
as  temporary  home  demonstration  agent. 
J.  M.  Thomason  has  been  transferred  from 
Ashley  County  to  St.  Francis  County,  with 
headquarters  at   Forest   City. 

Utah. — Ellen  Agren,  formerly  home  agent 
for  Weber  and  Morgan  Counties,  has  been 
transferred  to  the  State  office  to  become  cloth- 
ing specialist.  Hazel  Bingham,  former  high- 
school  teacher,  Salt  Lake  City,  will  succeed 
Miss  Agren. 

Wisconsin. — Ruth  A.  Peck  has  been  ap- 
pointed clothing  specialist  Miss  Peck  is  a 
graduate  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin. 
Sadie  McNulty  has  resigned. 

Virginia. — Edna  Draper  returns  to  Virginia 
as  home  demonstration  agent  in  Henrico 
County  where  Virginia  Swink  has  been  agent 
for  some  years.  Miss  Draper  has  been  home 
agent  in  "North  Carolina  since  leaving  Vir- 
ginia. Miss  Swink  will  do  preliminary  home 
demonstration  work  in  new  counties.  Alice 
Mary  Clarke,  a  graduate  of  Iowa  State  Col- 
lege of  Agriculture,  has  been  appointed  to 
succeed  Nancv  Hawthorne  in  Tazewell  County. 
Kenneth  E.  Litton  has  been  appointed  assist- 
ant animal  husbandman.  He  graduated  from 
Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute  with  a  B.  S. 
decree  in  animal  husbandry. 

Wisconsin. — C.  F.  Claflin,  county  agent. 
Polk  County,  has  resigned  to  be  field  man  for 
the  State  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Mar- 
kets. A.  O.  Follett,  who  has  been  with  the 
Department  of  Agricultural  Economics  in  farm 
management  work  for  the  past  two  years,  will 
succeed  Mr.  Claflin.  Mr.  Follett  is  a  graduate 
of  the  University  of  Wisconsin. 


WITH  THE  DEPARTMENT  CLUBS 


New  Orleans,   La. 

The  LAUSDA  Club  met  on  December  9. 
1930.  with  52  present  A  luncheon  of  Turk- 
ish and  Syrian  dishes  was  served.  Dr.  I.  M. 
Cline,  in  charge  of  the  local  Weather  Bureau 
office,  gave  a"  talk  on  Big  Things  in  the 
Weather.  Among  the  vistors  were  George 
Arceneaux,  In  charge  of  the  sugar  plant  field 
station  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  at 
Houma,  La.,  and  M  R,  Coe,  of  the  food  re- 
search division  of  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry 
and  Soils,  who  had  come  South  to  investi- 
gate rice.  Other  department  bureaus  repre- 
sented were  the  Food  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion. Bureau  of  Entomology,  and  Forest 
Service. 

Chicago,  El. 

At  the  annual  business  meeting  of  the  Chi- 
cago USDA  Club,  held  on  December  10,  1930. 
the  following  officers  were  elected  :  President, 
W.  P.  Carroll.  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Eco- 
nomics :  vice  president.  H.  D.  Garrett.  Food 
and  Drug  Administration ;  secretary.  O.  T. 
Lay,  Weather  Bureau.  Nineteen  hundred  and 
tnirtv  was  one  of  the  most  successful  years 
in  the  history  of  the  club,  says  F.  C.  Heiss. 
the  secretary  for  last  year.  Nine  meetings, 
at  which  speakers  of  special  interest  to  the 
members  were  present,  were  held.  The  at- 
tendance averaged  27.  The  present  member- 
ship is  5S. 

Denver,  Colo. 

At  the  December.  1930.  meeting  of  the 
DUSDA  Club  the  following  officers  were 
elected  :  Chairman.  J.  Edward  Kimlel.  Food 
and  Drug  Administration  :  vice  chairman. 
Dr.  E.  N.  Stoat,  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry: 
secretary,  H.  L.  Collins,  Bureau  of  Agricul- 
tural Economics. 


G.    G.    ANDERSON    RETIRES 

After  nearly  30  years  with  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice. George  G.  Anderson.  70  years  old;  retired 
from  active  duty  on  the  first  day  of  the  new 
j  ear. 

At  an  informal  farewell  ceremony.  Mr. 
Anderson  was  presented  with  a  bound  volume 
containing  more  than  100  letters  of  appreci- 
ation and  sood  wishes  from  fellow  members. 
Maj.  R.  Y.  Stnart,  Chief  Forester,  and  several 
of  the  branch  chiefs  paid  tribute  to  the  veteran 
mployee's  public  service. 

Mr.  Anderson  entered  the  Bureau  of  For- 
estry  (laier  the  Forest  Service)  in  1901.  ami 
served  there  continuously  10  January  1.  1931. 
He  contributed  materially  to  building  up  the 
Lministrative  procedure  and 
to  training  clerical  personuel.  As  the  Forest 
Service's  personnel  officer,  Mr.  Anderson  is 
widely  known  throughout  the  field  organiza- 
tion of  the  service. 


NOON  NETWORK  PROGRAM 


Schedule  of  Speakers  and  Their  Sub- 
jects and  Dates  for  the  Broadcast  Week 
Beginning  Monday,  January  26 


The  network  radio  program  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  and  Federal  Farm  Board 
speakers  is  broadcast  during  the  National 
Farm  and  Home  Hour  of  the  National  Broad- 
casting Co.  from  12.55  to  1.10  p.  m.,  eastern 
standard  time. 

Monday,    January   26 

Uncle  Sam's  Livestock  Inventory. — C.  L. 
Harlan,  senior  agricultural  statistician,  divi- 
sion of  crop  and  livestock  estimates.  Bureau  of 
Agricultural   Economics. 

Farrowing  Time. — E.  Z.  Russell,  senior  ani- 
mal husbandman,  animal  husbandry  division. 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry. 

Tuesday,   January    27 

The  Garden  Calendar. — W.  R.  Beattie. 
senior  horticulturist,  division  of  horticultural 
plants  and  diseases,  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry. 

Putting  Weathee  Reports  to  Work. — 
Arthur  J.  DeMars.  meteorologist.  Weather 
Bureau. 

January  Grain  Market. — G.  A_  Collier, 
senior  marketing  specialist,  division  of  hay, 
feed,  and  seed,  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Eco- 
nomics. 

Wednesday,   January  28 

January  Poultry  Markets. — Roy  C.  Potts, 
senior  marketing  specialist,  division  of  dairy 
and  poultry  markets.  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics. 

Fighting  Poultry  Parasites  the  World 
Over.— Dr.  Eloise  B.  Cram,  zoologist  zoologi- 
cal  division,  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry. 

Thursday,  January  29 


The  Household  Calendar — Rowena 
Schmidt  Carpenter,  assistant  to  the  chief. 
Bureau  of  Home  Economics. 

Putting  Weather  Reports  to  Work. — 
Arthur  J.  DeMars.  meteorologist,  Weather 
Bureau. 

January  Dairy  Markets. — L.  M.  Davis, 
senior  marketing  specialist,  division  of  dairy 
and  poultry  products.  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics. 

Friday,    January    30 

The  Farm  Business  Library. — M.  S. 
Eisenhower.  Director  of  Information,  United 
States    Department    of    Agriculture. 

The  Week  With  the  Farm  Board.— Edgar 
Markham,  assistant  to  the  chairman,  Federal 
Farm  Board. 

January  Progress  in  Cooperative  Mar- 
keting.— Chris  L.  Christensen,  secretary, 
Federal  Farm  Board. 

Farm   and   Home  Hour  Stations 

WJZ,  New  York:  WJR,  Detroit;  KWK,  St. 
Louis  ;  KSTP,  St.  Paul  :  WRYA,  Richmond  : 
W.TAX,  Jacksonville;  WHAS.  Louisville; 
WMC,  Memphis:  WJDX.  Jackson;  KYOO. 
Tulsa  ;  KPRC.  Houston :  WKY.  Oklahoma 
City  :  WRC.  Washington ;  WDAF,  Kansas 
City  ;  WBZ.  Springfield  :  WBZA.  Boston : 
WHAM.  Rochester  :  KYW.  Chicago  :  WREN. 
Lawrence  :  WEBC.  Superior-Duluth  :  WIOD. 
Miami  Beach;  WSM.  Nashville;  WSB.  At- 
lanta :  WSMB.  New  Orleans ;  WFAA-WBAP, 
Dallas-Fort  Worth  :  WOAI,  San  Antonio : 
WOW.  Omaha ;  KDKA.  Pittsburgh ;  WAPI. 
Birmincrham  :  ETHS.  Hot  Springs  :  KFAB. 
Lincoln  :  WLW.  Cincinnati :  WPTF,  Raleigh  : 
WBAL,  Baltimore:  WHO,  Des  Moines;  WOC, 
Davenport  :  KOA.  Denver ;  WFLA.  Clear- 
water :  WSUN.  St.  Petersburg.  The  follow- 
ing stations  take  the  Farm  and  Home  Hour 
on  Saturdav  onlv  :  KGO,  Oakland :  KGW. 
Portland  ;  K'HQ.  S'pokane  ;  KFI,  Los  Angeles  : 
and  KPO,   San  Francisco. 
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PRINCIPAL  LIBRARY  ACCESSIONS 


Agriculture 

Tercentenary  of  New  England  agriculture. 
Published  by  the  Commissioners  of  agricul- 
ture of  the  six  New  England  states. 
Springfield,  Mass.,  Printed  by  Phelps  pub- 
lishing company,   1930. 

Domestic  Animals 

Prescott,  M.  S..  and  others.  Holstein-Friesian 
history.  [Laconia,  N.  Y.,  Holstein-Friesian 
world,    1930.] 

Dairying 

Aggarwala,  A.  C.  A  laboratory  manual  of 
milk  inspection.     Lahore,  The  author,  1929. 

Cereals 

Winkler,  Hubert.  Reis.  Hamburg,  Ban- 
gert,  1926. 

Roads 

Maybury,  Sir  H.  P.  The  evolution  of  the 
road  in  Great  Britain.  London,  British 
quarrying   co.,   1929. 

Home   Economics 

American  Home  Economics  Association. 
Household  purchasing.     Baltimore,  1930. 

Hygiene,   Pathology 

Boyd,  M.  F.  An  introduction  to  malariology. 
Cambridge,  Harvard  university  press,  1930. 

CONGBBSSO       BUASILEIRO       DE       HYGIENE.       5th, 

Recife,  1929.    Annaes.    Rio  de  Janeiro,  1930. 
Chemistry,    Chemical    Technology 

Miehe,  Hugo,  tiber  die  selbsterhitzung  des 
heues.  Ed.  2.  Berlin,  1930.  (Arbeiten 
der  Deutschen  landwirtschaftsgesellschaft, 
hft.  196) 

Pregl,  Fritz.  Quantitative  organic  micro- 
analysis.    Ed.   2.     London,   Churchill,   1930. 

Stewart,  A.  W.  Recent  advances  in  physical 
and  inorganic  chemistry.  Ed.  6.  London, 
Longmans,  Green,  1930. 

Ornithology 

Flertes,    L.    A.     Album    of   Abyssinian    birds 

and     mammals     from    paintings    by    L.     A. 

Fuertes.     Chicago,  Field  museum  of  natural 

history,  1930. 
Phillips,  J.  C.  and  Lincoln,  F.  C.     American 

waterfowl.     Boston,  Houghton,  Mifflin,  1930. 

Entomology 

Andrewes,  H.  E.  Coleoptera.  Carabidae.  vol. 
1.  London,  Taylor,  1929.  (The  fauna  of 
British  India  including  Ceylon  and  Burma.) 


Cameron,  Malcolm.  Coleoptera.  Staphylinidae. 
vol.  1.  London,  Taylor,  1930.  (The  fauna 
of  British  India  including  Ceylon  and 
Burma.) 

Scheidter,  Franz.  Die  lause  unserer  nadel- 
holzer.     Neudamm.  J.  Neumann,  1930. 

Schonichen,  Walther.  Praktikum  der  insek- 
tenkunde  nach  biologisch-okologischen  ge- 
sichtspunkten.     Ed.  3.     Jena,  Fischer,  1930. 

Botany 

Maksimov,  N.  A.  A  textbook  of  plant  physi- 
ology. Tr.  from  the  Russian.  New  York, 
McGraw-Hill,  1930. 

Economics 

Holmes,  Frank.     One  job  for  price.     Boston, 

Meador,   1930. 
Orchard,  J.  E.,  and  Orchard,  D.  J.     Japan's 

economic  position.     New  York,  McGraw-Hill, 

1930. 
Orwin,  C.  S.     The  future  of  fanning.     Oxford, 

Clarendon  press,  1930. 


County  Agent  Is  Successful  in 

the  Field  of  Short  Story  Writing 


A  story  written  by  County  Agent  J.  Car- 
roll Hale,  of  El  Paso  County,  Colo.,  is  includ- 
ed in  the  O'Brien's  Best  Short  Stories,  1930, 
and  Year  Book  of  American  Short  Story 
Writers.  About  a  year  ago  Mr.  Hale  made 
his  bow  as  a  short  story  writer.  His  first 
effort,  Strange  Birds,  was  published  in  the 
Canadian.  This  was  followed  by  Geography 
G'Wan,  and  Love  and  Chaff,  a  love  story  of 
the  farm  recently  published  in  the  Country 
Gentleman.  Another  story,  Cows  in  the  Corn, 
is  soon  to  appear  in  the  Canadian.  Strange 
Birds  was  given  a  three-star  rating  in  the 
American  Short  Story  Writers  Year  Book. 
In  the  roll  of  honor,  which  includes  County 
Agent  Hale,  there  are  40  other  names  of 
present-day  American  short   story  writers. 


TWO  NEW  LANTERN-SLIDE  SERIES 

Completion  of  two  new  lantern  slide  series 
for  the  use  of  extension  workers  and  others 
engaged  in  public  presentation  of  agricultural 
information  is  announced  by  the  Office  of 
Cooperative  Extension  Work.  One,  Series  No. 
172,  Handling  Bees  for  Successful  Beekeep- 
ing, contains  38  slides ;  the  other,  Series  No. 
260,  Preventing  Termite  Damage,  contains  30 
slides.  Both  'were  prepared  in  cooperation 
with  the  Bureau  of  Entomology  and  have 
accompanying  supplementary  notes  for  use  in 
presenting  the  slides.  They  are  available  on 
film  strip  as  well  as  glass  slides. 


RETIREMENTS  FROM  THE  SERVICE 

AGE 


Name 

Title 

Bureau 

Service 

62-YEAR  group 

Forest  ranger 

Years 
24 
22 
21 
22 
24 
22 
24 

33 

32 
33 
33 

Months 

Animal  Industry 

2 

Principal  forest  ranger 

Senior  lay  inspector 

do 

~:.~dbl„    ^ZI~~""~ 

9 

Hovey,  Silas  B.J 

Neely,  Robert  J.* 

do 

doIT 

1 

70-YEAR   GROUP 

Evans,  William  D.i 

9 

Niles,  William  B.J 

Associate  veterinarian 

Principal  clerk 

Administrative  assistant 

3 

do 

do 

Russell,  George  H.»._ 

DISABILITY 


Avery,  Eugene  E.3 

Katz,  Louis4 

McNair,  Agnes  D.8__. 

Riley,  Smiths _... 

Roberts,  Charles  C.L. 
Schaake,  Josephine  J.2 


Chief,  road  survey  party 

Assistant  chemist 

Junior  clerk 

Administrative  officer... 

Junior  laborer 

Clerk 


Public  Roads 

Food  and  Drug 

Forest  Service 

Biological  Survey 

Secretary 

Agricultural  Economics 


»  Effective  Oct.  31,  1930. 
»  Effective  Nov.  30,  1930. 


•  Effective  Julv  31,  1930. 
4  Effective  Sept.  3,  1928. 


*  Effective  May  27,  1930. 
•Effective  July  31,  1925. 


EXPERIMENT-STATION  PUBLICATIONS 


The  library  of  the  Office  of  Experiment 
Stations  maintains,  but  for  library  purposes 
only,  a  complete  file  of  all  the  publications 
issued  by  the  State  experiment  stations.  It 
has  recently  received  the  following  new  State 
publications. 

(This  department  has  none  of  these  State  pub- 
lications for  distribution,  but  usually  they  may 
be  obtained  from  the  stations  issuing  them.  For 
convenience  in  writing  to  a  station,  the  postal 
address  point  where  the  station  is  located  in  the 
State  is  given  at  the  end  of  each  of  the  entries 
below.) 

Forty-second  annual  report,  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1930.  D.  T.  Gray  et  al. 
(Arkansas  Sta.  Bui.  257,  102  pp.,  28  figs. 
Nov.    1930.)      LaFayette. 

The  carbohydrate  metabolism  of  Stipa  pul- 
chra.  A.  W.  Sampson  and  E.  C.  McCarty. 
(Hilgardia  [California  Sta.],  vol.  5,  No. 
4,  pp.  61-100,  16  figs.  Nov.  1930. 
Berkeley. 

Preserving  fruits  by  freezing :  II,  Figs.  .7.  G. 
Woodroof  and  J.  E.  Bailev  (Georgia  Sta. 
Bui.  164,  11  pp.,  1  pi.,  3  figs.  Oct.  1930.) 
Experiment. 

Effect  of  certain  hydrocarbon  oils  on  the 
transpiration  rate  of  some  deciduous  tree 
fruits.  V.  W.  Kelley.  (Illinois  Sta.  Bui. 
353,  pp.  579-600.      Aug.  1930.)      Urbana. 

Meterological  observations  for  November. 
1930.  C.  I.  Gunness  and  K.  M.  Wheeler. 
(Massachusetts  Sta.  Met.  Bui.  503,  4  pp. 
Nov.    1930.)      Amherst. 

Investigations  of  corn  borer  control  at  Mon- 
roe, Michigan.  A.  R.  Marston  and  C.  B. 
Dibble.  (Michigan  Sta,  Spec.  Bui.  204,  47 
pp.,  18  figs.     May  1930.)      East  Lansing. 

The  Quarterly  Bulletin.  (Michigan  Sta. 
Quart.  Bui.,  vol.  13,  No.  2,  pp.  41-102, 
13  figs.     Nov.   1930.)      East  Lansing. 

Inheritance  studies  in  Phaseolus  vulgaris. 
T.  M.  Currence.  (Minnesota  Sta.  Tech. 
Bui.  68,  28  pp.,  9  figs.  Aug.  1930.)  Uni- 
versity Farm,   St.   Paul. 

Fertilizer  work  with  Irish  potatoes.  L.  M. 
Ware.  (Mississippi  Sta.  Circ.  92,  4  pp. 
Aug.   1930.)      A.   and   M.    College. 

Mississippi  Agricultural  Experiment  Station 
forty-second  annual  report  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1929.  J.  R.  Ricks 
et  aL     42  pp.      [1929.]     A.  and  M.  College. 

Dry-land  shelter-belt  tests  at  the  Judith 
Basin  Branch  Station.  I.  J.  Jensen  and 
F.  M.  Harrington.  (Montana  Sta.  Bui. 
233,  27  pp.,  15  figs.     Oct.  1930.)      Bozeman. 

Wheat  varieties  under  irrigation.  L.  Powers. 
(Montana  Sta.  Bui.  234,  42  pp.,  7  figs. 
Oct.    1930.)      Bozeman. 

Dry-land  shelter-belt  tests  at  the  Northern 
Montana  Branch  Station.  F.  M.  Harrington 
and  G.  W.  Morgan.  (Montana  Sta.  Bui. 
235,   16  pp.,  5  figs.     Oct.   1930.)      Bozeman. 

The  incidence  of  avian  tuberculosis  in  mam- 
mals other  than  swine.  L.  Van  Es  and 
H.  M.  Martin.  (Nebraska  Sta.  Res.  Bui.  49, 
132  pp.     August,  1930.)     Lincoln. 

The  food  habits  of  the  ring-necked  pheasant 
in  central  Nebraska.  M.  H.  Swenk.  (Ne- 
braska Sta.  Res.  Bui.  50,  33  pp.,  4  figs. 
November,  1930.)      Lincoln. 

Experiments  with  alfalfa,  clover,  and  timothy 
for  hay  in  New  Jersey.  H.  B.  Sprague. 
E.  E.  Evaul,  H.  W.  Reuszer,  and  N.  F.  Far- 
ris.  (New  Jersey  Stas.  Bui.  512,  38  pp.. 
6  figs.     November,   1930.)     New  Brunswick 

New  Jersey  egg-laying  contests,  1929-30. 
J.  W.  Goodman.  (New  Jersey  Stas.  Hints 
to  Poultrymen,  vol.  19,  no.  2,  4  pp.  No- 
vember, 1930.)      New  Brunswick. 

The  collection  of  taxes  by  the  State  of  New 
York,  and  the  division  of  these  revenues 
with  units  of  local  government.  M.  S. 
Kendrick.  (New  York  Cornell  Sta.  Bui. 
511,  53  pp.,  6  figs.  (September,  1930.) 
Ithaca, 

Lysimeter  investigations :  I,  Nitrogen  and 
water  relations  of  crops  in  legume  and  non- 
legume  rotations.  R.  C.  Collison  and  J.  E. 
Mensching.  (New  York  State  Sta.  Tech. 
Bui.  166,  90  pp.,  3  figs.  July,  1930.) 
Geneva. 

Studies  on  the  Coccaceae :  XVI,  The  genus 
Leuconostoc.  G.  J.  Hucker  and  C.  S.  Peder- 
pon.  (New  York  State  Sta.  Tech.  Bui.  167, 
80  pp.,  6  pis.,  10  figs.     July,  1930.)     Geneva. 

Floral  changes  in  the  fermentation  of  sauer- 
kraut. C.  S.  Pederson.  (New  York  State 
Sta.  Tech.  Bui.  168,  37  pp.,  15  figs.  July, 
1930.)      Geneva. 

The  effect  of  pure  culture  inoculation  on  the 
quality  and  chemical  composition  of  sauer 
kraut.  C.  S.  Pederson.  (New  York  State 
Sta.  Tech.  Bui.  169,  29  pp.,  14  figs,  Sep- 
tember, 1930.)     Geneva, 
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Fortv-ninth  annual  report  [New  York  State 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  Geneva] 
for  the  fiscal  vear  ended  June  30.  1930. 
U.  P.  Hedrick.     99  pp.     January,  1930. 

Basal  metabolism  of  young  women.  H.  Mc- 
Kay. (Ohio  Sta.  Bui.  465,  37  pp.,  3  figs. 
November,  1930.)     Wooster. 

Relation  of  nitrogen  fertilizer  to  the  firmness 
and  composition  of  strawberries.  J.  S. 
Shoemaker  and  E.  W.  Greve.  (Ohio  Sta. 
Bui.  466,  20  pp.,  3  figs.  November.  1930.) 
Wooster. 

Current  farm  economics,  Oklahoma.  (Okla- 
homa Sta.  Cur.  Farm  Econ.,  vol.  3,  no.  4, 
23  pp.,  3  figs.  December,  1930.)  Still- 
water. 

A  quarter-centurv  of  drv-farm  experiments  at 
Nephi,  Utah.  "A.  F.  Bracken  and  G.  Stew- 
art. (Utah  Sta.  Bui.  222,  44  pp..  8  figs. 
November.     1930.)      Logan. 

The  West  Virginia  community  packing  house 
at  Inwood  as  a  State  service  to  apple  grow- 
ing. F.  J.  Schneiderhan.  (West  Virginia 
Sta.  Bui.  238.  24  pp.,  10  figs.  November. 
1930.)      Morgantown. 

Cut  the  cost  of  feeding  cows.  E.  B.  Hart  and 
G.  C.  Humphrey.  (Wisconsin  Sta.  Bui.  417, 
20  pp.,  2  figs.     September,  1930.)      Madison. 


Articles  and  Written  Addresses  By 

Department  People  in  Outside 

Publications 

Animal  Industry 

Ellis,  N.  R..  and  Zeller,  J.  H. — Soft  pork 
studies.  IV.  The  influence  of  a  ration  low 
in  fat  upon  the  composition  of  the  body 
fat  of  hogs.  Jour.  Biol.  Chem.,  vol.  89, 
no.  1,  pp.  1S5-197,  November,  1930. 

Biological    Survey 

Grange,  W.  B. — Winter  feeding  of  upland 
game  birds.  Amer  Field,  vol.  114,  no.  49, 
p.   592,  December  6.   1930. 

Locke.  S.  B. — The  studv  of  big  game  ranges. 
Ecology,  vol.  11,  no.  4,  p.  770,  October.  1930. 

Sheldon,  H.  P. — Cultivated  quail.  Field  and 
Stream,  vol.  35,  no.  9,  pp.  9-11,  58-59,  Jan- 
uary, 1931. 

Silver,  James. — Idaho  farmers  aid  eastern 
fruit  growers.  Amer.  Fruit  Grower  Mag., 
vol.  50,  no.  12,  p.  14,  December,  1930. 

Taylor.  W.  P. — Animals  a  potent  factor  in 
soil  formation.  Ecology,  vol.  11,  no.  4,  pp. 
787-78S,    October,    1930. 

Entomology 

Allen,  H.  W. — Epiblema  strenuana  Walk.,  the 
host  of  certain  parasites  of  the  oriental 
fruit  moth,  Laspeyresia  molesta  Busck 
(Lepidoptera).  Ent.  Soc.  Wash.  Proa, 
voL  32,  no.  7,  pp.  135-136,  October,  1930. 

Back.  E.  A.,  and  Reed.  W.  D. — Ephestia  elutella 
Hiibner,  a  new  pest  of  cured  tobacco  in  the 
United  States.  Jour.  Econ.  Ent..  vol.  23, 
no.  6.  pp.  1004-1006.  December,  1930. 

Back,  E.  A.,  and  Cotton,  R.  T. — Rotenone  as 
a  moth-proofing  agent.  Jour.  Econ.  Ent., 
vol.  23,  no.  6.  p.  1014  (scientific  notes), 
December.    1930. 

Blake.  D.  H. — Synonymies  of  AntHlean  Chrys- 
omelidaj,  with  descriptions  of  new  species. 
Bui.  B-ooklyn  Ent.  Soc,  vol.  25,  no.  4.  pp. 
209-223,  pi.   13,   October,   1930. 

Bradley,  G.  H. — Hermetia  illucens  L. — A  pest 
in  sanitary  privies  in  Louisiana.  Jour. 
Econ.  Ent..  vol.  23,  no.  6,  pp.  1012-1013 
(scientific  notes),  December,  1930. 

Bukrell.  R.  W. — An  humidity  apparatus. 
Jour.  Econ.  Ent..  vol.  23.  no.  6,  pp.  994-997. 
pi.    37-38,   December,   1920. 

Chapin,  E.  A. — New  Coccinellida?  from  the 
West  Indies.  Jour.  Wash.  Acad.  Sci..  vol. 
20,  no.  20,  pp.  4SS-495.  December  4,  1930. 

Ewing,  H.  E. — Six  new  species  of  Mallophaga. 
Ent.  Soc.  Wash.  Proa,  vol.  32,  no.  7.  pp. 
117-121,   October.    1930. 

Fisher,  W.  S. — New  West  Indian  Buprestidse 
(Coleoptera).  Ent.  Soc.  Wash.  Proc..  vol. 
32,  no.  7,  pp.  125-129,  October,  1930. 

IIolloway,  T.  E. — Benjamin  Franklin  on  en- 
tomology. Jour.  Econ.  Ent..  vol.  2",.  no.  6. 
pp.  1007-100S  (scientific  notes).  December, 
1930. 

IIolloway.  T.  E. — Obituary — Edward  Foster. 
Jour.  Econ.  Ent.,  vol.  23,  no.  6,  pp.  1017- 
1018,  December,  1930. 

Laake,  E.  W.,  and  Coshing,  E.  C. — Fly  trap- 
ping on  the  ranges  of  the  Southwest.  Jour. 
Econ.  Ent..  vol.  23.  no.  6,  pp.  966-972,  1 
table,   December,   1930. 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS  ISSUED  BY  THE  DEPARTMENT 

(Please  address  requests  for  these  to  the  Division  of  Publications,  Office  of  Information) 


CABBAGE.     L.  C.  Corbett,  principal  horticultur- 
ist, ofllce  of  horticultural  crops  and  dis-as.-s. 
Bureau    of    Plant    Industry.      18    pp..    illus. 
(Farmers'    Bulletin    433-F,    rev.)       October, 
1930. 
TOBACCO    CULTURE.     W.    W.    Garner,    principal 
physiologist  in  charge,  ofllce  of  tobacco  and 
plant   nutrition,  Bureau   of  Plant   Industry. 
22    pp..    illus.       (Farmers*    Bulletin    571-F, 
rev.)      November,  1930. 
POTATO  STORAGE  AND  STORAGE  HOUSES.      William 
Stuart,  senior  horticulturist,   oflice  of  horti- 
cultural crops  and  diseases.  Bureau  of  Plant 
Industry.     22  p.,  figs.  20.      (Farmers'  Bulle- 
tin 847-F,  rev.)     November,  1930. 
For  potato  growers,  particularly  in  northern 
potato-growing    regions.       Furnishes    informa- 
tion   on    storage    and    types    of    storage    struc- 
tures.     Outlines   purpose   of   storing   potatoes, 
temperature    and    air    humidity    requirements, 
storage   house  best   suited   to   holding   the   po- 
tato   in    good    physical    condition,    ventilation, 
lighting,  types  of  storage  houses,  and  relative 
cost  of  construction. 


TUBERCULOSIS  IN  LIVESTOCK:  DETECTION,  CON- 
TROL, AND  ERADICATION.  John  A.  Kiernan, 
chief,  and  Alexander  E.  Wight,  assistant 
chief,  tuberculosis  eradication  division.  Bu- 
reau of  Animal  Industry.  21  pp.,  illus. 
(Farmers-  Bulletin  1069-F,  rev.)  Septem- 
ber.  1930. 

Intended  to  assist  livestock  owners  in  eradi- 
cating tuberculosis  from  their  herds  and  in 
preventing  the  disease  from  spreading  from 
infected  to  healthy  animals.  Describes  the 
prevalence  of  the  disease  in  cattle  and  shows 
the  tuberculin  test  to  be  a  dependable  method 
of  diagnosis.  The  methods  used  in  the  cooper- 
ative campaign  to  eradicate  tuberculosis  and 
the  payment  of  indemnity  for  reactors  slaugh- 
tered are  discussed  in  detail. 

REGULATIONS  FOR  THE  ENFORCEMENT  OF  THE  FED- 
ERAL FOOD  AND  DRUGS  ACT.  i  Tenth  revision.) 
<  S.  R.  A..  F.  D.  No.  1. )  20  pp.  November, 
1 9?,0. 
NOTICES  OF  JUDGMENT  UNDER  THE  FOOD  AND 
DRUGS  ACT.  (N.  J.,  F.  D.  17101-1712.-,., 
pp.  77-86.  December,  1930.  (N.  J..  F.  D. 
17126-17150.)     pp.  87-98.     December,  1930. 


McAllister,  L.  C  and  Van  Leeuwen,  E.  R.--- 
Laboratory  tests  of  miscellaneous  chemicals 
against  the  codling  moth.  Jour.  Econ.  Ent.. 
vol.  23,  no.  6.  pp.  907-922,  4  tables.  Decem- 
ber, 1930. 

Miller,,  D.  F. — The  effect  of  temperature,  rela- 
tive humidity,  and  exposure  to  sunlight  upon 
the  Mexican  bean  bettle.  Jour.  Econ.  Ent.. 
vol.  23,  no.  6,  pp.  945-955,  fig.  79-82.  4 
tables.  December,  1930. 

Nolan,  W.  J. — Races  of  the  honeybee.  Md.  Agr. 
Soc.  Rept.  14.  for  1929,  pp.  341-348,  1930. 

Pratt,  J.  G. — Who  cares  about  doctors  when 
legs  and  heads  grow  on  again?  Nature  Mag., 
vol.  16,  no.  5,  pp.  304-306.  November.  193U. 

St.  George,  R.  A. — The  discovery  of  what  is 
possibly  the  larva  of  an  introduced  Tene- 
brionid,  Leichenum  variegatum  Kiist.  Ent. 
Soc.  Wash.  Proa,  vol.  32,  no.  7,  pp.  122-123, 
pi.   8,   October,   1930. 

Shirck,  F.  H. — A  soil-washing  device  for  use 
in  wireworm  investigations.  Jour.  Econ. 
Ent.,  vol.  23,  no.  6,  pp.  991-994,  fig.  90,  pi. 
36.  December,  1930. 

Snapp.  O.  I.,  and  Thomson,  J.  R. — Oriental 
fruit  moth  infestation  in  Georgia  peach  belt. 
Jour.  Econ.  Ent.,  vol.  23,  no.  6,  p.  1007 
(scientific  notes),  December.  1930. 

Snapp,  O.  I.- — The  present  status  of  our  knowl- 
edge of  curculio  control.  Md.  Agr.  Soc. 
Rept.  14,  for  1929.  pp.  187-194,  1930. 

Sxodgrass.  R.  E. — How  insects  fly.  Washing- 
ton, Smithsonian  Institution.  1930  [Publica- 
tion 3050]  pp.  383-421,  25  fig.  From  Smith- 
sonian Report  for  1929. 

Swingle,  M.  C. — A  qualitative  analysis  of  the 
digestive  secretions  of  the  larva  of  the 
Japanese  beetle  (Popillia  japonica  Newm.) 
Jour.  Econ.  Ent,  vol.  23.  no.  6,  pp.  956-958. 
December.  1930. 

Van  dee  Miulen,  P.  A. — A  note  on  the  rela- 
tion between  insecticidal  action  and  the 
phvsical  properties  of  soap  solutions.  Jour. 
Econ.  Ent..  voL  23.  no.  6,  pp.  1011-1012 
(scientific  notes).  December.    1930. 

Yothers,  M.  A. — A  comparison  of  untreated 
banding  materials  for  capturing  codling 
moth  larvae.     Jour.  Econ.  Ent.,  vol.  23.  no. 

6,  pp.  930-936.  figs.  75-76.  2  tables,  Decem- 
ber. 1930. 

Yothers,  M.  A. — Further  results  with  trap 
baits  for  capturing  the  codling  moth  Jour. 
Econ.  Ent,  vol.  23.  no.  6,  pp.  923-929,  figs. 
73-74,  6  tables,  December,   1930. 

Forest  Service 

Browne,  F.  L. — Why  wood  painting  research 
becomes  a  problem  in  forestry.  Jour.  For- 
estrv,  vol.  28,  no.  8.  pp.  1136-45.  December, 
1930. 

Buck,  Shirley. — Modern  methods  in  forest 
fire  fighiing.  Mil.  Engin.,  vol.  22,  no.  126. 
p.   559,    N'ovember-December.    1930. 

Day,  R.  K. — Destructiveness  of  grazing  to 
farmwoods.      Purdue  Agr..   vol.   29,   no.  1,  p. 

7.  October.  1930. 

Eyre.  F.  II. — Chopping  Christmas  trees. 
Amer.  Forests  and  Forest  Life,  vol.  36.  no. 
12.  pp.   748-50.   S01.  illus..  December,   1930. 

Garter,  R.  D. — Don't  cut  your  trees  in  the 
roasting-ear  stage.  Amer.  Thresherman,  vol. 
33.  no.  7,  p.  8.  illus..  November.   1930. 

— Portable  band  sawmills.  J  our.  For- 
estry, vol.  28.  no.  8,  pp.  1131-35,  illus., 
December,   1930. 


Gemmer,  E.  W. — American  ingenuity  and  re- 
forestation. Jour.  Forestry,  vol.  28.  no.  S. 
pp.   1177-79,   December,    1930. 

Gibbons,  W.  H. — Falling  and  bucking  in  the 
Douglas  fir  region.  Timberman,  November, 
1930,  p.  62. 

Gibson,  J.  N. — Forest  Service  training  school. 
Jour.  Forestry,  vol.  2S.  no.  8,  p.  1181.  De- 
cember.  1930. 

Gross,  L.  S. — Tree  planting  in  southern 
national  forests.  Manufrs.  Rec,  vol.  9S.  no. 
14.  pp.  51-52,  illus..  October  2.  1930. 

Hansen.  T.  S. — A  new  transplant  board. 
Jour.  Forestrv.  vol.  28.  no.  S,  pp.  1153-56. 
illus..  December.  1930. 

Kranch,  H. — Mortality  in  cut-over  stands  of 
western  yellow  pine.  Jour.  Forestry,  vol. 
28,  no.  8,  pp.  10S5-97,  December,  1930. 

Meyer,  W.  H. — A  method  of  constructing 
growth  tables  for  selectively  cut  stands  of 
western  vellow  pine.  Jour.  Forestry,  vol. 
28,  no.  8.  pp.  1076-S4.  December.   1930. 

Nkff.  P. — "  Caterpillar  "  output  studies. 
Timberman.  vol.  32.  no.  1,  pp.  72—76,  No- 
vember. 1930. 

Pillow.  M.  Y. — Compression  wood  as  a  cause 
of  distortion  of  softwood  lumber.  Jour. 
Forestry,  vol.  2S.  no.  S,  pp.  1173-.7.  De- 
cember. 1930. 

Compression    wood.     Timberman.    vol. 

32.  no.  1,  pp.  176.   17S.   November,  1930. 

Steer,  H.  B. — Western  white  pine  volume 
table.  Timberman.  vol.  32.  no.  1.  p.  98.  No- 
vember,   1930. 

Teuax.  T.  R.— Getting  rid  of  glue  moisture. 
Wood  Working  Indus.,  vol.  8.  no.  6,  pp. 
20-22,  25,  illus.,  December.  1930. 

Wolff,  M.  H. — Municipal  watersheds  in  the 
national  forests  of  Montana.  Amer.  Water 
Works  Assoc.  Jour.,  vol.  22.  pp.  1228-35, 
September.  1930. 

Wilde.  S.  A.,  and  Scholz,  H.  F. — The  basis 
for  subdividing  mountainous  forests  for  the 
purpose  of  management.  Jour.  Forestry, 
vol.  28,  no.  S,  pp.   1104-9.  December.   1930. 

Information 

Harding,  T.  S. — Diet  and  common  sense. 
Jour.  Amer.  Dietet.  Assoc,  vol.  6,  no.  3,  pp. 
193-20S.  December,  1930. 

Plant  Industry 

Auchtkr.  E.  C. — Adjusting  orchard  practices 
to  meet  market  requirements.  Kans.  State 
Hort.  Soc.  Bien.  Rpt..  vol.  40.  pp.  16-25, 
1930. 

DarrOW,  G.  M. — Improving  strawberry  plant- 
ing stock.  Better  Fruit,  vol.  25,  no.  6, 
pp.   16-17.  D<cc ruber.  1930. 

Evans.  M.  W. — -Common  wild  foxtail  grasses. 
Bui.  Green  Sect.  U.  S.  Golf  As^oc.  vol.  10, 
no.   1.  pp-   62-65.  April.  1930. 

Holbert.  J.  R.  (with  W.  L.  Burlison.  TJniv. 
111.) — Some  questions  and  answers  on  cold 
injurv  to  corn.  111.  Farmers'  Inst.  [Un- 
numbered Bui.   1].  14  pp..   1930. 

Kellxrman,  B.  F. — Bent  seed  production  in 
Rhode  Island.  Bui.  Green  Sect.  TJ.  S.  Golf 
Assoc,  voL  10,  no.  4,  p.  69,  April,  1930. 
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HYDE  APPORTIONS  ROAD 
FUNDS  FOR  PROMPT  USE 


Emergency   Construction  Can  Begin  at 

Once    with    the    $80,000,000 

AHottment  to  States 

Secretary  Hyde,  on  December  23.  ap- 
portioned to  the  States  $80,000,000  for 
immediate  use  in  Federal-aid  road  con- 
struction, as  provided  in  the  act  ap- 
proved December  20.  providing  for  emer- 
gency construction  to  increase  employ- 
ment. Apportionment  was  also  made  of 
$3,000,000  for  the  building  of  roads  on 
public  lands,  to  be  administered  by  agree- 
ment, either  by  the  States  or  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  Public  Roads. 

According  to  the  provisions  of  the 
emergency  legislation,  these  funds  are  to 
be  used  by  the  States  in  place  of  State 
funds  to  match  regular  Federal-aid  funds 
previously  authorized  and  apportioned. 
On  November  30  the  Federal-aid  funds 
available  to  the  States  for  new  projects 
amounted  to  $155,383,877.  Since  each 
State. had  to  its  credit  an  amount  at  least 
equal  to  the  sum  now  available,  it  will 
be  possible  to  spend  $160,000,000  in  road 
work  without  money  from  State  sources. 

The  Federal  Government  is  prepared  to 
advance  the  full  cost  of  projects  sub- 
mitted under  the  emergency  legislation. 
The  sums  advanced  to  the  States  from 
the  $80,000,000  appropriation  are  to  be 
reimbursed  to  the  Federal  Government 
over  five  years,  commencing  with  the 
fiscal  year  1933,  by  making  deductions 
from  the  regular  apportionments  of  fu- 
ture Federal-aid  authorizations. 

The  amounts  advanced  will  be  limited 
to  the  sums  actually  paid  for  work  per- 
formed under  new  contracts  for  the  con- 
struction of  Federal-aid  roads  before  Sep- 
tember 1,  1931.  No  part  of  the  emergency 
employment  relief  funds  will  be  avail- 
able for  projects  in  which  convict  labor 
is  used.  Should  any  State  fail  to  claim 
any  part  of  its  allotment,  the  President 
may  reapportion  the  unclaimed  funds  to 
States  capable  of  using  them  prior  to 
September  1.  The  Bureau  of  Public 
Roads  has  advised  its  field  organization 
to  expedite  all  emergency  projects. 

The  apportionments  follow : 


State 

Sum  appor- 
tioned 

$1,698,645 

1,170,481 

1, 388, 157 

3, 108,  233 

1,  507,  832 

520, 491 

400,  000 

1,086,438 

2,  077,  996 

Idaho 

1,  008,  035 

2,  045,  929 

2,116,369 

Louisiana 

1,147,927 
715,  799 

678,  752 

2,  249,  993 

Missouri 

2,  526,  823 

1,  708, 031 
1, 049,  638 

400,000 

1,107,807 

4, 050,  566 
L  926,  775 

North  Carolina 

State 

Sum  appor- 
tioned 

$1,  298,  532 

Ohio - — - 

2, 998,  538 
1,  926,  351 

1.  320,  287 

3,  512,  943 

400,  000 

1. 114,  636 

1, 337. 973 

.    1,741,882 

5,  088,  080 

Utah                     .     — 

926.  521 

Vermont... 

Virginia 

Washington 

400.  000 
1,  505,  502 
1,  270, 933 

875.  384 

Wisconsin.- 

1,992,410 
1,  029,  383 

400, 000 

80,  000, 000 

The    apportionment    of    $3,000,000   for 
roads  on  public  lands  was  as  follows: 


Arizona 

California 

Colorado 

Idaho 

Montana 

Nevada 

New  Mexico. 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

South  Dakota 

Utah 

Washington .. 
Wyoming 

Total... 


2,  925,  000 


1  $75,000  deducted  for  administering  the  funds. 


199,348  Miles  of  Roads  Cleared 

of  Snow  and  Ice  Last  Winter 


State  and  local  agencies  in  the  36 
States  which  lie  in  the  snow  belt  cleared 
snow  and  ice  from  199,348  miles  of  State 
and  local  highways  in  the  winter  of  1929- 
30,  according  to  reports  to  the  Bureau  of 
Public  Roads.  The  cost  of  clearing  184,- 
748  miles  amounted  to  $8,224,368. 

The  patrol  system  is  considered  the 
best  method  for  keeping  roads  open,  says 
the  bureau.  A  definite  section  of  high- 
way is  assigned  to  a  patrol  officer  and 
crew  with  the  necessary  equipment  of 
trucks,  tractors,  or  graders.  The  crews 
go  to  work  at  the  start  of  snowfall  and 
work  on  the  given  route  until  the  road  is 
clear. 

Drift  prevention  continues  important, 
and  the  mileage  of  snow  fence  increases 
yearly.  About  8,200  miles  of  fence  were 
used  last  season,  an  increase  of  about  40 
per  cent  over  the  preceding  winter. 

To  prevent  skidding,  especially  on 
curves  and  steep  grades  and  at  railroad 
crossings,  several  highway  departments 
spread  cinders  or  sand  over  slippery 
areas.  Others  mixed  or  spread  calcium 
chloride  with  this  material. 

State  and  local  agencies  report  a  total 
of  7,372  trucks,  2,788  tractors,  and  2.587 
graders  used  in  the  clearing  of  184,748 
miles  of  highways. 


8,000  Miles  of  Roads  and  Trails 
Built  by  Forest  Service  in  1929 


Both  dust  fungicides  and  liquid  treat- 
ments are  effective  in  controlling  covered 
smut  of  barley,  department  investigators 
find. 


The  8,000  miles  of  new  highways,  for- 
est development  roads,  and  trails  built 
in  the  year  ending  June  30.  1930.  im- 
proved transportation  facilities  in  160.- 
000,000  acres  of  national  forests  and 
neighboring  communities,  according  to  G. 
H.  Lautz,  assistant  chief  engineer  of  the 
Forest  Service. 

Some  2.000  townships  within  the  boun- 
daries of  national  forests  in  western 
States  are  still  without  roads  of  any 
kind.  To  provide  adequately  for  admin- 
istration and  protection  and  to  serve 
the  hundreds  of  communities  dependent 
upon  the  national  forests,  the  Forest 
Service  and  cooperating  agencies  have  a 
long-time  program  of  road  building.  Re- 
vised surveys  of  national  and  community 
needs  place  these  requirements  at  16,023 
miles  of  forest  highways,  51,703  miles 
of  forest  development  roads,  and  149,768 
miles  of  trails.  The  cost  of  completing 
these  is  estimated  at  $232,588,200. 

Up  to  July  1,  4,606  miles  of  forest  high- 
ways had  been  constructed  with  Federal 
funds,  216  miles  having  been  added  in 
the  last  fiscal  year.  In  addition,  2,701 
miles  of  satisfactory  forest  highways 
have  been  constructed  by  States  and 
counties,  making  a  total  of  7,307  miles. 
Roads  classed  as  forest  highways  are 
high-standard  roads,  built  under  the  di- 
rect supervision  of  the  Bureau  of  Pub- 
lic Roads  in  cooperation  with  the  States. 

Up  to  July  1  the  Forest  Service  had 
constructed  13,849  miles  of  forest  devel- 
opment roads.  Addition  of  the  6,199 
miles  of  development  roads  constructed 
from  State  and  local  community  funds 
makes  20,048  miles  of  satisfactory  roads. 
At  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  1930  there 
were  103,489  miles  of  satisfactory  forest 
trails. 

Total  expenditures  for  roads  and  trails 
to  Julv  1  was  $111,179,871.  representing 
$91,275,128  of  Federal  funds  and  $19,- 
904.743  of  cooperators'  funds.  The  last 
fiscal  year  saw  the  completion  of  1.72G 
miles  of  new  forest  roads  and  6,175  miles 
of  trails.  As  Congress  appropriated  an 
additional  $5,000,000  for  forest  highways, 
this  year's  program  is  considerably  larger 
than  last  year's.  Of  the  $12,500,000  Fed- 
eral fund,  $9,500,000  is  being  used  for 
forest  highways  and  $3,000,000  for  forest 
development  roads  and  trails. 

Construction  of  major  roads  is  handled 
by  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads,  the  cost 
per  mile  averaging  $14,368.  Minor  roads 
and  trails  are  built  by  the  Forest  Service. 
The  average  cost  per  mile  of  minor  roads 
has  been  $1,327,  but  last  year  they  aver- 
aged only  $1,154.  Trails  have  cost  an 
average  of  $141  per  mile. 


The  rapid  destruction  through  erosion 
of  cultivated  lands  in  Mississippi  is  an 
important  factor  in  farm  abandonment, 
and  the  only  remedy  seems  to  be  the 
restoration  of  forests,  according  to  B.  H. 
Lentz.  silviculturist  at  the  Southern 
Forest  Experiment  Station,  New  Orleans, 
La.  Some  of  the  factors  hastening  the 
rate  of  erosion  in  Mississippi,  says  Mr. 
Lentz,  are  overgrazing,  repeated  fires  in 
grass  and  brush  land,  and  improper 
methods  of  cultivation. 
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Dominion  Official  Cites  Import 
Milk  Act  as  a  Model  for  Canada 


Dr.  George  Hilton,  veterinary  director 
general.  Dominion  of  Canada,  thinks  that 
the  Canadian  dairy  industry  would  be 
benefited  by  a  law  similar  to  the  Federal 
import  milk  act  administered  by  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration. 

••  I  have  no  hesitation  in  stating."  he 
says  in  his  report  on  the  health  of  ani- 
mals branch  for  the  last  fiscal  year, 
"that  the  general  application  of  meas- 
ures similar  to  those  now  enforced  under 
the  provisions  of  the  American  import 
milk  act  would  ultimately  prove  of  the 
greatest  benefit  to  our  producers  and  to 
the  dairy  industry  at  large." 

Canada  is  the  largest  exporter  of  milk 
and  cream  to  the  United  States.  The 
fiscal  year  ended  June  30.  1030.  marked 
the  second  year  of  enforcement  of  the 
Federal  import  milk  act.  and  has.  says 
W.  G.  Campbell,  director  of  regulatory 
work,  effected  a  great  improvement  in 
the  quality  of  milk  and  cream  brought 
into    the    United    States    from    Canada. 


Manganese  Fertilizers  Changed 

Losses  to  Profits  in  Florida 


Methods  of  fertilizing  with  manganese 
are  revolutionizing  fertilizer  practice  and 
have  added  many  thousands  of  dollars  to 
the  annual  income  of  farmers  who  grow 
truck  in  certain  calcareous  and  nonacid 
soils  of  the  South,  says  Dr.  J.  J.  Skinner, 
of  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  and  Soils. 
Scientists  of  that  bureau  discovered  and 
demonstrated  the  great  agricultural  value 
of  manganese. 

When  areas  of  apparently  fertile  land 
in  the  Florida  glades  failed  to  respond  to 
ordinary  commercial  fertilizers,  scientists 
of  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  and  Soils 
brought  samples  of  the  soils  to  the  bureau 
laboratories  in  Washington.  Analysis 
showed  that  the  soils  contained  less  man- 
ganese than  most  soils.  Following  this 
clue,  tomatoes  were  planted  in  the  bu- 
reau's greenhouses  in  Washington,  in 
plots  to  which  were  added  the  usual  com- 
mercial fertilizers  and  in  plots  fertilized 
with  small  quantities  of  manganese  salts. 
Where  only  commercial  fertilizers  were 
used,  the  tomatoes  failed  or  languished, 
hut  on  the  manganese  plots  they  made  a 
remarkably  successful  growth. 


believes,  but  it  is  more  difficult  to  see 
the  damage  caused  by  them  because  most 
of  them  are  present  throughout  the  year. 
It  is  much  easier  to  see  the  loss  from 
bacterial  diseases,  which  strike  suddenly 
and  cause  severe  losses  at  the  time,  than 
to  detect  the  steady  drain  from  parasites 
which  manifests  itself  in  animals  that 
are  in  poor  condition,  unthrifty,  and  less 
capable  of  producing  meat.  wool.  milk, 
eggs,  or  other  things  for  which  they  are 
raised. 

Extensive  surveys  are  necessary  to  dis- 
cover what  parasites  are  present  in  this 
country  and  where,  to  work  out  their 
life  histories,  to  learn  their  habits,  to 
develop  effective  treatments,  and  to  de- 
vise satisfactory  prophylactic  measures. 


LIVES   OF    MANY    PARASITES    A   MYSTERY 

Many  hundreds  of  kinds  of  parasites 
infest  America's  livestock,  and  yet  the 
life  histories  of  most  of  them  are  little 
understood  by  the  veterinary  profession. 
says  Dr.  Maurice  C.  Hall,  zoologist  of 
the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry. 

Of  all  the  tapeworms,  life  histories  of 
perhaps  not  more  than  1  per  cent  are 
known  to  the  profession,  and  little  more 
is  known  of  the  parasitic  roundworms 
and  flukes.  Until  much  of  the  informa- 
tion now  lacking  is  supplied  it  will  be 
difficult  to  separate  major  offenders  from 
minor  offenders. 

Parasitic  diseases  are  aboul  as  impor- 
tant  as  bacterial   diseases,   Doctor   Hall 


New  Bird  Refuges  Authorized 

By  Conservation  Commission 


LITERARY  MATHEMATICS 


A  unique  description  of  the  influence 
of  great  personalities  on  the  livestock  in- 
dustry was  recently  given  by  Dr.  John 
R.  Mohler.  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal 
Industry,  at  a  dinner  held  at  the  Saddle 
and  Sirloin  Club.  Chicago.  111.,  in  honor 
of  John  Clay  and  Alvin  H.  Sanders, 
prominent  figures  in  the  development  of 
the  country's  livestock  industry. 

"  To  appraise  fully  their  extensive  in- 
fluence, together  with  that  of  other  great 
personalities."  Doctor  Mohler  said.  "  is 
a  task  seemingly  complex,  but  by  the 
use  of  the  proper  mathematical  proce- 
dure the  solution  becomes  exceedingly 
simple.  Here  it  is:  Take  the  depth  of 
their  understanding,  the  breadth  of  their 
vision,  and  the  height  of  their  ideals. 
Multiply  these  and  we  get.  of  coarse. 
the  volume  of  their  capacity.  Then  mul- 
tiply that  volume  by  the  density  of 
animal  population  of  this  country  and 
obviously  we  get  the  weight  of  their  in- 
fluence— which  is  the  answer  we  want." 
Doctor  Mohler  also  referred  to  the  va- 
rious kinds  of  greatness.  "  There  is  the 
so-called  greatness  of  the  conqueror  or 
the  despot"  he  observed,  "  whose  rise 
to  power  entails  misery  to  others.  Per- 
sonally. I  do  not  agree  that  such  a  char- 
acter is  great.  There  is  the  greatness 
of  the  artist,  orator,  musician,  athlete, 
and  others  who  rise  to  heights  of  public- 
acclaim,  but  their  talents  are  of  a  na- 
ture that  are  seldom  communicated  to 
many  others.  It  is  true  greatness,  but 
of  a  static  kind. 

"And  finally  we  have  what  I  consider 
the  highest  type  of  greatness- — the  kind 
that  is  infectious  in  a  benevolent  manner. 
spreading  inspiration,  enthusiasm,  high 
ideals,  and  a  desire  to  attain  similar 
success.  We  may  call  it  a  genetic  great- 
ness, for  it  perpetuates  its  kind  so 
extensively." 

Doctor  Mohler  concluded  his  address 
with  the  statement  that  the  progress  of 
an  industry  is  stimulated  not  so  much 
by  material  influences  as  by  close  contact 
of  workers  with  outstanding  personali- 
ties whose  vision  and  action  blaze  the 
trail  along  which  advancement  is  made. 


The  Migratory  Bird  Conservation 
Commission,  of  which  Secretary  Hyde  is 
chairman,  has  authorized  purchases  by 
the  Biological  Survey  of  73.780  acres  for 
migratory  game-bird  refuges  in  Florida, 
California.  North  Carolina,  and  Ne- 
braska. The  cost  to  the  Government 
averages  $5.23  an  acre. 

The  new  Florida  refuge,  of  13,981 
acres,  will  extend  about  12  miles  along 
Apalachee  Bay.  in  Wakulla.  Jefferson, 
and  Taylor  Counties.  It  will  be  known 
as  the  St.  Marks  Migratory  Bird  Refuge. 

The  new  purchases  in  California  will 
add  S.9S2  acres  to  the  Salton  Sea  Wild 
Life  Refuge,  creating,  with  other  public 
lands  recently  set  aside,  a  refuge  of  more 
than  24.715  acres  for  waterfowl  and 
other  migrants  in  the  Imperial  Valley. 

The  Swanquarter  Migratory  Bird 
Refuge,  to  be  established  in  North  Caro- 
lina, will  consist  of  11.77S  acres  in  Hyde 
County,  on  Pamlico  Sound,  making  with 
intermingled  areas  of  water,  an  admin- 
istrative unit  of  about  20.000  acres. 

The  39.038  acres  in  the  sandhills  of 
western  Nebraska,  to  be  known  as  the 
Crescent  Lake  Migratory  Bird  Refuge. 
lie  in  an  area  resorted  to  by  great  num- 
bers of  waterfowl  in  the  nesting  season. 


The  practice  of  providing  organized 
rural  fire  protection  has  spn  ad  rapidly 
in  recent  years.  About  15  years  ago  a 
few  pioneer  communities  were  experi- 
menting with  motorized  fire-fighting  ap- 
paratus. Now  there  are  thousands  of 
communities  which  have  such  <ervice. 
r  from  their  own  equipment  or  that 
owned  by  nearby  towns. 


No  Automobiles  Can  be  Parked 
In  Streets  of  New  Nevada  Town 


The  town  in  Nevada  that  will  house 
the  working,  force  that  will  construct 
Hoover  Dam  will  be  provided  with  a 
ground  plan  thought  out  in  advance 
that  will  furnish  ample  parking  space 
and  keep  idle  cars  entirely  off  the 
streets,  says  the  Department  of  the 
Interior. 

No  car  will  ever  park  at  the  curb  in 
this  town.  There  will  be  areas  specinlly 
provided  and  conveniently  arranged 
throughout  the  town  to  take  care  of  this 
demand  of  a  modern  age. 

This  will  be  the  first  municipality  con- 
sciously planned  in  advance  of  its  de- 
velopment to  be  laid  out  with  all  the 
exigencies  of  an  atitomobile  age  in  mind. 
It  will  be  so  designed  as  to  avoid  all  the 
inconveniences  experienced  in  old-fash- 
ioned towns  that  grew  of  themselves  in 
horse-and-buggy  days. 

This  town  will  be  on  a  great  trans- 
continental automobile  highway.  That 
highway,  however,  will  not  pass  through 
the  business  street  of  the  town  and  in- 
terfere with  local  activities  as  so  often 
happens,  nor  through  the  back  yards  or 
undesirable  sections.  Instead  it  will 
wind  past  the  Government  building, 
through  parks  and  choice  residence 
areas.  The  Government,  which  <»wns 
all  the  land  and  assigns  it  for  specific 
purposes,  will  place  the  business  section 
off  the  through  road. 


Ten  national  forests  in  Utah,  coverin- 
7.47.T762  acres,  are  the  source  of  nv<st 
of  the  water  for  the  irrigated  and  urban 
districts  of  the  State,  contain  nearly  all 
the  timber,  and  provide  forage  for  vast 
of  cat  ile  and  sheep  during  the  graz- 
ing season,  says  the  Fore>t  Service. 
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TWO  NEW  CROP  LOAN 
OFFICES  ARE  OPENED 


Machinery    for    Advancing    Money    to 

Farmers   is   Perfected   by 

the  Department 

Two  new  field  offices  for  handling  loans 
to  farmers  in  drought  and  storm  areas 
for  the  purchase  of  seed,  fertilizer,  feed 
for  work  stock,  and  fuel  and  oil  for 
tractors  used  in  crop  production  are  being 
established  at  St.  Louis,  Mo,.,  and  Mem- 
phis, Tenn.,  announces  Dr.  C.  W.  War- 
burton,  Director  of  Extension  Work. 

T.  Weed  Harvey,  assistant  chief  of  the 
Office  of  Cooperative  Extension  Work, 
will  have  charge  of  the  St.  Louis  office. 
This  office  will  make  loans  in  Indiana, 
Illinois,  Missouri,  Kansas,  Kentucky, 
Oklahoma,  and  Texas. 

The  office  at  Memphis  will  make  loans 
in  Alabama,  Arkansas,  Louisiana,  Missis- 
sippi, and  Tennessee.  It  will  be  under 
the  supervision  of  J.  H.  Lynch,  who  for 
two  years  has  been  associated  with  seed- 
loan  operations  in  the  Southwestern 
States  and  for  the  last  year  has  been  in 
charge  of  the  office  at  Columbia,  S.  C, 
now  handling  the  loans  made  in  1929  and 
1930. 

Old  Offices  Also  Make  Loans 

Loans  will  be  made  also  from  the  pre- 
viously established  office  at  Grand  Forks, 
N.  Dak.  Here  Walter  E.  Eliff  will  look 
after  the  work  in  Minnesota,  North  Da- 
kota, South  Dakota,  Montana,  Washing- 
ton, and  Wyoming. 

The  Washington,  D.  C,  office  will  make 
loans  to  farmers  in  Georgia,  Maryland, 
Michigan,  North  Carolina,  Ohio,  Penn- 
sylvania, Virginia,  and  West  Virginia. 
George  L.  Hoffman,  who  has  general  su- 
pervision over  all  seed-loan  operations, 
will  be  in  direct  charge  of  the  Washington 
office. 

Loans  will  be  available  to  farmers  in 
drought  and  storm  areas  who  have  no 
other  means  of  financing  their  crop  pro- 
duction in  1931  and  who  make  applica- 
tion to  one  of  the  field  offices  for  as- 
sistance. Application  blanks  and  other 
necessary  forms  now  being  prepared  by 
the  department  will  be  available  for  dis- 
tribution when  Congress  provides  the 
necessary  appropriation  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  the  authorizing  resolution 
approved  December  20  (The  Official 
Record  for  January  1,  1931). 

To  secure  the  repayment  of  his  loan, 
each  borrower  will  be  required  to  give  a 
first  lien  on  his  1931  crops.  The  maxi- 
mum amount  that  will  be  loaned  to  an  in- 
dividual farmer  and  the  maximum  rates 
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per  acre  will  be  specified  in  regulations 
to  be  issued  by  the  Secretary.  The  in- 
terest rate  on  all  loans  will  be  5  per 
cent.  Notes  given  by  borrowers  will  be 
payable  next  fall  when  the  1931  crops 
mature  and  are  marketed,  the  date  of 
payment  varying  according  to  the  mar- 
keting season  in  the  different  sections. 


DR.  M.  C.  HALL  HONORED 

Dr.  M.  C.  Hall,  chief  of  the 
zoological  division,  Bureau  of  Ani- 
mal Industry,  has  been  designated 
president  of  the  Permanent  Inter- 
national Committee  on  Parasi- 
tology of  the  International  Zoo- 
logical Congress.  This  congress, 
which  held  its  convention  in  Padua, 
Italy,  in  1930,  meets  every  four 
years  to  discuss  subjects  of  inter- 
national scope  in  the  study  of  ani- 
mal life.  The  committee  is  pri- 
marily concerned  with  the  nomen- 
clature of  parasites. 


FARM  BOARD  SECRETARY  RESIGNS 

Chris  L.  Christensen,  secretary  of  the 
Farm  Board  since  its  establishment  in 
1929,  has  tendered  his  resignation,  to 
take  effect  in  the  early  spring.  He  has 
accepted  the  position  of  dean  of  the  col- 
lege of  agriculture  and  director  of  the 
agricultural  experiment  station  of  the 
University  of  Wisconsin. 

As  a  member  of  the  staff  of  the  Bureau 
of  Agricultural  Economics  from  1924  to 
1926,  Mr.  Christensen  directed  and  con- 
ducted research  in  cooperative  marketing 
of  agricultural  products  and  purchasing 
of  farm  supplies  and  in  cooperative 
credit. 

"  It  has  been  an  unusual  privilege  to 
have  been  associated  with  you  and  the 
other  members  of  the  board,"  Mr.  Chris- 
tensen said  in  sending  his  resignation  to 
Chairman  Legge.  "  To  serve  during  these 
initial  18  months  has  been  a  source  of 
real  pleasure,  and  it  is  with  deep  regret 
that  I  sever  this  fine  relationship." 


A  well-balanced  and  economical  dairy 
ration  includes  an  ample  allowance  of 
carbohydrates,  the  starchy  or  sugary 
feeds  which  provide  energy  and  keep  up 
the  bodily  heat  of  the  cow,  says  the  Bu- 
reau of  Dairy  Industry.  The  protein 
feeds  also  provide  energy  and  heat,  but 
in  more  expensive  form,  and  it  is  more 
economical  to  feed  the  cheaper  carbo- 
hydrates for  these  purposes.  This  en- 
ables the  cow  to  use  the  proteins  in  mak- 
ing milk  or  in  repairing  the  body  tissues. 


CENTER  MARKET  WILL 
SOON  BE  DEMOLISHED 


One  of  the  Oldest   Public   Markets  in 

the  Country  Makes  Way  for 

New  Buildings 

Center  Market,  Washington,  D.  C,  was 
discontinued  on  January  1,  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  Public  Resolution 
No.  82,  approved  June  6,  1930.  It  will 
be  razed  to  make  room  for  the  new  Gov- 
ernment offices  provided  for  in  the  en- 
larged building  program. 

Center  Market  is  one  of  the  oldest  mar- 
kets in  the  United  States.  The  ground 
upon  which  the  structure  was  built  was 
set  aside  as  a  public  reservation,  known 
as  Reservation  No.  7,  by  Executive  order 
of  President  Washington,  dated  March  3, 
1797.  The  first  public  market  on  this 
reservation  started  in  1802,  continuing 
until  the  recent  closing. 

The  Washington  Marketing  Co.,  which 
erected  the  present  building,  was  char- 
tered in  1870.  This  corporation  operated 
the  market  until  March  31,  1922,  when 
the  department  took  it  over  in  accord- 
ance with  the  act  of  Congress  passed 
March  4,  1921. 

C.  W.  Kitchen,  now  assistant  chief  of 
the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics, 
became  first  superintendent  on  April  1, 
1922,  and  continued  actively  in  that  ca- 
pacity until  October  1,  1923,  and  nomi- 
nally for  two  years  and  three  months 
after  that  date.  During  the  latter  pe- 
riod C.  H.  Walleigh  was  assistant  super- 
intendent and  acting  superintendent 
under  Mr.  Kitchen.  For  the  last  four 
years  Mr.  Walleigh  was  the  recognized 
executive  head  of  the  market. 

The  revenues  from  Center  Market  dur- 
ing its  control  by  the  department  ex- 
ceeded the  expenditures  by  approximately 
$90,000  a  year.  They  were  derived  from 
rental  of  market  stalls,  from  farmer-fine 
permits,  from  rental  of  space  for  whole- 
sale establishments,  and  from  cold-storage 
service,  sale  of  ice,  and  other  refrigera- 
tion service. 

Mr.  Walleigh,  who  for  some  months 
had  been  dividing  his  time  between  Cen- 
ter Market  and  licensing  work  under  the 
perishable  agricultural  commodities  act, 
was  officially  transferred  to  the  licensing 
work  on  January  1. 


Two  diseases  of  mushrooms — bubbles 
and  plaster  mold — are  responsible  for 
great  losses  to  mushroom  growers,  say 
Vera  K.  Charles,  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant 
Industry,  and  C.  H.  Popenoe,  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Entomology. 
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DEPARTMENT  WELL  REPRESENTED  AT  ANNUAL  SCIENTIFIC  CONFERENCES 


for 


Doctor    Garner    Wins    Award 
Study  of  Effect  of  Length 
of  Day  on  Plants 


Dr.  A.  F.  Woods,  Director  of  Scientific 
Work,  and  official  representatives  from  11 
bureaus  of  the  department,  attended  the 
meetings  of  the  American  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Science,  and  the 
specialized  societies  of  which  it  is  the 
nucleus,  held  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  Decem- 
ber 29,  1930,  to  January  3.  1931.  Nearly 
150  other  department  research  workers 
went  at  their  own  expense.  More  than 
5,000  scientists  from  all  parts  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada  were  present 
at  the  meetings  of  more  than  50  organi- 
zations covering  all  fields  of  science, 
from  anthropology  to  zoology. 

Dr.  C.  A.  Browne,  assistant  chief  of  the 
Bureau  of  Chemistry  and  Soils,  was 
elected  vice  president  of  the  chemical  sec- 
tion of  the  association. 

Garner  Wins   Award 

Dr.  W.  W.  Garner,  physiologist  in 
charge  of  tobacco  and  plant  nutrition  in- 
vestigations, Bureau  of  Plant  Industry, 
received  the  Steven  Hales  prize  "  in  rec- 
ognition of  service  to  the  science  of  plant 
physiology,"  established  in  1927  by  the 
American  Society  of  Plant  Physiologists, 
in  honor  of  the  pioneer  plant  physiologist 
for  which  it  is  named.  The  prize  con- 
sists of  a  diploma  and  a  cash  sum.  Doc- 
tor Garner's  discoveries  of  the  effect  of 
the  length  of  day  on  plants  won  this 
honor  for  him.  The  results  of  extensive 
research  conducted  by  him  and  his  as- 
sociates over  a  period  of  several  years 
make  it  plain  that  of  all  the  factors  of 
environment  affecting  plant  life  the 
length  of  the  day  is  outstanding  in  its 
action  on  reproduction.  The  relation  be- 
tween the  length  of  the  day  and  the  time 
of  flowering,  Doctor  Garner  says,  be- 
comes of  great  importance  in  the  natural 
distribution  of  plants,  in  problems  of 
crop  adaptation,  and,  in  many  instances, 
in  crop  yields  in  relation  to  the  date  of 
planting. 

Dr.  Karl  F.  Kellerman,  associate  chief 
of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  at- 
tended the  meeting  of  the  committee  on 
grants  for  research,  of  which  he  is  the 
member  for  botany. 

Economists  Present  Papers 

The  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics 
was  represented  at  several  of  the  group 
association  meetings.  At  the  meeting  of 
the  American  Farm  Economic  Associa- 
tion, members  of  this  bureau  made  ad- 
dresses as  follows :  Dr.  L.  C.  Gray,  "  Na- 
tional Land  Policy  in  Retrospect  and 
Prospect  "  ;  O.  E.  Baker,  "  The  Long-Time 
Outlook  as  to  Supply  and  Demand  for 
Agricultural  Products  "  ;  Dr.  W.  A.  Hart- 
man,  "  State  Policies  in  Regulating  Land 
Settlement  "  ;  Dr.  O.  C.  Stine,  "  What  Ag- 
ricultural Products  Had  We  Best  Ex- 
port " ;  L.  H.  Bean.  "  The  Agricultural 
Situation  and  Its  Effect  on  Business  in 
1931." 

Dr.  T.  B.  Manny  addressed  the  meet- 
ing of  the  American  Sociological  Society 
on  the  subject,  "  Contributions  of  Socio- 
logical Science  Useful  in  Rural  Sociology 
Extension  Work";  Mrs.  Wanda  K.  Farr, 
the  meeting  of  the  American  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  on  the 


subject.    "  Studies   in    Growth    of   Cotton 
Fibers." 

Asher  Hobson  attended  the  American 
Farm  Economic  Association.  American 
Economic  Association,  and  American 
Country  Life  Association  meetings,  and 
S.  W.  Mendum  and  K.  Bjorka  attended 
the  American  Farm  Economic  Associa- 
tion, American  Economic  Association, 
and  American  Statistical  Association 
meetings. 

Animal  Industry  Workers  Attend 

That  the  medical  profession  is  becom- 
ing more  interested  in  the  subject  of 
parasitology  was  evidenced  by  the  large 
attendance  at  the  parasitology-and-tropi- 
cal-medicine  group  meetings,  says  Dr. 
J.  R.  Mohler,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  "of  Ani- 
mal Industry.  Representatives  of  this 
bureau  report  a  growing  interest  in  the 
subject  of  immunity  to  parasitic  diseases, 
as  well  as  other  phases  of  parasitology, 
among  universities  and  research  institu- 
tions. 

The  zoological  division  was  represented 
by  Dr.  Benjamin  Schwartz.  Dr.  W.  H. 
Wright,  Dr.  D.  T.  Sinitsin,  Dr.  E.  W.  Price, 
and  B.  G.  Chitwood.  Doctor  Schwartz 
was  elected  secretary  of  the  American  So- 
ciety of  Tropical  Medicine.  He  is  also 
a  member  of  the  council  of  the  American 
Society  of  Parasitologists.  Dr.  Eloise  B. 
Cram  was  appointed  on  the  committee 
on  zoological  nomenclature  of  this  organi- 
zation. Dr.  Hugh  C.  McPhee  was  also  a 
delegate  to  the  convention. 

Biologists  and  Chemists  on  Program 

Representatives  of  the  Bureau  of  Bio- 
logical Survey  presented  papers  as  fol- 
lows :  Dr.  W.  B.  Bell,  "  Some  Important 
Problems  of  Plant  and  Animal  Relation- 
ships." and  Dr.  Walter  P.  Taylor,  "  Pine 
and  Porcupine — Some  Interactions,"  in  a 
symposium  on  ecological  relationships  be- 
tween plants  and  animals  before  the  Eco- 
logical Society  of  America ;  Dr.  H.  C. 
Oberholser,  "  Present  Status  of  American 
Waterfowl,"  before  the  Wilson  Ornith- 
ological Club ;  and  Frederick  C.  Lincoln. 
"  Bird  Banding :  Its  First  Decade  Un- 
der the  Biological  Survey,"  before  the 
Inland  Bird  Banding  Association. 

The  Bureau  of  Chemistry  and  Soils 
was  represented  by  Dr.  R.  C.  Roark  and 
Dr.  E.  Yanovski,  of  the  chemical  and 
technological  research  unit,  and  Dr. 
Oliver  R.  Wulf ,  of  the  fertilizer  and  fixed 
nitrogen  investigations  unit.  Doctor 
Yanovski  presented  a  paper  on  new 
sources  of  insulin,  and  Doctor  Wulf  pre- 
sented one  on  the  distribution  of  in- 
tensity within  the  beta  and  gamma  band 
systems  of  nitric  acid. 

Entomologists  Attend  Two  Meetings 

Papers  by  the  following  members  of 
the  Bureau  of  Entomology  were  pre- 
sented before  the  American  Association 
of  Economic  Entomologists:  F.  L.  Camp- 
bell and  Charles  Lukens.  "  Radioactive 
Indicator  Method  for  Estimating  the  Sol- 
ubility of  Acid  Lead  Arsenate  within  the 
Alimentary  Tract  of  the  Silkworm  "  :  W. 
A.  Baker  and  Ralph  Mathes,  "  Pyrausta 
nubUalis  Hiibn.  Handling  of  Single-Gen- 
eration Larvae  to  Supply  Parasite 
Data  "  ;  F.  L.  Simanton,  F.  F.  Dicke.  and 
G.  T.  Bottger.  "  Lethal  Power  of  Certain 
Insecticides  Tested  in  Michigan  Against  | 
the  European  Corn  Borer  "  ;  G.  T.  Bott 
ger  and  V.  F.  Kent,  "  Seasonal  Histor\ 
Studies  on  European  Corn  Borer  in  Mich 
igan  "  ;  F.  W.  Poos  and  Floyd  F.  Smith 


Research  Workers  from  11  Bureaus 

Read  Papers  at  the  1930 

A.  A.  A.  S.  Meetings 

"  Comparison  of  Oviposition  and  Nym- 
phal  Development  of  Empoasca  faoae 
(Harris)  on  Different  Host  Plants":  F. 
F.  Smith  and  F.  W.  Poos.  "  Study  of 
Feeding  Habits  of  Some  Empoasca  " :  R. 

A.  Fulton  and  J.  C.  Chamberlin,  "  New 
Automatic  Insect  Trap  for  Study  of  In- 
sect Dispersion  and  Flight  Associa- 
tions " ;  W.  P.  Yetter.  jr.,  and  L.  F. 
Steiner,  "  Preliminary  Report  on  Large- 
Scale  Bait  Trapping  of  Oriental  Fruit 
Moth  in  Indiana  and  Georgia " ;  E.  L. 
Sechrist,  "  Economic  Apiculture  "  ;  T.  E. 
Bronson,  "  Effect  of  Different  Exposures 
on  Overwintering  Eggs  of  Pea  Aphid " ; 
J.  L.  King,  '-Present  Status  of  Estab- 
lished Parasites  of  P  op  ilUa  japonic  a  New- 
man "  ;  N.  F.  Howard,  "  Effect  of  Drought 
of  1930  on  Mexican  Bean  Beetle." 

A  paper  on  the  blueberry  maggot  from 
an  ecological  viewpoint,  by  F.  H.  Lathrop 
and  C.  B.  Nickels,  and  notes  on  life  his- 
tory and  description  of  Systelloderes  bi- 
ceps (Say),  by  A.  F.  Satterthwait.  were 
read  at  the  meeting  of  the  Entomological 
Society  of  America. 

Small  Representation  from  Three  Units 

The  Office  of  Experiment  Stations  was 
represented  at  the  meeting  of  the  Ameri- 
can Farm  Economic  Association  by  Dr. 

B.  Youngblood,  who  presented  a  paper  on 
the  integration  of  research  and  extension 
for  progressive  agricultural  adjustments, 
and  Dr.  George  Haines,  who,  with  Doctor 
Youngblood,  participated  in  the  discus- 
sions. 

Dr.  E.  Wallace,  pathologist  in  insecti- 
cide control,  represented  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  at  the  meetings  of 
the  American  Phytopathological  Society. 

Dr.  Eloise  Gerry.  Forest  Products 
Laboratory,  and  Dr.  Hardy  Shirley,  Lake 
States  Forest  Experiment  Station,  were 
on  the  program  of  the  meeting  of  the 
association.  Doctor  Gerry's  subject  was 
'■  The  Effect  of  Fire  and  Turpentining 
on  Long-Leaf  Pine."  Doctor  Shirley  dis- 
cussed methods  of  measuring  light. 

Plant   Industry   Sends   Large   Delegation 

The  largest  representation  from  the 
department  went  from  the  Bureau  of 
Plant  Industry,  whose  work  closely 
touches  the  interests  of  several  of  the 
societies  that  met  in  Cleveland.  Two 
papers  prepared  in  that  bureau  were 
read  at  the  sessions  of  the  main  associa- 
tion— "  Nonprotein  Nitrogen  of  the 
Alaska  Pea  with  Special  Reference  to  the 
Chemical  Nature  of  Humin  Nitrogen,"  by 
S.  L.  Jodidi.  before  the  chemical  section, 
and  "  Experiments  on  Hybrid  Vigor  and 
Convergent  Improvement  in  Corn."  by 
F.  D.  Richey  and  G.  F.  Sprague,  before 
the  agricultural  section. 

Among  the  more  representative  contri- 
butions of  the  bureau  to  the  program  of 
the  American  Phytopathological  Society 
may  be  mentioned :  "  Effect  of  Solid  Car- 
bon Dioxide  upon  Transportation  Dis- 
eases." by  Charles  Brooks:  "  Commelina 
nudi flora,  a  Monocotyledonous  Host  of 
Celery  Mosaic."  by  S.  P.  Doolittle ;  "  In- 
dications of  Heterothallism  in  Tilletia 
triticir  by  H  H.  Flor :  "Life  Cycle  of 
the  Hairy-Root  Organism  on  Apple  in 
Relation  to  Pathogenesis,"  by  E.  M.  Hil- 
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debrand  ;  "  Melons  Resistant  to  Powdery 
Mildew,"  by  I.  O.  Jagger  and  G.  W. 
Scott ;  "A  Survey  for  Stinking  Smut  in 
Wheat,"  by  R.  J.  Haskell  and  others; 
and  "  Further  Studies  on  Virus  Purifica- 
tion," by  H.  H.  McKinney. 

Papers  by  the  following  members  of  the 
bureau  were  also  read  at  this  meeting: 
Alice  A.  Bailey,  C.  O.  Bratley,  R  M. 
Caldwell,  L.  L.  Harter,  C.  F.  Lackey, 
L.  W.  Melander,  A.  J.  Riker,  R.  R.  St. 
John  Michael  Shapovalov,  Glenn  M. 
Smith,  J.  L.  Weimer,  F.  L.  Wellman,  and 
W.  J.  Zaumeyer. 

An  interesting  feature  of  the  meeting 
of  the  American  Phytopathological  So- 
ciety, says  Dr.  R.  J.  Haskell,  plant  pathol- 
ogist of  the  Extension  Service  and 
Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  was  the  con- 
ference on  extension  work  in  plant 
pathology.  Under  the  general  leadership 
of  Doctor  Haskell,  the  following  topics 
were  discussed  informally :  "  How  can 
the  masses  be  helped  to  learn  about  plant 
diseases  and  their  control?"  led  by  A.  B. 
Graham,  of  Extension  Service;  "What 
principles  govern  the  selection  of  proj- 
ects?" led  by  Dr.  M.  F.  Barrus,  of  Cor- 
nell University ;  "  How  should  the  work 
be  planned?"  led  by  Dr.  C.  T.  Gregory, 
of  Purdue  University ;  "  How  and  why 
should  results  be  checked?"  led  by  Dr. 
R.  S.  Kirby,  of  Pennsylvania  State 
College. 

Another  round-table  discussion  that 
proved  exceedingly  valuable,  according  to 
Doctor  Haskell,  was  the  one  on  tobacco 
diseases  and  their  control,  which  fol- 
lowed the  reading  of  the  papers  before 
the  section  for  tobacco  diseases.  Speci- 
mens were  exhibited  and  lantern  slides 
shown. 

Dr.  E.  C.  Auchter's  paper  on  American 
experiments  in  propagating  deciduous 
fruit  trees  by  stem  and  root  cuttings,  the 
paper  by  C.  P.  Harley  and  D.  F.  Fischer 
on  a  study  of  internal  atmosphere  of 
apples  in  relation  to  soft  scald — influ- 
ence of  temperature  on  development  of 
water  core,  and  the  one  by  Dr.  J.  R. 
Magness  and  J.  R.  Furr  on  soil  moisture 
in  relation  to  apple  tree  function  were 
important  contributions  to  the  program 
of  the  American  Society  for  Horticultural 
Science.  David  Griffiths,  M.  H.  Haller, 
P.  L.  Harding,  D.  H.  Rose,  and  G.  E. 
Yerkes  also  prepared  reports  for  this 
meeting. 

The  new  work  on  sexual  mechanism 
and  fertilization  in  species  of  uredineae 
reported  by  C.  F.  Andrus  at  the  meeting 
of  the  genetics  sections,  American  Society 
of  Zoologists  and  Botanical  Society  of 
America,  attracted  much  attention. 
Others  presenting  papers  at  this  session 
were  Roy  W.  Nixon  and  W.  T.  Swingle, 
F.  D.  Richey  and  G.  F.  Sprague,  and 
L.  J.  Stadler. 

"  Light  and  Temperature  Studies  on 
Wheat "  was  the  title  of  a  paper  by  H.  H. 
McKinney  and  W.  J.  Sando  read  before 
the  American  Society  of  Plant  Physiolog- 
ists. E.  V.  Miller  read  a  paper  on  some 
physiological  studies  of  Gloeosporium 
Perennans  and   Neofabraea   Malicorticis. 

Commenting  on  the  meetings  of  the 
plant  physiologists,  Doctor  Miller  says, 
"  Physiologists  seem  to  be  groping  for 
light.  The  study  of  light  and  its  effect 
on  various  phenomena  has  become  a  fad 
with  them." 

D.  F.  Fischer,  horticultural  crops 
and  diseases,  discussed  recent  develop- 
ments in  the  problem  of  the  removal  of 
arsenical  sprays  at  the  meeting  of  the 
American  Society  of  Economic  Entomolo- 


ALKALI  POISONING  "  OF  DUCKS  FOUND  TO  BE  A  BACTERIAL  DISEASE 


Field  and  Laboratory  Studies  by  Bureau  of  Biological  Survey  and  Bureau  of 
Animal  Industry  Indicate  Botulism  as  Cause 


"Alkali  poisoning "  of  waterfowl, 
which  has  killed  millions  of  ducks  and 
other  wild  fowl  in  western  States  the 
last  two  decades,  is  not  due  to  the  toxic 
action  of  "  alkali  "  but  to  a  malady  of 
bacterial  origin,  in  the  opinion  of  scien- 
tists of  the  Biological  Survey  who,  with 
specialists  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  In- 
dustry, have  been  working  on  the  prob- 
lem. The  duck  sickness  is  a  form  of 
botulism,  caused  by  the  poison  elabo- 
rated by  Clostridium  bottUmum,  type  C. 

The  study  of  this  problem  was 
prompted  by  a  growing  conviction  that 
factors  other  than  alkali  might  be  to 
blame  at  one  or  another  of  the  widely 
scattered  points  where  the  duck  sick- 
ness appeared.  In  some  places  where 
thousands  of  waterfowl  had  perished, 
alkali,  though  present,  was  in  such  negli- 
gibly weak  concentrations  that  its  direct 
toxic  effect  on  wild  fowl  seemed  improb- 
able. 

At  other  points  where  alkaline  salts 
appeared  in  quantities  that  might  be 
great  enough  to  be  a  source  of  danger  if 
consumed  by  birds,  waterfowl  mortality 
was  insignificant  or  unknown.  At- 
tempts to  reconcile  circumstances  such 
as  these,  as  well  as  efforts  to  produce 
true  symptoms  of  the  disease  by  the  ex- 
perimental feeding  of  natural  and  syn- 
thetic "  alkali,"  met  with  such  frequent 
failure  that  the  previously  rejected  idea 
of  a  bacterially  produced  disease  was  re- 
considered. 

Experiments   have   shown    that     duck 


sickness  symptoms  may  be  imparted  to 
healthy,  nonimmune  birds  by  feeding 
certain  body  tissues  of  birds  that  have 
died  of  the  sickness  after  these  tissues 
have  undergone  a  period  of  incubation. 
The  product  of  this  process  of  incuba- 
tion is  highly  toxic.  The  uniformity 
with  which  duck  sickness  symptoms  may 
be  produced  through  this  means  has  not 
been  equalled  in  other  experimental 
work. 

Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  specialists 
took  up  in  the  bacteriological  laboratory 
the  chain  of  evidence  brought  in  from 
the  field.  Cultures  of  muds  from  in- 
fected areas  and  of  the  tissues  of  birds 
have  yielded  results  that  fully  corrobo- 
rate the  theories  of  the  field  workers.  It 
has  been  definitely  shown  that  the  west- 
ern duck  disease  is  a  form  of  botulism, 
caused  by  the  poison  elaborated  by  Clos- 
tridium botulinum,  type  C.  About  10 
years  ago  this  type  of  the  botulinus 
germ  was  discovered  in  the  United  States 
in  the  larvae  of  the  green  fly.  Since 
then  a  number  of  outbreaks  of  botulism 
caused  by  that  organism  have  been  re- 
ported among  domestic  chickens,  ducks, 
and  swans. 

Combative  or  preventive  measures  that 
suggest  themselves  would  apparently  be 
the  same  as  those  employed  to  remove 
excessive  alkali — the  maintenance  of 
deep,  fresh  water  and  the  elimination  of 
areas  of  mud  flats  with  their  decaying 
animal  and  vegetable  matter  during  pe- 
riods of  hot  weather. 


gists,  and  Dr.  W.  T.  Swingle,  of  the  same 
division,  read  a  paper  by  himself  and 
M.  J.  Hagerty  on  Chinese  agriculture  at 
one  of  the  sessions  of  the  History  of  Sci- 
ence Society. 

The  reports  of  recent  activities  by  the 
Plant  Quarantine  and  Control  Adminis- 
tration were  received  with  interest  by  the 
American  Association  of  Economic  En- 
tomology. L.  A.  Strong,  chief  of  the  ad- 
ministration, reviewed  the  work  done  by 
his  organization  for  the  past  year.  E.  R. 
Sasscer  discussed  export  certification  and 
Lon  A.  Hawkins  described  humid  heat  as 
a  treatment  to  eliminate  infestation. 

Meteorologists    Meet 

The  following  members  of  the  Weather 
Bureau  presented  papers  before  the 
American  Meteorological  Society :  Dr. 
W.  J.  Humphreys,  "  Causes  of  Droughts 
in  General " ;  J.  B.  Kincer,  "  The  Great 
Drought  of  1930  in  the  United  States  " ; 
E.  R.  Miller,  (1)  "The  Pioneer  Work  of 
Elias  Loomis  at  Western  Reserve  Col- 
lege, Ohio,"  (2)  "Relative  Frequency  of 
Cyclones  and  Anticyclones  in  the  United 
States,"  and  (3)  "Interpolation  of  Rain- 
fall Data  by  the  Method  of  Correlation  "  ; 
V.  E.  Jakl,  "  Fog  and  Low  Clouds  and 
Their  Forecasting  for  Airways " ;  H.  T. 
Harrison,  "Antarctic  Meteorology  "  ;  and 
E.  A.  P.  Raab,  "  Teaching  Elementary 
Meteorology  at  Burgard  Vocational  High 
School." 


Bacteriologists    Convene   in  Boston 

The  Society  of  American  Bacteriolo- 
gists, which  meets  with  the  American 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science  only  every  third  year,  held  its 
1930  meeting  in  Boston,  Mass.,  December 
29  to  31. 

The  following  papers  were  presented  by 
members  of  the  staff  of  the  research  labo- 
ratories division  of  the  Bureau  of  Dairy 
Industry  :  "  Continuous  Lactic  Fermenta- 
tion of  Whey,"  by  Dr.  L.  A.  Rogers  and 
E.  O.  Whittier ;  "  Origin  of  the  Growth- 
Resisting  Substance  in  Raw  Milk  and  the 
Action  of  this  Substance  on  an  Organism 
of  the  Precurdling  Type,"  by  Dr.  H.  R. 
Curran ;  "  Studies  on  the  Eye-Forming 
Organism  of  Swiss  Cheese,"  by  Dr.  W.  C. 
Frazier  and  Helen  U.  Wing;  and  "Meth- 
ods of  Determining  the  Persistence  of 
Certain  Important  Bacteria  in  Swiss 
Cheese,"  by  Dr.  L.  A.  Burkey. 

Dr.  A.  C.  Hunter  and  C.  M.  Brewer 
represented  the  Food  and  Drug  Adminis- 
tration at  this  meeting. 


Increased  import  duties  on  leaf  tobacco 
and  cigarettes  became  effective  in  China 
on  January  1,  according  to  a  cable  from 
Agricultural  Commissioner  P.  O.  Nyhus 
at  Shanghai.  Higher  rates  apply  also  to 
fresh  and  canned  fruit,  raisins,  and  evap- 
orated and  condensed  milk.  Cereals  and 
flour  remain  on  the  free  list.  There  is  no 
change  in  the  rate  on  raw  cotton. 
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CIVIL-SERVICE  EXAMINATIONS 

ASSOCIATE  MEDICAL  OFFICER  (FEMALE)  ($3,200 
a  year). — To  fill  a  vacancy  in  the  position  of 
acting  assistant  surgeon  (female)  in  tbe  Pub- 
lic Health  Service,  Washington,  D.  C.  For 
this  vacancy  applications  will  be  accepted 
from  women  who  do  not  meet  the  requirement 
of  graduation  within  the  past  14  years,  but 
who  do  meet  the  other  requirements  prescribed 
in  original  announcement  No.  7  for  associate 
medical  officer  in  the  Public  Health  Service, 
and  who,  in  addition,  have  a  knowledge  of  the 
German,  French,  Spanish,  and  Italian  lau- 
guages.  In  answer  to  the  proper  questions  in 
the  application  form  applicants  must  state 
fully  the  training  and  experience  they  have 
had  qualifying  them  in  these  languages.  Ap- 
plications under  that  announcements  will  be 
rated  as  received  by  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission at  Washington.  D.  C,  until  June  30, 
1931.  In  order  to  be  considered  for  the  vac- 
ancy in  Washington.  D.  C,  referred  to  above, 
however,  applications  must  be  on  file  with  the 
Commission  at  Washington  not  later  than 
January  28,  1931.  Full  further  information 
concerning  this  examination  is  contained  in 
original    announcement    No.    7. 

FARM  AGENT  ($1,860  a  year). — To  fill  vacancies 
in  the  Indian  Service.  Competitors  will  not 
he  required  to  report  for  examination  at  any 
place,  but  will  be  rated  on  their  education, 
training,  and  experience.  Applicants  must 
show  that  they  have  completed  at  least  one 
year  of  study  in  agriculture  at  a  college  or 
university  of  recognized  standing,  or  tbe  com- 
pletion of  an  agricultural  high-school  course 
at  some  standard  high  school,  or  the  comple- 
tion of  nine  months  of  agricultural  work  in 
short  courses  at  a  recognized  agricultural  col- 
lege. Certain  specified  experience  is  also  re- 
quired.  Applications  must  be  on  file  with  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  at  Washington,  D.  C, 
not   later   than    February  4.  1931. 

INSPECTOR,  BUREAU  OF  INDUSTRIAL  ALCOHOL 
($2,600  a  year). — To  fill  vacancies  in  the  field. 
Competitors  will  not  be  required  to  report  for 
written  examination  at  any  plate,  but  will  be 
rated  on  their  education,  experience,  and  fit- 
ness. Applicants  must  show  (1)  graduation 
from  a  college  or  university  of  recognized 
standing,  with  major  work  in  chemistry  or 
physics,  and  two  years  of  suitable  experience; 
additional  experience  may  be  substituted  for 
the  college  education  up  to  three  years;  (2) 
graduation  from  a  recognized  school  of  phar- 
macy, or  registration  as  a  pharmacist,  and,  in 
addition,  three  years  of  suitable  experience  as 
a  pharmacist;  or  (3)  at  least  three  years' 
experience  as  Federal,  State,  county,  or  mu- 
nicipal Government  inspector  of  chemical 
plants,  distilleries,  breweries,  wineries,  or 
yharmacies.     Applications  must  be  on  file  with 


the   Civil  Service  Commission   at  Washington, 
D.  C,  not  later  than  February  4,  1931. 

RESEARCH  ASSISTANT  IN  PERSONNEL  ADMINISTRA- 
TION ($3,200  a  year). — To  fill  vacancies  in  the 
Personnel  Classification  Board,  Washington, 
D.  C.  Competitors  will  not  be  required  to 
report  for  examination  at  any  place,  but  will 
be  rated  on  their  education  and  experience, 
and  on  their  writings.  Applicants  must  show 
that  they  have  been  graduated  from  a  college 
or  university  of  recognized  standing  with  "a 
bachelor's  degree  and  with  the  completion  of 
at  least  118  semester  credit  hours.  In  addi- 
tion, at  least  three  years  of  certain  specified 
education  or  experience,  related  to  personnel 
administration,  is  required.  Applications  must 
be  on  filed  with  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
at  Washington,  D.  C,  not  later  than  Februa:  v 
4,    1931. 


Dr.  P.  M.  Lowell,  Food  and  Drug 

Adviser,   Dies  in  Washington 


Dr.  Paul  M.  Lowell,  senior  medical  officer. 
Food  and  Drug  Administration,  died  January  3 
at  Walter  Reed  Hospital  of  pneumonia. 

Doctor  Lowell  was  born  September  8,  1886, 
at  Lancaster,  Pa.  He  held  the  following  de- 
grees :  Bachelor  of  arts,  Franklin  and  Marshall 
College ;  medical  doctor,  Jefferson  Medical 
College ;  and  doctor  of  tropical  medicine  and 
doctor  of  public  health,  University  of  the 
Philippines.  He  enlisted  in  the  medical  de- 
partment of  the  United  States  Army  November 
15,  1917,  and  was  discharged  April  15,  1919. 
Doctor  Lowell  had  a  broad  medical  experience 
in  the  Philippine  Islands,  where  he  acted  as 
assistant  in  the  Bureau  of  Science  ;  attending 
physician  and  surgeon  for  Government  em- 
ployees at  the  Philippine  General  Hospital ; 
medical  inspector  of  the  Tondo  district  ;  chief 
of  the  leper  colony  :  and  chief  of  Faguio  Hos- 
pital and  assistant  chief  of  the  San  Lazaro 
Hospital,  Manila.  At  one  time  he  served  as 
chief  surgeon  of  the  Russian  Railway  Corps  in 
Russia.  He  was  also  chief  of  the  bacteriologi- 
cal department,  Bureau  of  Science,  Manila,  and 
chief  physician  for  several  large  sugar  estates 
in  the  Philippines.  In  1924  he  accepted  a 
position  as  minister  of  International  Health 
Board  (Rockefeller  Foundation)  in  Siam,  which 
he  held  for  two  years. 

Doctor  Lowell  joined  the  staff  of  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration  as  medical  officer  on 
August  12,  1927.  Here  he  was  in  charge  of 
the  preparation  of  court  cases  based  on  false 
and  fraudulent  therapeutic  claims  for  drugs 
and  medicines.  He  planned  work  for  the  field 
staff  in  reference  to  medicinal  claims  for  drug 
products  entering  into  interstate  commerce. 
He  assisted  in  conducting  hearings  of  such 
cases  and  served  as  an  expert  medical  witness 
when  medical  cases  involving  violation  of  the 
food  and  drugs  act  were  being  tried. 


Local  Botanical  Society  Meets 

in  Department  Conference  Room 


The  Botanical  Society  of  Washington  held 
its  two  hundred  and  thirtieth  meeting  in  the 
conference  room  of  the  new  building,  January 
6,  1931,  at  8  p.  m. 

Dr.  E.  F.  Gaines,  cerealist  of  the  Washing- 
ton State  College,  who  recently  returned  from 
agricultural  exploration  in  central  and  south- 
ern Europe,  gave  a  travelogue  on  the  regions 
he  visited.  Short  reports  on  trends  in  par- 
ticular phases  of  botanical  research  as  brought 
out  at  the  Cleveland  meetings  were  made  by 
Dr.  Charles  Brooks,  Dr.  E.  V.  Miller,  Mrs.  A. 
R.  Gravatt,  and  F.  J.  Stevenson,  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Plant  Industry.  Unemployed  apples 
were  the   refreshments  served. 

The  Botanical  Society,  one  of  the  oldest 
scientific  clubs  in  Washington,  is  made  up  al- 
most exclusively  of  members  of  the  depart- 
ment. Dr.  A.  F.  Woods,  Director  of  Scientific 
Work,  was  its  first  president,  the  office  now 
held  by  Dr.  Neil  E.  Stevens,  in  charge  of 
mycology  and  disease  survey,  Bureau  of  Plant 
Industry. 


FORMER  STATION  CHIEF  DIES 

Frank  W.  Liepsner,  chief  of  the  Kansas 
Citv  station  of  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  from 
HMO  to  1914  and  of  the  New  Orleans  station 
from  1914  to  1918,  when  he  resigned  from 
the  service  to  open  a  commercial  laboratory, 
died  of  pneumonia  in  New  Orleans  on  Decem- 
ber 12.  Mr.  Liepsner  was  appointed  assistant 
chemist  in  the  food  laboratory  in  Washington 
in  1907.  the  year  that  the  food  and  drugs  act 
went  .into   effect. 


NOON  NETWORK  PROGRAM 


Schedule  of  Speakers  and  Their  Sub- 
jects and  Dates  for  the  Broadcast  Week 
Beginning;  Monday,  February  2 


The  network  radio  program  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  and  Federal  Farm  Board 
speakers  is  broadcast  during  the  National 
Farm  and  Home  Hour  by  38  associated  sta- 
tions of  the  National  Broadcasting  Co.  from 
1.05  to  1.20  p.  m.,  eastern  standard  time. 

Monday,  February  2 

Annual  Agricultural  Outlook  Program. 
Tuesday,  February  3 

The  Wheat  Outlook. — Dr.  O.  C.  Stine,  in 
charge  of  statistical  research,  Bureau  of  Agri- 
cultural Economics. 

The  Cotton  Outlook. — A.  W.  Palmer,  di- 
vision of  cotton  marketing,  Bureau  of  Agri- 
cultural Economics. 

The  Tobacco  Outlook. — C  E.  Gage,  divi- 
sion of  crop  and  livestock  estimates,  Bureau 
of  Agricultural   Economics. 

The  Feed  Grains  Outlook. — J.  A.  Becker, 
division  of  crop  and  livestock  estimates,  Bu- 
reau of  Agricultural  Economics. 

Wednesday,  February  4 

The  Dairy  Outlook. — C  L.  Holmes,  divi- 
sion of  farm  management  and  costs,  Bureau 
of  Agricultural  Economics. 

The  Beef  Cattle  Outlook. — C  E.  Gib- 
bons, division  of  livestock,  meats,  and  wool, 
Bureau   of  Agricultural   Economics. 

The  Hog  Outlook. — C  A.  Burmeister,  di- 
vision of  livestock,  meats,  and  wool,  Bureau 
of  Agricultural  Economics. 

The  Sheep  Outlook. — C.  L.  Harlan,  live- 
stock statistician,  division  of  crop  and  live- 
stock estimates,  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Eco- 
nomics. 

Thursday,  February  5 

The  Potato  Outlook. — W.  A.  Sherman, 
marketing  specialist  in  charge,  division  of 
fruits  and  vegetables.  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics. 

The  Fruit  Outlook. — F.  G.  Robb.  division 
of  fruits  and  vegetables,  Bureau  of  Agricul- 
tural Economics. 

The  Early  Vegetable  Outlook. — Paul 
Koenig,  fruit  and  vegetable  statistician,  divi- 
sion of  crop  and  livestock  estimates,  Bureau 
of  Agricultural  Economics. 

The  Poultry  and  Egg  Outlook. — Roy  C. 
Potts,  marketing  specialist  in  charge,  division 
of  dairy  and  poultry  products.  Bureau  of  Agri- 
cultural Economics. 

Friday,   February   6 

The  Farm  Business  Library. — M.  S.  Eisen- 
hower, director  of  information,  U.   S.  D.  A. 

The  Week  With  the  Farm  Board. — Frank 
Ridgway,  director  of  information.  Federal 
Farm   Board. 

Second  Farm  Board  speaker  to  be  selected. 


DUNBAR  ADDRESSES  TRISTATE  PACKERS 

Dr.  P.  B.  Dunbar,  assistant  chief  of  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration,  told  the  Mary- 
land, Delaware,  and  New  Jersey  canners  about 
the  proposed  standards  under  the  Mapes  Act 
for  canned  foods  at  their  annual  convention 
in  Philadelphia  in  December.  He  discussed 
the  intent  of  the  act  and  its  limitations, 
pointing  out  that  one  of  its  main  purposes 
is  to  give  consumers  accurate  information  to 
guide  them  in  buying  canned  foods.  He  also 
discussed  the  department's  methods  in  setting 
up  tentative  standards,  and  invited  the  can- 
ners to  submit  suggestions. 
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OFFICIAL  ANNOUNCEMENTS 


OFFICE  OF  CHIEF  COORDINATOR 


Light    Frame   House   Construction 

Circular  Letter  40  (January  2,  1931).— 
Attention  is  invited  to  a  new  publication  on 
Light  Frame  House  Construction,  Bulletin  No. 
145,  Trade  and  Industrial  Series  No.  41,  re- 
cently issued  by  tbe  Federal  Board  for  Voca- 
tional Education  in  cooperation  with  the 
National  Committee  on  Wood  Utilization  of 
the  Department  of  Commerce. 

This  bulletin  is  a  result  of  an  intensive 
study  of  frame  house  construction  and  should 
prove  of  great  value  to  engineers,  journeymen 
carpenters,  foremen,  apprentices  under  in- 
struction, and  others  interested  in  the  subject. 
The  bulletin  is  obtainable  from  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Documents,  Government  Printing 
Office,  Washington,  D.  C,  at  40  cents  per  copy. 

OFFICE  OF  THE  SECRETARY 

Amendment    of   Administrative    Regulations 

Memorandum  607. — Paragraph  484  of  the 
administrative  regulations  of  the  department 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows  : 

484.  Authority  to  grant  leave. — The  chief 
of  each  bureau  is  authorized  to  grant  to  em- 
ployees with  headquarters  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  annual  leave  with  pay  not  exceeding 
30  days  in  each  calendar  year,  and  extension 
of  leave  on  account  of  sickness  not  exceeding 
30  days,  and  to  employees  with  headquarters 
outside  of  the  District  of  Columbia  annual 
leave  with  pay  not  exceeding  15  days  in  each 
calendar  year  and  extension  of  leave  on  ac- 
count of  sickness  not  exceeding  15  days.  He 
may,  in  his  discretion,  delegate  this  authority 
to  responsible  officers  of  his  bureau. 

An  employee  may  not  be  granted  annual  or 
sick  leave  at  the  beginning  of  the  leave  year 
immediately  following  an  absence  in  a  nonpay 
status  in  the  preceding  year  unless  and  until 
there  has  been  a  return  to  duty.  Employees 
of  the  department  assigned  to  permanent  duty 
in  Alaska,  Hawaii,  Porto  Rico,  Guam,  and  the 
Virgin  Islands  may,  in  the  discretion  of  the 
Secretary,  without  additional  expense  to  the 
Government,  be  granted  leave  of  absence  not 
to  exceed  30  days  in  any  one  year,  which  leave 
may,  in  exceptional  and  meritorious  cases, 
where  an  employee  is  ill,  be  extended,  in  the 
discretion  of  the  Secretary,  not  to  exceed  30 
days  additional  in  any  one  year:  Provided, 
That  if  any  employee  of  the  agricultural  experi- 
ment stations  of  the  United  States  in  Alaska, 
Hawaii,  Porto  Rico,  Guam,  or  the  Virgin 
Islands  shall  elect  to  postpone  the  taking  of 
any  or  all  of  the  annual  leave  to  which  he 
may  be  entitled  during  any  calendar  year,  he 
may,  subject  to  the  interest  of  the  public  serv- 
ice, in  addition  to  any  annual  leave  which 
may  be  properly  granted  him  by  reason  of  his 
service  during  the  current  calendar  year  be 
allowed  to  take  at  one  time  unused  annual 
leave  which  may  have  accumulated  within  not 
to  exceed  three  calendar  years  immediately 
preceding  the  current  calendar  year  and  be 
paid  while  taking  such  accumulated  leave  at 
the  average  rate  or  rates  of  his  salary  sepa- 
rately computed  by  years  for  each  of  the 
several  elapsed  calendar  years. 

Officers  of  the  foreign  agricultural  service 
as  defined  in  section  2  (a)  of  the  act  of  June 
5,  1930,  Public  No.  304,  Seventy-first  Con- 
gress, may  be  granted  30  days'  annual  leave, 
without  extension  on  account  of  sickness,  but 
accumulative  for  three  years  ;  that  is  to  say, 
the  maximum  leave  which  may  be  taken  in 
any  one  calendar  year  is  90  days.  The  rate 
of  pay  for  periods  of  accumulative  leave  will 
be  that  prevailing  at  the  time  of  taking. 

Regular  field  employees  transferred  for  serv- 
ice in  the  District  of  Columbia  may  be  granted 
leave  of  absence  at  the  rate  of  one  and  one- 
fourth  days  per  month  until  date  of  transfer, 
and  two  and  one-half  days  per  month  while 
employed  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  Field 
employees  serving  temporarily  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  will  not  be  granted  leave  in  ex- 
cess of  15  days'  annual  and  15  days'  sick  in 
—  o-- 
■) 

No.  524  of  the  administrative  regulations  of 
the  department  is  amended  by  revocation  of 
the  following  subparagraph  : 

An  employee  who,  at  the  end  of  the  calen- 
dar year,  has  exhausted  all  sick  and  animal 
leave,  and  is  on  leave  without  pay  on  account 
of  illness,  and  is  physically  unable  to  report 
for  duty,  may,  without  actually  reporting  for 
duty  in  person,  be  restored  to  a  pay  status  as 
of  January  1  of  the  succeeding  calendar  year 
and  granted  sick  leave,  and  also,  if  necessary 
annual    leave,    because    of    continued    illness 


Thereafter  all  leave  regulations  shall  apply 
to  such  employees;  and  if  continuous  absence 
exhausts  all  sick  and  annual  leave  in  the  new 
calendar  year,  further  furlough  will  be  gov- 
erned by  the  procedure  in  the  case  of  appli- 
cation for  leave  without  pay  exceeding  30 
days. 

The  amendment  to  paragraph  484  gives 
effect  to  the  ruling  of  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral in  10  Com.  Gen.  102,  104,  as  to  the 
granting  of  leave  following  leave  of  absence 
at  the  end  of  the  leave  year.  It  excludes  the 
subparagraph  illustrating  the  method  of  com- 
puting payments  in  case  of  accumulative  leave, 
since  these  computations  are  based  on  obsolete 
salary  tallies.  The  language  eliminated  in 
paragraph  524  is  inconsistent  with  the  above 
modification  of  paragraph  484. 


EXPERIMENT-STATION    PUBLICATIONS 

The  library  of  the  Office  of  Experiment  Sta- 
tions maintains,  but  for  library  purposes  only, 
a  complete  file  of  all  the  publications  issued  by 
the  State  experiment  stations.  It  has  recently 
received  the  following  new  State  publications. 

(This  department  has  none  of  these  State  pub- 
lications for  distribution,  but  usually  they  may 
be  obtained  from  the  stations  issuing  them.  For 
C0.jvenience  in  writinS  to  a  station,  the  postal 
address  point  where  the  station  is  located  in  the 
State  is  given  at  the  end  of  each  of  the  entries 
below.) 

Grading  up  hogs  by  the  use  of  purebred  sires. 
J.    C.    Grimes,    W.    E.    Sewell,    and    W.    C. 
Taylor.      (Ala.    Sta.    Bui.    234,    12   pp.      No- 
vember, 1930.)     Auburn. 
Air  cleaners  for  motor  vehicles.     A.  H.   Hoff- 
man.    (Calif.   Sta.  Bui.  499,  66  pp.,  42  figs 
October,  1930.)     Berkeley. 
Commercial  fertilizers,  report  for  1930.     E.  M. 
Bailey.      (Conn.   Sta.   Bui.   321,    108  +  xi  pp. 
October,  1930.)     New  Haven. 
Fruit  freezing  conference,  Georgia  Experiment 
Station  and  cooperators.     Compiled  by  J.  G. 
Woodroof.     (Ga.  Sta.  Circ.  89,  15  pp.     Octo- 
ber, 1930.)      Experiment. 
Breeding  two  new  varieties  of  greenhouse  to- 
matoes  resistant   to   Fusarium   wilt.      W.   A 
Huelsen   and   M.    C.    Gillis.      (111.    Sta.    Bui. 
361,   pp.  408-434,  9  figs.      December,   1930.) 
IJrbana. 
The    effect  of   delayed   harvest    upon   yield   of 
grain.      L.    C.    Burnett    and    A.    L.    Bakke. 
(Iowa   Sta.   Res.   Bui.   130,  pp.   303-340,   23 
figs.     June,  1930.)      Ames. 
Commercial  fertilizers,   1930.     J.   M.   Bartlett. 
(Me.  Sta.  Off.  Insp.  137,  pp.  37-64.     October, 
1930.)     Orono. 
A  chemical  study  of  cranberries.    F.  W.  Morse. 
(Mass.    Sta.    Bui.    265,    pp.    88-102,    1    fig. 
October,  1930.)     Amherst. 
Part-time  farming  in  Massachusetts.     D.  Roz- 
man.     (Mass.  Sta.  Bui.  266,  pp.  104-146,  13 
figs.     October,  1930.)     Amherst. 
Hard  woody  plants.     F.  A.  Waugh  and  C.   H. 
Thompson.      (Mass.  Sta.  Bui.  267,  pp.   148- 
182,  2  figs.     October,  1930.)     Amherst. 
Influence    of    soil    conditions,    fertilizer    treat- 
ments, and  light  intensity  on  growth,  chemi- 
cal   composition    and    enzymic    activities    of 
sugar  beets.     J.   Tyson.      (Mich.    Sta.   Tech. 
Bui.   108,  44   pp.,    12   figs.     October,    1930.) 
East  Lansing. 
Social,  economic,  and  home-making  factors  in 
farm    living.       R.    C.    Hill,    E.    L.    Morgan, 
M.   V.   Campbell,  and   O.   R.  Johnson.      (Mo. 
Sta.    Res.    Bui.    148,    90   pp.,    1    fig.      July, 
1930.)      Columbia. 
The  chemical  composition  of  New  York  soils. 
J.   A.    Bizzell.      (N.   Y.   Cor.    Sta.    Bui.    513, 
25  pp.,  3  figs.     October,  1930.)     Ithaca. 
Lysimeter  experiments  :  III,  Records  for  tanks 
3  to  12  during  the  years  1910  to  1924,  in- 
clusive.     T.    L.    Lyon,    J.    A.    Bizzell,    B.    D. 
Wilson,  and  E.  W.  Leland.     (N.  Y.  Cor.  Sta. 
Mem.  134,  72  pp.     November,  1930.)     Ithaca. 
Movement  of  open-country  population  in  Ohio. 
C.   E.   Lively   and   P.    G.   Beck.      (Ohio    Sta. 
Bui.  467,  48  pp.,  3  figs.     November,   1930.) 
Wooster. 
Family    living    expenditures    on    Ohio    farms. 
C.  E.   Lively.      (Ohio   Sta.  Bui.  468,  36  pp., 
2  figs.     November,  1930.)     Wooster. 
The    development    of    market    milk    areas    in 
northeastern   Ohio.     C.   G.   McBride.      (Ohio 
Sta.    Bui.   469,   43   pp.,   12  figs.      November, 
1930.)      Wooster. 
Feeding  value  of  alfalfa  hay  treated  with  cal- 
cium   arsenate.      H.    J.    Frederick.       (Utah 
Sta.    Bui.    223,    8    pp.,    4    figs.      December, 
1930.)      Logan. 
Establishing   snow    courses    and    making    snow 
surveys.     G.  D.  Clyde.     (Utah  Sta.  Circ.  91, 
16  pp.,  7  figs.     December,  1930.)     Logan 


PRINCIPAL  LIBRARY  ACCESSIONS 


Agriculture 

Commission  Internationale  d' Agriculture 
Annales.     Paris,  1930. 

Jefferson  County  (N.  Y.)  Agricultural 
Conference  Committee.  Improve  your  ag- 
riculture.    Watertown,  N.  Y.      [1929?] 

Laur,  E.  F.  Grundlagen  und  methoden  der 
bewertung,  buchhaltung  und  kalkulation  in 
der  landwirtschaft.     Ed.  3.     Berlin,   Parey, 

Strong,   A.   L.     Modern  farming,  soviet  style 
New    York,    International    pamphlets,    1930. 
(International   pamphlets,    No.   1.) 
Poultry 
Chenevard,    W.     Traits   d'ovoculture.      Paris, 
Bailhere,  1930. 

Soils 

Imperial  Bureau   of   Soil   Science,   London. 

I'^hnical   communication    No.    10.     London, 

Wood   Technology 

Thayer,    G.    W.     Wood    in    aircraft    construc- 
tion.    Washington,  National   Lumber   Manu- 
facturers Association,  1930. 
Engineering 

American  School  of  Correspondence. 
Pumps.     Chicago,  1920. 

Crew,  Henry  and  Smith,  K.  K.  Mechanics 
for  students  of  physics  and  engineering. 
New  York,  Macmillan,  1930 

Holland  Furnace   Co.,    Holland,   Mich.     Hol- 

Hll     aaiqJ    enSineers    handbook.     Ed.    4. 

Hunting 

P"^LI?S^J-  aC'  and  HlLL'  ^  w-.  eds.  Class- 
ics of  the  American  shooting  field.  Boston, 
Houghton,  Mifflin,  1930. 

Hygiene,   Pathology 
New  Zealand      Department  of  health.   Goiter 

in  school  children.     Wellington,  1929 
P™°5  Vittorio     L'hygiene  rurale  au  Dane- 
1930  aUX    Pays-Bas-      Rome.    Colombo, 

Mineralogy 

Ml£?8,  £IH  *?» A"  M^eralogy.  Ed.  2.  Lon- 
don, Macmillan,  1929. 

Food 

F(KT'  „A5TDB- ,  ,Pie  .tne°rie  der  praktischen 
G^the,i-d19I3^lbereitUIlg-      Ed^       BerliD' 

International    Association    of    Ice    Cream 

Manufacturers.      Five   years    of   industrial 

rieSVbeu?Imi930n  the  ic6-cream  industry.     Har- 

Chemistry 

Gardner,   William.      Chemical   synonyms   and 

1930e    nam6S'      Ed-    3'      London>    Lockwood, 

KOrTva  ^ARiL-  Einfiinrung  in  die  analytische 
praxis  der  agriknlturchemie.  v  2  Berlin 
Parey,  1930.  '     '     ^111U> 

MA™TS  ntA-  VR,  Physiological  chemistry. 
Ed.  5.     New  York,  Wood,  1930. 

Biology 

Buchner     Paul.      Tier    und    pflanze    in    sym- 

p™P-  *m-  2-     Berlin'  Borntraeger,  1930? 

Pearl,  Raymond.  Introduction  to  medical 
biometry  and  statistics.  Ed.  2.  Philadel- 
phia,  Saunders,  1930. 

Roxas,  H  A.  The  Puerto  Galera  marine  bio- 
logical  laboratory  of  the   University  of  the 

SllSeJ  1930^^'      UDiVerSity     °f     the 
Botany,   Horticulture 

Better  Homes  and  Gardens.     The  home  gar- 

Ioewr^Oe^thdin9g30iCtiOnary-     °eS  M°ineS' 
Gall0e,  Olaf.     Natural  history  of  the  Danish 

1927-30     V"  Copenhagen,    Aschehoug, 

Lesourd     Felicien.      La    culture    du    cresson. 

ttque' [1930a?fie   a8'ricole  de  la   Maison   rus- 
Economics 
American  Railway  Association.     Damage  to 

V!     fS8'    melons,   and   vegetables.      New 

Beard,  C.  A.,  and  Beard,  William  The 
American  leviathan,  the  republic  in  the 
machine  age.     New   York,   Macmillan,    1930. 

Crawford,  F.  G.  The  administration  of  the 
gasoline  tax  in  the  United  States,  Rev  ed. 
New  York,  Municipal  Administration  Serv- 
ice, 1930.  (Municipal  Administration  Serv- 
ice.    Publication  No.  15.) 

Ghosh,  Kalimohan,  ed.  Rural  survey  Bal- 
labhpur,  Sriniketan.  Santiniketan,  Birb- 
num,   Santiniketan   press,    1926. 

Hillringhaus.  Die  Preussische  zentralge- 
nossenschaftskasse.     Berlin,  Heymann,  1922. 

I  ll  take  my  stand  ;  the  South  and  the  agra- 
nan    tradition.      New  York,   Harper,   1930. 

Social  work  year  book,  1929.  New  York, 
Russell  Sage  foundation,  1930. 
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NEW  PUBLICATIONS  ISSUED  BY  THE  DEPARTMENT 

(Please  address  requests  for  these  to  the  Division  of  Publications,  Office  of  Information) 


GROWING  AND  UTILIZING   SORGHUMS  FOR  FORAGE. 
H.  >\  Vinall.  senior  agronomist,  and  R.  E. 
Gettv,   formerly  associate  agronomist,   office 
of    forage    crops    and    diseases.    Bureau    of 
Plant    Industrv.     32    pp..    illus.      (Farmers 
Bulletin  115S-F.  rev.)      November,  1930. 
PERMANENT     FRUIT     AND     VEGETABLE     GARDENS. 
W.  R.  Beattie..  senior  horticulturist,  office  of 
horticultural  crops  and  diseases,   Bureau  of 
Plant  Industry,   and  C.  P.   Close,  senior  ex- 
tension   horticulturist,    office    of    cooperative 
extension  work.     18  pp..  flss.  11.     (Farmers' 
Bulletin  1242-F.  rev.)     November.  1930. 
Gives   information    on    the  more   permanent 
fruits  and  vegetables  grown  in  home  gardens. 
Deals   with   planting   and   care   of   such    small 
fruits  as  raspberries,   blackberries,  dewberries, 
grapes,    and    strawberries :    also    currants   and 
sooseberries.   for  sections  where  they  may  be 
grown,    and    among    the    vegetables    the    bien- 
nials  such   as  asparagus,   rhubarb,   and   horse- 
radish.      Designed    to    encourage    those    who 
have  available  space  to  grow  a  supply  of  small 
fruits  and  the  more  permanent  vegetables  for 
their  own  use.     Tells  how  to  plant  an  aspara- 
gus bed.  gives  the  climatic  range  of  rhubarb, 
tells    how    to    plant    and    care    for    the    small 
fruits,  and  points  out  some  of  the  advantages 
of  growing  these  crops  for  home  use. 
GROWING  SWEET  CORN  FOR  THE   CANNERY.      J.   H. 
Beattie.     associate    horticulturist,     office    of 
horticultural  crops  and  diseases.   Bureau  of 
Plant   Industry.      22    pp..    illus.      (Farmers' 
Bulletin  1634-F.)     December.  1930. 
Discusses    best    methods    of    growing    sweet 
corn  for  canning.     It  is  semitechnical  in  that 
it   gives   detailed   information  on   such   things 
as    the    climatic    requirements    of   sweet    corn, 
soils    adapted    to   its    culture,    suggested    crop 
rotations,    fertilizers    and    their   use.    seed   im- 
provement,   and   descriptions   of  the   more  im- 
portant canning  varieties.     A  guide  to  growers 
and  canners  of  swe^t  corn. 

CONSTRUCTION  OF  CHIMNEYS  AND  FIREPLACES.      Di- 
vision   of  Agricultural   Ensineerine.   Bureau 
of  Public  Roads.     18  Dp.  figs.  16.     (Farmers' 
Bulletin  1649-F.)      November.  1930. 
To      give      householders      and      prospective 
builders  a  working  knowledge  of  the  principles 
to  be  observed  in  building  chimneys  and  fire- 
places.     D'scusses   common  faults  in   chimney 
construction,  proper  height  of  chimneys,  chim- 
ney   arid    roof   connections,    and    cleaning   and 
repairing  the  Sue.      Discusses  briefly  the  con- 
struction of  satisfactory  fireplaces.   Of  interest 
to  fanners  and  urban  dwellers  in  all  sections 
of  the  country. 

VESICULAR  STOMATITIS  OF  HORSES  AND  CATTLE. 
John  R.  Mohl  r.  Chief.  Bureau  of  Animal 
Industrv.  10  pp.  (Department  Bulletin 
662-D.  rev.)  December.  1930. 
EXPERIMENTS  ON  THE  PROCESSING  AND  STORING 
OF  DEGLET  N00R  DATES  IN  CALIFORNIA.  A.  F. 
Sievers.  senior  biochemist,  office  of  drug  and 
related  plants,  and  W.  R.  Barger,  associate 
physiologist  office  of  horticultural  crops 
and  diseases.  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry.  24 
pp.  illus.  (Technical  Bulletin  193-T.1 
September.  1930. 

Semitechnical.      Primarily    for    growers    and 
packers  of  the  Deglet  Noor  date,  with  special 
reference     to     its     production     in     California. 
Practical  packing-house  procedure  based  on  ex- 
periments conducted  during  three  harvest  sea- 
sons has  been  formulated  to  extend  the  mark- 
eting period  in  order  to  assure  better  returns 
and  relieve   congestion  in   the  packing  houses. 
Details  of  processing  and  grading  fruit  to  best 
advantage  and  methods  of  storing  certain  types 
with    least    deterioration    in    quality    are    set 
forth.      Tabulated    data    shows    The    principal 
changes    in    physical    and    chemical    character- 
istics   that    take    place    in    the  various    sTades 
of  the  fruit  from  t'i^  time  it  begins  to  mature 
to  its  final  removal  from  storage. 
A  BIOLOGICAL  STUDY  OF  TRICH0GRAMMA  MINUTUM 
RILEY   AS    AN    EGG    PARASITE   OF   THE    ORIENTAL 
FRUIT  MOTH.      Alvah  Peterson,  formerly  senior 
entomologist,     division     of    d- ciduous     fruit 
insects.  Bureau  of  Entomol 'l-v.     22  pp.  illus. 
(Technical     Bulletin     215-T.)        November. 
1930. 

Intended  primarily  for  entomological  read- 
ers. Meets  a  need  for  basic  information  on  the 
biology  of  this  important  egg  parasite,  which 
in  an  experimental  way  is  "being  reared  in 
large  numbers  for  utilization  in  the  control  of 
certain  destructive  insects.  The  observations 
reported  in  this  paper  were  made  in  Ni  w 
Jersey,  1926-1928.  Under  favorable  con- 
ditions, a  maximum  of  13  generations  of 
Trichogramma  may  develop  in  a  single  season. 


One  to  seven  parasites  may  develop  in  one 
codling  moth  egg.  The  relation  of  temperature 
to  rate  of  development  is  brought  out.  For 
maximum  production  of  parasites,  the  tempera- 
ture should  be  about  80°  F„  and  the  humidity 
should  be  70  to  SO  per  cent. 

EFFECT    OF    IRRIGATION    WATER    ON    VIGOR    AND 
VITALITY  OF  SEED  POTATOES.     W.  C.  Edmund- 
son,    horticulturist,    office    of    horticultural 
crops  and  diseases.  Bureau  of  Plant  Indus- 
try.      7     pp..     illus.        (Technical     Bulletin 
216-T.)      November.  1930. 
SemltechnicaL  intended  primarily  for  potato 
growers  in  irrigated  districts,  but  of  general 
interest  to  all  potato  growers  and  seed  deal- 
ers   in    Far    West.      It   refutes    the   prevalent 
notion    that    potatoes    produced    under    irriga- 
tion are  inferior  or  unfit  for  seed.     It  reports 
experimental  results  at  the  potato  experiment 
station,    Greeley,    Colo.,    on  the   effect  of  irri- 
gation   water    on    the    visor    and    vitality    of 
seed  potatoes.     From  1921  to  1924  the  effect 
of  a  varying  number  of  applications  of  water 
was    tested."  and    from    1926    to    1929    studies 
were   made    of   seed   receiving   different   num- 
bers of  light  irrigations,   seed  grown  without 
irrigation,    and    seed   grown    in    wet    or    seepy 
soil. 

WHEAT  FUTURES:  VOLUME  OF  TRADING,  OPEN  COM- 
MITMENTS,  AND  PRICES,   FROM  JANUARY  3,  1921, 
TO  DECEMBER  31,  1929.     Prepared  by  the  Grain 
Futures     Administration.       212     pp.     illus. 
(Statistical  Bulletin  31-S.)     November.  1930., 
Summarizes  and  brings  up  to  date  much  of 
the  basic  statistical  material  relating  to  trade 
in   wheat   futures,   accumulated  by   the   Grain 
Futures    Administration.      Tables    show    daily 
the    volume    of   trading,    the    amount    of    open 
commitments,   and  the"  high.   low.   and   closing 
prices  for  each  of  tie  principal  wheat  futures 
on   the   Chicago   Board   of  Trade,      They  also 
show  net   changes  in  price  and  in  open   com- 
mitments from   one    day   to   the   next.      Other 
tables    show    the   volume    of    trading    at    each 
contract  market  in  the  United  States  by  years 
and  by  months,  and.  for  certain  markets,  the 
amount  of  open  commitments  in  each  future  at 
the  end  of  each  week. 

METHODS  OF  ERADICATING  BUCKTHORN   iRHAMNUSi 
SUSCEPTIBLE  TO   CROWN  RUST   (PDCC1H1A  C0R0- 
NATA)   OF  OATS.     S.  M.  Dietz.  formerly  asso- 
ciate pathologist,  and  L.  D.  Leach,  former!.* 
agent,    office    of    cereal    crops    and    disease-. 
Bureau    of    Plant    Industry.     16    pp..    illus. 
(Circular  133-C.)      1930. 
Intended     chiefly     for     plant     pathologists. 
county   agents,   and  farmers.      Contains  infor- 
mation on  how  to  control  crewn  rust  cf  buck- 
thorn.     Describes   experiments   on   eradicating 
buckthorn.       It    was    proved    that    buckthorn 
bushes    and    trees    could   be   killed   by   felling 
them    in    the    autumn    and    applying    common 
salt  to  the  base  of  the  stump.     Kerosene  also 
was  found  to  be  a  reliable  lethal  agent.     The 
most    satisfactory   results   followed   the    appli- 
cation of  the  lethal  agent  following  the  felling 
of  the  bush  or  tree. 

HARDINESS    AND    YIELD    OF    WINTER-WHEAT    VARI- 
ETIES.    Karl  S.  Quisenberry.  associate  agro- 
nomist,   and    J.    Allen    Clark,    senior    agro- 
nomist,  office  of  cereal  crops   and   diseases. 
Bureau    of    Plant    Industry.     31    pp..    illus. 
(Circular  141-C.)      December.   1930. 
Semitechnical :   intended    for    agronomic    ex- 
periment  station,    and   extension   workers.     It 
^s  data   obtained  from  uniform   winter- 
hardiness  nurseries  at  experiment  stations  in 
northern  United  States  and  Canada  in  1920- 
1929.     It  brings   up   to   date  DeDartment  Cir- 
cular 378.     The  data  show  that  wheat  yari< 
ties    differ    widely    in    their    ability    to    with 
stand    winter.     It    was   found   that   Minhardi. 
Buffum    No.    17,    Minturki.    and    certain    new 
hybrid    strains    are    consistently    more    winter 
hardy    than    Kharkof.     Nebraska    No.    60    and 
Kanred   are   onlv   slishtlv   hardier,   while   T  i 
rnarq.  Blackhull."  Superhard.  and  Fulcaster  are 
tender    or    much    less    hardy    than    Kharkof. 
Two    new    hybrid   strains    not   yet    named    ap- 
pear   to    combine    the    hardiness    of    Minhardi 
and   ability  to   produce  a   high   yield  of  good- 
quality  grain. 

COTTON  OR  WEEVILS.  J.  L.  Webb,  associate 
entomologist,  division  of  cotton  insects.  Bu- 
reau of  "Entomology,  and  F.  A.  Merrill, 
senior  agriculturist,  division  of  agricul- 
tural instruction.  Office  of  Cooperative  Ex- 
tension Work.  Extension  Service.  17  pp.. 
illus.  (Miscellaneous  Publication  35-MP, 
rev.)     July,  1930. 


WHAT  THE  NATIONAL  FORESTS  MEAN  TO  THE  INTER- 
MOUNTAIN  REGION.  Prepared  by  the  Inter- 
mountain  Region  of  the  U.  S.  Forest  Service. 
22  pp.,  illus.  Miscellaneous  Circular  47— 
MC,  rev. )      November.  1930. 

CLASSIFIED  LIST  OF  PROJECTS  OF  THE  AGRICUL- 
TURAL EXPERIMENT  STATIONS,  1930.  Compiled 
in  the  Office  of  Experiment  Stations.  252 
pp.  (Miscellaneous  Publication  89-MP.) 
November.  1930. 

LISTS  OF  PESTS  INTERCEPTED  ON  IMPORTED  PLANTS 
AND  PLANT  PRODUCTS  DURING  THE  CALENDAR 
YEAR,  1929.  Plant  Quarantine  and  Control 
Administration.  Pp.  249-331.  (S.  R.  A. — 
P    Q.   C.  A.  101.)      December,  1930. 

SERVICE  AND  REGULATORY  ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
Plant  Quarantine  and  Control  Administra- 
tion. April-June.  1930.  pp.  33-S8.  I  S.  R. 
A. — P.  Q.  C.  A.  103.)      November.  1930. 

INFORMATION,  INSTRUCTIONS,  RULINGS,  ETC.,  FOR 
NOVEMBER,  1930,  CONCERNING  THE  WORK  OF 
THE  BUREAU  OF  ANIMAL  INDUSTRY.  Pp.  93-103. 
(S.  R.   A..  B.  A.   I.   2S3.)      December.   1930. 

TO  PREVENT  THE  SPREAD  CF  SPLENETIC,  SOUTHERN, 
OR  TEXAS  FEVER  IN  CATTLE.  RULE  1,  REVI- 
SION 29.  Effective  December  1.  1930.  3  pp. 
(B.  A.  I.  Order  32S.)      December.  1930. 

JOURNAL  OF  AGRICULTURAL  RESEARCH,  Vol.  41,  No. 

10.  November  15.   1930. 
Contents  : 

Development  of  axillary  buds  on  fruiting 
branehs  of  Pima  and  upland  cotton.  (Kev  No. 
G-7471.      C.  J.  King. 

Linum  neomexicanum  (yellow  pine  flaxi 
and  one  of  its  poisonous  constituents.  (Kev 
No.  G-746.  i  W.  W.  Esgleston,  O.  F.  Black, 
and  J.   W.  Kelly. 

Photoperiodic  response  of  soybeans  in  re- 
lation to  temperature  and  other  environmental 
factors.  ( Kev  No.  G-749. 1  W.  W.  Garner 
and  H.  A.  Allard. 

Germicidal  efficiency  of  soaps  and  of  mix- 
tures of  soaps  with  sodium  hydroxide  or  with 
phenols.  (Kev  No.  A-142.)  J.  M.  Schaffer 
and  F.  W.  Tilley. 

Vitamins    in    sugarcane    juice   and    in    some 
cane-juice  products.      (Key  No.  E— 43.  i      E.  M. 
Nelson  and  D.  Breese  Jones. 
JOURNAL  OF  AGRICULTURAL  RESEARCH,  Vol.  41,  No. 

11.  December  1,  1930. 
Contents : 

Conidial  fructifications  in  Balansia  and 
Dothichloe  (Key  No.  G-752.)  William  W. 
Diehl. 

Further  studies  on  the  relationship  between 
the  concentration  of  the  soil  solution  and  the 
physiochemical  properties  of  the  leaf-tissue 
fluids  of  cotton.  (Key  No.  G— 753.)  J. 
Arthur  Harris  and  Truman  A.   Pascoe. 

Notes  on  the  histolosrv  of  the  almond. 
(Key  No.  E-44.)      V.  A.  Pease. 

The  Aspergilli  and  their  relation  to  decay 
in  apples.  (Key  No.  Wash.-15.  Glenn  A. 
Huber. 

Changes  in  the  phosphorus  content  of  grow- 
ing mung  beans.      (Key  No.  Okla.-17.)      James 
E.   Webster  and  Claude  Dalbom. 
REPORT  OF  THE  DIRECTOR  OF  INFORMATION.     M.  S. 

Eisenhower.   Director  of  Information.   25  p. 
1930. 
REPORT  OF  THE  CHIEF  OF  THE  PLANT  QUARANTINE 

AND       CONTROL       ADMINISTRATION.       Lee       A. 

Strong,  Chief.     S66  pp.     December.  1930. 


Articles    and   Written   Addresses    By 
Department  People  in  Ontside 

Publications 

Agricultural   Economics 

Callaxder.  W.  F. — The  crop  reporting  service 
of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 
U.  S.  Daily.  December  23.  1930.  p.  4. 

Galfix.  C.  J. — Book  review  :  Rural  and  urban 
livinsr  standards  in  Virginia,  by  Wilson  Gee 
and  William  H.  Stauffer.  Social  Forces,  vol. 
S.  No.  4.  p.   609. 

Morrow,  J.  V. — Maryland  and  eastern  Ohio 
export  traders  in  the  foreign  trade.  To- 
bacco. July  31.  1930.  p.  48. 

Powers.  G.  H. — What  sort  of  an  esg?  O.  K. 
Poultry  Jour..  October.  1930.  p.  461. 

Animal  Industry 

BARTit.S0N,  T.  H. — Nomads  of  the  western 
ranges.  Travel  vol.  55.  no.  5,  p.  23.  Sep- 
tember,  1930. 

.  Why  not  produce  Wiltshires  in  quan- 
tity. Farm  and  Ranch,  vol.  49.  No.  40.  pp. 
1  and  28,  October  4.  1930. 

Bcrch.  D.  S. — T.  B.-free  counties  pass  1.000 
mark.     Farm  and  Ranch.  December  27.  1930. 

Marsden  S.  J. — Pace-making  turkey  facts. 
Poultry  Cult.,  vol.  20.  no.  1.  pp.  11.  16.  De- 
cember,  1930. 
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-Occurrence  of  the  swine  kid- 
i    yearling  calf.      Jour.    Para- 


Spindler,  L.  A 

ney   worm    ii 

sitol..   vol.    1' 
Weight.  W.   H. — Hepaticola  sp.  in  the  livers 
Ibid.,  pp.  54-55. 


of  three  out  of  216  dogs. 

Plant  Industry 


Clabk,  J.  A. — Registration  of  improved  wheat 
varieties,  V.  jour.  Amer.  Soc.  Agron.,  vol. 
22,  no.   12,  pp.  1041-1042,  December,  1930. 

Hutchins,  L. — Une  maladie  a  virus  du  pecher 
(phonv  peach).  Rev.  Path.  Veg.  et  Ent. 
Agr.,  tome  17,  fasc.  8/9,  p.  383-384,  Octo- 
ber, November,  1930. 

Kearney,  T.  H. — Genetics  of  cotton.  A  sur- 
vev  of  our  present  knowledge  (cont.).  Jour. 
Heredity,  vol.  21,  no.  8,  pp.  375-384,  Au- 
gust, 1930. 

McFadden,  B.  S. — A  successful  transfer  of 
emmer  characters  to  vulgare  wheat.  Jour. 
Amer.  Soc.  Agron.,  vol.  22,  no.  12,  pp. 
1020-1034,  December,  1930. 

Martin.  J.  H. — The  comparative  drought  re- 
sistance of  sortrhums  and  corn.  Jour.  Amer. 
Soc.  Agron..  vol.  22.  no.  12,  pp.  993-1003, 
December,  1930. 

Shamel,  A.  D. — The  esthetic  side  of  orange 
growing  in  the  Southwest.  Calif.  Citrogr., 
vol.  16,  no.  4,  pp.  96-97,  January.  1931. 

Public  Roads 

Allen.  T.  W. — The  highways  of  the  U.  S.  A. 
Roads  and  Road  Construction,  vol.  8,  no. 
95,  pp.  394-396,  November  1,  1930. 

Anderson,  A.  B. — Se  estudian  los  efectos  de 
tratar  con  asfaltos  liquidos  las  superficies 
de  -grava  y  de  tierra.  Caminos  v  Sanderos, 
vol.  1,  no.  6.  pp.  7-8,  October,  1930. 

Bright,  J.  S. — Protection  of  highways  by 
conserving  forest  cover.  Amer.  Soc.  Civ. 
Engin.  Proc,  pt.  1,  pp.  1270-1282.  August. 
1930. 

Fairbank,  H.  S. — Federal  assistance  in  road 
building  in  Michigan.  Mich.  Roads  and 
Airports,  vol.  27,  no.  43,  p.  36,  October  23, 
1930. 

Hewes,  L.  I. — Prequalifications  of  contrac- 
tors :  Legal  aspects.  Amer.  Soc.  Civ.  Engin. 
Proc.  pt.  1.  pp.  1249-1252.  August,  1930. 

— Riding  qualities  of  the  suggested  sur- 
faces. Amer.  Soc.  Civ.  Engin.  Proc.,  pt.  1, 
pp.   1272-1273,  August.   1930. 

Hogentogler,  C.  A.,  and  Aaron,  Henby. — 
Bituminous  materials  for  subgrades.  The 
Quarry  and  Roadmaking,  no.  404,  pp.  403- 
406,  October,   1930. 

— Terzaghi.   Charles,   and  Wintermter, 

A.  M. — Present  status  of  subgrade  soil  test- 
ing. Roads  and  Road  Construct.,  vol.  8, 
no.  95,  pp.  398-403.  November  1.  1930. 

Hupfine,  W.  B. — Stop-watch  studies  on  con- 
crete paving  work  in  Colorado.  Pacific 
Street  and  Road  Builder,  vol.  27,  no.  5, 
pp.  20-22,  November,  1930. 

Hyde,  Arthur  M.- — Civilizing  influence  of 
good  roads  told  by  Arthur  M.  Hyde.  Pa- 
cific Street  and  Road  Builder,  vol.  27,  no.  5, 
p.   30,  November,   1930. 

Jackson,  F.  H. — Simplification  of  aggregate 
sizes.  The  Canad.  Engin..  vol.  59,  no.  15, 
pp.  529-530,  October  7,  1930. 

Lane,  W.  W. — Adoption  of  highway  financing 
agreement  will  give  State  a  highway  system, 
surface  treatment  of  90  per  cent  of  mileage, 
with  increasing  paving  after  the  third  year. 
Ariz.  Highways,  vol.  6,  no.  9,  pp.  5-8,  17 
September,  1930. 

MacDonald,  T.  H. — The  character  of  highway 
traffic  in  the  United  States.  Wis.  Highway 
Builder,  vol.  2,  no.  8,  pp.  6-7,  November, 
1930. 

Federal    bureau    chief    discusses    road 

improvement.  S.  C.  Highways,  vol.  1,  no.  3, 
pp.  7-8.  September,  1930. 


Mount  Vernon  Memorial  Highway 
Practically  Ready  for  Paving 


Excellent  progress  in  grading,  bridge 
construction,  and  landscape  work  on  the 
Mount  Vernon  Memorial  Highway  during 
the  summer  and  autumn  is  reported  by 
engineers  of  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads. 
The  roadbed  is  practically  ready  for  pav- 
ing, they  say,  and  it  is  expected  that  bids 
will  soon  be  requested  for  this  work. 

Four  bridges  are  complete.  Work  on 
5  others  is  more  than  60  per  cent  fin- 
ished and  that  on  another  about  a  quar- 
ter done.  Construction  of  the  eleventh 
bridge  has  just  begun.  There  are  in  all 
12  structures  on  the  highway.    Work  on 


FUNDS  AVAILABLE  FOR  NEW  ROAD  PROJECTS  TOTAL  $235,383,877 


Emergency  Appropriations  May  be  Used  by  States  in  Place  of  Funds  Raised  by  Them  to   Match 
the  Regular  Federal  Aid  Funds 


Federal  funds  available  for  new  road 
projects  on  the  Federal-aid  system  now 
total  $235,383,877,  Secretary  Hyde  an- 
nounces. Of  this  amount,  $80,000,000 
was  provided  by  the  act  of  Congress  of 
December  20  for  emergency  construction 
to  increase  employment.  This  fund  may 
be  used  by  the  States  in  place  of  State 
funds  to  match  regular  Federal-aid  funds 
previously  authorized  and  apportioned. 
If  all  States  use  their  full  apportion- 
ment, the  $80,000,000  may  be  used  to 
match  $88,568,446  of  other  available  Fed- 
eral-aid funds,  which  would  permit  ex- 
penditure of  $168,568,446  without  any 
State  funds. 

The  advances  of  emergency  funds  from 
the  $80,000,000  appropriation  will  be 
limited  to  sums  actually  paid  for  work 


performed  under  new  contracts  before 
September  1,  1931.  Such  advances  are  to 
be  reimbursed  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment over  a  period  of  five  years,  com- 
mencing with  the  fiscal  year  1933,  by 
making  deductions  from  regular  appor- 
tionments of  future  Federal-aid  authori- 
zations. No  part  of  such  funds  is  avail- 
able for  road  projects  on  which  convict 
labor  is  used. 

If  the  emergency  fund  is  used  to  match 
the  maximum  of  $88,568,446  of  regular 
Federal-aid  funds,  there  will  still  be 
available  $66,815,431  of  the  regular 
funds.  To  match  this  amount  will  re- 
quire a  minimum  of  $65,352,801  of  State 
funds.  The  details  by  States  are  as 
follows : 


State 

Possible  ex- 
penditure 
using  only 
Federal 
funds 

Federal-aid 

funds  which 

must  be 

matched 

with  State 

funds 

Minimum 
amount  of 
State  funds 
required  to 

match 
Federal-aid 

funds 

Total  of 
Federal  and 
State  funds 

$3,  397,  290 

3,  570, 155 
2,  776,  314 
7,  535,  753 
3, 439,  398 
1, 040,  982 

800,  000 
2, 172, 876 
4, 155,  992 

2,  559,  764 
6, 800,  232 

4,  091,  858 
4,  232,  738 

4,  384,  602 

3,  009, 430 
2,  295,  854 
1, 431,  598 
1, 357,  504 
2,  282,  920 

5,  042,  764 

4,  499,  986 

2,  869,  472 

5,  053,  646 

3,  852,  373 
3,  416,  062 
2,  937,  283 

800,  000 

2,  215,  614 

3,  595,  277 
8, 101, 132 

3,  853,  550 
2,  597,  064 
5,  997,  076 

4,  309,  510 
3, 107,  298 
7,  025,  886 

800,  000 

2,  229,  272 
3, 008,  709 

3,  483,  764 
10, 176, 160 

2, 445, 026 

800,  000 

3,  011,  004 

2,  761, 097 

1,  750,  768 

3,  984,  820 

2,  708,  573 
800,000 

$3,  583,  897 

$3,  583,  897 

$10,  565, 084 

3,  570, 155 
5,  560,  280 

1,  391,  983 

1, 391,  983 

7,  535,  753 

1, 918,  620 
742, 154 
218,  547 

1,  554,  271 

2,  595, 140 
292,  971 

3,  735,  830 
2,  395,  616 

292,  975 

1, 929,  206 

55,  015 

1,  373,  431 

1,  202,  345 

320,  392 
1,  704,  148 

1,  831, 183 
497,  407 

4,  076,  099 
774,  286 

2,  528, 171 
2,  435,  499 

1,  497,  726 
742, 154 
218,  547 

1,  554,  271 

2,  595,  140 
190,  320 

3,  735,  830 
2,  395,  616 

292,  975 

1,  929,  206 

55,  015 

1, 373,  431 

1,  202,  345 

320,  392 
1,  704,  148 
1,  831, 183 

497,  407 

4,  076,  099 
774,  286 

1,  938,  562 

2,  435,  499 

6,  855,  744 

2,  525, 290 

1,  237,  094 

5,  281, 418 

9,  346,  272 

3,  043,  055 

14,  271,  892 

8, 883,  090 

6, 078,  688 

8, 243,  014 

3,119,460 

Louisiana : 

5, 042,  716 
3, 836, 288 

1,  998,  288 

5,  691,  216 

8,  705, 130 

5,  494,  800 

11,  021,  670 

6,  602,  218 

8,  319, 109 

8,  287,  060 

2,  937,  280 

172,  280 

1,  440,  560 

59,  754 
7,  723,  840 

2,  515,  907 
1, 179,  804 
1,  526,  573 

243, 159 

172,  280 

1,  440,  560 

33,  978 
7,  723,  840 

2,  515,  907 
1, 179,  804 
1,  526,  573 

196,  550 

1, 144,  563 

5,  096,  734 

3,  689,  009 

23,  548,  812 

8,  885,  364 

4,  956,  672 

9,  050,  222 

4,  749,  219 

3,  107,  298 

1,  854, 144 

226,  545 

186,  049 

612,  012 

1,  545,  042 

5, 148,  001 

1,  854,  144 

226,  545 

186,  049 

490,  117 

1,  545,  042 

5, 148,  001 

10,  734,  174 

1,  253,  090 

2,  601,  370 

4, 110,  838 

6,  573,  848 

20,  472,  162 

2,  445,  026 

Vermont 

213, 889 
750,  048 
1, 054,  900 
232,  344 
598,  624 

213,  889 
750,  048 
899,  704 
232,  344 
598,  624 

1,  227.  778 
4,  511, 100 

4,  715,  701 

2,  215;  456 

5. 182,  068 

2,  708,  573 

L  452,  770 

L  452,  770 

3,  705,  540 

Total-.   

168,  568,  446 

66,  815,  431 

65,  352, 801 

300,  736,  678 

the  twelfth,  the  grade  separation  bridge 
to  be  erected  south  of  the  Highway 
Bridge,  will  probably  be  started  in  a 
month.  The  construction  of  the  hy- 
draulic fills  which  form  the  grade  of  the 
highway  for  approximately  3  miles  is 
practically  completed. 

In   the   Mount   Vernon   terminus    area 
brick    walks    leading    to    the    gates    of 


Mount  Vernon  have  been  laid,  and  guard 
rails  marking  off  parking  spaces  for  au- 
tomobiles and  busses  are  being  erected. 
The  planting  of  elm  trees  in  the  memorial 
circle  is  planned  for  February.  Beauti- 
ful views  of  the  Potomac  have  been 
opened  in  the  wooded  sections  along  the 
highway  by  cutting  out  undesirable  un- 
derbrush and  trees. 
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Senate  Passes  Bill  Providing 

Money  for  Food  for  Fanners 


The  Senate  on  January  5.  without  a 
roll  call,  passed  the  House  bill  appro- 
priating $45,000,000  for  the  relief  of 
farmers  in  drought  and  storm  stricken 
areas,  after  adding  an  amendment  call- 
ing for  an  appropriation  of  §15.000.000 
for  the  purchase  of  food  "under  such 
terms  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture.'"  Advances  for 
this  purpose  would  be  made  under  the 
same  provisions  as  those  governing  loans 
for  seed,  feed,  etc.  The  amendment  was 
introduced  by  Senator  Caraway  of 
Arkansas. 

The  Senate  adopted  also  an  amend- 
ment providing  that  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  $60,000,000  fund  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  shall  make  loans 
without  regard  to  county  lines.  It  is 
also  provided  that  farmers  shall  not  be 
excluded  from  the  benefits  of  the  appro- 
priation on  the  sole  ground  that  they 
reside  in  any  particular  designated  area. 

Senator  iBrookhart  of  Iowa  intro- 
duced a  resolution  (S.  391)  directing  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry  to  investigate  the  reasons  why 
whole-wheat  flour  is  higher  in  price  than 
white  flour  and  why  brown  and  unre- 
fined sugars  are  higher  in  price  than 
refined  sugars. 

Bills  Introduced 

S.  5502  (Heflin,  Alabama)  to  amend 
the  patent  laws  so  as  to  provide  for  the 
protection  of  inventive  genius. 

H.  R.  15595  (Burtness.  North  Dakota) 
to  place  an  embargo  on  certain  agricul- 
tural products. 

H.  R.  15602  (Leavitt.  Montana)  to 
permit  coordinated  Federal  efforts  in 
meeting  emergencies  caused  by  forest 
destroving  insects  and  diseases. 

H.  R.  15612  (McDufBe,  Alabama)  to 
extend  the  benefits  of  the  drought  relief 
resolution  to  producers  of  citrus  fruits 
in  frost-stricken  areas. 

H.  R.  15618  (Dickinson.  Iowa)  to 
amend  the  grain  futures  act. 

H.  J.  Res.  451  (Blanton.  Texas)  au- 
thorizing and  directing  Federal  land 
banks  to  withhold  foreclosures  of  mort- 
gages in  the  drought  area. 

H.  J.  Res.  452  (Jones.  Texas)  directing 
the  Federal  Farm  Board  to  establish  a 
rate-adjustment  division  for  the  benefit 
of  agriculture. 

S.  5545  (Swanson,  Virginia)  to  amend 
the  act  providing  for  the  construction 
of  a  memorial  bridge  across  the  Potomac 
near  the  Lincoln  Memorial  in  the  city 
of  Washington. 

The  House  has  passed  a  bill  (H.  R. 
13276)  to  establish  the  Needle's  Rock 
Wild  Life  Refuge  in  Nevada. 


A.  Strong,  Chief  of  the  Plant  Quarantine 
and  Control  Administration. 

Since  January  1.  1926,  Mr.  Strong  ex- 
plains, the  importation  of  narcissus  bulbs 
has  been  restricted  to  those  imported  for 
propagation  or  for  educational  or  scien- 
tific purposes,  with  the  object  of  prevent- 
ing the  further  introduction  of  bulb  pests 
of  foreign  origin  which  the  department 
at  that  time  believed  had  gained  but  lim- 
ited foothold  in  the  United  States  and 
could  therefore  be  controlled  and  possibly 
eradicated  where  they  had  become  estab- 
lished. 


Prepare  to  Start  Experimental 

Cotton  Ginning  in  Mississippi 


The  experimental  Cotton  gin  author- 
ized last  spring  (The  Official  Recokd. 
May  22.  1930,  p.  8)  is  nearing  comple- 
tion, under  the  direction  of  Charles  A. 
Bennett,  agricultural  engineer,  Bureau 
of  Public  Roads,  at  Stoneville.  Miss.,  on 
ground  given  by  the  Delta  Branch  Ex- 
periment Station. 

This  gin  has  been  constructed  to  ad- 
vance knowledge  of  the  fundamentals  of 
cotton  ginning  and  to  develop  a  more 
exact  ginning  technic.  Research  in  the 
engineering  phases  of  ginning  will  be 
conducted  by  the  division  of  agricultural 
engineering.  Bureau  of  Public  Roads. 
Research  in  the  phases  of  fiber  analysis 
will  be  conducted  by  the  division  of  cot- 
ton marketing,  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics. 

F.  L.  Gerdes.  of  the  Bureau  of  Agri- 
cultural Economics,  who  has  kept  in 
touch  with  Mr.  Bennett  daring  the  con- 
struction work,  has  collected  the  cotton- 
seed to  be  used  in  the  first  experiments. 
He  is  now  assisting  in  the  installation 
of  the  equipment. 


CALLS  CONFERENCE  ON  NARCISSUS  BULBS 

A  conference  to  review  plant  pests  of 
narcissus  bulbs  and  to  consider  modify- 
ing the  present  restrictions  on  the  entry 
from  foreign  countries  and  the  interstate 
movement  of  narcissus  bulbs,  has  been 
called  to  meet  in  the  auditorium  of  the 
National  Museum  in  Washington,  at  10 
a.  m.,  January  29,  1931,  announces  Lee 


BADGERS  BOTHER  AVIATORS 

Badgers,  usually  considered  val- 
uable as  fur  bearers  and  rodent 
destroyers,  and  for  that  reason 
released  by  Biological  Survey 
hunters  from  traps,  have  recently 
been  the  subject  of  complaints 
from  an  air-mail  field  in  the  West. 
They  were  found  to  be  digging 
holes  that  made  it  very  hazardous 
for  the  airplanes  landing  there. 
Biological  Survey  Hunter  F.  L. 
Cole,  of  Rawlins.  Wyo..  has  been 
assigned  to  the  Wamsutter,  Wyo., 
field  to  trap  the  offending  animals. 


Aid  to  Experiment  Stations  Under 
the  Purnell  Act  Reaches  Maximum 


Federal  aid  to  the  State  experiment 
stations  under  the  Purnell  Act  has 
reached  its  maximum  of  S60.000  annually 
to  each  State,  says  the  report  of  the 
Acting  Chief  of  the  OfBce  of  Experiment 
Stations.  This  act  authorized  an  initial 
appropriation  of  $20,000  for  each  State 
for  the  fiscal  year  1926.  with  annual  in- 
crements of  $10,000  until  a  total  of  $60,- 
000  had  been  reached,  which  amount 
was  then  to  become  the  fixed  annual  ap- 
propriation. 

With  the  addition  of  the  funds  pro- 
vided by  the  Hatch  and  Adams  Acts 
($15.000* each)  the  total  Federal  aid  for 
the  stations  is  now  $90,000  annually  for 
each  State,  or  $4,320,000  for  the  country 
as  a  whole.  The  Federal  aid  to  the  ex- 
periment stations  constitutes  about  one- 
fourth  of  their  total  income,  now  approxi- 
mated $17,000,000  annually.  The  bene- 
fits of  the  Hatch,  Adams,  and  Purnell 
Acts  have  recently  been  extended  with 
limitations  to  Hawaii.  A  similar  exten- 
sion of  the  Hatch  Act  to  Alaska  has  been 
provided  for.  but  not  yet  put  into  effect. 
The  Purnell  fund  with  its  annual  in- 
crements has  stimulated  and  made  pos- 
sible an  enlargement  of  all  the  work-  of 
the  experiment  stations,  but  especially 
that  in  agricultural  economics,  rural  soci- 
ology, and  home  economics,  fields  of  re- 
search which  were  relatively  undeveloped 
prior  to  the  passage  of  the  act  in  1925. 


••  One  positive  proof  that  a  storm  is  a 
tornado  is  the  elongated,  funnel-shaped, 
or  cylindrical  cloud  dangling  from  the 
sky  toward  the  earth."  says  the  Weather 
Bureau.  "  This  cloud  is  not  always  seen, 
but  the  general  appearance  of  the  sky  in 
the  direction  of  a  tornado  is  usually  very 
striking.  The  clouds  are  thrown  into  a 
wild  turmoil  and  are  strangely  colored : 
jet-black,  greenish,  or  purple  where  dark, 
but  often  mingled  with  steamlike  grays 
and  whites.  A  terrifying  roar,  which 
has  been  compared  to  thousands  of  rail- 
road cars  crossing  a  bridge,  may  be 
heard  at  considerable  distance." 


FORESTERS  MEET  IN  WASHINGTON 

The  department  was  well  represented 
at  the  thirtieth  annual  meeting  of  the 
Societv  of  American  Foresters  held  at 
Washington,  D.  C.  December  29-31.  1930. 
The  sessions  were  opened  by  Paul  G. 
Redington,  chief  of  Biological  Survey, 
who  is  president  of  the  society.  Maj. 
R.  Y.  Stuart,  chief  of  the  Forest  Service, 
in  a  paper  on  the  relation  of  the  national 
forests  to  the  public  land  policy,  advo- 
cated some  form  of  control  of  the  public 
domain  that  would  insure  the  protection 
of  national  interests.  Papers  on  the  fol- 
lowing subjects  were  presented  by  other 
members  of  the  Forest  Service :  Econom- 
ics in  Forestry.  R.  E.  Marsh:  Chemical 
Utilization  of  Wood  Waste.  Dr.  L.  F. 
Hawley;  Forest  Fire  Protection.  S.  B. 
Show:'  and  Erosion.  E.  I.  Kotok.  The 
White  Pine  Blister  Rust  in  the  Inland 
Empire  was  discussed  by  S.  B.  Detwiler. 
Bureau  of  Plant  Industry. 

Former  Chief  Forester  H.  S.  Graves, 
now  dean  of  the  Tale  Forest  School,  was 
toastmaster  at  a  banquet  held  the  eve- 
ning of  the  first  day  of  the  conference. 
Charter  members,  past  presidents  of  the 
society,  and  representatives  of  foreign 
forester  societies  were  guests  of  honor. 
Ellwood  Wilson,  head  forester.  Canadian 
Power  and  Paper  Corporation,  W.  E. 
Hiley  of  the  Imperial  Forestry  Institute. 
Oxford.  England,  Louis  Duplaquet. 
inspecteur-ajoint  des  Eaux  et  Forets, 
Nancy,  France,  and  J.  W.  Vehnder.  of 
Switzerland,  brought  greetings  from  their 
countries.  Raphael  Zon.  director  of  the 
Lake  States  Forest  Experiment  Station, 
gave  the  address  of  the  evening  on  the 
subject,  The  Society  Comes  of  Age. 
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RELIEF    LEGISLATION 
MOST  IMPORTANT  NOW 


Many    New    Bills    to     Meet    Distress 

Receive    Attention    in    Both 

Houses  of  Congress 


President  Hoover  on  January  15  signed 
the  drought-loan  appropriation  bill  mak- 
ing $45,000,000  immediately  available  for 
advances  to  fanners  for  the  purchase  of 
seed,  feed  for  work  stock, 
fertilizer,  and  fuel  and  oil 
for  tractors.  No  provision 
covering  loans  for  the  pur- 
chase of  food  is  contained 
in  the  measure.  A  proposed 
Senate  amendment  to  ap- 
propriate $15,000,000  for 
this  purpose  was  rejected 
by  the  House  conferees. 

Numerous  additional  bills 
relating  to  drought  and  un- 
employment have  been  in- 
troduced in  Congress.  Rep- 
resentative Ragon  of  Ar- 
kansas is  author  of  a 
resolution  (H.  Res,  333) 
calling  for  the  appointment 
of  a  House  committee  to 
investigate  the  health  con- 
ditions and  economic  condi- 
tions of  persons  suffering 
in  drought-stricken  areas 
or  in  industrial  centers 
where  severe  unemployment  exists.  Sen- 
ator Kean  of  New  Jersey  has  intro- 
duced a  bill  (S.  J.  Res.  232)  authoriz- 
ing the  issuance  and  sale  of  two  billion 
2-cent  stamps  in  connection  with  drought 
relief.  These  stamps  would  be  sold  at  1 
cent  above  the  face  value  and  the  proceeds 
placed  to  the  credit  of  the  Red  Cross. 
Representative  Fish  of  New  York  has  in- 
troduced a  resolution  (H.  J.  Res.  458) 
authorizing  the  appropriation  of  $15,000,- 
000  to  be  expended  by  the  Red  Cross  for 
the  purchase  and  processing  of  wheat  to 
relieve  hunger  among  the  unemployed 
and  in  drought-stricken  areas.  Repre- 
sentative Fish  has  also  introduced  a  res- 
olution (H.  J.  Res.  456)  authorizing  the 
disposition  of  wheat  purchased  by  the 
Federal  Farm  Board  for  the  relief  of 
distress.  Representative  LaGuardia  of 
New  York  is  author  of  a  resolution  (H. 
J.  Res.  457)  calling  on  the  Secretarv  of 
the  Treasury  to  furnish  the  Red  Cross 
with  $30,000,000  for  the  purchase  of  food 
to  be  distributed  to  farmers  and  urban 
unemployed  persons.  Senator  Robinson 
of  Arkansas  has  introduced  an  amend- 
ment to  the  pending  agricultural  appro- 
priation bill  providing  $25,000,000  for  the 
relief  of  distress  generally. 
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Senator  Wagner  of  New  York  is  author 
of  a  resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  36)  provid- 
ing for  the  establishment  of  a  joint  con- 
gressional committee  to  make  a  general 
study  of  the  unemployment  insurance 
systems  in  use  by  private  interests  in  the 
United  States  and  by  foreign  govern- 
ments. Mr.  Wagner  has  also  introduced 
a  bill  (S.  5634)  to  provide  for  Federal 
cooperation  with  the  States  in  providing 
unemployment  insurance.  This  measure 
would  authorize  an  appropriation  of 
$100,000,000  to  be  apportioned  among  the 
States.  Representative  Sinclair  of  North 
Dakota    has    introduced    a    bill     (H.    R. 


SECRETARY  APPOINTS 
TEA  BOARD  FOR  1931 


New    Policy    of    Replacing    Two    Old 

Members   by   New   Ones   is 

Inaugurated 


TO  ALL  MEMBERS  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE: 
No  group  of  people  can  appreciate  more  than  you  what  hardships 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  our  farmers  in  the  drought-stricken  States 
face  this  winter.  The  situation  is  so  acute  that  the  American  Red 
Cross  is  supplementing  the  work  of  local  agencies  by  providing  a 
total  of  more  than  $15,000,000  to  buy  food  and  clothing.  Ten  million 
dollars  of  this  amount  must  be  raised   within  the  next  few   days. 

You  have  in  the  past  contributed  generously  to  local  charity 
organizations,  to  the  department's  own  welfare  fund,  and  to  the 
Red  Cross  to  aid  sufferers  in  disasters  at  home  and  abroad.  You 
have  never  previously  had  the  opportunity  to  contribute  to  a  cause 
so  near  to  your  own  work  as  you  have  to-day.  I  have  supreme  faith 
in  your  generosity  and  in  your  desire  to  help.  I  urge  all  of  you  to 
contribute  to  the  Red  Cross  call  to  the  full  extent  of  your  ability. 


15990)  to  extend  the  time  for  repayment 
of  certain  loans  made  to  farmers  for  the 
purchase  of  seed,  feed,  and  fertilizers. 
Representative  Golder  of  Pennsylvania 
has  introduced  a  resolution  (H.  R.  16118) 
to  provide  for  Federal  loans  to  the  States 
for  drought  and  unemployment  relief. 

Would    Regulate    Commodity    Exchanges 

Representative  Cross  of  Texas  is  author 
of  a  bill  (H.  R.  15985)  to  regulate  trans- 
actions on  commodity  exchanges  and  put 
a  stop  to  short  selling  thereon.  Repre- 
sentative Leavitt  of  Montana  has  intro- 
duced a  bill  (H.  R.  16044)  to  provide  for 
the  fencing  of  4,500  acres  in  the  United 
States  Range  Livestock  Experiment  Sta- 
tion at  Miles  City,  Mont.  Senator  Shep- 
pard  of  Texas  has  introduced  a  bill  (S. 
5659)  authorizing  rental  payments  to  the 
Houston  Cotton  Exchange  for  space  used 
by  the  classification  committee  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

Proposed  Amendments  to  Two  Laws 

Senator  Copeland  of  New  York  has 
introduced   a   bill    (S.    5656)    to   extend 

(Continued  on  page  31) 


Secretary  Hyde  has  appointed  the  fol- 
lowing as  members  of  the  Board  of  Tea 
Experts  for  1931 :  Edward  Bransten,  San 
Francisco,  Calif. ;  Charles  F.  Hutchinson, 
tea  examiner  of  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration, 
New  York,  N.  Y. ;  A.  P.  Ir- 
win, Philadelphia,  Pa. ;  Rob- 
ert A.  Lewis,  Boston,  Mass. ; 
John  N.  Shaw,  Seattle, 
Wash.;  F.  D.  Stillman,  St. 
Louis,  Mo.;  and  J.  Harvey 
Swenarton,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
All  but  the  last  two  have 
served  on  previous  boards. 
Mr.  Swenarton  succeeds 
John  J.  McNamara,  of  New 
York,  N.  Y.,  and  Mr.  Still- 
man  succeeds  Arthur  T. 
Hellyer,  of  Chicago,  111. 
Mr.  McNamara  and  Mr. 
Hellyer  were  active  mem- 
bers for  several  years.  In 
the  past  the  board  has  been 
largely  free  from  changes 
except  as  the  members  re- 
tired from  business  or  for 
other  reasons  were .  unable 
to  serve.  In  announcing  the  selection 
of  the  1931  board,  Secretary  Hyde  stated 
that  there  had  been  some  criticism  of 
an  essentially  self-continuing  Board  of 
Tea  Experts.  Although  a  degree  of  sta- 
bility is  desirable,  he  said,  there  is  merit 
in  the  view  that  changes  in  the  per- 
sonnel over  a  period  of  years  will  make 
the  board  more  representative  of  the 
trade.  With  this  in  mind,  two  changes 
were  made  this  year,  and  it  is  expected, 
this  policy  will  be  followed  in  succeeding 
years.  The  object  is  to  effect  a  gradual 
change  in  the  board  while  keeping  in  the 
majority  members  who  have  gained  ex- 
perience in  the  selection  of  tea  standards 
through  serving  on  it. 

The  Board  of  Tea  Experts  is  charged 
with  the  duty  of  preparing  and  submitting 
to  the  Secretary  standard  samples  of  tea 
with  which  all  teas  entering  the  United 
States  are  compared  as  to  purity,  quality, 
and  fitness  for  consumption,  under  the 
tea  act  of  March  2,  1897,  now  enforced 
by  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration. 

The  1931  board  wil  hold  its  first  meet- 
ing at  10  a.  m.,  February  16,  at  the 
United  States  Appraisers'  Stores,  201 
Varick  Street.  New  York,  N.  Y.  At  that 
time  the  tea  standards  which  go  into 
effect  May  1,  1931,  will  be  selected. 
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CAMPAIGN  AGAINST  INSECTS  ON  MANY  FRONTS 


Dr.  Marlatt,  in  His  Annual  Report,  Points  to  Progress  in  Concerted  Efforts  to 

Control  Spectacular  Insect  Pests  and  in 

Basic  Research 


Federal  entomologists  are  working  in  seven  foreign  countries,  as  well  as  in 
The  United  States,  Alaska,  Hawaii,  and  the  Canal  Zone,  says  Dr.  C.  L.  Marlatt, 
Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Entomology,  in  his  annual  report,  covering  the  year  ended 
June  30,  1930.  Most  of  the  workers  in  the  foreign  fields  are  studying  and  collect- 
ing parasites  of  insect  pests  which  cause  serious  economic  losses  in  this  country. 

The  bureau's  activities  in  the  continen- 
tal United  States  in  1929-30  ranged  from 
active  research  in  the  field  of  control  of 
the  more  spectacular  insect  pests,  such  as 
Japanese  beetle,  European  corn  borer, 
Mediterranean  fruit  fly,  gypsy  moth,  and 
oriental  fruit  moth,  to  painstaking 
studies  of  the  enormous  and  growing 
collections  of  insects  in  the  National 
Museum  for  the  purpose  of  accurate 
identification  of  the  thousands  of  species 
which  may  have  economic  importance. 
The  experimental  work  on  the  more  im- 
portant crop  pests  is  conducted  in  Wash- 
ington and  nearby  laboratories  and  in 
some  113  field  stations  in  36  States. 


Mediterranean  Fruit  Fly  Research  in  Hawaii 

All  experimental  work  with  living 
Mediterranean  fruit  flies  has  been  trans- 
ferred to  the  Hawaii  station.  This 
was  done  because  of  the  success  of  the 
eradication  campaign  in  Florida.  Al- 
though the  eradication  campaign  was 
under  the  direction  of  the  Plant  Quaran- 
tine and  Control  Administration,  the  Bu- 
reau of  Entomology  did  most  of  the 
experimental  work  that  paved  the  way 
for  eradication  of  the  pest  and  for  the 
sanitation  of  the  plant  products. 

In  the  season  of  1929  the  European 
corn  borer  advanced  about  as  far  as  had 
been  anticipated,  from  20  to  30  miles, 
says  Doctor  Marlatt.  Progress  in  the 
development  of  special  machinery  for 
control  of  this  pest,  in  which  engineers 
of  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  cooper- 
ated, is  reported. 

Study   Japanese    Beetle    Control 

The  Japanese  beetle,  a  pest  a  few  years 
ago  in  the  Riverton  section  of  New 
Jersey,  continued  to  spread  in  surround- 
ing territory,  but  observation  confirmed 
the  bureau's  earlier  opinion  that  "  the 
Japanese  beetle  is  decreasing  in  the  older 
occupied  areas  and  increasing  in  those 
more  recently  invaded."  The  research 
on  this  pest  includes  continuing  studies 
of  its  biology  and  habits,  experiments 
with  insecticides  that  will  kill  the  beetle 
grubs  in  the  soil,  experiments  with  baits 
and  repellents,  trapping,  parasite  intro- 
duction, and  the  transfer  to  new  areas 
of  parasites  that  have  established  them- 
selves in  areas  where  they  were  intro- 
duced in  previous  years.  The  bureau  is 
now  able  to  recommend  the  use  of  lead 
arsenate  to  control  injury  to  lawns  and 
golf  greens,  and  it  is  experimenting  with 
other  poisons  in  the  hope  of  finding 
cheaper  and  more  effective  preparations. 

Among  the  new  activities  of  the  last 
fiscal   year    were   the    breeding   in   New 


Jersey  and  distribution  to  other  parts  of 
the  United  States  of  parasites  of  certain 
important  native  insects  related  to  the 
oriental  fruit  moth  which  are  becoming 
important  controls  of  this  fruit  moth ; 
investigation  of  the  strawberry  root 
aphid  ;  collection  of  parasites  of  the  Mex- 
ican bean  beetle  in  Mexico ;  investigation 
of  the  leaf  hoppers  believed  to  be  re- 
sponsible for  a  widespread  malady  affect- 
ing alfalfa,  clover,  and  other  legumes ; 
and  importations  of  a  parasite  of  the 
pink  bollworm  of  cotton. 


Propose  New  Definitions  for  Use 
In  Enforcing  the  Pure  Food  Law 


The  Food  Standards  Committee,  con- 
sisting of  representatives  of  the  Associa- 
tion of  Official  Agricultural  Chemists,  the 
Association  of  Dairy,  Food,  and  Drug 
Officials,  and  the  department,  at  its  meet- 
ing in  December,  proposed  definitions  for 
two  products  hitherto  not  defined — whole 
wheat  bread  and  tomato  juice — and  sug- 
gested a  revised  and  amended  definition 
for  sorghum  sirup.  It  also  proposed  re- 
visions of  the  existing  definitions  for 
white  bread,  milk  bread,  raisin  bread, 
rye  bread,  and  Boston  brown  bread.  In 
the  bread  schedule,  the  revisions  involve 
no  material  changes  except  in  the  defini- 
tions for  milk  bread  and  Boston  brown 
bread. 

The  proposed  definitions  follow 

White  Bread  is  the  product,  in  the  form  of 
loaves  or  smaller  units,  obtained  by  baking  a 
leavened  and  kneaded  mixture  of  flour,  po- 
table water,  edible  fat  or  oil,  sugar  and /or 
other  fermentable  carbohydrate  substance, 
salt,  and  yeast ;  with  or  without  the  addition 
of  milk  or  a  milk  product,  of  diastatic  and/or 
proteolytic  ferments,  and  of  such  limited 
amounts  of  unobjectionable  salts  as  serve 
solely  as  yeast  nutrients.  The  flour  in- 
gredient may  include  not  more  than  3  per 
cent  of  other  edible  farinaceous  substance. 
White  bread  contains,  one  hour  or  more  after 
baking,  not  more  than  38  per  cent  of  mois- 
ture. The  name  "  bread  "  unqualified  is  com- 
monly understood  to  mean  white  bread. 

Whole  Wheat  Bread.  Entire  Wheat 
Bread,  Graham  Bread,  is  the  product  in  the 
form  of  loaves  or  smaller  units,  obtained  by 
baking  a  leavened  and  kneaded  mixture  of 
wholp  wheat  flour,  potable  water,  edible  fat 
or  oil,  sugar  and/or  other  fermentablp  car- 
bohydrate substance,  salt,  and  yeast  :  with  or 
without  the  addition  of  milk  or  a  milk  prod- 
uct, of  diastatic  and/or  proteolytic  ferments, 
and  of  such  limited  amounts  of  unobjection- 
able salts  as  sorve  solely  as  yeast  nutrients. 
It  contains,  one  hour  or  more  after  baking, 
not   more  than  38  per  cent  of  moisture. 

Milk  Bread  is  the  product,  in  the  form 
of  loaves  or  smaller  units,  obtained  by  baking 
a  leavened  and  kneaded  mixture  of  flour,  milk 
or  its  equivalent,  edible  fat  or  oil.  sugar 
and/or    other    fermentable    carbohydrate    sub- 


stance, salt,  and  yeast ;  with  or  without  the 
addition  of  diastatic  and/or  proteolytic  fer- 
ments, and  of  such  limited  amounts  of  un- 
objectionable salts  as  serve  solely  as  yeast 
nutrients.  The  flour  ingredient  may  include 
not  more  than  3  per  cent  of  other  edible 
farinaceous  substance.  The  milk  may  be  re- 
placed in  whole  or  in  part  by  its  equivalent  in 
whole  milk  solids  and  potable  water  in  the 
proportions  normal  to  milk.  Milk  bread  con- 
tains, one  hour  or  more  after  baking,  not 
more  than  38  per  cent   of  moisture. 

Raisin*  Bread  is  the  product,  in  the  form 
of  loaves  or  smaller  units,  obtained  by  bak- 
ing a  leavened  and  kneaded  mixture  of  flour, 
potable  water,  edible  fat  or  oil,  sugar  and/or 
other  fermentable  carbohydrate  substance, 
salt,  and  yeast :  with  the  addition  of  raisins, 
with  or  without  the  addition  of  milk  or  a 
milk  product,  of  diastatic  and/or  proteolytic 
ferments,  and  of  such  limited  amounts  of  un- 
objectionable salts  as  serve  solely  as  yeast 
nutrients.  The  flour  ingredient  may  include 
not  more  than  3  per  cent  of  other  edible 
farinaceous  substance.  The  finished  product 
contains  not  less  than  3  ounces  of  raisins  to 
the  pound. 

Rxe  Bread  is  the  product,  in  the  form  cf 
loaves  or  smaller  units,  obtained  by  baking  a 
leavened  and  kneaded  mixture  of  rye  flour,  or 
of  rye  flour  and  wheat  flour,  with  potable 
water,  edible  fat  or  oil.  sugar  and/or  other  fer- 
mentable carbohydrate  substance,  salt,  and 
yeast ;  with  or  without  the  addition  of  milk 
or  a  milk  product,  of  diastatic  and/or  pro- 
teolytic ferments,  and  of  such  limited  amounts 
of  unobjectionable  salts  as  serve  solely  as 
yeast  nutrients.  The  total  flour  ingredient,  of 
which  rye  flour  constitutes  not  less  than  one 
third,  may  include  not  more  than  3  per  cent 
of  other  edible  farinaceous  substance.  Rye 
bread  contains,  one  hour  or  more  after  baking, 
not  more  than   38   per  cent  of  moisture. 

Boston  Brown  Bread  is  the  product,  com- 
monly in  the  form  of  cylindrical  loaves,  ob- 
tained by  steaming  or  haking  a  leavened  mix- 
ture of  rye  flour  or  meal,  corn  meal,  and  a 
wheat  flour,  with  molasses,  salt,  milk  or  a 
milk  product,  with  or  without  potable  water 
and  with  or  without  raisins.  Leavening  is 
commonly  effected  through  the  use  of  baking 
powder,  or  of  sodium  bicarbonate  and  sour 
milk. 

Tomato  Juice  is  the  clean,  sound  product 
consisting  of  the  juice  and  pulp  of  raw  or 
cooked  ripe  tomatoes  from  which  the  skins, 
seeds,  and  cores  have  been  removed. 

Sorghum  Sirup  is  the  sirup  obtained  by 
the  clarification  and  concentration  of  the  juice 
of  the  sugar  sorghum  and  contains  not  more 
than  30  per  cent  of  water,  nor  more  than 
6.25  per  cent  of  ash  calculated  on  a  dry  basis. 


Entomologists  Devise  Wind-Vane 
Trap  for  Studying  Insect  Pests 


A  wind-vane  trap  is  useful  in  deter- 
mining the  source  of  beet  leaf  hopper 
migrations,  say  department  entomolo- 
gists, and  once  the  source  of  infestation 
is  known  it  may  be  possible  to  apply 
direct  control  measures  before  migra- 
tion to  the  sugar-beet  fields,  where  the 
natural  breeding  areas  involved  are 
small. 

This  new  trap,  devised  by  R.  A.  Fulton 
and  J.  C.  Chamberlin  of  the  Bureau  of 
Entomology,  consists  of  a  light  wooden 
box  housing  a  series  of  parallel  upright 
screens  of  different  size  mesh  and  con- 
nected by  a  funnel  with  a  jar  containing 
cyanide.  Attached  to  the  front  of  the 
box  is  a  funnel-like  baffle  plate,  which 
directs  the  air  into  the  screened  inclosure. 
A  weather  vane  surmounts  the  box.  The 
trap  is  mounted  on  a  high  pole  and  turns 
always  facing  the  wind. 

Insects  flying  with  the  prevailing  winds 
are  caught  by  the  screens  and  carried  on 
air  currents  deflected  by  the  baffle  plate 
down  the  tube,  through  the  funnel,  into 
the  jar  of  poison. 

Entomologists,  by  examining  the  con- 
tents of  the  jar  at  stated  intervals,  can 
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readily  tell  which  winds  bring  the  insects 
and  how  continuously  and  at  what  height 
they  fly. 

Operation  of  these  traps  in  southern 
Idaho  in  the  fall  of  1930  showed  that  the 
sugar  beet  leaf  hopper  came  with  the  pre- 
vailing westerly  and  northwesterly  winds 
continuously  throughout  the   season. 


Americans  and  Europeans  in 

Porto  Rico  Face  Food  Problem 


Food  is  more  of  a  problem  for  the 
American  in  Porto  Rico  than  it  is  for 
the  native,  on  account  of  the  American's 
desire  for  variety,  according  to  W.  E. 
Leigh,  of  the  division  of  fruits  and  veg- 
etables, Bureau  of  Agricultural  Eco- 
nomics. The  average  native  gets  along 
nicely  on  beans  and  rice,  with  the  local 
fruits  and  vegetables.  The  European  or 
American  wants  all  this,  and  in  addition 
meats,  greens,  and  deciduous  fruits. 
Mr.  Leigh  says  that  when  he  was  in 
Porto  Rico  apples  and  pears  were  selling 

3  for  25  cents,  lettuce  25  cents  a  head, 
cauliflower  60  to  75  cents  a  head,  and 
grapes  25  cents  a  pound.  Cabbage  was 
said  to  be  the  lowest  in  years,  but  was 
retailing  at  6  cents  a  pound.  Opposed 
to  this  was  the  price  of  local  produce — 
bananas  2  for  1  cent,  oranges  1  cent 
each   (peeled  ready  to  suck),  grapefruit 

4  to  6  cents  each,  with  avocados,  coco- 
nuts, breadfruit,  and  yams  in  proportion. 


Fake  Poultry  Remedy  Salesman 
Poses  as  a  Government  Expert 


The  case  of  a  man  representing  him- 
self to  be  a  member  of  the  "  United  States 
poultry  department,"  who  recently  ap- 
proached a  poultry  raiser  in  northern 
Nebraska  with  the  statement  that  his 
flock  was  in  bad  condition,  was  reported 
to  J.  O.  Clarke,  chief  of  the  central  dis- 
trict, Food  and  Drug  Administration. 
The  alleged  expert  squeezed  from  the 
fowls'  eyes  what  appeared  to  be  pus.  He 
then  applied  a  so-called  remedy  for  the 
condition.  When  the  poultryman  asked 
the  charge  for  this  service,  the  man  re- 
plied that  as  a  Government  employee  he 
could  accept  no  fees.  He  added,  however, 
that  he  could  sell  a  preparation  that 
would  keep  poultry  healthy.  A  25-pound 
pail  of  this  product  cost  $12.50. 


Campbell  Reports  158  Seizures 
of  Foods  and  Drugs  Last  Month 


In  December,  1930,  Federal  officials 
made  158  seizures  of  foods  and  drugs, 
found  in  violation  of  the  pure  food  law, 
says  W.  G.  Campbell,  Director  of  Regula- 
tory Work.  This  is  40  more  seizures 
than  were  effected  in  November. 

"  Seizures  vary  in  number  from  month 
to  month,  depending  upon  factors  not 
easy  to  define,"  Mr.  Campbell  observes. 
"  But  the  December  increase,  above  both 
November,  1930,  and  December,  1929,  may 
be  the  result  in  part  of  the  $95,000  in- 
crease in  appropriations  granted  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration  by  Con- 
gress for  the  fiscal  year  1931." 


QUARANTINE  AGAINST  CROP  PESTS  IN  1929-30 


Activities    that    Guard   the    Nation    Against   Introduction   of   Insects   and   Plant 

Diseases  are  Summarized  by  L.  A.  Strong 

in   Annual   Report 


The  Mediterranean  fruit  fly,  the  pink  bollworm,  the  European  corn  borer,  the 
Japanese  beetle,  the  gypsy  moth,  the  Mexican  fruit  worm,  and  the  white  pine  blister 
rust  are  among  the  more  important  plant  pests  and  diseases  which  made  it  neces- 
sary to  continue  in  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1930,  quarantines  placed  in  pre- 
vious years,  says  Lee  A.  Strong,  Chief  of  the  Plant  Quarantine  and  Control  Admin- 
istration, in  his  annual  report  for  that  period.  No  new  quarantines  were  imposed 
in  this  fiscal  year.  In  fact,  it  was  found  possible  to  lift  those  against  the  Asiatic 
beetle  and  the  Asiatic  garden  beetle. 

It  is  still  too  early  to  draw  definite 
conclusions  as  to  the  outcome  of  the  ef- 
forts to  eradicate  the  Mediterranean 
fruit  fly,  Mr.  Strong  states.  "  If  the  fly 
has  been  eradicated,"  he  says,  "  this  has 
been  accomplished  with  much  less  loss 
of  property  than  was  anticipated  at  the 
beginning  of  the  campaign.  The  destruc- 
tion of  property  in  the  Mediterranean 
fruit  fly  campaign  was  much  less  than 
that  in  the  citrus-canker  eradication  cam- 
paign conducted  in  Florida  by  the  State 
plant  board  over  a  period  of  several 
years  beginning  in  1914.  Despite  charges 
of  wholesale  destruction,  the  fact  re- 
mains that  the  plant  commissioner  of 
Florida  reports  that  there  were  destroyed 
by  official  forces  in  Florida  in  the  fruit- 
fly  eradication  campaign  some  608,000 
boxes  of  citrus  fruits,  much  of  which 
would  probably  not  have  been  marketed 
in  any  event,  approximately  50,000  bush- 
els of  host  vegetables,  and  less  than  28,000 
bushels  of  minor  and  noncitrus  fruits. 
Extensive  scouting  in  other  fruit-grow- 
ing regions  has  revealed  no  place  out- 
side of  Florida  in  which  this  fruit  fly 
has  established  itself. 


Combat  Pink  Bollworm  Infestation 

The  serious  situation  resulting  from  the 
invasion  of  the  Salt  River  Valley  cotton- 
fields  of  Arizona  by  the  pink  bollworm  is 
discussed.  Conditions  in  this  valley,  Mr. 
Strong  says,  are  almost  ideal  for  the  boll- 
worm, a  serious  pest  under  conditions 
less  favorable  to  it.  The  infestation  was 
within  an  area  of  about  40,000  acres  in 
the  eastern  section  of  the  144,000  acres 
planted  to  cotton  in  this  valley.  The 
objective  of  the  State  and  Federal  au- 
thorities was  a  fully  effective  eradication 
campaign,  including  the  clean-up  of  fields 
and  the  destruction  or  sterilization  of  all 
crop  remnants  likely  to  harbor  the  pest. 
Noncotton  zones  were  established  by  the 
State,  and  Congress  provided  for  a  50-50 
participation  in  reimbursing  farmers  for 
losses  caused  by  this  zoning.  Nearly 
50,000  acres  of  land  were  cleaned  with 
machinery  and  then  handpicked  to  re- 
move all  material  that  might  harbor 
worms.  Sterilization  plants  were  con- 
structed. The  movement  out  of  the 
valley  of  material  that  might  spread  the 
infestation  was  regulated,  and  shipments 
of  cotton  products  made  prior  to  the  dis- 
covery of  the  infestation  were  traced  and 
inspected. 

Commercial  damage  by  the  European 
corn  borer,  says  the  report,  was  some- 
what worse  than  the  previous  year,  but 


principally  in  southern  New  England 
where  the  insect  develops  two  genera- 
tions a  year.  In  some  of  the  western 
territory  the  increase  in  the  number  of 
borers  was  significant,  but  few  surveys 
revealed  a  dangerous  infestation. 

The  Japanese  beetle  quarantine  was 
revised  to  correspond  to  developments  in 
the  spread  of  this  pest. 


Relief   Legislation 

Most  Important  Now 

(.Continued  from  page  29) 

section  8  of  the  food  and  drugs  act  so  as 
to  govern  false  or  deceptive  advertising 
of  drugs.  Senator  Hayden  of  Arizona 
has  introduced  a  bill  (S.  5681)  to  amend 
the  Federal  highway  act  by  authorizing 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  when  public 
exigencies  require  road  work  to  be  done 
without  delay,  to  let  construction  con- 
tracts without  preliminary  advertising. 

To  Participate   in   Grain   Conference 

The  President  has  transmitted  to  the 
Senate  a  report  from  the  Secretary  of 
State  recommending  the  enactment  of 
legislation  to  provide  $50,000  for  the  ex- 
penses of  participation  by  the  United 
States  in  the  World's  Grain  Exhibition 
and  Conference  to  be  held  in  Canada  in 
1932. 

Curtail  Use  of  Butter  Substitutes 

Under  an  amendment  to  the  War  De- 
partment appropriation  bill,  the  House 
has  directed  "  That  none  of  the  money  ap- 
propriated in  this  act  shall  be  used  for 
the  purchase  of  oleomargarine  or  butter 
substitutes  for  other  than  cooking  pur- 
poses." The  amendment  was  offered  as 
a  means  of  increasing  the  consumption 
of  dairy  products. 

Senator  Kendrick  of  Wyoming  has  in- 
troduced a  bill  (S.  5588)  to  add  certain 
public  lands  to  the  Washakie  National 
Forest,  Wyo.  Senator  Johnson  of  Cali- 
fornia has  introduced  a  bill  (S.  5604)  to 
safeguard  the  validity  of  permits  to  use 
national-forest  lands. 


The  average  American  each  year  eats 
about  18  pounds  of  tomatoes  that  come 
out  of  cans  and  bottles.  To  appease  such 
an  appetite  calls  for  250,000  or  300000 
acres  producing  an  annual  crop  of  a  mil- 
lion or  a  million  and  a  quarter  tons  of 
tomatoes. 
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NATIONAL  RESEARCH  FELLOWSHIPS 

National  research  fellowships  in  the  biolog- 
ical sciences,  including  zoology,  botany,  an- 
thropology and  psychology,  agriculture  and 
forestry,  are  announced  by  the  National  Re- 
search Council  of  Washington,  D.  C.  These 
fellowships  are  for  study  and  research  in 
America  or  abroad  and  are.  open  to  citizens 
of  both  sexes  of  the  United  States  and  Canada 
who  possess  a  Ph.  D.  degree  or  its  equivalent. 
They  are  intended  primarily  for  relatively  re- 
cent graduates  and  not  for  those  already  pro- 
fessionally established.  The  purpose  of  the 
national  research  fellowships  in  the  biological 
sciences  is  the  promotion  of  fundamental  re- 
search through  the  development  of  an  in- 
creasing number  of  thoroughly  trained  investi- 
gators. Fellows  for  1931-32  will  be  chosen  at 
a  meeting  of  the  board  in  the  spring.  Appli- 
cations must  be  filed  before  March  15.  For 
further  information  concerning  these  fellow- 
ships address  :  Chairman,  Board  of  National 
Research  Fellowships  in  the  Biological  Sci- 
ences, National  Research  Council,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 


PROMINENT  PLANT  BREEDER  DIES 

Frederick  J.  Pritchard,  for  more  than  20 
years  connected  with  the  plant-breeding  and 
pathological  work  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant 
Industry,  died  suddenly  in  his  office  on  Jan- 
uary  13. 

Mr.  Pritchard  was  born  in  Camanche,  Iowa, 
on  December  24,  1874,  and  graduated  with 
the  degree  of  bachelor  of  science  from  the 
University  of  Nebraska  in  1904.  For  seven 
years  he  engaged  in  teaching  and  research  at 
the  North  Dakota  Agricultural  College,  North 
Dakota  Agricultural  Experiment  Station.  Cor- 
nell University,  and  the  University  of  Wiscon- 
sin, completing  the  requirements  for  the  doc- 
tor of  philosopny  degree.  He  served  as  special 
agent  for  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  sta- 
tioned at  Cornell  University,  from  1907  to 
1909.  From  1910  to  1914  he  was  engaged 
by  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  as  plant 
physiologist  in  the  breeding  of  sugar  beets. 
After  1914  Mr.  Pritchard  was  engaged  in  the 
investigation  of  tomato  diseases.  At  the  time 
of  his  death  he  was  senior  physiologist  in 
the  Office  of  Horticultural  Crops  and  Diseases. 

Mr.  Pritchard's  outstanding  contribution  to 
American  plant  pathology  and  horticulture  is 
the  breeding  and  perfection  of  several  types 
of  tomatoes  of  superior  shape  and  quality  and 
highly  resistant  to  the  Fusarium  wilt  disease. 


Some  of  these  varieties  are  also  resistant  to 
the  so-called  nail  head  rust  disease. 

Mr.  Pritchard  is  survived  by  his  wife, 
formerly  Selma  Irene  Kautz,  and  a  12-year- 
old  daughter,  Dorothy. 

Mr.  Pritchard  was  a  member  of  the  Ameri- 
can Assocciation  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science,  the  Botanical  Society  of  America,  the 
Botanical  Society  of  Washington,  the  Washing- 
ton Academy  of  Sciences,  the  American 
Genetics  Association,  the  American  Phyto- 
pathological  Society,  Alpha  Zeta,  and 
Sigma  Xi. 


BENNETT  TO  STUDY  CUBAN  SOILS 

H.  H.  Bennet,  in  charge  of  soil-erosion  in- 
vestigations of  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  and 
Soils,  recently  left  for  Cuba  where  he  will 
direct  fundamental  studies  on  the  relative  pro- 
ductivity of  Cuban  soils  and  their  adaptability 
to  certain  crops,  with  a  view  to  more  economic 
crop  production  in  that  island.  The  services 
of  Mr.  Bennett  have  been  loaned  by  the  de- 
partment to  the  Tropical  Foundation,  an  or- 
ganization, with  headquarters  in  Washington, 
which  has  made  soil-fertility  studies  in  various 
tropical  countries,  among  which  was  a  soil 
reconnaissance  of  Cuba  by  Mr.  Bennett  and 
Dr.  R.  V.  Allison  of  the  Everglades  Experi- 
ment Station,  Belle  Glade,  Fla.  The  results 
of  this  study  were  published  by  the  foundation 
several  years  ago  under  the  title  "  Soils  of 
Cuba." 


EXTENSION  SERVICE  PERSONNEL 


Alabama. — W.  Marvyn  Reeder,  teacher  of 
vocational  agriculture  in  Lauderdale  County, 
has  been  appointed  county  agent  for  Cherokee 
County.  Mildred  E.  Bynum  became  home 
demonstration  agent  in  Cleburne  County  on 
December  1.  Walter  L.  Randolph  resigned  as 
news  editor  at  Auburn,  to  become  publicity 
director  for  the  Alabama  Farm  Bureau 
Federation  December  1. 

Iowa. — Fannie  R.  Buchanan  has  been 
appointed  extension  assistant,  rural  organiza- 
tion. 

G.  L.  Gunnerman  has  been  appointed  county 
agent  in  Buena  Vista  County,  to  succeed  E.  J. 
Mildenstein,  who  has  resigned  to  take  a  posi- 
tion with  a  commercial  firm.  Reuben  N. 
Bergquist  has  been  appointed  county  agent  in 
West  Pottawattamie  County.  Mr.  Bergquist 
is  a  graduate  of  Iowa   State  College. 

Xew  York. — C.  G.  Bradt,  former  county 
agent  in  Delaware  County,  has  been  appointed 
extension  assistant  professor  in  the  animal 
husbandry  department  of  the  State  college  of 
agriculture.  Mr.  Bradt  is  a  graduate  of  the 
New  York  State  College  of  Agriculture.  Janet 
Cameron,  home  demonstration  agent  in  Alle- 
gany County,  has  been  appointed  State  foods 
and  nutrition  specialist  in  the  home  extension 
service  in  Virginia.  Elda  Jane  Barker,  as- 
sistant county  agent  in  Broome  County  will 
succeed  Miss  Cameron  in  Allegany  County. 

North  Dakota. — Frank  E.  Moore,  formerly 
assistant  poultry  husbandman  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Idaho,  succeeds  W.  C.  Tully  as  ex- 
tension poulrryman  at  the  North  Dakota 
Agricultural  College.  Mr.  Moore  holds  a 
bachelor's  degree  from  North  Dakota  Agricul- 
tural College  and  a  master's  degree  from  the 
University  of  Idaho. 

Tennessee. — Isadora  Williams,  former  home 
demonstration  agent  in  Henderson  County, 
Ky.,  has  been  appointed  assistant  extension 
economist  in  marketing.  Miss  Williams  is  a 
graduate  of  Winthrope  College  for  Women. 

Texas. — W.  R.  Nisbet,  appointed  agent  in 
animal  husbandry  last  fall,  is  stationed  at 
Sonora. 

Vermont— Helen  Bernaby  has  been  ap- 
pointed county  club  agent  in  Windsor  County. 
Miss  Bernaby  was  a  former  4-H  club  member 
and  may  be  remembered  as  winner  of  the 
State  mowing  contest  which  was  a  feature  of 
the  farmers'  and  home  makers'  week  at  New 
Hampshire  Agricultural   College   in   1926. 


C.  B.  Smith,  chief,  and  R.  G.  Foster,  field 
agent,  Eastern  States,  Office  of  Cooperative 
Extension  Work,  attended  the  Rural  Sociology 
Extension  conference  held  in  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
in  December.  Doctor  Foster  gave  a  digest 
and  review  of  extension  rural  sociology  work 
now  being  conducted.  Doctor  Smith  was  one 
of  the  special  speakers  at  a  group  dinner,  talk- 
ing on  a  philosophy  of  rural  life. 


OFFICIAL  ANNOUNCEMENT 


CHIEF  COORDINATOR 
Available   Special  Government  Facilities 

Circular  Letter  41  (January  5,  1931 ). — 
The  Naval  Gun  Factory,  Navy  Yard,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  has  facilities  for  performing  a 
variety  of  Government  work  at  a  price  which 
would  be  satisfactory  to  other  executive  de- 
partments and  independent  establishments 
within  the  District  of  Columbia  or  the  im- 
mediate vicinity. 

A  greater  utilization  of  the  excellent  facili- 
ties available  at  the  Naval  Gun  Factory 
would  serve  to  promote  the  Government's 
interests  and  it  is  suggested  that  departments 
and  establishments  communicate  with  the 
superintendent  of  the  Naval  Gun  Factory  in 
regard  to  any  work  that  may  be  within  the 
capacity  of  the  plant. 

A  detailed  list  of  work  which  the  Naval 
Gun  Factory  is  in  a  position  to  perform  for 
other  Government  departments  and  establish- 
ments may  be  obtained  from  the  Chief  Clerk's 


NEW  BOOK  BY  DOCTOR  HOWARD 

A  HISTORY  OF  APPLIED  ENTOMOLOGY  (SOMEWHAT 
ANECDOTAL).  By  L.  O.  Howard,  Smithsonian 
Miscellaneous  Collections,  vol.  84.  564  pp. 
ilL  Washington,  D.  C,  Smithsonian  In- 
stitution,  1930. 

This  important,  authoritative,  and  inter- 
esting contribution  to  the  history  of  science 
is  divided  into  seven  parts — (1)  North 
America;  (2)  Europe;  (3)  Asia;  (4)  Africa; 
(5)  Australia  and  the  Pacific  ;  (6)  South  and 
Central  America  and  the  West  Indies ;  (7) 
medical  entomology,  the  international  use  of 
parasites,   and   other   matters. 

It  is  an  entertaining,  as  well  as  instructive 
book,  written  in  Doctor  Howard's  character- 
istic readable  style,  and  containing  many 
personal  reminiscences  of  the  author's  con- 
tacts with  eminent  entomologists  and  many 
observations  on  changing  conditions.  A  large 
amount  of  biographical  material  on  American 
and  foreign  writers  on  entomology  and  an 
evaluation   of  their  works  are  included. 

The  preface  to  Doctor  Howard's  work,  writ- 
ten   by    himself,    reads    as    follows : 

"  In  January,  1928,  I  wrote  the  following 
lines  as  a  preface  to  the  history  I  was  about 
to  begin :  'After  studying  insects  nearly  all 
my  life  and  after  having  worked  as  an  eco- 
nomic entomologist  in  the  service  of  the  Gov- 
ernment for  more  than  50  years,  I  find  that 
in  an  effortless  way  I  have  accumulated  a  lot 
of  information  which  did  not  fit  into  anything 
I  have  published  but  which  younger  workers 
are  constantly  telling  me  ought  to  be  put  into 
print.  There  are  hundreds  of  entomologists 
to-day  where  there  was  one  50  years  ago,  and 
in  the  soon-coming  years  there  will  be  thou- 
sands, or  I  miss  my  guess.  Why  then  should 
I  drop  off  the  stage  before  I  have  recorded 
certain  experiences  and  impressions  which, 
connected  up  with  an  historical  account  of 
the  development  of  applied  entomology,  may  be 
of  much  interest  to  many  of  the  present 
younger  workers  as  well  as  to  thousands  who 
are  surely  coming?  I  have  no  satisfactory 
answer  to  this  question,  and  so  I  shall  begin  to 
write  the  pages  that  will  follow.'  It  is  now 
something  more  than  two  years  since  the 
above  was  written,  and,  while  I  have  been 
deeply  interested  in  gathering  together  what 
follows,  I  am  not  satisfied  with  it.  It  is 
bound  to  be  criticised.  It  is  not  a  history  of 
the  strict,  modern,  documented  type.  But  it 
will  be  useful  and  I  think  that  most  entomol- 
ogists will  thank  the  Smithsonian  Institution 
for  publishing  it." 


LEAFLET  TRANSLATED   INTO  SPANISH 

Department  Leaflet  34,  Trichinosis,  a 
Disease  Caused  by  Eating  Raw  Pork,  by 
Benjamin  Schwartz,  of  the  zoological  division. 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  has  been  trans- 
lated into  Spanish.  The  entire  text  of  the 
leaflet  was  published  in  a  recent  issue  of  La 
Came,  a  periodical  printed  in  Madrid,  Spain, 
devoted  to  technical  papers  and  reviews  which 
have  a  bearing  on  the  meat  industry. 
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PRINCIPAL  LIBRARY  ACCESSIONS 


Domestic  Animals,  Veterinary  Medicine 

Francke,  Geoeg.  Allgemeine  epidemiologic 
der    tierseuchen.     Stuttgart,    Enke,    1930. 

Nehme,  Edouard.  Le  mouton  de  Syrie  et 
ses   produits.     Paris,   Vigot,   1930. 

Soils 

International    Congress    of    Soil    Science. 

2d,      Leningrad,     1930.     Bulletin.     No.      1. 

Leningrad,    1930. 
Vageler,  P.   W.   E.      Grundriss  der  tropischen 

und       subtropischen       bodenkunde.      Berlin, 

Verlagsgesellschaft  fur  ackerbau,  1930. 

Forestry 

Brereton,  B.  J.  S.  Lumber  and  log  exporters' 
guide.  Ed.  3.  Seattle,  Wash.,  Author. 
1929. 

West  Virginia  Commercial  Forestry  Con- 
ference. Charleston,  1929.  West  Virginia 
commercial  forestry  conference,  [n.  p.] 
1929. 

City  Planning 

Greater  London  Regional  Planning  Com- 
mittee. First  report.  London,  Knapp- 
Drewett.    1929. 

Knoxville,  Tenn.  City  Planning  Commis- 
sion. A  comprehensive  city  plan,  Knox- 
ville, Tenn.  By  Harland  Bartholomew  and 
associates.     St.   Louis,    Mo.,    1930. 

Roads,  Engineering 

Colas  Arias,  Enriqde.  Autovfa  Madrid-Irum, 
Madrid,  Talleres  "  Voluntad,"   1928. 

Norris,  E.  B.,  and  Therkelsen,  Eric.  Heat 
power.     New  York,  McGraw-Hill,  1930. 

Children 

Rand,  Winifred,  and  others.  Growth  and 
development  of  the  young  child.  Philadel- 
phia,   Saunders,   1930. 


Matsui,  Shichiro.  The  history  of  the  silk 
industry  in  the  United  States.  New  York, 
Howes,  1930. 

Food,    Feeding    Stuffs 

Feed  trade  manual,  1930-31.  Chicago  National 
miller.      1930. 

Snodgrass,  Katharine.  Margarine  as  a  but- 
ter substitute.  Stanford  University,  Calif. 
Food  research  institute,  1930.  (Leland 
Stanford  junior  university.  Food  research 
institute.     Fats  and  oils  studies,  No.  4.) 

Chemistry 

Chittenden,  R.  H.  The  development  of 
physiological  chemistry  in  the  United 
States.  New  York,  Chemical  catalog  co., 
1930.  (American  chemical  society.  Mon- 
ograph series,  No.  54.) 

Stadnikoff,  G.  Neure  torfchemie.  Dresden 
Steinkopff,  1930. 

Ornithology 

Robinson,  W.  H.  Our  friendly  birds.  Chan- 
dler, Ariz.,  Chandler  Arizonian,   1930. 

Entomology 

Alpahndery,     Edmond.     La      fausse      teigne. 

Montfavet,    Librairie    de    vulgarisation    api- 

cole,    1930. 
Beaulieu,   Germain,    and    Maheux,   Georges. 

Les    insects     nuisibles    de    la     province    de 

Quebec.     Quebec,  Charrier  &  Dugal,  1929 
Wheeler,  W.  M.     Demons  of  the  dust.     New 

York,  Norton,  1930. 

Botany 

Bower,  F.  O.  Size  and  form  in  plants.  Lon- 
don, Macmillan,  1930. 

Braun-Blanquet,  .Iosias,  and  Pavillard  J 
Vocabulary  of  plant  sociology.  Cambridge 
Eng.,  Author,    1930. 

Butcher,  R.  W.  Further  illustrations  of 
British     plants.        Ashford,     Kent,     Reeve, 

Cowan,  A.  M.,  and  Cowan,  J.  M.  The  trees 
of  northern  Bengal.  Calcutta,  Bengal  sec- 
retariat book  depot,  1929. 

Economics,   Statistics 

Bressette,  L.  E.  Mexicans  in  the  United 
States.  Washington,  National  Catholic  wel- 
fare conference,  1929. 

Casabianca,  A  l  e  s  s  i  o.  Ruralizzione  dell' 
Italia.     Livorno,  Benvenuti,  1929. 


Gee,  Wilson.  The  place  of  agriculture  in 
American  life.     New  York,  Macmillan,  1930. 

Hahn,  Walter.  Die  statistische  analyse  der 
konjunkturschwingungen.      Jena,     Fischer, 

1929.  (Probleme  der  weltwirtschaft,  schrif- 
ten  des  Instituts  fur  weltwirtschaft,  und 
seeverkehr  an  der  Universitat  Kiel,  hrsg. 
von   prof.    dr.    Bernhard   Harms.     47.) 

Hamlin,  Scoville.  The  menace  of  overpro- 
duction.    New  York,  Wiley,  1930. 

Illinois  chamber  of  commerce.  Industrial 
development  committee.  Illinois.  Chicago, 
1930. 

Imperial  conference,  London,  1930.  Sum- 
mary    of     proceedings.       vol.     1.       London, 

1930.  (Gt.  Brit.  Parliament.  Papers  by 
command.     Cmd.  3717.) 

Italy.  Institdto  centrale  di  statistica. 
Atlante  statistico  italiano.  vol.  1.  Ber- 
gamo, 1929. 

History 

Holden,  W.  C.  Alkali  trails.  Dallas,  Tex., 
Southwest  press,  1930. 

Library    Economy 

Drory,  F.  K.  W.  Book  selection.  Chicago, 
American  library  association,  1930. 

Journalism,  Authorship 

Corbin,  C.  R.     Why  news  is  news.     New  York, 

Ronald,  1928. 
Mathieu,    A.    M.,    ed.      The    writer's    market. 

Cincinnati,   Writer's  digest,   1930. 

Bibliography 

Italy.  Ministero  delle  finanze.  Pubbli- 
cazioni  edite  dallo  stato  o  col  suo  concorso. 
1901-1925.     Roma,  1926-1928. 

Periodicals   Currently   Received 

Imported  food  journal  and  modern  meat  mar- 
keting. Monthly,  v.  1,  no.  1-  Oct.  1930- 
London. 

Oklahoma  farm  news.  Monthly,  v.  1,  no. 
13-  Mar.  10,  1930-  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 


Articles    and   Written   Addresses    By 

Department   People   in   Outside 

Publications 

Biological  Survey 

Gabrielson,  I.  N. — The  season  :  Birds  of  the 
Oregon  region.  Bird-Lore,  vol.  32,  No.  5, 
pp.  366-367,  September-October,  1930. 

Gilchrist,  D.  A. — Last  year  procedure  and 
future  plans  in  predatory  animal  control. 
Ariz.  Wild  Life,  vol.  2,  No.  4,  pp.  9,  27,  33, 
illus.,  September,  1930. 

Gabrielson,,  I.  N. — Birds  of  the  Portland 
(Oregon)  region.  Bird-Lore,  vol.  32,  No.  6, 
pp.  439-440,  November-December,   1930. 

Kalmbach,  E.  R. — Western  duck  sickness 
produced  experimentally.  Science,  vol.  72, 
No.  1878,  pp.  658-660,  December  26,  1930. 

Lincoln,  F.  C. — Destruction  of  sea-bird  life 
by  oil-polluted  waters.  La.  Conserv.  Rev., 
vol.  1,  No.  3,  pp.  8,  29,  December,  1930. 

McAtee,  W.  L. — Food  habits  of  red-tailed 
hawk.  Leaflet  136,  Nat.  Assoc.  Audubon 
Soc,   4   pp.,   illus.,    1930. 

Food  of  ring-necked  pheasant  in  Ne- 
braska. The  Auk,  vol.  48,  p.  151,  January, 
1931. 

Obeuholser,  H.  C. — The  migration  of  North 
American  birds :  The  kingfishers ;  and 
August  and  September  birds  about  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  Bird-Lore,  vol.  32,  No.  6,  pp. 
414^117  and  431-432,  November-December, 
1930. 

Oderkirk,  G.  C. — Red  squill  gets  the  rats. 
Ind.  Farmer's  Guide,  vol.  86,  No.  51,  pp.  4, 
18,  illus.,   December  20,   1930. 

Williams,  R.  W. — The  rain-quail.  Mo.  News 
Bui.  Fla.  Dept.  Game  and  Fresh  Water 
Fish    (mimeographed),   December,   1930. 

Winsor,  L.  M.- — The  Bear  River  Migratorv 
Bird  Refuge.  Prof.  Engin.  vol.  15,  No.  12, 
pp.   20-22,   illus.,   December,    1930. 

Chemistry  and  Soils 

Ambler,    J.    A. — Why    color    candy.      Manfr. 

Confectioner.     October,   1930. 
Bennett,  H.  H. — The  influence  of  erosion  on 

farm-land  value.     Real  Estate  Pract.,  Natl. 

Assoc.  Real  Estate  Bds.,  pp.  716-735.     1930. 
Blanck,    F.    C. — Fermentations    in    the    food 

industries.      Indus.    Engin.    Chem.,    vol.    22, 

No.  11,  p.  1166,  November,  1930. 
Chace,  E.  M. — Large-scale  experiments  in  sul- 

furing  apricots.      Indus.    Engin.    Chem.,   vol. 

22,  No,  12,  pp.  1317-1320,  December,  1930. 


NOON  NETWORK  PROGRAM 


Schedule  of  Speakers  and  Their  Sub- 
jects and  Dates  for  the  Broadcast  Week 
Beginning  Monday,  February  9. 


The  network  radio  program  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  and  Federal  Farm  Board 
speakers  is  broadcast  during  the  National 
Farm  and  Home  Hour  of  the  National  Broad- 
casting Co.  from  12.55  to  1.10  p.  m.,  eastern 
standard  time. 

Monday,  February  9,  1931 

The  Feed  Situation. — F.  J.  Hosking,  agri- 
cultural economist,  division  of  hay,  feed,  and 
seed,  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics. 

Fair  Renting  Arrangements. — 0.  M.  John- 
son, agricultural  economist,  division  of  land 
economics,  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics. 

Tuesday,   February    10 

The  Garden  Calendar.— W.  R.  Beattie, 
horticulturist,  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry. 

Putting  Weather  Reports  to  Work. — 
Arthur  J.  DeMars,  meteorologist,  Weather 
Bureau. 

Giving  the  Pig  a  Good  Start. — E.  Z.  Rus- 
sell, animal  husbandman,  animal  husbandry 
division,  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry. 

Wednesday,  February   11 

Timely  Poultry  Topics. — A.  R.  Lee,  poul- 
try husbandman,  animal  husbandry  division, 
Bureau  of  Animal   Industry. 

Putting  Weather  Reports  to  Work. — 
Arthur  J.  DeMars,  meteorologist,  Weather 
Bureau. 

Another  Year  of  Paper  Mulch  Trials. — 
H.  L.  Flint,  physiologist,  biophysical  labora- 
tory, Bureau  of  Plant  Industry. 


Thursday,    February    12 

The  Household  Calendar. — Mrs.  Rowena 
Schmidt  Carpenter,  assistant  to  the  chief, 
Bureau  of  Home  Economics. 

Lincoln's  Attitude  Toward  Farm  Prob- 
lems.— E.  E.  Edwards,  agricultural  economist, 
division  of  statistical  and  historical  research, 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics. 

Friday,    February   13 

The  Farm  Business  Library. — M.  S.  Eisen- 
hower, director  of  information,  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

The  Week  With  the  Farm  Board. — Frank 
Ridgway,  director  of  information,  Federal 
Farm  Board. 

Second  Farm  Board  speaker  to  be  selected. 

Saturday,  February   14 

American  Farm  Bureau  Federation  Pro- 
gram. 


Cottrell,  F.  G.,  Kunsman,  C.  H.,  and  Nel- 
son, R.  A. — A  new  method  of  producing  and 
controlling  the  emission  of  positive  ions. 
Rev.  Sci.  Instru.,  vol.  1,  No.  11,  November, 
1930. 

Csonka,  F.  A.,  Horn,  M.  J.,  and  Jones,  D. 
B. — Studies  on  glutelins.  VI.  The  optical 
rotation  of  the  glutelins  of  wheat,  rye,  bar- 
ley, maize,  and  rice.  Jour.  Biol.  Chem.,  vol. 
89,  No.  1,  pp.  267-273,  November,   1930 

Davis,  R.  O.  E. — The  geographical  consump- 
tion of  fertilizers.  Amer.  Fert.,  vol.  73,  No. 
13,  p.  15,  December  20,  1930. 

Emmett,  P.  H.,  and  Shultz,  J.  F. — Equilibria 
in  the  Fe-HOv  system.  Indirect  calculation 
of  the  water  gas  equilibrium  constant.  Jour. 
Amer.  Chem.  Soc,  vol.  52,  pp.  4268-4285, 
November,  1930. 

Groggins,  P.  H.,  and  Hellbach,  R. — Regu- 
lating organic  reaction  under  high  pressure. 
Chem.  Metall.  Engin.,  vol.  37,  No.  11,  p. 
693-694,  November,   1930. 

Haller,  H.  L.,  and  LaForge,  F.  B. — Rotenone. 
IX.  Alkali  fusion  of  some  derivatives  of 
rotenone.  Jour.  Amer.  Chem.  Soc,  vol.  52, 
pp.  4505-4509,  November,  1930. 

Herrick,  H.  T. — Industrial  fermentations,  In- 
troduction. Indus.  Engin.  Chem.,  vol.  22,  p. 
1148,  November,  1930. 

Fermentation     in     food     manufacture. 


Food  Indus.,  November,   1930,  p.  488. 
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Hill,  W.  L.,  Jacob,  K.  D.  Alexander,  L.  T., 
and  Marshall,  H.  L. — Chemical  and  phy- 
sical composition  of  certain  finely  divided 
natural  phosphates  from  Florida.  Indus. 
Engin.  Chem.,  vol.  22,  No.  12,  p.  1392,  De- 
cember, 1930. 

Jacob,  K.  D.,  Hill,  W.  L.,  Ross,  W.  H.,  and 
Radee,  L.  F.,  Jr. — Composition  of  citrate 
insoluble  residues  from  superphosphates  and 
ammoniated  superphosphates.  Indus.  Engin 
Chem.,  vol.  22,  p.  1385,  December,  1930. 

Jamiesox.  G.  S.,  nnd  Gertler,  S.  I. — American 
cherry  kernel  oil.  Oil  Fat  Indus.,  vol.  7, 
No.  11,  pp.  371.  372,  387,  October,  1930. 

Marbut,  C.  F. — Russia  and  the  United  States 
in  the  world"s  wheat  market.  Geogr.  Rev., 
vol.  21,  No.  1,  pp.  1-21,  January,  1931. 

May,  O.  E.,  and  Herrick,  H.  T. — Some  minor 
industrial  fermentations.  Indus.  Engin. 
Chem.,  vol.  22,  No.  11,  p.  1172,  November, 
1930. 

Nelsox,  E.  M. — Vitamins  A  and  D  in  fish  oils. 
Indus.  Engin.  Chem.,  vol.  22,  No.  12,  pp. 
1361-1363,  December,  1930. 

Phillips,  Max,  Weihe,  H.  D.,  and  Smith, 
N.  R. — The  decomposition  of  lignified  mate- 
rials by  soil  microorganisms.  Soil  Sci.,  vol. 
30,  No.  5,  November.  1930. 

Schreixer,  Oswald. — Essential  plant  food  ele- 
ments. Amer.  Potato  Jour.,  vol.  7,  No.  11, 
p.    307,    November,    1930. 

Worth  of  manganese  stressed  as  aid  in 

crop  production.  U.  S.  Daily,  November  12, 
1930. 

Smith,  L.  E.,  and  LaFokge,  F.  B. — Rotenone. 
X.  Cleavage  of  derritol  and  rotenol.  Jour. 
Amer.  Chem.  Soc,  vol.  52,  No.  11,  pp.  4595- 
4598,  November,  1930. 

Sxyder,  E.  F. — The  pH  value  as  an  expression 
of  the  acidity  or  alkalinity  of  soils.  Bui. 
U.  S.  Golf  Assoc.  Green  Sect.,  vol.  10,  No. 
4,  April,  1930. 

Stevexs,  Hexry. — Nutrition  studies  on  cotton- 
seed meal.  Oil  Fat  Indus.,  vol.  7,  pp.  215- 
216,  June,  1930. 

Entomology 

Burxside,  C.  E. — Distinguishing  the  foul- 
broods  by  their  odors.  Amer.  Bee  Jour.,  vol. 
70.  No.  12,  pp.  574-575,  December,   1930. 

Fisher.  W.  S. — A  new  species  of  Chrysobothris 
infesting  strawberry  plants  (Coleoptera : 
Buprestidae).  Ent.  So.  Wash.  Proc,  vol. 
32,  No.  8,  pp.  149-152,  November,  1930. 

Holloway,  T.  E. — Insect  pests  of  sugarcane 
IV.  The  moth  borers — Their  characteristics 
and  distribution.  Facts  about  Sugar,  vol. 
25,  No.  29,  pp.  829-831,  December,  1930. 

Snodgrass,  R.  E. — Insects — Their  ways  and 
means  of  living.  N.  Y.,  Smithsonian  Insti- 
tution Series,  Inc.,  1930.  362  pp.,  186  figs., 
13  pis.  (part  col.),  24%  cm.  (Smithsonian 
Scientific  Series,  vol.  5.) 

Webber.  R.  T. — A  revision  of  the  North 
American  tachinid  flies  of  the  genus 
Achaetoneura  Separate  2853  from  Proc. 
U.  S.  Natl.  Mus.,  vol.  78,  art.  10,  pp.  1-37, 
1930. 

Yothers,  M.  A. — Dormant  spravs  for  insect 
pests.  Big  Y  Bui.  (Official  organ  Big  Y 
Fruit  Growers'  Assoc.)  vol.  10,  No.  3,  pp. 
8-9,  February,  1930. 

Extension   Service 

Hochbaum,  H.  W. — Graduate  courses  for  ex- 
tension workers.  School  and  Society,  vol. 
32,  No.  832,  pp.  764-765,  December  6,  1930. 

Plant    Industry 

Blake,  S.  F. — A  new  Limonium  from  Haiti. 
Jour.  Wash.  Acad.  Sci.,  vol.  21,  No.  1,  pp. 
12-13,    January   4,    1931. 

Magxess.  J.  R. — Factors  influencing  yield, 
size,  and  quality  of  apples.  Mass.  Fruit 
Growers'  Assoc.  Rpt.  36th  Ann.  Meet., 
pp.    153-154,    156-161,    1930. 

Factors  influencing  the  keeping  qual- 
ity of  apples.     Ibid.,  pp.  139-149. 

Swallen,  J.  R. — Five  new  glasses  from  Co- 
lombia. Jour.  Wash.  Acad.  Sci..  vol.  21, 
No.   1,  pp.   14-16.  Januarv  4,  1931. 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS  ISSUED  BY  THE  DEPARTMENT 

(Please  address  requests  (or  these  to  the  Division  of  Publications,  Office  of  Information) 


LOST  BOOKS 

The  following  books  belonging  to  the  Main 
Library  can  not  be  found.  Will  anyone  hav- 
ing information  in  regard  to  them  please 
report  it  to   the  loan  desk   of   the   library? 

Journal  of  Bacteriology,     v.   11. 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture.     Bureau 
of  Soils.     Bulletin,  No.   36-44. 


BREEDS  OF  DRAFT  HORSES.  G.  A.  Bell,  formerly 
senior  animal  husbandman,  animal  hus- 
bandry division,  Bureau  of  Animal  Indus- 
try. 14  pp..  illus.  (Farmers'  Bulletin  619F, 
rev.)  October,  1930. 
AMERICAN  MOLES  AS  AGRICULTURAL  PESTS  AND  AS 
FUR  PRODUCERS.  Theo.  H.  Scheffer,  associate 
biologist,  Bureau  of  Biological  Survey. 
21  pp.,  illus.  (Farmers'  Bulletin  1247F, 
rev.)      October,  1930. 

Contains  up-to-date  information  for  the 
control  of  moles,  especially  by  trapping  and 
by  the  use  of  repellents  placed  in  their  run- 
ways. A  description  of  the  habits  of  the  mole 
and  the  nature  of  its  damage  and  directions 
for  preparing  and  marketing  moleskins  are 
included. 

HOME  TANNING  OF  LEATHERS  AND  SMALL  FUR 
SKINS.  R.  W.  Frey,  chemist,  I.  D.  Clarke, 
associate  chemist,  and  F.  P.  Veitch,  prin- 
cipal chemist  in  charge,  industrial  farm 
products  division,  chemical  and  technologi- 
cal research.  Bureau  of  Chemistry  and  Soils. 
28  pp.,  illus.  (Farmers'  Bulletin  1334F. 
rev.)      November,    1930. 

This  revision  of  a  popular  bulletin  is  of  spe- 
cial interest  to  farmers  and  ranchmen  who 
wish  to  tan  hides  and  skins  at  home.  Al- 
though the  inexperienced  can  not  hope  to 
make  leather  equal  in  appearance  to  that  ob- 
tainable on  the  market,  farmers  and  ranch- 
men should  be  able  to  produce  serviceable 
leather  for  most  farm  purposes  by  following 
the  directions  given. 

OATS  IN  THE  NORTH-CENTRAL  STATES.  T.  R. 
Stanton,  senior  agronomist,  in  charge,  and 
F.  A.  Coffman,  associate  agronomist,  oat  in- 
vestigations, office  of  cereal  crops  and  dis- 
eases, Bureau  of  Plant  Industry.  28  pp. 
illus.  (Farmers'  Bulletin  1581F,  rev.) 
October,  1930. 
MOUNTAIN-LAUREL  (KALMIA  LATIFOLIA)  AND  SHEEP 
LAUREL  (KALMIA  ANGUSTIF0LIA)  AS  STOCK- 
POISONING  PLANTS.  C.  Dwight  Marsh,  asso- 
ciate physiologist  in  charge  of  investigations 
of  stock  poisoning  by  plants,  and  A.  B. 
Clawson,  associate  physiologist,  pathological 
division,  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry.  23 
pp.,  illus.  (Technical  Bulletin  219T.) 
December,  1930. 

Intended   for   experiment   station   and  other 
scientific  workers  or  farmers.     Both  mountain- 
laurel  and  sheep  laurel  grow  abundantly  in  the 
East  and  have  long  been  known  to  be  poison- 
ous   to   livestock.     Animals   most   affected   are 
cattle,    sheep,    and    goats,    although    men    and 
monkeys    may    be    poisoned    by    these    plants. 
There   is   no   definite    evidence    that   wild   ani- 
mals are  poisoned  by  mountain  or  sheep  laurel 
unless   forced    to    eat   it.     Losses   of   domestic 
animals  may  be  prevented  by  withholding  them 
from     overgrazed     areas     or     pastures     where 
grasses   and  other   edible  vegetation  have  not 
grown.     Oil  or  grease  is  effective  as  a  drench 
in   treating  poinsoned   animals. 
TIPHIA    P0PILLIAV0RA    R0HWER,    A    PARASITE    OF 
THE    JAPANESE    BEETLE.      J.    L.    King,    senior 
entomologist,  and  J.  K.  Holloway,  assistant 
entomologist,  division  of  deciduous-fruit  in- 
sects. Bureau  of  Entoraologv.  12  pp.,  figs    2, 
pis.  4.      (Circular   145C.)      November,   1930. 
A  popular  publication  intended  for  those  in- 
terested in  the  progress  of  the  parasite-intro- 
duction  work   to   control   the  Japanese   beetle. 
This  circular  was  designed  to  meet  a  demand 
for    information    on    this    work.     It    describes 
briefly  the  parasite,  its  method  of  attack,  and 
habits.     Some   difficulties   of    importation    and 
establishment  are  briefly  given  so  the  necessary 
time   involved   in    starting   this   work    may    be 
appreciated.     The  growth  of  the  mother  colo- 
nies  is  described   and   the   final   status   of  the 
species  is  considered,   so  the  reader  can  judge 
what  the  145  colonies  will  do  in  the  future. 
THE    SPREAD    OF    CRANBERRY    FALSE    BLOSSOM    IN 
THE   UNITED  STATES.     Neil  E.   Stevens,   senior 
pathologist,  office  of  horticultural  crops  and 
diseases.  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry.      19  pp. 
illus.      (Circular  147C.)      January,   1931. 
Contains  techincal  information,   but  is   pre- 
pared in  a  popular  manner  and  may  be  easily 
understood   by  anyone  familar   with   the  cran- 
berry industry,     intended  primarily   for  cran- 
berry  growers   and   for   plant   pathologists,    to 
give  as  complete  a  history  as  possible  of  the 
spread  of  false  blossom  disease  in  the  United 
States.     The    history    of    the    spread    of    false 
blossom,  from  the  earliest  records  in  Wiscon- 


sin and  the  introduction  in  Massachusetts  and 
New  Jersey,  to  its  present  status  as  the  most 
important   cranberry  disease  known  is  traced. 
Suggestions    for    meeting    the    present    critical 
situation  in  the  cranberry  industry  are  offered. 
SUITS    FOR    THE    SMALL    BOY.      Clarice    Louisba 
Scott,   assistant  specialist  in   clothing,   divi- 
sion   of    textiles    and    clothing,    Bureau    of 
Home  Economics.      [8]    pp.,   illus.      (Leaflet 
52L,  rev.)      December,  1930. 
THE    WORLD    COTTON    SITUATION,    WITH    OUTLOOK, 
1931-32    AND     THE    LONG-TIME     OUTLOOK     FOR 
SOUTHERN     AGRICULTURE.     Prepared     by     the 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics.     76  pp., 
illus.      (Miscellaneous    Publication    104MP. ) 
December,  1930. 

The  world's  business  depression  has  re- 
duced the  demand  for  cotton,  as  a  result  of 
which  not  only  have  prices  fallen  but  large 
stocks  of  American  cotton  have  accumulated. 
The  effect  of  competition  with  foreign  cotton 
has  been  emphasized.  It  is  expected  that 
low  prices  in  most  countries  will  affect  pro- 
duction. In  Russia  production  is  expanding 
very  rapidly  and  the  Soviet  Government  plans 
material  further  expansion.  As  the  world 
depression  passes,  the  demand  for  cotton 
should    improve. 

COOPERATIVE  EXTENSION  WORK,  1928.  Prepared 
by  the  Office  of  Cooperative  Extension  Work. 
134  pp..  illus.  December,  1930. 
Each  year  the  receipts  from,  expenditures 
for,  and  results  of  the  cooperative  extension 
work  in  agriculture  and  home  economics  au- 
thorized by  the  Smith-Lever  Act  are  reported. 
Outstanding  in  the  work  of  1928,  the  report 
for  that  year  states,  is  the  continued  atten- 
tion to  economic  matters.  Stress  was  laid 
upon  farm  and  home-management  activities 
without  minimizing  the  efforts  to  increase  pro- 
ductive practices.  The  4-H  club  work  was 
emphasized,  especially  the  phases  that  tend  to- 
ward  development   and   growth. 

Statistics  included  in  the  report  cover  a 
summary  of  the  results  of  cooperative  ex- 
tension work,  farmers'  institutes  conducted  by 
the  State  colleges  and  by  State  departments 
of  agriculture,  expenditures  from  the  Federal 
and  State  Smith-Lever  funds,  sources  of  offset 
to  Federal  Smith-Lever  funds,  expenditures 
of  funds  from  all  sources  for  cooperative  ex- 
tension work,  and  number  of  counties  in  each 
State,  having  county  extension  agents. 
REPORT  OF  THE  CHIEF  OF  THE  GRAIN  FUTURES  AD- 
MINISTRATION. J.  W.  T.  Duvel.  Chief.  Grain 
Futures  Administration.     15  pp.     1930. 

REPORT  OF  THE  SOLICITOR.     Elton  L.  Marshall, 

Solicitor.      27   pp.      1930. 
EXPERIMENT  STATION  RECORD,  vol.  63,  No.  7,  pp. 

601-700.     November,  1930. 
NOTICES    OF    JUDGMENT,    16001-17000,    INDEX,    pp. 

629-639.     1930. 
NOTICES    OF    JUDGMENT    UNDER    THE    FOOD    AND 

DRUGS  ACT.     (N.  J.,  F.  D.  1706-17100.)     Pp. 

43-75.     December,    1930. 


EXPERIMENT-STATION  PUBLICATIONS 


The  library  of  the  Office  of  Experiment 
Stations  maintains,  but  for  library  purposes 
only,  a  complete  file  of  all  the  publications 
issued  by  the  State  experiment  stations.  It 
has  recently  received  the  following  new  State 
publications. 

(This  department  has  none  of  these  State  pub- 
lications for  distribution,  but  usually  they  may 
be  obtained  from  the  stations  issuing  them.  For 
convenience  in  writing  to  a  station,  the  postal 
address  point  where  the  station  is  located  in  the 
State  is  given  at  the  end  of  each  of  the  entries 
below.) 

Series  on  California  crops  and  prices  :  Wheat. 
E.  W.  Braun.  (California  Sta.  Bui.  502, 
34  pp.,  10  figs.  November,  1930.)  Berke- 
ley. 

St.  Johnswort  on  range  lands  of  California. 
A.  W.  Sampson  and  K.  W.  Parker.  (Cali- 
fornia Sta.  Bui.  503,  48  pp.  23  figs.  De- 
cember,  1930.)      Berkeley. 

Hog  cholera  and  allied  diseases.  G.  H. 
Glover.  (Colorado  Sta.  Bui.  358,  10  pp. 
December,  1930.)      Fort  Collins. 
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Taxation  in  Connecticut,  a  preliminary  sur- 
vey with  emphasis  upon  its  relation  to  agri- 
culture. M'.  S.  Kendrick.  (Connecticut 
Storrs  Sta.  Bui.  166,  pp.  147-188,  2  figs. 
September,  1930.)        Storrs. 

Cotton  variety  tests,  1930.  H.  K.  Brahham 
and  G.  A.  Hale.  (Georgia  Sta.  Cir.  90,  4 
pp.      December,    1930.)      Experiment. 

Prices  of  Illinois  farm  products  from  1921  to 
1929.  L.  J.  Norton.  (Illinois  Sta.  Bui. 
363,  pp.  517-599,  33  figs.  December,  1930.) 
Urbana. 

Marketing  Illinois  forest  products.  L.  E. 
Sawyer.  (Illinois  Sta.  Circ.  361,  16  pp., 
6  figs.     December,  1930.)      Urbana. 

Information  regarding  recent  publications. 
(Kansas  Sta.  Circ.  157,  5  pp.  July,  1930.) 
Manhattan. 

An  economic  study  of  factors  affecting  farm 
organization  and  power  utilization  of  sugar- 
cane farms,  1929.  G.  H.  Reuss.  (Louisi- 
ana Sta.  Bui.  215,  78  pp.,  18  figs.  Novem- 
ber,   1930.)      State   station.   Baton   Rouge. 

Prices  paid  for  Maryland  farm  products,  1851- 
1927.  R  F.  Hale.  (Maryland  Sta.  Bui. 
321,  206+  pp.,  23  figs.  September,  1930.) 
Colleee  Park. 

A  production  and  econmic  survey  of  the  black 
raspberry  industry  of  Washington  County, 
Md.  H.  Ross  and  E.  C.  Auchter.  (Mary- 
land Sta.  Bui.  322,  pp  207-245  +  1,  26  figs. 
August,  1930.)     College  Park. 

Comparison   of   roughages   for  finishing   steers. 

D.  S.  Buchanan.  (Mississippi  Sta.  Bui.  27S, 
11  pp.,  8  figs.  July,  1930.)  A.  and  M. 
College. 

Propagation  studies  with  the  southern  blue- 
berry. L.  M.  Ware.  (Mississippi  Sta. 
Bui.  280,  40  pp.,  18  figs.  August,  1930.) 
A.   and  M.   College. 

The  mode  of  inheritance  of  yearly  butterfat 
production,  an  analysis  of  the  progeny  per- 
formance of  Holstein-Friesian  sires ;  gene- 
alogy tables  of  Holstein-Friesian  sires.  W. 
Gifford.  (Missouri  Sta.  Res.  Bui.  144,  62 
pp.,  3  tables,  6  figs.     June.  1930.)     Columbia. 

Some  studies  on  the  larval  parasites  of  the 
oriental  peach  moth  (Laspeyresia  molcsta 
Busck).  B.  F.  Driggers.  (New  Jersey  Slas. 
Bui.  510,  19  pp.,  6  figs.  October,  1930.) 
New  Brunswick. 

The  operation  of  battery  brooders.  C.  S. 
Piatt.  (New  Jersey  Stas.  Hints  to  Poul- 
trymen,  vol.  19,  No.  3,  4  pp.,  1  fig.  Decem- 
ber,  1930.)      New  Brunswick. 

Cooperative  marketing  of  dairy  products.  H. 
G.  Anderson  and  A.  H.  Benton.  (North 
Dakota  Sta.  Bui.  238,  115  pp.,  24  figs.  Sep- 
tember, 1930.)  State  College  Station, 
Fargo. 

Veal  in  variety.  E.  Latzke  and  C.  Leeby. 
(North  Dakota  Sta.  Bui.  239,  32  pp.,  13  figs. 
September,  1930.)  State  College  Station, 
Fargo. 

Fattening  pigs  for  market.     A.  W. -Oliver  and 

E.  L.  Potter.  (Oregon  Sta.  Bui.  269,  22  pp., 
2  figs.     November,   1930.)      Corvallis. 

Progress  report  of  the  irrigated  80-acre  demon- 
stration farm  unit  of  the  Harney  Branch 
Experiment  Station,  1927-1930.  O.  Shat- 
tuck  and  R.  E.  Hutchison.  (Oregon  Sta. 
Bui.  270,  38  pp.,  6  figs.  October,  1930.) 
Corvallis. 

Annual  report  of  the  Western  Washington 
Experiment  Station  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing Mar.  31,  1930.  J.  W.  Kalkus  et  al. 
(Western  Washington  Sta.  Bui.  18-W,  44 
pp.,  1  pi.,  2  figs.     October,  1930.)      Puy.illup. 

Save  black  walnut  from  canker.  C.  R.  Orton 
and  J.  M.  Ashcroft.  (West  Virginia  Sta. 
Circ.  58,  4  pp.,  6  figs.  December,  1930.) 
Morgantown. 

The  metabolism  of  the  honeybee  colony  dur- 
ing winter.  C.  L.  Corkins.  (Wyoming  Sta. 
Bui.  175,  54  pp.,  16  figs.  November,  1930.) 
Laramie. 


With  careful  forest  management,  own- 
ers of  spruce  timberlands  in  New 
York  and  New  England  can  maintain 
them  indefinitely  as  one  of  the  chief 
sources  of  pulpwood  for  the  paper  indus- 
try, says  Marinus  Westveld,  of  the  For- 
est Service.  Improved  practices  in  the 
protection  of  young  growth  at  the  time 
of  cutting  and  in  slash  burning  and  fire 
prevention  are  probably  of  first  import- 
ance, says  Mr.  Westveld.  In  mixed  hard- 
wood-spruce stands,  "  weeding  out  "  the 
smaller,  inferior  hardwood  growth  which 
comes  in  after  logging  may  be  advisable. 
In  some  cases  girdling  the  larger  defec- 
tive hardwoods  is  suggested  to  prevent 
shading  the  small  conifers,  though  fre- 
quently the  hardwoods  are  worth  saving 
as  a  protection  against  windthrow  and  as 
a  potential  source  of  valuable  timber. 


STATES  RECEIVE  SHARE  OF  FOREST  REVENUES 


County  Road  and  School  Funds  Benefit  from  Distribution  of 

25  Per  Cent  of  Receipts  for  Year 


Twenty-eight  States,  Alaska,  and  Porto 
Rico  share  to  the  extent  of  $1,677,559 
in  the  receipts  of  the  national  forests  for 
the  fiscal  year  1930.  This  amount  repre- 
sents 25  per  cent  of  the  total  net  receipts, 
and  checks  have  been  mailed  from  the 
Treasury  Department  to  the  individual 
States. 

Net  receipts  of  the  national  forests  last 
year  increased  in  the  aggregate  nearly 
half  a  million  dollars  over  those  of  the 
preceding  fiscal  year.  The  25  per  cent 
return  to  the  States  is  allotted  in  propor- 
tion to  the  receipts  realized  from  national 
forests  within  each  State.  A  State's 
share  of  national .  forest  receipts  repre- 
sents a  Federal  payment  in  lieu  of  taxes. 
As  provided  by  Federal  statute,  the  funds 
are  turned  over  to  the  counties  containing 
national  forest  lands,  to  be  used  for 
schools  and  roads. 

Additional  Receipts  for  Forest  Roads 

Besides  the  25  per  cent  fund,  an  addi- 
tional 10  per  cent  of  forest  receipts  is 
set  aside  each  year  to  be  used  for  forest 
roads.  The  10  per  cent  fund  this  year 
will  provide  $671,023.72  for  building- 
roads  and  trails  within  national  forest 
boundaries,  supplementing  the  regular 
appropriation  made  by  Congress  for  this 
purpose. 

As  the  national  forests  are  adminis- 
tered on  a  permanent  yield  basis,  their 
revenues  are  expected  to  increase  in  the 
future  as  the  resources  develop,  says  the 
Forest   Service. 

The  States  bear  no  portion  of  the  ex- 
pense of  protecting,  administering,  and 
developing  the  national  forests.  This 
year  the  Federal  Government  is  spend- 


ing $12,500,000  for  national  forest  roads 
and  trails.  Fire  protection,  planting, 
and  other  improvements  which  will  main- 
tain and  increase  the  productivity  of  the 
forests  require  other  large  amounts.  By 
practicing  the  sustained-yield  type  of  for- 
estry, the  Forest  Service  is  endeavoring 
to  make  permanent  the  industries  of  the 
national  forest  regions. 

Distribution  among  the  States  con- 
taining national  forests  of  their  share 
of  the  receipts  for  1930  is  as  follows: 


State 

25  per  cent 
fund 

10  per  cent 
fund 

$190. 52 

27,  576.  88 

92, 082.  37 

57, 445.  87 

406, 877.  02 

141, 242.  40 

11,481.49 

4, 005.  28 

165,  521.  20 

1, 822. 90 

1,845.11 

12,340.05 

76, 193.  88 

2, 375.  04 

26,  250. 48 

25, 103.  29 

35,  252. 89 

10,  074.  04 

2, 110.  07 

191,  772.  64 

3,804.80 

164.  77 

44, 197.  64 

1, 490.  44 

3,  467.  18 

57,806.17 

12, 308.  97 

166, 441.  10 

2,  485.  53 

93, 829.  28 

$76.  21 

11, 030.  75 

36,  832.  95 

22, 978.  35 

162, 750.  81 

56, 496.  96 

4,  592.  59 

1,602.11 

66,  208. 48 

Maine 

729. 16 
738.  04 

4, 936.  02 

30, 477.  55 

950.  02 

10, 500. 19 

10, 041. 32 

14, 101. 15 

4, 029.  62 

844.  03 

76, 709.  06 

1, 521.  92 

65.91 

South  Dakota... 

17, 679.  06 
596. 17 

1,  386. 87 

Utah    .    

23, 122.  47 

4, 923.  59 

66,  576.  44 

994.  21 

37, 531.  71 

Total 

1,  677,  559.  30 

671, 023.  72 

Federal  Aid  Stimulated  Greatest 
Road  Building  Program  In  1930 


New  Federal-aid  road  projects  initiated 
by  the  various  State  highway  depart- 
ments in  the  calendar  year  1930  exceeded 
those  for  all  previous  years  and  involved 
Federal  aid  to  the  extent  of  $125,780,000, 
as  compared  with  $74,616,000  in  1929, 
according  to  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads. 
This  is  the  result  of  the  legislation  of 
April  4,  1930,  which  increased  the  Federal 
participation  from  $75,000,000  to  $125,- 
000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1931,  and  provided  equal  amounts  for 
1932  and  1933.  The  additional  $50,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  beginning  July  1,  1930, 
was  apportioned  immediately  and  the 
States  responded  by  initiating  many 
projects  which  otherwise  could  not  have 
been  proposed  because  of  lack  of  funds. 

The  increase  in  Federal-aid  funds  will 
have  a  considerable  effect  on  road  con- 
struction and  employment  in  1931,  the 
bureau  says.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
year  9,088  miles  of  Federal-aid  road  were 
under  construction  at  a  total  cost  of 
$233,397,046  and  involving  $99,572,832  of 
Federal  aid.  There  were  also  2,875  miles 
to  be  placed  under  construction  at  a 
total  cost  of  $60,393,635  and  involving 
$25,530,501  of  Federal  aid. 


States  Push  Highway  Plans  To 
Use  $80,000,000  Appropriation 


State  highway  departments  are  rapidly 
availing  themselves  of  the  emergency  ap- 
propriation of  December  20,  1930,  pro- 
viding $80,000,000  for  use  by  the  States 
in  matching  regular  Federal-aid  funds, 
the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  reports. 

The  11  district  offices  of  the  bureau  are 
now  busily  engaged  in  examining  pro- 
posals for  road  construction  which  will 
involve  the  use  of  these  funds.  Projects 
recommended  for  approval  are  already 
reaching  the  headquarters  of  the  bureau 
in  Washington. 

The  first  of  these  proposals  came  from 
Delaware  one  week  after  the  emergency 
legislation  was  enacted.  Construction 
programs  have  also  been  proposed  by 
Florida,  Maryland,  and  Connecticut. 


The  college  president  is  likely  to  be  55 
years  old  and  married.  The  chances  are 
even  that  he  will  serve  not  more  than 
five  years.  These  sidelights  were  dis- 
closed in  the  course  of  the  investigation 
into  the  administrative  phases  of  col- 
leges by  the  Survey  of  Land  Grant  Col- 
leges and  Universities  recently  completed 
by  the  Office  of  Education,  Department 
of  the  Interior. 
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Forest  Rangers  of  Northwest 

Help  in  Search  for  Lost  Men 


Fifty-seven  men,  women,  and  children 
were  lost  in  the  national  forests  of  Ore- 
gon and  Washington  last  summer,  accord- 
ing to  the  regional  forester  at  Portland, 
Oreg.  In  efforts  to  find  these  people, 
forest  rangers  spent  97  days,  at  a  cost  to 
the  Forest  Service  of  about  $700. 

Sometimes  people  unfamiliar  with  the 
country  wander  from  camp,  sometimes 
they  neglect  to  follow  plain  trails,  and 
sometimes  they  are  simply  careless  or 
stupid,  the  Forest  Service  says.  Forest 
rangers,  who  know  the  country  well,  are 
always  the  first  to  volunteer  to  look  for 
lost  persons.  They  do  this  willingly  and 
cheerfully.  At  the  same  time  they  feel 
that  those  who  go  into  the  forests  should 
either  acquire  some  of  the  woodsman's 
lore  or  else  stay  with  some  one  compe- 
tent to  act  as  a  guide. 

The  winter  snows  make  the  high 
mountains  of  the  Northwest  more  dan- 
gerous to  the  tenderfoot.  Forest  Service 
officials  warn  those  who  have  had  no  ex- 
perience with  snow  and  low  tempera- 
tures at  high  elevations  to  keep  away 
from  these  regions  unless  accompanied 
by  some  one  familiar  with  such  con- 
ditions. 


EDITORS  DISCUSS  COMMON  PROBLEMS 


More  than  100  members  of  the  depart- 
ment engaged  or  interested  in  editorial 
and  publication  work  met  in  the  confer- 
ence room  of  the  Administration  Build- 
ing January  10  to  discuss  questions  and 
offer  suggestions  concerning  the  prepa- 
ration and  printing  of  manuscripts  and 
on  the  distribution  of  publications.  All 
bureaus  of  the  department  were  well  rep- 
resented. M.  C.  Merrill,  chief  of  publi- 
cations, presided. 

M.  S.  Eisenhower,  Director  of  Informa- 
tion, discussed  matters  pertaining  to  the 
printing  and  binding  fund  and  the  allot- 
ments made  to  the  bureaus.  He  stressed 
the  desirability  of  concentrating  on  the 
mass  of  material  awaiting  publication  in 
the  bureaus  and  emphasized  the  impor- 
tance of  the  bureaus  preparing  first  the 
material  most  urgently  needed.  Mr.  Eis- 
enhower invited  consultations  with  him 
on  matters  affecting  the  bureaus'  allot- 
ments. 

Doctor  Merrill  called  attention  to  the 
necessity  of  more  careful  and  detailed 
preparation  of  manuscripts  by  the  bureau 
editorial  offices  and  also  by  the  authors 
and  the  originating  offices  in  order  that 
they  may  be  handled  more  expeditiously 
in  the  division  of  publications.  He  said 
that  those  manuscripts  which  are  pains- 
takingly prepared  in  accordance  with  de- 
partment policy  and  the  Style  Manual  of 
the  Government  Printing  Office  should 
not  be  penalized  by  long  delays  while  the 
division  is  laboriously  editing  manu- 
scripts that  have  not  received  their  full 
quota  of  attention  in  the  bureaus.  He 
enumerated  many  of  the  points  that  have 
been  overlooked  in  editing  some  manu- 
scripts and  illustrated  his  remarks  by 
concrete  examples. 

The  meeting  was  then  thrown  open  to 
discussion  and  comment  by  those  present. 


Many  took  advantage  of  this  opportunity, 
with  the  result  that  several  helpful  sug- 
gestions were  offered.  Some  matters  of 
distribution  and  editorial  policy  were  ex- 
plained and  a  common  understanding 
was  reached  concerning  them. 

The  group  voted  to  hold  another  meet- 
ing in  February. 


B.  A.  E.  Extends  Beef  Grading 

Service  to  Cover  5  New  Cities 


The  beef  grading  service  of  the  Bureau 
of  Agricultural  Economics  was  extended 
to  five  additional  cities  in  December. 
Beef  consumers  in  the  districts  served 
by  Buffalo,  X.  T.,  Erie,  Pa.,  Sioux  City, 
Iowa,  Wichita,  Kans.,  and  Arkansas  City, 
Kans.,  are  the  latest  to  benefit  by  this 
branch  of  the  department's  work. 

TV.  C.  Davis,  senior  marketing  special- 
ist, who  recently  returned  to  Washington 
after  spending  nearly  two  months  in  the 
field  in  the  interest  of  getting  the  work 
started  at  the  new  points,  reports  that 
the  service  has  received  hearty  indorse- 
ment by  both  the  trade  and  the  public. 
In  practically  every  one  of  the  cities,  he 
says,  leading  journals  featured  articles 
on  the  inauguration  of  the  service  and 
the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  it, 

Mr.  Davis  was  assisted  in  the  initial 
grading  work  by  local  representatives  at 
the  several  points.  These  men,  who  will 
be  responsible  for  the  grading,  are: 
Harvey  Huntington,  Sioux  Sity ;  John  L. 
Glover,  Buffalo  and  Erie;  L.  P.  Stream, 
Wichita  and  Arkansas  City. 


Two  5-Cent  Bulletins  Worth 
$500  to  a  Hog  Farmer  in  Iowa 


An  investment  of  10  cents  in  two 
Government  bulletins  on  swine  was 
worth  $500  to  an  Iowa  hog  farmer, 
according  to  his  own  estimate. 
In  a  recent  letter  to  the  depart- 
ment, he  says : 

"  I  sent  for  your  farmers'  bul- 
letins on  raising  hogs — Nos.  1437 
and  1504 — about  a  year  ago,  and 
I  followed  your  system  with  my 
spring  pigs  with  good  success.  I 
sold  30  of  them,  at  5  months  and 
20  days  old,  that  averaged  227 
pounds.  I  weighed  one  by  itself 
that  weighed  24S  pounds. 

"Your  bulletins  only  cost  10 
cents,  but  they  are  worth  $500  to 
me." 


Reduction  in  the  retail  prices  of  dairy 
products,  especially  city  market  milk,  in 
harmony  with  the  reduced  cost  of  raw 
material,  curtailment  in  the  number  of 
milking  cows,  and  increased  consumption 
of  dairy  products  on  the  farm  are  urged 
in  resolutions  adopted  by  the  Dairy 
Advisory  Committee  at  a  meeting  in 
Wa-hington,  D.  C,  January  5  and  6,  and 
approved  by  the  Federal  Farm  Board. 
The  committee  reiterated  the  warning 
sounded  a  year  ago  against  promotional 
schemes  for  construction  of  physical 
facilities  to  handle  dairy  products. 


Farm  Bankruptcy  Records  Show 
Decline  for  1930  Fiscal  Year 


Farm  bankruptcies  in  the  fiscal  year 
ended  June  30,  1930,  declined  10  per 
cent  from  the  number  reported  for  1929, 
according  to  figures  compiled  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  Agricultural  Economics  from  data 
collected  by  the  office  of  the  Attorney 
General. 

Farmer  bankruptcies  for  the  12  months 
ended  June  30.  1930,  numbered  4.464  as 
compared  with  4.939  for  1929  and  5.679 
for  192S.  The  number  for  1930  comprises 
7.4  per  cent  of  all  bankruptcies  as  com- 
pared with  8.7  per  cent  in  1929.  Farmers 
having  recourse  to  bankruptcy  proceed- 
ings during  the  fiscal  year  of  1930  repre- 
sent the  smallest  number  for  any  year 
since  1922,  when  3,236  cases  were  re- 
ported. Although  the  number  of  farmers 
failing  through  bankruptcies  in  1930  is 
still  much  above  the  numbers  in  pre-war 
years,  it  is  far  below  the  number  of  such 
failures  during  several  of  the  postwar 
years  when  the  number  reached  a  peak 
of  7,872  in  1925. 

The  concluding  date  of  farmer  bank- 
ruptcy cases  usually  has  shown  a  decided 
lag  behind  the  date  of  the  economic  con- 
dition which  gave  rise  to  them,  the  bu- 
reau reports.  The  full  effect  of  the  de- 
pression of  1921  was  not  registered  in 
the  form  of  farmer  bankruptcies  until 
1925.  The  fact  that  the  peak  of  farm  in- 
come during  postwar  years  occurred  in 
1925  is  doubtless  reflected  in  the  reduced 
number  of  farmer  bankruptcy  cases  con- 
cluded in  last  year.  Effects  of  the 
drought  and  price  decline  in  the  latter 
part  of  1930,  are,  of  course,  not  reflected 
in  the  results  presented  for  the  12 
months  ending  June  30  of  that  year,  says 
the  bureau. 

The  decline  in  farmer  bankruptcies  for 
1930  appears  in  each  of  the  nine  geogra- 
phic divisions  except  the  Middle  Atlantic 
States,  where  an  increase  occurred.  The 
principal  decreases  are  found  in  the 
West  North  Central,  West  South  Cen- 
tral, and  Mountain  areas  whose  reduc- 
tions account  for  more  than  80  per  cent 
of  the  total  decline  for  the  year. 

The  figures  for  farm  bankruptcies 
cover  voluntary  bankruptcies  only,  as  the 
national  bankruptcy  act  provides  that 
farmers  and  wage  earners  may  not  be 
made  subject  to  involuntary  proceedings. 
Only  a  small  percentage  of  farm  failures 
are  brought  into  the  bankruptcy  courts. 

Farmer  bankrupts  are  third  in  numeri- 
cal importance  among  the  six  occupation- 
al classes  designated  by  the  Attorney 
General's  report,  wage  earners  being 
first,  and  merchants  second.  The  total 
of  60.355  bankruptcy  cases  reported  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1930,  are 
divided  as  follows :  Farmers.  4.464 :  wage 
earners,  2S.989:  merchants,  13.479: 
manufacturers.  1.3S3  :  professional, 
1.378 ;  other  classes,  10.662. 


The  general  level  of  prices  of  farm 
products  on  December  15,  1930,  was  the 
lowest  in  15  years,  says  the  Bureau  of 
Agricultural  Economics.  At  97  on  De- 
cember 15.  expressed  as  an  index  number, 
prices  were  down  6  points  from  Novem- 
ber 15  and  were  38  points  lower  than  in 
December,   1929. 
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CANNERS'  BILL  GIVES 
DEPARTMENT  BIG  JOB 


Dunbar  Praises  Industry  for  Initiating 

Law — Other  Department  Workers 

Address  Convention 

"  When  the  President,  on  July  8,  1930, 
signed  the  McNary-Mapes  amendment  to 
the  food  and  drugs  act,  a  task  of  tre- 
mendous magnitude  was  assigned  to  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration,"  said 
Dr.  P.  B.  Dunbar,  assistant  chief  of  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration,  in  one 
of  the  principal  addresses  before  a  joint 
session  of  the  National  Wholesale  Gro- 
cers' Association  and  the  National  Can- 
ners'  Association  held  in  connection  with 
the  twenty-fourth  annual  convention  of 
the  canners'  association  at  Chicago, 
January  19  to  22.  "The  administration 
recognized  the  merits  of  this  legislation, 
however,  and  was  willing  to  assume  the 
added  burden  of  enforcing  it.  The  ad- 
ministration believed  that  the  measure 
offered  a  materially  increased  protection 
to  consumers  of  canned  foods  and  also 
protected  the  canners  against  damaging 
competition  of  low-grade  products. 

Amendment  Remarkable  in  Two  Ways 

"  The  amendment  is  remarkable  as  a 
piece  of  legislation  for  two  reasons," 
said  Doctor  Dunbar.  "  It  is  the  first 
step  taken  by  Congress  in  the  direction 
of  granting  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
formal  authority  to  make  and  promul- 
gate legal  standards  for  food  products. 
Second,  it  is  an  outstanding  example  of 
a  voluntary  imposition  by  a  great  indus- 
try upon  itself  of  additional  and  drastic 
legislative  requirements.  The  amend- 
ment was  enacted  solely  through  the  ini- 
tiative and  effort  of  the  canning  industry." 

Other  members  of  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration  who  attended  the  can- 
ners' convention  were:  W.  B.  White,  in 
charge  of  food  control;  H.  A.  Lepper, 
chemist;  and  V.  B.  Bonney,  associate 
chemist,  of  the  central  unit.  F.  C. 
Blanck,  in  charge  of  the  food  research 
division  of  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  and 
Soils,  attended  the  sessions,  as  did  E.  M. 
Chace,  senior  chemist,  in  charge  of  fruit 
and  vegetable  chemistry,  and  L.  H. 
James,  senior  bacteriologist,  of  bacteri- 
ology and  micro-chemistry. 

Discuss  Developments  in  Industry 

William  E.  Lewis,  associate  market- 
ing specialist,  division  of  fruits  and  vege- 
tables, Bureau  of  Agricultural  Eco- 
nomics, discussed  Grades  for  Fruits  and 
Vegetables,  and  Howard  V.  Kettle,  asso- 
ciate marketing  specialist  of  the  Lan- 
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sing,  Mich.,  office  of  the  division  of  hay, 
feed,  and  seed,  spoke  on  Applying  Fed- 
eral Bean  Grades  to  Canners'  Purchases. 
Paul  Koenig,  senior  crop  and  livestock 
estimator  of  the  division  of  crop  and 
livestock  estimates,  and  Paul  M.  Wil- 
liams, senior  marketing  specialist,  ware- 
house division,  also  attended  the  con- 
vention. 

Representatives  of  the  Bureau  of 
Plant  Industry  were:  Dr.  C.  A.  Magoon, 
Dr.  G.  H.  Rieman,  and  Dr.  W.  J.  Zau- 
meyer,  all  of  the  office  of  horticultural 
crops  and  diseases.  Doctor  Magoon  spoke 
on  Micro-Organisms  and  the  Frozen  Fruit 
Industry.  The  title  of  Doctor  Rieman's 
address  was  Improvement  of  Canning 
Varieties  by  Breeding  and  Selection. 
Doctor  Zaumeyer  discussed  informally 
bean  disease  problems. 


Power  of  Printed  Word  Grows 

Eisenhower  Tells  Librarians 


Challenged  by  the  radio  and  talking 
picture,  by  addresses  and  conferences  in 
constantly  increasing  numbers,  and  by 
other  forms  of  human  contact,  the  print- 
ed word  nevertheless  continues  to  grow 
in  power  and  effectiveness  as  an  educa- 
tional force,  declared  M.  S.  Eisenhower, 
Director  of  Information,  in  a  recent  talk 
before  the  library  staff. 

Mr.  Eisenhower  said  that  the  informa- 
tion forces  are  engaged  in  the  production 
of  the  printed  word,  the  libraries  in  its 
codification  and  preservation.  Neither 
can  afford  to  be  static,  but  must  be  pro- 
gressive to  fulfill  its  function  in  the  de- 
partment's plan  of  education. 

"  The  department  is  a  great  educa- 
tional institution,"  he  continued.  "  Our 
manifold  activities  did  not  develop  ac- 
cording to  any  preconceived  plan,  nor  did 
they  spring  up  fortuitously.  They  grew 
in  response  to  urgent  national  needs. 
The  department's  research,  coordinated 
on  a  wide  front  to  tackle  every  agricul- 
tural problem,  develops  the  knowledge 
which  is  the  basis  of  the  whole  educa- 
tional effort.  Its  regulatory  work,  util- 
izing educational  more  than  punitive 
methods,  depends  on  these  facts  for  its 
effectiveness.     So  does  its  service  work." 

Our  extension  and  information  work, 
the  director  said,  is  designed  to  carry 
to  farmers  and  others  the  better  prac- 
tices developed  by  research. 

"In  1914,  when  the  Smith-Lever  Act 
was  passed,"  he  said,  "  it  was  declared 
in  Congress  that  the  knowledge  of  agri- 
culture possessed  by  the  department  and 
its  cooperating  agencies  was  25  years  in 
advance   of  the   practices   on   American 


LEVEL  OF  FARM  WAGES 
IS  LOWEST  SINCE  1922 


Low   Prices   for   Agricultural   Products 

Cause  Great  Reduction  in 

Demand  for  Workers 

A  sharp  increase  in  the  supply  of  farm 
labor,  together  with  a  further  decline  in 
the  demand  for  farm  workers,  forced  the 
index  of  the  general  level  of  farm  wages 
for  January  1,  1931,  to  the  lowest  level 
on  record  for  that  date  during  the  period 
it  has  been  computed  quarterly  (1923- 
1931).  The  wage  index,  at  129  per  cent 
of  the  pre-war  level  on  January  1  this 
year,  was  21  points  down  from  October 
1,  1930 ;  29  points  lower  than  a  year  ago ; 
and  8  points  below  January  1,  1923,  ac- 
cording to  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics.  The  seasonal  decline  of  21 
points  from  October  1  to  January  1  was 
the  largest  recorded  between  those  two 
dates  and  compared  with  an  average  sea- 
sonal decline  of  13.9  points  for  the  corre- 
sponding period  during  the  preceding  five 
years. 

Wages  Averaged  $1.87  Without  Board 

Day  wages  of  farm  workers  not  pro- 
vided with  board  averaged  $1.87  for  the 
country  as  a  whole  on  January  1,  while 
the  division  averages  ranged  from  $2.99 
per  day  for  the  North  Atlantic  States  to 
$1.25  in  the  South  Central  division. 

Wages  paid  hired  farm  labor  during 
1930  averaged  lower  than  in  any  year 
since  1922.  The  weighted  average  index 
of  farm  wages  last  year  was  152  per  cent 
of  pre-war  as  compared  to  170  in  1929, 
and  146  per  cent  of  pre-war.  in  1922. 

The  supply  of  farm  labor,  as  reported 
by  crop  correspondents,  averaged  113.8 
per  cent  of  normal  on  January  1,  as  com- 
pared to  109.6  a  month  earlier,  105.9  on 
October  1,  1930,  and  96.7  per  cent  of 
normal  a  year  ago.  The  increase  in  the 
supply  is  attributed  to  the  long  continued 
decline  in  industrial  employment. 

Although  a  large  number  of  workers 
formerly  employed  in  manufacturing  in- 
dustries are  now  available  for  farm  work, 
the  bureau  reports  that  the  demand  for 
farm  labor  is  the  smallest  in  many  years 
as  the  result  of  the  extremely  low  cur- 
rent prices  of  farm  products.  Demand 
was  reported  at  66.6  per  cent  of  normal 
on  January  1,  as  compared  to  68.9  a 
month  earlier,  75.2  on  October  1,  and 
84.2  per  cent  a  year  ago. 


farms.     That  disparity  is  not  so  great  to- 
day, but  a  disparity  nevertheless  exists." 
Mr.  Eisenhower  declared  that  there  is  a 
vital  need  to  coordinate  the  efforts  of  all 
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persons  engaged  in  disseminating  agri- 
cultural information.  At  present,  he  said, 
tne  farmer  too  often  gets  a  driblet  here 
and  a  driblet  there,  usually  from  differ- 
ent sources,  and  this  leads  to  confusion. 
Concentration  on  fewer  points,  logically 
presented,  would  be  more  effective. 

"  The  information  staff  is  not  inter- 
ested in  getting  '  publicity '  for  the  de- 
partment or  any  of  its  members,"  Mr. 
Eisenhower  declared.  "  There  is  no  need 
for  good-will  publicity.  It  should  be  our 
sole  effort  to  work  with  the  scientists  in 
interpreting  facts  that  the  public  needs 
and  expects,  and  to  carry  these  facts  ef- 
fectively to  those  who  can  use  them." 

In  conclusion  Mr.  Eisenhower  said 
that  the  librarians  and  the  information 
force  could  make  a  real  contribution  by 
studying  everything  that  has  been  pub- 
lished and  then  determining  what  types 
of  information  the  department  is  unable 
to  supply.  These  "  holes  "  in  the  printed 
word  should  be  called  to  the  attention  of 
the  proper  administrative  officers  and 
scientists  so  that  the  necessary  informa- 
tion can  be  supplied. 


Texas  Gtrus  Growers  Receive 

Help  in  Coloring  Difficulties 


J.  M.  Lutz,  of  the  office  of  horti- 
cultural crops  and  diseases,  Bureau  of 
Plant  Industry,  has  completed  a  prelimi- 
nary investigation  of  the  problems  aris- 
ing in  connection  with  the  artificial  col- 
oring of  citrus  fruit  in  the  Lower  Rio 
Grande  Valley.  Citrus  fruit  growers  in 
this  section  of  Texas  have  met  with  a 
number  of  difficulties  in  satisfactorily 
coloring  their  oranges  and  grapefruit  by 
the  common  method  of  using  kerosene 
fumes.  The  department's  assistance  is 
being  provided  in  the  introduction  of  im- 
proved methods  of  coloring  involving 
control  of  temperature  and  humidity  of 
the  fruit  during  treatment,  and  the  use 
of  ethylene  instead  of  kerosene  fumes. 
Mr.  Lutz  remained  in  Texas  as  long  as 
special-coloring  methods  had  to  be  used 
on  the  present  crop.  It  is  planned  to 
resume  this  investigation  early  next  fall 
when  greatest  difficulty  is  encountered. 


Senate  Action  Clears  Way  for 

First  Urgent  Deficiency  Bill 


AGRICULTURE  INVESTS 

The  Federal  Government  and  State 
agricultural  experiment  stations  spend 
close  to  $30,000,000  a  year  to  learn  how 
to  control  production,  reduce  loss,  and  in- 
crease the  profits  of  the  $60,000,000,000 
agricultural  industry.  This  is  only 
three-tenths  of  1  per  cent  of  the  annual 
turnover  of  $10,000,000,000.  a  somewhat 
smaller  proportion  than  the  $200,000,000 
which  other  industries  invest  in  research. 

This  investment  in  research,  according 
to  Dr.  A.  F.  Woods,  Director  of  Scientific 
Work,  has  made  American  agriculture, 
with  all  its  shortcomings,  the  best  in  the 
world.  Not  only  has  it  placed  the  busi- 
ness of  agriculture  on  a  sounder  basis 
than  it  otherwise  would  be.  but  it  has 
also  brought  about  a  conservation  of  the 
Nation's  wealth  of  forest  and  anima!  life. 
Other  industries  have  found  their  re- 
sen  reh  expenditures  a  good  investment  in 
progress,  Doctor  Woods  savs. 


Carrying  the  Robinson-Black  amend- 
ment to  appropriate  $25,000,000  for  the 
Red  Cross  to  relieve  distress,  the  In- 
terior Department's  appropriation  bill 
was  passed  by  the  Senate  by  a  vote  of 
56  to  27  on  January  21.  This  action  fol- 
lowed the  rejection  of  an  amendment 
offered  by  Senator  Reed  to  provide  that 
the  appropriation  should  not  be  made  if 
the  Red  Cross  succeeded  in  raising  $10,- 
000.000  by  February  9. 

The  $120,000,000  urgent  deficiency  bill 
carries  construction  items  totaling 
$1,284,655  for  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. These  items  are  for  clearing, 
surveying,  and  fencing  land ;  for  struc- 
tural and  other  improvements  and  insect 
control  on  the  national  forests ;  and  for 
repairs,  improvement,  and  construction 
of  farm  laboratory  and  other  buildings, 
etc.  For  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Indus- 
try the  bill  appropriates  $12,500 ;  for  the 
Bureau  of  Dairy  Industry,  $102,000;  for 
the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  $130,750; 
for  the  Forest  Service,  $533,800;  for  the 
Bureau  of  Biological  Survey,  $504,605. 

Employment  Stabilization  Board  Proposed 

Senator  Wagner's  bill  (S.  5776)'  to 
provide  for  the  advance  planning  and 
regulated  construction  of  public  works, 
for  the  stabilization  of  industry,  and  for 
the  partial  prevention  of  unemployment 
during  periods  of  business  depression, 
was  adopted  by  the  Senate  on  January 
21,  without  a  roll  call.  This  measure 
would  set  up  a  Federal  Employment 
Stabilization  Board,  consisting  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce,  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture, and  the  Secretary  of  Labor.  It 
would  be  the  duty  of  the  board  to  ad- 
vise the  President  from  time  to  time  as 
to  the  trend  of  improvement  and  busi- 
ness activity  and  to  cooperate  with  the 
Government  departments,  bureaus,  and 
independent  agencies  in  the  advance 
planning  of  public  works.  The  Govern- 
ment departments,  bureaus,  and  inde- 
pendent agencies  would  each  be  required 
to  prepare  a  6-year  advance  plan,  with 
estimates  showing  projects  allotted  to 
each  year. 

The  Senate  also  adopted  Senator  Wag- 
ner's resolution  (S.  Res.  374)  calling  for 
an  investigation  into  the  failure  of  the 
price  of  bread  to  reflect  the  decline  in  the 
price  of  wheat  and  flour.  Senator  Carey 
lias  introduced  a  resolution  (S.  Res. 
407)  calling  on  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry  to  investigate 
why  the  retail  price  paid  by  consumers 
for  meat  and  meat-food  products  does 
not  reflect  the  decline  in  the  price  re- 
ceived by  the  producers  and  the  packers 
for  such  commodities.  Senator  Brook- 
hart,  of  Iowa,  is  the  author  of  a  resolu- 
tion (S.  Res.  405)  directing  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry 
to  inquire  why  the  retail  price  paid  by 
the  consumer  for  milk  and  other  dairy 
products  does  not  reflect  the  decline  in 
the  price  received  by  dairy  farmers. 
Senator  Brookhart  has  also  introduced  a 
resolution  (S.  Res.  408)  requiring  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency  of 
the  Senate  to  make  a  complete  survey  of 
existing  cooperative  credit  laws  and  sys- 


tems. Senator  Shortridge,  of  Califor- 
nia, has  introduced  a  resolution  (S.  Res. 
390)  directing  the  United  States  Tariff 
Commission  to  investigate  differences  be- 
tween the  domestic  and  the  foreign  costs 
of  producing  casein. 

Bills   Introduced 

S.  5753  (Thomas,  Oklahoma),  author- 
izing issuance  of  a  permit  to  the  Izaak 
Walton  League  to  enter  the  Wichita  Na- 
tional Forest  and  Game  Preserve  to  make 
plans  for  a  memorial  to  commemorate 
the  achievements  of  the  league. 

H.  J.  Res.  468  (Patman,  Texas),  au- 
thorizing loans  in  certain  emergency 
cases  for  use  in  making  payments  on 
loans  of  Federal  land  banks  and  joint- 
stock  land  banks. 

S.  2113,  to  supplement  the  Federal  laws 
promoting  vocational  agriculture. 

H.  R.  16217  (Steagall,  Alabama), 
authorizing  loans  from  the  Treasury  to 
the  Federal  land  banks  for  the  creation 
of  special  reserves  to  enable  the  land 
banks  to  defer  mortgage  foreclosure  ac- 
tion when  that  course  seems  advisable. 

H.  R.  16336  (Haugen,  Iowa),  to  facili- 
tate the  use  and  occupancy  of  national- 
forest  lands  for  residence,  recreation, 
education,  industry,  and  commerce. 

H.  R.  16341  (Parker,  New  York),  to 
authorize  24-hour  quarantine  inspection 
service  in  certain  ports  of  the  United 
States. 

S.  5745  (Townsend,  Delaware),  to 
amend  the  act  defining  butter  and  regu- 
lating the  manufacture  and  sale  of  oleo- 
margarine. 


CORN-BORER  QUARANTINE  EXTENDED 

Important  changes  in  the  areas  regu- 
lated under  the  European  corn-borer 
quarantine  were  announced  by  Secretary 
Hyde,  effective  January  23.  In  addition 
to  the  changes  in  the  areas  under  restric- 
tion, the  most  important  of  which  relate 
to  the  New  England  States  and  New 
York,  several  minor  modifications  were 
made  in  the  restrictions  on  the  shipment 
of  ear  corn  and  string  and  wax  beans. 

Two  different  strains  of  the  corn  borer 
are  present  in  the  United  States.  The 
so-called  two-generation  form  develops 
two  broods  of  moths  a  year,  one  in  the 
spring  and  the  other  in  the  late  summer 
This  strain  now  occurs  in  most  of  the 
New  England  States  and  on  Long  Island. 
In  1930  it  was  found  in  several  new  loca- 
tions in  southwestern  New  England, 
southeastern  New  York  State,  central 
Massachusetts,  and  in  parts  of  Maine. 
The  two-generation  regulated  area  has 
been  extended  to  include  New  York  City 
and  parts  of  New  York  State,  New  Jer- 
sey. Connecticut,  Massachusetts,  and 
Maine. 

This  two-generation  form  of  the  borer 
has  caused  more  injury  than  the  one- 
generation  strain  and  the  department 
feels  it  is  especially  important  to  prevent 
its  spread  to  the  west  and  south.  It 
attacks  several  kinds  of  vegetables  as 
well  as  corn.  The  quarantine  regula- 
tions to  prevent  the  spread  of  this  form 
cover  the  movement  of  ear  corn,  broom- 
corn,  sorghums,  Sudan  grass,  cut  flowers 
or  entire  plants  of  chrysanthemums,  as- 
ters, gladioli,  and  dahlias,  lima  and  shell 
heaiis.  rhubarb,  and  beets  with  tops. 

The  one-generation  form  occurs  from 
eastern    Vermont    to    Michigan    and    In- 
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diana  and  south  to  West  Virginia  and 
was  found  in  only  a  few  new  localities 
last  season.  The  additions  to  the  one- 
generation  regulated  area  include  parts 
of  Connecticut,  New  Jersey,  Pennsyl- 
vania, West  Virginia,  Ohio,  and  Indiana. 

Thorough  inspections  in  Orange  and 
Rockland  Counties  in  New  York  State 
and  in  Woodbridge,  N.  J.,  disclosed  no 
infestation  of  the  corn  borer  and  all 
restrictions  are  removed  from  these 
areas. 

Regulations  imposed  on  the  one-genera- 
tion area  cover  only  corn,  broomcorn, 
sorghums,  and  Sudan  grass,  including 
the  stalks.  Since  the  one-generation 
strain  has  already  reached  the  two-gen- 
eration area  in  Massachusetts  and  New 
Hampshire,  no  further  attempts  will  be 
made  to  retard  the  spread  of  this  strain 
into  New  England.  Accordingly,  all  re- 
strictions are  removed  on  the  shipment 
of  ear  corn  from  the  one-generation  area 
to  the  two-generation  area  where  the 
areas  are  contiguous  in  New  England 
and  New  York. 

Another  change  of  interest  to  shippers 
is  one  which  authorizes  the  shipment  of 
green  corn  on  the  cob  from  the  two- 
generation  area  of  New  England  and  New 
York  State  during  the  period  from 
January  1  to  June  14,  inclusive.  During 
this  period  all  green  corn  in  northeastern 
markets  is  produced  south  of  the  in- 
fested area  and  since  no  corn  of  local 
production  which  might  have  been  ex- 
posed to  infestation  is  available,  no  certi- 
fication is  required.  A  further  modifica- 
tion is  the  removal  of  all  restrictions  on 
the  shipment  of  string  or  wax  beans. 
Corn-borer  infestation  in  beans  has  been 
found  to  be  limited  to  lima  and  shell 
varieties. 


Department  to  Organize  Farm 

For  U.  S.  Narcotic  Hospital 

The  department  is  cooperating  with  the 
Treasury  Department  in  making  plans 
for  a  farm  in  connection  with  the  United 
States  Narcotic  Hospital  to  be  located 
near  Lexington,  Ky.,  next  year. 

Recently  representatives  from  the  Bu- 
reaus of  Animal  Industry,  Dairy  Industry, 
Plant  Industry,  Chemistry  and  Soils,  and 
Agricultural  Economics,  accompanied 
Graham  H.  Woolfall  of  the  Supervising 
Architect's  Office,  Treasury  Department, 
to  Lexington,  to  select  a  location  for  the 
farm  buildings  and  to  obtain  local  in- 
formation necessary  in  organizing  the 
farm. 

The  reservation  contains  approximately 
1,050  acres.  Eight  hundred  acres  will 
be  set  aside  for  farming  purposes.  The 
farm  is  to  be  operated  mainly  to  supply 
food  for  the  institution  but  also  to  pro- 
vide outdoor  activities  for  the  inmates. 
There  will  be  a  dairy  herd  of  100  cows 
and  the  young  stock  necessary  to  main- 
tain the  herd.  A  poultry  plant  with  4,000 
laying  hens  will  be  maintained,  and  hogs 
enough  to  provide  160,000  pounds  of  pork 
annually.  Considerable  acreage  will  be 
devoted  to  potatoes,  sugar  corn,  tomatoes, 
and  other  truck  crops  adapted  to  the  soil 
and  climate.  There  will  also  be  a  proc- 
essing plant  to  take  care  of  surplus 
vegetables. 

The  somewhat  unusual  requirements 
in  the  matter  of  food  production  and  the 


SKINNER  TELLS  FARMERS  OF  BY-PRODUCT  UTILIZATION 

Cites  Work  cf  Chemists  in  Developing  Furfural  and  Checking  Citrus  Wastes— Foresees  Rural 
Gas  Works  and  Eventual  Rise  of  Paper  Industry 


Farming  in  America  can  not  be  con- 
ducted successfully  if  producers  continue 
to  remove  only  the  cream  of  their  crops 
and  allow  the  skimmed  portion  to  waste, 
Dr.  W.  W.  Skinner,  assistant  chief  of  the 
chemical  and  technological  research  unit 
of  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  and  Soils, 
told  Illinois  farmers  and  farm  leaders 
January  13  in  an  address  on  the  utiliza- 
tion of  farm  by-products  at  the  annual 
farm  week  of  the  University  of  Illinois. 
Citing  the  fact  that  for  every  100 
pounds  of  grain  produced  there  is  at  the 
same  time  produced  as  a  by-product  from 
100  to  250  pounds  of  straw  or  husks, 
Doctor  Skinner  said  the  time  has  come 
when  it  is  more  important  for  the  welfare 
of  the  farmer  and  of  the  country  as  a 
whole  to  conserve  material  already  pro- 
duced than  to  produce  additional  material. 
Relization  that  a  large  part  of  the  an- 
nual production  of  260,000,000  tons  of 
cornstalks,  cereal  straws,  corn  cobs,  cot- 
ton stalks,  and  similar  by-products  of  our 
most  important  crops  is  wasted  each 
year  has  led  the  department  to  study 
ways  of  most  profitably  utilizing  these 
farm  by-products,  Doctor  Skinner  told 
the  Corn  Belt  farmers. 

Citing  specific  instances  in  which  the 
department  has  aided  in  establishing  new 
uses  and  demands  for  wasted  products  of 
the  farm,  Doctor  Skinner  said :  "  When 
the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  and  Soils 
started  work  on  the  production  of  fur- 
fural in  1918,  it  was  a  chemical  curiosity 
selling  for  $30  a  pound.  Following  an  in- 
vestigation of  several  years,  the  bureau 
devised  a  process  and  special  apparatus 
for  the  economical  production  of  this  ma- 
terial. A  rapidly  growing  business  de- 
veloped in  which  industrial  concerns  an- 
nually produced  more  than  500,000  pounds 
of  furfural,  which  now  sells  at  from  10  to 
17%  cents  a  pound  for  use  in  the  manu- 
facture of  synthetic  resins  and  solvents. 

"  This  new  industry  which  originated 
in  basic  research  on  the  lowly  corncob 
in  the  laboratories  of  the  Bureau  of 
Chemistry  and  Soils,"  said  Doctor  Skin- 
ner, "  is  only  one  of  numerous  new  uses 
and  markets  for  farm  products  which 
resulted  from  scientific  research  in  the 
department." 

A  few  cases  cited  by  Doctor  Skinner  in 
which  department  chemists  have  demon- 
strated important  new  uses  for  farm 
wastes  and  by-products  are  the  mill-scale 
experiments  from  1908  to  1916  in  mak- 
ing paper  from  cornstalks,  broomcorn, 
sugarcane,  cotton-hull  fiber,  and  various 
other  crop  plants  and  the  issuance  in 
1911  of  a  bulletin  printed  on  paper  made 
from  cornstalks  and  similar  materials ; 


the  work  on  citrus  wastes  which  made 
valuable  by-products  out  of  citrus  culls 
which  were  formerly  a  liability;  the  de- 
velopment of  artificial  resins  and  plastics 
from  lignin  of  which  more  than  a  mil- 
lion tons  are  now  dumped  as  waste  into 
streams  by  American  pulp  factories;  and 
studies  to  develop  synthetic  tannin  from 
lignin  in  order  to  meet  the  tannin  short- 
age threatened  by  the  ravages  of  the 
chestnut  blight. 

Doctor  Skinner  told  how  the  Bureau 
of  Chemistry  and  Soils  has  demonstrated 
by  an  experimental  plant  that  gas  for 
illumination  and  cooking  can  be  produced 
readily  from  straw.  He  expressed  the 
belief  that  straw  can  be  utilized  profit- 
ably by  cooperative  plants  in  farm  com- 
munities to  supply  gas  compressed  in 
tanks  which  farmers  can  carry  home  and 
use  as  needed. 

Commenting  on  the  use  of  cornstalks 
and  straw  for  paper  making,  Doctor 
Skinner  said  it  is  obvious  that  as  oui 
wood  supply  decreases  and  the  cost  of 
wood  pulp  increases,  raw  materials  other 
than  wood  pulp  must  be  used  for  paper 
making,  and  therefore  the  investigations 
of  the  department  on  methods  of  utiliz- 
ing cornstalks  and  straw  for  paper  manu- 
facture are  of  increasing  interest  and 
value  to  American  farmers,  as  well  as  to 
the  newsprint-paper  industry,  which 
alone  uses  about  4,000  tons  per  day. 
Such  developments  take  place  slowly, 
however,  he  said,  and  require  the  com- 
bined efforts  of  the  producers  and  techni- 
cal experts. 


rather  limited  acreage  available  for  crops 
and  pasture  present  interesting  but  dif- 
ficult problems  in  organization  and  man- 
agement of  the  farm.  In  addition  to  100 
tons  of  concentrated  feeds  that  must  be 
bought  some  18,000  bushels  of  corn,  3,000 
bushels  of  small  grain,  200  tons  of  hay; 
and  360  acres  of  pasture  will  be  required 
to  provide  feed  for  the  livestock. 


FARM  BOARD  AIDS  DROUGHT  AREAS 

In  response  to  numerous  requests  that 
assistance  be  given  in  meeting  the  re- 
quirements for  food  and  clothing  in  the 
drought-stricken  communities,  the  Fed- 
eral Farm  Board  announces  that  it  is 
ready  and  willing  to  make  available  im- 
mediately any  quantities  of  stabilization 
wheat  and  cotton  that  may  be  needed. 

While  under  the  agricultural  market- 
ing act  such  supplies  can  not  be  donated, 
the  board  will  cause  the  stabilization  cor- 
porations to  furnish  their  commodities  to 
any  responsible  unit  of  Government  or  to 
the  American  Red  Cross  upon  easy  terms, 
which  will  enable  these  agencies  to 
promptly  alleviate  distress. 


Greenhouse  tomatoes  ripened  on  the 
vine  are  usually  better  than  those  grown 
out-of-doors  in  the  winter  and  spring, 
picked  green,  and  shipped  all  the  way 
from  the  South  Atlantic  and  Gulf  Coast 
States.  Although  the  intensive  culture 
and  heavy  expense  required  for  growing 
tomatoes  under  glass  make  them  more 
costly  than  those  grown  out-of-doors, 
the  housewife  usually  finds  the  greater 
cost  justified  because  of  the  higher  qual- 
ity of  the  greenhouse  tomatoes.  In  win- 
ter and  early  spring  tomatoes  are  usually 
served  as  a  salad  or  as  an  ingredient 
of  salads  and  "  a  little  bit  goes  a  long 
way." 
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Animal  Industry 

Jull,  M.  A. — Where  the  New  Tear  finds  the 
poultrv  industry.  Dalton's  Poultry  Jour., 
vol.  1,  no.  1,  pp.  9,  24,  25.     January,  1931. 

Biological  Survey 

Hyde,  A.  S. — Systematic  bird  conservation  in 
German  forests  (review).  The  Auk.  vol.  48, 
no.  1.  pp.  151-152.     January.  1931. 

Lincoln,  F.  C. — Bird  banding:  Its  first  dec- 
ade under  the  Biological  Survey  ;  and  Proto- 
calliphora  infestation  of  barn  and  bank 
swallows.  Bird  Banding,  vol.  2,  no.  1,  pp. 
27-34.     Januarv.   1931. 

[Wetmore,  a.,  and]  Lincoln,  F.  C. — The 
sharp-tailed  sparrow  at  Chesapeake  Beach, 
Md.  ;  and  The  chuck -wills-widow  in  Mary- 
land. The  Auk,  vol.  4S.  no.  1.  p.  121  and 
p.  126.  respectively.     January.  1931. 

Oman,  A.  E. — Rodent  pests  on  farms.  Farm 
and  Ranch,  vol.  49,  no.  48,  p.  13,  illus. 
November  30,  1930. 

Williams,  R.  W. — The  daintv  little  cattle 
egret.  Mo.  News  Bui.  Fla.  Dept.  Game  and 
Fresh-Water  Fish,  p.    [7].     January,  1931. 

Forest    Service 

Smith,  H.  A. — A  public  forest  policy.  Jour. 
Forestrv,  vol.  2S,  no.  7,  pp.  913-27,  Novem- 
ber,  1930. 

Tiemann,  H.  D. — Some  questions  and  answers. 
South.  Lumberman,  no.  1789,  pp.  66-67, 
illus.,   October   15,   1930. 

Food   and  Drug 

Barber,  S.  R. — The  facts  food  labels  t*  11. 
Pract.  Home  Econ.,  December,  1930,  vol  8, 
no.  12,  pp.  360. 

Rhoads.  E.  L. — Will  the  30  per  cent  standard 
be  fair?  Canning  Age,  January,  1931,  vol. 
12,  no.  1,  pp.  53. 

Wildman.  J.  D. — Utilization  of  natural  to- 
mato pectin  in  catsun  making.  Tbe  Can- 
ner,  December  20,  1930.  voL  72.  no.  1,  pp. 
11. 

Plant  Industry 

Cobb,  N.  A. — Some  recent  aspects  of  nema- 
tology.  ScL,  vol.  73,  no.  1SS0,  pp.  22-29, 
January  9,  1931. 

Johnson,  J.,  and  HOGGAN,  I.  A. — The  chal- 
lenge of  plant  virus  differentiation  and 
classification.  Sci.,  vol.  73,  no.  1SS0,  pp. 
29-32,  January  9,   1931. 


Russell,  P. — Prunus  serrulata  Lindl.  Variety 
Kwanzan.  Oriental  cberry.  Natl.  Hort. 
Mag.,  vol.  10,  no.  1,  pp.  46-48,  January, 
1931. 

Warner,  M.  F. — "  Plant  emigrants."  Natl. 
Hort,  Mag.,  vol.  10,  no.  1,  pp.  10-13,  Janu- 
ary, 1931. 

Public  Roads 

Edwards,  L.  N. — Letter  on  "Ancient  Bridges." 
Jour.  Roy.  Soc.  Arts,  vol.  78,  no.  4053,  pp. 
971-974,    Julv    25.    1930. 

Hewes,  L.  I. — Relation  of  Federal  aid  to 
county  highways.  Mountain  State  Coun- 
ties, vol.  2,  no.  12,  pp.  5-7,  December,  1930. 

MacDoxald,  T.  H. — Improving  conditions  in 
highway  construction.  S.  Dak.  Highway 
Mag.,  vol.  5,  no.  11,  pp.  4-6,  November, 
1930. 

Improving    conditions    in    public    road 

work.     Highwav  Builder,  vol.  10,  no.  11,  pp. 
13,   39,   40.   November.   1930. 

The   practical   application   of   highwa; 
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surveys  to  a  State  highway  system.  Amer. 
Highways,  vol.  10.  no.  1,  pp.  7-9,  20,  Jan- 
uary. 1931. 

Road   congress   message.     Wasser   und 


Wegebau  Zeitschrift.  vol.  28,  no.  18/19,  pp. 
269.   September,   1930. 

Scobet,  F.  C— History  of  investigations. 
Amer.  Soc.  Civ.  Engin.  Proc,  pt.  1,  pp. 
1225-1227.  August.  1930. 

Simoxsox,  W.  H. — The  Mount  Vernon  Me- 
morial Hishwav.  The  Amer.  City,  vol.  43. 
no.   4,  pp."  85-88,  October,   1930. 

Thee,  T.  C. — Constructing  contraction  joints 
in  concrete  pavements.  Roads  and  Streets, 
vol.  70,  no.  11,  pp.  401-402,  November, 
1930. 

Thee.  T.  C. — Labor-saving  apparatus  for  con- 
traction-joint construction.  Engin.  and 
Contract.,  vol.  49.  no.  12,  pp.  444-445.  De- 
cember.  1930. 

Tarxell,  D.  L. — Letter  on  "  Flow  of  water 
around  bends."  Engin.  News-Rec,  vol.  105, 
no.  24,  pp.  939-940,  December  11,  1930. 

Chemistry  and  Soils 

Chace,  E.  M.  and  Church,  C.  G. — Maturity 
data  on  the  California  Washington  navel 
orance.  Calif.  Citrogr.,  vol.  15,  no.  12,  pp. 
534  and  569,  October.  1930. 

Clark,  E.  P. — A  relation  between  rotenone. 
desuelin.  and  tephrosin.  Sci.,  vol.  78,  no. 
1879,  pp.  17-18,   January  2,   1931. 


pp.  n-i 
Deguehn 


I.  The  preparation,  puri- 
fication, and  properties  of  deguelin.  a  con- 
stituent of  certain  tropical  fish-poisoning 
plauts.  Jour.  Amer.  Chem.  Soc,  vol.  53, 
no.  1,  pp.  313-317.  January,  1931. 

Clarke,  I.  D. — Some  density  data  on  leather. 
Indus.  Engin.  Chem.,  vol.  23,  no.  1,  pp.  62- 
67.  January.  1931. 

Gersdorff,  W.  A.— The  toxicity  of  rotenone, 
isorotenone,  and  dihydrorotenone  to  gold- 
fish. Jour.  Amer.  Chem.  Soc.  vol.  52,  no. 
12,  pp.  5051-5056.   December.  1930. 

Hendricks,  S.  B. — The  crystal  structures  of 
organic  compounds.  Chem.  Rev.,  vol.  VII. 
no.  4,  December.  1930. 

Jacob,  K.  D. — Recent  developments  in  the 
phosphate  industrv.  Indus.  Engin.  Chem., 
vol.   23,   p.    14,   January,   1931. 

Jamiesox,  G.  S..  and  Baughmax,  W.  F. — Para 
rubber  seed  oil.  Oil  and  Fat  Indus.,  vol. 
7.  no.  11,  pp.  419-421  and  437,  November, 
1930. 

Lothrop,  R.  E..  and  Paine,  H.  S. — Diastolic 
activity  of  some  American  honeys.  Indus. 
Engin.*  Chem.,  vol.  20,  no.  1,  pp.  71-74, 
January,'  1931. 

Price,  David  J. — Accomplishments  in  dust  ex- 
plosion and  fire  prevention  of  interest  to 
firemen.  Proc.  Conv.  Internatl.  Assoc  Fire 
Fighters,  Halifax.  Nova  Scotia,  Canada, 
September   1-5.    1930. 

Shorey,  E.  C.  and  Martin.  J.  B. — The  pres- 
ence of  uronic  acids  in  soils.  Jour.  Amer. 
Chem.  Soc,  vol.  52.  pp.  4907-4915,  Decem- 
ber.  1930. 

Skixner.  J.  J. — The  relation  of  rare  elements 
to  soil  fertilitv  and  plant  growth.  Fert. 
Green  Book.  vol.  XI,  no.  10,  pp.  11-16,  De- 
cember, 1930. 
Smith,  C.  R. — Neonicotine  and  isomeric  py- 
ridvl  piperidines.  Jour.  Amer.  Chem.  Soc, 
vol".  53.  no.  1,  pp.  277-2S3,  January,  J  931. 


HAVE  YOU  SEEN  THIS  BOOK? 

The    following  book   belonging   to   the   main 
library   can   not   be   found.     Will  anyone   hav- 
ing information  in  regard  to  it,  please  report 
it  to  the  loan  desk  of  the  library. 
U.    S.    Dept.    of    Agricultural.     Bureau    of 

Public      Roads.     Public      roads,     vol.      5-6, 

1924-1926. 


Agriculture,  Horticulture 

Bird,  J.  S.  An  independent  Kansas  agricul- 
ture through  self-  eip.  Havs,  Kans.,  Wheat 
farming  co.    [1930?] 

Bruck,  E.  G.  A  eitricultura  na  California. 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  Servigo  do  informagoes  do 
ministerio  da  agricultura,  1930. 

Coxfederazioxe  Nazionale  Fascista  Agricol- 
tori.  Commissions  Tecnica  Per  la  I've 
da  Tavola.  Le  uve  da  tavola  direttive  per 
una  disciplina  della  produzione.  Milano, 
Alfieri  &   L.aeroix.   1930. 

Morocco.  Direction  Generale  de  l'agricul- 
tcre,  du  Commerce  ei  de  la  Coloxisa- 
tion.  Service  de  l'argicultcre  et  des 
Ameliorations  Agricoles.  Experimenta- 
tion agricole.  Rapport  quinquennal.  Es- 
sais  de  modes  et  de  densitgs  de  semis  de 
cereales  poursuivis  au  Maroc  de  1921  a 
1926.      Casablanca,    1929. 

Morocco.  Direction  GExEeale  de  lagricul- 
tuee,  du  Commerce  et  de  la  Colonisa- 
tion. Service  de  l-'agbiculture  et  des 
Ameliorations  Agricoles.  Experimenta- 
tion agricole.  Rapport  quinquennal.  Plan- 
tes  fourrageres.     Rabat.  1929. 

Werner,  Hugo.  Der  kartoffe'bau  nach  seinem 
jetzisen  rationellen  standpunkte.  Ed.  9. 
Berlin,   Parey,   1930. 

Domestic  Animals,  Veterinary  Medicine 

Congres  du  Mouton,  Paris,  1929.     Rapports. 

Paris,    1930. 
Freund,   Ludwig.      Die  parasiten.   parasitaren 

und     sonstigen    krankheiten    der    pelztiere. 

Hannover,   Schaper,  1930. 

Forestry 

Empire  Forestry  Association.  Empire  for- 
estry handbook,  1930.     London,  1930. 

Food  Plants 

St.  Augustine,  Trinidad.  Imperial  College 
of  Tropical  Agricultuee.  Cacao  survey. 
1930. 

Buildings 

Phelan,    V.    B.     The    care   and   repair    of   the 

heme.     N.  Y.,  Doubleday.  1931. 
Watson.  F.  R.     Acoustics  of  buildings.     Ed.  2. 

New  York,  Wiley,  1930. 

Sericulture 

Barbosa,  J.  V.  Cartilha  do  sericicultor.  Rio 
de  Janeiro,  Servigo  de  informagoes  do  minis- 
terio da  agricultura,  1930. 

Nature  Study,  Zoology 

Carr.  W.  H.     The  stir  of  nature.     New  York, 

Oxford  university  press.  1930. 
Germany.     Reichsgesundheitsamt.     Die  flie- 

senplaze     und     ihre     bekiimpfung.       Ed.     2. 

Berlin.^  Springer.  1930. 
Russ,    Karl.      Handbuch    fur    vogelliebhaber, 

-zuchter   und  -handler.     Magdeburg,   Creutz, 

1921-27. 

Pathology 

Medical  Research  Council  (Gt.  Brit.).  Tu- 
berculosis in  man  and  lower  animals.  Lon- 
don, 1930.      (Special  report  series,  no.  149.) 

Economics 

Hantos,  Elemee.  Die  rationalisierung  der 
weltwirtschaft.  Tubingen.  Mohr,  1930. 
(Recht  und  staat  in  geschichte  und  gegen- 
wart.  71.) 

Library   Economy 

Weersing.  F.  J.  A  plan  for  filing  and  index- 
ing educational  material.  Los  Angeles.  As- 
sociated students  store,  University  of  South- 
ern California,  1930. 

Research 

Osborn,    H.    F.     Fiftv-two   years   of  research, 
observation      and      publication,      1S77-1929. 
New  York,  Scribner.  1930. 
Biography 

Weiss,  H.  B.,  and  Ziegler.  G.  M.  Thomas 
Sav,  early  American  naturalist.  Springfield, 
He",  Thomas,  1931. 

Periodicals  Currently  Received 

Ecological  monographs,  quarterly,  vol.  1, 
no.  1,  January,  1931,  Durham,  N.  C.  Eco- 
logical society  of  America. 

Gabungslose  'fruchteverwertuns.  jahrg.  1, 
no.  2,   March-April,   1930,  Berlin. 
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NOON  NETWORK  PROGRAM 


Schedule  of  Speakers  and  Their  Sub- 
jects and  Dates  for  the  Broadcast  Week 
Beginning  Monday,  February  16 


The  network  radio  program  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  and  Federal  Farm  Board 
speaker  is  broadcast  during  the  National 
Farm  and  Home  Hour  by  38  associated  sta- 
tions of  the  National  Broadcasting  Co.  from 
12.55  to  1.10  p.  m. 

Monday,  February  16 

The  Price  Situation. — Dr.  O.  C.  Stine, 
principal  agricultural  economist,  division  of 
statistical  and  historical  research,  Bureau  of 
Agricultural  Economics. 

Second  speaker  to  be  announced. 

Tuesday,  February  17 

The  Garden  Calendar. — W.  R.  Beattie. 
senior  horticulturist,  division  of  horticultural 
crops  and  diseases,  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry. 

Putting  Weather  Reports  to  Vvtork. — 
Arthur  J.  DeMars,  meteorologist,  Weather 
Bureau. 

The  Hog  Market.— C.  A.  Burmeister,  agri- 
cultural economist,  division  of  livestock,  meats, 
and  wool,  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics. 

Thursday,  February  19 

The  Household  C  a  l  e  n  d  a  r. — Rowena 
Schmidt  Carpenter,  specialist  in  child  nutri- 
tion, food  and  nutrition  division,  Bureau  of 
Agricultural  Economics. 

Potting  Weather  Reports  to  Work. — 
Arthur  J.  DeMars,  meteorologist,  Weather 
Bureau. 

The  Cattle  Market. — C.  V.  Whalin,  prin- 
cipal marketing  specialist,  division  of  livestock, 
meats,  and  wool,  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Eco- 
nomics. 

The  Farm  Business  Library. — M.  S.  Eis- 
enhower, director  of  information,  U.  S.  D.  A. 

The  Week  With  the  Farm  Board. — Frank 
Ridgway,  director  of  information,  Federal 
Farm  Board. 

Second  Farm  Board  speaker  to  be  an- 
nounced. 

Farm  and  Home  Hour  Stations 

WJZ,  New  York;  WJR,  Detroit;  KWK,  St. 
Louis ;  KSTP,  St.  Paul  ;  WRVA,  Richmond ; 
WJAX,  Jacksonville ;  WHAS,  Louisville ; 
WMC,  Memphis ;  WJDX,  Jackson ;  KVOO, 
Tulsa ;  KPRC,  Houston  ;  WKY,  Oklahoma 
City;  WRC,  Washington;  WDAF,  Kansas 
City  ;  WBZ.  Springfield ;  WBZA,  Boston  ; 
WHAM,  Rochester ;  KFKX,  Chicago ;  WREN, 
Lawrence ;  WEBC,  Superior-Duluth ;  WIOD, 
Miami  Beach  ;  WSM,  Nashville ;  •  WSB,  At- 
lanta ;  WSMB,  New  Orleans ;  WFAA-WBAP, 
Dallas-Fort  Worth  ;  WOAI,  San  Antonio ; 
WOW,  Omaha:  KDKA,  Pittsburgh;  WAPI, 
Birmingham ;  KTHS,  Hot  Springs ;  KFAB, 
Lincoln  ;  WLW,  Cincinnati ;  WPTF,  Raleigh  ; 
WBAL,  Baltimore  ;  WHO,  Des  Moines ;  WOC, 
Davenport ;  KOA,  Denver ;  WFLA,  Clear- 
water;  WSUN,  St.  Petersburg.  The  follow- 
ing stations  take  the  Farm  and  Home  Hour 
on  Saturday  only :  KGO,  Oakland ;  KGW, 
Portland  ;  KHQ,  Spokane  ;  KFI,  Los  Angeles  ; 
and  KPO,  San  Francisco. 


EDMINSTER  JOINS  FOREIGN  SERVICE 

Lynn  Ramsay  Edminster  joined  the  foreign 
agricultural  service  of  the  Bureau  of  Agricul- 
tural Economics  January  2  as  principal  agri- 
cultural economist  to  take  charge  of  the  work 
on  foreign  agricultural  legislation.  Mr.  Ed- 
minster holds  an  A.  B.  degree  from  Harvard 
and  a  Ph.  D.  degree  from  Brookings  Institu- 
tion. For  three  years  he  was  a  member  of 
the  economic  staff  of  the  U.  S.  Tariff  Commis- 
sion and  for  seven  years  he  served  as  an  econ- 
omist in  the  Institute  of  Economics,  Brookings 
Institution.  He  was  associate  professor  of 
commerce  and  business  administration  at  the 
University  of  Virginia  1926-27,  and  for  10 
years  has  been  employed  as  part-time  professor 
in  the  School  of  Foreign  Service,  Georgetown 
University.  Mr.  Edminster  is  the  author  of 
The  Cattle  Industry  and  the  Tariff,  and  a 
book  recently  off  the  press.  International  Con- 
trol of  Raw  Materials.  Both  of  these  were 
published  under  the  auspices  of  the  Institute 
of  Economics.  The  Wheat  Industry  and  the 
Tariff,  now  in  manuscript,  of  which  he  is 
coauthor,  will  soon  be  published  by  the  Insti- 
tute of  Economics. 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS  ISSUED  BY  THE  DEPARTMENT 

(Please  address  requests  for  these  to  the  Division  of  Publications,  Office  of  Information) 


TUBERCULOSIS  OF  HOGS.  John  R.  Mohler,  Chief 
of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  and 
Henry  J.  Washburn,  bacteriologist,  patho- 
logical division,  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry. 
14  pp..  illus.  (Farmers'  Bulletin  78F, 
rev.)      November,   1930. 

FARM  SLAUGHTERING  AND  USE  OF  LAMB  AND  MUT- 
TON. C.  G.  Potts,  animal  husbandman,  ani- 
mal husbandry  division,  Bureau  of  Ani- 
mal Industry.  32  pp.,  illus.  (Farmers'  Bul- 
letin 1172F,  rev.)     December,  1930. 

SWEETCLOVER     IN     CORN-BELT     FARMING.      M.     A. 

Crosby,  assistant  agricultural  economist,  di- 
vision of  farm  management  and  costs,  Bu- 
reau of  Agricultural  Economics,  and  L.  W. 
Kephart,  senior  agronomist,  office  of  for- 
age crops  and  diseases,  Bureau  of  Plant  In- 
dustry. 26  pp.,  illus.  (Farmers'  Bulletin 
1653F.)     January,  1931. 

INSECTS  OF  THE  PECAN  AND  HOW  TO  COMBAT  THEM. 
G.  F.  Moznette,  entomologist,  T.  L.  Bissell, 
assistant  entomologist,  and  H.  S.  Adair,  as- 
sistant entomologist,  division  of  deciduous- 
fruit  insects,  Bureau  of  Entomology.  60 
pp.,  illus.  (Farmers'  Bulletin  1654F.) 
January,  1931. 

SUGGESTIONS  FOR  THE  MANAGEMENT  OF  SPRUCE 
STANDS  IN  THE  NORTHEAST.  Marinus  West- 
veld,  silviculturist,  Northeastern  Forest  Ex- 
periment Station,  Branch  of  Research,  For- 
est Service.  24  pp.,  illus.  (Circular  134C.) 
November,  1930. 

Discusses  the  importance  of  spruce  in  New 
York  and  New  England ;  gives  suggestions  for 
management.  With  careful  management 
spruce  timberlands  in  these  regions  can  be 
maintained  indefinitely  as  one  of  the  chief 
sources  of  pulpwood  for  paper.  Favorable 
growing  conditions  of  the  Northeast  make  it 
possible  to  maintain  and  even  increase  do- 
mestic production.  Improved  practices  in 
protection  of  young  growth  at  time  of  cutting 
and  in  slash  burning  and  fire  prevention  are 
probably  of  first  importance  ;  in  mixed  hard- 
wood-spruce stands,  "  weeding  out "  the 
smaller,  inferior  hardwood  growth  which 
comes  in  after  logging  may  be  advisable.  In 
some  cases  girdling  the  larger  defective  hard- 
woods is  suggested  to  prevent  shading  the 
small   conifers. 

FARMERS*  EXPERIENCES  AND  OPINIONS  AS  FAC- 
TORS INFLUENCING  THEIR  COTTON-MARKETING 
METHODS.  T.  B.  Manny,  senior  agricultural 
economist,  division  of  farm  population  and 
rural  life,  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Econom- 
ics. In  cooperation  with  the  division  of  co- 
operative marketing.  63  pp.  (Circular 
144C.)      January,  1931. 

PARASITES   AND   PARASITIC   DISEASES    OF   HORSES. 

Benjamin  Schwartz,  senior  zoologist.  Marion 
Imes,  senior  veterinarian,  and  Willard  H. 
Wright,  associate  veterinarian,  zoological 
division,  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry.  55 
pp.,  illus.  (Circular  148C.)  November, 
1930. 

Popular ;  intended  for  practicing  veterina- 
rians and  horse  owners  interested  in  control- 
ling internal  and  external  parasites.  Horses 
are  particularly  subject  to  large  numbers  and 
many  kinds  of  parasites.  The  most  common 
and  troublesome  horse  parasites  live  in  the  di- 
gestive tract.  Horses  acquire  most  of  them 
with  feed  and  water  contaminated  with  ma- 
nure from  affected  horses ;  certain  parasites 
are  transmitted  by  flies.  Control  measures 
include  sanitation  in  stables,  rotation  or  light 
stocking  of  pastures  to  prevent  infestation  of 
healthy  animals,  avoidance  of  feeding  horses 
from  the  ground,  control  of  flies,  and  other 
sanitary  measures.  External  parasites  such 
as  lice,  mites,  and  ticks  may  be  controlled  by 
dipping,  spraying,  and  sometimes  by  fumigat- 
ing affected  animals. 

FOREST  AND   RANGE   RESOURCES   OF   UTAH:    THEIR 
PROTECTION  AND  USE.     Prepared  by  the  For- 
est   Service    Intermountain    Region,    in    co- 
operation  with   Utah   Department   of  Public 
Instruction.    102   pp.,  illus.      (Miscellaneous 
Publication  90  MP.)      October,  1930. 
Discusses   the   value   of   Utah's    forests   and 
ranges   and  their   management  on   the   State's 
national  forests.     With  farming  in  Utah  lim- 
ited chiefly  to  a  few  million  acres  under  irri- 
gation,   grazing    is    of    paramount    importance 
in  most  districts  and  a  permanent  forest  and 
grazing    policy    is    necessary.     Practically    all 
the  saw  timber  of  Utah,   estimated  at   about 


3,000,000  board  feet,  lies  within  its  national 
forests.  It  is  estimated  that  +hese  timber  re- 
sources can  be  more  than  doubled  by  good 
forestry  and  eventual  planting  on  lands  adapt- 
ed primarily  to  timber  growing.  The  bulletin 
outlines  the  principle  of  a  permanent  timber 
supply  as  practiced  by  the  Forest  Service  on 
the  national  forests. 

ECOLOGICAL  STUDIES   OF   THE   BEET  LEAF  HOPPER. 

Walter     Carter,     entomologist,    division    of 

truck-crop   insects.   Bureau    of    Entomology. 

115   pp.,  illus.      (Technical   Bulletin   206T.) 

November,   1930. 

A  technical  paper  intended  primarily  for 
entomologists  and  others  interested  in  animal 
ecology.  Studies  were  made  of  th?  life  his- 
tory and  habits  of  the  beet  leaf  hopper  in  a 
selected  portion  of  its  natural  breeding 
ground,  the  relationships  of  the  leaf  hopper 
to  other  species  of  insects,  the  importance  of 
a  suitable  succession  of  host  plants,  and  the 
effects  of  physical  factors  of  environment  upon 
the  abundance  of  the  insect.  The  techuic  and 
apparatus  used  are  described,  and  suggestions 
are  made  for  the  practical  application  of  re- 
sults of  these  studies. 

EXPERIMENT  STATION  RECORD,  Vol.  63,  No.  8.  De- 
cember, 1930. 

REPORT  OF  THE  ALASKA  EXPERIMENT  STATIONS, 
1929.     58  pp.,  illus.     December,  1930. 

SOIL  SURVEY  OF  BURKE  COUNTY,  NORTH  CAROLINA. 

W.  D.  Lee,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
in  charge,  and  S.  R.  Bacon,  North  Carolina 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  North  Caro- 
lina Agricultural  Experiment  Station. 
34  pp.,  illus.      (No.  22,  Series  1926.) 

RAT  PROOFING  BUILDINGS  AND  PREMISES.     James 
Silver,     associate     biologist,      and     W.     E. 
Crouch,   senior   biologist,    division   of  preda- 
tory-animal  and   rodent   control.    Bureau   of 
Biological    Survey,   and   M.   C.   Betts,   senior 
architect,   division   of  agricultural  engineer- 
ing,  Bureau  of  Public  Roads,   26  pp..   illus. 
(Farmers'  Bulletin  1638  F.)  December,  1930. 
Gives    details    and    illustrates    methods    for 
rat  proofing  farm  structures,  including  barns, 
corncribs,  granaries,  and  poultry  houses.     Rat 
proofing    city    buildings    such    as    warehouses 
and  markets,  is  also  discussed,  and  suggestions 
are    offered    for    city-wide    efforts    to    suppress 
the  rat  pest.      A  model  rat-proofing  ordinance 
and  an  ordinance  regulating  the  collection  and 
disposal    of    garbage,    prepared    by    the    U.    S. 
Public  Health  Service,  are  included.     Removal 
of  the   rat's   food    and   shelter   as   a   practical 
means  of  permanent  control  is  emphasized,  for 
"  the    number    of    rats    on    premises    and    the 
extent  of  their  destructiveness  are  usuallv  in 
direct  proportion  to  the  available  food  supply 
and  shelter." 

FERTILIZERS  FOR  PECAN  SOILS.  J.  "J.  Skinner, 
senior  biochemist,  division  of  soil  fertility, 
soil  investigations,  Bureau  of  Chemistrv  and 
Soils.  8  pp.,  illus.  (Leaflet  71L.)  Novem- 
her,  1930. 

Primarily  for  pecan  growers  and  farmers  of 
the  Southern  States  '  interested  in  adding 
pecans  to  their  farm  products,  this  popular 
leaflet  states  that  the  four  most  important 
factors  in  successful  pecan  growing  are  good 
soil,  green  manuring,  proper  tillage,  and  cor- 
rect fertilization.  Fertilizer  applications  give 
sufficient  increase  in  yields  to  pay  a  profit 
when  the  nuts  are  valued  at  25  or  '30  cents  a 
pound,  but  to  maintain  fertility  the  growing  of 
cover  crops  and  the  incorporation  of  organic 
matter  are  also  important.  Results  of  fertili- 
zer experiments  with  pecans  are  given  for  a 
variety  of  soil  types. 

NOTICES  OF  JUDGMENT  UNDER  THE  FOOD  AND 
DRUGS  ACT.  (N.  J.,  F.  D.  17151-17175), 
pp.  99-119.  January,  1931  ;  (N.  J.,  F.  D. 
17176-17200),  pp.  121-131.     January,  1931. 


G.  E.  Holman,  leader  of  predatory-animal 
control  for  Utah,  recently  secured  a  small 
female  brown  bear  which  he  has  presented  to 
the  National  Zoological  Park  in  Washington, 
D.   C. 

M.  Hondo,  of  the  Japanese  tobacco  mo- 
nopoly, has  spent  some  time  at  Danville,  Va., 
studying  the  tobacco  grading  system  of  the 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics.  He  has 
determined  which  of  the  United  States  grades 
meet  the  Japanese  requirements. 
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FARM  BOARD  ISSUES  BULLETIN 

What  farmers  are  doing  with  Government 
assistance  to  set  up  cooperative  machinery, 
owned  and  controlled  by  themselves,  to  mar- 
ket in  their  interest  the  crops  they  produce,  is 
described  in  Bulletin  3,  Farmers  Build  Their 
Marketing  Machinery,  recently  issued  by  the 
Federal  Farm  Board.  The  publication  ex- 
plains the  national  program  of  commodity  co- 
operative marketing  being  developed  under  the 
agricultural  marketing  act ;  gives  detailed  in- 
formation of  the  progress  made  to  December 
1,  1930;  and  tells  how  the  individual  farmer 
may  participate  in  the  program  and  what 
benefits  will  come  to  him.  Maps  and  charts 
show  how  the  various  commodity  cooperatives 
operate  and  the  territory  they  s"erve. 


UNITY  CLUB  MEETS 

The  Unity  Club,  of  Indianapolis,  held  its 
regular  monthly  meeting  on  January  12  at  the 
board  of  trade.  President  C.  A.  Waalen  pre- 
sided. R.  C.  Spencer  and  P.  G.  Barrett,  of  the 
Weather  Bureau,  who  were  present,  were  in- 
vited to  become  members.  During  luncheon 
Dr.  F.  X.  Wallace.  State  entomologist  of  In- 
diana, discussed  the  control  of  the  corn  borer 
and  the  manufacture  of  paper  from  corn  fod- 
der. In  the  round-table  talk  the  club  dis- 
cussed the  work  of  the  department,  sick  and 
annual  leave,  and  the  retirement  act.  The 
following  officers  were  elected  :  F.  W.  Dennis, 
president ;  J.  H.  Carroll,  vice  president ;  F.  H. 
Ackelow,  secretary-treasurer. 


EXTENSION  PERSONNEL  CHANGES 

Missouri. — Owen  McCammon  resigned  as 
county  agent  of  Clinton  County,  November  30. 
1930.  J.  D.  Monin,  jr..  was  transferred  from 
county  agent  in  Caldwell  County  to  county 
agent  in  Rav  County,  with  headquarters  at 
Richmond.  Mo..  December  1,  1930.  Tom  M. 
Berrv  was  appointed  county  agent  of  Caldwell 
County.  December  1.  1930.  J.  C.  Caldwell 
resigned  as  district  agent  of  Washington  and 
Iron  Counties,  December  31,  1930.  Lois  B. 
Gahan  resigned  as  home  economics  asrent  of 
Perry  County.  December  31,  1930.  Esther 
McCracken  resigned  as  home  economics  agent 
of  Ralls  County,  December  21.  1930.  Russell 
Landers  was  appointed  as  assistant  county 
agent  in  St.  Louis  County,  December  13,  1930. 


FORTY  FILMS  RETIRED 

About  40  films  covering  as  many  subjects 
have  been  retired  in  1930,  in  several  cases 
to  make  way  for  newer  and  better  ones  on 
the  same  subject,  says  the  office  of  motion 
pictures.  The  last  worn-out  print,  with  the 
negative,  is  filed  in  a  fireproof  vault. 

Among  the  films  placed  on  the  retired  list 
since    January    1    are    the    following :    Poison, 


which  showed  the  work  of  the  old  Insecticide 
and  Fungicide  Board,  now  carried  on  by  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration ;  Control  of 
Hog  Cholera.  1  reel,  replaced  by  a  2-reel  film, 
This  Little  Pig  Stayed  Home ;  Hog  Breeds  and 
Hog  Management,  replaced  by  How  to  Grow 
Hogs  ;  Layers  and  Liars,  replaced  by  Layers 
or  Loafers ;  Wheat  Grading  Under  Federal 
Supervision,  1  reel,  replaced  by  a  2-reel  film, 
Wheat  Grading :  Corn  Borer  Control  in  the 
Corn   Belt,   replaced   bv   Corn   and   the   Borer, 

1  reel,  and  The  Corn  Borer  and  What  To  Do 
About  It.  2  reels. 

A  series  showing  damage  to  white  pine  by 
blister  rust  has  been  replaced  by  The  Pines 
and  Blister  Rust — A  Menace  to  Western  Tim- 
ber ;   Dust  Explosions   in   Mills  and  Elevators, 

2  reels,  by  Explosive  Dusts.  1  reel ;  and  Co- 
operative Marketing — Pacific  Coast  Eggs,  2 
reels,  by  Cooperative  Marketing — Eggs  and 
Poultry,   3  reels. 

Other  films  retired  are  :  Out  of  the  Shadows, 
Home  Gardening,  Garden  Gold,  Sir  Lacteus — ■ 
The  Good  Milk  Knight,  Cotton  Ginning  and 
Marketing,  Cotton  Manufacture.  Wheat — Sack 
Handling.  Wheat — Bulk  Handling,  Wheat — 
Transportation  and  Storage.  Wheat  Harvest 
in  the  Pacific  Northwest.  From  Wool  to  Cloth. 
A  Tear  with  the  Flock.  Last  Days  of  the 
Prairie  Dog.  High  Steppers,  Seeing  Washing- 
ton, Bill  Jones — Champion  Farmer,  Anne's 
Aigrette,  Where  Uncle  Sam  Raises  Poultry, 
Poultry  Pests  and  Their  Control,  Fighting  In- 
sects with  Airplanes.  King  Apple's  Enemies, 
Western  Cantaloupe  Industry.  Production's 
Pulse,  Should  I  Buy  a  Tractor?,  and  A  Letter 
to   Dad. 


COMPLETE  LOCALIZED   FILM  STRIPS 

Fourteen  localized  film  strips  have  been 
completed  by  the  Office  of  Cooperative  Exten- 
sion Work  in  cooperation  with  county  exten- 
sion agents,  specialists,  and  other  extension 
workers.  The  photographs  used  were  local 
pictures  either  selected  or  taken  by  the  agents. 

These  series  include :  Georgia — Through  the 
day  at  Camp  Wilkins  1 103  frames)  ;  Maine — 
Running  water  in  the  home  (2S  frames),  po- 
tato management  in  Maine  (107  frames  i  : 
Maryland — Bright  spots  on  the  farm,  electri- 
cally (59  frames.i .  boys'  and  girls'  4-H  club 
camp.  Harford  County  (67  frames ,  some 
flower  gardens  of  Maryland  1 50  frames),  eco- 
nomical feeding  of  dairy  cows,  Frederick 
County  (2S  frames),  grow  healthy  poults.  Har- 
ford County  (48  frames),  more  tomatoes  on 
fewer  acres.  Harford  County  (45  frames)  : 
North  Carolina — Making  cheese  in  western 
North  Carolina  (35  frames)  :  South  Carolina — 
South  Carolina  home-demonstration  work  ( S6 
frames  i  :  Virginia — Cooperative  marketing  of 
fluid  milk  (63  frames),  marketing  Virginia 
poultry  (68  frames;,  methods  of  marketing 
Virginia   eggs    (105   frames). 

Prints  of  these  series  were  made  on  stand- 
ard width  motion-picture  films  suitable  for 
showing  by  portable  film-strip  projectors  or 
adapters  for  use  within  a  standard  glass  lan- 
tern slide  projector. 


RETIREMENT  FROM  THE  SERVICE 

AGE 


Name 

Title 

Bureau 

Service 

62-year  group 
Crawford,  John  W.i 

Years 
24 
23 
24 

24 
23 

27 

29 
29 
32 
33 

39 

Months 
3 

Fein,  John  H.i 

do 

do... 

do 

do 

Assistant  veterinarian 

Junior  laborer 

Junior  administrative  officer 

do... 

Garrity,  Michael  H.' 

Miller,  Samuel  H.1 

Nutto,  Louis  ' 

Smith,  Jesse  P.  F.i    

do 

do 

do... 

do 

3 

1 

65-year  group 

70-year  group 

do... 

Secretary 

Cutshall,  George  W.i 

0 

Lancaster,  Carrie  M.1 

Agricultural  Economics 

- 

Pindell,  Lewis  M.>__      

6 

1 
12 

Cole,  George  W.>._ 

Forest  Service 

15 

1 

i  Effective  Dec.  31, 1930 


Effective  July  31,  1930. 


» Effective  Sept. 


SCHOOLS  USE  DEPARTMENT  FILMS 

Many  schools  in  and  near  Washington,  D.  C, 
use  department  films  as  part  of  their  regular 
classroom  instruction,  says  the  Office  of  Mo- 
tion Pictures.  When  no  projection  machines 
are  available  at  the  schools,  teachers  often 
bring  their  pupils  to  the  department's  projec- 
tion room.  Two  films  recently  chosen  by  a 
teacher  to  sum  up  the  subject  of  lumbering 
were  Harvesting  Uncle  Sam's  Timber  and 
Pines — From  Seed  to  Sawmill. 

Speaking  of  these  film  lessons,  one  teacher 
said :  "  It  is  surprising  how  much  the  chil- 
dren get  out  of  the  department's  films,  even 
the  technical  parts.  We  have  follow-up  les- 
sons in  the  classroom.  usuaUy  the  day  after 
the  showing — sometimes  verbal  discussions  of 
what  has  been  seen  and  sometimes  written 
e-says.  From  these  we  find  that  the  '  how- 
things-are-done  '  films  and  those  showing 
methods  and  operations  make  the  greatest  im- 
pression on  the  children." 


FOOD  MAKES  A  DIFFERENCE 

How  food  makes  a  difference  in  the  develop- 
ment of  children  is  shown  by  a  film  prepared 
by  the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics  and  re- 
leased recently  by  the  Office  of  Motion  Pictures. 
Children,  white  rats,  livestock,  and  plant  crops 
are  used  to  demonstrate  signs  of  good  and  of 
poor  nutrition. 

As  children  can  not  be  used  in  experiments 
that  show  what  happens  on  a  poor  diet,  white 
rats  were  chosen  for  this  purpose.  Two  rats 
from  the  same  litter  were  fed  experimentally 
for  this  movie.  Both  were  given  meat,  po- 
tato, whole  wheat,  butter,  sugar  and  salt,  and 
water.  One  was  given  in  addition  milk  and 
some  spinach  and  carrots.  The  rats  lived  in 
cases  exactly  alike,  side  by  side,  for  16  weeks. 
At  the  end  of  this  time  the  animal  kept  on 
the  unbalanced  diet  was  stunted  and  in  every 
way  sh>  wed  the  effect  of  poor  nutrition.  The 
rat  that  had  received  milk  and  fresh  vege- 
tables erew  well  and  was  healthy.  His  skele- 
ton was  much  larger  and  his  teeth  and  bones 
were  straight. 

Children  show  some  of  the  same  siarns  of 
good  and  of  poor  nutrition  as  rats.  Mothers 
will  be  impressed  by  the  stooped  backs,  winged 
shoulder  blades,  bow  legs  or  knock-knees,  flat 
chests,  and  dark-circled  eyes  of  children  who 
have  not  had  good  food,  in  contrast  with  the 
sturdy  bodies,  straight  backs,  flat  shoulders, 
full-rounded  chests,  strong  white  teeth,  and 
happy  faces  of  the  properly  fed  children. 


B.  A.  E.  WORKER  PATENTS  COLORIMETER 

Application  for  a  patent  h:is  been  made 
throueh  the  department  by  Miss  Dorothy 
Nickerson.  division  of  cotton  marketing.  Bu- 
reau of  Agricultural  Economics,  on  a  special 
colorimeter  she  has  devised  for  measuring 
color  in  various  agricultural  commodities. 
The  invention  uses  the  disk  mixture  method. 
Color  in  hay  and  cotton  is  not  only  measured 
by  this  means,  but  occasionally"  seed  and 
products  for  canning  are  so  tested.  It  is 
possible  to  measure  color  of  products  in 
liquid  or  dry  form  on  the  instrument. 

Other  branches  of  the  department  now 
employ  this  disk  method  of  measurement  in 
their  work  with  one  of  the  several  models  of 
the  instrument.  Models  following  Miss  Nick- 
erson's  device  have  been  adapted  for  use  at 
some  of  the  agricultural  experiment  stations 
and  for  industrial  use.  The  latest  model  will 
be  shown  at  the  color  exhibit  at  the  Museum 
of  Peaceful  Arts  in  New  York  City,  besrun 
the  middle  of  the  month  and  running  through 
February. 


A  shipper  whose  complaint  under  the  pro- 
duce agencv  act  resulted  in  his  receiving 
$996.40  from  the  defendant  in  full  settlement 
of  his  account,  writes  the  division  of  fruits 
and    vegetables :     "  This     is     to    advise     that 

has  paid  his  account  with   us  in   full. 

I  wish  to  thank  you  for  the  assistance  you 
have  rendered  us  in  making  this  settlement. 
If  it  was  not  for  the  produce  agency  act  and 
the  way  it  is  enforced  by  the  department, 
we  would  have  been  compelled  to  go  to  Pitta- 
burgh  and  start  litigation  that  no  one  could 
tell  when  and  where   would  have  finished." 


Methods  Used  by  the  United  States  Crop 
Reoortins  Board  in  Estimating  the  Cotton 
Crop,  an  article  by  W.  F.  Callander  and  V.  C. 
Childs,  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,  ap- 
pears in  the  Cotton  Year  Book  of  the  New 
York  Cotton  Exchange,  1930. 
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Bovine  Tuberculosis  Campaign 
Made  Rapid  Progress  in  1930 


Since  initiating  in  1917  the  cooperative 
campaign  to  eradicate  bovine  tubercu- 
losis, State  and  Federal  agencies  have 
slaughtered  more  than  two-thirds  of  the 
infected  cattle  in  the  country,  said  Dr. 
Elmer  Lash,  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal 
Industry,  speaking  before  the  South- 
western States  Tuberculosis  Conference 
at  Jackson,  Miss.,  on  January  22. 

"  During  this  period  veterinarians  en- 
gaged in  this  work  have  tested  and  re- 
tested  more  than  75,000,000  cattle," 
Doctor  Lash  said.  "  Of  these  animals 
they  found  approximately  2,000,000  cattle 
infected  with  the  disease,  and  all  of  these 
have  been  slaughtered.  The  consistent 
efforts  of  Federal,  State,  and  county  vet- 
erinarians have  reduced  the  infection  of 
cattle  from  4  per  cent  in  1922  to  1.7  per 
cent  on  January  1,  1931.  To-day  there 
are  less  than  1,000,000  tuberculous  cattle 
in  the  United  States. 


Wisconsin  Growers  to  Have 

Tobacco-Grading  Service 


Tobacco  grading  service  for  the  north- 
ern Wisconsin  Tobacco  Marketing  Pool 
will  soon  be  inaugurated  under  an 
agreement  between  the  Bureau  of  Agri- 
cultural Economics  and  the  Wisconsin 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  Markets, 
and  an  agreement  with  the  Wisconsin 
pool. 

Under  this  agreement,  the  Federal  and 
State  Departments  of  Agriculture  will 
employ  graders  and  supervisors  to  do 
the  grading  heretofore  done  by  the  pool. 
Adherence  to  the  Federal  standard  grades 
for  northern  Wisconsin  tobacco  is  guar- 
anteed and  the  interests  of  the  pool  and 
of  the  buyers  will  be  safeguarded 
impartially. 

This  development,  in  which  the 
growers,  representatives,  and  buyers  have 
manifested  keen  interest,  is  looked  upon 
by  the  department  as  an  important  step 
forward  in  its  tobacco  grading  service 
and  in  the  application  of  United  States 
standard  grades  for  tobacco. 


Development  of  industry  and  irriga- 
tion farming  in  the  valley  lands  of  the 
intermountain  region  depends  largely  on 
protection  of  the  high  mountain  water- 
sheds, says  the  Forest  Service.  If  the 
vegetative  cover  did  not .  catch  and  hold 
rain  and  snow  and  allow  regular  run- 
off from  the  mountains,  many  valley 
communities  of  the  intermountain  coun- 
try of  Utah,  Nevada,  southern  Idaho, 
and  parts  of  Wyoming  and  Arizona, 
could  not  exist.  National  forest  bound- 
aries in  this  region  inclose  about  80  per 
cent  of  the  high  timber  and  watershed 
lands,  which  the  Forest  Service  guards 
against  depletion,  wastage  by  fire,  and 
overgrazing.  More  than  one-fourth  of 
the  timber  of  the  region  is  cut  from  the 
national  forests.  Three  million  head  of 
livestock  graze  on  these  lands  in  sum- 
mer and  the  grazing  capacity  is  increas- 
ing under  regulation. 


BIRD  REPORTERS  HAVE  OBSERVED  MIGRATIONS  FOR  40  YEARS 


Biological  Survey  Honors  Eight  Cooperators  Who  Have  Made  Local  Records  of  North  American  Birds 

Over  Long  Period 


In  recognition  of  their  long  and  faith- 
ful services  in  cooperating  with  the  Bu- 
reau of  Biological  Survey  by  reporting 
local  observations  of  the  migration  of 
North  American  birds,  Paul  G.  Reding- 
ton,  chief  of  the  survey,  has  sent  en- 
grossed testimonials  to  8  persons,  each  of 
whom  has  sent  reports  to  the  bureau  for 
more  than  40  years.  In  some  cases  the 
records  antedate  the  establishment  of  the 
Biological  Survey  in  1885. 

Mr.  Redington's  testimonials  were  sent 
to  Seymour  R.  Ingersoll,  of  New  Smyrna. 
Fla.,  for  records  covering  the  past  53 
years  (Ohio,  1878-1888;  New  York,  1S89- 
1921 ;  and  Florida,  1922-1930)  :  H. 
Martyn  Micklem,  a  farmer  of  Shipman, 
Va.,  53  years  (Virginia,  since  1878)  ; 
Franklin  Lorenzo  Burns,  of  Berwyn,  Pa., 
author  of  The  Ornithology  of  Chester 
County,  Pa.,  47  years  (Pennsylvania, 
since  1884)  ;  Clement  Samuel  Brimley,  of 
Raleigh,  N.  C,  assistant  in  the  insect 
survey  of  North  Carolina  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  one  of  the  authors  of  the 
Birds  of  North  Carolina,  46  years  (North 
Carolina,  since  1885)  ;  Dr.  George  Her- 
man Jennings,  a  physician  of  Jewett 
City,  Conn.,  45  years   (Connecticut,  since 

1886)  ;  Prof.  Edwin  Lincoln  Moseley,  of 
Bowling  Green,  Ohio,  head  of  the  depart- 
ment of  biology  of  the  Ohio  State  Normal 
College,  author  of  several  books  and  pa- 
pers on  biological  subjects,  45  years  (Ohio, 
since  1886)  ;  Willis  Woodford  Worthing- 
ton,  of  Shelter  Island  Heights,  Long  Is- 
land, N.  Y.,  44  years   (New  York,  since 

1887)  ;  and,  F.  F.  Crevecoeur,  a  farmer 
of  Onaga,  Kans.,  41  years  (Kansas,  since 
1890). 

One  of  the  most  complete  sets  of  rec- 
ords   received    from    one    observer    was 


FOREST  PLANTING  IN  CALIFORNIA 

More  than  3,000  acres  were  planted  to 
forest  trees  in  the  national  forests  of 
California  last  year,  says  the  Forest 
Service.  Regional  Forester  S.  B.  Show 
reports  that  the  reforestation  of  denuded 
lands  has  been  somewhat  hampered  by 
fire,  browsing  animals,  and  dry  weather, 
but  is  being  continued  consistently  in 
the  national  forests  of  California.  "  Re- 
stocking forests  with  the  more  desirable 
varieties  of  trees  must  be  accompanied 
by  rigid  fire  protection,  if  we  are  to  suc- 
ceed with  planting  at  all,"  Mr.  Show 
says.  "  Little  planted  trees  have  no 
chance  whatever  in  fires." 


A  rice-scouring  device  that  mechani- 
cally removes  bran  from  small  samples 
of  brown  rice  and  may  be  used  also  to 
remove  the  hulls  and  bran  from  rough 
rice  of  good  milling  quality  has  been  de- 
veloped by  R.  M.  Gehl,  grain  marketing 
specialist  of  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics.  Scouring  brown  or  rough 
rice  reveals  the  color  and  the  general 
appearance  of  the  kernels,  discloses  the 
freedom  from  damage  or  the  extent  and 
nature  of  the  damage,  and  makes  possible 
more  accurate  inspection,  says  Mr.  Gehl. 


made  by  the  late  George  Rivers  White, 
of  Ottawa,  Ontario,  who  sent  observa- 
tions spring  and  fall  from  1884  until  his 
death  in  1927,  a  period  of  43  years. 
About  250  reports  are  received  each  year. 
These  records  are  copied  on  cards,  each 
card  representing  one  species,  one  local- 
ity, and  one  observer.  The  notes  from 
volunteer  observers  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada  over  45  years,  together  with 
similar  material  taken  by  the  Biological 
Survey  from  published  sources,  now  com- 
prise nearly  a  million  and  a  half  cards. 


LARGE-SCALE  INSECT  TRAPPING 

In  the  surmner  of  1929  approximately 
17,500  Japanese-beetle  traps  baited  with 
geraniol  were  used  by  the  department  in 
lightly  infested  areas,  and  in  1930  the 
number  was  increased  to  25,583.  The  de- 
partment recommends  trapping  only 
where  there  is  a  light  infestation.  The 
baited  traps  attract  beetles  from  a  great 
distance  and  if  used  in  heavily  infested 
areas  would  draw  abnormal  numbers 
from  neighboring  properties  to  the  prop- 
erty where  the  traps  were  used.  The 
cost  for  bait  and  for  operating  the  traps 
was  $1.66  per  trap  in  1929  and  $1.63  in 
1930. 


ETHER  NOW  OF  BETTER  QUALITY 

For  several  years  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration  has  studied  the  quality 
of  anaesthetic  ether  found  in  interstate 
commerce  and  has  removed  from  the 
market  all  that  failed  to  meet  the  official 
standards.  The  chief  difficulty  with 
anaesthetic  ether,  says  Dr.  J.  J.  Durrett, 
chief  of  drug  control,  is  its  tendency  to 
develop  aldehydes  and  peroxides.  Pure 
anaesthetic  ether,  as  defined  by  the  United 
States  Pharmacopoeia,  the  standard  for 
drugs  under  the  food  and  drugs  act,  con- 
tains no  peroxides  and  aldehydes. 

Doctor  Durrett  says  there  has  been  a 
progressive  improvement  in  the  quality 
of  anaesthetic  ether  marketed  in  this 
country  in  recent  years.  "  In  1926,"  he 
declares,  "  Federal  drug  officials  exam- 
ined 470  cans  of  anaesthetic  ether  and 
found  162,  or  34  per  cent,  not  up  to  the 
standards.  Twenty-five  per  cent  of  the 
cans  examined  in  1927  and  12  per  cent 
of  those  examined  in  1928  did  not  meet 
those  standards.  In  1929  drug  officials 
examined  3,464  cans  of  anaesthetic  ether 
and  found  but  329,  or  9  per  cent,  below 
standard." 


More  than  10  years  of  experimental 
work  by  the  department  has  demon- 
strated that  pecan  tree  growth  and  nut 
yield  can  be  increased  by  the  use  of  com- 
mercial fertilizers.  Successful  growers 
of  the  Southeast  realize  that  correct  fer- 
tilization is  as  essential  to  quality  and 
profitable  yields  of  pecans  as  to  those  of 
any  other  crop,  according  to  Dr.  J.  J. 
Skinner,  of  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  and 
Soils. 
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Economists  Meet  to  Consider 

1931  Agricultural  Outlook 


State  and  Federal  economic  workers 
from  all  parts  of  the  country  have  gath- 
ered at  the  invitation  of  the  Bureau  of 
Agricultural  Economics  for  a  conference 
which  is  being  held  in  Washington  Janu- 
ary 26-30,  to  consider  the  agricultural 
outlook  for  1931.  Representatives  of  the 
States  at  the  conference  include  econo- 
mists and  farm-management  authorities 
from  practically  all  the  State  colleges  of 
agriculture,  extension  services,  and  ex- 
periment stations.  After  the  conference 
the  bureau  will  issue  a  detailed  report 
covering  about  40  crops  and  classes  of 
livestock,  to  help  farmers  adjust  their 
farm  business  to  meet  changing  economic- 
conditions. 

Secretary  Hyde,  Chairman  Alexander 
Legge  of  the  Federal  Farm  Board,  C.  W. 
Warburton,  Director  of  Extension  Work, 
Nils  A.  Olsen.  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of 
Agricultural  Economics,  and  other  offi- 
cials of  the  bureau  will  broadcast  the 
results  of  the  conference  over  a  nation- 
wide chain  of  radio-broadcasting  sta- 
tions on  February  2. 

The  nation-wide  distribution  of  the  in- 
formation will  be  followed  by  the  issu- 
ance of  outlook  reports  by  States  and 
regions,  by  the  several  State  colleges  of 
agriculture,  in  an  effort  to  interpret  the 
facts  in  view  of  local  conditions  so  that 
farmers  can  consider  them  in  making 
plans  for  the  immediate  and  long-time 
outlook.  The  agricultural  extension  serv- 
ices will  hold  meetings  with  farmers  to 
consider  the  application  of  the  facts  to 
local  conditions. 


Report  Increased  Foreign  Demand 
For  American  Flue-Cured  Tobacco 


Increased  foreign  demand  for  Ameri- 
can flue-cured  tobacco,  particularly  in 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  decreased  de- 
mand for  American  fire-cured  tobacco, 
because  Europeans  are  smoking  more 
cigarettes  and  doing  less  chewing  and 
pipe  smoking,  and  reported  by  J.  B. 
Hutson,  tobacco  specialist  in  Europe  for 
the  Foreign  Service  of  the  Bureau  of 
Agricultural  Economics. 

Mr.  Hutson  reports  that  the  consump- 
tion of  tobacco  products  is  increasing  in 
the  United  Kingdom,  the  Netherlands, 
Germany,  Czechoslovakia,  and  Austria. 
In  general,  he  says,  the  tendencies  for 
cigarette  consumption  to  increase  and  for 
the  consumption  of  pipe  and  chewing  to- 
bacco to  decline  are  continuing. 

The  principal  use  of  American-grown 
flue-cured  tobacco  in  the  United  Kingdom 
is  in  cigarettes,  and  Mr.  Hutson  says 
that  "  the  intensive  advertising  cam- 
paigns of  recent  years,  designed  to  stimu- 
late  the  consumption  of  cigarettes  made 
from  colonial-grown  tobacco,  have  appar- 
ently made  little  headway  in  displacing 
American  flue-cured  types.  Manufactur- 
ing plants  in  the  United  Kingdom  during 
the  past  year  used  approximately  one- 
fourth  the  total  world  consumption  of 
American  flue-cured  tobacco,  and  it  is 
estimated    that     approximately    70    per 


cent  of  all  tobacco  consumed  in  the 
United  Kingdom  last  year  consisted  of 
American-grown  flue-cured." 

On  the  Continent  of  Europe,  the  chief 
use  of  American  flue-cured  tobacco  is  in 
pipe  mixtures.  It  is  also  used  to  a  lim- 
ited extent  in  cigarettes.  The  tobacco  in 
most  of  the  cigarettes  consumed  in  the 
continental  countries  mentioned  is  the 
Turkish  type.  The  demand  for  American 
fire-cured  tobacco  in  Europe  has  de- 
creased somewhat,  partly  because  of  the 
substitution  of  home-grown  tobacco  in 
continental  countries  and  of  colonial 
tobacco  in  the  United  Kingdom.  It  is  Mr. 
Hutson's  opinion,  however,  that  this  sub- 
stitution will  not  increase  materially  and 
that  any  further  reduction  in  the  con- 
sumption of  fire-cured  types  will  be 
caused  largely  by  a  decreased  use  of  pipe 
and  chewing  tobacco. 


SEES  ROMANCE  IN  BANDED  TERN 

A  roseate  tern,  banded  at  Chat- 
ham, Mass.,  on  July  5,  1929,  was 
recently  captured  on  the  Island  of 
Marguerita,  Venezuela,  says  the 
Biological  Survey.  A  Caracas 
newspaper  suggests  that  this  bird 
was  released  by  some  eccentric 
Yankee  millionaire  who  took  this 
novel  means  of  establishing  com- 
munication with  a  South  American 
senorita,  or  that  perhaps  the  re- 
verse was  true — it  had  been  re- 
leased by  the  daughter  of  a  million- 
aire— in  which  case  the  writer 
would  be  glad  to  offer  himself  as 
a  candidate  for  her  hand. 


CACAO  IMPORTS  IMPROVE 

Improvement  in  the  quality  of  cacao 
beans  imported  from  the  Gold  Coast  of 
Africa,  from  Haiti,  from  Brazil,  and 
from  other  countries  to  the  eastern  ports 
of  the  United  States  is  noted  by  TV.  B. 
M  Wharton,  chief  of  the  eastern  dis- 
trict, Food  and  Drug  Administration. 
Less  than  one-half  of  1  per  cent  of  all  the 
bags  received  in  the  year  ended  Septem- 
ber 30,  1930.  were  detained  because  of 
failure  to  meet  the  standards  under  the 
food  and  drugs  act.  The  14,677  bags  de- 
tained were  held  because  the  cacao  beans 
they  contained  were  wormy  and  moldy. 


New  Refrigerant  Keeps  Frozen 
Egg  Hard  During  Transportation 


World  Cotton  Crop  Slightly 

Larger  In  1930  Than  In  1929 


Several  packages  of  frozen  egg  sampled 
by  food  inspectors  were  kept  frozen  hard 
during  transportation  from  the  ware- 
house in  Lincoln,  Nebr.,  where  they  were 
stored,  to  the  Federal  Liborato:  ~  in 
Kansas  City.  Kans.,  by  the  use  of  solid 
carbon  dioxide,  reports  J.  O.  Clarke,  chief 
of  the  central  district  of  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration. 

A  block  of  the  refrigerant,  sawed  into 
3  slabs,  was  held  against  the  quart  cans 
containing  the  egg  by  heavy  wrapping 
paper.  No  special  service  was  given  the 
shipment,  which  was  sent  by  express. 


The  world  cotton  crop  for  the  season 
beginning  August  1,  1930,  is  estimated  at 
26,400,000  bales  of  478  pounds  net.  by  the 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,  as 
compared  with  26.300,000  bales  produced 
in  the  season  beginning  August  1,  1929. 

The  crop  this  year,  the  bureau  points 
out,  is  only  2,000,000  bales  less  than  in 
1926,  when  the  largest  crop  on  record — 
28,400,000  bales— was  grown.  The  total 
world  crop  is  computed  on  the  basis  of 
statistics  for  the. United  States  and  12 
foreign  countries,  which  indicate  a  com- 
bined production  of  22,434,000  bales  this 
year  as  compared  with  22,885,000  bales 
last  season. 

The  total  cotton  acreage  planted  this 
season  is  estimated  at  82,300,000  acres 
for  all  countries,  excluding  China,  an 
increase  of  400,000  acres  over  last 
season's  area. 


Inter-American  Highway  Survey 
Progressing  with  Aid  of  U.  S. 


E.  TV.  James  of  the  Bureau  of  Public 
Roads  sailed  from  New  York,  on  Janu- 
ary 17  to  attend  the  second  meeting  of 
the  Inter-American  Highway  Commis- 
sion, to  be  held  soon  in  Panama  to  fur- 
ther consider  plans  for  the  Inter-Ameri- 
can Highway  between  Panama  and  the 
United  States.  Mr.  James  is  chief  of 
the  division  of  highway  transport. 

The  bureau  opened  a  field  office  in 
Panama  City  in  July,  1930,  to  cooperate 
with  the  Inter-American  Highway  Com- 
mission in  making  preliminary  surveys 
to  determine  the  most  feasible  route  for 
the  highway  through  Central  America. 
Mr.  James  organized  the  cooperative 
work  of  the  bureau  and  the  commission 
at  that  time. 

Since  then  Thomas  A.  Forbes,  and  D. 
Tucker  Brown,  senior  highway  engineers, 
and  Marcel  J.  Bussard,  associate  highway 
engineer,  constituting  the  bureau's  force 
in  the  Panama  office,  have  helped  the 
Republics  of  Panama  and  Honduras  to 
make  surveys  of  the  route  through  their 
countries.  The  survey  in  Honduras  is 
completed  and  in  Panama  practically 
finished. 

Salvador,  which  had  previously  made 
a  preliminary  survey  of  the  route 
through  that  republic,  has  requested  the 
bureau's  engineers  to  inspect  it.  Nica- 
ragua and  Guatemala  also  have  requested 
assistance  in  making  surveys  of  the  high- 
way through  their  republics.  Costa  Rica 
is  the  only  country  in  the  group  that  has 
not  yet  made  provision  for  a  survey  or 
requested  assistance. 


Fifteen  years  of  barberry  eradication 
in  the  Wheat  Belt  have  accomplished 
much  toward  reducing  the  toll  of  black 
stem  rust.  This  disease  destroyed  about 
50.109.000  bushels  of  wheat  annually  dur- 
ing the  first  five  years  of  this  period, 
less  than  26.000.000  bushels  annually  dur- 
ing the  second  five  years,  and  only  about 
1L50O.000  bushels  annually  from  1925  to 
1929. 
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39  STATES  SEND  MEN 
TO  OUTLOOK  MEETING 


Hold  Eighth  Annual  Conference  to  Con- 
sider Present  and  Prospective 
Demands  for  Farm  Products 

The  eighth  annual  conference  of  State 
and  Federal  economic  workers  from  all 
parts  of  the  United  States  met  in  the  Bu- 
reau of  Agricultural  Economics,  January 
26  to  30,  to  consider  the  agricultural  out- 
look for  1931. 

Fifty-three  research  economists,  repre- 
senting 39  States,  accepted  the  invitation 
of  Nils  A.  Olsen,  chief  of  the 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Eco- 
nomics, to  participate  in  the 
conference.  The  situation  as 
to  current  and  prospective 
demands  for  farm  products  in 
1931  was  studied  and  a  de- 
tailed report  covering  about 
40  crops  and  classes  of  live- 
stock, based  on  the  informa- 
tion brought  out  at  the  meet- 
ings, was  prepared.  An  ab- 
stract of  this  report  will  be 
given  in  an  early  issue  of 
The  Official  Record. 

The  following  State  men 
participated  in  the  outlook 
conference : 

Arizona — G.  W.  Barr,  College  of  Agricu- 
ture,  Tucson.  Arkansas — John  C.  Barnett, 
district  agent,  Little  Rock.  California — Dr. 
H.  R.  Wellman,  College  of  Agriculture,  Berke- 
ley. Connecticut — Dr.  E.  A.  Perregaux,  P.  L. 
Putnam,  G.  B.  Clarke,  Agricultural  College, 
Storrs.  Delaware — A.  D.  Cobb,  State  leader 
of  county  agents,  Newark.  Idaho — Ezra  T. 
Benson,  extension  division,  Boise ;  H.  E.  Drob- 
ish.  Illinois — R.  C.  Ross,  R.  R.  Hudelson, 
College  of  Agriculture,  Urbana.  Indiana — W. 
W.  Underwood,  Purdue  University,  La  Payette. 
Iowa— J.  C.  Galloway,  Dr.  A.  G.  Black,  State 
College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts, 
Ames.  Kansas — I.  N.  Chapman,  State  Agri- 
cultural   College,    Manhattan.      Kentucky— L. 

A.  Vennes,  field  agent  in  marketing,  College  of 
Agriculture,  Lexington.  Louisiana — M.  J.  Voor- 
hies,  State  College,  Baton  Rouge.  Maine — D. 
W.  Reed,  R.  N.  Atherton.  College  of  Agricul- 
ture, Orono.  Maryland — S.  H.  DeVault,  A.  D. 
Hamilton.  University  of  Maryland,  College 
Park.  Massachusetts — E.  W.  Bell,  H.  B. 
Rowe,  P.  H.  Branch,  Agricultural  College,  Am- 
hurst.  Michigan— H.  A.  Berg,  R.  V.  Gunn, 
State    College.    East    Lansing.      Minnesota — S. 

B.  Cleland,  Department  of  Agriculture,  Uni- 
versity of  Minnesota,  St.  Paul.  Mississippi — 
T.  M.  Patterson,  Agricultural  and  Mechanical 
College.  Missouri — D.  C.  Wood,  College  of 
Agriculture,  Columbia.  Montana — Paul  Car- 
penter, State  College  of  Agriculture  and  Me- 
chanic Arts,  Bozeman.  Nebraska — Ralph  H. 
Cole,  College  of  Agriculture,  Lincoln.  Ne- 
vada— L.  E.  Cline,  Prof.  V.  E.  Scott,  College 
of  Agriculture,  Reno.  New  Hampshire— Dr. 
Max  F.  Abell,  University  of  New  Hampshire, 
Durham.  New  Jersey — W.  F.  Knowles,  Col- 
lege of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts,  State 
University,  New  Brunswick.  New  Mexico — 
L.  H.  Hauter,  assistant  director  of  extension 
service.  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic 
Arts,    State    College.      New    York — Dr.    M.    C. 
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Bond,  L.  E.  Cruikshank,  State  College  of 
Agriculture,  Ithaca.  North  Dakota — Rex  E. 
Willard,  Agricultural  College.  Fargo.  Ohio — 
C.  R.  Arnold,  College  of  Agriculture,  Colum- 
bus. Oregon — L.  R.  Breithaupt,  State  Agri- 
cultural College,  Corvallis.  Pennsylvania — 
E.  L.  Moffitt,  H.  N.  Reist,  State  College. 
Rhode  Island — G.  E.  Adams,  director  of  ex- 
tension  service,    State    College,    Kingston ;    R. 

B.  Corbett,  experiment  station,  Providence. 
South  Dakota — A.  M.  Eberle,  Sherman  John- 
son. State  College  of  Agriculture,  Brookings. 
Utah — C.  O.  Stott,  State  Agricultural  College, 
Logan.  Vermont — C.  W.  Gilbert,  University 
of  Vermont,  Burlington.  Virginia — W.  J. 
Nuckolls,  jr.,  Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute, 
Blacksburg.  Washington — H.  E.  Drobish,  sec- 
retary, Northwest  Potato  Committee  (also 
representative  from  Idaho).     West  Virginia— 

C.  R.  Stockdale,  W.  W.  Armentrout,  College 
of  Agriculture,  Morgantown.  Wisconsin — P. 
E.  McNall,  College  of  Agriculture,  Madison. 
Wyoming — Andrew  J.  Willis,  College  of  Agri- 
culture, Laramie. 


FIRST  DROUGHT  RELIEF 
CHECKS  ARE  ISSUED 


EXTENSIBLE  BUILDING  GETS  ADDITION 


A  4-story  building,  89  feet  long  and  50  feet  wide,  is  to  go  up  at 
the  south  end  of  the  new  extensible  building,  announces  E.  A.  Steece, 
engineer  in  charge  of  construction.  Thus  the  back  of  the  new  bui'd- 
ing,  originally  designed  to  be  left  open,  will  be  filled  in  to  correspond 
with  the  section  facing  on  B  Street. 

The  steel  framework  of  the  rest  of  the  building  is  now  in  place, 
the  last  beam  having  been  put  up  on  January  28.  The  structural 
floors  have  been  completed  for  five  stories  of  the  southwest  section 
and  machinery  for  two  elevators  is  in  place.  The  granite  base  of 
the  southwest  section  is  completed.  The  face  and  common  brick  are 
being  delivered  and  the  terra  cotta  is  expected  within  a  week. 


Vincent's  Read-the-Lalbel  Talks 
To  Be  Broadcast  in  South  Africa 


The  radio  talks  broadcast  on  the  Pa- 
cific Coast  by  Wendell  Vincent,  chief 
of  the  western  district,  Food  and  Drug 
Administration,  to  give  housewives  au- 
thoritative information  as  to  the  mean- 
ing of  the  labels  on  the  food  they  buy, 
are  to  be  given  in  Africa.  A  representa- 
tive of  several  American  food  exporters, 
stationed  in  Cape  Town,  recently  asked, 
and  received,  permission  to  broadcast 
these  talks  to  "  help  the  South  African 
public  to  choose  the  right  brands  of 
canned  foods." 


Less  than  half  as  much  salable  lumber 
is  obtained  from  a  cubic  foot  of  wood  in 
an  8-inch  tree  as  from  a  cubic  foot  in  a 
25-inch  tree,  says  the  Forest  Service. 
The  lumber  obtained  from  an  8-inch  tree 
has  less  than  half  as  much  value  per 
thousand  feet  as  that  from  a  25-inch  tree. 
It  costs  more  than  twice  as  much  in  time 
and  labor  to  produce  lumber  from  trees 
8  inches  in  diameter  as  from  25-inch  trees, 
including  the  work  of  sawyers,  skidding 
time,  hauling,  and  the  work  of  sawmill 
men. 


the 


Local  Committees  in  4  States  are  Pre- 
pared to  Pass  on  Farmers* 
Requests  for  Relief 

The  first  applications  for  production 
loans  authorized  under  the  recent  $45,- 
000,000  appropriation  by  Congress  were 
received  at  the  Washington  Seed  Loan 
Office  January  29.  They  were  approved 
and  checks  for  the  first  installments 
were  issued  January  30. 

The  first  application  ap- 
proved was  that  of  J.  D.  Wil- 
son of  Strasburg,  Shenandoah 
County,  Va.,  for  a  loan  of 
$155,  of  which  $75  was  for 
seed  and  fertilizer  for  15 
acres  of  corn,  $30  for  seed  and 
fertilizer  for  7  acres  of  oats, 
and  $50  for  feed  for  work 
stock.  The  application  was 
recommended  by  the  county 
committee  and  was  approved 
for  the  full  amount.  The 
check  issued  was  for  $50,  the 
first  installment  on  the  loan, 
which  will  cover  the  cost  of 
feed  for  the  next  month  and 
and  fertilizer  for  oats.  Later 
installments  will  be  advanced  as  the 
money  is  needed. 

Two  applications  from  Rockingham 
County  farmers — one  for  $56  and  one 
for  $50 — were  allowed  for  the  full 
amounts,  with  checks  issued  in  each  case 
for  $25  as  the  first  installment  to  cover 
immediate  needs. 

These  small  requests,  Dr.  C.  W.  War- 
burton,  in  charge  of  the  drought  relief 
loans,  observes,  indicate  that  the  appli- 
cants who  do  not  ordinarily  use  bank 
credit,  but  who  are  in  need  of  assistance 
in  financing  their  crop  production  at  this 
time  because  of  drought  damage  last 
year,  are  unable  to  obtain  advances  lo- 
cally. Country  bankers,  so  far  as  funds 
are  available,  will  finance  their  regular 
customers,  but  in  many  instances  they 
are  not  able  to  give  assistance  to  new 
customers  even  though  they  are  good 
credit  risks. 

Local  Committees  Ready  to  Function 

The  local  committees  in  4  States — 
North  Carolina,  Ohio,  Maryland,  and  Vir- 
ginia— are  organized  and  ready  to  con- 
sider applications  for  loans  for  the  pur- 
chase of  seed,  fertilizer,  feed  for  work 
stock,  and  fuel  and  oil  for  tractors  used 
in  crop  production,  announces  Dr.  War- 
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burton.  Loans  may  be  made  also,  he 
says,  for  the  purchase  of  spraying  and 
dusting  material  to  protect  orchard 
fruits  and  other  crops  from  insect  pests 
and  plant  diseases. 

The  North  Carolina,  Ohio,  Maryland, 
and  Virginia  committees  have  received 
the  necessary  supplies  of  application 
blanks  to  be  filled  out  by  farmers  seek- 
ing this  form  of  relief.  The  applica- 
tions will  be  examined  by  the  commit- 
tees concerned,  and,  if  approved,  turned 
over  to  the  county  agent  for  transmis- 
sion to  the  nearest  seed-loan  office — the 
one    in   Washington,    D.    C. 

North  Carolina  counties  from  which 
applications  for  loans  will  be  accepted 
are:  Alleghany,  Ashe,  Caswell,  Forsyth, 
Franklin,  Granville,  Guilford.  Person. 
Rockingham,  Stokes.  Surry.  Vance,  War- 
ren, Watauga.  Wilkes,  and  Yadkin,  in 
all  of  which  drought  damage  was  seri- 
ous, and  Union  and  Wayne  Counties, 
where  farmers  suffered  losses  from  hail 
storms. 

In  Ohio  the  loans  will  be  confined  to 
the  southern  part  of  the  State,  wh.ch 
suffered  most  seriously  from  drought. 
The  counties  from  which  applications 
will  be  accepted  are:  Adams,  Athens, 
Belmont,  Brown,  Butler.  Clermont,  Clin- 
ton. Fairfield,  Fayette.  Gallia,  Guernsey, 
Hamilton,  Highland.  Hocking,  Jackson. 
Lawrence,  Meigs.  Monroe,  Morgan, 
Muskingum,  Noble.  Perry,  Pickaway. 
Pike.  Ross,  Scioto,  Vinton,  Warren,  and 
Washington. 

Applications  for  loans  will  be  received 
from  all  the  counties  in  Maryland  and 
from  all  those  in  Virginia. 

The  Washington  office  will  also  serve 
all  the  counties  in  Georgia.  West  Vir- 
ginia, and  Michigan  which  are  to  receive 
benefit  from  this  fund.  Definite  decision 
with  reference  to  the  Michigan  and 
Georgia  counties  to  be  included  in  the 
loan  area  has  not  yet  been  made. 
Drought  damage  was  severe  in  some 
Pennsylvania  counties,  but  the  loan  office 
will  be  unable  to  make  loans  in  Pennsyl- 
vania because  there  is  no  provision  in 
the  law  of  the  State  for  the  taking  of 
crop  liens,  the  security  specified  in  the 
resolution  authorizing  the  making  of  seed 
and  fertilizer  loans. 

From  the  St.  Louis  seed-loan  office  loans 
will  be  made  in  all  counties  in  Kentucky, 
in  the  southern  part  of  Indiana  and  Illi- 
nois, in  all  except  the  extreme  northern 
and  northwestern  counties  in  Missouri, 
in  about  20  counties  in  southeastern  Kan- 
sas, in  eastern,  central,  and  southern 
Oklahoma,  and  in  about  30  counties  in 
Texas.  The  counties  in  which  loans  are 
now  authorized  in  Indiana.  Illinois.  Kan- 
sas, Oklahoma,  and  Texas  are  as  follows  : 

Indiana:  Bartholomew,  Brown.  Clark. 
Clay.  Crawford.  Daviess.  Dearborn.  De- 
catur, Dubois.  Floyd.  Franklin  Gibson. 
Greene.  Harrison,  Jackson,  Jefferson. 
Jennings,  Johnson,  Knox,  Lawrence, 
Martin.  Monroe.  Morgan,  Ohio,  Orange, 
Owen.  Perry.  Pike,  Posey,  Ripley.  Scott, 
Spencer,  Sullivan,  Switzerland.  Vander- 
burg,  Vermilion,  Vigo,  Warrick,  and 
Washington. 

Illinois:  Alexander.  Bond.  Clark.  Clay, 
Clinton.  Coles.  Crawford,  Cumberland. 
Edwards.  Effingham,  Fayette.  Franklin, 
Gallatin,  Hamilton,  Hardin.  Jackson, 
Jasper,  Jefferson.  Jersey.  Johnson.  Law- 
rence. Macoupin.  Madison.  Marion.  Mas- 
sac, Monroe,  Perry,  Pope.  Pulaski,  Ran- 


Would  Improve  Average  Quality  of  Milk  Supply 


Dairy    Industry   Needs    Production   and   Cost   Records    on   Larger   Numbers    of 

Cattle,  So  That  Dairying  Can  Be  More  Profitable,  Says 

0.  E.  Reed  in  Annual  Report 


Raising  the  quality  of  the  Nation's 
supply  of  dairy  products,  particularly 
market  milk  and  cream,  until  all  the 
people,  whether  they  live  in  cities  or 
towns  or  on  farms,  may  have  in  abun- 
dance dairy  foods  of  high  quality,  is  one 
of  the  most  important  concerns  of  the 
dairy  industry  of  the  United  States,  says 
O.  E.  Reed,  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Dairy 
Industry,  in  his  annual  report. 

The  milk  quality-improvement  project. 
Mr.  Reed  points  out,  is  one  of  the  most 
important  features  of  the  work  of  the 
bureau  and  the  regional  dairy  extension 
specialists.  As  a  result  of  the  coopera- 
tive efforts  marked  progress  in  quality 
improvement  has  already  been  made  in 
several  States.  "  To  reach  the  goal  of 
general  high  quality  is  largely  a  matter 
of  getting  before  the  dairy  farmer  and 
others  the  facts  on  practices  that  have 
been  found  to  give  the  best  results,"  says 
Mr.  Reed.  "  To  stimulate  the  develop- 
ment of  a  comprehensive  plan  for  im- 
proving the  quality  of  milk,  a  geat  deal 
of  work  has  been  done,  both  in  planning 
programs  and  in  helping  to  make  them 
effective.*'  Programs  for  quality  im- 
provement have  been  drawn  up  for  the 
use  not  only  of  the  adults  who  are  the 
dairy  farmers  of  to-day,  but  also  for 
the  4-H  club  boys  and  girls  who  will 
be  the  dairy  farmers  of  to-morrow,  he 
reports. 

The  efficiency  and  economy  with  which 
the  milk   supply   of  the   Nation   is   pro- 


dolph,  Richland.  Saline,  Union.  Wabash, 
Washington.  Wayne,  White,  and  William- 
son. 

Kansas:  Allen.  Anderson,  Barber.  Bour- 
bon. Butler,  Cherokee,  Clark.  Coffey,  Co- 
manche, Cowley.  Crawford.  Ford.  Frank- 
lin,    Greenwood.     Hodgeman.     Labette, 
Linn,  Lyon.  Miami.  Montgomery.  Morton, 
Neosho,  Osage.  Wilson,  and  Woodson. 
Oklahoma:    Adair,    Atoka.     Beckham. 
I   Blaine.  Bryan.  Caddo.  Canadian.  Carter, 
|   Cherokee.  Choctaw.  Cleveland.  Coal.  Co- 
i   manche.    Cotton,    Craig.    Creek.    Custer. 
1    Delaware.    Garvin.    Grady.    Greer.    Har- 
mon, Haskell,  Hughes.  Jackson.  Jefferson, 
Johnston,    Kingfisher.    Kiowa.    Latimer, 
LeFlore.  Lincoln,  Logan.  Love,  McClain. 
McCurtain.    Mcintosh.    Marshall.    Mayes. 
Murray,   Muskogee,  Noble.  Nowata.   Ok- 
fuskee,   Oklahoma,    Okmulgee.    Ottawa. 
Pawnee,     Payne,     Pittsburg.     Pontotoc. 
Pottawatomie,  Pushmataha.  Roger  Mills. 
Rogers,    Seminole.    Sequoyah,    Stephens, 
Tillman.   Wagoner.  Washita. 

Texas:  Archer.  Baylor.  Callahan.  Chil- 
dress, Clay.  Coleman.  Comanche,  Cottle, 
Crosby.  Dickens.  Eastland.  Erath.  Fisher. 
Floyd.  Foard.  Garza,  Hall.  Hardeman. 
Haskell.  Jones.  Kent.  Knox.  Lubbock, 
Lynn.  McCulloch.  Mitchell.  Motley.  No- 
lan, Runnels.  Scurry,  Shackelford,  Ste- 
phens. Stonewall.  Taylor,  Throckmorton, 
Wichita.  Young. 

Definite  decision  has  not  yet  been 
reached  with  reference  to  the  counties  in 
Missouri. 


duced  also  received  particular  consider- 
ation in  the  last  fiscal  year.  "  From  the 
standpoint  of  research,  one  of  the  most 
important  things  confronting  the  dairy 
industry."  says  Mr.  Reed.  "  is  that  of 
determining  more  definitely  the  produc- 
tion of  the  Nation's  dairy  cattle,  by 
studying  the  actual  cost  and  production 
records  of  large  numbers  of  dairy  ani- 
mals. It  is  impossible  to  get  production 
and  feed-cost  records  on  all  the  dairy 
cows  in  the  United  States,  but  it  is  pos- 
sible to  get  a  sufficiently  large  number 
of  reliable  records  to  furnish  an  accurate 
picture  of  the  farm  side  of  the  industry. 
A  thorough  study  of  these  records  will 
provide  an  index  to  methods  of  manage- 
ment that  will  enable  the  average  dairy- 
man to  increase  his  profits.  With  a 
greater  number  of  accurate  records  it 
will  be  possible  to  determine  the  true 
value  of  a  large  percentage  of  the  bulls 
that  head  our  dairy  herds  and  to  evalu- 
ate their  influence  in  bringing  about 
herd  improvement  by  increasing  produc- 
tion per  cow. 

••  Other  governments  long  ago  recog- 
nized the  necessity  of  obtaining  funda- 
mental data  on  the  production  of  their 
dairy  cows.  As  early  as  1895  Denmark 
began  to  collect  and  study  the  records 
of  her  dairy  cattle ;  that  nation  now  gets 
records  of  31.3  per  cent  of  all  her  dairy 
cattle.  The  Netherlands  gets  records  of 
20  per  cent  of  her  cattle;  Scotland,  16.8 
per  cent ;  Sweden.  11  per  cent ;  Germany, 
9.8  per  cent ;  and  England,  6.4  per  cent. 
In  the  United  States  records  are  being 
obtained  for  only  2.5  per  cent." 


Chemists  Deal  With  Merest 

Traces  in  Analyzing  Soils 


Department  chemists  find  that  some 
problems  of  soil  analysis  challenge  the 
accuracy  of  the  most  painstaking  of 
scientific  workers.  Many  constituents  of 
'  agricultural  soils  occur  in  such  minute 
quantities,  say  the  soil  chemists,  that  in 
ordinary  analytical  work  they  would  be 
disposed  of  by  saying  there  was  a 
"  trace."  The  soil  chemist  learns  to  deal 
in  traces. 

W.  O.  Robinson,  of  soil  investigations. 
Bureau  of  Chemistry  and  Soils,  illustrates 
this  fact  in  a  discussion  of  the  methods 
now  followed  in  the  bureau. 

"  The  phosphoric  acid  determination." 
he  says.  "  is  a  stumbling  block  to  the 
average  analyst.  A  concrete  idea  of  the 
importance  of  accuracy  in  soil  analysis 
may  be  had  by  calculating  the  increase 
of  phosphoric  acid  and  lime  in  the  soil, 
as  the  result  of  adding  a  liberal  dressing 
of  these  fertilizers.  An  application  of 
200  pounds  of  phosphoric  acid  to  the  acre 
will  raise  the  percentage  of  phosphoric 
acid  in  the  surface  soil  by  only  about 
one  one-hundredth  of  1  per  cent." 

The  upper  6  inches  of  an  acre  of  soil 
weighs  approximately  1.750.000  pounds, 
the  chemists  have  discovered.     In  one  of 
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the  notable  achievements  of  soil  science 
it  was  found  that  certain  previously  un- 
productive soils  in  Florida  would  grow 
excellent  crops  of  tomatoes  if  fertilized 
with  only  a  few  pounds  per  acre  of 
manganese  compounds.  In  certain  to- 
bacco soils  the  addition  of  a  few  pounds 
of  magnesium  per  acre  has  made  differ- 
ences in  production  that  have  fairly 
astounded  the  growers.  In  dealing  with 
such  infinitesimal  traces  of  chemical  sub- 
stances, chemists  are  forced  to  use  the 
purest  reagents  available,  and  to  give 
the  most  scrupulous  attention  to  their 
methods.  In  some  processes  it  is  neces- 
sary to  use  only  platinum  vessels. 


Forest  Supervisor  Lectures 

At  Twelve  Eastern  Colleges 


The  story  of  forestry  as  it  is  practiced 
by  the  Forest  Service  is  being  told  in 
a  series  of  lectures  at  schools  of  forestry 
by  John  C.  Kuhns,  supervisor  of  the 
Whitman  National  Forest.  Mr.  Kuhns, 
who  has  been  a  member  of  the  Forest 
Service  for  20  years  as  forest  guard, 
ranger,  range  examiner,  and  supervisor, 
tells  of  the  work  on  the  Whitman  Na- 
tional Forest,  including  sales  of  timber, 
use  of  forage,  provision  for  camping  and 
summer-home  sites,  building  mountain 
telephone  lines,  roads,  trails,  lookouts, 
and  organization  of  fire  protection. 

Mr.  Kuhns  began  his  lectures  at  the 
forest  school  of  the  University  of  Minne- 
sota January  11,  and  will  complete  them 
at  Penn  State  College,  Pennsylvania, 
March  12.  The  program  includes  five 
talks  at  each  of  the  following  schools 
of  forestry :  University  of  Minnesota,  St. 
Paul,  Minn. ;  Iowa  State  College,  Ames, 
Iowa ;  Michigan  State  College.  East  Lan- 
sing, Mich. ;  University  of  Michigan,  Ann 
Arbor,  Mich. ;  Purdue  University,  La 
Fayette,  Ind. ;  University  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, Durham,  N.  H. ;  University  of 
Maine,  Orono,  Me. ;  Connecticut  Agricul- 
tural College,  Storrs,  Conn. ;  Yale  Uni- 
versity, New  Haven,  Conn. ;  Syracuse 
University,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. ;  Cornell  Uni- 
versity, Ithaca,  N.  Y. ;  Penn  State  Col- 
lege, State  College,  Pa. 


CRATING  COURSE  WELL  ATTENDED 


Twenty  men  (the  maximum  for  the 
course)  attended  the  Forest  Products 
Laboratory's  thirty-third  course  in  box- 
ing and  crating,  held  the  week  of  Janu- 
ary 12.  The  palm  for  distance  traveled 
to  receive  this  instruction,  says  the  For- 
est Service,  easily  went  to  V.  Ramon 
Perez,  of  Habana,  Cuba,  who  came  to 
the  United  States  solely  for  this  purpose. 
Much  new  information  on  the  transpor- 
tation hazards  of  car  movements  was 
presented  at  this  year's  course,  marking 
a  distinct  advance  over  the  previous 
courses. 


About  65,000  square  miles  of  land  in 
Alaska  is  suitable  for  agriculture,  the 
department  estimates.  Not  more  than 
364  square  miles  of  this  has  been  brought 
under  the  plow.  Most  of  the  land  re- 
mains under  Government  ownership  and, 
except  that  in  national  forests,  is  avail- 
able for  homesteaders. 


INTRODUCE  AMENDMENT 
TO  CAPPER-KETCHAM  ACT 


Congress      also      Considers      Measures 

Meeting   Wild   Life   and  the 

Distribution  of  Wheat 

Senator  Capper  of  Kansas  has  intro- 
duced in  the  Senate  a  bill  (S.  5833)  to 
amend  the  Capper-Ketcham  Act  provid- 
ing for  the  further  development  of  agri- 
cultural extension  work.  The  bill  au- 
thorizes increased  appropriations  so  that 
"  county  agents  and  other  extension  serv- 
ice employees  may  be  free  to  advance 
economic  and  cooperative  marketing 
projects  and  to  cooperate  more  fully  with 
the  Federal  Farm  Board."  For  these  ob- 
jects the  bill  would  authorize  an  annual 
appropriation  of  $980,000.  Of  this 
amount  $20,000  would  be  paid  annually 
to  each  State  and  the  Territory  of  Ha- 
waii. In  addition,  the  bill  would  au- 
thorize an  appropriation  of  $500,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  1933,  $1,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  1934,  $2,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  1935,  $3,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
1936,  $4,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1937, 
$5,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1938,  and 
$6,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1939  and 
each  year  thereafter.  At  least  80  per 
cent  of  all  appropriations  under  this  act 
would  be  authorized  for  the  payment  of 
salaries  of  extension  agents.  The  bill 
further  authorizes  an  appropriation  of 
$490,000  each  year  for  the  employment 
of  extension  specialists  in  agricultural 
economics  and  marketing. 

Wild-Life  Conservation  Plans 

Provision  for  the  consideration  of  wild- 
life conservation  plans  is  made  in  a  bill 
(S.  5813)  sponsored  in  the  Senate  by 
Senators  Walcott,  Hawes,  McNary,  Nor- 
beck,  and  Pittman.  It  would  require 
Government  agencies  to  consider  the 
effects  of  public  works  or  other  improve- 
ments on  the  replacement  and  conserva- 
tion of  wild  life.  Such  agencies,  before 
approving  plans  for  such  work,  would 
seek  the  advice  of  the  Bureau  of  Bio- 
logical Survey,  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries, 
the  Forest  Service,  and  the  National 
Park  Service. 

Control  of  Wild  Animals 

Representative  Leavitt,  of  Montana, 
has  introduced  a  bill  (H.  R.  9599)  to 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
to  carry  out  his  10-year  cooperative  pro- 
gram for  the  eradication,  suppression,  or 
bringing  under  control  of  predatory  and 
other  wild  animals.  The  measure  au- 
thorizes the  Secretary  to  conduct  the 
necessary  investigations  and  experiments 
and  to  conduct  eradication  campaigns. 
It  authorizes  an  appropriation  of  not  to 
exceed  $1,000,000  annually. 

Uniform  Administration  of  National   Parks 

The  House  of  Representatives  has 
passed  a  bill  (S.  196)  providing  for  the 
uniform  administration  of  the  national 
parks  by  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 
This  bill  was  passed  by  the  Senate  a 
year  ago.  It  lays  down  rules  governing 
the  issuance  of  permits,  licenses,  leases, 
and  other  authorization  for  the  prospect- 


ing, development,  or  utilization  of  min- 
eral resources  in  certain  national  parks. 

Distribution  of  Wheat 

Senator  Capper's  resolution  (S.  J.  Res. 
210)  authorizing  the  distribution  of 
wheat  for  relief  purposes  has  been  passed 
by  the  Senate.  Originally  this  resolu- 
tion provided  for  the  distribution  of 
40,000,000  bushels  of  wheat  by  the  Fed- 
eral Farm  Board.  It  was  amended  so 
as  to  reduce  the  amount  to  20,000,000 
bushels.  The  cost  of  the  wheat  so  dis- 
tributed would  be  credited  to  the  Federal 
Farm  Board  against  its  revolving  fund. 

Survey   Losses  from    Fruit-Fly   Campaign 

Representative  Green  of  Florida  has 
introduced  a  bill  (H.  R.  16628)  to  pro- 
vide for  a  survey  and  report  of  losses 
incurred  by  reason  of  the  campaign 
against  the  Mediterranean  fruit  fly.  It 
would  set  up  a  Mediterranean  fruit  fly 
board  which  would  be  composed  of  three 
individuals  appointed  by  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture.  One  member  would  be  a 
representative  of  the  department,  one 
would  be  appointed  on  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  commissioner  of  the  State  of 
Florida,  and  the  third  would  be  an  out- 
standing fruit  and  vegetable  grower 
residing  in  Florida. 

Embargo  on  Cereals 

Representative  Burtness  of  North 
Dakota  has  introduced  a  bill  (H.  R. 
16468)  to  put  an  embargo  on  the  impor- 
tation of  wheat,  wheat  flour,  semolina, 
crushed  or  cracked  wheat,  corn  or  maize, 
oats,  and  other  cereals  and  cereal  prod- 
ucts. The  embargo  would  also  cover 
certain  poultry  products. 

Action  Under  Farm  Loan  Act 

Representative  Collins  of  Mississippi 
has  introduced  a  bill  (H.  R.  16469)  to 
defer  foreclosure  action  on  notes  se- 
cured on  loans  under  the  Federal  farm 
loan  act. 

The  Senate  has  passed  a  bill  (S.  5441) 
to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
to  make  loans  to  agricultural  credit  cor- 
porations organized  to  take  advantage  of 
section  202  (a)  (1)  of  the  Federal  farm 
loan  act.  For  this  purpose  the  bill  would 
authorize  an  appropriation  of  $3,000,000. 

To  Extend  Forest  Exchange  Law 

Senator  McNary  of  Oregon  has  intro- 
duced a  bill  (S.  5854)  to  extend  the  pro- 
visions of  the  forest  exchange  law  to 
certain  lands  adjacent  to  the  Cascade 
National  Forest  in  Oregon. 


The  problem  of  too  many  deer  on  the 
floor  of  Yosemite  Valley,  in  Yosemite 
National  Park,  Calif.,  has  been  solved 
by  park  authorities.  The  surplus  ani- 
mals are  caught  in  the  paddock  and 
taken  to  the  higher  mountain  country 
which  was  almost  depopulated  of  deer 
at  the  time  of  the  foot-and-mouth  epi- 
demic in  California.  While  it  will  be  a 
long  time  before  the  deer  come  back  in 
the  higher  regions  as  they  were  before 
the  epidemic,  the  plan  of  transporting 
some  each  year  from  the  valley  helps 
to  restore  natural  conditions. 
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CIVIL-SERVICE  EXAMINATIONS 

ASSISTANT  TECHNICAL  REVIEW  EDITOR  ($2,600 
to  $3,200  a  year). — To  fill  a  vacancy  in  the 
Materiel  Division,  Air  Service,  Wright  Field, 
Dayton,  Ohio,  and  vacancies  in  similar  posi- 
tions. Competitors  will  not  be  required  to 
report  for  examination  at  any  place  but  will 
be  rated  on  their  education,  experience,  and 
fitness.  The  duties  are,  under  general  super- 
vision, to  assist  in  the  compilation,  evalua- 
tion, editing,  and  dissemination  of  engineering, 
scientific  and  technical  information  secured 
from  domestic  and  other  English-speaking 
sources,  and  relating  to  aeronautical  activi- 
ties and  to  other  developments  concerning 
which  the  Materiel  Division  should  have 
knowledge.  Applicants  must  have  had  cer- 
tain specified  education  or  experience  in  en- 
gineering, including  aeronautical  engineering, 
and  must  have  had  at  least  one  year's  train- 
ing or  experience  in  the  writing  of  reports 
or  articles  of  a  technical  nature.  Applica- 
tions must  be  on  file  with  the  Civil  Service 
Commission,  Washington,  D.  C,  not  later 
than   March   4,    1931. 

ASSOCIATE     CYTOLOGIST     ($3,200     to     $3,800     a 

year). — To  fill  vacancies  in  the  Bureau  of  Plant 
Industry,  Department  of  Agriculture,  for  duty 
at  Riverside,  Calif.,  and  elsewhere  in  the  field. 
Competitors  will  not  be  required  to  report  for 
examination  at  any  place,  but  will  be  rated 
on  their  education,  training,  and  experience, 
and  on  a  thesis  or  published  writings.  Appli- 
cants must  have  been  graduated  from  a  col- 
lege or  university  of  recognized  standing,  with 
major  work  in  the  cytology  and  genetics  of 
plants ;  and,  in  addition,  must  have  had  at 
least  three  years  of  research  experience  or  of 
successful  graduate  study  in  the  cytology  and 
genetics  of  plants.  Applications  must  be  on 
file  with  the  Civil  Service  Commission  at 
Washington,  D.  C,  not  later  than  March  4, 
1931. 

JUNIOR  BLUE-PRINT  OPERATOR  ($1,440  a  year); 
UNDER  BLUE-PRINT  OPERATOR  ($1,260  a  year); 
JUNIOR  PHOTOSTAT  OPERATOR  ($1,440  a  year); 
UNDER  PHOTOSTAT  OPERATOR  ($1,260  a  year)  ; 
JUNIOR  PHOTOSTAT  AND  BLUE-PRINT  OPERATOR 
($1,440  a  year). — To  fill  vacancies  in  the  de- 
partmental service,  Washington,  D.  C.  Com- 
petitors will  be  rated  on  practical  questions 
and  on  their  education,  training,  and  ex- 
perience. For  the  junior-grade  positions  one 
year  of  certain  specified  experience  is  required. 
Applications  must  be  on  file  with  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  at  Washington,  D.  C,  not 
later  than  March  10.  1931. 

JUNIOR  INVESTIGATOR  ($2,000  a  year).— To 
fill  vacancies  in  the  Women's  Bureau,  De- 
partment of  Labor,   for   duty   in   Washington, 


D.  C,  or  in  the  field.  The  duties  are,  under 
general  supervision,  to  gather  information  in 
connection  with  the  investigation  of  work  con- 
ditions for  women  in  industry,  and  to  clas- 
sify such  information  in  schedule  form.  Com- 
petitors will  be  rated  on  practical  questions 
related  to  industrial  experience,  and  on  a 
thesis  on  one  of  four  subjects  offered  for  se- 
lection. Applicants  must  have  had  at  least 
four  years'  experience  in  industry  in  a  posi- 
tion involving  responsible  contact  with  condi- 
tions affecting  women  in  industry.  Applica- 
tions must  be  on  file  with  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  at  Washington,  D.  C,  not  later 
than  February  24,  1931. 

Full  information  may  be  obtained  from  the 
United  States  Civil  Service  Commission,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  or  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
United  States  Civil  Service  Board  of  Examiners 
at  the  post  office  or  customhouse  in  any  city. 


NEW  BOOK  BY  DEPARTMENT  MEN 

AMERICAN  WATERFOWL:  THEIR  PRESENT  SITUATION 
AND  THE  OUTLOOK  FOR  THEIR  FUTURE.  By 
John  C.  Phillips  and  Frederick  C.  Lincoln 
(Biological  Survey),  with  illustrations  by 
Allan  Brooks  and  A.  L  Ripley.  Octavo, 
xvi  +  312  pp.,  illus.  Houghton  Mifflin  Co., 
Boston  and  New  York,   1930.     Price,   $4.50. 

Dedicated  "  to  Edward  W.  Nelson,  Chief  of 
the  United  States  Biological  Survey,  1916  to 
1927,  in  recognition  of  his  many  years  of 
service  in  the  cause  of  American  wild-life  con- 
servation *  *  *  "  and  with  numerous 
acknowledgements  of  assistance  from  present 
and  former  scientists  of  the  Bureau  of  Bio- 
logical Survey,  this  well-written  and  attrac- 
tively printed  and  illustrated  volume  has  been 
termed  by  the  editor  of  an  important  orni- 
thological journal  a  "  classic  in  the  general 
literature  of  conservation."  In  4  parts,  its  11 
chapters  discuss  the  breeding  areas,  winter- 
ing grounds,  and  migrations  of  North  Amer- 
ican waterfowl ;  factors  adverse  to  their  wel- 
'fare,  such  as  drainage,  shooting,  poisons,  dis- 
eases, parasites,  natural  enemies,  and  oil  pol- 
lution of  the  waters  they  frequent ;  conserva- 
tion of  waterfowl  and  of  their  food  plants ; 
and  methods  of  taking  ducks,  "  with  remarks 
on  the  ethics  of  the  various  practices."  An 
appendix  furnishes  valuable  references,  giving 
the  classification,  scientific  and  common  names, 
and  ranges  of  waterfowl,  with  notes  on  the 
present  status  and  factors  affecting  the 
abundance  of  the  48  North  American  species 
of  swans,  geese,  and  ducks,  and  the  body 
weights  of  males  and  females.  The  book  is 
a  plea  for  conservation  and  lays  special  stress 
on  the  evils  of  drainage  and  on  the  impor- 
tance of  returning  many  drained  areas  to  their 
natural  state.  Emphasis  is  laid  on  the  pos- 
sibility of  safely  encouraging  fur  bearers  and 
other  so-called  "  vermin  "  on  areas  preserved 
for  waterfowl.  A  point  is  made  in  favor  of 
private  gun  clubs,  with  the  gradual  passing 
of  free  shooting,  as  being  grounds  where  rules 
are  well  observed,  including  those  regarding 
crippling  of  birds  and  the  prevention  of  waste 
of  game.  Policies  are  suggested  regarding 
sportsmen's  field  methods,  limitations  on 
shooting,  and  other  matters  affecting  conserva- 
tion and  looking  toward  the  preservation  of 
the  game  supply.  The  senior  author  is  well 
known  from  other  writings  on  game  matters ; 
the  junior  author  is  in  charge  of  the  bird- 
banding  project  of  the  Bureau  of  Biological 
Survey. 


F.  G.  TINGLEY  DIES 

Franklin  G.  Tingley,  chief  of  the  marine 
division  of  the  Weather  Bureau,  died  at  his 
home  in  Hyattsville,  Md.,  on  January  26, 
at    the    age   of   60. 

A  native  of  Indiana  and  a  graduate  of 
Purdue  University,  Mr.  Tingley  entered  the 
Government  service  in  1898  in  the  Kingston, 
Jamaica,  station  of  the  Weather  Bureau  to 
assist  in  the  organization  of  the  West  Indian 
weather  service  for  the  protection  of  the 
United  States  fleet  in  the  Spanish-American 
War.  After  serving  in  several  other  Weather 
Bureau  field  stations.  Mr.  Tingley  was  as- 
signed to  the  central  office  in  Washington. 
I).  C,  in  1901,  where  he  remained  till  his 
death.  Since  April  1,  1920.  Mr.  Tingley  has 
been  chief  of  the  marine  division.  Here  he 
was  primarily  concerned  with  the  compila- 
tion of  statistics  and  literature  that  were 
circulated  to  every  corner  of  the  globe,  par- 
ticularly for  the  use  of  seamen.  Mr.  Tingley, 
during  the  last  10  years,  specialized  in  inves- 
tigations of  long-range  forecasts,  especially  in 
connection  with  the  influence  of  oceanic 
pressure  areas  in  the  North  Atlantic  and 
North  Pacific  on  the  weather  of  North 
America. 


NOON  NETWORK  PROGRAM 


Schedule  of  Speakers  and  Their  Sub- 
jects and  Dates  for  the  Broadcast  Week 
Beginning   Monday,   February  23. 


The  network  radio  program  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  and  Federal  Farm  Board 
speakers  is  broadcast  during  the  National 
Farm  and  Home  Hour  of  the  National  Broad- 
casting Co.  from  12.55  to  1.10  p.  m.,  eastern 
standard  time. 

Monday,  February  23,  1931 

No  Department  Program,,  Legal  Holiday. 

Tuesday,  February  24,  1931 

February  Meeting.,  Progressive  Garden 
Club. — W.  R.  Beattie,  horticulturist,  Bureau 
of  Plant  Industry,  presiding. 

Wednesday,  February  25,  1931 

February  Grain  Markets. — G.  A.  Collier, 
marketing  specialist,  division  of  hay,  feed,  and 
seed,  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics. 

February  Dairy  Markets. — L.  M.  Davis, 
marketing  specialist,  division  of  dairy  and 
poultry  products,  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Eco- 
nomics. 

Putting  Weather  Reports  to  Work. — Ar- 
thur J.  De  Mars,  meteorologist,  Weather  Bu- 
reau. 

Thursday,  February  26,  1931 

The  Household  Calendar. — Rowena 
Schmidt  Carpenter,  specialist  in  child  nutri- 
tion, division  of  foods  and  nutrition,  Bureau 
of  Home  Economics. 

February  Lamb  Markets.— C.  L.  Harlan, 
livestock  statistician,  division  of  crop  and 
livestock  estimates,  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics. 

February  Poultry  and  Egg  Markets. — Roy 
C.  Potts,  principal  marketing  specialist  in 
charge,  division  of  dairy  and  poultry  products, 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics. 

Friday,  February  27,  1931 

The  Farm  Business  Library.- — M.  S.  Eisen- 
hower, director  of  information.  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

The  Week  with  the  Farm  Board. — Edgar 
Markham,  assistant  to  the  chairman,  Federal 
Farm  Board. 

Second  farm  board  speaker  to  be  announced. 

Farm  and  Home  Hour  Stations 

WJZ,  New  York ;  WJR,  Detroit ;  KWK,  St. 
Louis ;  KSTP,  St.  Paul ;  WRVA,  Richmond ; 
WJAX,  Jacksonville  ;  WHAS.  Louisville  ;  WMC, 
Memphis ;  WJDX,  Jackson ;  KVOO,  Tulsa : 
KPRC,  Houston ;  WKY,  Oklahoma  City ; 
WRC,  Washington ;  WDAF.  Kansas  City ; 
WBZ,  Springfield ;  WBZA,  Boston ;  WHAM, 
Rochester  ;  KYW,  Chicago  ;  WREN.  Lawrence  ; 
WEBC,  Superior-Duluth  ;  WIOD,  Miami 
BeacTi ;  WSM.  Nashville ;  WSB,  Atlanta ; 
WSMB,  New  Orleans;  WFAA-WBAP.  Dallas- 
Fort  Worth;  WOAI,  San  Antonio;  WOW, 
Omaha  ;  KDKA,  Pittsburgh  ;  WAPI,  Birming- 
ham ;  KTHS,  Hot  Springs ;  KFAB,  Lincoln ; 
WLW,  Cincinnati ;  WPTF,  Raleigh ;  WBAL, 
Baltimore ;  WHO,  Des  Moines  ;  WOC,  Daven- 
port ;  KOA,  Denver ;  WFLA,  Clearwater ; 
WSUN,  St.  Petersburg.  The  following  sta- 
tions take  the  Farm  and  Home  Hour  on  Sat- 
urday only  ;  KGO.  Oakland  ;  KGW,  Portland  ; 
KHQ,  Spokane  ;  KFI,  Los  Angeles ;  and  KPO. 
San   Francisco. 


ANNOUNCE  FORESTRY  ESSAY  CONTEST 

The  Forest  Service  has  received  from  State 
Forester  Page  S.  Bunker  of  Alabama  an- 
nouncement of  the  rules  and  prizes  for  an 
essay  contest  on  forestry  in  the  high  schools 
of  the  State.  The  contestants  must  confine 
their  papers  chiefly  to  actual  forestry,  though 
benefits  from  forestry,  such  as  watershed 
protection  and  hygienic  influences,  may  be 
considered. 

The  contest  will  close  February  25,  1931. 
The  first  prize  is  a  year's  scholarship  at  one 
of  the  collegiate  institutions  of  the  State. 
The  second  prize  is  a  trip  to  California  and 
return.  The  third  is  a  round  trip  to  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 
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OFFICIAL  ANNOUNCEMENTS 


COMPTROLLER  GENERAL 

"  Expenses   of  Sales  "  in  Disposition   of   Govern- 
ment Property 

In  a  ruling  to  the  department,  A— 27784, 
January  19,  1931,  the  Comptroller  General 
interprets  an  expression  that  has  given  diffi- 
culty in  the  departments — the  term  "expenses 
of  sales  "  as  used  in  the  act  of  June  8,  1896, 
providing  that  from  proceeds  of  sales  of  old 
material,  condemned  stores,  supplies,  etc., 
there  may  be  paid  the  "  expenses  of  such 
sales." 

For  many  years  it  has  been  department 
practice,  recognized  by  the  general  account- 
ing office,  to  treat  as  such  expenses  of  sales 
the  cost  of  milk  bottles,  milk  caps,  boxes,  and 
other  containers  for  fruits  and  vegetables,  pa- 
per bags  for  wrapping  the  articles,  and  even 
the  wages  of  laborers  harvesting  fruits  and 
vegetables  at  the  department's  experimental 
farms  for  the  express  purpose  of  public  sales. 
Under  the  new  ruling,  however,  it  is  pointed 
out  by  the  Office  of  Personnel  and  Business 
Administration,  the  classes  of  expenses  re- 
ferred to  must  be  borne  by  the  appropria- 
tions. 

The  Comptroller  General,  while  granting 
that  economically  the  cost  of  containers  and 
wages  of  gatherers,  etc.,  are  expenses  of  sales, 
holds  that  the  term  as  used  in  the  statute 
under  consideration  must  be  limited  "  to  ex- 
penses which  occur  after  the  property  has 
been  brought  to  the  condition  in  which  it  is 
proposed  that  it  shall  be  sold  and  which  per- 
tain directly  to  the  sale  or  sales  in  question, 
such  as  auctioneer  fees,  advertising,  cartage 
to  place  of  sale,  etc."  Even  the  latter  item, 
"  cartage  to  place  of  sale,"  is  not  a  permis- 
sible deduction  from  the  proceeds  where  the 
organization  conducting  the  sale  is  equipped 
with  trucks  or  other  means  of  transporting 
the  material. 

CHIEF  COORDINATOR 

Motor  Fuels  Tax  Exemption   Certificate  and 
Receipt 

Ciecular  Letter  No.  43,  January  20, 1931. — 
The  following  memorandum  is  quoted  for  the 
information  of  all  concerned  : 

"  November  21,  1930. 
"  Memorandum  for  the  Director  of  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget 

"  Bureau  of  the  Budget  circular  279,  dated 
June  12,  1930,  prescribes  the  use  of  United 
States  Government  motor  fuels  tax  exemption 
certificate  (standard  form  44)  and  United 
States  Government  motor  fuels  tax  exemption 
identification  card  (standard  form  45)  when- 
ever payment  is  made,  whether  at  the  time  of 
the  procurement  or  thereafter  by  a  Federal 
activity  for  motor  fuels,  lubricants,  and  anti- 
freeze liquids,  which  are  subject  to  State  or 
local  tax.  General  regulations  73  of  the  gen- 
eral accounting  office,  dated  July  17,  1930, 
also  prescribes  for  use  United  States  Govern- 
ment motor  fuels  tax  exemption  receipt  (stand- 
ard Form  1066)  to  be  prepared  simultaneously 
with  standard  Form  44  when  payment  is  made 
for  motor  fuels,  etc.,  whether  on  individual 
purchases  under  contract  or  otherwise  or  on 
procurements  under  contract. 

"  Some  of  the  departments  have  requested 
to  be  relieved  of  the  requirement  to  use  the 
above-mentioned  Forms  44  and  1066  where 
purchases  of  motor  fuels,  etc.,  are  made  under 
contracts  or  purchase  orders  which  carry  a 
statement  that  the  prices  set  forth  are  net, 
exclusive  of  State  or  local  taxes.  To  the 
extent  that  dealers  or  State  tax  officials  do 
not  require  an  exemption  certificate  to  cover 
purchases  made  under  such  contracts  or  pur- 
chase orders,  and  since  the  contracts  and 
orders  are  filed  in  the  respective  administra- 
tive offices  and  the  General  Accounting  Office 
and  a  copy  furnished  to  the  dealer,  thereby 
supplying  the  necessary  evidence  of  sale  with- 
out tax,  the  use  of  Forms  44  and  1066  under 
such  circumstances  is  rendered  unnecessary, 
except  in  so  far  as  it  may  be  expedient  to  use 
Form  1066  as  a  receipt  for  payments  made  in 
cash. 

"  I  therefore  recommend  to  the  Director  of 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  that  the  departments 
and  establishments  of  the  Government  be  not 
required  to  use  standard  Form  44  when  pur- 
chases are  made  under  contracts  or  purchase 
orders  which  carry  a  statement  that  the  prices 
set  forth  are  net.  exclusive  of  State  or  local 
taxes :  Provided,  however,  that  standard  Form 
44  will  be  furnished  the  dealer  or  proper  State 


official  whenever  requested  for  their  use  in 
such  cases.  The  Comptroller  General  has  ad- 
vised that  when  purchases  are  made  as  above 
stated,  the  use  of  s'andard  Form  1066  will 
not  be  required,  but  it  may  continue  to  be  used 
as  a  form  of  receipt  for  payments  for  motor 
fuels,  etc..  when  made  in  cash." 


Articles  and  Written  Addresses  By 

Department  People  In  Outside 

Publications 

Biological   Survey 

Lincoln,  F.  C. — Early  ideas  concerning  the 
migrations  of  birds ;  and  Feathered  trav- 
elers. 1931  No.  Amer.  Almanac,  p.  31-34 
and  p.  71—76,  respectively,  illus.,  Janu- 
ary, 1931. 

Oberholser,  H.  C. — Notes  on  a  collection  of 
birds  from  Arizona  and  New  Mexico.  Sci. 
Pubs.  Cleveland  Mus.  of  Nat.  Hist.,  vol.  1, 
no.  4,  p.  83-124,  illus.,  December  31,  1930. 

Poole,  C.  G. — Control  of  predatory  animals  as 
function  of  California  bureau.  U.  S.  Daily, 
vol.  5,  no.  274.  p.  14,  January  23,  1931. 

Redington,  P.  G. — The  Federal  program  of 
wild-life  control.  The  Nat.  Wool  Grower, 
vol.  20,  no.  12,  p.  41-42,  December,  1930. 

Sheldon,  H.  P. — Arkansas  ducks.  Field  and 
Stream,  vol.  35,  no.  10,  p.  32-33,  85-86, 
illus.,  February,  1931. 

Dairy  Industry 

Dawson,  J.  R. — Experiment  stations  operated 
on  management  of  dairy  herds.  U.  S. 
Daily,  vol.  5,  no.  262,  p.  6;  no.  263,  p.  6. 
January  9,  10,  1931. 

Kelly,  E. — Investigations  are  conducted  for 
improving  supply  of  milk.  U.  S.  Daily, 
vol.  5,  no.  265,  p.  6.     January  13,  1931. 

McDowell,  J.  C. — Are  dairymen  making 
money?  Natl.  Farm  Jour.,  vol.  54,  no.  12, 
p.  20-21.     December,   1930. 

More   than   half  million   cows  on  test 

for  milk  production.  U.  S.  Daily,  vol.  5, 
no.   264,  p.   6.     January   12,   1931. 

Rogers,  L.  A. — Laboratory  studies  conducted 
for  benefit  of  dairy  industry.  U.  S.  Daily, 
vol.  5,  no.  266,  p.  6.     January  14,   1931. 

Watson,  P.  D. — Variations  in  the  buffer  value 
of  herd  milk.  Jour.  Dairy  Sci.,  vol.  14, 
no.  1,  p.  50-58.     January,  1931. 

White,  W. — Federal  investigations  aiding  milk 
product  manufacturers.  U.  S.  Daily,  vol.  5, 
no.  261,  p.  6.     January  8,  1931. 

Whittier,  E.  O. — Bromcresol  green  paper  in 
the  manufacture  of  grain-curd  casein. 
Jour.  Dairy  Sci.,  vol.  14,  no.  1,  p.  26.  Jan- 
uary,  1931. 

Office  of  Information 

Harding,  T.  S. — Food  prejudices.  Med.  Jour, 
and  Rec,  vol.  cxxxiii,  no.  2,  pp.  67-70,  Jan- 
uary 21,  1931. 

Plant  Industry 

Collins,     G.     N. — The     phylogeny    of    maize. 

Bui.   Torrey   Bot.    Club,   vol.    57,   no.   4,   pp. 

199-210,   April,    1930    (Reed   Jan.    1931). 
Johnston,    C.    O. — Effect    of   leaf   rust    infec- 
tion on  yield  of  certain  varieties  of  wheat. 

Jour.  Amer.   Soc.   Agron.,  vol.   23,  no.   1,  p. 

1-12,    January,     1931     (With    Kans.    State 

Agr.  Col.). 
Stephens,  J.  C.    (Jointly  with  J.  R.  Qdinbt, 

Tex.    Agr.    Exp.    Sta.). — Percentage    of   lint 

in    distributed    plants    of    cotton    varieties. 

Jour.  Amer.  Soc.  Asron.,  vol.  24,  no.  1,  p.. 

67-69,    January,    1931. 


ASSOCIATION  ELECTS  U.S.D.A.  MEN 

The  Twin  City  Federal  Business  Asso- 
ciation, an  organization  including  the  heads 
of  Federal  offices  in  Minneapolis,  St.  Paul, 
and  the  vicinity,  has  elected  the  following 
officers  for  the  coming  year  :  president,  J.  R. 
Mathewson,  grain  exchange  supervisor,  Min- 
neapolis office,  Grain  Futures  Administration  ; 
vice-president,  A.  B.  Smeby,  in  charge  mar- 
ket news  service,  livestock,  meats,  and  wool, 
South  St.  Paul  office,  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics ;  secretary,  W.  D.  Lyons,  Veterans 
Bureau,  Minneapolis:  assistant  secretary, 
Lieut.  G.  R.  Townsend,  Fort  Snelling.  This 
association  is  a  coordinating  agency  spon- 
sored by  the  Director  of  the  Budget.  Its 
purpose  is  to  further  the  interests  of  public 
welfare  and  to  promote  efficiency  with  economy 
in  the  conduct  of  the  business  of  the  Gov- 
ernment   through    cooperation. 


GRADUATE  SCHOOL 


Second  Semester 


The  second  semester  of  the  Graduate 
School  opened  the  week  of  January  26. 
In  addition  to  the  13  courses  given 
throughout  the  year  (The  Official 
Record,  October  16,  1930)  the  5  courses 
listed  below  are  offered.  Tuition  for 
these  5  courses  is  $15.  Graduate  work  in 
chemistry  is  being  conducted  by  the  Uni- 
versity of  Maryland  for  department  em- 
ployees. This  course  is  held  at  6.30  p.  m. 
Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday ;  5 
semester  credits ;  fee  $40  a  semester. 

Graduate   Courses 

BUSINESS  CYCLES  IN  RELATION  TO  AGRICUL- 
TURE. — L.  H.  Bean.  Wednesday  and  Saturday, 
In  ui nning  February  28.  Room  411,  Bieber 
Building. 

Covers  the  place  of  agriculture  in  the  va- 
rious theories  of  business  cycles  ;  the  influences 
of  agricultural  production  and  prices  on  indus- 
trial activity,  of  farm  income  on  the  market 
for  industrial  products,  and  of  prices  on  specu- 
lation and  foreign  trade ;  the  influences  of  in- 
dustrial conditions,  employment  and  the 
buying  power  of  city  consumers  on  agricul- 
tural prices,  farm  expenditures,  and  net 
income ;  the  relative  importance  of  the  agri- 
cultural influences  on  business  activity  and 
of  business  conditions  on  the  welfare  of  agri- 
culture ;  and  methods  employed  in  forecasting 
business  and  demand  conditions  in  agricul- 
tural outlook  reports. 

PLANT  ANATOMY. — Ernst  Artschwager.  Mon- 
day, Wednesday,  Thursday,  and  Friday,  be- 
ginning February  9.     Room   106,   East  Wiug. 

Intended  primarily  for  students  in  applied 
fields  of  botany.  It  deals  with  the  subject 
matter,  literature,  and  problems  of  plant  anat- 
omy, and  is  designed  to  give  the  student  a 
working  acquaintance  with  the  inner  structure 
of  vascular  plants,  with  emphasis  on  interpre- 
tation. Those  taking  the  course  will  be  re- 
quired to  study  prepared  slides  and  fresh  ma- 
terial outside  of  class  and  present  the  results 
of  such  studies  in  the  form  of  drawings  and 
written  reports.  Besides,  each  student  will  be 
required  to  make  a  complete  anatomical  onto- 
genetic study  of  a  given  plant  in  order  to 
apply  and  test  the  knowledge  gained  in  this 
course.  To  facilitate  this  work  there  will  be 
at  the  beginning  of  the  term,  a  practical  dem- 
onstration in  the  most  suitable  fixing  and 
staining  technique  and  in  taking  photomicro- 
graphs. The  course  is  open  to  students  who 
have  the  usual  assortment  of  undergraduate 
study  in  botany. 

Undergraduate  Courses 

INTRODUCTORY  ECONOMIC  ENTOMOLOGY. — C.  H. 

Popenoe.  Tuesday  and  Thursday,  beginning 
January  27.     Room  H-326,  Building  F. 

Covers  the  economic  position  of  the  insects, 
basic  principles  of  classification,  with  outline 
of  the  principal  economic  orders.  General  in- 
sect control,  practices  including  cultural,  in- 
secticidal,  and  biological  methods.  Fruit  and 
truck  insects,  forest  insects,  greenhouse,  house- 
hold and  stored  product  insects  and  insects 
affecting  man  and  domestic  animals.  This 
is  an  undergraduate  course  prerequisite  for 
advanced  courses  that  may  follow. 

SCIENTIFIC  FRENCH.— Dr.  H.  B.  Humphrey. 
Monday  and  Wednesday,  beginning  February 
2.     Room  106,  West  Wing. 

Reading,  reviewing,  and  abstracting  of 
French  publications  on  agricultural  botany, 
farm  crops,  industries,  rural  economics,  etc. 
Such  instruction  in  the  reading  and  transla- 
tion of  French  as  will  enable  the  student  to 
read  with  ease  and  intelligence  scientific  liter- 
ature pertaining  to  agriculture  and  its  indus- 
tries. Texts :  Fabre's  Le  Livre  des  Champs, 
"  L'Industrie,"  Jousier's  Economie  Rurale, 
Bonnier's  Le  Monde  Vegetal,  etc.  Prerequi- 
site, a  knowledge  of  the  elements  of  French 
grammar  and  elementary  reading. 

BEGINNERS'  SPANISH.— Dr.  C.  H.  Leineweber. 
Thursday  and  Saturday  (suitable  dates  will 
be  arranged),  beginning  February  5.  Room 
410.    Bieber    Building. 

Especially  designed  to  enable  the  student 
after  mastering  the  elements  of  Spanish  gram- 
mar to  read  and  understand  both  commercial 
and   agricultural   articles   written   in    Spanish. 
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NEW  PUBLICATIONS  ISSUED  BY  THE  DEPARTMENT 

(Please  address  requests  for  these  to  the  Division  of  Publications,  Office  of  Information) 


PERQUISITES  AND  WAGES  OF  HIRED  FARM  LA- 
BORERS. Josiah  C.  Folsom.  assistant  agri- 
cultural economist,  division  of  land  eco- 
nomics, Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics. 
58  pp.,  illus.  (Technical  Bulletin  213T.) 
January,   1931. 

Perquisites  and  wages  of  hired  farm  labor- 
ers, both  casual  and  noncasual,  are  analyzed 
and  discussed.  For  noncasual  laborers  they 
are  discussed  in  relation  to  laborers'  marital 
status,  dependents,  length  of  employment, 
nonagricultural  wages,  city  family  usages  and 
expenses,  and  other  factors.  For  casual  la- 
borers such  phases  are  considered  as  daily 
wage  earnings,  values  of  perquisites,  methods 
and  rates  of  paying,  frequencies  and  values 
of    perquisites,    and    their    relation    to    source. 

CHARACTER  OF  THE  COLLOIDAL  MATERIALS  IN  THE 

PROFILES     OF     CERTAIN     MAJOR     SOIL     GROUPS. 

M.    S.    Anderson,    chemist,    and    Horace    G. 

Byers,    principal    chemist,    division    of    soil 

chemistry    and    physics,    soil    investigations. 

Bureau    of    Chemistry    and    Soils.     24    pp. 

(Technical  Bulletin  22ST.)      January,  1931. 

The  influence  of  the  three  major  soil-mak- 
ing processes — calcification,  podsolization.  and 
lateritization — on  the  character  of  colloidal 
material  is  discussed,  following  studies  of  soil 
profiles  which  are  typical  products  of  the 
dominating  influence  of  each  of  these  proc- 
esses. The  chemical  composition  of  the  col- 
loids and  the  various  properties  which  char- 
acterize these  materials  were  studied.  The 
calcification  process  leads  to  uniformity  of 
colloidal  material,  so  far  as  the  major  chem- 
ical constituents  are  concerned,  with  a  high 
ratio  of  silica  to  sesquioxides  ;  the  podsoliza- 
tion process  leads  to  the  formation  of  profiles 
containing  materials  of  widely  varying  char- 
acter in  the  different  horizons,  with  silica  ses- 
quioxide  ratios  high  in  the  upper  soil  horizons 
and  relatively  low  in  the  subsoil ;  and  the 
lateritization  *  process   develops    colloids   whose 


ratio    of    silica    to    sesquioxides    and    property 
values  are  low. 

SURVEY  OF  THE  FERTILIZER  INDUSTRY.  P.  E. 
Howard,  senior  chemical  engineer,  division 
of  fertilizer  technology,  fertilizer  and  fixed 
nitrogen  investigations,  Bureau  of  Chem- 
istry and  Soils.  23  pp.  (Circular  129C.) 
January,   1931. 

Of  interest  primarily  to  producers  and  con- 
sumers of  fertilizer  materials.  Reviews  the 
development  and  growth  of  the  fertilizer  in- 
dustry through  the  80  years  of  its  existence 
and  presents  data  on  which  to  estimate  its 
future  trend.  It  contains  tables  relating  to 
world  production  and  consumption  of  the  va- 
rious fertilizer  constituents  and  data  on  the 
fertilizer  situation  in  the  United  States  show- 
ing the  progress  in  reducing  dependence  on 
foreign  sources.  Fertilizer  consumption  by 
State's  and  cost  in  each  State  are  shown,  num- 
ber and  location  of  fertilizer  plants  are  given, 
and  prices  paid  by  farmers  for  different  grades 
of  fertilizer,  together  with  items  of  cost  en- 
tering into  a  ton  of  a  common  mixture,  are 
shown.  The  present  domestic  supplies  and 
the  potential  sources  for  future  development 
are  described. 

THE  FOOD  AND  DRUG  ADMINISTRATION.  20  p.. 
illus.  (MisceUaneous  Publication  48MP, 
rev.)      January,  1931. 

NOTICES  OF  JUDGMENT  UNDER  THE  FOOD  AND 
DRUGS  ACT.  Food  and  Drug  Administration, 
pp.  165-177.  (N.  J..  F.  D.  17251-17275.) 
January,  1931. 

REVISED  AND  AMENDED  DEFINITIONS  AND  STAND- 
ARDS FOR  FOOD  PRODUCTS.  Food  and  Drug 
Administration.  1  p.  (S.  R.  A.,  F.  D.  No. 
2,  Rev.  1.  Supp.  3.)      January.  1931. 

TECHNICAL  BULLETINS  NOS.  176-200,  WITH  CON- 
TENTS. Prepared  in  the  Indexing  Section. 
12  p.      1931. 


EXPERIMENT-STATION    PUBLICATIONS 

The  library  of  the  Office  of  Experiment 
Stations  maintains,  but  for  library  purposes 
only,  a  complete  file  of  all  the  publications 
issued  by  the  State  experiment  stations.  It 
has  recently  received  the  following  new  State 
publications. 

(This  department  has  none  of  these  State  pub- 
lications for  distribution,  but  usually  they  may 
be  obtained  from  the  stations  issuing  them.  For 
convenience  in  writing  to  a  station,  the  postal 
address  point  where  the  station  is  located  in  the 
State  is  given  at  the  end  of  each  of  the  entries 
below.) 

Kudzu    in    Alabama.     R.    Y.     Bailey    and    E. 
L.    Mavton.       (Alabama    Sta.    Circ.    57,    10 
p.,    3    figs.      January.    1931.  i       Auburn. 
Dedication    of   Atwater    Laboratory.    June    12, 
1930.     W.     L.     Slate     et     al.      (Connecticut 
Storrs  Sta.  Bui.  168.  p.  209-231.  2  pis.     No- 
vember.  1930.)      Storrs. 
Annual    report    of   the    director    for   the   fiscal 
year   ending   June    30.    1930.     C.    A.    McCue 
et   al.      (Delaware    Sta.    Bui.    167.    52   p.,    6 
fii.'s.    November.    1930.  i      Newark. 
Cotton  fertilizer  experiments.  1930.  sources  of 
nitrogen,  supplements,  and  time  and  method 
of  application.     G.   A.  Hale.      (Georgia   Sta. 
Circ.    91,    4    p.     December.    1930.)      Experi- 
ment. 
Tenth     annual     report.     1929.     S.     H.     Starr. 
(Georgia   Coastal   Plain  Sta.   Bui.  12.  59  p., 
1  fig.     June,   1930.)      Tifton. 
Cotton    production    in    the    Coastal    Plain    of 
Georgia.     W.    J.    Davis.       (Georgia    Coastal 
Plain    Sta.    Bui.    13.    29    p..    4    figs.     June. 
1930.)      Tifton. 
Corn     production     in     the     Coastal     Plain     of 
Georgia.      W.    J.    Davis.      (Georgia    Coastal 
Plain    Sta.    Bui.    14.    15    p..    2    tips.      June. 
L930.)      Tifton. 
Small    grain    production   in    the    Coastal    Plain 
of  Georgia.      W.   J.    Davis.      (Georgia   Coast- 
al Plain   Sta.   Bui.   15,    11    p.,   1   fig.      June, 
1930.)      Tifton. 
A    nonacid    Babcock    method    for    determining 
fat    in   ice   cream.     O.    R.    Overman   and    O. 
F.     Garrett.      (Illinois     Sta.     Bui.     360,     p. 
393-406.     December.    1930.1      Urbana. 
Vaccinating    fowls    for    chicken    pox.      W.     A. 
James  and  R.   Graham.      (Illinois  Sta.  Circ. 
363.     14     p.,     1()     figs.      December,     1930.  > 
Urbana. 


Share    leasing     contracts.       W.     D.     Nicholls. 

(Kentuckv  Sta.  Bui.  307,  p.  417-443.     July, 

1930.)      Lexington. 
The   potassium,    chlorine,   and   sulfate   content 

of    Kentuckv    tobacco    as    related    to    grade. 

O.    M.    Shedd.       (Kentucky    Sta.    Bui.    308. 

p.   445-471.      July.   1930.)      Lexington. 
The   relation    of   some  tobacco   viruses    to   po- 
tato    degeneration.     W.     D.     Valleau     and 

E.   M.  Johnson.      (Kentucky   Sta.   Bui.   309, 

p.  473-507,  5  pis.     July,  1930.)      Lexington. 
Commercial  feeds  in  Kentucky  in  1929.     J.  D. 

Turner.    H.   D.    Spears.    W.    G.    Terrell,    and 

L    V.  Amburgev.      (Kentuckv  Sta.  Bui.  310. 

p.    509-546.      July,    1930.)      Lexington. 
Rice    farm    irrigation    systems    in    Louisiana, 

1929.       R.     J.     Saville.        (Louisiana     Stas. 

Bui.    216,    19    p.    November,    1930.)      Baton 

Rouge. 
Some   economic   problems   in  the   rice  farming 

area,   1929.     R.  J.   Saville.      (Louisiana 

Stas.    Bui.    217.    65    p..    2    figs.     November. 

1930.)      Baton  Rouge. 
Tractors  and  trucks  on  Louisiana  rice  farms. 

1929     (with    supplementary    data    on    labor 

requirements).     R.    J.     Saville    and    G.     H. 

Reuss.       (Louisiana    Stas.    Bui.    218.    39    p. 

December,    1930.1       Baton    Rouge. 
Soil    fertilization    for    sugar   beets.      J.    Tyson 

and   M.    M.  McCool.      (Michigan    Sta.    Spec. 

Bui.   205,   31  p.,   9  figs.      November.    1930.) 

East    Lansing. 
The  Lansing  food   supply.     G.   A.    Scholl   and 

W.    O.    Hedrick.      (Michigan  Sta.    Tech.    Bui. 

107.    152    p.,     21     figs.       November,     1930.  > 

Fast    Lansing. 
Alfalfa    trials    at    the    North    Central    Experi- 
ment   Station.      O.    I.    Bersrh.       (Minnesota 

Sta.  Bui.  267.   19  p..   15  figs.     June.   1930.  i 

University    Farm.    St.    Paul. 
Fattening   lambs.      P.    S.    Jordan    and    W.    H. 

Peters.       (Minnesota    Sta.    Bui.    272.    26   p., 

1  fig.     December,  1930.)      University  Farm. 

St.    Paul. 
A    study    of    senescence   in    the    red    raspberry 

cane.'    W.     G.     Brierley.      (Minnesota     Sta. 

Tech.    Bui.    69.    36    p.,    22    figs.      September. 

1930.1      University   Farm.    St.    Paul. 
Aspen   availability,   properties,   and  utilization. 

R.   P.   A.   Johnson.   J.    Kittredge.   jr..   and   H. 

Schmitz.     (Minnesota  Sta.  Tech.  Bui.  70.  72 

p..    25     figs.       August.     1930.  i       University 

Farm,    St.    Paul. 


Fertilizer  work  with  cabbage.  L.  M.  Ware. 
( Mississippi  Sta.  Circ.  91,  4  p.  August, 
1930.)      A.  and  M.   College, 

How  certain  methods  of  cooking  affect  the 
quality  and  palatability  of  beef.  J.  A. 
Cline,  E.  A.  Trowbridge,  M.  T.  Foster,  and 
H.  E.  Fry.  (Missouri"  Sta.  Bui.  293,  40  p., 
20   figs.     November.    1930.)      Columbia. 

Growing  orchard  grass  in  south  Missouri.  C. 
A.  Helm.  ^Missouri  Sta.  Bui.  294,  11  p.,  6 
figs.     November,    1930.)      Columbia. 

Pasture  crops  for  spring  pigs,  their  value  and 
use.  W.  E.  Joseph.  (Montana  Sta.  BuL 
236,  31  p.,  9  figs.  December,  1930.1  Boze- 
man. 

Montana  insect  pests  for  1929  and  1930.  the 
twenty-third  report  of  the  State  entomolo- 
gist of  Montana.  R.  A.  Cooley.  (Mon- 
tana Sta.  Bui.  238.  23  p.,  2  figs.  December, 
1930.  i       Bozeman. 

Sex  and  age  as  factors  in  cattle  feeding.  H. 
J.  Gramlich  and  R.  R.  Thalman.  (Nebraska 
Sta.  Bui.  252,  55  p.,  14  figs.  October.  1930.) 
Lincoln. 

Analyses  of  materials  sold  as  insecticides  and 
fungicides  during  1930.  C.  S.  Cathcart  and 
R.  L.  Willis.  (New  Jersey  Stas.  Bui.  513, 
16   p.     October.    1930.)      New   Brunswick. 

An  agricultural  policy  and  program  for  New 
Jersey.  H.  J.  Baker  et  al.  ~  (New  Jersey 
Stas.  Circ.  225,  125  p.  November,  1930.) 
New  Brunswick. 

Soil  and  Field-crop  management  for  Chenango 
County,  New  York.  A.  F.  Gustafson.  H.  O. 
Buckman,  and  H.  P.  Cooper.  (New  York 
Cornell  Sta.  Bui.  514.  82  p.,  20  figs.,  1  map. 
December.  1930.1      Ithaca. 

Straining  milk  on  the  farm.  A.  C.  Dahlberg. 
i  New  York  State  Sta.  Bui.  585,  22  p.,  6 
figs.     October.  1930.)      Geneva. 

Combating  damp-off  of  tomatoes  bv  seed  treat- 
ment. J.  G.  Horsfall.  (New  York  State 
Sta.  Bui.  586,  22  p.,  2  figs.  October,  1930.) 
Geneva. 

Protecting  South  Carolina  from  crop  pests  and 
plant  diseases.  J.  A.  Berly.  (South  Caro- 
lina Sta.  Circ.  43.  32  p..  20  figs.  October, 
1930.)      Clemson   College. 

Forty-third  annual  report  of  the  South  Caro- 
lina Experiment  Station  of  Clemson  Agri- 
cultural College.  H.  W.  Barre  et  al.  139  p.. 
43  figs.     December.  1930. 

A  comparison  of  normal  corn  silage  with 
grainless  corn  silage  for  finishing  beef  cat- 
tle. M.  Jacob  and  H.  R.  Duncan.  (Ten- 
nessee Sta.  Bui.  144,  22  p..  6  figs.  October, 
1930.  i      Knoxville. 

The  effects  of  certain  soil  conditions  on  the 
yield  and  quality  of  Burley  tobacco,  results 
from  a  field  survey.  C.  A.  Mooers.  (Ten- 
nessee Sta.  Circ.  33,  4  p.  December,  1930.) 
Knoxville. 

Increasing  the  profits  from  phosphates  for 
Tennesiee  soils.  C.  A.  Mooers.  (Tennes- 
see Sta.  Circ.  34,  4  p.  January.  1931.) 
Knoxville. 
Systems  of  dairy  farm  management  for  the 
Richmond  milk-producing  area.  J.  L.  Max- 
ton,  R.  S.  Kifer.  and  J.  J.  Vernon.  <  Vir- 
ginia Sta.  Bui.  272,  95  p..  22  figs.  June. 
1930.)      Blacksburg. 

Topworking  the  apple  tree.  M.  B.  Hoffman. 
(West  Virginia  Sta.  Circ.  57.  31  p..  25  figs. 
November.    1930.)      Morgantown. 


Domestic  Animals 
Dixon-,     R.     S.      Livestock     judging     practice 
book.      Provo.   Utah.   Dixon.     1930. 

Soils 
Bbiccoli,   Michele.     Classifieazione   ecologica 
dei    terreni    agrari.      Piacenza.    Federazione 
italiana  dei  consorzi  agrari.   1930. 

Apiculture 

Bessler.  J.  G.  Geschichte  der  bienenzucht. 
Stuttgart,   Kohlhammer,   18S6. 

Gerstcng.  Ferdinand.  Immenleben-imker- 
lust.  Ed.  2.  Ossmannstedt  (Thiir)  Ver- 
fasser.   1897. 

Engineering 

Xolen,  John.  Airports  and  airways  and 
their  relation  to  city  and  regional  plan- 
ning. New  York,  National  conference  on 
city   planning.    192S. 

Spacer.  Karel.  Popis  ("si.  vyzkumnych  a 
zku§ebnich  tistavu.     Praze,  1926. 

Medicine,  Hygiene,  Drugs 
American     Medical     Association.     Cocncil 

ON        PHARMACY       AND       CHEMISTRY.  Useful 

drugs.     Ed.   8.     Chicago.   1930. 
HAfER,  August.     Arztlicher  berater  fur  iiber- 
see  und  tropen.     Berlin.   Stilke,   1929. 
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Mustard,  H.  S.  Cross-sections  of  rural  health 
progress.  New  York,  Commonwealth  fund, 
division  of  publications,  1930. 

Cookery 

Wilson,  M.  L.  The  Mary  Lyles  Wilson  cook- 
book. Ed.  6.  Nashville,  Tenn_,  Southwest- 
ern Co.,   1930. 


Crowther,  J.  G.  Science  in  Soviet  Russia. 
London,  Williams  &  Norgate,  1930. 

Biology 

Adolph,  E.  F.  The  regulation  of  size  as 
illustrated  in  unicellular  organisms. 
Springfield,    111.,    Thomas,   1931. 

Zoology 

Canada.  Department  of  the  Interior. 
Northwest  Territories  and  Yukon 
branch.     The   blue   goose.     Ottawa,    1930. 

Kenya  Colony  and  Protectorate.  Depart- 
ment op  Agriculture.  Methods  for  the 
biological  control  of  the  common  coffee 
mealy-bug.     Nairobi,  1930. 

MenozzIj  Carlo.  Insetti  dannosi  alia  bar- 
babietola.     Geneva,  Narcisi,  1930. 


Botany,  Horticulture 


Ed. 


Conard,  H.   S.     Plants  of  central  Iowa. 

3.     Grinnell,  Iowa,  1928. 
Laurie,   Alexander.      Chrysanthemums    under 

glass    and    outdoors.       New    York,    De    La 

Mare,  1930. 
Pasinetti,    L.      Malattie   e  cure   delle    piante 

coltivate.     Torino,  Paravia,  1930. 
1'ellett,  F.  C,  and  Pellett,  M.  A.     Practical 

tomato   culture.      New   York,    De   La    Mare, 

1930. 

Labor  and  Wages 

Greene.,  L.  J.,  and  Woodson,  C.  G.  The  negro 
wage  earner.  Washington,  Association  for 
the  study  of  negro  life  and  history,  1930. 

Hobson,  J.  A.  Rationalisation  and  unemploy- 
ment.    Ed.  2.     London,  Allen  &  Unwin,  1930. 

India.  Bombay  (Presidency)  Labour  Office. 
Report  on  an  enquiry  into  wages  and  hours 
of  labour  in  the  cotton  mill  industry,  1926. 
Bombay,    1930. 

International  labor  qffice,  Geneva.  Die  or- 
ganisationen  landwirtschaftlicher  arbeiter. 
Berlin,  Enckehaus,  1929. 

Schonberg,  Max.  Ein  neues  ziel  der  land- 
wirtschaftlichen  arbeitsforschung.  Leip- 
zig, Earth,  1928.  (Schriften  zur  landwirt- 
schaftlichen  arbeitsforschung  auf  psycho- 
logischer  grundlage,  hft.  1). 

Economics,  Statistics 

Dobrin,  C.  J.  Les  optahts  hongrois  et  la  re- 
forme  agraire  roumaine.  Paris,  Pedone, 
1929. 

Gee,  Wilson,  and  others.  The  country  life 
of  the  nation.  Chapel  Hill,  University  of 
North   Carolina   press,    1930. 

Glover,  J.  W.,  and  Carver,  H.  C.  Introduc- 
tion to  mathematical  statistics.  Ann  Ar- 
bor,   Mich.,    Edwards,    1928. 

Mauldon,  F.  R.  E.  A  study  in  social  eco- 
nomics, the  Hunter  River  valley.  Mel- 
bourne, Workers'  educational  association 
of  N.  S.  W.,  1927.  (W.  E.  A.  series.  no. 
9.) 

L'Houet,  A.  Zur  psychologie  des  bauertums. 
Ed.    2.     Tubingen,    Mohr,    1920. 

Penrose,  E.  F.  Food  supply  and  raw  ma- 
terials in  Japan.  Chicago,  University  of 
Chicago  press,   1930. 

Reuter,  Fritz.  Handbuch  der  rationalisie- 
rung.  Ed.  2.  Berlin,  Spaeth  &  Linde, 
1930. 

Sedlmayr,  E.  C.  Die  bauerliche  landgutswirt- 
schaft.     Berlin,   Parey,   1930. 

Sohnrey,  Heinrich.  Wegweiser  fur  landiiche 
wohlfahrtsarbeit.  Ed.  4.  Berlin,  Deutsche 
landbuchhandlung,   1930. 

Spahr,  W.  E.,  and  Swenson,  R.  J.  Methods 
and  status  of  scientific  research.  New 
York,    Harper,    1930. 

Survey   of   international   affairs.      1929.      Lon- 

.   don,   1930. 

Svabe  Arveds.  Histoire  agraire  de  la  Let- 
tonie.     Riga,   Lamey,   1929. 

History,   Travel 

Odum,    H.    W.      An    American    epoch.      New 

York,  Holt,   1930. 
Omwake,  John.     The  Conestoga  six-horse  bell 

teams     of    eastern     Pennsylvania.       Ed.     2. 

Cincinnati,   Ebbert  &   Richardson,    1930. 
Rensch,    Bernhard.     Eine    biologische    reise 

nach     den     Kleinen     Sunda-Inseln.     Berlin, 

Borntraeger,  1930. 


Olsen  Outlines  New  Ways  of  Aiding  Farmers 


action.  A  primary  function  of  this  bu- 
reau is  to  collect  and  interpret  economic 
data.  Its  energies  and  resources  were 
mobilized  accordingly  during  the  past 
year,  with  the  view  to  providing  timely 
and  adequate  information  on  emergency 
and  other  phases  of  the  agricultural 
situation." 

Many  of  the  bureau's  activities  are 
carried  on  in  cooperation  with  State 
agricultural  extension  services,  especially 
those  dealing  with  the  preparation  and 
dissemination  of  outlook  reports.  Coop- 
eration with  State  departments  of  agri- 
culture deals  chiefly  with  the  stand- 
ardization and  inspection  of  farm  prod- 
ucts and  the  dissemination  of  market 
news.  Every  available  means  of  keeping 
farmers  informed  closely  on  the  latest 
economic  developments  is  utilized  by  the 
bureau  to  aid  farmers  in  adjusting  pro- 
duction programs  to  market  needs. 


Maryland  Maple  Producers  Use 

Federal  and  State  Inspection 


Bureau   of  Agricultural   Economics   Makes    Special   Effort  to   Provide   Effective 

Basis  for  Essential   Adjustments   in   Our  Agriculture, 

Says  Chief  in  Annual  Report 

Several  new  lines  of  economic  research  and  service  looking  toward  the  organi- 
zation of  the  farm  industry  on  a  more  profitable  basis  were  established  in  the  fiscal 
year  ended  June  30,  1930,  by  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,  according  to  the 
annual  report  of  Nils  A,  Olsen,  chief  of  the  bureau. 

Mr.  Olsen  says  that  "  with  agriculture 
continuing  to  face  critical  economic  diffi- 
culties, the  resources  of  the  bureau  dur- 
ing the  past  year  were  put  to  maximum 
use  in  meeting  the  demands  for  economic 
service  and  information.  The  regularly 
issued  reports  were  supplemented  with 
numerous  special  inquiries ;  the  economic 
research  was  directed  in  large  measure 
to  emergencies;  and  the  general  infor- 
mation and  inspection  services  were 
amplified. 

"  Special  effort  was  made  to  evaluate 
the  tendencies  in  competition  and  demand 
and  to  provide  a  better  basis  for  essen- 
tial adjustments  in  our  agriculture.  The 
analysis  of  price  trends  was  strengthened 
and  the  long-time  phases  of  the  agricul- 
tural outlook  given  increasing  attention. 
Measures  were  initiated  to  focus,  by 
type-of-farming  regions,  the  farm  man- 
agement research  on  the  organization 
and  operation  of  farms.  Special  effort 
was  made  to  determine  the  best  uses 
for  submarginal   agricultural  lands. 

Foreign  Service  Created 

"A  foreign  agricultural  service  division 
has  been  created,  and  trained  observers 
are  being  stationed  in  important  com- 
peting and  consuming  regions  to  report 
currently  on  developments  affecting  for- 
eign competition  and  demand.  In  the  de- 
velopment of  this  service  there  will  be 
the  closest  coordination  with  the  foreign 
offices  and  activities  of  the  Departments 
of  State  and  Commerce. 

"  Under  an  act  authorizing  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  conduct  investiga- 
tions of  cotton  ginning,  an  experimental 
cotton-ginning  plant  will  be  built  and  op- 
erated by  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads 
and  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Eco- 
nomics to  study  the  effect  of  ginning 
methods  and  practices  on  the  quality  of 
lint. 

"  The  perishable  agricultural  commod- 
ities act,  which  provides  for  the  licensing 
of  commission  merchants  and  others  en- 
gaged in  the  buying  and  selling  of  fresh 
fruits  and  vegetables,  is  intended  to  pre- 
vent unfair  and  fraudulent  practices  in 
the  handling  of  these  products.  A  spe- 
cial organization  is  being  created  to  ad- 
minister this  far-reaching  legislation. 

"A  tobacco  section  has  been  established 
to  administer  the  tobacco  stocks  and 
standards  act,  which  requires  quarterly 
reports  of  tobacco  stocks  by  types  and 
groups  of  grades.  A  tobacco  inspection 
service  has  been  inaugurated  and  other 
services  are  being  developed  in  this  com- 
modity section. 

Close  Cooperation  with  Other  Agencies 

"  The  bureau  also  is  working  in  close 
cooperation  with  the  Federal  Farm 
Board.  The  activities  of  the  Federal 
Farm  Board  are  primarily  in  the  field  of 


Maple  producers  in  Garrett  County, 
Md.,  will  use  Federal  and  State  inspec- 
tion on  all  grades  of  maple  sirup,  as  well 
as  cake  sugar,  this  spring.  Their  object 
is  to  increase  the  mail-order  trade  now 
enjoyed  by  many  of  them.  The  associa- 
tion to  which  these  producers  belong  has 
decided  to  use  half-gallon  containers  to 
a  greater  extent  in  the  future ;  to  open 
one  or  more  roadside  markets  to  effect 
a  larger  local  sale  of  sirup ;  and  to  adopt 
a  trade  name  under  which  the  lower 
grades  of  pure  sirup  may  be  sold. 


WATERFOWL  HUNTING  SEASON  OVER 


January  31  marked  the  closing  for 
wild-fowl  shooting  in  all  parts  of  the 
United  States  where  the  season  had  not 
already  closed  on  December  31,  January 
7,  or  January  15,  announces  the  Bureau 
of  Biological  Survey.  The  sections  where 
the  season  on  wild  ducks,  wild  geese, 
brants,  coots,  and  jacksnipe  closed  on 
January  31  are  Long  Island,  N.  Y.,  New 
Jersey,  Delaware,  Maryland,  District  oi 
Columbia,  "Virginia,  Kentucky,  Tennessee, 
North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia, 
Florida,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Louisiana, 
Arkansas,  Oklahoma,  Texas,  New  Mex- 
ico, and  Arizona. 

Under  the  Federal  regulations  game 
birds  legally  killed  may  be  possessed  in 
any  State  during  the  open  season  in  the 
State  where  killed  and  for  a  period  of 
10  days  thereafter.  Persons  having 
waterfowl  in  their  possession  after  Janu- 
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ary  31,  however,  were  cautioned  that 
they  should  consult  their  State  game 
laws,  as  in  some  States  the  period  for 
possession  allowed  under  Federal  regula- 
tions is  curtailed  by  State  law.  Birds  in 
possession  after  the  periods  allowed  by 
Federal  regulations  are  liable  to  seizure 
by  United  States  game  protectors,  and 
the  owners  are  subject  to  prosecution  in 
Federal  courts. 


Commerce  Aids  Agriculture  in 

Excluding  Foreign  Plant  Pests 


In  its  efforts  to  prevent  the  introduc- 
tion into  the  United  States  of  injurious 
plant  insects  through  air  transport,  a 
new  and  ever-expanding  avenue  of  entry 
(The  Official  Record.  November  6, 
1930),  the  department  is  receiving  valu- 
able cooperation  from  the  Department  of 
Commerce,  as  well  as  from  the  companies 
operating  planes  from  foreign  points  to 
the  United  States,  says  E.  It.  Sasscer,  in 
charge  of  foreign  plant  quarantines, 
Plant  Quarantine  and  Control  Adminis- 
tration. 

Upon  being  informed  of  the  menace  of 
prohibited  fruits  and  plants  brought  in 
by  airplanes,  Clarence  M.  Young,  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  Commerce,  issued  a 
memorandum  to  the  air  transport  com- 
panies calling  attention  to  the  necessity  of 
intercepting  contraband  fruits  and  plants. 

As  infractions  of  the  Federal  plant 
quarantine  law  are  due  in  large  measure 
to  ignorance,  it  is  suggested  in  the  memo- 
randum that  some  means  be  adopted  to 
advise  all  passengers  leaving  foreign 
points  for  the  United  States  of  the  regu- 
lations governing  the  shipments  of  plants, 
fruits,  etc.,  into  this  country.  Suitable 
publicity  could  be  given  in  pamphlets  is- 
sued from  time  to  time  by  the  companies, 
and,  in  addition,  a  brief  sign,  in  English 
and  in  the  language  of  the  country  con- 
cerned, could  be  posted  in  a  conspicuous 
place,  so  that  all  passengers  would  have 
an  opportunity  to  read  it  before  boarding 
the  plane. 

Careful  disposition  of  fruit  found  in 
possession  of  passengers,  as  an  additional 
precaution  suggested  by  Mr.  Sasscer, 
is  mentioned  in  Mr.  Young's  memoran- 
dum. Stewards  collecting  such  fruit 
should  be  cautioned  against  throwing  it 
overboard.  They  should  keep  it  and, 
promptly  on  arrival,  turn  it  over  to  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Plant  Quarantine  and 
Control  Administration  for  immediate 
destruction. 


Extension  Reflects  Agriculture's  New  Trends 


SATIN  MOTH  QUARANTINE  EXTENDED 


The  satin  moth  quarantine  regulations 
have  been  amended  to  increase  the  regu- 
lated area  by  more  than  9.000  square 
miles.  The  largest  part  of  this  increase 
is  in  eastern  Maine,  177  towns  or  similar 
geographical  units,  totaling  approxi- 
mately 6,713  square  miles,  being  added 
to  the  area  under  regulation.  Other 
sections  added  include  21  towns  of 
central  New  Hampshire,  10  towns  of 
eastern  Vermont,  21  towns  of  western 
Massachusetts,  and  3S  towns  of  central 
Connecticut.  The  modification  became 
effective  February  1.  Xo  change  is  made 
in  the  regulated  area  of  the  State  of 
Washington,  where  a  separate  infesta- 
tion occurs. 


Extension  Service  Devotes  Increasing  Attention   to   Cooperative   Marketing   and 

to   Adjustment    of    Production    to    Market    Demands, 

Says  Warburtcn's  Annual  Report 

Recent  economic  changes  and  mechanical  inventions  have  been  reflected  in  the 
activities  of  the  various  branches  of  the  Extension  Service,  according  to  the  report 
of  the  director,  C.  W.  Warburton,  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1930.  In  the 
extension  work  in  which  the  State  agricultural  colleges  and  the  Federal  department 
cooperate,  special  emphasis  was  placed  upon  economic  lines.  Cooperating  with  the 
Federal  Farm  Board,  the  Extension  Service  devoted  increased  attention  to  coopera- 
tive marketing  and  to  the  adjustment  of  agricultural  production  to  market  demands. 
During  the  year  farm  families,  with 


the  assistance  of  cooperative  extension 
workers,  carried  on  929,744  result  demon- 
strations teaching  better  practices  in 
farming  and  homemaking.  This  was  an 
increase  of  78,218  over  the  preceding 
year.  The  extent  to  which  recommended 
practices  have  been  accepted  has  in- 
creased markedly.  While  some  lines  of 
work  have  decreased  somewhat  because 
of  acceptance  of  methods  and  procedures 
advocated,  a  much  wider  activity  in  the 
extension  field,  especially  along  economic 
lines,  can  be  noted.  Cooperative  exten- 
sion agents  had  the  assistance  of  273.518 
local  men  and  women,  who  voluntarily 
gave  their  time  and  energy  in  making 
county  programs,  in  training  leaders,  in 
conducting  demonstrations,  and  in  help- 
ing the  agents  in  other  ways.  More  than 
200.000  of  these  leaders  worked  with 
adult    farmers    and    homemakers,     and 


available     approximately     $175,000     for 
exhibits. 

Drop  in  Demand  for  Silent  Films 

Although,  with  the  introduction  of 
sound  in  conjunction  with  motion  pic- 
tures, there  has  been  a  definite  drop  in 
demand  for  silent  films  generally,  the 
demand  for  department  motion  pictures, 
prepared  by  the  Office  of  Motion  Pic- 
tures, continued  during  the  last  fiscal 
year  to  exceed  the  supply  available. 
During  the  year  the  office  made  3,36S 
film  shipments  of  6,39S  subjects,  total- 
ing 9,990  reels.  Many  department  pic- 
tures also  have  been  sold  to  schools, 
colleges,  and  other  agencies  for  distribu- 
tion. The  office  regards  as  conservative 
its  estimate  of  7.000.000  as  -the  total  at- 
tendance at  showings  of  department  pic- 
tures.     This    is    a    reduction    over    last 


about   70,000   worked   with   the   juniors 

All    of    these    leaders    were    trained    bv      P*3    attendance,    attributable    to    the 

introduction  ot  the  talking  pictures. 
Twenty-two  new  pictures  were  completed 
during  the  year,  of  which  110  copies  are 
available  for  distribution.  Educational 
films  now  being  made  by  the  office  are 
so  assembled  as  to  make  easy  the  addi- 
tion of  sound  accompaniment.  Funds 
available  for  the  work,  including  special 
appropriations  for  production  and  exhi- 
bition of  films  at  foreign  expositions 
and  for  cooperative  projects,  totaled 
$57,727.21. 


extension  workers. 

Funds  for  Cooperative  Extension  Increased 

The  total  of  the  funds  available  for 
cooperative  extension  work  from  all 
sources  during  the  fiscal  year  1929-30 
was  $24,257,800.  an  increase  of  nearly 
$1,340,000  over  the  previous  year.  Of 
this  increase  approximately  $274,000  was 
in  Federal  funds  and  $1,066,000  in  State 
and  county  funds.  Of  the  total  funds 
3S.1  per  cent,  or  $9,251,000.  was  con- 
tributed by  the  Federal  Government; 
28.6  per  cent,  or  S6.94S.00O.  was  from 
State  appropriations  to  the  agricultural 
colleges  and  other  State  agencies:  and 
tbe  remaining  33.3  per  cent,  or  $8,057,590, 
came  from  contributions  by  local  organi- 
zations and  individuals. 

The  Office  of  Exhibits  completed 
exhibits  equivalent  to  73%  standard 
units,  revised  materially  or"  rebuilt  11 
units,  renovated  120,  and  had  5  under 
construction  at  the  close  of  the  year. 
The  department  exhibited  at  78  fairs  and 
expositions  within  the  continental  United 
States.  Fifty-seven  organizations  in  27 
States  and  the  Republic  of  Mexico  that 
desired  exhibits  deposited  $9,633  to  cover 
costs  of  moving  exhibits,  an  increase  of 
approximately  23  per  cent  over  deposits 
for  the  previous  year.  The  regular 
appropriation  for  exhibits  at  State,  inter- 
state, and  international  fairs  wa^= 
$120,000.  Approximately  $1S.000  of  a 
special  appropriation  for  exhibits  at  the 
World's  Poultry  Congress.  $26,900  of  a 
similar  appropriation  for  the  exhibition 
at  Leipzig,  and  the  $9,633  deposit,  made 


COMMENDS  FRUIT-FLY  CAMPAIGN 


Secretary  Hyde  has  received  from  the 
American  Association  of  Economic  En- 
tomologists notification  of  resolutions 
which  the  organization  adopted  at  its 
annual  meeting  in  Cleveland.  December 
29  to  January  1.  The  resolutions  were 
as  follows : 

Whereas  the  establishment  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean fruit  fly  in  Florida  constituted  a  great 
menace  to  the  horticultural  industries  of  the 
South  and  West  and. 

Wliereas  the  campaign  to  eradicate  this  pest 
has  accomplished  results  far  beyond  our 
expectations,  and 

Whereas  this  campaign  is  one  of  the  out- 
standing achievements  in  the  annals  of 
economic  entomology 

Be  it  therefore  resolved.  That  the  Ameri- 
can Association  of  Economic  Entomologists 
here  assembled  extends  to  the  Plant  Quaran- 
tine and  Control  Administration  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
to  the  State  plaut  board  of  Florida  its  con- 
gratulations on  the  great  work  accomplished 
to  date. 

And  he  it  further  resolved,  That  a  copv  of 
this  resolution  be  forwarded  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, the  Governor  of  Florida,  and  to  the 
officials  of  organizations  involved. 
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NEW  EXTENSION  UNIT 
FOR  ECONOMICS  WORK 


Organize  to   Bring  to   Extension   Force 

Information    from    Bureau    of 

Agricultural  Economics 

A  new  unit  to  deal  with  problems  re- 
lating to  the  extension  of  economics 
material  has  been  established  to  repre- 
sent cooperatively  in  this  field  the  Bur- 
eau of  Agricultural  Economics  and  the 
Office  of  Cooperative  Extension  Work  of 
the  Extension  Service. 

This  unit  will  assist  the  State  exten- 
sion services  in  formulating  and  carrying- 
out  economics  extension  programs.  It 
will  also  assist  in  disseminating  to  ex- 
tension workers  the  information  made 
available  in  the  work  of  the  Bureau  of 
Agricultural  Economics,  A  part  of  the 
staff  will  be  detailed  for  work  relating 
to  special  commodities,  such  as  cotton, 
livestock,  early  potatoes,  potatoes  of  the 
Northwest,  and  tobacco,  continuing  also 
the  work  in  farm  management  demon- 
strations. 

H.  M.  Dixon,  senior  farm  economist, 
is  chairman  of  the  unit.  Eugene  Mer- 
ritt  will  assist  the  States  in  their  work 
in  developing  economic  extension  pro- 
grams, especially  as  they  relate  to  stand- 
ards of  living.  A.  E.  Mercker,  coopera- 
tively employed  with  the  States  of  Vir- 
ginia, North  Carolina,  South  Carolina, 
and  Florida,  will  carry  on  the  early  po- 
tato work.  J.  K.  Wallace  will  cooperate 
in  livestock  grading  and  marketing  activ- 
ities. R.  M.  Cooper,  cooperatively  em- 
ployed with  the  States  of  Virginia,  North 
Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  and 
Florida,  will  carry  on  marketing  and 
outlook  work  with  tobacco.  Harry  E. 
Drobish,  cooperatively  employed  with  the 
States  of  Idaho  and  Washington,  will  do 
marketing  and  outlook  work  with  pota- 
toes. D.  W.  Watkins,  who  takes  up  work 
in  the  office  March  16,  will  give  special 
attention  to  marketing  and  outlook  work 
with  cotton.  Maurice  C.  Bond,  cooper- 
atively employed  with  Cornell  University, 
will  help  with  marketing  and  farm 
management. 


"Always  the  attack "  is  the  formula 
of  victory  in  fighting  a  forest  fire,  as 
well  as  in  fighting  a  war,  according  to 
the  Forest  Service.  The  hour,  or  part 
of  an  hour,  required  to  get  to  a  forest 
fire  with  sufficient  fighters  and  equip- 
ment to  nip  it  while  young  is  the  most 
critical  period  in  fire  suppression,  giving 
rise  to  the  Forest  Service  expression 
"  hour  control." 
37933° — 31 


H.  M.  DIXON,  Senior  Farm  Economist 
In  charge  of  Extension  in  Agricultural  Economics 

Veterinary  Field  Needs  More 

Trained  Workers,  Says  Mohler 


One  type  of  professional  man,  at 
least — the  veterinarian— is  not  finding 
his  field  overcrowded  to-day,  in  the  opin- 
ion of  Dr.  J.  R.  Mohler,  chief  of  the 
Bureau  of  Animal  industry,  expressed  at 
the  twenty-third  annual  conference  for 
veterinarians,  January  15  and  16,  at 
Ithaca,  N.  Y.  The  field  is  not  likely  to 
be  overcrowded  for  some  time  because 
of  the  comparatively  small  number  of 
students  in  veterinary  colleges  at  present 
in  contrast  to  a  decade  or  more  ago  and 
because  of  the  ever-widening  field  of 
service.  'At  no  time  in  our  history."  he 
said,  "have  there  been  such  pressing  de- 
mands for  veterinarians  with  advanced 
training  in  research-  and  experimental 
work." 

Doctor  Mohler  spoke  particularly  of 
the  opportunities  offered  in  his  bureau 
to  the  well-qualified  veterinarian  and  in- 
dicated also  the  many  opportunities  in 
other  branches  of  the  Government,  in  the 
States,  and  in  private  practice.  At 
present,  he  said,  of  approximately  10,500 
veterinarians  in  active  service  in  the 
United  States  nearly  1,400  are  employed 
in  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  alone. 

According  to  Doctor  Mohler,  one  of  the 
most  promising  opportunities  is  in  the 
field  of  parasitology.  Parasites,  he 
pointed  out,  are  present  in  most  animals 
almost  everywhere  and  at  all  times. 


FARM  OUTLOOK  SEES 
A  GRADUAL  RECOVERY 


Latter  Half  of  1931  Expected  to  Snow 

An   Improved   Demand  for 

Agricultural   Products 

There  is  some  prospect  for  a  gradual 
recovery  in  the  domestic  demand  for 
farm  products  the  latter  half  of  this 
year,  and  for  lower  production  costs, 
according  to  the  annual  agricultural  out- 
look report  issued  February  2  by  the 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics.  Ex- 
cept in  the  case  of  wheat  and  pork  pro- 
ducts, some  recovery  in  foreign  demand 
also  seems  likely,  says  the  bureau. 

This  prospect  of  improvement  is  based 
on  the  belief  that  the  world-wide  eco- 
nomic depression  will  have  run  the  worst 
of  its  course  by  the  summer  of  1931  as 
consumption  of  many  industrial  products 
is  now  outrunning  production.  Prospects 
also  will  be  affected  by  the  volume  of 
agricultural  production  in  1931. 

Ample   Marketing   Credit  Expected 

Although  production  credit  may  be  cur- 
tailed, ample  marketing  credit  is  ex- 
pected. Farm  wages  are  the  lowest  in 
many  seasons,  and  building  materials 
and  fertilizer  prices  are  lower  than  they 
were  a  year  ago. 

This  report  represents  the  culmination 
of  the  fall  and  winter  outlook  work  of 
the  bureau.  Attention  to  the  prospects 
for  1931  was  first  given  in  the  wheat  re- 
port issued  in  August,  again  in  the 
regional  conference  for  the  Appalachian 
States,  held  at  Washington,  D.  C,  in 
September,  in  the  regional  outlook  con- 
ference for  the  Central  States  held  at 
Ames,  Iowa,  in  September,  in  the  con- 
ference for  the  Southern  States  held  at 
Atlanta,  Ga.,  in  November,  and  finally  in 
the  western  outlook  conference  held  at 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  in  December.  The 
New  England  States  will  hold  a  confer- 
ence and  prepare  an  outlook  report  this 
month. 

At  the  recent  conference  plans  were 
laid  for  a  series  of  5  regional  conferences 
during  the  fall  of  1931  and  the  winter  of 
1932  in  the  regions  mentioned.  The  an- 
nual outlook  report  of  the  bureau,  which 
has  just  been  released,  will  be  the  basis 
of  extension  work  until-  the  appearance 
of  the  summer  outlook  reports  next  July. 

Wheat  Prices  Low 

Regarding  the  outlook  for  the  principal 
crops  and  livestock,  the  report  states 
that  "  wheat  growers  are  faced  with 
rather  discouraging  market  prospects ; 
that  unless  yields  throughout  the  world 
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should  be  materially  below  average, 
prices  are  likely  to  continue  to  be  low. 
World  production  has  been  increasing 
faster  than  consumption  for  some  years 
and  burdensome  stocks  have  been  piling 
up,  so  that  the  world  carry-over  on  July 
1  next  will  again  be  abnormally  large. 

"  Some  increase  is  expected  in  the 
commercial  consumption  of  corn  in  the 
United  States,  but  foreign  demand  is  not 
expected  to  be  large  unless  the  production 
of  feed  crops  in  Europe  is  less  than  aver- 
age and  the  Argentine  surplus  is  small. 
Prices  in  the  1931-32  season  are  expected 
to  average  somewhat  lower  than  in  the 
current  season,  but  some  improvement  in 
cash  corn  prices  is  looked  for  before  the 
1931  crop  is  available.  There  will  be  a 
tendency  to  increase  corn  acreage  in  the 
Corn  Belt  to  replace  reduced  stocks. 

•'  There  will  be  a  decreased  market  de- 
mand for  oats,  and  livestock  producers  in 
the  spring  wheat  area  are  advised  to  cut 
enough  oats  for  hay  to  insure  ample 
forage  for  feeding  requirements,  in  view 
of  prospective  small  hay  supplies  next 
season.  There  is  indication  of  less 
strength  in  the  market  demand  for  bar- 
ley. Prospect  of  a  slight  reduction  in 
hog  production  this  year  is  regarded  as 
a  favorable  factor  in  the  long  time  out- 
look for  the  hog  industry. 

Cattle  Prices  to  Improve 

"  Cattle  prices  the  first  half  of  1931 
are  expected  to  average  considerably  be- 
low those  of  the  first  half  of  1930,  but  it 
is  believed  that  prices  of  most  classes 
and  grades  will  improve  during  the  sec- 
ond half  of  the  year.  The  livestock  in- 
dustries will  have  the  advantage  of  rela- 
tively cheap  feed  grain. 

"  Sheep  producers  are  faced  with  the 
problem  of  reducing  breeding  stock  num- 
bers and  disposing  of  a  larger  proportion 
of  their  annual  lamb  production  through 
slaughter  channels,  in  order  to  improve 
the  economic  position  of  the  industry. 
World  wool  production  continues  near 
record  levels,  and  present  world  stocks 
are  large. 

"  The  dairy  industry  has  been  expanded 
to  the  point  where  even  with  the  expected 
improvement  in  the  business  situation  the 
bureau  believes  that  the  former  favor- 
able relations  of  prices  of  dairy  products 
to  the  prices  of  other  farm  products  will 
not  be  restored  this  year.  Domestic 
prices  of  dairy  products  have  declined 
nearly  to  the  world  level,  and  foreign 
markets  do  not  afford  an  advantageous 
outlet  for  American  dairy  products. 

Egg  and  Poultry  Prices  May  Advance 

"  Some  improvement  in  the  price  trend 
of  eggs  may  he  expected  during  the  last 
half  of  1931 :  poultry  prices  for  the  first 
half  of  1931  are  expected  to  be  somewhat 
above  those  of  the  same  period  a  year 
ago." 

The  bureau  says  with  regard  to  vege- 
tables that  ••  increased  supplies  of  pota- 
toes in  prospect  in  the  1931  crop  year 
will  more  than  offset  any  improvement 
in  demand :  a  large  increase  in  sweet- 
potato  production  is  expected ;  cabbage 
growers  in  the  late  States  will  receive 
lower  prices  than  in  1930  unless  acreage 
is  reduced;  lettuce  growers  must  guard 
against  overexpansion  in  production;  pro- 
duction  of  late  onions  should  be  reduced: 
and  the  maintenance  of  the  1930  acreage 
of  tomatoes  Cor  canning  and  manufacture 


Trading  Limit  on  Grain  Futures  Advisable 


Daily    Publication    of    Open    Commitments    Beneficial,    Says    Doctor    Duvel    in 

Reviewing    Work   of   Grain    Futures   Administration   for 

1929-30,  a  Period  of  Unusual  Activity 


Recommending  legislation  that  would 
impose  "  a  rational  limitation  upon  the 
volume  of  daily  purchases  or  sales  and 
the  total  futures  holdings  permitted  a 
trader  for  speculative  purposes  "  in  the 
contract  grain  markets  of  the  countrv. 
J.  W.  T.  Duvel.  chief  of  the  Grain 
Futures  Administration,  says  in  his 
annual  report  that  such  a  limitation 
"  would  inure  to  the  direct  benefit  of 
all  interests  using  the  futures  market 
for  proper  purposes." 

The  year  ended  June  30,  1930,  covered 
a  period  of  unusual  activity  in  the  con- 
tract markets.  The  total  of  transactions 
in  grain  futures  for  the  year  was  nearlv 
25.000.000.000  bushels,  a  record  which 
was  exceeded  only  in  1925,  when  the 
transactions  amounted  to  more  than 
31.000,000.000  bushels.  Transactions  in 
wheat  futures  alone  for  this  period  ag- 
gregated nearly  20.000.000.000  bushels  and 
was  the  greatest  of  any  year  for  which 
the  Grain  Futures  Administration  has 
records.  The  largest  volume  of  trading 
in  all  grain  futures  for  any  one  day  of 
the  year  was  on  July  15,  1929,  when 
sales  on  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade 
totaled  193,479.000  bushels.  Another  rec- 
ord was  set  on  October  24.  1929.  when 
sales  of  Chicago  wheat  futures  alone 
aggregated  156.126.000  bushels,  surpass- 
ing the  previous  record  by  more  than 
6.500.000  bushels. 


Heavy  trading  in  wheat,  according  to 
Doctor  Duvel.  "  was  not  the  result  of 
any  -unusual  speculative  activity  such 
as  is  most  frequently  associated  with 
scarcity  and  advancing  prices."  On  the 
declining  market  "  buying  support  came 
largely  from  the  so-called  general  pub- 
lic,", and  4i  the  large  speculators  as  a 
class  operated  primarily  on  the  short 
side  of  the  market." 

Experience  has  demonstrated  that  no 
undesirable  consequences  have  attended 
the  publication  daily  of  the  open  com- 
mitments, although  some  grain  interests 
had  regarded  this  as  a  dangerous  inno- 
vation when  introduced  in  August,  192S. 
Doctor  Duvel  says.  The  result  has  been 
beneficial,  he  adds.  Open  commitments 
of  wheat  futures  at  Chicago  were  the 
highest  ever  recorded,  nearly  250.000.000 
bushels,   on  October  16.   1929. 

Doctor  Duvel  reviews  a  report  to  the 
Senate  which  analyzed  trading  opera- 
tions. He  comments  on  efforts  to  relax 
regulations  in  regard  to  the  reporting 
requirement,  and  points  out  that  there 
is  no  basis  to  believe  that  this  would 
encourage  speculative  buying  and  result 
in  higher  prices  for  wheat.  "  It  is  not 
known."  he  says,  "  by  what  magical  proc- 
ess wheat  prices  could  be  boosted  if  the 
Government  were  blindfolded,"  and  sug- 
gests the  same  process  might  as  reason- 
ably be  expected  to  depress  prices. 


this  season  may  result  in  excessive  sup- 
plies." 

Regarding  fruits,  the  bureau  says  that 
"  market  prospects  justify  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  present  numbers  of  apple 
trees  in  commercial  orchards,  and  possi- 
bly some  increase:  although  the  trend  of 
orange  production  is  upward,  the  in- 
crease now  in  prospect  does  not  appear 
excessive;  grapefruit  production  is  in- 
creasing in  all  regions  and  promises  to 
lead  to  serious  overproduction  unless  con- 
sumption should  be  increased  much  more 
than  is  expected ;  in  most  peach  produc- 
ing areas  outside  California  the  prospec- 
tive changes  in  bearing  acreage  are  mod- 
erate; commercial  strawberry  acreage  for 
harvest  in  1931  promises  to  be  consider- 
ably smaller  than  in  1930.  Grape  grow- 
ers face  difficult  marketing  conditions  for 
the  next  several  years. 

"  The  general  market  outlook  for  to- 
bacco is  less  favorable  than  it  was  a  year 
ago.  The  domestic  demand  for  tobacco 
has  weakened,  and  the  foreign  de- 
mand is  only  fair.  Some  decrease  in 
acreage  in  1931  from  the  indicated  high 
total  of  2.110.300  acres  harvested  in  1930. 
especially  in  the  flue-cured  and  Burley 
areas  would  favorably  affect  the  market 
outlook  for  these  types. 

"  Prices  of  by-product  feeds  are  ex- 
pected to  continue  at  about  present  levels 
during  the  remainder  of  this  winter  rea- 
son. Prices  of  soybeans  are  expected  to 
rule  at  lower  levels  than  in  1930.  Al- 
though  the  consumption  of  beans  is   in- 


creasing, a  heavy  carry-over  of  this  com- 
modity is  in  prospect. 

li  Rice  acreage  in  the  Southern  States 
can  probably  be  maintained  at  about  the 
present  area  without  depressing  prices 
below  the  1930-31  level.  Flax  has 
brought  high  relative  returns  as  com- 
pared to  wheat  and  other  small  grains  the 
last  few  years,  but  these  levels  are  not 
likely  to  continue  during  1931." 


Areas  for  Crop-Production  Loans 
From  Memphis  and  Grand  Forks 


From  the  farmers'  seed  loan  office  at 
!  Memphis,  Tenn..  loans  will  be  available 
for  all  counties  in  Alabama.  Arkansas. 
Mississippi,  and  Tennessee.  where 
drought  damage  was  done  in  1930.  an- 
nounces Dr.  C.  W.  Warburton,  secretary 
of  the  national  drought-relief  committee. 
In  Louisiana  the  loans  will  be  confined 
to  approximately  the  northern  two- 
thirds  of  the  State,  drought  damage 
being  slight  in  southern  counties.  In 
Tennessee  several  counties  in  the  east 
central  and  eastern  portions  were  not 
seriously  affected  by  drought,  and  it  is 
not  expected  that  loans  will  be  necessary 
there.  Drought  damage  was  severe  in 
some  portions  of  Alabama,  and  there 
were  isolated  localities  in  many  other 
counties  that  suffered  crop  losses. 

The    Grand    Forks.    N.    Dak.,    office    is 
making    loans     in     Minnesota.    Montana, 
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North  Dakota,  Oregon,  South  Dakota, 
Washington,  and  Wyoming. 

In  Minnesota,  loans  will  be  confined 
to  portions  of  two  counties — Marshall 
and  Pennington. 

In  Montana,  the  counties  in  which 
loans  will  be  made  are:  Blaine,  Broad- 
water, Cascade,  Chouteau,  Custer, 
Daniels,  Dawson,  Fergus,  Gallatin.  Gar- 
field, Golden  Valley,  Hill.  Judith  Basin, 
Liberty,  McCone.  Musselshell,  Park,  Pe- 
troleum, Phillips,  Prairie,  Richland, 
Roosevelt,  Rosebud.  Sheridan.  Stillwater, 
Sweet  Grass,  Toole,  Treasure,  Valley, 
Wheatland,  Yellowstone. 

In  North  Dakota  the  counties  included 
in  the  loan  area  are :  Barnes,  Bottineau, 
Burke,  Divide,  Foster,  Griggs,  Kidder, 
McHenry,  McKenzie,  McLean,  Mountrail, 
Pierce,  Renville,  Sheridan,  Stutsman, 
Ward,  Wells,  Williams. 

In  Oregon,  loans  will  be  made  to  aid 
farmers  in  summer  fallowing  operations 
in  portions  of  the  counties  of  Baker, 
Gilliam.  Jefferson,  Morrow,  Sherman, 
Umatilla,  Union,  Wallowa,  Wasco,  and 
Wheeler. 

In  South  Dakota  loans  will  be  avail- 
able to  farmers  in  Brown,  Campbell,  Cod- 
ington, Corson,  Day,  Dewey,  Edmunds, 
Faulk,  Hughes,  McPherson,  Marshall, 
Meade,  Perkins,  Roberts,  Spink.  Wal- 
worth, Ziebach  Counties. 

In  Washington  loans  are  being  made 
to  finance  spring  seeding  and  summer 
fallowing  operations  in  Adams,  Douglas, 
Franklin,  Grant,  and  Lincoln  Counties, 
and  also  in  those  portions  of  Benton, 
Ferry,  Okanogan,  Stevens,  and  Whitman, 
adjoining  the  counties  first  mentioned. 

In  Wyoming  the  loan  area  is  in  the 
northeastern  part  of  the  State,  including 
the  counties  of  Campbell,  Converse, 
Johnson,  Niobrara,  Sheridan,  and  Weston., 

Crop-production  loans  will  be  available 
to  one-third  of  the  counties  in  Georgia. 
These  are  Bleckley,  Butts,  Campbell, 
Carroll,  Catoosa,  Chattahoochee,  Chat- 
tooga, Clayton,  Cobb,  Colquitt,  Columbia, 
Coweta,  Crawford,  Dade,  Douglas,  Early, 
Emanuel,  Fayette,  Floyd,  Forsyth, 
Franklin,  Gordon,  Gwinnett,  Haralson, 
Harris,  Heard,  Henry,  Jasper,  Jenkins, 
Johnson,  Jones,  Lamar,  Marion,  Meri- 
wether, Milton,  Monroe,  Morgan,  Murray, 
Muscogee.  Newton,  Oconee,  Paulding, 
Pike,  Polk,  Putnam,  Randolph,  Spalding, 
Talbot,  Taylor,  Troup,  Twiggs,  Upson, 
Walker,  Walton,  Whitfield,  Wilkinson. 


FARM   LABORERS'   REAL   WAGES 


Real  wages  of  American  farm  laborers 
are  higher  than  are  commonly  believed, 
even  when  the  perquisites  they  receive 
are  reckoned  at  farm  values,  according 
to  Josiah  C.  Folsom,  of  the  Bureau  of 
Agricultural  Economics,  in  a  report  of  a 
survey  of  perquisites  and  wages  of  hired 
farm  laborers.  "  Real  farm  wages,"  Mr. 
Folsom  declares,  "  equal  or  exceed  the 
average  full-time  and  actual  earnings  of 
common  laborers  in  some  representative 
industries.  If  in  reckoning  their  value, 
the  farm  perquisites  were  to  be  given 
city  values,  the  comparative  showing  of 
x*eal  farm  wages  would  be  decidedly 
better."  These  conclusions  are  based 
upon  approximately  9,000  replies  to  two 
questionnaires  distributed  by  the  bureau, 
one  dealing  with  casual  and  the  other 
with  noncasual  farm   laborers. 


Sale    of    Trade-Marked    Goods 

The  House  has  passed  a  bill  (H.  Res. 
245)  to  protect  trade-mark  owners,  dis- 
tributors and  the  public  against  injurious 
and  uneconomic  practices  in  the  distri- 
bution of  articles  of  standard  quality 
under  distinguishing  t  r  a  d  e-m  a  r  k  s, 
brands,  or  names.  It  provides  that  con- 
tracts relating  to  the  sale  of  certain 
branded  or  trade-marked  commodities 
shall  not  authorize  producers  or  manu- 
facturers to  fix  the  retail  prices  there- 
of. Among  the  commodities  covered  in 
this  regulation  are  meat  and  meat  prod- 
ucts, flour  and  flour  products,  agricul- 
tural implements,  tools  of  trade,  canned 
fruits  and  vegetables,  all  clothing,  shoes, 
and  hats.  Retail  prices  for  other  com- 
modities may  be  stipulated.  Such  stip- 
ulations would  lapse  under  certain 
conditions. 

Classification  of  Cotton 

Authority  for  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  provide  additional  facilities 
for  the  classification  of  cotton  is  pro- 
vided in  H.  J.  Res.  329,  which  has  been 
reported  out  by  the  House  Committee  on 
Agriculture.  It  would  enable  the  Secre- 
tary to  issue  licenses  to  sample  cotton  to 
qualified  persons.  To  provide  for  the 
supervision  of  classifiers  and  samplers 
licensed  under  the  bill,  an  appropriation 
of  $100',000  would  be   authorized. 

24-Hour  Quarantine   Service 

The  Senate  has  reported  out  a  bill  (S. 
5743)  to  authorize  24-hour  quarantine  in- 
spection service  in  certain  ports.  This 
measure  would  vest  in  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  authority  to  fix  the  hours 
for  the  performance  of  quarantine  serv- 
ice in  each  port  of  entry.  The  com- 
mittee report  notes  that  a  demand  ex- 
ists for  the  performance  of  quarantine 
services  at  night  in  the  larger  ports,  such 
as  New  York,  Seattle,  New  Orleans, 
Philadelphia,  Charleston,  and  Norfolk. 
National  quarantine  stations  are  manned 
at  present  oidy  with  sufficient  personnel 
to  perform  quarantine  services  during 
daylight  hours. 

Increasing  Rates  of  Duty 

Senator  Thomas,  of  Idaho,  has  intro- 
duced a  resolution  (S.  J.  Res,  242)  to 
increase  the  rates  of  duty  for  one  year 
on  agricultural  products  covered  in 
schedule  7  of  the  tariff  act  of  1930.  The 
increase  would  be  50  per  cent  above  the 
rates  prescribed  by  the  schedule.  A 
similar  measure  has  been  introduced  in 
the  House  by  Representative  Andresen, 
of  Minnesota. 

To  Deal   with   Agricultural   Indebtedness 

Representative  Sinclair,  of  North  Da- 
kota, has  introduced  a  bill  (H.  R.  16800) 
to  liquidate  and  refinance  agricultural 
indebtedness.  It  would  authorize  the 
Federal  Farm  Board  to  liquidate,  re- 
finance, and  take  up  farm  mortgages  and 
other  farm  indebtedness  by  making  real 
estate  loans   at  a   rate  of  2%   per  cent 


interest,  and  iy2  per  cent  principal  per 
annum.  It  would  also  authorize  the 
Federal  Farm  Board  to  liquidate  chattel 
mortgage  indebtedness  by  making  loans 
at  4  per  cent  interest  per  annum. 

To  Study  Fluctuations  in  Commodity  Values 

Senator  Steiwer,  of  Oregon,  has  intro- 
duced a  bill  (S.  Res.  425)  calling  for  the 
appointment  of  a  special  Senate  com- 
mission to  study  the  causes  of  fluctua- 
tions in  commodity  and  security  values, 
and  to  suggest  remedies  for  extreme 
fluctuations. 

Commodity  Exchange  Regulation 

Representative  Cross,  of  Texas,  has  in- 
troduced a  bill  (H.  R.  16743)  to  regulate 
transactions  on  commodity  exchanges 
and  put  a  stop  to  short-selling  thereon. 

To  Amend  Perishable  Commodities  Act 

Representative  Goldsborough,  of  Mary- 
land, has  introduced  a  bill  (H.  R.  16745) 
to  amend  the  perishable  agricultural 
commodities  act  of  1930  so  as  to  make  it 
include  floricultural  products  and  fresh 
fruits  and  fresh  vegetables  of  every  kind 
and  character. 

Supplemental  Appropriation  for  Highways 

Representative  Wood,  of  Indiana,  has 
introduced  a  bill  (H.  J.  Res.  487)  mak- 
ing a  supplemental  appropriation  for 
the  Federal-aid  highway  system  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1931.  This 
measure  would  appropriate  $34,000,000 
to  remain  available  until  expended.  This 
sum  would  be  composed  of  $1,400,000,  the 
remainder  of  the  sum  of  $75,000,000  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1930,  and  $32,- 
600,000,  part  of  the  sum  of  $75,000,000 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1931,  by 
paragraph  1  of  the  act  approved  May  26, 
1928. 

To  Create  Federal  Board  of  Public  Works 

Representative  Sears,  of  Nebraska,  has 
introduced  a  bill  (H.  R.  16657)  "to  con- 
serve the  run-off,  or  flood  waters,  of  the 
Nation  in  the  interests  of  agriculture  and 
for  other  economic  uses."  The  bill  would 
create  a  Federal  Board  of  Public  Works, 
consisting  of  seven  members.  Four  of 
them  would  be  civil  engineers,  and  the 
other  three  not  of  the  engineering  pro- 
fession. Each  member  would  be  paid  a 
salary  of  $15,000  a  year.  The  board 
would  study  watersheds,  streams  and 
rivers,  and  methods  of  applying  im- 
pounded waters  for  the  benefits  of  agri- 
culture and  for  flood  control,  navigation, 
agriculture,  power,  and  municipal  uses. 


The  peculiar  habit  of  certain  forms  of 
daffodils  to  produce  flowers  that  turn 
green  when  grown  under  unfavorable  con- 
ditions is  just  one  instance  of  the  strict 
requirements  of  some  varieties  of  these 
bulbs,  says  Dr.  David  Griffiths,  Bureau 
of  Plant  Industry.  The  most  notable 
case  of  green  flowering,  he  observes,  is 
that  of  the  Dutch  variety  Double  Van 
Sion.  When  grown  anywhere  in  the 
East  the  flowers  turn  green.  The  exact 
causes  for  this  behavior  are  not  known. 
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CIVIL-SERVICE  EXAMINATIONS 

ASSOCIATE  PHYSIOLOGIST  AND  KiSTOLOGIST 
($3,200  to  $3,800  a  year). — To  fill  a  vacancy  in 
the  Bureau  of  Dairy  Industry-  for  duty  at 
Beltsville,  Md.,  and  vacancies  occurring  else- 
where in  the  field.  Competitors  will  not  be 
required  to  report  for  examination  at  any 
place,  but  will  be  rated  on  their  education, 
training,  and  experience,  and  on  a  Thesis  or 
published  writings.  Applicants  must  have 
been  graduated  from  a  four  years'  course  at 
a  college  or  university  of  recognized  standing 
with  major  work  in  physiology,  and  in  addi- 
tion must  have  had  at  least  three  years'  ex- 
perience in  research  in  physiology  and  his- 
tology. Graduate  study  in  physiology  and 
histology  may  be  substituted  year  for  year  in 
lieu  of  the  required  experience.  Applications 
must  be  on  file  with  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission at  Washington.  D.  C.  not  later  than 
March  11.   1931. 

JUNIOR  MARKETING  SPECIALIST  ($2,000  to  $2,500 
a  yean. — To  fill  vacancies  in  the  Bureau  of  Ag- 
ricultural Economics,  for  duty  in  Washington. 
D.  C.  or  in  the  field.  The  optional  subjects 
1  ■  r  ruits.  vegetables,  and  miscellaneous 
products.  (2 1  livestock  and  animal  products, 
and  (3)  wool.  Competitors  will  be  rated  on 
practical  questions  on  each  optional  subject 
chosen  and  on  a  thesis.  Excepting  senior 
students,  who  may  be  examined  with  the  pro- 
vision that  they  may  not  enter  upon  duty 
until  they  have  furnished  proof  of  gradua- 
tion, applicants  must  have  been  graduated 
from  a  college  or  university  of  recognized 
standing  or  may  substitute  suitable  experience, 
year   fi  the  formal  education   lack- 

ing.  Applications  must  he  on  file  with  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  at  Washington.  D.  C. 
not    later    than    March    10,    1931. 

RESEARCH    ASSISTANT    ($3,200    a    year). -To    fill 
vacancies  in  the  Research   Division.  Civil   Serv- 
ice  Commission.   Washington,   D.  C.     Competi- 
tors   will    be    rated    on    their    education    and 
experience,  and  on  a  mental  test.     In  addition 
to  graduation  from  a   college  or  university  of 
ized   standing  with   a   bachelor's  degree, 
and  with  the  completion  of  118  s<  mester  hours 
edit,    applicants     must     have    secured     a 
;  -ee,    or    must    have    completed    all 
work   for   such   a    degree   and   must   have  had 
the  dissertation  accepted.     Except  as  p 
tor    below,    postgraduate    work    must    have    in- 
semester  hours  in   psychol- 
ogy   or    educational    psychology,    or    a 
nation  tte   or 

graduate    student,   applicants    must    have    had 
r   bours   in   calculus,   analy- 
tics,   or    both.    0    semester    hours    in    advanced 
Statistics,    and    4    holies    in    educational    meas- 
urements.     In    lieu    of    formal    i 
.    instructors    and    professor 
or      universities      may      submit    statemi 
courses  taught  in   these  subjects.      Applications 
must   be   on   file   with   the   Civil   Service   Com- 


mission at  Washington,  D.   C,  not  later  than 
March  10.  1931. 

ROTAPRINT  OPERATOR  ($1,440  a  year). — To  fill 
vacancies  in  the  Bureau  of  Mines.  Department  | 
of  Commerce,  for  duty  in  Washington.  D.  C. 
Competitors  will  not  be.  required  to  report  for 
examination  at  any  place,  but  will  be  rated 
on  their  physical  ability,  and  on  their  train- 
ing and  experience.  Applicants  must  have 
had  at  least  one  year's  experience  in  the 
operation  of  a  rotaprint  machine  and  the 
preparation  of  metal  plates  from  negatives, 
etc.,  for  use  on  a  rotaprint  machine  or  sim- 
ilar process  of  reproduction  of  drawings, 
charts,  maps.  etc.  Applications  must  be  on 
file  with  the  Civil  Service  Commission  at 
Washington,  D.  C,  not  later  than  March  11. 
1931. 

Full  information  may  be  obtained  from  the 
United  States  Civil  Service  Commission. 
Washington,  D.  C,  or  from  the  Secretary  of 
the  United  States  Civil  Service  Board  of  Ex- 
aminers at  the  post  office  or  customhouse  in 
any  city. 


EXTENSION  PERSONNEL  CHANGES 

Arizona. — Zella  Blake  has  been  appointed 
clothing  specialist.  Miss  Blake  was  formerlv 
at  the  Oklahoma  Agricultural  and  Mechanical 
College.  Janet  Burnell  has  been  transferred 
from  Pima  County  to  Yuma  County  as  home- 
demonstration  agent.  Mrs.  Elizabeth  0"Kane 
will  succeed  Miss  Burnell  as  home-demonstra- 
tion agent  in  Pima  County.  Miss  Eleanor 
Murphy,  former  home-demonstration  agent  of 
Yuma  County,  died  on  Thanksgiving  morning. 

Louisiana. — Margaret  Fernberg  has  been  ap- 
pointed home-demonstration  agent  in  La  Salle 
Parish, 


LANGSFORD  AGAIN  ON  B.  A.  E.  STAFF 

E.  L.  Langsford  has  joined  the  staff  of  the 
division  of  farm  management  and  costs.  Bu- 
reau of  Agricultural  Economics,  as  associate 
agricultural  economist,  to  work  on  farm-man- 
agement projects  in  the  Southern  States  east 
of  the  Mississippi  River.  He  was  connected 
with  the  bureau  once  before,  first  as  agent 
and  later  as  an  associate  in  the  cost-route 
work.  After  leaving  the  bureau.  Mr.  Langs- 
ford  obtained  a  master's  degree  from  Iowa 
State  College  and  managed  properties  in 
Mississippi  for  a  St.  Louis  agricultural  service. 


INDIAN  PHYSICIST  VISITS  DEPARTMENT 

N.  V.  Kanitker.  soil  physicist  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  Bombay,  is  studying  the  work  of 
the  soil  investigations  unit  of  the  Bureau  of 
Chemistry  and  Soils  and  that  of  the  Bureau 
of  Plant  Industry  relative  to  dry-land  agri- 
culture, preparatory  to  an  extended  tour 
through  the  principal  agricultural  regions  of 
the  United  States.  Mr.  Kanitker.  who  has  been 
engaged  in  research  and  teaching  in  India  for 
the  past  20  years,  was  assistant  professor  of 
chemistry  at  Bombay  University  before  occu- 
pying his  present  position.  He  is  visiting  this 
country  to  familiarize  himself  with  American 
methods  of  solving  soil-fertility  problems,  with 
special  reference  to  dry-land  farming. 


P.  I.  FORESTERS  ACTIVE  IN  ASIA 

The  School  of  Forestry  of  the  Universitv 
of  the  Philippines,  founded  in  1910.  has  grad- 
uated 435  foresters,  according  to  the  Bureau 
of  Forestry,  P.  I.  Many  of  the  graduates  hold 
responsible  positions  in  government  and  in  pri- 
vate forestry,  and  through  its  graduates  the 
Philippine  school  plays  an  important  part  in 
forestry  work  in  Guam.  Borneo.  China,  and 
India. 


LOST  BOOKS 

The  following  books  belonging  to  the  main 
library  can  not  be  found.  Will  anyone  having 
information  in  regard  to  them,  please  report 
it  to  the  loan  desk  of  the  library, 

Sugat         i  •    in    France. 
-    tm,     Holland,    and    Germany.      1928. 
Lewis,  Meriwether.     History  of  the  expedi- 
tion under  the  command  of  i.ewis  ami  Clark. 
.  .   _'.      1893. 


United    States    Standards  •  Anise 

een  issued  by  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural 

Economic-.. 


OFFICIAL  ANNOUNCEMENTS 


OFFICE   OF  THE  SECRETARY 


Committee   on   Real    Estate    and   Housing   Plans 

Memorandum  60S  (February  2.  1931 L — The 
building  program  in  Washington  and  the  im- 
pending relocation  of  a  number  of  depart- 
mental activities,  among  which  are  Arlington 
Farm,  the  greenhouses,  and  other  activities  on 
the  Mall,  the  laboratories  at  American  Univer- 
sity, and  the  pathological  work  at  Bethesda, 
Md..  emphasize  the  need  of  the  department  for 
a  constructive  and  thoroughly  comprehensive 
planning  program  and  for  unity  of  control  in 
the  location,  relocation,  and  coordination,  from 
the  standpoint  of  housing  and  land  utilization, 
of  activities  conducted  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia and  elsewhere,  and  particularly  at 
near-by  farms  and  other  stations  in  Maryland 
and  Virginia. 

For  the  purpose  of  planning  such  a  construc- 
tive and  comprehensive  program  for  dealing 
with  these  and  other  major  problems  involving 
real  estate  and  housing,  and  for  consideration 
similarly  of  current  housing  and  related  prob- 
lems which  arise  from  time  to  time.  Dr.  W.  W. 
Stockberger,  director  of  personnel  and  business 
administration  :  H.  L.  Hoffman,  executive  sec- 
retary to  the  director  ;  and  R.  M.  Reese,  de- 
partmental real-estate  officer,  are  hereby  con- 
stituted a  committee  on  real  estate  and*  hous- 
ing plans. 

In  addition  to  the  formulation  of  a  definite 
program  for  housing  and  for  relocation,  where 
necessary  or  desirable,  of  such  activities  as 
those  set  forth  in  the  first  paragraph  of  this 
memorandum,  the  committee  will  report  upon 
and  make  recommendations  concerning  hous- 
ing and  related  matters  which  may  be  re- 
ferred to  it  from  time  to  time,  but  is  also 
authorized  to  initiate  such  studies  and  to  make 
such  recommendations  as  it  may  deem  appro- 
priate from  time  to  time  in  the  interest  of  the 
department.  The  committee  is  authorized  to 
make  or  have  made  such  surveys  and  other 
studies  as  are  necessary  for  the  effective  ac- 
complishment of  its  purposes. 

The  functions  of  this  committee  will  be  ad- 
visory in  character,  consisting  of  fact  finding 
and  planning.  Its  recommendations,  upon  ap- 
proval by  the  Secretary,  will  be  carried  into 
effect  by'  the  regularly  constituted  machinery 
of  the  department  and  its  various  bureaus. 

The  Secretary  feels  that  there  is  a  large  op- 
portunity for  accomplishment  in  the  field  of 
housing  as  related  to  the  activities  of  the  de- 
partment at  this  time,  and  that  by  formula- 
tion of  definite  plans  worked  out  in  such  care- 
ful fashion  that  they  will  constitute  a  con- 
structive program,  every  branch  of  the  depart- 
ment will  be  beneficially  affected.  To  this 
end  the  committee  will  consult  fully  with  the 
chiefs  of  bureaus  and  other  officials  concerned, 
and  the  cooneration  and  suggestions  of  the 
staff  of  the   entire   department   is   invited. 

PERSONNEL   AND   BUSINESS   ADMINISTRATION 

Reassignment  of  Duties 

P.  B.  A.  Circular  166  (February  2, 1931). — 
In  order  that  he  may  be  in  position  to  de- 
vote his  full  time  to  the  increasingly  impor- 
tant space  and  real-estate  matters  which  are 
now  pending.  R.  M.  Reese  has  been  relieved  of 
the  duties  of  chief  clerk  and  has  been  ap- 
pointed real  estate  officer  of  the  department. 
Mr.  Reese  will  also  act  as  consultant  to  the 
committee  on  real  estate  and  housing  plans. 

The  offices  and  work  heretofore  under  the 
supervision  of  the  chief  clerk,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  those  pertaining  directly  to  space 
and  housing,  will  be  in  charge  of  H.  A.  Nel- 
son, administrative  assistant.  The  units 
which  will  report  directly  to  Mr.  Nelson  un- 
der this  arrangement  will  include  the  me- 
chanical shops,  the  section  of  mails  and  files, 
the  office  of  telephones  and  telegraph,  the 
force  engaged  in  the  guarding  of  the  build- 
ings and  grounds,  and  the  central  labor  and 
char  forces.  The  department  post  office  is 
hereby  attached  to  and  made  a  part  of  the 
section  of  mails  and  flies. 


Edwin  W.  Gaumnitz  has  been  appointed 
senior  agricultural  economist  in  the  Bureau  of 
Agricultural  Economics,  with  headquarters  in 
New  York.  N.  Y.  He  will  conduct  a  study  of 
consumer  preference  demand  for  quality  in 
sjgs  Mr.  Gaumnitz  holds  a  bachelor  of 
science  degree  from  the  University  of  Min- 
nesota. 
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EXPERIMENT-STATION  PUBLICATIONS 


The  library  of  the  Office  of  Experiment  Sta- 
tions maintains,  hut  for  library  purposes  only, 
a  complete  file  of  all  the  publications  issued  by 
the  State  experiment  stations.  It  has  recently 
received  the  following  new  State  publications. 
(This  department  has  none  of  these  State  pub- 
lications for  distribution,  but  usually  they  may 
be  obtained  from  the  stations  issuing  them.  For 
convenience  in  writing  to  a  station,  the  postal 
address  point  where  the  station  is  located  in  the 
State  is  given  at  the  end  of  each  of  the  entries 
below.) 

Report  of  the  Alaska  Agricultural  Experi- 
ment Stations,  1929.  II.  W.  Alberts.  (58 
pp.,  17  figs.  December,  1930.)  Sitka. 
Corn  silage  feeding  investigations  :  Seventh 
paper,  Variations  in  hay  consumption  of 
dairy  cattle  with  corn  silages  of  different 
dry  matter  content.  G.  C.  White,  It.  E. 
Johnson,  and  R.  G.  Connelly.  (Connecti- 
cut Storrs  Sta.  Bui.  167,  pp.  191-203. 
October,  1930.)  Storrs. 
Corn  silage  feeding  investigations:  Eighth 
paper,  Optimum  amount  of  silage  in  the 
dairy  ration  for  economical  production. 
G.  C.  White  and  A.  D.  Pratt.  (Connecticut 
Storrs  Sta.  Bui.  169,  pp.  235-251.  Novem- 
ber, 1930.)  Storrs. 
Farm  prices  of  cotton  related  to  quality, 
Georgia  crop,  1928-29.  L.  D.  Howell  and 
W.  T.  Fullilove.  (Georgia  Sta.  Bui.  165, 
33  pp.,  6  fig.  September,  1930.)  Experi- 
■  ment. 

Response   of   Illinois   soils   to    systems   of   soil 
treatment.      F.    C.     Bauer.       (Illinois     Sta. 
Bui.  362,  pp.  436-514c,  19  figs.     December, 
1930.)      Urbana. 
Farm  accounts   that   count.      R.   R.   Hudelson. 
(Illinois     Sta.     Circ.     362,     20    pp.,    7    figs. 
January,    1931.)      Urbana. 
The  population  of  Iowa,   its  composition   and 
changes,  a  brief  sociological  study  of  Iowa's 
human    assets.      W.    L.    Harter    and    R.    E. 
Stewart.      (Iowa   Sta.   Bui.    275,    63   pp.,   42 
figs.     November,  1930.)      Ames. 
Financing      production      and      marketing      of 
Louisiana    strawberries    and    suggested    re- 
organization.    R.  L.  Thompson.      (Louisiana 
Sta.    Bui.    219,    67    pp.,    7    figs.     January, 
1931.)      Baton    Rouge. 
Studies  on  the  nature  of  physiologic  resistance 
to  Puccinia  graminis  tritici.     W.  N.  Ezekiel. 
(Minnesota   Sta.  Tech.   Bui.   67.     62  pp.,   11 
figs.       October,     1930.)       University    Farm, 
St.  Paul. 
Forty- third    annual    report    (Mississippi    Agri- 
cultural   Experiment   Station)    for   the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1930.     J.  R.  Ricks  et 
al.      49    pp.,    1    fig.      [1930.]      A.    and    M. 
College. 
Growth   and   development   with    special    refer- 
ence   to    domestic    animals :    XVI,    The    in- 
fluence   of    temperature    and    breeding    upon 
the   rate   of   growth    of   chick    embryos.     E. 
W.    Henderson.       (Missouri    Sta.    Res.    Bui. 
149.      47    pp.,    18    figs.      September.    1930.) 
Columbia. 
Creamery  inspection  in  New  Jersey,  ninth  an- 
nual  report.      H.   II.  Tucker.      (New   Jersey 
Stas.    Bui.    508,    15    pp..    1    fig.      September, 
1930.)      New  Brunswick. 
Length  of  the  fruit  development  period  of  the 
Elberta  and  some  other  varieties  of  peaches. 
M.   A.  Blake.      (New  Jersev   Stas.  Bui.  511. 
24     pp.,     3     figs.        October     1930.)       New 
Brunswick. 
Cornell    University     Agricultural     Experiment 
Station,  forty-third  annual  report,  1930,  Pt. 

I,  The  College  of  Agriculture,  resident  and 
extension  instruction.  A.  R.  Mann.  90  pp. 
1930.     Ithaca. 

Cornell  University  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station,  forty-third  annual  report,   1930.  Pt. 

II,  The  Cornell  University  Agricultural  Ex- 
periment Station.  A.  R.  Mann.  125  pp. 
1930.     Ithaca. 

Making  use  of  our  birds.  O.  A.  Stevens. 
(North  Dakota  Sta.  Bui.  241,  40  pp.,  19 
figs.  December,  1930. »  State  College  Sta- 
tion,  Fargo. 

Control  of  quack  grass  by  tillage :  1,  A  progress 
report,  Langdon  tillage  project  :  2.  General 
suggestions  on  control  of  quack  grass.  T. 
E.  Stoa,  V.  Sturlaughson.  and  H.  F.  Mc- 
Colly.  (North  Dakota  Sta.  Bui.  244,  19 
pp.,  4  figs.  December,  1930.)  State  College 
Station,   Fargo. 

Forty-ninth  annual  report  of  the  Ohio  Agri- 
cultural Experiment  Station  for  the  year 
ended  June  30,  1930.  C.  G.  Williams  et 
al.  (Ohio  Stat.  Bui.  470,  270  pp.,  65  figs. 
January,    1931.)      Wooster. 


V  decade  of  crop  yields  from  Vivian  Farm. 
A,  N.  Hume.  (South  Dakota  Sta.  Bui.  253, 
36  pp.,  12  figs.     July,  1930.)      Brookings. 

Kvn  greens  in  South  Dakota.  N.  E.  Hansen. 
(South  Dakota  Sta.  Bui,  254,  33  pp..  8  figs. 
October,  1!)30.)      Brookings. 

Annual  report  of  the  South  Dakota  Agricul- 
tural Experiment  Station  for  the  fiscal  year 
ended  June  30.  1930.  J.  W.  Wilson.  35 
pp.      [1930.]      Brookings. 

Fortieth  annual  report  for  the  fiscal  year  ended 
June  30,  1930.  E .  C.  Johnson  et  al. 
(Washington  Col.  Sta.  Bui.  245,  77  pp. 
December,   1930.1      Pullman. 


PRINCIPAL  LIBRARY  ACCESSIONS 


Veterinary  Medicine 

Reeks,  H.  C.  Diseases  of  the  horse's  foot. 
Ed.  2.  London,  Bailliere,  Tindall,  and  Cox, 
1925. 

Dairying 

Brown,  Castro.  O  leite.  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Villas 
Boas,   1925. 

Agricultural  Machinery 

Leder,  W.  Kraft  und  warme  in  der  land- 
wirtschaft  unci  in  landwiitscbaftlich-indus- 
triellen  betrieben.  Dresden,  Steinkopff. 
1930,  (Wiirmelehre  und  wiirmewirtschatt 
unter  mitwirkung  von.  A.  Naegel  und  W. 
Pauer.     Hrsg.  von  H.  Pfutzner.     bd.  1.) 

Soils,  Fertilizers 

Dorff,     Hans.     Die    austrocknung    der     stal- 

lungen    durch    kalkeinstreu.      Berlin,    Kalk- 

verlag,   1930. 
MiiNTEit,  Ferdinand.      Kalkmnngelschaden  und 

ihre  beseitigung.      Berlin.    Kalkverlag,    1930. 
Schucht,    Friedrich.      Grundziige    der    boden- 

kunde.     Berlin,  Parey,  1930. 

Horticulture 

CONGRES    NATIONALS    DES   FRUITS    DE    FRANCE    ET 

des  colonies.  1st,  Paris,  1929.  Compte 
rendu  general.     Paris,  1929. 

Hume,  H.  H.  Azaleas  and  camellias.  New 
York,    Macmillan,    1931. 

Ramsey,,  L.  W.,  and  Lawrence,  C.  II.  Garden 
pools  large  and  small.  New  York,  Mac- 
millan, 1931. 

Forestry,  Wood 

CONGRES  DU  CARBONE  VEGETAL  METROPOLITAIN 
ET       COLONIAL       ET      EXPOSITION       FORESTIERE, 

Lyons,  1929.  Comptes  rendus  des  seances. 
Paris,  1930. 
Hayward,  P.  A.  Wood,  lumber,  and  timbers. 
New  York,  Chandler  cyclopedia,  1930. 
(Chandler  cyclopedia  for  the  scientific  se- 
lection, purchase,  and  use  of  commodities, 
vol.   1.) 

Game  Laws 

Polewein,  Rudolf.  Das  bayerische  jagdrecht 
einschliesslich  der  in  der  Pfalz  geltenden 
bestimmungen.  Ed.  11.  Miinchen,  Beck. 
1928. 

Noise 

New  York  (City)  P>ept.  of  health.  Noise 
abatement  commission.  City  noise.  New 
York,   1930. 

Botany 

Chiovenda.  Emilio.  Flora  somala.  Roma, 
Sindacato   italiano   arti  grafiche,   1929. 

Choux,  Pierre.  Les  sapindacees  de  Mada- 
gascar. Tananarive^  Pitot,  1927.  (Me- 
moires  de  1'Academie  malgache.  fasc.  4) 

Conard,  H.  S.  Our  trees.  Ed.  2.  Grinnell, 
la.,    Comstock,    1925. 

Druce,  G.  C.  The  flora  of  Northamptonshire. 
Arbroath,   Buncle,   1930. 

Irvine,  F.  R.  Plants  of  the  Cold  Coast. 
London,    Oxford   university   press,    1930. 

Lawrence.  W.  E.  A  laboratory  manual  tor 
the  study  of  general  botany.  Prepared  for 
use  at  the.  Oregon  state  college.  Ed.  4. 
Corvallis,  State  college  press,  1930. 

Petrov,  V.  A.  Flora  lakutiae.  fasc.  1.  Len- 
ingrad, 1930. 

Zoology 

CONGRES  INTERNATIONAL  SUR  LES  Al'PAKEILS 
UTILISES    DANS     LA    LUTTE    CONTRE    LES    ENNE- 

MIS  des  ci -litres.  Lyons.  1929.  Compte 
rendu.   Paris,   1930. 


NOON  NETWORK  PROGRAM 


Schedule  of  Speakers  and  Their  Sub- 
jects and  Dates  for  the  Broadcast  Week 
Beginning  Monday,  March  2 


The  network  radio  program  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  and  Federal  Farm  Board 
speakers  is  broadcast  during  the  National 
Farm  and  Home  Hour  by  38  associated  sta- 
tions of  the  National  Broadcasting  Co.  from 
12.55  to  1.10  p.  m. 

Monday,  March  2 

Grow  Healthy  Chicks. — H.  L.  Shrader. 
extension  poultry  husbandman,  animal  hus- 
bandry division.  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry. 

Comments  on  the  Agricultural  Situa- 
tion.— A.  B.  Genung,  senior  agricultural  eco- 
nomist, division  of  economic  information,  Bu- 
reau or  Agricultural  Economics. 

Tuesday,  March  3 

The  Garden  Calendar. — W.  R.  Beattie. 
senior  horticulturist,  division  of  horticultural 
plants  and  diseases,  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry. 

Principles  of  Soil  Liming. — Dr.  E.  C. 
Shorey,  senior  biochemist,  division  of  soil  in- 
vestigations, Bureau  of  Chemistry  and  Soils. 

Wednesday,  March  4 

February  Weather  and  Crops. — J.  B.  Kin- 
cer,  meteorologist.  Weather  Bureau. 

The  Feed  Situation. — F.  J.  Hosking,  agri- 
cultural economist,  division  of  hay,  feed,  and 
seed,  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics. 

Quality,  the  Key  to  Dairy  Markets. — 
Ernest  Kelly,  senior  market-milk  specialist, 
division  of  market-milk  investigations,  Bureau 
of  Dairy  Industry. 

Thursday,  March  5 

The  Household  Calendar. — Mrs.  Rowena 
Schmidt  Carpenter,  associate  specialist  in  child 
nutrition,  food  and  nutrition  division,  Bureau 
of   Home   Economics. 

Movements  of  Farm  Population  in  1930. — 
Dr.  C.  J.  Galpin,  principal  agricultural  econ- 
omist, division  of  farm  population  and  rural 
life,  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics. 

Friday,  March  6 

The  Farm  Business  Lip.rary. — M.  S.  Eisen- 
hower, director  of  information,  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

The  Week  with  the  Farm  Board. — Frank 
Ridgway,  director  of  information,  Federal 
Farm   Board. 

Second  Farm  Board  speaker  to  be  an- 
nounced. 


Filip'ev,  I.  N.  Les  nematodes  libres  de  la 
baie  de  la  Neva  et  de  1'extremite  orientale 
du  golfe  tie  Finlande.  l'eterhof,  1927-1930. 
(From  Archiv  fur  hydro-biologie.  vol.  20- 
21) 

Needham,  J.  G.  A  manual  of  the  dragonflies 
of  China.  Peiping,  China,  1930.  (Zoologia 
sinica.  Series  A.  Invertebrates  of  China, 
v.  2,  fasc.  1.) 

Vezes,  Henri.  Les  mooches  a  truites.  Paris, 
Delagrave,  1930. 

Parasitology 

Guiart,  Jules.  Precis  de  parasitologic  Ed.  3. 
Paris,  Bailliere,  1930. 

Economics,  Statistics 

Bissing,  W.  M.  Der  realkredit  der  deutschen 
landwirtscbaft.     Berlin,  Gruyter,  1930. 

Buck.  J.  L.  Chinese  farm  economy.  Chicago. 
University  of  Chicago  press,   1930. 

Butterfield,  K.  L.  The  Christian  mission  in 
rural  India.  New  York,  international  mis- 
sionary council,  1930. 

Fetgjj,  Georg.  Arbeitseinkommen  und  arbeits- 
verbrauch  auf  168  ober-  und  niedersehles- 
ischen  landwirtsehaftlichen  betrieben  im 
itibre  1926.  Bresla.u,  Gutsmann,  1927. 
( Schriftenreihe  des  betriebswirtschaftlichen 
ausschusses  beim  land  und  forstwirtschaft- 
lichen  arbeitgeberverband  fur  die  provinz 
Schlesien  e.  v.  hft.   5.) 
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INTERNATIONAL     CO-OPERATIVE     ALLIANCE.        13th 

congress,  Vienna,  1930.  Agenda.  London, 
1930. 

Lee,  F.  C.  H.,  and  Chin,  T.  Village  families 
in  the  vicinity  of  Peiping.  Peiping,  social 
research  department,  China  Foundation, 
1929.  (Institute  of  social  research,  Bulle- 
tin 2.) 

Liaison  committee  of  rural  women's  organi- 
zations. What  the  country  women  of  the 
world  are  doing.  vol.  1-2.  London, 
1929-30. 

Lin,  Sung-Ho.  Factory  workers  in  Tangku. 
Peping,  social  research  department,  China 
Foundation  for  the  promotion  of  education 
and  culture,   1928. 

Maine.  Development  commission.  Agricul- 
tural survey  committee.  Report  on  prog- 
ress in  Maine  agriculture.     Orono,  1929. 

Nylander,  O.  E.  Sweden  to-day.  Stockholm, 
general  export  association  of  Sweden,  Pub- 
lishing department,    1930. 

Rio  de  Janeiro.  Instituto  de  expansao  com- 
mercial. O  Brasil  actual.  Ri<>  <!e  Janeiro, 
1929. 

Tao,  L.  K.  Livelihood  in  Peking.  Peking,  so- 
cial research  department,  China  Foundation 
for  the  promotion  of  education  and  culture, 
1928. 

Warren,  Richard,  and  Mendenhall,  R.  M. 
The  Mendenhall-  Warren-Hollerith  correla- 
tion method.  New  York,  1929.  (Columbia 
University  statistical  bureau.  Document 
no.  1) 

Weissexberger,  Otto.  Der  existenzkampf  der 
deutschen  landwirtschaft.  Berlin,  Chris- 
tians, 1930. 

Biography,    Bibliography 

Pun'Nett,  R.  C.     Notes  on  old  poultry   books. 

London,  "  Feathered  world  ",  1930. 
Verduyx   den    Boer,  J.    H.     Botanists   at   the 

Cape.     pt.   1.     Amsterdam,    1929. 

Directories 

California  grape  control  board.  Alphabeti- 
cal list  of  signatories  to  "  Grape  control 
contract."      [n.  p.]    1930. 

Hoffmann,  Adolf.  Entomologen-adressbuch. 
Ed.  3.     Wien,  Hoffmann. 

Periodicals  Currently  Received 

Bollettino  di  zoologia.  Anno  1,  n.  1-  Febru- 
ary,   1930-   Napoli. 

Melliand  textile  monthly,  v.  2,  no.  10-  Jan- 
uary,  1931-  New  York. 

Veela  moravska.  monthly,  roc.  62  (30)  cis 
1-  January,   1929-  Brno. 


Articles   and  Written  Addresses  by 

Department  People  in  Outside 

Publications 

Agricultural    Economics 

Bean,  L.  H. — Application  of  a  simplified 
method  of  correlation  to  problems  in  acre- 
age and  yield  variations.  Jour.  Amer. 
Statis.   Assoc,  December,   1930.   p.   428. 

Book  review  :  The  farm  export  deben- 
ture plan,  by  J.  S.  Davis.  Jour.  Amer. 
Statis.  Assoc,  December,  1930.  p.  493. 

Davis,  W.  C. — How  the  Government  beef  grad- 
ing service  benefits  restaurateurs.  Nat. 
Restaurant.   Jour.,    November,    1930,   p.    G. 

Englund,  Eric. — Team  work  can  help  farm 
credit.  Nation's  Business,  February,  1931, 
p.   56. 

Gibbons,  C.  E. — Standards  as  a  basis  for  re- 
porting news  on  farm  products.  Com. 
Standards   Mo.,   January,   1931,  p.   207. 

Peterson,  A.  G.— Peanuts :  Prices,  produc- 
tion, and  foreign  trade  since  the  Civil  War. 
Econ.    Geogr.,    January.    1931,    p.    59. 

Potts,  R.  C. — The  statistical  position  of  dairy 
and  poultry  markets  revealed  by  market 
reports.     U.  S.  Daily,  January  6,  1931,  p.  4. 

Sherman,  Caroline  B. — Living  standards  re- 
flected in  rural  fiction.  Rural  Amer.,  Janu- 
ary, 1931,  p.  8. 

Smith,  W.  D.— Better  seed  rice  needed  in  the 
South.      Rice  Jour.,   December,    1930,   p.   18. 

Biological  Survey 

Bailey,    Vernon. — The    barrel    cactus.      Nat. 

Mag.,    vol.    17,    no.    2,    pp.    112-114,    illus., 

February,   1931. 
Grange,    W.    B. — Winter    feeding    of    upland 

game  birds.     Parks  and  Recreation,  vol.  14, 

no.  5,  pp.  268-270.  January,  1931. 
Lincoln.  F.  C. — -Birds  that  have  crossed  the 

Atlantic.       1931    World    Almanac,    p.    336, 

January,  1931. 
Malloch,   J.    li. — Notes   on    some   acalyptrate 

flies  in  the  United  States  National  Museum. 

Proc.    U.    S.    Nat.    Mus.,    vol.    78,    no.    2858. 

'pp.   1-32.    1931. 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS  ISSUED  BY  THE  DEPARTMENT 

(Please  address  requests  for  these  to  the  Division  of  Publications,  Office  of  Information) 


TUBERCULOSIS  OF  HOGS.     John  R.  Mohler,  Chief 
of    the    Bureau    of    Animal    Industry,    and 
Henry    J.    Washburn,    bacteriologist,    patho- 
logical division,  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry, 
14     pp.,     illus.      (Farmers'     Bulletin     781F, 
rev.)     November,    1930. 
HOMES  FOR  BIRDS.     E.  R.  Kalmbach,  senior  bi- 
ologist, and  W.  L.  McAtee,   principal  biolo- 
gist,  in   charge,   division   of  food   habits   re- 
search, Bureau  of  Biological  Survey.    22  pp. 
illus.      (Farmers'      Bulletin      1456F,      rev.) 
December,    1930. 
THE   GIPSY  MOTH  AND   BR0WN-TA1L  MOTH.     A.   F. 
Burgess,    principal    entomologist    in    charge 
of   moth   work,   Plant  Quarantine   and   Con- 
trol  Administration.     33    pp.,    illus.       (Far- 
mers'  Bulletin   1623F.)      December,    1930. 
Discusses    methods    of    control    and    preven- 
tion of  spread  of  these  insects,  together  with 
results   accomplished   by   the  establishment   of 
a  barrier-zone   area  in  western    New  England 
and  eastern  New  York.     The  progress  made  in 
exterminating  the  gipsy  moth  in  an  area  cov- 
ering   more    than    400    square    miles    in    New 
Jersey   is   reviewed,    and    the   results   obtained 
by    adopting  quarantine    measures    to    prevent 
long-distance    spread    of   both    insects    are   ex- 
plained.     Cooperative    work    with    the    States 
where  infestation  has  been  found  is  indicated, 
and    useful    information    for    the    benefit    of 
owners  of  property  infested  by  these  pests  is 
given. 

CORRELATION    ALINEMENT   CHARTS   IN    FOREST   RE- 
SEARCH:   A    METHOD    OF   SOLVING   PROBLEMS    IN 
CURVILINEAR   MULTIPLE   CORRELATION.      Donald 
Bruce,   senior   silviculturist,   and   L.   H.   Rei- 
neke,   assistant   silviculturist,   branch  of  re- 
search,     Forest      Service.     88      pp.,      illus. 
(Technical  Bulletin  210T.)     February,  1931. 
For  research  workers  in  forestry,  with  em- 
phasis on  forest  mensuration.     A  new  technic 
for   studying   the    more    complex   relationships 
in  many  forestry  problems  is  presented,  with 
several  illustrative  examples,   in   sufficient   de- 
tail to  permit  application  to  many  other  types 


Redington,  P.  G. — Federal  program  of  wild- 
life control.  Producer,  vol.  12,  no.  8,  p. 
608,    January,    1931. 

Progre'ss    in    protection    of    wild    life. 

Parks  and  Recreation,  vol.  14,  no.  5,  pp. 
274-275,  January,  1931. 

Entomology 

Fisher,  W.  S. — A  new  genus  and  two  new 
species  of  longhorn  beetles  from  India 
(Coleoptera  :  Cerambycida? :  subfamily  Lam- 
iinse).  Indian  Forest  Rec,  vol.  14,  pt.  12, 
pp.    275-278,    1930. 

McAlister,  L.  C. — Controlling  the  blueberry 
maggot.  Ext.  Serv.,  Me.  Coll.  Agr.,  3  p. 
mimeographed. 

McGREGOBj  E.  A. — Scale  reduction  with  finely 
divided  sulphur  dusts  in  southern  Califor- 
nia. Calif.  Citrogr.,  vol.  16,  no.  4,  pp. 
144,   172-173,   3  figs.,  February,  1931. 

Forest  Service 

Ashe,  W.  W. — The  tree  that  does  not  yield 
a  profit.  Sci.  Mo.,  vol.  31,  no.  4,  pp.  319- 
327,  illus.,  October,   1930. 

Bray,  M.  W.  and  Paul,  B.  II. — The  evaluation 
of  second-growth  longleaf  pine  pulpwood 
from  trees  of  varying  rate  of  growth. 
South.  Lumberman,  no.  1793,  pp.  163-168, 
170,   illus.,   December   15,   1930. 

<'ino,  J.  B. — Cutting  cull  second-growth  trees 
to  improve  hardwood  stands.  South.  Lum- 
berman, no.  1793,  pp.  169-170.  illus.,  De- 
cember 15.   1930. 

Curran,  C.  E..  and  others. — Effect  of  beat- 
ins  upon  certain  chemical  and  physical 
properties  of  pulps.  Indus.  Engin.  Chem., 
vol.   23,   no.    1.   pp.   104-108.   January,    1931. 

Davis,    E.    M. — The    defects    and    some    other 
characteristics  of  virgin-growth  and  of  sec- 
ond-growth   commercial   shortleaf   pine   lum-   | 
ber.      Jour.    Forestry,    vol.    29,    no.    1,    pp, 
54-63,  January,   1931. 

Demmon,  E.  L. — Hardwood  research  at  south- 
ern forest  experiment  station.  South.  Lum- 
berman, no.  1793,  pp.  140-142,  illus.,  De 
cember  15.   1930. 

Garver,  R.  D. — Prospective  markets  for  hard- 
woods through  mechanical  and  chemical 
fabrication.  South.  Lumberman,  no.  1793, 
pp.   100-101.   December   15,   1930. 

Ge.umeb.  E.  \V. — A  word  tor  exotics.  Jour. 
Forestry,  vol.  29,  no.  1,  pp.  92-94.  January, 
1931. 


of  problems  involving  quantitative  data.  The 
procedure  is  a  combination  of  graphic  and 
statistical  methods,  which  is  more  flexible  than 
the  conventional  statistical  methods  and  more 
precise  than  the  usual  graphic  methods. 

VARIATIONS    OF    THE     COLLOIDAL    MATERIAL     EX- 
TRACTED FROM  THE  SOILS  OF  THE  MIAMI,  CHES- 
TER, AND  CECIL  SERIES.     R.   S.   Holmes,  asso- 
ciate chemist,  and  Glen  Eduington,  assistant 
chemist,  '  division     of     soil     chemistry     and 
physics,  soil  investigations.  Bureau  of  Chem- 
istry  and    Soils.      24   pp.,    illus.       (Technical 
Bulletin  229T.)     December.  1930. 
Intended    primarily    for    soil    scientists,    it 
presents  results  of  complete  chemical  analyses 
of  colloids  isolated  from  a  number  of  samples 
of    three    extensive    ppdsolic    soils    of    eastern 
United  States,  together  with  the  base-exchange 
capacity  and  water-vapor  adsorption   of  these 
soils.     The   relative   constancy   in   composition 
of  the  colloids  of  each  series  is  calculated  and 
discussed.     A  comparison  is  made  between  the 
colloids  of  the  different  series.     The  data  show 
that  the  colloids  of  a  given  soil  series  are  re- 
markably constant  in  character  and  essentially 
different    from    those   of   even    closely    related 
series ;   that  the   slight   variations   within   the 
profiles   of  each   series  are  similar  ;   and   that 
the    variations    within    profiles    of    one    series 
differ    from    those   of   another.      These   results 
offer  a  means  of  relating  laboratory  examina- 
tion to  field  characteristics  of  soils,  so  that  the 
identification  of  soil  series  by  laboratory  anal- 
ysis  will   be   possible,   after   similar   data   for 
other  series  have  been  accumulated. 
NURSERY    STOCK,    PLANT,    AND    SEED    QUARANTINE. 
NOTICE   OF   QUARANTINE  NO.   37,   WITH   REVISED 
REGULATIONS.     Plant  Quarantine  and  Control 
Administration.      11    pp.       (P.    Q.    C*    A. — 
Q.37,  effective  December  22,  1930.) 
JAPANESE    BEETLE    QUARANTINE    (QUARANTINE    NO. 
48),    REVISION    OF    QUARANTINE    AND    REGULA- 
TIONS.    Plant   Quarantine    and    Control   Ad- 
ministration.     13  pp..  i.'lus.      (P.  Q.  C.  A. — 
Q.48,  effective  November  10,  1930.) 


Granger,  C.  M. — The  forest  survey  of  the 
United  States.  Fifth  District  Banker  and 
Financier,  vol.  2,  no.  6,  pp.  10-11,  19-21. 
November,  1930. 

Hall,  R.  C. — States'  methods  of  meeting  for- 
est taxation  problem.  U.  S.  Daily,  vol.  5. 
no.    241,   pp.    12,   December   13.    1930. 

Hansen,  T.  S. — Current  growth  in  Norway- 
pine.  Jour.  Forestry,  vol.  29,  no.  1,  pp. 
48-53,  January,   1931. 

Hattox,  J.  H. — National  forests  and  wild 
life.  Producer,  vol.  12,  no.  8,  pp.  3-6, 
illus.,   January.    1931. 

Heintzleman,  B.  F. — Status  of  Alaska  paper- 
making  project.  Cordova  Daily  Times  All- 
Alaska  Rev.  for  1930,  vol.  16,  no.  320, 
pp.   10-11. 

Herbert,  P.  A.— Rural  school  finance  and 
organization.  School  Execs.  Mag.,  pp. 
172-173,   December,   1930. 

Johnson,  R.  P.  A. — Suitability  of  chestnut 
for  boxes  and  crates.  Barrel  and  Box,  vol. 
36,   no.   1,  pp.  28-31,  January.   1931. 

Kneipp,  L.  F. — A  national  system  of  experi- 
mental forests  and  ranges.  Sci.,  vol.  72, 
pp.   560-561,   November  28.   1930. 

Nelson,  J.  W. — National  forests  and  the 
livestock  industry.  West.  Cattle  Markets 
and  News,  vol.  4.  no.  50,  pp.  29-34,  illus., 
December  15,  1930. 

Nieuweijaar,  O. — Norwegian  laws  concerning 
protection  forests  and  the  prevention  of 
forest  destruction.  Jour.  Forestry,  vol.  29. 
no.    1.   pp.   87-91,   January,   1931. 

Randall,  C.  E. — Second-growth  timber  is 
South's  big  chance.  South.  Lumberman, 
no.   1793,  p.  263.  December  15,  1930. 

Trayer,  G.  W. — The  future  of  wood  in  air- 
craft construction.  South.  Lumberman,  no. 
1793,  pp.  151-154,  illus.,  December  15, 
1930. 

Plant  Industry 

Buandes,  E.  W. — A  sugarcane  variety  garden 
in  Porto  Rico.  Facts  About  Sugar,  vol.  26, 
no.  2.  pp.   74-75,   February,  1931. 

Carsner.  E. — Breeding  beets  for  resistance  to 
the  curly-top  disease.  U.  &  I.  Farm  Messen- 
ger, pp.  6-7,  January,  1931. 

EVANS,  M.  \V. — Relation  of  latitude  to  time  of 
blooming  in  timothy.  Ecology,  vol.  12.  no. 
1,  pp.  182-187,  January.  1931. 

MAGNESS,  J.  R. — Maturity  of  apples  in  storage 
now  determined  by  use  of  testing  machine. 
U.  S.  Daily,  vol.  5,  no.  270,  p.  4,  January 
19,  1931. 
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Contributes  to  Color  Exhibit  At 
Science  and  Industry  Museum 


The  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics 
sent  two  exhibits  to  the  Museum  of  Sci- 
ence and  Industry  in  New  York,  which 
last  month  opened  a  display  showing  the 
nature  of  color  and  its  production,  color 
as  the  eye  sees  and  does  not  see  it,  and 
color  measurements,  materials,  and  ap- 
plications. The  exhibit  will  be  continued 
through  February. 

One  of  the  bureau's  exhibits  includes 
instruments  and  the  method  devised  by 
Miss  Dorothy  Nickerson  for  measuring 
the  color  of  cotton,  hay,  and  other  agri- 
en  Rural  products.  The  second  exhibit 
gives  examples  of  the  importance  of  color 
in  agriculture.  There  are  illustrations 
of  the  color  variations  in  grade  for  cot- 
ton, hay,  linters,  tomato  pulp,  and  sauer- 
kraut. The  effect  that  color  has  on  selec- 
tion of  containers  for  agricultural  prod- 
uce is  illustrated  by  showing  oranges  in 
red  bags,  in  orange  bags,  in  bine  bags, 
and  in  green  bags.  Each  color  has  a 
completely  different  effect  upon  the  color 
of  the  oranges,  an  effect  which  the  most 
untrained  eye  grasps  immediately. 


Army  to  Accept  Hay  Inspected 
and  Certified  at  Shipping  Point 


Complete  Federal  hay  inspection  cer- 
tificates at  shipping  points  will  be  ac- 
cepted by  the  Army  as  evidence  of  the 
grade  of  the  hay  sold  to  it,  unless  there 
is  evidence  of  a  change  in  condition  after 
the  original  inspection,  says  the  Bureau  of 
Agricultural  Economics.  Orders  to  this 
effect  were  issued  by  the  Quartermaster 
General  of  the  Army  recently  as  a  result 
of  conferences  between  W.  A.  Wheeler, 
in  charge,  and  K.  B.  Seeds,  principal  as- 
sociate marketing  specialist,  division  of 
hay,  feed,  and  seed,  and  representatives 
of  the  Quartermaster  Corps  and  Veteri- 
nary Corps  of  the  Army.  This,  the  bu- 
reau believes,  will  be  of  material  benefit 
to  shippers  of  hay  who  desire  to  bid  on 
Army  contracts,  as  they  can  now  have 
their  hay  inspected  at  shipping  points 
before  it  moves,  with  the  assurance  that 
it  will  be  accepted  on  arrival  at  the  Army 
post  to  which  it  is  consigned. 


REPORTS  TOBACCO  PRICE  TRENDS 


Improvement  in  prices  paid  to  growers 
of  dark-fired  tobacco,  and  lower  prices 
for  flue-cured  and  Burley  tobacco  are  in- 
dicated by  tobacco-price  summaries  is- 
sued by  the  tobacco  section,  Bureau  of 
Agricultural  Economics,  and  associated 
State  departments  of  agriculture.  These 
reports  are  based  on  operations  of  the 
Federal-State  tobacco  grading  service  in 
North  Carolina,  Virginia,  Kentucky,  and 
Tennessee  during  the  week  ended 
January  24. 

Prices  in  the  three  major  dark-fired 
types  of  Virginia,  Kentucky,  and  Ten- 
nessee show  a  distinct  upward  trend,  no- 
ticeable in  many  grades  and  lengths. 
Opposed  to  these  favorable  indications 
are  the  rather  sharp  declines  in  prices 


paid  for  flue-cured  tobacco  in  the  Old 
Belt  and  in  Burley.  The  slackened  buy- 
ing interest  in  these  cigarette  types  is 
ascribed  in  part  to  the  big  1930  pro- 
duction, which  enabled  some  large  manu- 
facturers to  fill  their  requirements  be- 
fore the  marketing  season  closed,  and  in 
part  to  the  temporary  slowing-up  in  the 
cigarette  industry  resulting  from  busi- 
ness depression  and  unemployment.  The 
reduced  takings  of  flue-cured  tobacco  by 
China  also  have  been  a  depressing 
factor. 

The  strengthening  of  prices  on  dark- 
fired  markets  in  Kentucky  and  Tennessee 
is  believed  to  be  related  to  the  relatively 
large  volume  of  exports  in  recent 
months.  In  these  types,  length  is  an  im- 
portant factor,  and  the  drought  of  1930 
resulted  in  an  unusually  large  percent- 
age of  short  leaf.  Tobacco  from  20  to 
•_'4  inches  and  over  is  averaging  from  $5 
to  .$10  per  100  pounds  higher  than  the 
shorter  lengths  in  the  same  grades. 


Forest  Service  Will  Employ  Men 
To  Plant  Burned-Over  Woodlands 


Promptly  as  the  snow  goes  off  in  the 
spring,  the  Forest  Service  will  resume 
tree  planting  on  some  of  the  burned-over 
areas  in  the  national  forests. 

With  about  15,000,000  young  trees  on 
hand  in  its  nurseries,  the  Forest  Service 
began  its  annual  planting  operations  last 
fall,  principally  in  the  Lake  States  and 
in  Idaho.  Activities  will  be  renewed  this 
spring  in  the  Monongahela  National  For- 
est in  West  Virginia,  near  Halsey  in 
the  Nebraska  National  Forest,  on  the 
Pike  National  Forest  in  Colorado,  the 
St.  Joe  in  Idaho,  in  some  of  the  Lake 
States  national  forests,  and  probably  on 
the  Columbia  National  Forest  in  Wash- 
ington. 

On  account  of  broken  terrain,  rocks, 
gullies,  and  fallen  logs,  planting  on  the 
national  forests  requires  much  hand 
labor.  Planting  crews  use  mattocks  in 
western  regions.  In  the  Lake  States  a 
bar  is  usually  preferred,  the  planter  fol- 
lowing a  plowed  furrow.  Planting  crews 
are  nearly  always  made  up  of  local  men. 

Funds  available  have  provided  for 
planting  only  a  small  fraction  of  the  bar- 
ren areas  on  the  national  forests.  It  is 
estimated  that  in  all  some  2,000,000  acres 
of  national  forest  land  will  need  plant- 
ins  if  they  are  to  be  restored  to  produc- 
tiveness. 


Corn-Borer  Distribution  in  1930 
Less  Than  in  1929,  Says  Strong 


Last  summer's  record-breaking  drought 
proved  exceptionally  unfavorable  to  the 
European  corn  borer,  and  (here  was  a 
decline  in  numbers  of  the  pest  in  some 
of  the  important  regions  to  which  it  has 
spread  in  recent  years,  says  Lee  A. 
Strong,  Chief  of  the  Plant  Quarantine 
and  Control  Administration.  Mr.  Strong 
comments  that  the  record  does  not  in- 
clude the  approximate  average  width  in 
miles  of  the  territory  in  which  the  borer 
was  newly  discovered  in  the  course  of 
the  year,  because  "there  are  so  many 
sections  where  no  new  infestations  were 
found  beyond  the  line  of  1929." 

Mr.  Strong  mentioned  that  there  was 
an  average  reduction  of  approximately 
25  per  cent  in  the  number  of  borers 
found  in  representative  sample  plots 
throughout  the  areas  surveyed  in  New 
York,  Pennsylvania.  Ohio,  Indiana,  and 
Michigan.  The  survey  indicated  de- 
creases of  approximately  21  per  cent  for 
Michigan,  58  per  cent  for  Ohio,  and  29 
per  cent  for  Pennsylvania.  Increases  of 
approximately  33  per  cent  for  Indiana 
and  11  per  cent  for  New  York  were  indi- 
cated. Mr.  Strong  explains  that  these 
figures  apply  to  States  as  units  and  that 
there  were  distinct  increases  in  certain 
counties,  particularly  Defiance,  Henry, 
and  Williams  Counties,  in  Ohio,  and  Le- 
nawee. Macomb,  and  Oakland  Counties 
in  Michigan. 

Although  the  general  spread  of  the 
borer  was  much  less  than  usual,  Mr. 
Strong  pointed  out  that  more  isolated 
areas  of  infestation  were  discovered  in 
1930  than  ever  before.  Inspectors  dis- 
covered seven  such  points  from  which  the 
borer  could  spread  to  surrounding  terri- 
tory that  would  not  be  reached  in  the 
normal  advance  of  the  pest.  Five  of 
these  danger  points,  says  Mr.  Strong, 
were  in  the  bottom  lands  or  on  islands  in 
the  Ohio  River.  "This,"  he  emphasized. 
"  indicates  the  dangers  of  the  spread  by 
streams  which  carry  down  debris  from 
infested  fields  which  may  lodge  and  start 
infestations  at  distant  points." 


At  least  75  per  cent  of  the  mushrooms 
canned  in  the  United  States  are  put  up 
in  6  or  7  canneries,  all  within  a  radius 
of  25  miles  of  West  Chester,  Pa.,  says 
W.  R.  M.  Wharton,  chief  of  the  eastern 
district  of  the  Food  and  Drug  Adminis- 
tration. 


How  to  Judge  the  Floral  Source  and  Quality  of  Extracted  Honey 


The  floral  source  and  quality  of  ex- 
tracted honey  can  be  judged  to  a  con- 
siderable degree  by  the  character  of  its 
crystallization,  as  well  as  by  its  color 
and  flavor,  according  to  the  Bureau  of 
Entomology.  Some  honeys  crystallize 
solidly,  with  a  smooth  and  fine  grain. 
Others  develop  larger  crystals,  or  a  part 
may  crystallize  and  settle  to  the  bottom 
of  the  container  while  an  upper  layer 
remains  liquid. 

Honeys  are  not  spoiled  by  crystalliza- 
tion, say  the  entomologists.  Indeed, 
many  consumers  prefer  to  use  honey  in 
this  form,  both  because  its  flavor  seems 


more  delicate  and  because  it  is  easier 
to  handle  than  liquid  honey.  If  the  con- 
sumer prefers  liquid  honey,  it  is  easy  to 
liquefy  the  crystallized  honey  in  a  double 
boiler,  thus  returning  it  to  its  original 
condition. 

For  consumers  who  demand  liquid 
honey,  tupelo  and  sage,  the  only  com- 
mercial honeys  that  do  not  crystallize, 
are  often  mixed  with  quickly  crystalliz- 
ing honeys  to  delay  crystallization. 

Honey  sold  in  glass  containers  is 
usually  liquid,  whereas  honey  sold  in  tin 
cans  is  usually  in  crystallized  form. 
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Effective  Method  for  Preserving 
Fruit  Juices  by  Freezing  Sought 


FUNGI  NAMED  FOR  DRECHSLER 


The 


Drechslera  lias  been  coined 


"Present  indications  are  that  we  may 
be  able  to  develop  an  effective  method  for 
preserving  fruit  juices  by  freezing.-'  says 
E.  M.  Chace,  in  charge  of  the  fruit  and 
vegetable  chemistry  laboratory.  Bureau  of 
Chemistry  and  Soils,  at  Eos  Angeles, 
Calif.,  who  recently  came  East  to  confer 
with  bureau  officials  in  Washington  and 
to  inspect  new  machinery  for  use  in  his 
investigations. 

Because  of  the  economic  possibilities 
of  freezing  as  a  method  of  food  preserva- 
tion. Mr.  Chace  and  the  chemists  associ- 
ated witli  him  on  the  Pacific  coast  last 

spring  started  an  exhaus-      

tive  study  of  this  question. 
Since  last  May  they  have 
prepared  from  800  to  000 
samples  of  frozen  frn't 
juices,  chiefly  pineapple 
and  citrus  fruit,  with 
some  pomegranate.  Dif- 
ferent types  of  juice,  and, 
when  sugar  was  added, 
different  concentrations  of 
sirup,  were  packed  in  con- 
tainers of  various  kinds — 
bottles,  tins,  or  pasteboard 
cartons.  In  some  in- 
stances the  air  was  re- 
moved by  vacuum.  All 
the  juices  were  subjected 
to  sharp  freezing  at  tem- 
peratures never  higher 
than  20  degrees  below 
zero  and  usually  30  to  40 
degrees  below. 

Many  of  the  samples 
when  opened,  Mr.  Chace 
says,  have  been  found  to 
be  delicious,  retaining  all 
the  natural  characteris- 
tics of  the  original  juice, 
which  necessarily  are 
somewhat  impaired  by 
preserving  processes  where 
heat  is  used.  Not  enough 
experimental  work  has  yet 
been  done  to  warrant  the 
recommendation  of  any  of 
the  methods  yet  tested. 
The  investigators,  how- 
ever, feel  that  they  are 
well  advanced  in  their  search  for  a 
method  of  freezing  that  will  preserve 
fruit  juices  satisfactorily  for  at  Least  uine 
months. 

In  the  course  of  these  experiments  some 
fruit  has  been  frozen.  Frozen  orange 
slices  and  grapefruit  slices  proved  very 
satisfactory.  Frozen  bananas,  however, 
were  palatable  only  while  still  frozen. 
As  soon  as  they  were  defrosted  they  lost 
their   firm  texture. 


by  a  UK  mber  of  the  faculty  of  the  Hok- 
kaido Imperial  University  at  Sapporo, 
Japan,  to  designate  a  group  of  fungi  that 
have  hitherto  been  included  in  the  genus 
Heiminthosporium.  In  raising  the  sub- 
genus < ' til i »dro-JIc1  >ni)itho*poriu»i  to  the 
full  rank  of  a  genus,  the  Japanese  sci- 
entist said  that  the  earlier  group  name 
was  too  long  and  improper  for  a  generic 
name.  He  proposed  the  new  one,  Drech- 
slera,  in  honor  of  Dr.  Charles  Drechsler, 
of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  "who 
has  largely  contributed  to  our  knowledge 
of  the  genus  Heiminthosporium.''  Four 
distinct  species  are  included  in  the  new 
genus. 


President  Makes  Hyde  a  Member 
Of  Timber  Conservation  Board 


Secretory  Thanks  Public  Printer  For  Drought-Relief  Cooperation 


DEPARTMENT   OF   AGRICULTURE 
WASHINGTON,    D.    C. 


January  29,   1931 


George   H.   Carter, 

Public  Printer,  Government  Printing:  Office, 
Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Mr.  Carter: 

I  am  writing:  to  express  the  appreciation  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture for  the  verv  fine  cooperation  given  by  the  Government  Printing  Office 
in  the  printing  "during  the  past  few  weeks  of  the  regulations,  application 
blanks  and  other  forms  necessary  for  the  handling  of  the  drought-relief 
loans  to  be  made  by  this  department  out  of  the  $45,000,000  appropriation 
of  Congress. 

The  first  copv  for  the  form  was  sent  to  the  Government  Printing  Office 
on  January  3  and  delivery  was  begun  on  January  7.  Altogether  there 
were  31  different  forms  due  to  the  fact  that  loans  are  being  made  from 
four  field  offices  with  somewhat  different  regulations  at  each  of  these 
offices,  necessitating  in  some  cases  changes  in  the  various  forms.  The 
total  number  of  copies  of  all  forms  is  in  excess  of  4,000,000,  which  gives 
a  definite  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  the  printing  job  done  by  your  organiza- 
tion. Recognizing  the  fact  that  this  was  a  relief  operation,  the  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office  has  contributed  by  doing  this  job  without  making  the 
extra  charge  usually  required  for  rush   printing. 

Again  thanking  you  for  the  promptness  and  accuracy  with  which  this 
work  has  been  done,  I  am, 

Sincerely    yours, 


NATION'S  "  ROOF  "  NEEDS  RESHINGL1NG 


Development  of  bean  varieties  resist- 
ant to  bacterial  blighl  appears  to  be  the 
most  promising  control  for  the  disease, 
reports  Dr.  \Y.  J.  Zauineyer,  assistanl 
pathologist  in  Hie  Bureau  of  pianl  In- 
dustry.  Next  to  anthr&cnose,  he  says. 
bacterial  blighl  is  the  mosl  important 
disease  of  bonus,  the  annual  loss  from  it 
approximating  n  quarter  million  bushels. 
Losses  in  very  bad  seasons  rim  as  bigh 
as  75  per  cent  of  the  crop:  in  isolated 
instances  and  in  particularly  bad  years 
complete  destruction  of  a  field  is  not 
uncommon. 


Reshingling  the  -roof  of  the  Nation," 
by  reforesting  the  barren  portions  of 
mi  antain  slopes  is  suggested  by  L.  F. 
Kueipp,    of   the  Forest    Service. 

The  Nation's  roof,  like  that  of  a  house, 
moils  constructive  attention  to  keep  it 
from  "leaking'-  by  allowing  too  rapid 
run-off  of  water,  ami  to  keep  the  Na- 
tion's rain  barrel.  Idled  in  dry  periods, 
says  Mr.  Kneipp.  Some  progress  has 
been  made  with  reforestation  in  the  na- 
tional forests,  be  points  out.  ami  water- 
shed values  are  being  conserved  and 
unproved  to  an  appreciable  extent  by 
regulated  -razing  and  organized  fire 
protection.  Systematic  protection  is 
bringing  young  growth  back  naturally 
on  many  denuded  slopes,  although  plant- 
ing operations  will  be  necessary  on  some 
areas,  on  national  forest  ranges,  pro- 
tection from  overgrazing  is  permitting 
Eorage  plants  to  reseed  and  more  grasses 
and  weeds  are  springing  up  to  hold  the 
soil,  checking  sheet  and  gully  erosion. 


Three  members  of  President  Hoover's 
Cabinet — Secretary  Hyde.  Secretary  La- 
mont,  and  Secretary  Wilbur — have  been 
appointed  by  the  President  to  serve  on 
the  new  National  Timber  Conservation 
Board,  a  presidential  commission  to  deal 
with  economic  conditions  of  overproduc- 
tion that  threaten  the  security  of  forest 
industries  and  obstruct  the  private  prac- 
tice of  forestry.  Secretary  Lamont  is 
chairman.  The  first  meeting  of  the  board 
was  held  in  Washington  on  January  7. 

Leaders  in  the  conservation  movement, 
representatives  of  "agriculture,  owners  of 
timberland.  and  the  lumber 
and  paper  and  pulp  indus- 
tries last  spring  proposed 
the  creation  of  such  a 
board  to  President  Hoover. 
The  board  will  compile 
the  important  facts  of 
production  conditions  and 
trends  in  the  forest  indus- 
tries, analyze  and  inter- 
pret them,  and  develop 
policies  and  programs  of 
public  and  private  action 
which  may  secure  and 
maintain  an  economic 
balance  between  produc- 
tion and  consumption  of 
forest  products  and  lead 
to  the  perpetuation  of  The 
forests  and  the  industries 
based  on  the  use  of  timber. 
The  following  complete 
the  membership  of  the 
board:  George  D.  Pratt. 
president  of  the  Ameri- 
can Forestry  Association: 
John  C.  Merriam,  presi- 
dent of  the  Carnegie  Insti- 
tution ;  John  W.  Blodgett. 
chairman  of  the  board. 
Blodgett  Co.  (Ltd.)  :  D.  C. 
Everest,  former  president 
of  the  American  Paper 
and  Pulp  Association : 
Carl  Raymond  Gray,  presi- 
dent of  the  Union  Pa- 
cific Railway  Co. ;  Charles 
Lathrop  Pack,  president 
of  the  American  Tree  As- 
sociation: John  H.  Kirby,  former  presi- 
dent of  the  National  Lumber  Manufac- 
turers Association  ;  AY.  M.  Ritter.  presi- 
dent of  the  W.  M.  Ritter  Lumber  Co.; 
L.  J.  Taber.  Master  of  the  National 
Grange;  and  Paul  G.  Redington,  presi- 
dent of  the  Society  of  American  For- 
esters and  Chief  of  the  Biological  Sur- 
vey. Maj.  R.  Y.  Stuart,  chief  of  the 
Forest  Service,  is  chairman  of  an  advis- 
ory committee. 


Allowing  hogs  to  follow  infected  cat- 
tle is  the  Chief  cause  of  swine  tubercu- 
losis, which  inflicts  heavy  losses.  Hogs 
also  become  affected  by  feeding  on  tuber- 
culous carcasses  of  various  animals,  in- 
cluding fowls,  or  on  infected  garbage. 
Prevention  lies  in  allowing  Hogs  to  fol- 
low only  cattle  that  have  passed  the 
tuberculin  test  and  in  cooking  carcasses, 
garbage,  and  offal  before  feeding  them  to 
hogs.  Disposal  of  tuberculous  poultry 
prevents  the  spread  of  this  type  of  the 
disease  to  hogs, 
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SECRETARY  ADDRESSES 
SOUTHERN  CONFERENCE 


Department    well   Represented    on 
Program     of     Agricultural 
Workers  in  South 


the 


Secretary  Hyde  and  members  of  sev- 
eral bureaus  spoke  at  tbe  Thirty-second 
Annual  Conference  of  Southern  Agricul- 
tural Workers  held  at  Atlanta,  Ga.,  Feb- 
ruary 4-G.  About  450  delegates,  a  record 
number,  registered  at  these  meetings. 

General  Agricultural   Situation 

At  the  opening  session  the  Secretary 
discussed  the  general  agricultural  situa- 
tion, the  theme  for  this  meeting.  "Let 
us  not  muddy  our  thinking,"  he  said  in 
part,  "  by  supposing  that,  if  the  world 
were  not  gripped  in  a  period  of  economic 
distress,  the  prices  of  farm  commodities 
would  have  held  up.  It  is  thes ;  vast  sur- 
pluses in  wheat  and  cotton  which  have 
broken  the  price.  They  are  themselves 
among  the  causes  of  the  world-wide  eco- 
nomic depression. 

"  The  law  of  supply  and  demand  is  as 
inflexible  as  it  is  inexorable.  It  can  be 
violated  but  not  broken.  Agriculture  has- 
been  breaking  itself  by  violating  its  plain 
mandate.  The  law,  therefore,  seems  to 
be  a  diabolical  and  hateful  thing.  But 
if  agriculture  will  bring  its  ^production 
within  the  operation  of  the  law,  then  the 
law  becomes  a  beneficent  thing.  If  we 
work  with  the  law,  the  law  will  work 
with  us. 

"  How  ?  By  regulating  production  of 
farm  products  to  the  limits  of  market 
demands.  By  balancing  production,  and, 
therefore,  supply,  against  and  within 
probable  demand ;  by  limiting  acreage 
planted  to  such  as  will  under  normal  con- 
ditions produce  all  the  foods  and  fibers 
that  are  needed,  plus  a  reasonable  carry- 
over.    *     *     * 

"  Let  us  define  once  and  for  all  the  ob- 
jective of  our  national  agricultural  policy. 
We  are  not  seeking  to  produce  more 
crops  or  less  crops.  We  are  not  seeking 
more  farmers  or  fewer  farmers.  We  are 
seeking  a  balance  of  agricultural  produc- 
tion which  will  make  our  country  self- 
sustaining  and  permit  that  production  to 
be  sold  at  a  profit  to  those  who  pro- 
duce it." 

At  this  meeting  also,  Carl  Williams,  of 
the  Farm  Board,  presented  the  future 
outlook  for  cotton  and  Bradford  Knapp, 
president  of  the  Alabama  Polytechnic  In- 
stitute and  of  the  association,  gave  the 
presidential  address. 

Knight  Discusses  Future  Land  Policy 

Land  classification  as  the  basis  of  an 
intelligent  and  comprehensive  land  pol- 
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To  Head  Division  of  Operation 


HENRY  A.  NELSON 

Henry  A.  Nelson,  who,  on  February  6,  1931, 
was  appointed  chief  of  the  new  division  of  opera- 
tion, office  of  the  Secretary,  has  been  connected 
with  the  department  continuously  for  24  years, 
except  for  the  period  of  the  World  War,  when  he 
served  with  the  Signal  Corps  of  the  United  States 
Army. 

Entering  the  service  on  August  6,  1906,  as  a 
messenger  in  the  Office  of  Experiment  Stations, 
Mr.  Nelson  was  soon  promoted  to  a  clerical  posi- 
tion. In  1914  he  transferred  to  States  Relations 
Service,  where  he  was  property  clerk  and  pur- 
chasing agent,  and  in  1923  to  the  office  of  the 
Secretary.  Since  that  time  Mr.  Nelson  has  been 
in  charge  of  the  central  stores  section  of  the 
division  of  purchase,  sales,  and  traffic. 

The  division  of  operation,  office  of  the  Secre- 
tary, as  announced  in  last  week's  Official  Record, 
includes  the  mechanical  shops,  the  section  of 
mails  and  files,  the  office  of  telephones  and  tele- 
graph, the  force  engaged  in  guarding  the  build- 
ings and  grounds,  and  the  central  labor  and 
char  forces. 


icy  to  improve  the  present  condition  of 
agriculture  and  to  safeguard  the  Na- 
tion's soil  fertility  was  advocated  by  Dr. 
Henry  G.  Knight,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of 
Chemistry  and  Soils,  at  the  second  gen- 
eral session,  where  trends  in  land 
utilization  was  the  central  theme. 
"  Sufficient  information  is  now  at  hand 
in  the  published  reports  of  the  soil  sur- 
veys to  make  land  classification  of  this 
kind  possible  for  most  of  the  Southern 
States,"  he  said.  "This  might  well  be 
the  work  of  the  State  agricultural  col- 
leges and  experiment  stations  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  and 
Soils. 

"  It  is  the  hazard  of  uncertain  produc- 
tion on  the  marginal  and  submarginal 
lands  that  makes  farming  quite  gener- 
ally a  gamble  to-day,"  Doctor  Knight 
continued.      "Of    the    500,000,000    acres 


STUDIES  SMUT  CONTROL 
IN  SPRING  WHEAT  BELT 


Selection     of     Smut-Free     Seed     and 

Treatment   With    Fungicide   Only 

Practical  Method 

While  investigating  smut  conditions  in 
the  spring  Wheat  Belt  last  summer, 
pathologists  of  the  department  observed 
the  methods  by  which  certain  growers 
prevented  smut  in  their  fields  when 
neighbors  sustained  heavy  losses  from  it. 
Growers  who  follow  these  methods  can 
save  their  crops  from  an  almost  certain 
smut  outbreak  this  year. 

Careful  selection  of  smut-free  seed  and 
thorough  treatment  of  it  with  reliable 
fungicides  is  the  only  practicable  method 
of  preventing  smut  in  the  field,  Dr.  R.  J. 
Haskell,  extension  plant  pathologist  in 
charge  of  the  survey,  concluded. 

In  the  700  fields  in  Minnesota,  the 
Dakotas,  and  Montana  examined,  the 
wheat  from  untreated  seed  was  twice  as 
smutty,  on  the  average,  as  that  from 
treated  seed.  Many  growers  who  treated 
seed,  however,  did  not  follow  approved 
methods  or  used  treating  machines  that 
failed  to  remove  smut  balls  from  the 
seed.  Consequently  they  derived  little 
benefit  from  the  treatment.  Growers 
who  treated  with  50  per  cent  or  20  per 
cent  copper  carbonate,  formaldehyde,  or 
ceresan  and  who  used  cleaning  or  treat- 
ing machines  that  eliminate  the  smut 
balls  had  a  much  lower  average  of  smut, 
Practices  such  as  shoveling  ceresan  or 
copper  carbonate  over  the  seed,  mixing 
copper  carbonate  with  seed  in  the  drill, 
or  dipping,  sprinkling,  or  spraying  seed 
with  formaldehyde  did  not  give  suffici- 
ently satisfactory  results. 

Less  than  1  per  cent  of  smut  appeared 
in  fields  seeded  with  wheat  that  had  been 
treated  by  machine  with  50  per  cent  cop- 
per carbonate  or  with  formaldehye. 
Doctor  Haskell  reports.  Scarcely  more 
than  1  per  cent  of  smut  occurred  in 
fields  where  20  per  cent  copper  carbonate 
was  applied  to  the  seed  with  a  home- 
mixer  or  where  ceresan  was  applied  with 
a  machine. 

listed  as  agricultural  land  in  the  United 
States,  approximately  100,000,000  acres 
are  of  marginal  and  submarginal  lands 
which  damage  the  entire  agricultural 
structure  of  the  Nation  by  creating  crop 
surpluses  in  good  seasons  and  cause  such 
hardships  and  distress  in  times  of 
drought  as  at  present  require  our  wide- 
spread measures  of  relief. 

"There  is  good  reason  to  believe  that 
with  the  practical  application  of  the 
scientific  knowledge  we  now  possess  we 
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could  make  the  other  400.000,000  acres 
produce  almost  at  will  to  meet  the  needs 
of  our  expanding  population  for  some 
time  to  come." 

Warning,  however,  against  a  land  policy 
in  which  present  emergencies  would  blind 
us  to  the  necessity  of  conserving  soil  fer- 
tility needed  for  our  future  food  supply. 
Doctor  Knight  said :  "  The  time  will 
eventually  come  when  we  shall  need 
every  available  acre,  and  we  must  not 
allow  present  economic  considerations, 
private  interests,  or  political  differences 
to  cloud  the  issue." 

Sheets   Stresses  Need  of  Coordination 

"  Coordination  of  all  our  resources  and 
efforts — State  and  Federal — in  attack- 
ing the  livestock  problems  of  the  South 
can  not  help  but  bring  about  their  earlier 
solution  with  less  duplication  of  effort 
and  more  economy.*'  said  E.  TV.  Sheets, 
chief  of  the  animal  husbandry  division, 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  who,  follow- 
ing Doctor  Knight  on  the  program,  dis- 
cussed livestock  in  its  relation  to  a  bal- 
anced southern  agriculture.  "  It  should 
be  kept  in  mind  that  we  have  already 
effected  cooperative  relationships  with 
most  of  the  Southern  States,"  he  con- 
tinued. "  In  working  out  a  livestock 
program  for  the  South  we  do  not  propose 
to  replace  present  State  effort,  or  dupli- 
cate good  work  already  done,  but  to  sup- 
plement. And  we  know  full  well  that  we 
are  not  starting  from  scratch.  Much 
excellent  research  and  demonstration 
work  has  already  been  done  and  many 
perplexing  problems   answered." 

While  acknowledging  cotton's  rightful 
place  as  king  of  southern  money  crops. 
Mr.  Sheets  pointed  out  that  cotton  pro- 
duction, far  from  being  harmed  by  more 
attention  to  livestock  production  and 
the  growing  of  more  legumes,  would  be 
tremendously  benefited. 

"  It  is  misleading  to  say  to  southern 
farmers  that  livestock  can  replace  cot- 
ton as  a  money  crop  or  even  compare 
favorably  with  it."  he  observed.  "  Like 
other  crops,  livestock  is  more  than  likely 
to  be  a  gamble  when  produced  as  the 
sole  source  of  income.  Yet,  as  a  com- 
ponent part  of  a  well-balanced  system 
of  farming  it  is  insurance  against  red 
in  the  business  statement  at  the  end  of 
the  year's  operations. 

"  No  matter  what  the  livestock  situa- 
tion in  the  South  may  be  now  or  at  any 
future  time,  whether  prices  are  going 
up  or  down,  the  South's  position  with 
reference  to  livestock  production  never 
changes.  From  the  standpoint  of  soil 
fertility  and  more  profitable  cotton  pro- 
duction :  from  the  standpoint  of  more 
efficient  use  of  capital  and  labor :  from 
the  standpoint  of  potential  food  supplies 
and  the  greatest  welfare  of  her  people, 
the  South  needs  livestock.  The  South 
needs  diversification." 

Sessions  on  Special  Topics 

Programs  were  arranged  for  sections 
"ii  animal  husbandry,  poultry  husbandry, 
dairy  husbandry ,  home  economics,  agron- 
omy, horticulture,  agricultural  engi- 
neering, and  agricultural  economics. 
Special  meetings  included  those  of  the 
southern  livestock  development  agencies 
with  representatives  of  the  Bureau  of 
Animal  Industry  :  an  informal  con! 
with  Plant  Quarantine  and  Control  Ad- 


Urges  Concentrated  Fertilizer 

for  Economical  Farm  Production 


Urging  Ohio  farmers  to  take  advantage 
of  the  economies  resulting  from  the  u-e 
of  more  concentrated  fertilizers.  A.  L. 
Mehring  of  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  and 
Soils,  appearing  recently  on  the  farm 
week  program  of  the  State  University  at 
Columbus.  Ohio,  said  the  average  plant 
food  content  in  fertilizers  has  risen  50 
per  cent  since  1915 — from  12  per  cent  of 
available  nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid,  and 
potash  to  18  per  cent. 

Stressing  the  advantages  of  more  con- 
centrated fertilizer,  Mr.  Mehring  said : 
"A  ton  of  4-16-4  fertilizer  contains  as 
much  plant  food  as  2  tons  of  2-8-2,  yet 
1  ton  of  concentrated  mixture  costs  from 
So  to  810  less  than  2  tons  of  the  mixture 
which  is  half  as  concentrated.  He 
pointed  out  that  in  changing  from  low 
to  high  analysis  fertilizer,  farmers  would 
profit  not  only  by  paying  less  per  unit 
for  plant  food  but  also  by  reducing  their 
costs  of  freight,  hauling,  and  application. 

'•  The  manufacturer,"  said  Mr.  Meh- 
ring, "knows  that  mixtures  containing 
from  20  to  40  per  cent  of  plant  food  are 
more  profitable  to  himself  and  to  the 
customer,  but  a  great  many  farmers  in- 
sist on  buying  the  low-grade  of  fertilizer 
to  which  they  have  become  accustomed. 
For  such  people  the  manufacturer  is  com- 
pelled to  buy  sand,  ground  limestone, 
ashes,  or  anything  he  can  get  cheap 
enough  to  dilute  his  mixture  to  the  de- 
sired grade.  The  purchaser,  of  course, 
has  to  pay  for  the  sand,  the  extra  bags 
to  hold  the  extra  bulk,  the  extra  freight, 
and  the  extra  manufacturing  cost,  and 
also  has  to  do  more  work  himself  to  get 
such  fertilizer  home  and  onto  the  crop." 


ministration  representatives  to  consider 
the  quarantine  on  account  of  the  phony 
peach  disease ;  a  special  conference  on 
pasture  research  problems :  the  mid- 
winter meeting  of  the  southern  group  of 
the  home  economics  in  business  section 
of  the  American  Home  Economics  Asso- 
ciation :  Southern  Plant  Board :  Cotton 
States  Branch  of  American  Association 
of  Economic  Entomologists :  and  the 
southeastern  section.  American  Society 
of  Agricultural  Engineers. 

Coordination  of  States  and  Federal 
efforts  for  further  securing  and  dissemi- 
nating basic  facts  necessary  to  fit  live- 
stock into  its  proper  place  in  the  agricul- 
ture of  the  South  was  the  object  of  the 
conference  of  research,  resident  teaching, 
extension,  and  administrative  official  rep- 
resenting 11  Southern  States  and  the  de- 
partment. Specific  recommendations  for 
future  activities  in  livestock  production 
in  the  South  were  drawn  up  and  pre- 
sented to  the  association,  which  in- 
dorsed them.  A  permanent  committee  of 
five  members  of  the  association  was  ap- 
pointed to  work  with  the  committee  of 
the  department  assigned  to  formulate  a 
livestock  program  for  the  South. 

J.  R,  Picks,  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal 
Industry,  discussed  permanent  pastures 
for  southern  livestock  at  the  meeting  of 
the  animal  husbandry  section:  W.  L. 
Shrader,  of  the  same  bureau,  considered 
the  problems  in  poultry  extension  work 
with  The  poultry  husbandry  section  :  and 


H.    TV.    Titus    talked    on    The    Uniform 
Method  in  Experimental  Work. 

Dr.  A.  G.  McCall.  chief  of  the  soil  in- 
vestigations unit,  Bureau  of  Chemistry 
and  Soils,  conducted  the  discussion  of 
the  soil  and  fertilizer  group,  at  which 
session  Dr.  K.  D.  Jacob,  of  the  same 
bureau,  delivered  a  paper  on  the  Chem- 
ical Nature  and  Solubility  of  Ammoni- 
ated  Superphosphate.  Dr.  J.  J.  Skinner, 
of  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  and  Soils, 
presented  a  paper  on  Soil  Fertility  and 
Fertilizer  Factors  in  Disease  Control, 
with  Special  Reference  to  Cotton  Root 
Rot. 

Department  men  who  gave  papers  at 
the  meetings  of  the  Cotton  States  Branch 
of  the  American  Association  of  Economic- 
Entomologists  included  R.  E.  McDonald 
of  the  Plant  Quarantine  and  Control  Ad- 
ministration :  F.  A.  Fenton.  R.  TV.  More- 
land.  J.  TV.  Folsom.  K.  P.  Ewing,  and 
J.  TV.  Ingram,  of  the  Bureau  of  Ento- 
mology ;  and  D.  A.  Isler  of  the  Bureau 
of  Public  Roads. 

R.  TV.  Trullinger.  Office  of  Experiment 
Stations,  at  the  meeting  of  the  engineer- 
ing section,  discussed  the  possibilities  of 
agricultural  engineering  in  the  Southeast. 

M.  H.  Fohrman  and  T.  E.  TVoodward. 
of  the  Bureau  of  Dairy  Industry,  spoke 
at  the  dairy  husbandry  section. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  home  economics 
section.  Miss  Miriam  Birdseye.  of  exten- 
sion service,  talked  on  Nutrition  in  the 
Present  Drought  Situation,  and  Miss 
Sybil  Smith,  of  the  Office  of  Experiment 
Stations,  led  a  discussion  on  How  Home 
Economics  Work  May  be  Better  Pre- 
sented. 

H.  N.  Yinall  and  T.  F.  Akers,  of  the 
Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  and  J.  Harold 
Hoover,  of  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics,  took  part  in  the  program  pre- 
sented at  the  meeting  of  the  crops  and 
plant  breeding  group :  and  J.  R.  Magness. 
of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  spoke 
before  the  horticultural  section  on  Mois- 
ture in  Relation  to  Development  of  Hor- 
ticultural Plants. 

At  the  agricultural  economics  section. 
C.  L.  Holmes,  of  the  Bureau  of  Agricul- 
tural Economics,  gave  a  paper  on  Recent 
Additions  to  Methodology  and  their  Ap- 
plication to  Farm  Management  Research  : 
Arthur  TV.  Palmer,  on  Some  Aspects  of 
the  Quality  Problems  in  Cotton ;  and 
David  L.  TVickens.  on  Farm  Credit  in 
the  South.  Dr.  B.  Toungblood.  of  the 
Office  of  Experiment  Stations,  led  a  dis- 
cussion following  Mr.  Palmer's  paper. 
and  T.  B.  Manny,  of  the  Bureau  of  Agri- 
cultural Economics,  led  one  after  a 
paper  on  Factors  Affecting  Rural  Prog- 
ress in  the  Southern  States. 

Elect  Officers 

The  following  officers  were  elected  by 
the  association :  President.  E.  C.  Brooks, 
president  of  North  Carolina  State  Col- 
lege of  Agriculture  and  Engineering: 
first  vice  president.  J.  R.  Hutcheson.  di- 
rector of  extension  service.  Virginia 
Polytechnic  Institute :  second  vice  presi- 
dent, Lois  P.  Dowdle.  formerly  State 
home  demonstration  agent  for  Georgia, 
now  associate  editor.  Progressive  Farmer 
and  Southern  Ruralist;  secretary  and 
treasurer.  J.  Phil  Campbell,  director  of 
extension  service.  Georgia  State  College 
of  Agriculture.  The  next  meeting  of  the 
association  will  be  held  in  Birmingham. 
Ala.,  the  first  week  in  February,  1932. 
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To  Amend  Grain  Futures  Act 

Senator  Capper  has  introduced  a  bill 
(S.  25542)  to  amend  the  grain  futures 
act.  This  bill  would  extend  the  author- 
ity of  the  Grain  Futures  Administration 
to  deal  with  cases  of  cheating  and  the 
defrauding  of  customers  by  members  of 
contract  markets  or  their  employee*.  It 
requires  that  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture shall  determine  the  grades  of  grain 
which  may  be  delivered  on  futures  con- 
tracts and  shall  fix  the  price  differences 
at  which  different  grades  may  be  made 
deliverable.  It  requires  that  sellers  of 
grain  for  future  delivery  should  be  given 
at  least  five  days  in  which  to  make  set- 
tlement, after  trading  in  the  delivery 
month  had  ceased.  It  would  be  made 
unlawful  for  contract  markets  to  main- 
tain trading  rules  that  had  not  been  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
Other  clauses  would  extend  the  report- 
making  and  record-keeping  requirements 
of  the  grain  futures  act.  .  The  measure 
also  declares  that  short  selling  for  purely 
speculative  purposes,  in  amounts  which 
the  market  is  unable  to  absorb  readily, 
is  against  the  public  interest.  Two  mil- 
lion bushels  is  fixed  as  the  maximum 
amount  which  any  individual  speculator 
may  be  either  long  or  short  at  any  one 
time.  Authority  would  be  given  the  Sec- 
retary to  fix  limitations  in  smaller 
amounts  if  after  investigation  he  deemed 
such  additional  limitations  necessary. 
The  prohibition  against  short  selling 
would  not  apply  to  bona  fide  hedging 
transactions,  or  to  persons  acting  for  or 
under  authority  of  the  United  States,  or 
at  the  direction  of  any  agency  of  the 
United  States  Government  engaged  in 
stabilizing  grain  prices. 

First  Deficiency  Bill  Passed 

Both  Houses  have  passed  the  first 
deficiency  bill  (H.  R.  15592),  which  in- 
cludes $34,000,000  for  Federal-aid  roads. 
$799,300  for  emergency  construction  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  $38,980 
for  the  enforcement  of  the  Federal  ware- 
house act,  and  $675,000  for  the  payment 
of  compensation  to  farmers  in  noncotton 
zones  established  to  control  the  pink  boll- 
worm. 

Wages  for  Laborers  and  Mechanics 

The  Senate  has  passed  a  bill  (s!  5904) 
relating  to  the  rate  of  wages  for  laborers 
and  mechanics  employed  on  public 
buildings  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment and  in  the  District  of  Columbia  by 
contractors  and  subcontractors. 

To  Control  Soil  Erosion 

Measures  for  the  control  of  soil  erosion, 
the  prevention  of  the  silting  of  navigable 
waterways,  the  preservation  and  replen- 
ishment of  underground  sources  of 
streams,  and  the  perpetuation  of  water 
resources  are  proposed  in  a  bill  (H.  R. 
16909)  which  has  been  introduced  by 
Representative  Ketcham,  of  Michigan. 
This  bill,  which  would  authorize  an  ap- 
propriation of  $5,000,000,  would  enable 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  cooper- 
ate with  the  owners  of  agricultural  land 
in  conserving  forest  moisture  and  in  pre- 
venting  soil    erosion.      It    would    enable 


the  Government  to  aid  in  the  construc- 
tion of  simple  control  works,  to  cooperate 
in  the  terracing  and  leveling  of  fields, 
to  encourage  the  practice  t  of  contour 
plowing,  and  to  promote  and  coordinate 
drainage  and  water-storage  activities. 
Expenditures  for  these  purposes  by  the 
Federal  Government  would  have  to  be 
matched  by  equal  expenditures  by  State 
or  private  cooperators.  All  work  woxild 
be  subject  to  the  supervision  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture. 

To  Control  Waterways 

Representative  Crosser,  of  Ohio,  is  the 
author  of  a  bill  (H.  R.  16911)  to  author- 
ize a  $60,000,000  appropriation  for  the 
development  and  control  of  waterways 
for  water  conservation,  for  flood  control 
and  prevention.  The  proposed  fund 
would  be  known  as  the  "  river-regulation 
fund."  It  would  be  apportioned  for  ex- 
penditure on  waterways  specified  in  the 
bill.  A  National  Waterways  Council 
would  be  created,  consisting  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  the  Secretary 
of  War,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce,  and  the  chairman  of  the 
Water  Control  Board.  The  Water  Con- 
trol Board  would  consist  of  a  chairman, 
four  assistant  secretaries,  and  additional 
members  appointed  by  the  National 
Waterways  Council.  Its  duties  would  in- 
clude the  promotion  of  cooperation  be- 
tween States,  municipalities,  and  other 
bodies  in  carrying  out  the  purposes  of 
the  bill. 

Amending  Farm  Loan  Act 

Representative  Moore,  of  Virginia,  has 
introduced  a  bill  (H.  R.  16972)  to  amend 
the  Federal  farm  loan  act  by  authorizing 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  make 
certain  payments  to  the  Federal  land 
banks. 

Transfer  of  Forest  Lands 

Senator  Norbeek,  of  South  Dakota,  has 
introduced  a  bill  (S.  6092)  to  transfer 
certain  forest  lands  to  the  State  of  South 
Dakota  for  public-park  purposes  in  creat- 
ing the  Mount  Rusbmore  Reservation. 

Sale  of  Morton  Nursery  Site 

The  House  Committee  on  Agriculture 
has  reported  out  a  bill  (S.  4856)  author- 
izing the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  sell 
the  Morton  nursery  site  in  Cherry 
County,  Nebr.  The  committee  report 
says  the  department  has  no  present  use 
for  this  site  and  can  dispose  of  it  to  ad- 
vantage. The  committee  has  also  re- 
ported out  a  resolution  (S.  J.  Res.  212) 
to  coordinate  the  fiscal  business  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  the  Alaska  Game  Commission  In 
Alaska.  This  resolution  would  authorize 
the  ex-officio  commissioner  of  this  de- 
partment in  Alaska  to  perform  duties  im- 
posed on  the  executive  officer  of  the 
Alaska  Game  Commission  in  relation  to 
the  disbursement  and  receipt  of  public 
funds. 

Other  Biils  Passed  by  the  Senate 

Among  other  bills,  the  Senate  has 
passed  the  following: 

S.  454,  to  establish  a  commission  on  a 
National  Museum  of  Engineering  and 
Industry. 

S.  5138-9,  amending  the  organic  act  of 
Porto  Rico. 


Watch  Out  for  "  Flu  Cures/' 

Warns  Food  and  Drug  Official 


Although  many  products  are  advertised 
as  having  curative  or  preventive  value 
for  flu,  la  grippe,  pneumonia,  and  related 
diseases,  says  W.  G.  Campbell,  director  of 
regulatory  work,  there  is  no  medical 
authority  to  indicate  that  aspirin,  nasal 
sprays,  throat  gargles,  cod-liver  oil,  dis- 
infectants, anodyne  pills,  tablets,  or 
powders,  milk  of  magnesia,  and  similar 
preparations,  or  fruits  or  other  food 
products,  have  power  to  check  these 
maladies.  There  is  no  known  drug  or 
combination  of  drugs,  nor  any  food, 
which  will  prevent  or  cure  influenza. 
This  statement,  he  says,  reflects  world- 
wide medical  experience  and  is  generally 
accepted.  Under  these  circumstances, 
the  labeling  of  any  preparation  as  a 
treatment  for  flu,  grippe,  or  pneumonia 
can  only  be  regarded  as  misbranding 
within  the  meaning  of  the  food  and 
drugs  act,  subjecting  the  product  to  seiz- 
ure and  the  manufacturer  to  prosecution. 

"Any  manufacturer  who  attempts  to 
cash  in  on  the  public's  fear  of  influenza 
by  selling  preparations  represented  by 
label  or  by  circular  accompanying  the 
package  as  preventives  or  treatments  for 
flu,  la  grippe,  pneumonia,  and  related 
diseases,  renders  his  product  liable  to 
seizure  and  himself  to  prosecution  under 
the  food  and  drugs  act,"  he  says. 

Mr.  Campbell  urges  the  prospective 
buyer  to  compare  the  curative  claims 
made  for  a  flu  preparation  in  newspaper, 
magazine,  or  radio  advertising  with  the 
necessarily  conservative  wording  upon 
the  label  of  the  product.  "  The  food  and 
drugs  act,"  he  says,  "  does  not  reach 
false  advertising  appearing  in  the  press 
or  in  any  medium  not  included  with  the 
package  of  the  preparation  itself.  The 
food  and  drug  authorities  are  therefore 
powerless  to  check  such  misleading 
claims,  serious  as  the  consequences  may 
be  for  those  who  depend  on  such  inef- 
fective products  and  neglect  the  hygienic 
precautions,  such  as  isolation,  rest,  sleep, 
diet,  and  proper  ventilation,  recommended 
by  public  health  authorities.  To-day 
manufacturers  are  usually  cautious  about 
putting  unwarranted  claims  upon  the 
labels  of  their  products,  knowing  that 
they  render  themselves  liable  under  the 
food  and  drugs  act.  Those  who  are  in- 
clined to  take  advertising  claims  at  face 
value  will  frequently  find  that  the  labels 
themselves,  or  the  circulars  accompany- 
ing the  packages  of  the  drugs,  do  not 
repeat  curative  or  preventive  claims  made 
in  outside  advertising." 


S.  5813,  to  provide  for  the  considera- 
tion of  wild-life  conservation. 

H.  R,  252,  to  facilitate  the  work  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  in  Alaska. 

H.  R.  11285,  to  amend  the  Alaska  game 
laws. 

Ask    Secretary    About    Relief    Measures 

The  Senate  has  passed  a  resolution 
calling  upon  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
to  say  whether  the  pending  drought- 
relief  measure  would  permit  the  use  of 
the  appropriated  funds  for  the  purchase 
of  food,  clothing,  and  medicine  by  farmer 
borrowers. 
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EXTENSION  PERSONNEL  CHANGES 

New  Tori:. — Dr.  Carl  E.  Ladd.  director  of 
extension  at  the  New  York  State  College  of 
Agriculture,  has  been  granted  a  yeaFs  leave 
of  absence  to  serve  as  deputy  commissioner 
of  conservation  with  Commissioner  Henry 
Mcrganthau.  jr.,  recently  appointed  by  Gover- 
nor Roosevelt.  Dorothy  Young,  formerly 
assistant  home-demonstration  agent  in  St. 
Lawrence  County,  has  been  appointed  associate 
county  club  agent  in  Columbia  County.  Miss 
Young  is  in  charge  of  homemaking  activities. 
J.  W.  Avery,  formerly  assistant  county  agent 
in  St.  Lawrence  County,  is  in  charge  of  the 
Ithaca  Dairy  Record  Club  laboratory.  Helen 
Paine,  who  was  reported  transferred  to  Alle- 
gany County  after  two  years  as  home  demon 
stration  agent  in  Wyoming  County,  has 
cided  to  remain  in  Wyoming  County.  Mrs. 
Ruth  B.  Comstock.  home-demonstration  agent 
in  Yates  County,  secured  a  leave  of  absence, 
beginning  January  1.  Edith  Nash,  a-sistaiit 
home-demonstration  agent  in  Tompkins  County. 
has  been  appointed  substitute  agent  in  Yates 
County,  succeeding  Mrs.  Comstock.  C.  II. 
Fogg  was  appointed  assistant  county  agent  in 
Columbia   County,   effective  January   1. 

Hawaii. — J.  Hazel  Zimmerman  became  act- 
ing assistant  director  in  home  economics 
extension  in  January.  Miss  Zimmerman  suc- 
ceeds M.  Elmina  White,  who  resigned  last 
summer  to  return  to  a  former  position  in 
the    State   of   Washington. 

Idaho. — Vivian  Minyard  has  been  appointed 
home-demonstration  agent  for  the  southwest- 
ern district  of  Idaho  with  headquarters  at 
Boise,  effective  February  1.  Miss  Minyard 
i-  a  graduate  of  Washimrton  State  College. 

/  < — Isadora   Williams,    home-demon- 

tration  agent  in  Henderson  County.  Ky..  for 
the  past  two  years,  has  been  appointed  assist- 
ant extension  economist  in  marketing  at  the 
University  of  Tennessee.  Miss  Williams  i< 
a  graduate  of  Winthrope  College  for  Women. 
I'.  U.  Bond,  assistant  a.vnt  in  Gibson  County, 
has  been  appointed  to  succeed  R.  T.  Hobson 
as  agent  in  Hardeman  County.  Mr.  Hobson 
resigned  in  November  to  accept  a  position 
with  a  commercial  concern.  P..  E.  Thomas, 
at  agent  in  Dyer  County,   has   r 

further  week  at  the  University  of 
ssee.  J.  C.  Beavers  and  Roy  Holder, 
agents  in  Sumner  County,  have  resigned  due 
to  a  failure  of  the  county  court  to  make 
appropriations  to  continue  the  w  irk.  W.  W. 
Smith  and  Laura  Davis,  v. !  ■ 
and  home  agents  in  Houston  County  in  De- 
cember, were  married  recently.  Lula  Tunison. 
home  agent  in  Haywood  and  Benton  Counties 
la-r  y  ar.  1;!-  ;  •  - 1  _'  1 1 « ■  1 1  to  take  advanced  work 
in  home  economics  at  the  University  of  Ten- 
nessee.     Be>s   llaminons,   home  agent   in   War- 


ren County,  was  married  November  25.  Gladys 
Old  has  been  appointed  to  succeed  her  as 
agent  in  Warren.  Miss  Old  is  a  graduate 
of  Tennessee  Polytechnic  Institute.  Ida  Zum- 
stein,  home  agent  in  Roane  County,  resigned 
recently.  Lola  Sullivan,  home  agent  in  Gibson 
County,  resigned  December  31.  Willa  B.  Boyd, 
negro  home-demonstration  agent  in  middle 
Tennessee  counties,  resigned  recently. 

Texas. — W.  C.  Hale  has  been  transferred 
from  Young  County  to  Castroe  County  with 
headquarters  at  Dimmit,  effective  January  1. 
G.  R.  Warren  has  been  appointed  to  take  Mr. 
Hale's  place  in  Young  County,  with  headquar- 
ters at  Graham,  effective  January  1.  Mr. 
Warren  was  county  agent  in  Wise  County  in 
1925—26.  Leta  Bennett  has  resigned  as  home 
agent  of  MeCulloch  County,  effective  January 
10.  Bess  Yogt  has  been  appointed  to  take 
Miss  BennetCs  place  in  MeCulloch  County,  ef- 
fective February  1.  A.  C.  Magee.  farm  agent 
of  Castroe  County,  has  resigned,  effective  De- 
cember 31.  Elsie  L.  Phillips  has  resigned  as 
home  agent  of  Armstrong  County,  effective 
January  31.  Jack  D.  Hudson  has  been  ap- 
pointed farm  agent  for  Armstrong  County  with 
headquarters  at  Claude,  effective  January  1. 
Mr.  Hudson  was  formerly  farm  agent  in  Re- 
fugio and  Gonzales  Counties.  C.  B.  Loe,  as- 
sistant county  agent  of  Bowie  County,  re- 
signed, effective  November  30.  John  W.  Kirk- 
patrick.  county  agent  of  Hidalgo  County,  re- 
signed, effective  January  31. 


HERO  OF  1910  FOREST  FIRE  DIES 

Edward  C.  Pulaski,  hero  of  the  1910  forest 
fires,  among  the  most  disastrous  the  country 
has  ever  known,  and  long  a  ranger  in  the 
Forest  Service,  died  in  Coeur  d'AIene.  Idaho, 
on  February  2,  a  few  days  before  his  sixty- 
third  birthday. 

Mr.  Pulaski  gained  national  recognition,  20 
years  ago.  by  bringing  a  crew  of  fire  fighters 
back  from  a  most  perilous  situation.  Unable 
to  find  his  way  out  from  the  burning  forest 
because  of  the' dense  smoke,  Mr.  Pulaski  led 
the  men  into  a  mine  tunnel,  from  which  he 
and  one  of  the  others  had  first  thrown  out  a 
quantity  of  stored  material,  including  hun- 
dreds of  pounds  of  powder.  Here  he  ordered 
the  men  to  lie  down  on  their  faces,  while  he 
stood  at  the  mouth  of  the  tunnel,  holding 
back,  at  the  point  of  a  gun.  the  panic-stricken 
men  who  tried  to  leave.  All  the  men  who 
obeyed  the  order  to  lie  down  escaped  with 
their  lives  when  the  fire  had  spent  its  force. 
Five  who  had  not  obeyed  these  orders  were 
suffocated.  Mr.  Pulaski  was  seriously  affected 
by  the  fire  and  smoke,  but  recovered  suffi- 
ciently to  return  to  his  duties. 


Kansas  City,  Mo. 

The  Kansas  City  USDA  Club  held  its  regu- 
lar monthly  meeting  on  January  23  at  the 
chamber  of  commerce.  The  president.  O.  E. 
Herl.  and  R.  L.  Anderson  gave  short  talks. 
W.  R.  Crispin  was  elected  a  member.  R.  E. 
Corbin,  chairman  of  the  committee  en  build- 
ing, submitted  a  written  report.  Those  at- 
tending were  R.  L.  Anderson.  E.  J.  Bolas. 
G.  E.  Butin.  R.  E.  Corbin.  W.  R.  Crispin.  E.  B. 
Coffman.  J.  Dickson.  B.  F.  Gooch.  O.  E.  Herl, 
F.  A.  Imler.  J.  S.  Jenison.  H.  C.  Kershner, 
P.  M.  Lyle,  W.  F.  Logan.  G.  C.  Moser,  E.  O. 
Pollock,  G.  H.  Randall.  M.  Schuler.  N.  L. 
Townsend,  J.  B.  Thompson,  and  C.  B.  Wright. 

Houma,  La. 

Sixteen  members  of  the  Houma  ESDA  Club 
attended  the  regular  January  meeting,  held 
at  the  home  of  C.  C.  Krumbhaar.  Mr.  Krurnb- 
haar  read  a  paper  on  Milk,  after  which  he 
took  the  members  through  a  certified  dairy 
where  the  practical  side  of  milk  production 
was  explained.  Among  those  present  were 
E.  v.  Abbott,  George  Arceneaux,  Ralph  Bis- 
land.  P..  O.  ChildS,  J.  W.  Ingram.  Elliott 
-  McKaig,  A.  M.  O'Neal.  P.  N. 
Peltier,  J.  <;.  Richard,  T.  A.  Sommers,  and 
C.  F.   Waiton. 


R.  S.  Zimmerman,  leader  of  rodent  e  ntro] 
in  Utah,  recently  received  a  letter  from  the 
president  of  a  produce  company  at  Green 
River.  Utah,  expressing  his  appreciation  of 
the  part  played  by  the  Bureau  of  Biological 
Survey  in  transforming  a  prairie-dog  town 
into  a  field  of  cantaloupes  and  tomatoes 
valued  at  si'.u.'Ou. 


NOON  NETWORK  PROGRAM 


Schedule  of  Speakers  and  Their  Sub- 
jects and  Dates  for  the  Broadcast  Week 
Beginning  Monday,  March  9 


The  network  radio  program  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  and  Federal  Farm  Board 
sneakers  is  broadcast  during  the  National 
Farm  and  Home  Hour  of  the  National  Broad- 
casting Co.  from  12.55  to  1.10  p.  m.,  eastern 
standard  time. 

Monday,  March  9 

March  Cattle  Markets. — C.  V.  Whalin,  in 
charge,  division  of  livestock,  meats,  and  wool, 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics. 

Handling  Work  Stock  This  Spring. — S.  R. 
Speelman.  animal  husbandman,  division  of  ani- 
mal husbandry.  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry. 
Tuesday,  March  10 

The  Garden  Calendar. — W.  R.  Beattie,  hor- 
ticulturist, division  of  horticultural  crops  and 
diseases,  Bureau  of  Plant  Industrv. 

How  Much  Grain  on  Farms? — W.  F.  Cal- 
lander,    chairman.     Federal     Crop     Reporting 
Board,  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics. 
Wednesday,  March  11 

March  Hog  Markets. — C.  A.  Burmeister. 
economist,  livestock  marketing  investigations, 
division  of  livestock,  meats,  and  wool.  Bureau 
of  Agricultural  Economics. 

March  Lamb  Markets. — C.  L.  Harlan,  live- 
stock statistician,  division  of  crop  and  live- 
stock estimates.  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Eco- 
nomics. 

Thursday,  March  12 

The  Household  Calendar. — Mrs.  Rowena 
Schmidt  Carpenter,  specialist  in  child  nutri- 
tion, division  of  foods  and  nutrition,  Bureau 
of  Home  Economics. 

Second  speaker  to  be  announced. 
Friday,  March  13 

The  Farm  Business  Library. — M.  S.  Eisen- 
hower, director  of  information.  U.  S.  D.  A. 

The  Week  With  the  Farm  Board. — Edgar 
Markham,  assistant  to  the  chairman,  Federal 
Farm   Board. 

Second  F'arm  Board  speaker  to  be  an- 
nounced. 

Farm  and  Home  Hour  Stations 

W.TZ.  New  York;  WJR.  Detroit:  KWK.  St. 
Louis :  KSTP.  St.  Paul  :  WRYA.  Richmond : 
WJAN.  Jacksonville  :  WHAS.  Louisville  :  WMC. 
Memphis :  W.IDX.  Jackson :  KYOO.  Tulsa  ; 
KPRC.  Houston  :  WKY.  Oklahoma  City  ;  WRC, 
Washington ;  WDAF.  Kansas  City ;  WBZ, 
Springfield :  WBZA.  Boston  :  WHAM.  Roch- 
ester :  KFKX.  Chicago ;  WREN.  Lawrence : 
WEBC.  Superior-Duluth  ;  WIOD.  Miami  Beach  : 
WSM.  Nashville  :  WSB.  Atlanta  :  WSMB.  New 
Orleans:  WFAA-WBAP.  Dallas-Fort  Worth; 
WOAI.  San  Antonio  :  WOW.  Omaha  ;  KDKA, 
Pittsburgh  :  WAPI.  Birmingham  :  KTHS.  Hot 
Springs  ;  KFAB.  Lincoln  ;  WLW.  Cincinnati : 
WPTF.  Raleigh  :  WBAL.  Baltimore :  WHO. 
Des  Moines  :  WOC.  Davenport :  KOA.  Denver : 
WFLA.  Clearwater :  WSt'N.  St.  Petersburg. 
The  following  stations  take  the  Farm  and 
Home  Hour  on  Saturday  only  :  KGO.  Oakland  ; 
KGW,  Portland :  KHQ,  Spokane ;  KFI.  Los 
Angeles  :  and  KPO,   San  Francisco. 


SHEELY   TO   BE  ALASKA   DIRECTOR 


Ross  L.  Sheely.  county  agricultural  agent 
at  Basin.  Wyo.,  will  assume  on  April  1  the 
position  of  assistant  director  of  agriculture 
in  the  newlv  created  Extension  Service  of  the 
Territory  of  Alaska.  On  July  1  he  will  be- 
come director  of  extension.  Mr.  Sheely  is  a 
native  of  Iowa  and  received  a  B.  S.  degree 
from  the  Colorado  College  of  Agriculture  in 
1914.  Since  1925  he.  has  been  county  ex- 
tension agent  in  Wyoming  with  headquarters 
at  Basin.  Mr.  Sheely  has  had  special  train- 
ing in  livestock. 


Dr.  O.  C.  Stine.  in  charge  of  the  division  of 
statistical  and  historical  research.  Bureau  of 
Agricultural  Economics,  was  elected  president 
of  the  American  Farm  Economic  Association 
at  the  r>ecember  meeting  in  Cleveland. 
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PRINCIPAL  LIBRARY  ACCESSIONS 


Dairying 

Roeder,  Georg.     Die  wichtigsten  untersuchun- 

gen  in  der  sauerinilchkaserei.      Hildesheim, 

Molkerei-zcitung,   1929. 
Walker-Tisdale,  C.  W.,  and  Robinson,  T.  R. 

Practical    butteimaking.      Ed.    5.      London, 

Swarthmore,  1924. 

Field  Crops,  Technical  Plants  and  Products 

France.      Office   national    meteorologique. 

Les  influences  meteorologiques  et  la  culture 

du  ble\     Paris,  1927. 
Mangrane     Escardo,     Daniel.     El     problema 

nacional  de  los  aceites  de  oliva  y  su   solu- 

cion.     Barcelona,  Tasso,  1930. 
Notzli,   H.    E.      D.e    getreideborse    in   Ziirich. 

Ziiricb,  1929. 

S.iMVIRKENDE         DANSK         FR0AVLERFORF.NINGER. 

Danish  seed-culture  and  seed  trade.  Copen- 
hagen  [1930?] 

Saunders,  A.  R.  Maize  in  South  Africa. 
Johannesburg,  South  Africa,  Central  news 
agency,  1930.  (South  African  agricultural 
series,     vol.  7.) 

Souza  Pinto,  G.  de.  A  carnaubeira.  Forta- 
ieza,  Braz.,  Carneiro,  1928. 

Agricultural  Occupations 

Oregon.  Agricultural  college,  Corvallis. 
Occupations  for  the  agriculturally  trained. 
Corvallis,  1930.  (Oregon.  Agricultural  col- 
lege.    Bulletin  no.  464,  March,  1930.) 

Children 

Commonwealth  fund.  Child  health  dem- 
onstration committee.  A  chapter  of  child 
health.     New  York,  1930. 

Faegre,  M.  L.,  and  Anderson,  J.  E.  Child 
care  and  training.  Ed.  3.  Minneapolis, 
University  of  Minnesota   press,  1930. 

Inskeep,  Mrs.  A.  L.  (D.).  Child  adjustment 
in  relation  to  growth  and  development. 
New  York,  Appleton,  1930. 

Roads,  Engineering 

Diedrichs,  Herman,  and  Andrae,  W.  C.  Ex- 
perimental mechanical  engineering  for  en- 
gineers and  for  students  in  engineering 
laboratories,     v.  1.     New  York,  Wiley.  1930. 

Johannesson,  Sigvald.  Highway  economics. 
New  York,  McGraw-Hill,  1931. 

Zoology 

Hoare,  W.  IT.  B.  Conserving  Canada's  musk- 
oxen.  Ottawa,  Dept.  of  the  Interior,  North 
west  territories  and  Yukon  branch,  1930. 

Kenya  Colony  and  Protectorate.  Dept.  of 
Agriculture.  Repellent  banding  to  con-' 
trol  the  ants  attending  the  common  coffee 
mealybug.    Nairobi,  1930. 

Ornito.  Le  canari.  [n.  p.,  n.  d.]  (Collec- 
tion "  Elva.") 

Ornito.  De  kanarievogel.  [n.  p.,  n.  d.]  (Ver- 
zameling  "  Ornito.") 


Ornito.  Perruches  et  perroquets.  f".  p., 
n.  d.]      (Collection  "Ornito.") 

Williams,  C.  B.  The  migration  of  butterflies. 
Edinburgh,  Oliver  and  Boyd,  1930.  (Bio- 
logical monographs  and  manuals,     no.  9.) 

Chemistry,  Chemical  Industries 

COMITE  CENTRAL  DES  PRODUCTEURS  ET  DISTIL- 
LATEURS    DE   GOUDRON    EN    FRANCE.       JOUl'nees 

du  goudron.     Paris,  1928. 

Cooley,  W.  K.  Practical  science  for  the  dry- 
cleaning  industry,  [n.  p.]  National  asso- 
ciation of  dyers  and  cleaners  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada. 1930. 

Taylor,  H.  S.  A  treatise  on  physical  chem- 
istry. Ed.  2.  New  York,  Van  Nostrand, 
1931. 

Economics,  Statistics 

Algeria.  Direction  de  i/agriculture  et  de 
la  colonisation.  L'agriculture  Algerienne 
en  diagrammes.     Alger,  Carbonel,  1930. 

Feige,  Georg.  Das  tariflohnsystem.  Berlin, 
Springer,  1929.  ( Schriftenreihe  des  betriebs- 
wirtschaftlichen  ausschusses  beim  land-  und 
forstwirtschaftlichen  arbeitgebei-verband  fiir 
die  provinz  Schlesien  e.  v.     hft.  9.) 

Keynes,  J.  M.  A  treatise  on  mouey.  New 
York,   Harcourt,   Brace,   1930. 

National  industrial  conference  board,  inc. 
The  fiscal  problem  in  Missouri.  New  York, 
1930. 

National  municipal  league.  Committee  on 
metropolitan  government.  The  govern- 
ment of  metropolitan  areas  in  the  United 
States.     New   York,  1930. 

Bibliography 

Agricultural  economic  society.  Bibliog- 
raphy of  marketing  literature.  Reading, 
Eng.,  1930.     Mimeographed. 

Bourriau,  R.  Inventaire  des  periodiques  de 
la  Bibliotheque  scientinque  de  La  Rochelle. 
La  Rochelle,  Imprimerie  de  1'Ouest,  1927. 

International  institute  of  intellectual 
co-operation.  Code  international  d'abrevi- 
ations  des  titres  de  periodiques.  Paris, 
1930. 

Directories 

Special  libraries  association.  Handbook  of 
commercial  and  financial  services.  Provi- 
dence, R.  I.,  1931. 

Periodicals  Currently  Received 

Boston  society  of  civil  engineers.  Journal, 
monthly,     v.  18,  no.  1-   Jan.  1931-   Boston. 

Welsh  agricultural  organization  society, 
Aberystwyth.  Agricultural  business,  v.  1, 
no.  2-     Dec.  1930-     Aberystwyth. 


LOST  BOOKS 

The  following  books  belonging  to  the  main 
library  can  not  be  found.     Will  anyone  having 
information   in  regard  to   them,  please   report 
it  to  the  loan  desk  of  the  library. 
American  chemical  society.     Journal.    Julv- 

Dec,   1914.     vol.   36. 
Monthly  weather  review,     vol.  29.     1901. 


DEPARTMENT  ITEMS  IN  FIRST  DEFICIENCY  ACT 


The  first  deficiency  act  (Public  No. 
612)  approved  by  the  President  February 
6,  1931,  contained  the  following  items  for 
the  department : 

For   emergency    construction    and    other   work 
for    relief    of    unemployment,    $799,300,    as 
follows  : 
BUREAU  OF  ANIMAL  INDUSTRY: 

For  fencing  and  land  clearing, 

Beltsville,    Md $12,500 

BUREAU  OF  DAIRY  INDUSTRY: 

For  farm  and  laboratory  build- 
ings and  other  improvements 
at— 

Beltsville,    Md 50,  000 

Ardmore,    S.    Dak 5,000 

Woodward,    Okla 2,  000 

BUREAU  OF  PLANT  INDUSTRY: 

For  construction,  repairs,  and 
improvements  to  farm  and 
laboratory  buildings  and 
other  facilities  in  connection 
with    field   activities 75,000 


T0REST  SERVICE: 

For  construction  of  telephone 
lines,  Are  breaks,  miscellane- 
ous small  structures,  fences, 
and  other  improvements  and 
for  insect  control  on  the  na- 
tional   forests $354,  800 

BUREAU  OF  BIOLOGICAL  SURVEY: 
For  construction,  repair,  surveys, 
and  improvement  of  buildings 
and  other  facilities  on  bird 
and  game  reservations  and 
other  field  activities,  and  for 
rodent  and  predatory  animal 
control 300,  000 


Total,   emergency   items- 


rt>9,  300 


Federal      aid     payments      to     the 

States   for  road   construction.^  34,000,000 

Knforeement  of  warehouse  act 38,  9so 

Compensation  for  noncotton  zones 
in  connection  with  pink  boll- 
worm   eradication   in   Arizona 075,000 


Total. 


35,  513,  280 


OFFICIAL  ANNOUNCEMENT 


OFFICE  OF  THE  SECRETARY 
Employment  Under   Letters  of  Authorization 

Memorandum  609  (January  31,  1931). — 
Paragraph  457  of  the  administrative  regula- 
tions is  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"  Employment,  under  letters  of  authoriza- 
tion.— Where  the  salary  involved  is  at  a  rate 
not  in  excess  of  $540  per  annum  ($45  per 
month  or  $1.50  per  day)  employment  outside 
of  Washington,  D.  C,  under  letter  of  author- 
ization may  be  indefinite  as  to  duration. 
Where  the  salary  involved  is  at  a  rate  in 
excess  of  $540  per  annum,  employment  outside 
of  Washington,  D.  C.  under  letter  of  author- 
ization must  not  exceed  30  days  in  any  one 
period  of  12  months.  If  employment  for  a 
longer  period  is  necessary  a  regular  appoint- 
ment must  issue  and  specific  authority  of  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  must  be  obtained  for 
the  extension.  (See  paragraphs  439  and  445 
to  456,  inclusive. )  Reports  of  employment 
under  letters  of  authorization  shall  be  made 
in  accordance  with  paragraph  437." 

The  above  is  necessary  in  order  that  the 
administrative  regulations  of  the  department 
may.  conform  with  the  provisions  of  paragraph 
6,  subdivision  1,  schedule  A  of  the  Civil  Service 
Rules  and  Regulation. 


EXPERIMENT-STATION  PUBLICATIONS 


The  library  of  the  Office  of  Experiment 
Stations  maintains,  but  for  library  purposes 
only,  a  complete  file  of  all  the  publications 
issued  by  the  State  experiment  stations.  It 
has  recently  received  the  following  new  State 
publications  : 

(This  department  has  none  of  these  State  pub- 
lications for  distribution,  but  usually  they  may 
be  obtained  from  the  stations  issuing  them.  For 
convenience  in  writing  to  a  station,  the  postal 
address  point  where  the  station  is  located  in  the 
State  is  given  at  the  end  of  each  of  the  entries 
below.) 

Lettuce  irrigation  studies.  H.  C.  Schwalen 
and  M.  F.  Wharton.  (Arizona  Sta.  Bui. 
133,  pp.  459-517,  30  figs.  November,  1930. ) 
Tucson. 

An  economic  study  of  range  sheep  production 
in  Arizona.  K.  P.  Pickrell  and  E.  B.  Stan- 
ley. (Arizona  Sta.  Bui.  134,  pp.  519-551, 
2  figs.     December,  1930.)      Tucson. 

Field  experiments  with  cotton.  R.  S.  Haw- 
kins. (Arizona  Sta.  Bui.  135,  pp.  553-581, 
7  figs.     December,  1930.)      Tucson. 

Fifteen  years  field  crop  work,  Prescott  Dry- 
Farm,  1912-1927.  S.  P.  Clark.  (Arizona 
Sta.  Bui.  136,  pp.  583-013,  6  figs.  Janu- 
ary,  1931.)      Tucson. 

Organic  compounds  associated  with  base  ex- 
change reactions  in  soils.  W.  T.  McGeorge. 
(Arizona  Sta.  Tech.  Bui.  31,  pp.  215-251. 
January,   1931.)      Tucson. 

The  feeding  value  of  the  grain  sorghums, 
hegari  and  yellow  milo,  compared  with 
yellow  corn.  M.  C.  Smith.  (Arizona  Sta. 
Timely  Hints  for  Farmers  161,  9  pp.,  7  figs. 
November,  1930.)      Tucson. 

Effect  of  seed-potato  treatment  on  yield  and 
rhizoctonosis  in  Florida  from  1924  to  1929. 
L.  O.  Gratz.  (Florida  Sta.  Bui.  220,  34 
pp.,  5  figs.     September,   1930.)      Gainesville. 

The  tung-oil  tree.  W.  Newell,  II.  Mowry,  and 
R.  M.  Barnette.  (Florida  Sta.  Bui.  221, 
63  pp.,  33  figs.  October,  1930.)  Gaines- 
ville. 

Inspection  of  commercial  feedstuff's.  P.  II. 
Smith.  (Massachusetts  Sta.  Control  Ser. 
Bui.  55,  44  pp.  December,  1930.)  Am- 
herst. 

Types  of  farming  in  Michigan.  E.  B.  Hill, 
F.  T.  Riddell,  and  F.  F.  Elliott.  (Michigan 
Sta.  Spec.  Bui.  206,  83  pp.,  29  figs.  De- 
cember,   1930.)      East   Lansing. 

Systi-ms  of  farming  in  northwestern  Minne- 
sota. L.  F.  Garey  and  F.  F.  Elliott.  (Minne- 
sota Sta.  Bui.  268,  20  pp.,  3.  figs.  August, 
1930.)  Supplement  to  Minnesota  Sta.  Bui. 
257.     University  Farm,  St.  Paul. 

Lumber  production  and  wood  utilization  in 
southeastern  Minnesota  with  special  refer- 
ence to  the  farm  woodlot.  L.  W.  Rees. 
(Minnesota  Sta.  Bui.  271,  28  pp.,  2  figs. 
August,   1930.)      University  Farm,   St.   Paul. 
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The   rural   tax   situation    in    Choctaw    County. 

Mississippi,  1928.     L.  E.  Long.     (Mississippi 

Sta.    Bui.    282.    70    pp.,    19    figs.      August, 

1930. )     A.  &  M.  College. 
The  quality  of  packet  vegetable  seed  on  sale 

in    New    York    in    1929    and    1930.      M.    T. 

Munn,  O.  H.  Sipple,  and  M.  E.  Woodbridge. 

(New    York    State    Sta.    Bui.    587,    27    pp. 

December,  1930.)      Geneva. 
Filberts,   G.   L.   Slate.      (New  York  State  Sta. 

Bui.  588,  32  pp.,  3  figs.     December,   1930.) 

Geneva. 
A    new    method    for    enzymic    clarification    of 

unfermented    apple    juice.       Z.    I.    Kertesz. 

(New  York   State   Sta.    Bui.    589.    10   pp.,    1 

fig.     December.  1930.)      Geneva. 
Identification  of  Mazzard  and   Mahaleb  cherry 

rootstocks.     H.  B.  Tukey.     (New  York  State 

Sta.    Circ.    117.    12   pp..   7   figs.      December, 

1930.)     Geneva. 
Origin  and  nature  of  rogues  in  canning  peas. 

E.    J.   Renard.      (Wisconsin    Sta.    Res.    Bui. 

101,  56  pp.,  8  pis.,  9  figs.     November,  1930.) 

Madison. 


Articles    and   Written   Addresses    By 

Department  People  in  Outside 

Publications 

Agricultural  Economics 

Edwards,    Bryce. — M  otor-truck    jobbers. 

Country  Gent.,  January,  1931.  p.  6. 
Floyd,  D*  L. — Government  crop  reports.     Agr. 

Bui.   of  the  A.  &  W.   P.  Ry..  W.   R„   of  A., 

and  G.  R.,  winter   number,   1931,   p.  38. 
Wheeler,    W.    A. — Color    is    now    important 

factor  in   marketing  farm   products.     U.   S. 

Daily,  January  21,  1931,  p.  6. 
Growers  of  small  crops  also   aided  by 

Federal  agency.     U.   S.   Daily,   January  22, 

1931,  p.  5. 
Inspection    certificates    form    basis    for 

hav  transactions.     U.   S.  Daily,  January  19, 

1931,  p.  5. 

Origin  of  seed  now  verified  by  Depart- 


ment of  Agriculture.     U.  S.  Daily,  January 
16,  1931,  p.  6. 

Timelv   information   re  grain   and   hay 

markets.      U.    S.   Daily,    January   15,   1931, 
p.  6. 

Uniform    standards    of    quality    estab- 


lished   for    bean     industry.       U.    S.    Daily, 
January  20.   1931,   p.   6. 

Verification    service    conducted    for    al- 


falfa and  red  clover  seed.     U.  S.  Daily,  Jan- 
uary 17,  1931,  p.  6. 

Plant  Industry 

Blake,  S.  F. — Carex  bebbii  in  eastern  Massa- 
chusetts. Rhodora,  vol.  33,  no.  386,  pp.  63- 
64,  February,  1931. 

Elcock,  H.  A. — Phytomonas  beticola.  Phyto- 
path.,  vol.  21.  no.  1,  pp.  13-40,  January, 
1931. 

Griffiths,  D.,  and  Wright,  R.  C. — Daffodil 
Bicolor  Victoria  blooms  for  Thanksgiving. 
Florists'  Exch.,  vol.  76,  no.  5,  p.  15,  Janu- 
ary 31,  1931. 

Shapovalov,  M.  (Jointly  with  J.  W.  Lesley, 
Univ.  of  Calif.). — Effect  of  shading  on  the 
rate  of  development  of  tomato  yellows. 
Phytopath.,  vol.  21,  no.  1.  pp.  83-87,  Janu- 
ary, 1931. 

Stewart,  D. — Sugar-beet  yellows  caused  by 
Fusarium  conglutinans  var.  betae.  Phy- 
topath., vol.  21,  no.  1,  pp.  59-70.  Januarv, 
1931. 

Swingle,  C.  F. — Kalanchoes  from  Madagascar. 
Desert,  vol.  2,  no.  10,  pp.  127-128.  Febru- 
ary. 1931. 

Weimer,  J.  L. — Alfalfa  dwarf,  a  hitherto  un- 
reported disease.  Phvtopath.,  vol.  21,  no. 
1.  pp.  71-75.  Januarv,  1931  (with  Calif. 
Agr.  Exp.  Sta.). 


WILLIAMS  OFF  TO  PORTO  R1C0 

W.  K.  Williams,  jr..  senior  forester.  Office 
of  Cooperative  Extension  Work,  Extension 
Service,  sailed  from  New  York  February  12 
for  Porto  Rico.  Mr.  Williams  goes  in  re- 
sponse to  an  invitation  extended  by  Charles 
Bates,  extension  forester  for  the  Porto  Rico 
Insular  Forestry  Service,  to  discuss  extension 
work  in  forestry  adapted  to  Porto  Rico  con- 
ditions. He  will  return  to  Washington  in 
about  one  month. 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS  ISSUED  BY  THE  DEPARTMENT 

(Please  address  requests  for  these  to  the  Division  of  Publications,  Office  of  Information) 


Dr.  L.  C.  Gray,  division  of  land  economics, 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,  has  been 
invited  to  serve  as  a  member  of  the  editorial 
board  of  the  American  Economic  Review,  the 
official  publication  of  the  Americau  Economic 
Association. 


FEEDING    COTTONSEED    PRODUCTS    TO    LIVESTOCK. 

E.   W.    Sheets,   chief,   and   E.    H.   Thompson, 
junior     animal     husbandman,     animal     bus- 
bandrv    division.    Bureau    of   Animal    Indus- 
try.    *  14    pp..     illus.        (Farmers'     Bulletin 
1179F,  rev.)      December,  1930. 
Intended    for    livestock    owners    and    feeders 
who   need   a    high-protein    feed   to    supplement 
home-grown  rations.     Cottonseed  meal  or  cake 
stimulates   the   appetite    of   fattening   animals 
and    causes    greater    gains.      Either    of    these 
products    mav    be    used    as   a    supplement    for 
fattening  cattle  on  pasture,  for  fattening  hogs. 
and    for    feeding    high-producing    dairy    cows. 
Statistical  tables  which  enable  readers  to  com- 
pare  various   grades    of   cottonseed   meal    and 
cake  and   to    select   the   source   of   protein   in 
feed  at  the  lowest  cost  are  included.     Rations 
which    include    cottonseed    products    are    sug- 
gested. 

THE  GUINEA  FOWL.  Andrew  S.  Weiant.  formerly 
scientific  assistant  in  poultry  investiga- 
tions, animal  husbandry  division.  Bureau  of 
Animal  Industry.  13  pp.  (Farmers"  Bulle- 
tin 1391F.  rev.)  January.  1031. 
DISEASES  AND  PARASITES  OF  POULTRY.  John  S. 
Buckley,  chief,  Hubert  Bunyea.  associate 
veterinarian.  pathological  division,  and 
Eloise  B.  Cram,  zoologist,  zoological  divi- 
sion. Bureau  of  Animal  Industry.  62  pp.. 
illus.  (Farmers'  Bulletin  1652F.)  Janu- 
ary, 1931. 

Intended  for  keepers  of  chickens  or  other 
poultry.  The  diseases  and  parasites  of  do- 
mesticated birds  are  described  and  illustrated, 
so  that  the  poultry  owner  may  identify  them. 
and  apply  measures  of  prevention  or 
eradication. 

ANALYSIS  OF  THE  OPERATIONS  OF  A  COOPERATIVE 
LIVESTOCK    CONCENTRATION    POINT.     John    H. 
Lister,    associate    marketing    specialist,    and 
C.    G.    Randell,    senior    agricultural    econo- 
mist, division  of  cooperative  marketing.  Bu- 
reau   of    Agricultural    Economics.      32    pp., 
illus.      (Circular  142C.)      January.  1931. 
The  cooperative   studied  is   the  Washington 
Shipping  Association  of  Washington.  Ind.     Its 
history,   operating  practices,   management   and 
membership     problems    and    policies,     cost    of 
operation,   and   achievements  are  covered. 
PROXIMATE    COMPOSITION    OF    FRESH    VEGETABLES. 
Charlotte  Chatfield.   specialist  in  foods  and 
nutrition,    and    Georgian    Adams,    associate 
specialist  in  foods  and  nutrition,  foods  and 
nutrition    division.    Bureau    of    Home    Eco- 
nomics.    24  pp.     (Circular  146C.)     January. 
1931. 

Semitechnical  and  designed  for  nutrition 
workers,  dietitians,  and  others  interested  in 
the  fuel  composition  of  dietaries.  The  con- 
tents include  the  fuel  composition  of  all  com- 
mon vegetables  and  many  not  common  to  all 
parts  of  the  country. 

MARKETING     THE     COMMERCIAL    CROP    OF     EARLY 
POTATOES.     J.  W.  Park,  associate  marketing 
specialist,  division  of  fruits   and  vegetables, 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics.     44  pp.. 
illus.      (Circular  149C.)      January.  1931. 
Describes   the   marketing   of  the   early   com- 
mercial   potato    crop,     showing    the    sections 
where  the  crop  is   produced,   methods  of  mar- 
keting, and  marketing  conditions  in  these  sec- 
tion's  and    also    in    the    important    cities.      It 
contains    also    miscellaneous    information    re- 
garding the  marketing  of  the  crop. 
RED-SQUILL    POWDER     IN     RAT    CONTROL.      James 
Silver,  associate  biologist,  and  J.  C.  Munch, 
consulting       pharmacologist.       division       of 
predatory -animal    and    rodent    control.    Bu- 
reau    of    Biological     Survey.     S    pp.,     illus. 
(Leaflet  65L.)      January.  1931. 
Summarizes  in   popular  form  the   results  of 
the     department's     investigations     with     red 
squill    as    a     raticide ;     gives    instructions    to 
manufacturers    for    preparing    red-squill    pow- 
ders  and   directions   to   laymen    for   preparing 
and  exposing  red-squill   baits   for  rat  control; 
and     discusses     the    effect     of    red     squill     on 
animals  other  than  rats.     "  Red-squill  powder 
when    mixed    with    food    in    the    concentration 
recommended   for   rat  control  is  not   likely   to 
cause   serious   harm   to   farm   animals   in   good 
health."  the  leaflet  says.     "  It  is  possible  that 
the    irritant    may    cause    death    under    certain 
conditions.     So  far  as  possible,  therefore,  red- 
squill    baits    for    rats    should    be    kept    out    of 
reach  of  oiher  animals." 


SUMMARY  OF  IRRIGATION-DISTRICT  STATUTES  OF 
WESTERN  STATES.  Wells  A.  Hutchins,  Irri- 
gation Economist.  Division  of  Agricultural 
Engineering.  Bureau  of  Public  Roads.  127 
pp.  (Miscellaneous  Publication  103MP.) 
January,  1931. 

A  topical  summary  of  the  laws  of  17  West- 
ern States  relating  to  irrigation  districts.  It 
is  of  interest  chiefly  to  legislators  and  State 
administrative  officers  of  the  Western  States 
and  officers  of  irrigation  districts. 

THE    FAMILY'S    FOOD    AT    LOW    COST.     Hazel    K. 
Stiebling.     senior    heme    economist.    Bureau 
of    Home    Economics.    Miriam   Birdseye,   ex- 
tension nutritionist-,   Extension   Service,   De- 
partment    of     Agriculture,     and     Clyde     B. 
Schuman,   director,  nutrition  service,  Amer- 
ican Red  Cross.     4  p.     1931. 
This   leaflet,   designed   to   help   relief  work- 
ers apportion  funds  in  times  of  emergency  so 
that    the    dollar    spent    for    food    will    do    full 
duty,  is  also   written   so  that  the  homemaker 
may  use  it  to  good  advantage  in  selecting  the 
right  foods  for  her  family.     Owing  to  drought 
and   lack   of  ready   cash   in   many   sections   of 
the    country   there   were   many    calls   for   sug- 
gestions for  a  low-cost  diet  which  would  also 
meet   the  needs  of  good  nutrition.     The  leaf- 
let contains  food  guides  for  families  of  vari- 
ous  sizes   with   suggested   amounts    of   all   the 
food   groups   necessary   for   good   nutrition. 

REPORT  OF  THE  ALASKA  AGRICULTURAL  EXPERI- 
MENT  STATIONS,  1929.  By  H.  W.  Alberts. 
director.  58  pp.,  figs.  17.  December,  1930. 
Reviews  weather  conditions  and  progress  of 
experiments  during  the  year  at  the  Sitka. 
Fairbanks.  Matanuska.  and  Kodiak  Stations 
with  beer  and  dairy  cattle,  field  crops,  fruits, 
vegetables,  and  ornamentals ;  gives  results  of 
surveys  of  the  grazing  possibilities  in  the 
Dunbar,  Kusilof.  "Kodiak  Island,  and  Healy 
regions,  and  of  the  dairy' situation  in  Alaska; 
and  refers  to  cooperation  with  the  Alaska 
Railroad  in  a  colonization  project  to  attract 
settlers  to  the  fertile  Tanana  and  Matanuska 
Valleys  and  in  the  formation  of  a  land-clear- 
ing association.  A  condensed  meteorological 
summary  is  appended. 

JOURNAL    OF    AGRICULTURAL    RESEARCH,    Vol.    41, 

No.   12.      December  15.   1930.      Illus. 
Contexts : 

Studies  on  bacterial  canker  of  tomato.  Key 
No.  G— 745.     Mary  K.  Bryan. 

A  comparative  study  of  the  stem  epidermis 
of  certain  sugarcane  varieties.  Key  No.  G- 
748.     Ernst  Artschwager. 

Chromosome  behavior  and  pollen  production 
in  the  potato.  Kev  No.  G-754.  A.  E.  Lon:dev 
and  C.  F.  Clark. 

SPECIAL  REGULATIONS  GOVERNING  THE  MOVEMENT 
OF  LIVESTOCK  BETWEEN  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF 
AMERICA  AND  THE  UNITED  MEXICAN  STATES. 
Effective  March  1,  1931.  6  p.  (B.  A.  I. 
Order  327.)      February.  1931. 

SOIL  SURVEY  OF  HARDIN  COUNTY,  TENN.  (No.  21, 
Series  1926.)  W.  J.  Latimer,  in  charge. 
J.  A.  Kerr,  A.  L.  Gray.  J.  W.  Moon,  and 
A.  W.  Goke.     47  pp..  illus.     January,  1931 

•SOIL  SURVEY  OF  CLARKE  COUNTY,  GA.  (No.  7. 
Series  1027.  i  <;.  L.  Fuller.  Georgia  State 
College  of  Agriculture.     24  pp.,  illus. 

FARMERS'  BULLETINS  N0S.  1601-1625,  WITH  CON- 
TENTS.  Prepared  in  the  indexing  section. 
!>  pp.     January.  1931. 

SERVICE  AND  REGULATORY  ANNOUNCEMENTS,  JULY- 
DECEMBER,  1930.  Plant  Quarantine  and  Con- 
trol Administration,  pp.  89-132.  (.S.  R. 
A.— P.  Q.  C.  A.  104.)      January,  1931. 

INFORMATION,  INSTRUCTIONS,  RULINGS,  ETC.,  CON- 
CERNING THE  WORK  OF  THE  BUREAU  OF  ANIMAL 
INDUSTRY,  FOR  DECEMBER,  1930.  pp.  105-112. 
(S.  R.  A..  B.  A.  I.  2S4.)     January,  1931. 

NOTICES  OF  JUDGMENT  UNDER  THE  FOOD  AND 
DRUGS  ACT.  Food  and  Drug  Administration, 
pp.  133-1.11.  iX.  J..  F.  D.  1<2U1-17225.) 
January.  1931. 

NOTICES  OF  JUDGMENT  UNDER  THE  FOOD  AND 
DRUGS  ACT.  Food  and  Drug  Administration, 
pp.  179-188.  (X.  J.,  F.  D.  17276-17300.) 
January.   1931. 

NOTICES  OF  JUDGMENT  UNDER  THE  FOOD  AND 
DRUGS  ACT.  Food  and  Drug  Administration, 
pp.  211-222.  (X.  J..  F.  D.  17326-17350.  i 
February,  1931. 
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Biological  Survey  Backs  Plan 

to  Control  Shooting  on  Farms 


The  Biological  Survey  is  cooperating 
with  the  State  University  and  the  State 
College  of  Agriculture  of  Michigan  in  the 
so-called  Williamston  game  plan,  spon- 
sored by  the  Isaak  Walton  League  of 
America,  as  the  farmers'  own  solution  of 
the  hunting  trespass  problem,  Paul  G. 
Redington,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Bio- 
logical Survey,  announced  at  the  depart- 
ment's weekly  extension  conference  on 
February  4.  This  plan,  now  in  effect 
in  one  township  of  Michigan,  and  with 
modifications  in  other  localities,  he  said, 
indicates  the  mutually  beneficial  rela- 
tions that  may  exist  between  farmers 
and  sportsmen.  Under  the  Williamston 
plan  farm  shooting  privileges  are  pooled, 
conditions  are  made  more  favorable  for 
game,  and  trespassing  is  controlled 
through  group  action  of  the  farmers.  As 
sportsmen's  organizations  have  under- 
written game  management  on  the  farm 
lands  involved,  the  Williamston  project 
also  promises  to  solve  some  of  the  prob- 
lems  of  game  administration. 

Each  farmer  member  of  the  Williams- 
ton organization  receives  four  tickets 
granting  hunting  privileges.  These  he 
may  keep,  give  away,  or  sell,  as  he 
chooses,  but  he  is  obligated  to  see  that  no 
ticket  falls  into  the  hands  of  an  irre- 
sponsible person.  Tickets  obtained  from 
any  farmer  in  the  group  are  honored 
on'  the  farms  of  all  members.  Thus  vis- 
iting sportsmen  are  dependent  on  tickets 
from  the  farmers  who  are  members  of 
the  organization.  Each  sportsman  is  re- 
quired to  report  his  day's  kill  to  the 
farmer  who  issued  the  ticket  he  holds. 


Propose  Tentative  Descriptions 
of  Cabbage  and  Tomato  Varieties 


Tentative  descriptions  for  eight  varie- 
ties of  cabbage  and  nine  varieties  of 
tomatoes  have  been  worked  out  as  the 
result  of  the  vegetable  standardization 
and  description  work  inaugurated  about 
two  years  ago  under  the  direction  of 
Dr.  V.  R.  Boswell,  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant 
Industry.  The  object  of  this  work  is  to 
find  and  adequately  describe  the  existing 
type  of  each  of  the  commercial  varieties 
of  certain  crops  that  most  nearly  con- 
form to  a  generally  acceptable  ideal  for 
that  variety.  In  making  the  selections 
the  best  opinions  among  canners,  seeds- 
men, growers,  and  investigators  are  con- 
sidered. The  activities  at  present  are 
confined  to  the  more  important  commer- 
cial varieties,  as  the  greatest  demand 
from  the  industry  seems  to  be  for  the 
prompt  establishment  of  adequate  stand- 
ards and  descriptions  of  the  important 
varieties  rather  than  for  descriptions  of 
all  existing  varieties  and  synonyms. 

The  tentative  standards  for  cabbage 
and  tomatoes  are  based  on  the  data  col- 
lected over  two  seasons  and  presented 
by  Doctor  Boswell  and  his  collaborators 
at  a  meeting  in  Washington  in  Decem- 
ber. The  following  workers  are  collab- 
orating in  this  national  vegetable  variety 
standardization  project :  W.  C.  Edmund- 


son.  Greeley,  Colo. ;  J.  H.  MacGillivary, 
Lafayette,  Ind. :  C.  E.  Myers.  State  Col- 
lege, Pa.  ;  O.  H.  Pearson.  Davis,  Calif. ; 
George  E.  StaiT,  East  Lansing.  Mich. : 
Paul  Work.  Ithaca,  N.  Y. ;  L.  R.  Haw- 
thorn. Winter  Haven,  Tex. ;  H.  H.  Zim- 
merley,  Norfolk,  Va. ;  J.  C.  Walker, 
Madison,  Wis. ;  and  R.  A.  McGinty,  Clem- 
son  College,  S.  C. 

Before  the  tentative  descriptions  are 
published,  all  cabbage  and  tomato  varie- 
ties will  be  studied  again  to  determine 
the  accuracy  and  adequacy  of  the  tenta- 
tive descriptions  and  to  find  to  what  ex- 
tent, if  any,  environment  causes  a  stock 
to  appear  different  in  one  location  than 
in  another. 

The  field  work  on  pea  varieties  was 
completed  in  the  summer  of  1930  and  is 
now  being  prepared  for  publication  by 
D.  N.  Shoemaker,  Washington,  D.  C, 
and  E.  G.  Delwiche,  Green  Bay,  Wis., 
who  collaborated  in  this  phase  of  the 
project.  It  is  hoped  that  the  work  on 
cabbage  and  tomatoes  will  be  completed 
in  1931.  Work  is  being  initiated  on  car- 
rot, beet,  and  spinach  varieties.  All 
crops  considered,  work  is  in  progress  in 
12  States  at  17  locations,  and  is  being 
carried  on  by  19  collaborators,  18  of 
whom  are  members  of  State  experiment 
station  staffs.  Extensive  work  is  also 
in  progress  at  the  Arlington  Experiment 
Farm,  near  Washington,  D.  C. 


INFESTED  DOLL  SEIZED   ON  BORDER 


A  doll  made  from  corn,  the  silk  form- 
ing the  hair  and  the  husk  the  skirt,  re- 
cently found  in  hand  luggage  about  to 
be  brought  across  the  border  from  Mex- 
ico, was  seized  by  inspectors  of  the  Plant 
Quarantine  and  Control  Administration 
because  of  the  quarantine  against  corn 
from  certain  foreign  countries.  Exami- 
nation showed  no  traces  of  the  Euro- 
pean corn  borer,  against  which  the  quar- 
antine is  directed.  It  did,  however,  re- 
veal the  presence  of  Plujsoderma,  a 
fungus  causing  the  brown  spot  disease  of 
corn.  The  so-called  Physoderma  diseases 
of  maize  are  the  subject  of  another  quar- 
antine covering  southeastern  Asia, 
Malayan  Archipelago,  Australia,  New 
Zealand,  Oceania,  Philippine  Islands, 
Formosa.  Japan,  and  adjacent  islands. 

The  infested  doll  was  sent  to  Wash- 
ington to  form  part  of  the  administra- 
tion's exhibit  of  the  curious  and  unex- 
pected ways  in  which  dangerous  foreign 
insects  and  plant  diseases  might  find 
their  way  into  the  United  States  were 
it  not  for  the  vigilance  of  the  Federal 
inspectors. 


A  "  SHOWBOAT  "  ON  WHEELS 

'•  Showboat,"  the  Forest  Service's  new 
cooperative  lecture  truck  in  the  North 
Pacific  region,  completed  its  first  tour  re- 
cently— in  5  weeks  going  to  81  lectures, 
which  were  attended  by  some  14.000 
people.  The  "  Showboat "  tour,  like 
similar  tours  in  the  past  few  years,  was 
undertaken  by  the  Federal  and  Oregon 
State  Forest  Services  to  further  forest- 
fire  prevention  and  to  aid  the  farmers  of 
eastern  Oregon  in  planning  for  tree 
planting. 


417,000  Acres  of  Forest  Land 
Acquired  by  U.   S.   Last  Year 


The  United  States  obtained  title  to 
417.064  acres  of  forest  land  and  the  Na- 
tional Forest  Reservation  Commission 
approved  the  purchase  of  538,048  acres 
in  the  fiscal  year  1930,  according  to  a 
report  transmitted  to  Congress  by  Sec- 
retary of  War  Hurley,  chairman  of  the 
commission. 

These  forest  lands  will  be  adminis- 
tered by  the  Forest  Service.  New  pur- 
chase units  will  eventually  be  proclaimed 
as  national  forests.  Purchase  of  forest 
lands  approved  by  the  commission  has 
been  confined  to  States  in  the  eastern 
half  of  the  country.  Last  year's  pur- 
chases involved  units  in  15  States. 

Acreage  approved  for  purchase  last 
year  exceeded  that  in  any  previous  year. 
The  area  approved,  since  1912,  amounts 
to  4,258,564  acres,  and  purchases  com- 
pleted total  3.413.293  acres. 

The  commission,  in  conformity  with 
its  general  program,  last  year  approved 
the  establishment  of  four  new  purchase 
units — the  Cumberland  purchase  in  Ken- 
tucky, the  Kiamichi  unit  in  Oklahoma 
and  Arkansas,  the  Homochito  unit  in 
Mississippi,  and  the  Evangeline  unit  in 
Louisiana.  The  total  acreage  of  these 
units  is  approximately  1,325,200  acres, 
and  the  program  contemplates  the  even- 
tual acquisition  of  approximately  1,176,- 
450  acres  within  these  units. 

Although  it  is  advantageous  for  ad- 
ministrative purposes  and  fire  protection 
to  have  the  national  forests  in  fairly 
compact  units  with  a  high  percentage  of 
Federal  ownership,  this  condition  de- 
velops gradually,  says  the  report.  At 
the  close  of  the  fiscal  year,  the  percentage 
of  Federal  ownership  varied  from  15 
per  cent  of  the  gross  area  in  the  Kewee- 
naw purchase  unit  of  Michigan  to  82 
per  cent  in  the  Osceola  unit  in  Florida. 
The  average  so  far  acquired  or  being 
acquired  is  something  less  than  half  the 
gross  area. 

Areas  of  forest  lands  approved  for 
purchase  by  the  National  Forest  Reser- 
vation Commission  in  the  fiscal  year 
1930,  and  cumulative  acreage  approved 
for  purchase  to  June  30,  1930,  are  as 
follows : 


Forest  lands  ap- 
proved for  purchase 

State 

Fiscal 
year  1930 

Total  to 

June  30, 

1930 

Acres 
6,425 
37, 118 
83,  796 
55,  082 
49,  860 

""56,"67l" 
29,  418 
4,734 
13,  398 
9,500 
2,762 
8,729 
7,450 
17,  795 
161,  910 

Acres 
109, 860 

294,061 

177,  598 

319,  557 

86,  041 

Maine 

Michigan 

33,  482 
229,  946 
106,  887 

487,  505 

395, 658 

354,711 

47, 648 

389,  907 

608,  953 

West  Virginia 

330,  380 
161,  283 

538,048 

4, 133,  483 
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Seed  Loan  Amendment  Rounds 
Out  Relief  Program,  Says  Hyde 


Secretary  Hyde,  on  February  7.  sent 
the  following  letter  to  Hon.  Will  R. 
Wood,  chairman  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives : 

Deak  Mr.  Wood:  Tour  request  for  my 
views  upon  the  pending  amendment  to 
the  seed  loan  appropriation  has  been  re- 
ceived. 

The  proposed  measure  is  intended  to 
take  care  of  another  phase  of  the  credit 
problem  in  the  drought-stricken  area 
which  is  economic  in  character  and  not 
covered  by  other  services. 

The  critical  condition  in  the  drought 
area  arises  not  only  from  the  drought 
but  also  from  the  weakened  banking- 
situation.  There  are  two  phases  of  this 
whole  problem: 

First,  relief  to  the  distressed  who  have 
no  resources,  and  therefore  no  security 
to  offer  for  loans. 

Second,  the  provision  of  adequate 
credit  for  those  who  can  offer  security 
for  loans  to  enable  them  to  carry  on 
their  usual  operations. 

The  Red  Cross  is  adequately  caring 
for  the  needs  of  the  first  class.  The 
appropriation  already  made  of  $45,000,000 
for  seed,  feed,  and  fertilizer  loans  to  be 
secured  by  liens  on  the  crop  will  provide 
for  a  large  number  of  the  second  class. 

There  remains  the  general  problem  of 
furnishing  essential  credit  to  those  who 
have  security  but  who  can  not  obtain 
it  because  of  the  breakdown  of  normal 
credit  facilities. 

The  requirements  are  to  be  met  in 
two  ways :  First,  secured  by  loans  to  in- 
dividuals of  capital  to  assist  them  to 
strengthen  the  existing  agricultural 
credit  corporations  or  to  set  up  new  agen- 
cies, which  can  in  turn  operate  through 
the  intermediate  credit  banks;  and,  sec- 
ond, by  other  emergency  loans  on  ade- 
quate security  to  be  made  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture. 

A  part  of  the  normal  agricultural 
credit  operation  in  the  drought  area  con- 
sists in  financing  from  month  to  month 
by  the  landlord  of  his  tenants.  This 
financing  goes  to  buy  food  and  clothing, 
as  well  as  for  other  purposes.  It  is  prin- 
cipally this  system  which,  due  to  a 
weakened  banking  structure,  has  broken 
down,  thus  depriving  the  community  of 
the  credit  essential  to  economic  recovery. 

The  provision  in  the  pending  bill 
would  answer  the  needs  of  all  of  these 
who  can  offer  security.  It  will  relieve 
the  burden  upon  charity  by  aiding  to  re- 
store normal  credit  condition.  It  leaves 
to  the  Red  Cross  the  responsibility  of 
the  held  as  agent  for  human  relief  to 
those  who  do  not  have  security  and  to 
whom  Government  loans  for  food  such 
as  were  at  one  time  proposed  would  have 
been  mere  charity  by  creating  obligations 
from  large  groups  far  beyond  their  abil- 
ity to  repay. 

This  situation  was  foreseen  last  Sep- 
tember when  the  President  called  a  con- 
ference of  bankers  in  the.  drought- 
stricken  States  and  recommended  that 
agricultural  credit  corporations  be  formed 
to  function  under  the  intermediate  credit 
system.     The  bankers  undertook  to  assist 


in  the  creation  of  such  corporations,  and 
a  number  of  them  were  formed,  but  not 
to  the  number  or  strength  which  is  now 
necessary. 

The  present  bill  rounds  out  the  pro- 
gram of  economic  rehabilitation  in  much 
better  fashion  than  the  legislative  pro- 
posals heretofore  made.  It  fills  out  the 
pattern  of  measures  necessary  in  the 
drought  territory :  First,  human  relief 
by  the  Red  Cross  to  farmers  and  to  in- 
dustrial people  who  have  no  resources  in 
the  drought  region ;  second,  loans  for 
seed  and  fertilizer  secured  against  the 
coming  crop :  and  finaPy,  this  last  pro- 
vision aimed  to  restore  credit  facilities 
for  those  who  have  security  to  offer. 

This  program  avoids  doles  or  direct 
charity  from  the  Federal  Treasury  or 
any  implication  thereof. 


Department  Exceeds  Its  Quota 
for  Community  Chest  by  $10,000 


The  department  contributed  $35,126.01 
to  the  Community  Chest,  which  is  146 
per  cent  of  the  sum— $25.039— set  as  its 
quota.  This  quota  was  fixed  from  the 
department's  total  annual  pay  roll,  which 
is  $10,927,000,  or  an  annual  average  sal- 
ary of  $2,013.45  for  the  5,427  employees. 
The  Forest  Service,  giving  244  per  cent  of 
its  quota,  the  Grain  Futures  Administra- 
tion, giving  224  per  cent  of  its  quota,  the 
Biological  Survey,  giving  207  per  cent, 
and  the  Weather  Bureau,  giving  206  per 
cent,  head  the  list.  The  quotas  and 
amounts  pledged  in  each  bureau  and  ad- 
ministration follow : 
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Agricultural  Economics 

19.587 

$4,  708.  52 

$6.  082.  01 

129 

Animal  Industry 

7.082 

1,  702.  44 

2,390.75   140 

Biological  Survey 

2.354 

565.88 

1.172.50   207 

Chemistrv  and  Soils. .. 

9.322 

2,  240.  92 

4,157.60;  186 

Dairy  Industry 

2.  514       604.  34 

839.00    139 

Entomology 

3.  42S       824.  06 

596. 00      72 

Experiment  Stations. _. 

1.255       301.69 

"28.00    175 

Extension  Service 

4.111;       988.24 

1,711.00]  173 

Food  and  Drug 

4.  177    1,004.11 

1,085.50    108 

4.842   1,163.97 

2,  834.  50!  244 

Grain  Futures — 

0.241         57.93 

130.00!  224 

Home  Economies 

1.  421       341.  5S 

501.00    147 

Information 

3.  316,       797. 13 

916.50    115 

Library 

0.  621        149.  2S 

237.00 

159 

Plant  Industry 

13.  714   3,  296.  71 

4,  431.  40 

134 

Plant  Quarantine  and 

Control  --     

2.  334       561.  07 

470.  0C 

S4 

Public  Roads... 

6.626 

1,  592.  82 

2.709.00    170 

Secretary's  Office 

8.456 

2,032.  74 

2,116.25]  104 

Seed  Loan  Office 

0.219 

52.65 

47.00     89 

Weather 

1  380    1.052.91 

2. 171.  00,  206 

Total 

100.  000  24.  039.  00 

35,  126.  01    146 

Assistant  Secretary  Dunlap  was  chair- 
man and  R.  M.  Reese  was  vice  chairman 
of  the  campaign  committee.  The  follow- 
ing members  of  the  department  conducted 
the  campaign  in  the  various  units :  Sec- 
retary's Office,  H.  T.  O'Neale;  Office  of 
Information,  Zebedee  La  Pelle ;  Depart- 
ment Library.  Richard  T.  Umhau;  Office 
of  Experiment  Stations,  Mrs.  D.  K.  Mur- 
phy :  Extension  Service.  Mrs.  L.  B.  Fuller  : 
Weather    Bureau.   William    Weber ;    Bu- 


reau of  Animal  Industry.  Harry  Ooding : 
Bureau  of  Dairy  Industry.  J.  M.  Kem- 
per;  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry.  W.  E. 
Taylor ;  Forest  Service,  Mrs.  Edna  F. 
Crocker ;  Bureau  of  Chemistry  and  Soils. 
A.  G.  Rice ;  Bureau  of  Entomology. 
Charles  S.  Menagh ;  Bureau  of  Biological 
Survey.  Mrs.  Burnetta  E.  Muth :  Bureau 
of  Public  Roads,  George  P.  Wolf;  Bu- 
reau of  Agricultural  Economics,  Emily 
Clark :  Plant  Quarantine  and  Control 
Administration,  M.  G.  Coburn ;  Grain 
Futures  Administration.  Albert  Strack : 
Food  and  Drug  Administration.  L.  M. 
Clarke :  Bureau  of  Home  Economics. 
Mrs.  M.  F.  Nystrom :  Farmers'  Seed 
Loan  Office.  R.  L.  Crim. 


NOW  IS  THE  TIME  FOR  REPAIRS 


Suggestions  for  possible  repairs 
and  improvements  in  the  house  and 
its  equipment  have  been  prepared 
for  the  President's  Emergency 
Committee  for  Employment  and 
printed  by  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce. A  check  list  on  which 
work  needed  may  be  indicated,  and 
the  list  then  sent  to  the  local  emer- 
gency employment  committee,  is 
included.  Copies  of  these  sugges- 
tions, designed  as  a  convenience  to 
home  owners  in  keeping  their 
homes  in  good  repair  and  in  im- 
proving them,  may  be  obtained 
from  the  Department  of  Commerce. 
Washington,  D.  C. 


DEPARTMENT  ASSISTS  RED  CROSS 


G.  C.  Edler,  senior  marketing  special- 
ist. Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics, 
recently  assisted  the  Red  Cross  in  the 
purchase  of  garden  seeds  for  the  drought- 
stricken  States.  All  told.  50  carloads — 
probably  the  largest  purchase  of  garden 
seeds  for  immediate  delivery  ever  made 
by  a  governmental  or  semigovernmental 
agency — have  been  ordered.  These  seeds, 
enough  for  325,000  families,  will  take 
care  of  the  major  part  of  the  demand. 
The  seed  was  rushed  by  express  to  Red 
Cross  chapters,  which  distributed  the 
collections  of  seed.  Each  collection,  con- 
sisting of  13  to  18  varieties,  such  as 
beans,  beets,  carrots,  cabbages,  squash, 
tomatoes,  and  turnips,  is  considered  suffi- 
cient to  provide  vegetables  for  a  family 
of  five  during  the  spring  and  summer. 

Mr.  Edler  also  aided  in  determining 
the  requirements  and  prices  and  in  sug- 
gesting sources  of  supply  of  field  seeds 
in  a  few  States  where  there  are  thous- 
ands of  small  farmers  who  do  not  regu- 
larly harvest  a  cash  crop  on  which  a  lien 
could  be  phued.  Thus  the  seed  distribu- 
tion of  the  Red  Cross  supplements  that  of 
the  department  under  the  seed.  feed. 
and  fertilizer  loan. 


More  than  77.000  birds  for  the  Christ- 
inas trade  were  imported  into  the  United 
States  in  December.  1930.  from  England. 
Germany.  Sweden.  China.  Cuba,  and 
Canada,  reports  the  Biological  Survey. 
Among  the  rarer  birds  were  30  Reeves's 
pheasants  from  Ontario.  Canada. 
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SET  MAPES  STANDARDS 
FOR  3  CANNED  FOODS 


Label  Statements  and  Fill  of  Can  Under 

Amendment  to  Food  Law 

Announced 


Standards  for  canned  peaches,  pears, 
and  peas,  the  label  statement  designat- 
ing substandard  quality  for  certain 
canned  foods,  and  the  standard  fill  of 
container  for  canned  foods,  were  an- 
nounced February  16  by  Acting  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  R.  W.  Dunlap,  under 
the  authority  conferred  by  the  amendment 
of  July  8,  1930,  to  the  Federal  food  and 
drugs  act.  (The  Official  Record,  July 
24,  1930.)  The  order  will  become  effec- 
tive 90  days  from  the  date  of  signing. 

The  amendment  of  July  8,  1930,  au- 
thorizes the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
to  establish  definite  standards  for 
canned  food  products — excluding  only 
meat  and  meat  food  products  subject 
to  the  meat  inspection  act,  and  canned 
milk — and  to  promulgate  a  form  of  label 
designation  for  substandard  canned 
foods  coming  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  amendment. 

Labeling  Substandard  Foods 
Beginning  May  17,  1931,  all  canned 
peaches,  pears,  and  peas  coming  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  amendment  and 
falling  below  the  standards  of  quality 
established  by  that  amendment  must  be 
designated  "  Below  U.  S.  Standard — 
Low  Quality  But  Not  Illegal."  This 
statement  will  be  displayed  prominently 
on  the  container,  in  immediate  conjunc- 
tion with  the  name  of  the  article  wher- 
ever such  name  appears.  It  will  inform 
buyers  that  the  canned  food,  while  sub- 
standard, is  nevertheless  wholesome  and 
edible,  even  though  not  so  palatable  or 
so  attractive  as  a  standard  product. 

Commenting  on  the  new  labeling  regu- 
lation, Dr.  P.  B.  Dunbar,  assistant  chief 
of  the  Federal  Food  and  Drug  Adminis- 
tration, says,  "  It  is  not  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration's  conception  of  the 
purpose  of  Congress  that  the  labeling  for 
substandard  foods  is  intended  to  stig- 
matize unduly  the  article  to  which  it  is 
applied.  The  amendment  makes  it  clear 
that  its  purpose  is  to  let  the  consumer 
know  what  goods  are  below  standard, 
but  it  is  our  conception  that  a  substand- 
ard product  is  wholesome  and  edible.  If 
the  product  were  unwholesome  or  inedi- 
ble, its  distribution  would  be  illegal 
under  the  terms  of  the  pure  food  laws." 

Standard  Fill  of  Container 

Under  the  new  standard  requirements 
for  fill  of  container,  "  canned  foods  shall 
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be  considered  as  of  standard  fill  if  the 
entire  contents  occupy  90  per  cent  or 
more  of  the  volume  of  the  closed  con- 
tainer. Canned  foods  which  fall  below 
the  foregoing  standard  or  fill  of  con- 
tainer shall  bear  the  name  of  the  article 
immediately  preceded,  wherever  such 
name  appears,  by  the  words  '  slack  filled  ' 
in  letters  of  at  least  equal  size  and 
prominence." 

Standards  for  three  canned  foods  com- 
ing within  the  scope  of  the  amendment 
are  included  in  the  recent  order. 

Canned    Peaches 

Canned  peaches  are  to  be  considered 
the  normally  flavored  and  normally  col- 
ored canned  food  consisting  of  (1)  the 
normal  and  uniform  sized,  tender,  peeled, 
mature,  unblemished,  pitted,  unbroken 
halves  of  the  fruit  of  the  peach  tree,  and 
(2)  sugar  solution.  The  weight  of  fruit 
in  the  container  is  to  be  not  less  than 
two-thirds  the  weight  of  water  which  the 
sealed  container  will  hold  at  68°  F., 
except  that  when  necessary  to  prevent 
crushing  of  the  fruit  a  tolerance  not 
exceeding  the  weight  of  one  average 
piece  is  allowed.  The  liquid  portion  of 
the  finished  product  reads  not  less  than 
14°  Brix  (read  at  the  proper  tempera- 
ture for  the  instrument  used). 
Canned  Pears 

Canned  pears  are  considered  by  the 
new  standard  to  be  normally  flavored 
and  normally  colored  canned  food  con- 
sisting of  (1)  normal  and  uniform  sized, 
tender,  peeled,  mature,  unblemished,  un- 
broken halves  of  the  fruit  of  the  pear 
tree,  from  which  the  calyx  end  and  seed 
cells  have  been  removed,  with  or  without 
removal  of  the  internal  stem  and  (2) 
sugar  solution.  The  weight  of  fruit  in 
the  container  is  not  less  than  two-thirds 
the  weight  of  water  which  the  sealed 
container  will  hold  at  68°  F.,  except  that 
when  necessary  to  prevent  crushing  of 
the  fruit  a  tolerance  not  exceeding  the 
(Continued  on  p.  70) 


TELEPHONE  BY  NUMBER,  NOT  NAME 

All  telephone  calls  within  the  depart- 
ment in  Washington,  except  those  for 
the  Weather  Bureau,  the  Bureau  of  Public 
Roads,  the  Forest  Service,  and  the  Fixed 
Nitrogen  Research  Laboratory,  can  now, 
and  should,  be  made  by  the  numbers 
given  in  the  telephone  directory  recently 
issued,  and  not  by  names  of  individuals, 
says  J.  L.  Koehl,  in  charge  of  telephones 
and  telegraph.  Only  in  this  way  can 
the   service  be   satisfactory. 

In  an  organization  the  size  of  the  de- 
partment, changes  in  telephone  and 
office  numbers  are  frequent.  Additions, 
changes,  and  deletions  will  be  printed 
from  time  to  time  in  THE  OFFICIAL 
RECORD,  beginning  with  this  issue  (p. 
73).  All  members  of  the  department  are 
asked  to  insert  these  corrections  in  their 
copies. 


1930  MOVEMENT  FROM 
FARM  SHOWS  DECLINE 


Rural  Population  in  U.  S.  Increases  for 

First  Time  in  10  Years, 

Says  B.  A.  E. 


Fewer  people  are  leaving  the  farms. 
More  people  are  moving  to  farms.  The 
net  result,  adding  the  surplus  of  births 
over  deaths  on  farms,  is  that  the  farm 
population  has  increased  for  the  first 
time  in  10  years. 

The  number  of  persons  who  left  farms 
for  towns  and  cities  in  1930  was  1,543.000, 
compared  with  1,876,000  persons  in  1929, 
and  a  peak  movement  of  2,155,000  per- 
sons in  1926,  according  to  estimates  by 
the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics. 

The  movement  from  cities  to  farms  in 
1930  was  the  largest  since  1924.  Last 
year  1,392,000  persons  moved  from  cities 
to  farms,  compared  with  a  peak  move- 
ment of  1.396.000  persons  in  1924.  The 
trek  farmward  is  considered  a  reflection 
of  the  industrial  employment  situation. 

The  net  movement  away  from  farms 
was  151,000  persons  last  year,  but  a  nor- 
mal increase  of  359,000  births  over  deaths 
on  farms  last  year  brought  the  total 
farm  population  on  January  1,  1931,  to 
27,430,000  persons  as  compared  with 
27,222,000  persons  on  January  1,  1930. 

Tendency    to    Leave    Farms    Receives   Check 

This  is  the  first  gain  in  farm  popula- 
tion in  the  10  years  for  which  annual 
estimates  have  been  made,  says  the  bu- 
reau. The  tendency  to  leave  farms  ap- 
pears to  have  received  a  decided  check, 
the  bureau  points  out,  in  the  Middle 
Atlantic,  South  Atlantic,  West  South 
Central,  and  East  North  Central  States, 
in  which  areas  262,000  fewer  persons 
left  farms  in  1930  than  in  1929. 

The  net  movement  of  151,000  persons 
from  farms  in  1930  was  the  smallest 
since  1922,  when  the  bureau  began  to 
make  estimates  of  farm  population 
movement.  It  compares  with  a  net 
movement  of  619,000  persons  from  farms 
in  1929  ;  576,000  in  1928  ;  604,000  in  1927  ; 
1,020,000  in  1925;  679,000  in  1924;  and 
1,120,000  in  1922. 

The  bureau's  estimates  are  based  upon 
actual  surveys  of  farm  families  in  all 
parts  of  the  country.  They  are  com- 
puted on  the  basis  of  sample  data  which 
may  be  used  to  make  national  estimates, 
but  which  do  not  permit  the  making  of 
estimates  by  States. 

The  bureau  estimates  the  movement  to 
and  from  farms,  by  geographic  divisions, 
in  1930,  as  follows: 
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Division 


51,000 
111,000 
236,000 
259,000 
161,000 
145,000 
215,000 

85,000 
129,000 

52,000 

Middle  Atlantic 

95,000 
228,000 

331,  000 

183,000 

136,000 

269,000 

105,  000 

144,000 

Total     

1,  392,  000 

1,  543,  000 

The  bureau  estimates  the  farm  pop- 
ulation, by  geographic  divisions,  as 
follows  : 


Division 

Jan.  1,  1931 

1 

Jan.  1,  1930 

New  England 

Middle  Atlantic 

East  North  Central 

West  North  Central 

619,000 

...        1,759.000 

4,185,000 

4.510.000 

5,437,000 

617,000 
1,  727,  000 
4, 139,  000 
4,541,000 
5,  373,  000 

East  South  Central 

West  South  Central 

Mountain 

Pacific 

...        4.609,000 

...        4.-02.000 

870.000 

939,  000 

4,  523,  000 

4,480,000 

878,000 

944.000 

Total 

...      27,430,000 

27,  222,  000 

SET  MAPES  STANDARDS 

FOR  3  CANNED  FOODS 

(Continued  from   p.  69) 

weight  of  one  average  piece  is  allowed. 
The  liquid  portion  of  the  finished  product 
reads  not  less  than  13°  Brix  (read  at  the 
proper  temperature  for  the  instrument 
used). 

Canned  Peas 

Canned  peas  under  the  new  standard 
are  the  normally  flavored  and  normally 
colored  canned  food  consisting  of  the 
tender,  immature,  unbroken  seed  of  the 
common  or  garden  pea  {Pimm  sativum), 
with  or  without  seasoning  (sugar,  salt), 
and  with  added  potable  water  in  such 
proportion  that  when  the  contents  of  the 
container  are  poured  out  and  returned 
lo  the  container,  standing  on  a  level  sur- 
face, and  the  peas  leveled  with  a  spoon 
without  downward  pressure,  the  liquor  is 
not  above  the  upper  level  of  the  peas. 

The  full  text  of  the  announcement, 
which  will  be  printed  by  the  depart- 
ment, includes  definitions  of  the  various 
terms  used,  details  of  standard  methods 
to  be  employed  in  determining  tender- 
ness, and  certain  exception,  to  the  label- 
ing requirements. 


Dunbar  Sees  Trend  Toward  Legal 
Standards  for  All  Food  Products 


"  There  is  a  trend  in  the  food  indus- 
tries toward  some  form  of  legally  estab- 
lished standards."  said  Dr.  P.  B.  Dun- 
bar, assistant  chief  of  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration,  in  addressing  the 
National  Preservers  Association  at  its 
annual  convention  in  Chicago  last 
month.  '•  Standards  are  essential  for 
effective  food  law  enforcement,*'  he  con- 
tinued. "Under  the  present  administra- 
tive and  advisory  standards  it  is  neces- 
sary in  every  contested  court  action 
brought  under  the  food  anil  drugs  act  to 


establish  the  validity  of  the  standard,  as 
well  as  the  deviation  from  it  of  the  ar- 
ticle under  consideration.  This  imposes 
a  double  burden  on  the  Government  and 
makes  it  exceedingly  difficult  to  deal 
with  products  only  slightly  below  the 
standards. 

"  There  are  two  possible  ways  of  set- 
ting legal  standards  necessary  for  the 
control  of  substandard  products.  There 
may  be  a  legislative  enactment  of  the 
standard  itself,  as  was  done  in  the  case 
of  butter.  Or  Congress  may  authorize 
an  administrative  agency  to  set  up  stand- 
ards having  the  force  and  effect  of  lawT, 
as  was  done  in  the  McNary-Mapes 
amendment  to  the  food  and  drugs  act. 
The  first  procedure  affords  the  industry 
a  definite  standard  ready  for  immediate 
operation  and  imposes  only  a  slight  pre- 
liminary burden  on  the  regulatory  or- 
ganization. Such  standards,  however, 
are  inelastic.  The  second  procedure  is 
not  complete  when  Congress  has  done  its 
part.  The  heavy  task  of  fixing  the  stand- 
ards still  lies  before  the  regulatory  or- 
ganization. These  standards  are  elastic 
and  may  be  made  operative,  one  by  one, 
as  fast  as  they  are  set." 

"  I  think,"  Doctor  Dunbar  concluded, 
"  that  I  am  not  in  error  in  predicting 
that  ultimately  the  food  industries  as  a 
whole  will,  by  their  own  initiative  and 
effort,  bring  about  the  enactment  of  leg- 
islative amendments  of  one  or  the  other 
of  these  two  types,  thus  doing  away  with 
the  present  necessity  for  proving  in  each 
individual  legal  action  brought  under  the 
food  and  drugs  act  the  reasonableness  of 
the  administrative  standards  under 
which  we  operate." 


Ultra- Violet  Light  Increases 

Sporulation,  Says  Pathologist 


"  Ultra-violet  light  increases  the  forma- 
tion of  reproductive  bodies  in  certain 
lower  forms  of  plants,"  says  Mrs.  Alice 
A.  Bailey,  assistant  pathologist  in  horti- 
cultural crops  and  diseases.  Bureau  of 
Plant  Industry.  A  bulb-rotting  organism 
that  never  had  been  known  to  produce 
spores,  by  which  the  proper  classification 
of  the  organism  might  be  made,  was  in- 
duced in  the  course  of  Mrs.  Bailey's  ex- 
periments to  form  these  bodies  after 
irradiation  with  ultra-violet  light.  As  the 
ultra-violet  light  has  some  extremely  dan- 
gerous components,  Mrs.  Bailey  found  it 
necessary  to  filter  out  the  deleterious 
rays  through  glass  filters. 


Peach  canners  in  the  East  are  faced 
with  the  problem  of  getting  the  fruits 
ripened  on  the  tree  but  harvested  before 
they  are  too  soft  to  hold  their  texture, 
say  Charles  W.  Culpepper  and  Dr. 
Joseph  S.  Caldwell,  of  the  Bureau  of 
Plant  Industry.  Varieties  of  peaches 
grown  in  the  East  soften  so  rapidly  in 
ripening  that  individual  peaches  remain 
in  ideal  canning  condition  for  not  more 
than  2-1  to  72  hours.  Prior  to  this  they 
are  lacking  in  flavor  and  color;  later 
they  are  so  soft  they  break  down  in  the 
(aiming  process.  Peaches  should  be 
canned  on  the  day  picked  unless  cold 
storage  is  available. 


Fruit   Fly  Board 

The  Senate  has  passed  a  bill  (S.  6119) 
providing  for  an  investigation  of  the 
losses  that  resulted  from  the  campaign 
for  the  eradication  of  the  Mediterranean 
fruit  fly.  It  would  create  a  Mediterranean 
fruit  fly  board  of  five  members  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
two  members  to  be  representatives  of 
this  department,  one  of  them  to  be  chair- 
man, two  to  be  citizens  of  the  State  of 
Florida,  and  one.  a  representative  at 
large.  Expenditures  under  the  act 
would  be  made  from  funds  appropriated 
for  the  fruit  fly  eradication  campaign. 

Forests  and  Roads 

The  Senate  has  also  passed  a  bill  (S. 
5854)  to  amend  the  provision  of  the 
forestry  exchange  law  with  special  ref- 
erence to  certain  lands  adjacent  to  the 
Cascade  National  Forest  in  Oregon. 
The  Senate  has  passed  a  bill  (H.  J.  Res. 
192)  extending  the  provisions  of  the  re- 
forestation act  to  Porto  Rico,  and  als> 
a  bill  (S.  5314)  to  amend  the  Federal 
highway  act.  This  measure  would  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
cooperate  with  State  highway  depart- 
ments and  with  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  in  the  construction  of  public 
highways  within  Indian  reservations. 

Appropriate  $20,000,000  for  Drought  Relief 

The  Interior  Department  appropria- 
tion bill  (H.  R.  14675)  containing  a 
$20,000,000  item  for  relief  of  drought 
sufferers  and  for  agricultural  rehabilita- 
tion was  adopted  by  the  Senate  on  Feb- 
ruary 14.  when  the  conference  report  on 
the  measure  was  agreed  to  by  a  vote  of 
67  to  15.  This  $20,000,000  relief  item 
supplements  the  seed  and  feed  loan  act 
approved  December  29.  1930.  The  Senate 
receded  from  its  amendment  granting 
under-average  salary  increases.  This 
action  determined  the  procedure  which 
will  be  taken  in  regard  to  this  matter 
in  all  the  executive  department  appro- 
priation bills. 

To   Advance   Agricultural   Extension 

Representative  Ketcham  of  Michigan 
has  introduced  a  bill  (H.  R.  17028)  to 
amend  the  Capper-Ketcham  Act  provid- 
ing for  the  further  development  of  agri- 
cultural extension  work.  This  measure 
would  authorize  appropriations  so  that 
county  agents  and  other  extension  serv- 
ice workers  would  be  free  to  advance 
economic  and  cooperative  marketing 
projects  and  to  cooperate  more  fully 
with  the  farm  organizations  and  with  the 
Federal  Farm  Board.  From  an  author- 
ized appropriation  of  $9S0,000  for  each 
year,  the  Federal  Government  would  pay 
annually  $20,000  for  each  State  and  the 
Territory  of  Hawaii,  on  the  same  condi- 
tions as  those  governing  the  additional 
sums  appropriated  under  the  Capper- 
Ketcham  Act.  In  addition,  the  new  bill 
would  authorize  an  appropriation  of 
$500,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1933.  $500,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  1934,  and  $1,000,000 
annually  thereafter.  The  bill  further  au- 
thorizes   an     annual     appropriation     of 
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$490,000  for  the  employment  of  extension 
specialists  in  agricultural  economics  and 
marketing. 

Supplemental  Appropriation  for  Agriculture 

The  President  has  transmitted  to  Con- 
gress a  supplemental  estimate  of  appro- 
priation for  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture for  the  fiscal  year  1931,  for  the  en- 
forcement of  the  cotton  futures  act  and 
the  United  States  cotton  standards  act. 
It  recommends  an  appropriation  of 
$75,000  for  the  administration  of  regula- 
tions governing  the  licensing  of  cotton 
classers.  Developments  in  1930  created 
a  situation  which  made  imperative  ade- 
quate provision  for  supervising  the  work 
of  cotton  classers  licensed  under  the  cot- 
ton standards  act.  Provision  for  ade- 
quate supervision  of  such  licensees  be- 
came necessary  when  cotton  cooperative 
associations  decided  to  employ  license 
holders  in  their  classification  work. 

Other  Bills  Introduced 

Senator  Norbeck,  of  South  Dakota, 
has  introduced  a  bill  (S.  6152)  to  estab- 
lish a  public  recreation  and  hunting 
ground  in  Brown  County.  S.  Dak. 

Senator  Frazier,  of  North  Dakota,  has 
introduced  a  bill  (S.  6142)  authorizing 
an  appropriation  for  the  construction  of 
roads  and  bridges  in  North  Dakota. 

Senator  Thomas,  of  Idaho,  has  intro- 
duced a  bill  (S.  6130)  authorizing  an 
addition  to  the  Cache  National  Forest, 
Idaho. 

Senator  Hayden,  of  Arizona,  has  intro- 
duced a  bill  (S.  6131)  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  ti  transfer  the 
use  and  control  of  certain  lands  in  the 
Fort  Mohave  Indian  Reservation  to  the 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

Senator  Fess,  of  Ohio,  has  introduced 
a  resolution  (S.  J.  Res.  250)  directing  an 
investigation  and  study  of  transportation 
by  the  various  agencies  engaged  in  inter- 
state commerce. 

Representative  Stone  has  introduced  a 
bill  (H.  R.  17029)  for  the  relief  of  obli- 
gors on  defaulted  commercial  paper  in 
the  drought  or  storm  stricken  areas  of 
the  United  States.  It  would  authorize 
an  appropriation  of  $50,000,000  and  would 
be  administered  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture. 

Representative  Chiperfield,  of  Illinois, 
has  introduced  a  bill  (H.  R.  17030)  au- 
thorizing the  establishment  of  a  migra- 
tory bird  and  game  refuge  along  the 
Illinois  River  in  Illinois. 


Wiltshire  Sides  from  America 
Compared  with  European  Sides 


Four  "  Wiltshire  sides "  from  hogs 
grown  and  slaughtered  in  America  and 
shipped  to  the  English  market  came  back 
to  the  United  States  to  be  used  in  studies 
designed  to  help  American  hog  growers 
compete  on  even  terms  with  European 
and  Canadian  producers  who  now  enjoy 
a  preference  on  the  English  market. 
These  sides  were  produced  at  the  U.  S. 
Range  Livestock  Experiment  Station  at 
Miles  City,  Mont.,  and  were  part  of  an 
importation  of  20  sides  which  the  de- 
partment bought  (  n  the  Liverpool  market 
after  they  had  been  sold  and  graded 
according  to  English  standards. 

In  an  effort  to  help  American  growers 
produce   the   quality   of  Wiltshire  sides 


TWO  LUPINES  SHOWN  TO  BE  POISONOUS  TO  LIVESTOCK 


Plants  Prove  Particularly  Toxic  to  Cattle  in  Tests  at  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  Experiment 
Station   in   West ;    Visibly   Affect   Horses   and   Sheep 


Many  cattle  in  northern  California  and 
in  eastern  Oregon  and  Washington  have 
died  apparently  from  plant  poisoning. 
In  certain  areas  where  the  symptoms 
shown  by  the  affected  animals  were  de- 
scribed as  being  similar  to  those  seen  in 
cattle  poisoned  by  larkspur,  very  little  of 
this  plant  was  present  and  in  some  areas 
none  at  all.  While  making  a  botanical 
survey  in  one  of  these  areas  in  1925,  W. 
W.  Eggleston,  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  In- 
dustry, was  informed  that  a  cattle  owner 
suspected  that  a  species  of  lupine,  known 
botanically  as  Lupinus  caudatus,  was  the 
cause  of  bis  losses.  Another  plant,  iden- 
tified as  Lupinus  laxiflorus  variety  silvi- 
cola,  was  found  in  abundance  in  a  neigh- 
boring area. 

A  quantity  of  the  nearly  mature  fruit 
of  this  plant  was  forwarded  to  the  ex- 
periment station  conducted  by  the  Bureau 
of  Animal  Industry  at  Salina,  Utah. 
Here  it  was  fed  experimentally  to  cattle, 
horses,  and  sheep.  All  three  species  were 
poisoned  by  this  lupine,  but  the  plant 
proved  particularly  dangerous  to  cattle. 
It  was  slightly  less  poisonous  to  horses, 
and  was  only  about  one-tenth  as  toxic  to 
sheep. 

The  visible  effects  of  this  plant  dif- 
fered considerably  in  the  three  classes 
of  animals.  In  cattle  the  symptoms  were 
very  similar  to  those  shown  by  animals 
poisoned  by  larkspur.  There  were 
marked  weakness  and  muscular  trem- 
bling. Poisoned  horses  acted  as  though 
affected  by  a  colic.  Sheep  became  very 
nervous  and  excitable.  The  duration  of 
the  symptoms  varied  from  about  one  hour 
to  more  than  eight  days. 

In  1928  and  again  in  1929  Dr.  C.  D. 
Marsh,  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Indus- 
try, visited  Sherman  County,  Oreg.,  and 
the  Yakima  Indian  Reservation  in  Wash- 
ington.    In  both  of  these  areas  animals 


died  in  1928,  the  symptoms  being  de- 
scribed as  similar  to  those  produced  by 
larkspur.  In  both  areas,  also,  a  small 
lupine,  which  had  been  eaten  to  some 
extent,  presumably  by  cattle,  was  found. 
This  was  later  determined  as  Lupinus 
laxiflorus,  or  a  very  closely  related  va- 
riety. Samples  of  the  fruit  of  this  plant, 
obtained  from  a  pasture  in  Sherman 
County,  Oreg.,  where  cattle  had  died, 
were  fed  to  cattle  and  sheep.  It  proved 
to  be  poisonous,  causing  symptoms  sim- 
ilar to  those  produced  by  the  variety 
silvicola. 

Although  the  study  of  these  plants  and 
their  effects  on  animals  is  not  completed, 
the  results  are  sufficiently  definite  to 
make  it  advisable  to  call  attention  to 
them.  That  the  Lupmus  laxiflorus  va- 
riety silvicola  has  caused  the  loss  of  cat- 
tle in  a  number  of  localities  seems  to  be 
fairly  evident.  It  is  somewhat  less  evi- 
dent that  the  species  Lupinus  laxiflorus 
was  connected  with  the  losses  in  Sherman 
and  the  adjoining  counties  of  Oregon 
and  on  the  Yakima  Indian  Reservation 
in  Washington.  The  fact  should  not  be 
overlooked,  however,  that  these  two 
closely  related  varieties  of  lupine  are 
definitely  poisonous,  that  they  produce 
symptoms  in  cattle  very  similar  to  those 
described  for  the  field  cases,  and  that  one 
or  the  other  of  the  varieties  is  known  to 
grow  in  the  areas  where  the  losses  have 
occurred  and  to  have  been  eaten  by  the 
animals. 

In  addition  to  the  results  obtained  from 
the  field  observations,  and  the  feeding  ex- 
periments with  these  plants,  progress 
has  been  made  in  the  chemical  study  of 
them.  The  work  on  these  lupines  will  be 
continued  in  order  to  determine  their  im- 
portance as  stock-poisoning  plants. — 
A.  B.  Clawson,  Associate  Physiologist, 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry. 


desired  by  the  English  market,  the  de- 
partment is  studying  Wiltshires  produced 
in  the  United  States  and  in  other  coun- 
tries. The  term  "  Wiltshire  side  "  is  used 
largely  in  England  where  it  applies  to 
an  entire  half  of  a  dressed  and  cured 
hog  carcass  with  the  head  removed. 

The  remaining  16  sides  of  the  importa- 
tion were  from  hogs  raised  in  Denmark, 
Poland,  Sweden,  and  Ireland,  and  repre- 
sented the  best  and  medium  grades.  The 
investigators  measured  and  photographed 
the  Wiltshires  from  each  country.  The 
sides  were  then  divided  into  the  English 
cuts,  which  were  also  measured  for 
thickness  of  fat  and  lean  and  the  total 
thickness  of  the  sides.  The  cuts  were 
photographed  and  graded  in  detail  by 
department  specialists. 

Typical  cuts  were  turned  over  to  the 
Bureau  of  Home  Economics  for  cooking 
tests.  A  committee  graded  the  cooked 
meat  for  flavor,  tenderness,  and  desir- 
ability. In  addition,  chemical  analyses 
are  being  made  to  determine  the  per- 
centage of  fat,  lean,  sugar,  and  salt 
present   in  each  kind  of  cut.     The  pro- 


portion of  bone  in  the  cuts  from  various 
samples  is  also  being  studied. 

For  many  years  the  English  market 
has  discriminated  against  American  Wilt- 
shire sides,  assigning  as  the  reason  that 
American  hogs  lacked  the  type  and  distri- 
bution of  lean  in  the  carcass  that  was  to 
be  found  in  the  pork  carcasses  produced 
in  Denmark,  Ireland,  and  even  Canada. 
Englishmen  also  expressed  a  preference 
for  the  milder  curing  of  the  meat,  as  is 
the  custom  in  these  other  countries. 

Certain  livestock  and  meat  terms  carry 
different  meanings  to  English  and  Amer- 
ican consumers.  To  the  Englishman, 
bacon  means  the  entire  side  of  the  hog. 
A  strip  of  breakfast  bacon  in  England  is 
usually  a  quarter  of  an  inch  or  more 
thick  and  may  contain  one  of  the  spare- 
ribs  or  a  part  of  the  pork  chop  as  well 
as  the  strip  of  fat  and  lean  which  is 
known  as  bacon  in  the  United  States. 
This  use  of  the  entire  cross  section  of 
the  carcass  without  trimming  off  the  sur- 
plus fat  makes  it  important  that  a  Wilt- 
shire side  show  only  moderate  finish 
and  a  good  distribution  of  fat  and  lean. 
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CIVIL-SERVICE  EXAMINATIONS 

ASSISTANT  DAIRY  HUSBANDMAN  ($2,600  to  $3,200 

a  year). — To  fill  vacancies  in  the  Bureau  of 
Dairy  Industry,  Department  of  Agriculture, 
for  duty  in  Washington,  D.  C,  and  in  the 
field.  Competitors  will  not  be  required  to  re- 
port for  examination  at  any  place,  but  will  be 
rated  on  their  education,  experience,  and  gen- 
eral fitness,  and  on  a  thesis.  Applicants  must 
have  been  graduated  from  a  college  or  uni- 
versity of  recognized  standing,  with  major 
work  in  dairying  or  dairy  husbandry  ;  and,  in 
addition,  must  have  had  at  least  two  years' 
experience  in  research  connected  with  some 
phase  of  dairy  husbandry ;  provided,  that  in 
lieu  of  the  required  experience  applicants  may 
substitute,  year  for  year,  graduate  study  in 
dairy  husbandry.  Applications  must  be  on 
file  with  the  Civil  Service  Commission  at 
Washington,  D.  O,  not  later  than  March  18, 
1931. 

SENIOR  ENTOMOLOGIST  (INSECTS  AFFECTING  MAN 
AND  ANIMALS  ($4,600  to  $5,400  a  year),— To  fill 
vacancies  in  the  Bureau  of  Entomology,  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  for  duty  in  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  or  in  the  field.  Competitors 
will  not  be  required  to  report  for  examina- 
tion at  any  place,  but  will  be  rated  on  their 
education  and  experience,  and  on  a  published 
writing  or  a  thesis.  Applicants  must  show 
that  they  have  been  graduated  from  a  college 
or  university  of  recognized  standing  with 
major  work  '  in  entomology  and  related  sub- 
jects and  tnat  they  have  had  at  least  six 
years  of  responsible  experience  in  entomologi- 
cal research ;  provided,  that  successful  grad- 
uate study  in  entomology  may  be  substituted 
year  for  year  for  the  required  experience 
up  to  a  total  of  three  years.  Not  less  than 
four  years  of  the  required  experience  or 
graduate  study  must  have  been  in  research 
on  insect  physiology  and  biochemistry.  Ap- 
plications must  be  on  file  with  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  at  Washington,  D.  C,  not 
later  than  March  11,   1931. 

PRINTER,  SLUG-MACHINE  OPERATOR;  PRINTER, 
MONOTYPE  KEYBOARD  OPERATOR:  PRINTER,  PROOF- 
READER; PROOF  EDITOR;  BOOKBINDER.— To  fill 
vacancies  in  the  Government  Printing  Office 
and  in  the  position  of  bookbinder  in  the  Bu- 
reau of  Engraving  and  Printing.  Competitors 
will  not  be  required  to  report  for  examination 
at  any  place,  but  will  be  rated  on  their  educa- 
tion, training,  and  experience.  Applicants  for 
slug-machine  operator  and  monotype  keyboard 
operator  must  have  served  an  apprenticeship 
or  the  equivalent  of  not  less  than  four  years 
In  the  printing  trade.  Certain  additional  ex- 
perience is  also  required.  Applicants  for 
proofreader  must  have  successfully  completed 
eight  grades  of  formal  education,  must  have 
served    a    four    years'    apprenticeship    in    the 


printing  trade,  and  must  have  had  one  year's 
experience  in  reading  book  or  magazine  proof 
for  publication,  in  other  than  a  newspaper 
office.  Applicants  for  proof  editor  must  have 
been  graduated  from  a  college  or  university 
of  recognized  standing  and  must  have  had  at 
least  two  years'  experience  in  reading  book 
or  magazine  proof  for  publication.  Applicants 
for  bookbinder  must  show  that  they  have 
served  an  apprenticeship  or  the  equivalent  of 
at  least  four  years  in  the  several  essential 
elements  of  the  bookbinding  trade.  Applica- 
tions must  be  on  file  with  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  at  Washington,  D.  C,  not  later 
than  March  18.   1931. 

HEAD  OF  INDUSTRIAL  TRAINING  DEPARTMENT 
($2,900  a  year);  INSTRUCTOR  OF  SHOP  SUBJECTS, 
SENIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL  ($2,300  a  year!;  INSTRUCTOR 
OF  SHOP  SUBJECTS,  JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL  ($2,000  a 
year). — To  fill  vacancies  in  the  Indian  Field 
Service  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 
Competitors  will  not  be  required  to  report  for 
examination  at  any  place,  but  will  be  rated 
on  their  education,  training,  and  experience, 
and  on  a  thesis  or  discussion.  Applicants  for 
head  of  industrial  training  department  must 
show  at  least  two  years'  experience  as  a  wage 
earner  in  trade  or  industrial  occupations.  In 
addition,  they  must  show  two  years'  of  suc- 
cessful experience  in  personnel  management 
in  industry,  as  vocational  teacher,  as  instruc- 
tor in  an  organized  apprentice-training  pro- 
gram, or  any  combination  of  such  experience. 
Applicants  for  instructor  of  shop  subjects, 
senior  high  school,  must  show  that  they  have 
had  at  least  two  years  of  successful  experi- 
ence in  teaching  industrial  arts ;  applicants 
for  instructor  of  shop  subjects,  junior  high 
school,  must  show  one  year  of  such  experi- 
ence. In  addition,  applicants  for  either  posi- 
tion must  show  that  they  have  completed  at 
least  two  years'  study  in  the  teaching  of  in- 
dustrial arts  in  a  suitable  institution,  and  a 
total  of  two  years'  experience  as  a  wage  earner 
in  trade  or  industrial  occupations.  Applica- 
tions must  be  on  file  with  the  Civil  Service 
Commission,  Washington,  D.  C,  not  later 
than  March   25.    1931. 

TEACHER,  SENIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL  (GRADES  10-12) 
($1,860  a  year);  TEACHER,  JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL 
(GRADES  7-9)  ($1,680  a  year)  ;  TEACHER,  INTERME- 
DIATE (GRADES  4-6)  ($1,680  a  year);  TEACHER, 
PRIMARY  (GRADES  1-3)  ($1,680  a  year).— To  fill 
vacancies  in  the  Indian  Service.  Competitors 
will  be  rated  on  pedagogy  (questions  on  edu- 
cational methods,  school  discipline  and  ad- 
ministration, history  and  science  of  educa- 
tion) and  on  their  education,  training,  and 
experience.  Certain  specified  education  and 
experience  is  required.  Applications  must  be 
on  file  with  the  Civil  Service  Commission  at 
Washington,  D.  C,  not  later  than  March  10, 
1931. 

Full  information  on  these  examinations  may 
be  obtained  from  the  United  States  Civil  Serv- 
ice Commission,  Washington,  D.  C,  or  from 
the  Secretary  of  the  United  States  Civil  Serv- 
ice Board  of  Examiners  at  the  post  office  or 
customhouse  in  any  city. 


NEW  EXTENSION  WORK  IN  ENTOMOLOGY 

New  extension  work  in  entomology  has  been 
started  by  the  Bureau  of  Entomology  and  the 
Office  of  Cooperative  Extension  Work,  cover- 
ing particularly  Central,  Eastern,  and  North- 
eastern States.  Fred  D.  Butcher  and  M.  P. 
Jones  will  work  on  the  project.  Mr.  Butcher 
will  work  principally  on  control  of  insects 
affecting  crops  of  the  West  Central  States, 
such  as  wheat,  corn,  and  potatoes.  Mr. 
Jones's  work  will  include  control  measures  for 
insects  attacking  fruit  and  vegetable  crops 
chiefly.  His  territory  will  include  Ohio,  Ken- 
tucky, and  all  the  Eastern  and  Northeastern 
States. 

Mr.  Butcher,  a  graduate  of  the  University 
of  Kansas,  was  entomologist  for  the  Iowa 
Extension  Service  from  the  time  of  his  grad- 
uation until  January,  1931,  when  he  came  to 
the  department.  Mr.  Jones  is  a  graduate  of 
Ohio  State  University.  On  graduation  he  be- 
came entomologist  for  the  Ohio  Extension 
Service,  leaving-  to  come  to  the  department 
the  first  of  this  year. 


C.  R.  ANDERSON  DIES 

Clarence  R.  Anderson,  professor  of  forestry 
extension,  Pennsylvania  State  College,  died 
January  30.  Mr.  Anderson  was  engaged  in 
forestry  work  for  Pennsylvania  State  College 
for  16  years,  coming  to  the  institution  as 
instructor  in  forestry  in  1914.  and  was  one 
of  the  pioneers  in  forestry  extension.  He  was 
a  native  of  Cecil  Countv.  Md.,  took  his  under- 
graduate training  at  Dickinson  College,  and 
received  the  degree  of  master  of  forestry  from 
Yale  Forestry  School  in  1913. 


OFFICIAL  ANNOUNCEMENT 


OFFICE  OF  THE  SECRETARY 
Extensions    of    Temporary    Appointments 

Memorandum  610  (February  3,  1931). — 
Paragraph  443  of  the  administrative  regula- 
tions is  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"  Temporary  appointments  in  classified  posi- 
tions for  job  service  or  during  absene  of  per- 
manent employee. — When  the  services  of  a  tem- 
porary assistant  in  a  classified  position  are 
required  for  the  performance  of  a  specific  job 
of  work,  or  during  the  absence  of  a  permanent 
employee,  a  temporary  appointment  may  be 
recommended  for  a  period  not  exceeding  three 
months,  which  may  be  extended  for  an  addi- 
tional period  not  exceeding  three  months  with 
the  prior  approval  of  the  district  or  local  sec- 
retary (see  par.  439).  A  request  for  a  certifi- 
cation of  eligibles  must  be  transmitted  to  the 
district  or  local  secretary,  giving  a  statement 
of  the  nature  of  the  duties  and  the  full  period 
for  which  it  is  contemplated  the  service  will 
be  required.  Recommendation  for  appoint- 
ment under  the  certificate  or  authorization 
received  in  response  to  such  a  request  must 
be  in  accordance  with  these  regulations  (see 
pars.  424  and  428).  No  appointment  may  be 
made  for  a  period  in  excess  of  that  authorized 
by  the  district  secretary.  A  temporary  ap- 
pointment to  a  classified  position  for  a  period 
not  exceeding  30  days  may  be  recommended 
in  the  monthly  lists  (see  par.  437),  but  report 
should  be  made  in  each  case  to  the  district 
secretary  immediately  when  the  person  is  em- 
ployed." 

Paragraph  447  of  the  administrative  regu- 
lations of  the  department  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows  : 

"Prior  approval  for  extension  of  temporary 
appointments  required. — The  prior  approval  of 
the  district  secretary  is  required  for  the  ex- 
tension  of   all   temporary   appointments." 

Paragraph  448  is  revoked. 

Paragraph  453  of  the  administrative  regu- 
lations of  the  department  is  amended  by  the 
elimination  of  the  last  paragraph  reading : 
"(3)  For  an  additional  period  not  to  exceed 
three  months  in  extension  of  an  original  ap- 
pointment made  through  certification  or  au- 
thorization by  the  commission  for  three  months 
in  the  absence  of  eligibles." 

Paragraph  454  of  the  administrative  regu- 
lation is  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"Authority  for  temporary  appointments  and 
extensions. — Prior  authority  of  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Commission  is  required  for  the  following  : 
(1)  Any  temporary  appointments  which  will 
exceed  30  days'  duration,  except  as  provided 
in  paragraph  453.  (2)  The  extension  of  any 
temporary  appointment. 

"Authority  for  extension  of  temporary  ap- 
pointments should  be  requested  in  ample  time 
for  prior  approval  by  the  commission.  Re: 
quests  should  show  the  necessity  for  the  ex- 
tension and  name  a  definite  date  when  the 
work  will  be  completed." 

The  above  action  is  necessary  to  correct 
the  regulation  to  conform  with  the  present 
procedure  of  making  appointments  and  due  to 
the  fact  that  under  date  of  January  17,  1931, 
the  Civil  Service  Commission  withdrew  the 
general  authority  for  the  extension  beyond 
three  months  for  an  additional  period  not  to 
exceed  three  months  of  all  original  appoint- 
ments made  through  certification  from  the 
commission's  register  or  authorized  by  the 
commission  for  three  months  in  the  absence 
of  eligibles  for  service  outside  of  Washington, 
D.  C.  The  withdrawal  of  this  authority  is 
effective  as  of  February  1,  1931. 

All  bureaus  will  see  that  each  recommenda- 
tion form  includes  information  as  to  the  neces- 
sity for  the  extension  of  a  temporary  appoint- 
ment and  a  definite  date  as  to  when  the  work 
will  be  completed.  If  this  information  is  not 
furnished,  the  commission  will  withhold  action 
upon  the  request  for  extension  until  it  is 
received.  The  commission  will  likewise  expect 
definite  information  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
work  and  length  of  time  contemplated  it  will 


last    on    all    requests    for    original    temporary 
appointment   or  for   the   certification   of   r" 
bles  to  fill  a  temporary  position. 


eligi- 


In  recognition  of  the  value  of  forests  to  the 
State,  the  new  Arizona  Tear  Book  devotes  14 
pages  to  a  description  of  the  eight  national 
forests  within  its  borders,  and  to  their  ad- 
ministration, resources,  and  recreational 
values.      It  also   tells  how  to  prevent  fires. 
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DEPARTMENT  TELEPHONE  CHANGES 
ADDITIONS 


Tele- 
phone 
No. 

Name 

Room 

Location 

204 

400 

214 

424W 

31 

343W 

827 

115W 

127E 

118W 

221  Linworth  PI.  SW, 

159 

Administration. 

363 

Cowgill,  H.  B.  (BPI)      -                            

West  Wing. 

220  13th  St.  SW 

West  Wing. 

1358  B.  St.  SW. 

130 

Ferrall,  John  A.  (BPI) 

West  Wing. 

127 

Fletcher,  C   C   (GS)       

East  Wing. 

507 

Haskell,  R  J  (GEW) 

West  Wing. 

793 

220W 
319 

233W 
956 
217 
408 
221 

417E 
802c 

214W 
304 
318 
208 
320 
221 
336 
317 
213 
342 
404 
502 
220 
209 
215 
709 

408W 
516 

West  Wing. 

769 

300  Linworth  PI.  SW. 

481 

Bain,  H.  F.  (BPI).    

727-2 

Baxter,  Mrs.  S.  Alice  (BAE)       ...                                

787 

300  Linworth  PL  SW. 

396 

300  Linworth  PI.  SW. 

772 

Burgess,  John  A.  (BAE)                                                   

1358  B.  St.  SW. 

425 

Burkey,  Lloyd  A.  (BDI) 

>FFB 

Derrick,  B.  B.  (CEW) 

13th  and  Pa.  Ave. 

506 

Doolittle,  S.  P.  (BPI) 

334 

Ford,  Olive  M.  (BAE)  

1358  B  St.  SW. 

394 

300  Linworth  PI.  SW. 

.   677 

Lanham,  William  B.  (BAE) . 

300  Linworth  PI.  SW. 

636 

300  Linworth  PL  SW. 

772 

Moore,  Gladys  C.  (BAE)  

300  Linworth  PL  SW. 

3 

Nelson,  H.  A.  (Sec) 

713 

300  Linworth  PL  SW. 

697 

Norris,  Annie  M.  (BAE) 

300  Linworth  PL  SW. 

78 

O'Neal,  H.  T.  (Sec)         

715 

Parker,  Edward  C.  (BAE)  . 

300  Linworth  PL  SW. 

762 

Pease,  Vinnie  A.  (CS) __ 

216  13th  St.  SW. 

610 

Poulsen,  Mrs.  Edna  Earl  (BAE)  

300  Linworth  PL  SW. 

790 

Shaw,  Harry  B.  (PQCA)      

1729  New  York  Ave.  NW. 

632 

300  Linworth  PL  SW. 

207 

1358  B  St.  SW. 

300 

Stevens,  N.  E.  (BPI) 

West  Wing. 

365 

Walsh,  Mrs.  Lillian  V.  (BAE) 

1358  B  St.  SW. 

CORRECTIONS 


451 

Duvel,  J.  W.  T.  (GFA) 

104 
506 
207 
104 

397 

Gray,  Mrs.  Martha  B.  (BAE). 

1358  B  St.  SW. 

25 

Hoffman,  H.  F.  (Sec) 

622 

Mehl,  J.  M.  (GFA) 

135 

Chileott,  Ellery  C.  (BPI) 

286 

Dove,  Samuel  R.  (Sec) 

54 

Lowell,  Paul  McC  (FDA) 

463 

Pritchard,  F.  J.  (BPI) 

Federal  Farm  Board. 


PRINCIPAL  LIBRARY  ACCESSIONS 


Agriculture 

Mexico.  Secretaria  de  agricultura  y  fo- 
mhnto.  Almanaque,  ano  1 ;  1931.  Tacu- 
baya,  Mex.,   1930. 

Dairying 

Boillot,  Ed.  Traite  de  comptabilite'  laitiere. 
Ed.  2.  Paris,  Librairie  des  sciences  agri- 
coles,   1913. 

Drainage 

Etcheverrt,  B.  A.  Land  drainage  and  flood 
protection.     New  York,   McGraw-Hill,    1931. 

Roads,  Engineering 

Brown,  C.  K.  The  state  highway  system  of 
North  Carolina.  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C,  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina  press,  1931. 

Chamber  of  commerce  of  the  united 
states.  Natural  resources  production 
dept.  National  water  power  policies 
committee.  National  aspects  of  water 
power  development.     Washington,   1930. 


Dawson,  James,  jr.  Belting  and  its  appli- 
cation.    London,  Chapman  &  Hall,  1930. 

Dencer,  F.  W.  Detailing  and  fabricating 
structural  steel.  Ed.  2.  New  York, 
McGraw-Hill,   1930. 

Gest,  A.  P.  Engineering.  New  York,  Long- 
mans,  Green,   1930. 

Hayden,  A.  G.  The  rigid-frame  bridge.  New 
York,   Wiley,   1931. 

Johnson,  J.  B.  Materials  of  construction, 
rewritten  by  M.  O.  Withey  and  James 
Aston ;  ed.  by  F.  E.  Turneaure.  Ed.  7. 
New  York    Wiley,  1930. 

Plumley,  Stuart.  Oxy-acetylene  welding 
and  cutting.  Minneapolis,  University 
printing  company,  1930. 

Urquhart,  L.  C,  and  O'Rourke,  C.  E.  De- 
sign of  steel  structures.  New  York, 
McGraw-Hill,   1930. 

Entomology 

Bradley,  J.  C.  A  manual  of  the  genera  of 
beetles  of  America  north  of  Mexico.  Ithaca, 
N.  Y.,  Daw,  Illston,  1930. 

Taxation 

Chattanooga,  Tenn.  State  tax  conference. 
proceedings.      [n.   p.,    1930?] 

New  Jersey.  Commission  to  investigate 
county  and  municipal  taxation  and  ex- 
penditures.    Report  no.  1.     Trenton,  1931. 

North  Carolina.  State  tax  commission. 
Report.     Raleigh,  1930. 


NOON  NETWORK  PROGRAM 


Schedule  of  Speakers  and  Their  Sub- 
jects and  Dates  for  the  Broadcast  Week 
Beginning  Monday,  March  16. 


The  network  radio  program  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  and  Federal  Farm  Board 
speakers  is  broadcast  during  the  National 
Farm  and  Hour  Hour  by  38  associated  stations 
of  the  National  Broadcasting  Co.  from  12.55  to 
1.10  p.  m. 

Monday,  March   16,   1931 

Moth  Control. — E.  A.  Back,  principal  ento- 
mologist, division  of  stored-product  insects, 
Bureau   of   Entomology. 

The  Price  Situation. — Dr.  O.  C.  Stine, 
principal  agricultural  economist,  division  of 
statistical  and  historical  research,  Bureau  of 
Agricultural  Economics. 

Tuesday,  March  17 

Progressive  Garden  Club  Meeting, — W.  R. 
Beattie,  horticulturist,  Bureau  of  Plant  In- 
dustry,  presiding. 

Thursday,  March  19 

The  Household  Calendar. — Mrs.  Rowena 
Schmidt  Carpenter,  specialist  in  child  nutrition, 
division  of  foods  and  nutrition,  Bureau  of 
Home    Economics. 

The  Plant  Disease  Situation. — R.  J. 
Haskell,  plant  pathologist,  office  of  cooperative 
extension  work,  Extension  Service. 

Friday,  March  20 

The  Farm  Business  Library. — M.  S.  Eisen- 
hower, director  of  information,  United  States 
Department    of   Agriculture. 

The  Week  With  The  Farm  Board. — Frank 
Ridgway,  director  of  information,  Federal  Farm 
Board. 

Second  Farm  Board  speaker  to  be  announced. 

Farm  and  Home  Hoar  Stations 

WJZ,  New  York;  WJR,  Detroit;  KWK,  St. 
Louis;  KSTP,  St.  Paul;  WRVA,  Richmond; 
WJAX,  Jacksonville  ;  WIIAS,  Louisville  ;  WMC, 
Memphis ;  WJDX,  Jackson ;  KVOO,  Tulsa : 
KPRC,  Houston ;  WKY,  Oklahoma  City ; 
WRC,  Washington ;  WDAF,  Kansas  City ; 
WBZ,  Springfield ;  WBZA,  Boston ;  WHAM, 
Rochester  ;  KYW,  Chicago  ;  WREN,  Lawrence  ; 
WEBC,  Superior-Duluth ;  WIOD,  Miami 
Beach ;  WSM,  Nashville ;  WSB,  Atlanta ; 
WSMB,  New  Orleans;  WFAA-WBAP,  Dallas- 
Fort  Worth ;  WOAI,  San  Antonio ;  WOW, 
Omaha  ;  KDKA,  Pittsburgh  ;  WAPI,  Birming- 
ham ;  KTHS,  Hot  Springs ;  KEAB,  Lincoln ; 
WLW,  Cincinnati ;  WPTF,  Raleigh ;  WBAL, 
Baltimore  ;  WHO,  Des  Moines ;  WOC,  Daven- 
port ;  KOA,  Denver ;  WFLA,  Clearwater ; 
WSUN,  St.  Petersburg.  The  following  sta- 
tions take  the  Farm  and  Flome  Hour  on  Sat- 
urday only  :  KGO,  Oakland  ;  KGW,  Portland  ; 
KHQ,  Spokane ;  KFI,  Los  Angeles ;  and  KPO, 
San   Francisco. 


Tennessee  state  tax  committee.  Tennessee 
taxation  and  public  finance.     Nashville,  1930. 

Lighting 

Harrison,  Ward,  and  others.  Street  lighting 
practice.     New  York,  McGraw-Hill,  1930. 

Kunerth,  William.  A  text-book  of  illumina- 
tion.    New  York,  Wiley,  1929. 

Textiles 

Moser,  C.  K.  The  cotton  textile  industry  of 
Far  Eastern  countries.  Boston,  Pepperell 
manufacturing  co.,  1930. 

Economics,  Commerce 

American  acceptance  council.  Bankers  ac- 
ceptances, principles  and  practices.  New 
York,  19^9. 

Durand,  E.  D.  American  industry  and  com- 
merce.    Boston,  Ginn,  1930. 

Gross,  Herbert.  Tabakmonopol  und  freie 
tabakwirtschaft.  Jena,  Fischer.  1930. 
(Probleme  der  weltwirtschaft ;  schriften  des 
Instituts  fur  weltwirtschaft  und  seeverkehr 
an  der  Universitat  Kiel,  hrsg.  von  Bernhard 
Harms,  51.) 
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Institute  fob  government  research,  Wash- 
ington. D.  C.  Report  on  a  survey  of  the 
organization  and  administration  of  the  state 
srovernment  of  North  Carolina.  Washington. 
1930. 

Biography 

Teact.  H.  C.  American  naturists.  New  York, 
Dutton,  1930. 

Bibliography 

Lawrence  college.  Institute  of  paper 
chemistry.  Library  of  the  Institute  of  pa- 
per chemistrv  at  Lawrence  college.  Appleton. 
Wisconsin.  Appleton.  1930.  (Bulletin  v.  1, 
no.  2.) 

Periodicals  Currently  Received 
Housing,     quarterly,     v.  19.  no.  4-  Dec.  1930- 

New  York. 
Kweekersblad.      weeklv.      jaarg.    34.    no.    1- 

Jan.  2.  1931-  Haarlem. 
Radio  world,     weeklv.     v.  18.  no.  15-  Dec.  27. 

1930-  New  York. 


EXPERIMENT-STATION  PUBLICATIONS 

The  librarr  of  the  Office  of  Experiment 
Stations  maintains,  but  for  library  purposes 
only,  a  complete  file  of  all  the  publications 
issued  bv  the  State  experiment  stations.  It 
has  recently  received  the  following  new  State 
publications. 

(This  department  has  none  of  these  State  pub- 
lications for  distribution,  but  usually  they  may 
be  obtained  from  the  stations  issuing  them.  For 
convenience  in  writing  to  a  station,  the  postal 
address  point  where  the  station  is  located  in  the 
State  is  given  at  the  end  of  each  of  the  entries 
below.) 

The  date  to  plant  corn  in  Colorado.  D.  W. 
Robertson.  A.  Kezer.  and  G.  W.  Deming. 
(Colorado  Sta.  Bui.  369.  8  pp..  3  figs.  Dec. 
1930.1      Fort  Collins. 

Oat  varieties  in  Colorado.  D.  W.  Robertson 
et  al.  (Colorado  Sta.  Bui.  370.  34  pp.,  3 
figs.     Dec.   1930.)      Fort  Collins. 

Diseases  of  poultrv.  I.  E.  Newborn.  (Colo- 
rado Sta.  Bui.  372,  42  pp..  17  figs.  Dec. 
1930.)     Fort  Collins. 

The.  cost  of  cooling  milk  with  electricity.  E. 
O.  Anderson.  <  Connecticut  Storrs  Sta.  Bui. 
170.  23  pp..  2  figs.     Nov.  1930.)      Storrs. 

A  year's  progress  in  solving  farm  problems 
of  Illinois  :  Annual  report,  Illinois  Agricul- 
tural Experiment  Station  .  .  .  for  year 
ended  June  30,  1930.  H.  W.  Mumford  et 
al.  296  pp.,  53  figs.  1930.  Compiled  by 
F.  J.  Keilholz.     Urbana. 

Swine  performance  record  litter  comparisons. 
C.  C.  Culbertson,  J.  M.  Evvard.  H.  H.  Kil- 
dee.  and  M.  D.  Helser.  (Iowa  Sta.  Bui. 
277.  pp.  S6-116.  4  figs.     Feb.  1931.)     Ames. 

Meteoroloeical  observations  for  Januarv.  1931. 
C.  I.  Gunness  and  K.  M.  Wheeler.  (Massa- 
chusetts Sta.  Met.  Bui.  505.  4  pp.  Jan. 
1931.)     Amherst. 

A  five-year  economic  study  of  125  farms  in 
Curry  and  Roosevelt  Counties.  New  Mex- 
ico, Part  I  of  Economics  of  agriculture  on 
dry-land  farms  in  eastern  New  Mexico.  L. 
H.  Hauter.  A.  L.  Walker,  and  O.  Y.  Wells. 
(New  Mexico  Sta.  Bui.  186.  70  pp..  15  figs. 
June  1930.)      State  College. 

Production  requirements,  costs,  and  returns 
from  dry-land  farming  in  eastern  New  Mex- 
ico, Part  II  of  Economics  of  agriculture  on 
dry-land  farms  in  eastern  New  Mexico. 
L.  H.  Hauter.  A.  L.  Walker,  and  O.  V.  Wells. 
(New  Mexico  Sta.  Bui.  187,  59  pp.,  21  figs. 
June  1930.)      State  College. 

Bulletins  and  circulars  available  at  the  ex- 
periment station.  (New  York  State  Sta. 
Circ.  116.  6  pp.,  3  figs.  July  1930.) 
Geneva. 

The  Bimonthly  Bulletin.  (Ohio  Sta.  Bimo. 
Bui.  148.  32  pp..  8  figs.  Jan.-Feb.  1931.) 
Wooster. 

Newer  truck  crop  area  studies,  a  preliminary 
economic  report.  W.  C.  Jensen  and  C. 
Gunnells.       (South    Carolina    Sta.    Circ.    45, 

31  pp.,     4     figs.       Jan.     1931.1        Clemson 
College. 

Research  leads  to  farm  progress  :  Report  of 
Oklahoma  .  .  .  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station  for  Julv  1.  1926.  to  June  30,  1930. 
C.  P.  Blackwell  et  al.  351  pp..  46  figs. 
[1930.]      Stillwater. 

Methods  of  ginning  in  relation  to  the  grade 
and  staple  of  cotton.  D.  T.  Killough  and 
G.     T.     McNess.      (Texas     Sta.     Bui.     416. 

32  pp.,     10    figs.       Nov.     1930.1       College 
Station. 

Varieties   of   cotton    for   north    Texas.      P.    B. 

Dunkle.       (Texas     Sta.     Bui.     417.     31     pp. 

Nov.    1930.)      College    Station. 
Digestibility   bv   sheep   of  the  constituents  of 

the   nitrogen-free    extract    of    feeds.      G.    S. 

Fraps.      (Texas  Sta.  Bui.  418,  15  pp.     Nov. 

1930.)      College    Station. 


New  Lantern  Slides  Tell  how  to 
Prevent  Stinking  Smut  of  Wheat 


A  series  of  lantern  slides,  Increase  Wheat 
Profits  by  Preventing  Stinking  Smut,  has  been 
completed,  especially  for  the  use  of  county 
extension  agents  and  others  in  spring-wheat 
growing  States.  Its  46  slides  show  the  symp- 
toms of  stinking  smut,  the  losses  in  yield  and 
market  value  caused  by  the  smut,  and  methods 
of  seed  treatment  to  prevent  the  disease.  Sup- 
plementary notes  for  use  in  presenting  the 
subject  are  furnished  with  the  slides. 

The  series.  No.  265,  is  available  for  loan 
from  the  Office  of  Cooperative  Extension  Work, 
Extension  Service.  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture.  Washington.  D.  C.  and  may 
be  obtained  on  either  film  strip  or  on  glass 
slides.  It  was  prepared  in  cooperation  with 
the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry. 


LISTS   12,000  SCHOOL  OFFICIALS 


Two  parts  of  tie  1931  Educational  Directory, 
listing  nearly  12,000  school  officials  of  the 
United  States,  their  names,  positions,  and  ad- 
dresses, have  been  issued  by  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation,  Department  of  the  Interior. 

Part  1,  Elementary  and  Secondary  School  Sys- 
tems, lists  7,850  names,  including  superintend- 
ents in  cities,  towns,  counties,  and  parochial 
schools,  as  well  as  State  superintendents  and 
commissioners  of  education  and  their  staffs,  and 
the  staff  of  the  United  States  Office  of  Education. 

Part  2,  Institutions  of  Higher  Education,  lists 
3,810  names,  including  presidents  and  other 
officers  of  universities,  colleges,  junior  colleges, 
heads  of  departments  of  education,  presidents  or 
deans  of  schools  of  theology,  law,  medicine, 
dentistry,  pharmacy,  osteopathy,  veterinary  medi- 
cine, and  commerce,  schools,  colleges,  or  de- 
partments of  eigineering,  presidents  of  institu- 
tions for  the  training  of  teachers,  and  directors 
of  summer  schools  of  universities,  colleges,  and 
normal   schools. 

Part  3,  Educational  Associations,  Boards,  and 
Foundations,  and  Educational  Periodicals,  includ- 
ing a  new  section,  Directors  of  Educational  Re- 
search, will  go  to  the  Public  Printer  within  a 
few  weeks. 

Two  other  educational  directories — Accredited 
Secondary  Schools  I  high  schools  I  in  the  United 
States,  Bulletin  <1930i  No.  24,  and  Accredited 
Higher  Institutions,  Bulletin  I  1930 1  No.  19 — 
were  recently  released  by  the  Office  of  Education. 


Articles    and   Written   Addresses    By 

Department  People  in  Outside 

Publications 

Agricultural  Economics 

Elleebrock,  Charlotte. — Steaks  that  satisfy 

bear   U.    S.    stamp.      International   Steward, 

Jan..   1931,  p.   142. 
Gibbons.  C.  E. — Complete  market  news  service 

operated  bv  livestock  agency.     U.  S.  Daily. 

Dec.  22.  1S30,  p.  4. 
Economic    studies    conducted    to    aid 

livestock  industries.      U.   S.   Daily.   Dec.   18. 

1930,  p.  4. 
Manv  experiments  conducted   in  fixing 

livestock  standards.      U.    S.   Daily.   Dec.   20, 

1930.  p.   7. 

Uniform    livestock    standards    said    to 


present  difficult  task.     U.  S.  Daily,  Dec.  19. 
1930,  p.   19. 

Sherman.  Caroline  B. — Lefs  Take  Down  the 
Fences !  Amer.  Bankers  Jour..  Feb..  1931. 
p.  661. 

Sherman.  Wells  A. — Accurate  information  es- 
sential in  marketing  fruits  and  vegetables. 
D.  S.  Daily.  Jan.  2,  1931.  p.  4. 

Specific  studies  are  conducted  for  mar- 
keting vegetables.  U.  S.  Daily.  Jan.  3.  1931, 
p.  3. 

Standardization     of     vegetables     and 


fruits  as  aid  to  producer.     U.  S.  Daily.  Dec. 
31.    1930.   p.  4. 
Wall.  N.  J. — The  big  seed  grain  loan.     Amer. 
Bankers  Assn.  Jour..  Feb..  1931.  p.  671. 

Animal   Industry 

Btsrly.  T.  C. — The  effects  of  breed  on  the 
growth  of  the  chick  embryo.  Jour.  Morph. 
Pbvsiol..  vol.  50.  no  2.  pp.  341.  359.  Dec. 
.->.   1930. 

Biological    Survey 

Denmead.  Talbott. —  A  naturalized  citizen 
[ring-necked  pheasant].  Hunter-Trader- 
Trapper,  vol.  62.  no.  2.  p.  7,  illus..  Feb.. 
1931. 


Gabrielson,  I.  N. — Pentstemons  of  western 
gardens.  Country  Life.  vol.  59,  no.  3,  p. 
67-68,   78.  illus..  'Jan.   1931. 

Gillham,  C.  E. — Whitewings  of  the  Casa 
Grande.  Outdoor  Life.  vol.  69,  no.  3.  p. 
22-23,    54.   illus.,   Mar.    1931. 

Jewett,  S.  G. — Birds  of  the  Portland 
(Oregon  i  region.  Bird-Lore,  vol.  33.  no.  1, 
p.  21-23.   Jan.-Feb.   1931. 

Kelso,  Leon. — Christmas  bird  census.  1930  : 
Aurora.  Colo.  Bird-Lore.  vol.  33.  no.  1,  p. 
73.    Jan.-Feb.    1931. 

Oberholser,  H.  C. — October  and  November 
birds  about  Washington,  D.  C.  Bird-Lore, 
vol.  33.  no.  1,  p.  13-14.  Jan.-Feb.  1931. 

Preble,  E.  A. — Reviews  of  Seton*s  "  Game 
Animals  and  the  Lives  They  Live," 
Gregory's  "  Deer  at  Night  in  the  North 
Woods,"  and  Bailey's  "  Animal  Life  of  the 
Yellowstone  National  Park.''  Jour.  Mam- 
mal., vol.  12,  no.  1,  p.  83-S5.  Feb.  1931. 

[Wetmore,  A.]  Preble.  E.  A.,  and  Lincoln, 
F.-  C. — Christmas  bird  census.  1930  :  Dogue 
Creek.  Va.  Bird-Lore,  vol.  33.  no.  1,  p.  47, 
Jan.-Feb.  1931. 

Sheldon,  H.  P. — Chapters  on  Ruffed  grouse. 
Wilson's  snipe.  Wild  turkey,  and  Woodcock 
in  "  Upland  Game  Bird  Shootine."  bv  David 
Wagstaff  et  al..  249  p..  illus..  1930. 

.       [Gun]    alterations    while    you    wait. 

Field  and   Stream,  vol.  35,  no  11.  "p.  92-94. 
illus..  March  1931. 

Silver.  James  :  Sperrt.  C.  C.  :  Uhler.  F.  M. : 
and  Kalmbach.  E.  R. — Christmas  bird  cen- 
sus. 1930:  Port  Tobacco  (Charles  County) , 
Md.  Bird-Lore.  vol.  33.  no.  1,  d.  47.  Jan.- 
Feb.   1931. 

Plant  Industry 

Auchtee,  E.  C. — Adjusting  orchard  practices 
to  meet  market  requirements.  Va.  State 
Hort.  Soc.  Proc.  35th  Ann.  Meeting,  1930. 
p.   202-209. 

Detwiler.  S.  B. — The  white  pine  blister  rust 
situation.  Jour.  Forestrv.  vol.  29.  no.  2. 
p.   181-185.  Feb.   1931. 

Fairchild.  D. — Sexuality  in  a  sea  weed. 
Jour.  Heredity,  vol.  21.  no.  10.  p.  419-420. 
Oct.  1930   (Reed.  Jan.  1931). 

Swingle.  C.  F. — More  about  Malasash  suc- 
culents. Jour.  Cactus  and  Succulent  Soc. 
Amer..  vol.  2.  no.  8.  p.  415-417.  Feb.   1931. 


UNITY  CLUB  MEETS 

The  Unity  Club  of  Indianapolis  held  its 
regular  monthly  meeting  on  February  9  at 
the  Board  of  Trade.  President  F.  W.  Dennie 
presided.  M.  P.  Grady  discussed  department 
matters,  and  R.  C.  Vermillion  told  of  his 
work  as  veterinarian  and  inspector  at  the 
stockyards  in  enforcing  the  packers  and  stock- 
yards act. 

The  following  members  were  present :  F.  W. 
Dennie.  assistant  veterinarian,  meat  inspec- 
tion. Bureau  of  Animal  Industry :  J.  H. 
Armington.  senior  meteorologist.  Weather  Bu- 
reau ;  E.  V.  Alexander,  veterinarian,  tuberculo- 
sis eradication.  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry : 
P.  G.  Barrett,  observer.  Weather  Bureau : 
J.  H.  Carroll,  assistant  veterinarian.  Bureau 
of  Animal  Industry :  J.  E.  Dickerson.  asso- 
ciate market  specialist,  fruit  and  vegetable 
inspection  service.  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Eco- 
nomics :  E.  B.  Ezell.  inspector,  division  of 
warehousing.  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Econom- 
ics :  M.  P.  Grady,  clerk.  Bureau  of  Animal 
Industry  ;  Otto  Hornlein.  inspector  in  charge, 
meat  inspection.  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry : 
C.  A.  Russell,  grain  division.  Bureau  of  Agri- 
cultural Economics :  R.  G.  Spencer,  meterolo- 
gist.  Weather  Bureau  ;  R.  C.  Vermillion,  assist- 
ant veterinarian.  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  : 
C.  A.  Waalen.  grain  division.  Bureau  of  Agri- 
cultural Economics  :  A.  C.  Wagner  and  F.  H. 
Ackelow,  observers.  Weather  Bureau. 


EXHIBITS  AT  SPORTSMEN'S  SHOWS 

An  exhibit  on  phases  of  the  work  of  the 
Bureau  of  Biological  Survey  was  displayed  at 
the  New  England  sportsmen's  show  held  in 
Boston.  Mass..  February  7  to  14.  This  con- 
sisted of  a  tank  containing  a  flock  of  live  wild 
ducks,  a  case  of  mounted  ducks  showing  the 
males  and  females  of  various  species,  and  a 
room  fitted  up  as  a  hunting  lodge,  with  various 
trophies  of  the  hunt,  including  beads  and 
skins  of  big-game  animals.  Lisle  Morrison, 
who  has  charge  of  the  exhibits  of  the  bureau 
and  who  supervised  the  exhibit  at  Boston, 
reports  that  large  crowds  were  attracted  to 
the  booths.  The  exhibit  is  being  shown  this 
week — February  21  to  2S — under  Mr.  Mor- 
rison's direction,  at  the  Philadelphia  sports- 
men's and  motor-boat  show. 
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Roark  and  Cotton  Given  Patent 
on  Ethylene  Oxide  as  Fumigant 


The  benefits  of  what  has  proved  to  be 
the  most  effective  known  fumigant  for 
vast  quantities  of  certain  foodstuffs 
have  been  given  to  the  Government  and 
the  people  of  the  United  States  by  two 
scientists  of  the  department,  Dr.  Ruric 
C.  Roark,  of  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry 
and  Soils,  and  Dr.  Richard  T.  Cotton, 
of  the  Bureau  of  Entomology,  who  were 
this  month  granted  a  patent  on  ethylene 
oxide  as  a  fumigant  and  insecticide. 

Doctor  Roark  and  Doctor  Cotton  ap- 
plied for  their  patent  just  in  time  to  se- 
cure the  free  use  of  ethylene  oxide  for 
the  American  public,  for  a  well-known 
German  dye  company,  recognizing  the 
great  commercial  possibilities  of  ethy- 
lene oxide,  had  already  filed  a  United 
States  patent  in  addition  to  the  German 
patent  under  which  this  gas  is  used 
abroad.  Following  a  hearing  before  the 
examiner  of  interferences  of  the  United 
States  Patent  OfBce  the  prior  claim  of 
the  American  scientists  was  recognized 
and  the  public-service  patent  was 
granted  them  on  February  3. 

The  value  of  ethylene  oxide  as  a  fumi- 
gant was  first  proved  by  Doctors  Roark 
and  Cotton  in  the  laboratories  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
in  April.  1927,  when  they  inserted  one- 
twentieth  of  a  cubic  centimeter  of  this 
colorless  gas  into  a  half-liter  flask  con- 
taining a  large  number  of  weevils  in  200 
cubic  centimeters  of  wheat.  All  the 
weevils  in  the  flask  were  quickly  killed 
by  the  gas. 

In  1928  ethylene  oxide  was  first  tried 
on  a  commercial  scale  when  Doctor 
Roark  and  Doctor  Cotton  successfully 
used  the  gas  to  destroy  the  weevils  in  a 
carload  of  grain  in  Baltimore. 

Since  that  time  ethylene  oxide  mixed 
with  carbon  dioxide  has  been  successfully 
used  to  fumigate  great  quantities  of 
foodstuffs,  such  as  nuts,  dried  fruits,  and 
packaged  cereals,  in  which  it  effectively 
prevents  the  multiplication  of  insects  and 
consequent   deterioration. 

This  method  of  fumigation  is  proving 
valuable  to  the  entire  raisin  industry 
and  it  is  believed  that  its  use  will  be 
rapidly  extended  to  other  products,  such 
as  tobacco,  stored  silks,  wool,  textiles, 
and  upholstered   furniture. 

Ethylene  oxide  was  the  reward  of  a 
long  search  by  department  specialists 
for  a  fumigant  that  could  be  used  almost 
anywhere  without  excessive  danger  of 
fire  or  explosion,  or  without  undue 
danger  to  human  health.  The  gas,  which 
is  free  from  the  fire  and  explosion  hazard 
when  used  according  to  directions,  is 
deadly  to  insects  but  is  comparatively 
harmless  to  man  and  does  not  appear  to 
leave  on  the  treated  materials  obnoxious 
odors  or  residues  harmful  to  humans  or 
animals. 

Ethylene  oxide  has  been  used  already 
with  success  in  grocery  stores,  hospital 
food-supply  rooms,  funiigable  storage  bins 
in  dried-fruit  establishments,  workrooms, 
and  candy  establishments,  and  for  treat- 
ing tobacco.  It  has  been  used  with  ap- 
parent success  in  large  concrete  elevator 


bins  containing  wheat  and  in  lofts  in  re- 
inforced concrete  warehouse  space  stor- 
ing grain  products  such  an  animal  feeds. 
The  Navy  Department  fumigated  with 
excellent  results  over  10,000  pounds  of 
sacked  rice  in  a  modern  quartermaster's 
depot. 


B.  A.  E.  POULTRY  INSPECTION  GROWS 


The  division  of  dairy  and  poultry  prod- 
ucts, Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics, 
inspects  poultry  at  25  canneries,  at  2 
plants  that  prepare  fowls  for  sale  to  can- 
ners  and  others,  and  at  1  plant  market- 
ing domestic  rabbits.  About  22,000,000 
pounds  of  poultry  were  inspected  by  the 
bureau  in  1930. 


MORE  COTTONSEED  MEAL  USED 


Farmers  and  fertilizer  manufacturers 
used  approximately  215,000  short  tons 
of  cottonseed  meal  as  fertilizer  in  the 
year  ended  July  31,  1930,  or  about  9 
per  cent  of  the  total  meal  produced  from 
the  1929  cottonseed  crop,  according  to 
reports  received  by  the  Bureau  of  Agri- 
cultural Economics.  This  compares  with 
approximately  183,000  short  tons,  or 
about  8  per  cent  of  the  meal  produced 
from  the  1928  crop  of  cottonseed. 

Of  the  215,000  tons  used  as  fertilizer 
in  the  year  ended  July  31,  1930,  approxi- 
mately 139,000  tons  was  used  directly 
by  farmers  and  76,000  tons  by  manu- 
facturers in  the  production  of  commer- 
cial fertilizers.  In  the  preceding  season 
108,000  tons  was  used  by  farmers  and 
75,000   tons   by   manufacturers. 

The  supply  of  cottonseed  cake  and 
meal  available  in  the  1929-30  season 
was  about  2,300,000  tons.  Of  this  about 
160,000  tons  was  exported,  215,000  tons 
was  used  as  fertilizer,  and  55,000  tons 
was  carried  over  into  the  new  •  season. 
Most  of  the  remainder  of  1,870,000  tons, 
it  is  estimated,  was  consumed  as  feed 
in  straight  form  or  in  combination  with 
other  products.  This  compares  with 
1,755.000  tons  in  1928-29  and  1,565,000 
tons  in  1927-28. 


NEW  SMUGGLING  RACKET 


Customs  officials  at  Rouses  Point, 
N.  Y.,  report  the  seizure  of  a  freight 
car  of  lumber  camouflaged  as  potaotes 
and  turnips,  according  to  the  Canadian 
Woodlands  Review.  Under  the  new  tariff 
rates  the  saving  in  duty  paid  would 
have  been  considerable,  the  officials  said. 


4  Eastern  States  Join  in  Federal- 
State  Shipping-Point  Inspection 


At  a  meeting  of  commissioners  of  agri- 
culture and  marketing  officials  in  Boston 
on  February  10  an  agreement  was  reached 
under  which  Maine,  New  Hampshire, 
Massachusetts,  and  Connecticut  will  join 
in  a  cooperative  agreement  with  this  de- 
partment for  Federal-State  shipping-point 
inspection  in  these  four  States,  during  the 
next  season,  of  fruits,  principally  apples, 
and  vegetables,  except  Maine  potatoes, 
which  are  handled  under  separate  agree- 
ment. Such  an  arrangement  was  not 
deemed  necessary  in  Rhode  Island,  as 
the  Federal  inspector  in  Providence,  Her- 
bert L.  Geer,  is  able  to  attend  to  the  few 
requests  which  are  made  for  shipping 
point  inspections.  It  is  reported  that 
Vermont  apple  growers  have  not  yet  felt 
the  need  for  this  type  of  service,  as  a 
very  large  part  of  their  crop  is  shipped 
to  New  York,  N.  Y.,  for  sale. 


BEEF  GRADING  DEMONSTRATED 


A  beef  grading  and  stamping  demon- 
stration was  recently  given  before  the 
pupils  of  a  junior  high  school  in  Sioux 
City,  Iowa,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
school  authorities.  The  demonstration 
was  conducted  by  J.  D.  Hale,  in  charge 
of  the  Sioux  City  office  of  the  division 
of  livestock,  meats,  and  wool,  Bureau 
of  Agricultural  Economics,  and  Harvey 
Huntington,  beef  grader  in  that  office. 
The  beef  used  was  furnished  by  a  local 
packer.  Choice,  Good,  and  Medium  grade 
heifer  forequarters  were  stamped,  and 
choice  and  a  common  grade  heifer  hind- 
quarters were  displayed  for  purposes  of 
comparison. 

Requests  have  been  received  for  simi- 
lar demonstrations  in  five  other  local 
high  schools,  and  also  for  a  series  of 
talks  on  beef  to  be  given  before  the 
home  economics  classes  in  the  Sioux  City 
schools. 


While  testing  the  ability  of  various 
livestock  parasites  to  withstand  extremes 
of  temperature  and  dryness,  veterinari- 
ans of  the  department  found  that  the 
larvae  of  certain  horse  parasites  could 
survive  a  dry  temperature  of  40°  below 
zero  and  could  survive  for  2  years  in 
manure  piles  under  mountain  weather 
conditions. 


Entomologist  Falls  Victim  to  Disease  He  is  Investigating 


W.  G.  Bruce,  of  the  Bureau  of  Ento- 
mology, is  recovering  from  an  attack  of 
relapsing  fever  brought  on  by  his  inves- 
tigation of  the  relation  of  ticks  to  sev- 
eral cases  of  this  disease  reported  to  him 
from  Denton  County,  Tex.  Learning  at 
the  outset  that  all  of  the  patients  had 
spent  some  time  in  a  cave,  known  locally 
as  Dead  Man's  Cave,  which  was  said  by 
one  of  them  to  be  infested  with  ticks, 
Mr.  Bruce  explored  the  cave.  Here  he 
found  a  large  number  of  ticks,   several 


of  which  attached  themselves  to  him  and 
remained  for  some  time  before  he  could 
remove  them.  A  few  days  after  his  tour 
of  exploration  Mr.  Bruce  began  to  show 
the  symptoms  of  relapsing  fever. 

Although  he  came  across  weed  and 
grass  nests  evidently  made  by  some  ani- 
mal, Mr.  Bruce  was  able  to  find  no  clue 
as  to  what  animals  served  as  hosts  to  the 
ticks.  It  would  have  been  impossible  for 
sheep  or  goats  to  have  entered  the  cave, 
he  says,  and  there  were  no  indications 
of  the  presence  of  bats. 
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How  Much  Sugar-Coating  Must 
Educational  Radio  Talks  Have? 


Are  educators  correct  in  insisting  that 
information  for  the  radio  audience  should 
be  presented  on  the  "level  of  13-year- 
olds."  as  one  list  of  directions  for  educa- 
tional radio  speakers  specifies? 

Is  it  true,  as  another  authority  on 
education  by  radio  has  said,  that  the  edu- 
cators must  "  sugar  coat "  their  pills  of 
learning? 

And  if  "it  is  true,  what  kind  of  show- 
manship makes  the  most  palatable 
"  sugar  coating  "  for  the  educational  pill? 

Tbe  Radio  Service  seeks  the  answers 
to  tbese  questions  from  farmer-listeners, 
so  far  as  educational  broadcasting  to 
farmers  is  concerned. 

With  radio  station  WGI.  Schenectady, 
X.  Y..  and  its  farm  audience  cooperating 
in  the  tests,  the  Radio  Service  is  send- 
ing a  series  of  programs  in  February 
and  March,  to  compare  the  efficiency  of 
nine  different  methods  of  presenting  agri- 
cultural information.  The  test  of  the 
efficiency  of  these  methods  will  be  the 
judgment  of  the  radio  audience  of  sta- 
tion WGI.  This  particular  audience  is 
well  accustomed  to  the  present  style  of 
department  broadcasting,  station  WGI 
having  cooperated  with  the  Radio  Service 
since  its  beginning  in  1926.  The  agri- 
cultural broadcasts  of  the  station  last 
year  brought  in  some  13  per  cent  of  the 
mail  coming  to  the  station,  although 
utilizing  only  6  per  cent  of  the  time. 

Besides  the  standard  character  mono- 
logue type  of  presenting  agricultural  in- 
formation, now  followed  by  the  depart- 
ment, the  experimental  broadcasts  of 
WGY  will  seek  to  check  the  efficiency 
of  8  other  methods  of  presenting  subject- 
matter,  including  fables,  inducing  the 
listener  to  draw  his  own  charts  and 
graphs  to  illustrate  the  points  made  in 
the  talks,  and  other  devices. 


RAINFALL   INCREASES   IN  FEBRUARY 


In  contrast  to  the  unusually  dry  De- 
cember and  January,  there  was  a  read- 
justment of  pressure  conditions  early  in 
February,  attended  by  substantial  to 
heavy  rainfall  over  large  sections  of  the 
persistently  dry  areas  of  the  country,  the 
Weather  Bureau  r:jports.  The  total  pre- 
cipitation from  February  1  to  February 
17  totaled  an  inch  or  more  in  nearly  all 
of  the  Southern  States  and  over  a  wide 
belt  extending  from  extreme  southern 
New  York.  Pennsylvania,  and  West  Vir- 
ginia southwestward  and  westward  to 
Oklahoma  and  eastern  Kansas.  In  gen- 
eral, the  totals  were  near  normal,  or 
somewhat  above,  for  the  period  in  Ohio. 
Indiana,  the  southern  half  of  Illinois, 
and  in  Tennessee,  and  above  normal 
rather  generally  in  West  Virginia.  Ken- 
tucky. Arkansas  Oklahoma.  Texas,  and 
much  of  Missouri.  In  Maryland.  Vir- 
ginia, and  the  Carolinas  they  were  only 
moderate  and  generally  below  normal. 
In  the  Plains  States  north  of  Kansas. 
and  also  in  the  upper  Mississippi  Valley 
from  northern  Missouri  northward  there 
was  very  little  rain  or  snow. 

The  heaviest  rainfall  for  this  17-day 
period    occurred    in    Kentucky.    Tennes- 


see, Arkansas,  southern  Missouri,  the 
northern  parts  of  Mississippi  and  Louisi- 
ana, and  eastern  Texas,  with  the  totals 
ranging  mostly  from  2  to  more  than  5 
inches.  In  West  Virginia,  Ohio,  Indiana, 
and  the  southern  half  of  Illinois  they 
ranged  mostly  from  about  1  inch  to 
around  2  inches,  locally  heavier,  and  in 
the  Middle  Atlantic  States  about  1  inch. 
The  character  of  the  February  rains 
has  been  such  as  to  insure  the  maximum 
benefit  to  the  soil.  They  came  in  rather 
gentle  steady  falls,  as  a  rule,  and  an 
unusually  large  part  of  the  resulting 
water  was  absorbed  by  the  soil.  In 
view  of  the  exceedingly  dry  condition 
of  the  subsoil,  however,  much  more  rain 
is  needed  over  large  areas  to  restore  it 
to  normalcy.  For  example,  when  the 
February  rains,  to  the  17th.  are  included, 
there  still  remain  deficiencies  in  precipi- 
tation for  the  period  from  January  1. 
1930.  to  February  16.  1931,  in  round 
numbers  of  inches,  as  follows :  New 
York,  7  inches  ;  New  Jersey,  14  ;  Pennsyl- 
vania, 16 ;  Maryland  and  Delaware,  Vir- 
ginia, West  Virginia,  and  Kentucky,  20; 
North  Carolina.  15 ;  Ohio  and  Tennessee, 
13:  Indiana,  12;  Illinois,  10:  Missouri, 
9 ;  Michigan,  8 ;  Iowa.  T ;  and  Wisconsin, 
6.  Much  of  the  area  in  these  States 
needs  heavy  rains  during  the  next  two 
months  to  condition  the  subsoil  for  the 
growing  season  and  also  to  replenish 
stream  flow,  wells,  springs,  and  other 
sources  of  water  supplies. 


Cascade  National  Forest  Peak 
Named  for  Former  Supervisor 


In  memory  of  the  late  Nelson  F. 
Macduff  (The  Official  Recoed. 
May  1,  1930),  for  many  years  su- 
pervisor of  the  Cascade  National 
Forest,  a  peak  within  that  forest 
has  been  named  Macduff  Mountain, 
according  to  a  recent  decision  by 
the  United  States  Geographic 
Board.  Macduff  Mountain  is  3 
miles  south  of  McKenzie  Bridge 
and  on  the  divide  between  Kings 
Creek  and  the  East  Fork  of  the 
South  Fork  of  McKenzie  River. 

The  suggestion  to  name  this 
peak  for  Supervisor  Macduff  was 
made  by  Forest  Ranger  Smith  Tay- 
lor, of  McKenzie  Bridge.  The 
proposal  was  approved  by  Super- 
visor Thompson,  now  in  charge  of 
the  Cascade,  and  indorsed  by  L.  A. 
Mc Arthur,  secretary  of  the  Oregon 
Geographic  Board,  as  well  as  by 
the  regional  geographic  names 
committee  of  the  Forest  Service. 
The  final  approval  by  the  United 
States  Geographic  Board  makes 
the  name  official,  and  it  will  be 
included  on  all  future  issues  of 
Government  maps. 


To  Extend  Appalachian  Trail  in 
Natural  Bridge  National  Forest 


Linking  the  northern  stretches  of  the 
Appalachian  Trail  with  the  200-mile  trail 
system  inside  the  Natural  Bridge  Na- 
tional Forest  in  Virginia,  the  new  Afton- 
Love  trail,  stretching  8  miles  along  the 
summit  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  which  here 
forms  the  boundary  between  Nelson  and 
Augusta  Counties,  will  be  completed  by 
the  Forest  Service  in  about  two  months. 
The  heart  of  the  Natural  Bridge  Forest 
will  thus  become  more  accessible  to 
trampers  or  horseback  riders. 

When  the  work  is  finished,  70  miles  of 
good  path  in  the -Blue  Ridge  at  an  alti- 
tude of  around  3.500  feet  will  have  been 
added  to  the  rapidly  extending  Appa- 
lachian Trail,  which  eventually  will 
traverse  the  eastern  mountain  system  of 
the  United  States  from  end  to  end.  This 
70  miles  is  in  a  region  noted  for  scenic 
values,  says  the  Forest  Service.  It  winds 
about  summits  as  high  as  4.220  feet,  and 
affords  splendid  views  of  the  Shenandoah 
Valley  to  the  west  and  glimpses  across 
the  richly  colorful  Piedmont  country  of 
Virginia  to  the  east.  Supervisor  H.  M. 
Sears  of  the  Natural  Bridge  National 
Forest  has  employed  local  crews  to  con- 
struct the  extension. 

A  new  trail  trip  lasting  about  three 
days  will  be  possible  along  the  ridge 
when  the  8-miie  stretch  now  under  con- 
struction in  the  Natural  Bridge  Na- 
tional Forest  is  completed.  Cabins  along 
the  trail  will  provide  shelter,  and  high- 
ways crossing  the  Blue  Ridge  make  it 
possible  for  the  hiker  or  the  horseman  to 
keep  in  touch  with  the  outside  world, 
while  spending  most  of  his  time  in  the 
woodlands  far  above  the  settled  valleys. 

While  the  trail  club  emphasizes  hik- 
ing, horseback  riding  is  equally  popular. 
The  trails  on  the  National  Forest  also 
serve  as  part  of  a  communication  sys- 
tem for  fire  protection,  enabling  men  and 
machinery  to  get  quickly  to  a  threatened 
point  in  case  of  forest  fire.  One  of  the 
Forest  Service  lookout  towers  rises  near 
the  new  trail,  being  located  on  the  top  of 
Bald  Peak,  elevation  3.500  feet. 


Growing  new  timber  is  the  only  way  to 
keep  the  pine  industry  of  the  South  from 
"  going  back,"  say  R.  D.  Forbes  and  Don- 
ald Bruce,  of  the  Forest  Service.  Proper 
care  of  second  growth  and  plantings 
alone  will  maintain  the  present  income  of 
S524.000.000  a  year  from  a  business  that 
employs  20  per  cent  of  all  the  industrial 
labor  of  the  Southern  States,  they  say. 


Speariike  Grasses  Often  Prove 
Fatal  to  Grazing  Elk  and  Deer 


The  sharp,  saw-toothed  seed  parts  of 
squirreltail  grass  and  other  similar 
grasses  on  the  western  ranges  cause  the 
death  of  many  elk.  deer,  and  moose,  the 
Biological  Survey  finds.  The  needlelike 
tips  of  the  seed  cases  pierce  the  tender 
membranes  in  the  animals'  mouths.  The 
jagged  edge  of  the  seed  case  resembles  a 
porcupine  quill,  and  after  it  has  pene- 
trated the  lining  of  the  mouth,  every 
effort  of  the  animal  to  get  rid  of  it  only 
results  in  further  embedding  the  seed 
into  the  tissues.  These  injuries  may  be- 
come infected  and  lead  to  abscesses  and 
eventually  to  death.  Occasionally  an  ani- 
mal is  found  dead  from  starvation  be- 
cause a  great  wad  of  grass  lodged  in  one 
cheeks,  and  made  it  impossible  for  it  to  eat. 

The  Biological  Survey  is  attempting  to 
eradicate  such  objectionable  grasses  from 
the  Elk  Refuge  in  Wyoming  and  from 
the  Sullys  Hill  Game  Preserve,  N.  Dak.. 
where  the  trouble  has  been  in  evidence. 
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NEED  RECORD  OF  DAIRY 
HERD  PRODUCTION  HERE 


Lack  of  Information  on  What  Our  Cows 

Are  Giving  a  Great  Handicap, 

Says  0.  E.  Reed 

The  lack  of  production  records  on 
dairy  cattle  in  the  United  States  is  the 
industry's  greatest  handicap  and  source 
of  loss  to-day,  O.  E.  Reed,  Chief  of  the 
Bureau  of  Dairy  Industry,  told  a  group 
of  New  York  farmers  at  Cornell's  twenty- 
fourth  annual  farm  and  home  week  at 
Ithaca  on  February  11. 

"  Some  15  years  ago  specialists  in  the 
Bureau  of  Dairy  Industry  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  if  the  breeding  of  the 
Nation's  dairy  cattle  was  to  be  placed 
upon  a  sound  basis,  eliminating  guess- 
work, prejudice,  and  mere  opinion,  it 
must  be  made  to  conform  to  the  funda- 
mental laws  of  heredity,"  he  said.  "  On 
this  basis  we  are  proceeding  with  a  num- 
ber of  long-time  projects  to  develop 
strains  of  cattle  that  will  be  practically 
pure  in  their  inheritance  for  high  levels 
of  milk  and  butterfat  production.  The 
principal  feature  of  this  work  is  the  con- 
tinued use  of  '  proved '  sires. 

"There  probably  can  never  be  any 
great  number  of  outstanding  proved 
sires ;  but  until  we  have  accurate  produc- 
tion records  on  a  very  large  number  of 
our  dairy  cattle,  many  sires  will  go  to  the 
butcher  without  their  great  value  becom- 
ing fully  known. 

"  In  proving  bulls,  it  is  necessary  to 
have  records  on  cows.  An  adequate  num- 
ber of  accurate  records  on  the  dairy 
cattle  of  the  United  States  would  be 
worth  millions  of  dollars  to  our  dairy  in- 
dustry. We  get  production  records  on 
only  2%  per  cent  of  our  dairy  cattle. 
The  average  production  per  cow  in  this 
country  is  only  4,600  pounds  of  milk  a 
year. 

Foreign   Countries  Get  Many  Records 

"  Contrast  this  production  with  that  in 
some  of  the  foreign  countries  where  the 
percentage  of  production  records  kept  is 
much  higher,  especially  those  that  pro- 
duce enough  milk  and  other  dairy  prod- 
ucts to  affect  the  world  market.  In  Den- 
mark, records  are  kept  on  31.3  per  cent  of 
the  cattle ;  the  average  production  per 
cow  is  6,698  pounds  of  milk  a  year.  In 
the  Netherlands,  records  are  kept  on  20 
per  cent  of  all  cattle;  the  average  pro- 
duction is  6,800  pounds  of  milk.  In 
Sweden,  records  on  11  per  cent  of  the  cat- 
tle are  kept ;  the  average  production  is 
5,060  pounds  of  milk.  Germany  keeps  rec- 
ords on  9.8  per  cent  of  her  cattle  and  pro- 
duces 9.6  per  cent  more  milk  than  we  do. 

"  We  are  now  getting  records  on  about 
500,000    of    our    23,000,000    milk    cows. 


Entomology  Loses  Assistant  Chief 


Hi  :^.:"«i 


JOHN  E.  GRAF 
Resigns  to  Join  Museum  Staff 


John  E.  Graf,  assistant  chief  of  the  Bureau 
of  Entomology,  to-day  becomes  assistant  director 
of  the  National  Museum,  a  newly  created  position 
under  Dr.  Alexander  Wetmore,  assistant  secre- 
tary of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  formerly  a 
member  of  the  Bureau  of  Biological  Survey. 

Mr.  Graf  entered  the  department  as  an  agent 
at  the  Bureau  of  Entomology  field  station  at 
Compton,  Calif.,  in  1911,  a  few  months  after  his 
graduation  from  Pomona  College.  He  was  made 
entomologist  in  charge  of  field  work,  sweetpotato 
weevil  investigations  in  1918,  and,  three  years 
later,  entomologist  in  charge,  field  work,  Mexi- 
can bean  beetle  investigations.  In  1923  he  was 
transferred  to  Washington  as  entomologist  in 
charge  of  truck-crop  investigations.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Federal  Horticultural  Board  for 
the  last  three  years  of  its  existence  and  since 
then  has  been  on  the  board  of  advisors  to  the 
Plant  Quarantine  and  Control  Administration. 
In  1928  Mr.  Graf  was  appointed  assistant  chief 
of  the  Bureau  of  Entomology. 

In  announcing  Mr.  Graf's  resignation,  Dr.  C. 
L.  Marlatt,  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Entomology, 
said :  "  Mr.  Graf  has  risen  rapidly  since  he  en- 
tered the  department  20  years  ago.  His  prog- 
ress has  resulted  from  conscientious  work.  His 
judgment  and  common  sense  in  dealing  with  the 
problems  before  him  have  contributed  greatly  to 
the  effectiveness  of  the  bureau's  work.  Under 
his  supervision  control  measures  for  several 
well-known  insect  pests  of  vegetable  crops  have 
been   developed." 


These  records  come  largely  from  the  1,100 
dairy  herd  improvement  associations 
scattered  over  the  country.  There  should 
be  at  least  one  of  these  associations  in 
every  community  in  the  United  States 
where  dairying  is  carried  on  extensively. 
We  must  have  more  records  on  the  dairy 
cattle  in  this  country." 


SEED  LOAN  OFFICES  NOW 
WORKING  AT  TOP  SPEED 


Applications    for    Federal    Funds    Get 

Immediate    Attention    From 

Augmented    Staff 

The  department's  five  seed  loan  offices 
bave  grown  almost  overnight  from  small 
units  to  well-staffed  organizations  where 
thousands  of  applications  for  Federal 
loans  for  seed,  feed  for  stock,  and 
fertilizer,  now  pouring  in  from  all  sec- 
tions affected  by  the  drought  of  1930, 
receive  prompt  attention. 

The  Memphis  office  has  a  force  of  about 
165  and  the  St.  Louis  office  one  of  about 
100,  both  of  which  work  in  2  shifts  a 
day.  The  Grand  Forks  office  employs 
some  35  people  and  the  Washington, 
D.  C,  office  about  40.  The  office  at  Fort 
Worth,  Tex.,  found  necessary  to  take 
care  of  the  applications  in  that  one  State, 
was  opened  the  last  week  in  February, 
with  O.  S.  Fisher  in  charge.  The  loans 
approved  by  all  offices  up  to  February 
25  had  reached  the  following  totals : 


Office 

Number 
of  loans 

Amount 
of  loans 

13, 800 

3,630 

2,397 

486 

$2, 136,  903 

458,  239 

Washington,  D.  C 

405,  489 
299,  279 

Total     ...    

20,  313 

3,  299, 910 

The  men  handling  the  requests  received 
in  the  seed  loan  offices  find  that  much 
confusion  as  to  the  requirements  of  the 
seed  loan  act  still  persists.  For  example, 
some  applications  have  come  in  from 
farmers  who  had  good  crops  last  year 
and  are  entirely  free  from  debt.  Loans 
can  be  made  only  to  farmers  who  actu- 
ally suffered  from  last  season's  drought. 
Requests  have  been  received  also  from 
men  who  did  no  farming  in  1929  or  1930, 
or  both.  Under  the  law  those  who  share 
in  the  relief  fund  must  have  tilled  their 
soil  through  the  last  two  years.  Again, 
some  whose  means  of  livelihood,  although 
unquestionably  affected  by  the  drought 
of  1931,  is  not  strictly  agricultural  seek 
aid  through  the  department.  Loans 
must  be  secured  by  a  lien  on  a  crop  to  be 
grown  in  1931. 

Confusion  of  this  sort,  however,  is 
rapidly  being  cleared  away  by  the  county 
agents,  who  act  as  liaison  officers  between 
the  farmer  and  the  community  and 
county  committees  and  between  the  com- 
mittees and  the  department.  They  ex- 
plain to  the  farmers  the  requirements  of 
the  law  and  show  them  how  to  fill  out 
the  blanks  provided  for  them.    They  also, 
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when  requested,  serve  in  an  advisory 
capacity  to  the  committees.  Neither  the 
county  agent  nor  the  committee  assumes 
any  responsibility  in  the  final  decision  on 
the  application.  That  responsibility  rests 
entirely  with  the  department.  The  de- 
partment examiners  who  go  over  each 
application  carefully  must,  however,  rely 
to  a  great  extent  upon  the  reports  of 
the  committee,  who  are  conversant  with 
local  conditions  and  the  standing  of  the 
applicant  in  his  community.  The  head 
of  each  seed-loan  office  is  assisted  also 
by  several  State  agronomists  or  other 
agents  who  are  familiar  with  conditions 
in  each  State  concerned  from  every 
angle.  They  advise  him  on  the  merits  of 
every  loan  from  the  agricultural  stand- 
point. The  disbursing  officer  now  in- 
stalled in  each  office  mails  out  the  check 
within  48  hours  of  the  approval  of  each 
application. 


Carbon  Dioxide  a  Possible  Aid 
in  Checking  the  Spoilage  of  Fruit 


Solid  carbon  dioxide  may  prove  an  aid 
in  reducing  the  spoilage  of  fruits  and 
vegetables  in  transit,  says  Dr.  Charles 
Brooks,  plant  pathologist  of  the  Bureau 
of  Plant  Industry. 

Doctor  Brooks  found  that  about  300 
pounds  of  solid  carbon  dioxide  placed  in 
a  refrigerator  car  loaded  with  warm 
fruit  will  increase  the  carbon  dioxide 
content  of  the  air  sufficiently  within  an 
hour  to  check  rotting  and  softening  as 
much  as  would  a  drop  of  20°  to  30° 
in  the  temperature  of  the  fruit.  The 
action  of  the  gas  in  checking  spoilage 
ceases  after  normal  atmosphere  is  re- 
stored, but  by  that  time  the  car  has 
been  fairly  well  cooled  by  ice  and  fur- 
ther spoilage  is  prevented  by  the  usual 
methods  of  refrigeration. 

If  the  gas  has  largely  escaped  from  the 
car  within  18  to  24  hours,  no  objection- 
able flavor  is  likely  to  result,  although 
peaches,  strawberries,  apricots,  and  red 
raspberries  easily  lose  flavor  and  become 
"  flat "  and  insipid  under  extreme  treat- 
ments. Shippers  of  grapes,  sweet  corn, 
peas,  and  beans  are  most  likely  to  benefit 
from  this  new  practice,  Doctor  Brooks 
believes. 


Bean  Blight  and  Wilt  Do  Not 
Take  Same  Route  Through  Plant 


How  the  bean  blight  courses  through 
the  softer  spongy  tissues  of  the  bean 
stem  while  the  wilt  bacterium  takes  the 
water-channel  route  through  the  woody 
elements  of  the  stem  was  detailed  at  a 
recent  scientific  meeting  by  Dr.  W.  J. 
Zaumeyer  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant 
Industry. 

The  true  blight  bacteria,  he  said, 
wander  through  the  soft  tissues,  working 
between  the  cells  and  giving  rise  to  the 
large  irregular  spots  characteristic  of 
this  disease.  The  wilt,  on  the  other 
hand,  not  making  such  conspicuous  spots, 
is  principally  in  the  woody  tissues  and 
is  most  readily  seen  on  the  pods  along 
the  line  of  the  strings. 


NEW  BILLS  IN  CONGRESS 


Appropriation  Bills  Passed 

The  Senate  agreed  to  the  conference 
report  on  the  War  Department  appropria- 
tion bill,  after  striking  out  an  amendment 
proposing  to  distribute  20,000,000  bushels 
of  wheat  through  the  distressed  areas. 
It  adopted  amendments  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  appropriation  bill 
enabling  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
make  loans  or  advances  to  farmers  in  the 
Southeastern  States  and  appropriating 
$2,000,000  for  that  purpose. 

Operation  of  Muscle  Shoals 

The  House  agreed  to  a  conference  re- 
port on  a  bill  (S.  J.  Res.  49)  providing 
for  the  operation  of  Muscle  Shoals. 

International  Hygiene  Exhibition 

Senator  Copeland  of  New  York  has  in- 
troduced a  bill  (S.  6203)  to  increase  the 
amount  appropriated  for  the  expenses  of 
participation  by  the  United  States  in  the 
international  hygiene  exhibition  at  Dres- 
den, Germany. 

Investigate  Farm  Board's  Cotton  Dealings 

Senator  McKellar  of  Tennessee  has 
introduced  a  resolution  (S.  Res.  455) 
authorizing  the  appointment  of  a  Senate 
committee  to  investigate  the  Federal 
Farm  Board's  dealings  with  the  cotton 
situation.  The  resolution  declares  cotton 
cooperative  associations  use  Government 
funds  to  engage  in  speculation  and  says 
the  dealings  of  the  Farm  Board  on  the 
cotton  market  have  resulted  in  a  loss  of 
something  like  $45,000,000. 

Awards  for  Distinction  in  Science 

The  House  has  passed  a  bill  (H.  R 
12922)  providing  for  medals  of  honor  and 
awards  to  Government  employees  for  dis- 
tinguished service  in  science  or  for  volun- 
tary risk  of  life  and  health  beyond  the 
ordinary  risks  of  duty.  It  would  author- 
ize two  classes  of  medals :  the  Thomas 
Jefferson  Medal  of  Honor  for  Distin- 
guished Work  in  Science ;  and  the  Jesse 
W.  Lazear  Medal  of  Honor  for  Distin- 
guished Self-Sacrifice  for  Humanity. 

Ban  on  Convict-Produced  Goods 

The  House  has  passed  a  bill  (H.  R. 
16517)  to  prohibit  importation  of  prod- 
ucts of  convict  and  forced  labor,  to  pro- 
tect labor  and  industry  in  the  United 
States,  and  for  other  purposes.  This 
measure  defines  forced  labor  as  "  all  work 
or  service  which  is  exacted  from  any  per- 
son under  the  menace  of  any  penalty  for 
its  nonperformance  and  for  which  the 
worker  does  not  offer  himself  volun- 
tarily." 

Wild-Life  Conservation 

Representative  Denison  of  Illinois  has 
introduced  a  bill  (H.  R.  14072)  for  the 
protection  of  birds  and  their  nests  in  the 
Canal  Zone.  It  authorizes  the  Governor 
of  the  Panama  Canal  to  make  suitable 
regulations  for  this  purpose. 

The  House  Committee  on  Agriculture 
has  reported  out  a  bill  (S.  5813)  to  pro- 


vide for  the  consideration  of  wild  life 
conservation  in  connection  with  the  con- 
struction of  public  works  or  improve- 
ments. 

To  Amend  Agricultural  Marketing  Act 

The  House  Committee  on  Agriculture 
has  reported  out  a  bill  (S.  2354)  to 
amend  tbe  agricultural  marketing  act  so 
as  to  include  dip  or  crude  gum  among 
the  commodities  subject  to  its  provisions. 

Senator  Walcott  has  introduced  a  reso- 
lution (S.  Res.  462)  authorizing  an  addi- 
tional appropriation  of  $15,000  for  the 
special  Senate  committee  which  is  inves- 
tigating the  conservation  of  wild  life. 

National  Employment  System 

The  Senate  has  passed  a  bill  (S.  3060) 
providing  for  the  establishment  of  a  na- 
tional employment  system  and  for  coop- 
eration with  the  States  in  promoting  it. 

Construction  at  Alameda,  Calif. 

The  President  has  transmitted  to  the 
Senate  a  supplemental  estimate  of  appro- 
priation for  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture for  the  construction  of  facilities  for 
the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  and  the  For- 
est Service  on  Government  Island,  Ala- 
meda, Calif.  It  provides  also  for  Coast 
Guard  facilities.  The  total  amount  of 
the  estimate  is  $800,000.  The  President 
has  signed  a  bill  (S.  6105)  authorizing 
this  construction.  It  calls  for  the  con- 
struction for  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads 
and  the  Forest  Service  of  a  supply  depot, 
warehouse,  and  shops,  and  for  the  con- 
struction of  an  administration  building 
to  be  used  jointly  by  the  Bureau  of  Pub- 
lic Roads,  the  Forest  Service,  and  the 
Coast  Guard. 

Forest  Protection 

The  President  has  also  signed  a  bin 
(S.  J.  Res.  183)  authorizing  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  cooperate  with  the 
Territories  of  the  United  States  on  the 
same  terms  as  with  the  States,  under 
an  act  providing  for  the  protection  of 
forest  lands,  etc. 

Everglades  National  Park 

The  House  Committee  on  Public  Lands 
has  reported  out  a  bill  (S.  5410)  provid- 
ing for  the  establishment  of  the  Ever- 
glades National  Park  in  Florida.  This 
would  comprise  a  tract  of  about  2,000 
square  miles  in  Dade.  Monroe,  and  Col- 
lier Counties.  Acquisition  of  the  land 
would  be  only  by  public  or  private 
donation. 

Cove  Creek  Dam  in  Tennessee 

Representative  Taylor  of  Tennessee 
has  introduced  a  bill  (H.  R.  17186)  mak- 
ing an  appropriation  of  $10,000,000  to 
begin  the  construction  of  Cove  Creek 
Dam  in  Tennessee. 


COTTON    PROGRESS    IN   CALIFORNIA 


Limited  districts  in  the  San  Joaquin 
Valley  of  California  have  very  favorable 
conditions  for  producing  large  cotton 
crops,  says  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry. 
The  average  production  in  Kern  County, 
around  Bakersfield.  in  the  past  season 
was  more  than  a  bale  an  acre,  instead  of 
a  quarter  or  a  third  of  a  bale  as  in  most 
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of  the  eastern  cotton-growing  States. 
Yields  of  2  bales  an  acre  are  not  uncom- 
mon and  in  one  instance  800  bales  were 
produced  on  400  acres. 

A  production  contest  was  conducted  in 
Kern  County  the  past  season.  Prizes  of 
$300,  $200,  and  $100  for  the  highest 
yields  on  10  acres  were  awarded  to 
farmers  whose  fields  produced  2y2  and  3 
bales  an  acre.  The  winner  of  the  first 
prize,  S.  A.  Robertson,  of  MeFarland, 
Calif.,  produced  nearly  28  bales  on  10 
acres,  the  actual  weight  reported  being 
13,991.5  pounds  of  lint  cotton. 

The  costs  of  cotton-growing  in  the  irri- 
gated districts,  if  figured  by  the  acre,  are 
much  higher  than  in  the  eastern  Cotton 
Belt,  but  this  is  compensated  for  by  the 
high  yields.  Farming  operations  are 
conducted  more  efficiently  than  under  the 
usual  production  conditions  in  the  east- 
ern Cotton  Belt.  Only  one  variety — 
Acala — is  grown  in  the  San  Joaquin  Val- 
ley and  adequate  supplies  of  pure  seed 
are  maintained,  making  it  possible  for 
all  farmers  to  use  seed  of  the  same 
quality. 


Control  of  Insect  Pests  Unusually  Effective  in  1930 


B.   P.   I.   Specialists   Say   Pop 
Corn  Growing  May  Be  Overdone 

Indications  are  that  pop-corn  growing 
may  be  overdone  in  1931,  say  specialists 
of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry.  Pop- 
corn prices,  they  point  out,  are  very 
sensitive  to  supply,  and  price  depressions 
due  to  overproduction  have  occurred  in 
the  past.  After  a  few  years  of  fairly 
normal  production,  if  a  short  crop  occurs 
as  the  result  of  unfavorable  weather  or 
other  causes,  the  price  rises  to  a  figure 
attractive  to  growers.  Immediately  many 
new  producers  flood  the  market,  with 
disastrous  effects  to  the  old  growers  as 
well  as  to  themselves. 

Relatively  high  current  prices  for  pop 
corn  and  low  prices  for  field  corn  have 
combined  to  make  pop  corn  appear  a 
desirable  crop,  say  the  specialists. 
Judging  from  current  correspondence, 
many  old  growers  are  expanding  their 
acreage,  and  others,  attracted  by  stories 
of  their  neighbors'  profits,  are  planning 
to  substitute  pop  corn  for  part  of  their 
field  corn  acreage. 

The  present  interest  in  pop  corn  has 
been  gaining  momentum  for  more  than  a 
year  as  the  result  of  attractive  prices. 
Ordinarily  the  unbalanced  situation 
would  have  corrected  itself  before  now, 
but  the  weather  of  1930  conspired  to  re- 
duce the  yields  of  pop  corn  as  well  as  of 
field  corn  and  so  put  off  the  day  of  price 
rectification.  Stocks  of  old  pop  corn 
were  pretty  well  cleaned  up  in  the  winter 
of  1929-30  and  prices  rose.  In  response 
to  this  stimulus,  acreage  was  expanded 
in  1930,  but  the  effect  was  offset  by  the 
unfavorable  weather.  Prices  of  pop  corn 
have  declined  somewhat  lately,  partly  at 
least  in  sympathy  with  general  price 
levels,  but  they  are  still  high  as  com- 
pared with  those  of  field  corn. 


Mediterranean  Fruit  Fly  in  Florida  and  Gypsy  Moth  in  New  Jersey  Wiped  Out- 
The  Spread  of  Other  Important  Pests  Is  Retarded  by  Drought 


Bananas  and  cabbage,  as  well  as  the 
more  familiar  bread  and  carrots,  can 
be  and  should  be  included  in  the  diet  of 
a  2-year-old  child,  according  to  Mrs. 
Rowena  Schmidt  Carpenter,  specialist  in 
child  nutrition  of  the  Bureau  of  Home 
Economics. 


The  outstanding  features  of  the  insect 
control  work  of  the  department  and  the 
several  States  in  1930  are  the  apparent 
eradication  of  the  Mediterranean  fruit 
fly  in  Florida  and  of  the  gypsy  moth  in 
New  Jersey,  according  to  J.  A.  Hyslop, 
in  charge  of  the  Insect  Pest  Survey, 
Bureau  of  Entomology.  The  drought, 
Mr.  Hyslop  says,  had  a  marked  effect  on 
insects,  notably  the  Mexican  bean  beetle, 
the  codling  moth,  the  oriental  fruit  moth, 
the  European  corn  borer,  and  red  spiders. 
It  retarded  the  spread  of  the  borer  and 
the  oriental  fruit  moth  and  was  so 
destructive  to  the  Mexican  bean  beetle 
that  this  pest  practically  disappeared 
last  summer  as  an  economic  factor  in 
the  large  area  of  the  East  where  in  other 
seasons  it  had  been  very  destructive. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  long,  dry  period 
of  1930  seems  to  have  stimulated  the 
codling  moth,  so  that,  in  spite  of  the 
high  winter  mortality  in  many  places, 
this  insect  caused  very  severe  late  dam- 
age in  practically  the  entire  drought 
area.  The  infestation  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest,  on  the  contrary,  was  far 
below  normal. 

The  fall  army  worm  infestation  in 
Florida  was  the  most  severe  since  1912. 
Hundreds  of  lawns  along  the  South 
Atlantic  Seaboard  were  seriously  over- 
run by  an  unusually  large  number  of 
caterpillars.  Fall-sown  wheat  and  other 
small  grains  planted  for  early  fall  pas- 
ture also  became  rather  heavily  infested. 
The  cotton  leaf  worm  was  prevalent  in 
practically  all  fields  in  the  lower  Rio 
Grande  Valley  during  the  last  week  in 
June.  It  was  not  reported  from  the  Gulf 
States  until  July.  A  very  heavy  infesta- 
tion in  -  south-central  and  southeastern 
Arizona  resulted  in  an  estimated  loss  of 
30  per  cent  in  the  cotton  yield.  A  north- 
ward flight  of  the  moths  started  in  Sep- 
tember. By  the  14th  of  the  month  the 
insect  was  reported  from  central  Mis- 
souri, on  the  15th  in  southern  Illinois,  by 
the  23d  it  had  reached  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  the  next  day  it  was  re- 
ported from  southern  Michigan  and 
north-central  New  York.  On  September 
25  it  appeared  in  the  Connecticut  River 
Valley  at  Amherst  and  along  the  coast  at 
Boston,  and  late  in  the  month  it  appeared 
in  southern  Ontario,  Canada.  A  second 
flight  of  these  moths  appeared  in  south- 
ern Illinois  on  October  13  and  14  and 
later  in  the  month  the  moths  did  serious 
damage  to  late  strawberries,  apples,  and 
pears  in  Wisconsin. 

The  infestations  of  the  Hessian  fly 
throughout  the  Middle  Atlantic  States 
were  so  light  as  to  cause  no  anxiety  to 
wheat  growers  this  coming  season.  In 
general,  infestation  in  the  East-Central 
States  was  too  light  to  affect  yields, 
particularly  in  the  northern  portion  of 
this  region.  There  was  not  as  much  gain 
in  infestation  in  Missouri  as  was  to  be 
expected  from  the  conditions  in  the  fall 
of  1929,  but  the  southern  parts  of  the 
east-central  region  to  Kansas  had  higher 
infestations  than  the  rest  of  the  country, 
though  not  alarming. 


The  chinch  bug  showed  no  unusual 
prevalence  over  the  greater  part  of  its 
usual  belt.  In  parts  of  Illinois,  Mis- 
souri, and  Oklahoma,  however,  this  insect 
seemed  to  be  decidedly  on  the  increase. 
Under  the  quarantine  regulations  for 
the  Japanese  beetle,  in  effect  throughout 
the  summer  of  1930,  the  area  designated 
as  generally  infested  covered  25,592 
square  miles,  extending  from  the  vicinity 
of  Baltimore,  Md.,  and  Harrisburg,  Pa., 
to  Newburgh,  N.  Y.,  and  New  Haven, 
Conn.  Outside  this  area  there  occurred  a 
number  of  isolated  infestations  in  what 
is  known  as  the  lightly  infested  area. 

The  raspberry  fruit  worm  was  some- 
what prevalent  in  the  Hudson  River 
Valley  and  also  in  western  New  York.  It 
was  injurious  in  southwestern  Michigan 
and  the  St.  Paul  district  of  Minnesota. 
The  serious  infestation  in  the  Puyallup 
Valley  of  Washington  was  not  as  heavy 
as  those  of  the  preceding  3  years. 

The  vegetable  weevil  was  first  observed 
in  1930  on  January  25  in  Lawrence  County, 
Miss.  At  that  time  it  was  doing  serious 
damage  to  turnips.  During  the  first  half 
of  February  damage  in  hotbeds  and  cold- 
frames  was  reported  throughout  the  118 
infested  counties  in  Mississippi,  Louisi- 
ana, Alabama,  and  Florida.  Reports  of 
similar  damage  continued  throughout 
March,  April,  and  May.  As  the  season 
advanced,  damage  in  the  field  became 
more  prevalent,  being  most  serious  on 
tomatoes,  turnips,  and  carrots. 

Owing  to  hot  and  dry  weather  through- 
out practically  the  entire  growing  season 
in  all  States  west  of  Georgia,  the  popu- 
lation of  the  boll  weevil  was  held  below 
the  point  of  serious  damage  to  the  1930 
cotton  crop  except  in  some  small  local 
areas  and  in  about  12  counties  in  south- 
ern Texas,  where  injury  was  greater 
than  usual.  In  Georgia  the  infestation 
was  general  and  caused  damage  except  in 
the  northwest  district. 

Brood  IV  of  the  periodical  cicada  ap- 
peared during  1930  in  several  counties  in 
Iowa,   Kansas,   and   Missouri. 

There  was  appreciable  spread  by  the 
satin  moth  in  the  New  England  area 
beyond  the  previously  known  limits  of  in- 
festation. 

The  elm  leaf  beetle  appeared  in  out- 
break numbers  throughout  New  England 
and  southeastern  New  York.  Rather 
severe  outbreaks  were  reported  from 
points  in  North  Carolina,  Ohio,  and  Ken- 
tucky. It  was  also  numerous  at  Cor- 
vallis,  Oreg.,  and  is  being  a  pest  of  major 
importance  in  the  great  interior  valleys 
of  California. 

What  is  believed  to  be  one  of  the 
largest  outbreaks  of  the  southern  pine 
beetle  was  reported  from  the  Smoky 
Mountain  National  Park  in  North  Caro- 
lina and  Tennessee. 

A  cicada  was  found  seriously  damag- 
ing large  commercial  plantings  of  the 
fern  asparagus  in  Palm  Beach,  Fla.  The 
damage  was  caused  by  the  feeding  of 
the  cicada  nymphs  on  the  roots  of  these 
plants. 


so 
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CIVIL-SERVICE  EXAMINATIONS 

BOYS'  ADVISER,  SENIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL  ($2,609  a 
year)  ;  BOYS'  ADVISER,  RESERVATION  AND  JUNIOR 
HIGH  SCHOOL  ($2,000  a  year);  ADVISER'S  ASSIST- 
ANT,  BOYS  ($1,500  a  year). — To  fill  vacancies  in 
the  Indian  Service.  Competitors  will  not  be 
required  to  report  for  examination  at  any 
place,  but  will  be  rated  on  their  education 
and  experience,  and  on  their  published  writ- 
ings or  a  thesis.  For  boys'  adviser,  either 
senior  or  junior  high  school,  applicants  must 
show  graduation  from  a  college  or  university 
of  recognized  standing,  including  or  supple"- 
mented  by  certain  specified  courses,  except 
that  two  years  of  suitable  experience  may  be 
substituted  for  two  years  of  the  college  work. 
In  addition  to  meeting  these  requirements, 
boys'  advisers,  senior  high  school,  must  have 
had  two  years  of  certain  specified  experience, 
and  boys'  advisers,  reservation  or  junior  high 
school,  one  year  of  such  experience.  For 
adviser's  assistant  (boy),  applicants  must 
have  at  least  14  units  of  high-school  work 
acceptable  for  college  entrance,  and  two  years 
of  certain  specified  experience,  except  that 
one  year  of  additional  education  may  be  sub- 
stituted for  one  year  of  the  required  experi- 
ence. Applications  must  be  on  file  with  the 
Civil  Service  Commission.  Washington,  D.  C, 
not  later  than  March  25,   1931. 

JUNIOR  ENTOMOLOGIST  ($2,000  to  $2,600  a 
year). — To  fill  vacancies  in  the  Bureau  of  En- 
tomology, Department  of  Agriculture,  for 
duty  in  Washington,  D\  C,  or  in  the  field. 
Competitors  will  be  rated  on  general  ques- 
tions in  entomology,  on  practical  questions 
on  the  optional  subject  selected,  and  on  a 
thesis.  The  optional  subjects  are  insecticides 
and  physiology,  cultural  control,  and  taxon- 
omy. Except  in  the  case  of  senior  students, 
who  may  be  examined  with  the  provision 
that  they  may  not  enter  on  duty  until  they 
have  been  graduated,  applicants  must  have 
been  graduated  from  a  college  or  university 
of  recognized  standing  with  major  work  in 
entomology.  Applications  must  be  on  file  with 
the  Civil  Service  Commission,  Washington. 
D.  C.  not  later  than  March  24,  1931. 

JUNIOR  PHYSICIST  ($2,000  a  year). — To  fill  va- 
cancies in  the  U.  S.  Naval  Research  Labora- 
tory. Bellevue.  D.  C,  and  in  the  Bureau  of 
Standards.  Washington.  D.  C.  Competitors 
will  be  rated  on  general  physics,  mathematics 
through  calculus,  and  practical  questions  on 
each  optional  subject  chosen.  The  optional 
subjects,  at  least  one  of  which  must  be  taken, 
are :  Light,  mechanics,  physical  metallurgy, 
and  radio.  Except  in  the  case  of  senior 
students,  who  may  be  examined  with  the  un- 
derstanding that  they  may  not  enter  on  duty 
until  after  they  have  been  graduated,  appli- 
cants  must   show   that   they   have   been   grad- 


uated with  a  degree  from  a  college  or  univer- 
sity of  recognized  standing  with  the  comple- 
tion of  at  least  118  semester  hour  credits, 
with  major  courses  in  physics.  Applications 
must  be  on  file  with  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission, Washington.  D.  C,  not  later  than 
March  24.  1931. 

PHYSICIST  ($3,800  a  yearl  ;  ASSOCIATE  PHYSICIST 
($3,200    a    year)     ASSISTANT    PHYSICIST     ($2,600    a 

year). — Optional  subjects:  Heat,  electricity, 
mechanics,  light,  radio,  physical  metallurgy, 
thermodynamics  and  aerodynamics,  and  any 
specialized  work  in  the  field  of  physics  not 
included  in  any  of  the  above.  To  fill  vacancies 
in  the  Bureau  of  Standards  and  Bureau  of 
Mines,  Department  of  Commerce,  and  under 
the  National  Advisory  Committee  for  Aeronau- 
tics. Competitors  will  not  be  required  to 
report  for  examination  at  any  place,  but  will 
be  rated  on  their  education  and  experience, 
and  on  their  published  writings,  reports,  or 
a  thesis.  Applicants  for  these  positions  must 
have  been  graduated  with  a  degree  from  a 
college  or  university  of  recognized  standing 
with  the  completion  of  at  least  118  semester 
hour  credits,  such  course  to  have  included  as 
a  minimum  mathematics  through  integral  cal- 
culus and  a  major  made  in  physics.  Certain 
specified  experience  or  additional  education  is 
also  required.  Applications  must  be  on  file 
with  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  not  later  than  March  25.  1931. 

PRINCIPAL  ENGINEERING  INSPECTOR-SUPERIN- 
TENDENT ($2,300  to  $2,900  a  year);  SENIOR  ENGI- 
NEERING   INSPECTOR-FOREMAN    ($2,000    to    $2,600   a 

year). — To  fill  vacancies  in  the  Bureau  of  Pub- 
lic Roads,  Department  of  Agriculture,  for  duty 
in  the  field.  Competitors  will  not  be  required 
to  report  for  written  examination  at  any 
place.  Competitors  in  the  principal  engineer- 
ing inspector-superintendent  examination  will 
be  rated  on  their  education  and  experience, 
and  on  a  report.  Competitors  in  the  senior 
engineering  inspector-foreman  examination 
will  be  rated  on  their  education,  training,  and 
experience.  Competitors  for  both  examina- 
tions must  have  been  graduated  in  civil 
engineering  from  a  college  or  university  of 
recognized  standing,  and  must  have  certain 
additional  education  or  experience.  Applica- 
tions must  be  on  file  with  the  Civil  Service 
Commission,  Washington,  D.  C,  not  later 
than  March  25,  1931. 

PRINCIPAL  SILVICULTURIST  ($5,600  to  $6,400  a 
year);  SENIOR  SILVICULTURIST  ($4,600  to  $5,400  a 
year)  ;  SILVICULTURIST  ($3,800  to  $4,600  a  year)  ; 
ASSOCIATE  SILVICULTURIST  ($3,200  to  $3,800  a 
year)  ;  ASSISTANT  SILVICULTURIST  ($2,600  to  $3,200 
a  year). — To  fill  vacancies  in  the  Forest  Service. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  for  duty  in  Wash- 
ington. D.  C,  or  in  the  field.  Competitors 
will  not  be  required  to  report  for  examination 
at  any  place,  but  will  be  rated  on  their  edu- 
cation, experience,  and  fitness,  and  on  their 
writings.  Applicants  must  have  been  gradu- 
ated in  forestry  from  a  college  or  university 
of  recognized  standing  with  a  degree  equiva- 
lent to  that  of  bachelor  of  science  in  forestry. 
Certain  specified  additional  education  or  ex- 
perience is  also  required.  Applications  must 
be  on  file  with  the  Civil  Service  Commission, 
Washington,  D.  C,  not  later  than  March  18. 
1931. 

SENIOR  ENGINEERING  DRAFTSMAN  (ELECTRICAL) 
($2,000  a  year  I;  SENIOR  ENGINEERING  DRAFTSMAN 
(STRUCTURAL  i  ($2,000  a  yean;  SENIOR  TOPO- 
GRAPHIC DRAFTSMAN  ($2,000  a  yeari  ;  TOPOGR.APHIC 
DRAFTSMAN  ($1,800  a  year  I  ;  ASSISTANT  TOPO- 
GRAPHIC DRAFTSMAN  ($1,620  a  year);  JUNIOR 
TOFOGRAPHIC  DRAFTSMAN  ($1,440  a  year  I. — To 
fill  vacancies  in  the  departmental  service. 
Washington.  D.  C,  and  in  the  field.  Com- 
petitors will  not  be  required  to  report  for 
examination  at  any  place,  but  will  be  rated  on 
their  education,  experience,  and  fitness,  and 
on  specimens  of  drawing  and  lettering.  Cer- 
tain specified  education  or  experience  is 
required.  Applications  must  be  on  file  with 
the  Civil  Service  Commission.  Washington,  D. 
C,  not  later  than  March  25.  1931. 

SENIOR  FOREST  ECOLOGIST  ($4,600  to  $5,400  a 
year);  FOREST  ECOLOGIST  ($3,800  to  $4,600  a 
year);  ASSOCIATE  FOREST  ECOLOGIST  ($3,200  to 
$3,800  a  year);  ASSISTANT  FOREST  ECOLOGIST 
($2,600  to  S3, 200  a  year  i . — To  fill  vacancies  in 
the  Forest  Service.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, for  duty  in  Washington,  D.  C,  or  in  the 
field.  Competitors  will  not  be  required  to 
report  for  examination  at  any  place,  but  will 
be  rated  on  their  education,  training,  experi- 
ence, and  fitness,  and  on  their  writings. 
Applicants  must  have  been  graduated  with"  a 
degree  from  a  college  or  university  of  recog- 
nized standing.  Certain  specified  additional 
education  or  experience  is  also  required. 
Applications  must  be  on  file  with  the  Civil 
Service  Commission.  Washington,  D.  C,  not 
later  than  March  18,  1931. 


NOON  NETWORK  PROGRAM 


Schedule  of  Speakers  and  Their  Sub- 
jects and  Dates  for  the  Broadcast  Week 
Beginning  Monday,  March  23 


The  network  radio  program  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  and  Federal  Farm  Board 
speakers  is  broadcast  during  the  National 
Farm  and  Home  Hour  of  the  National  Broad- 
casting Co.  from  12.55  to  1.10  p.  m..  eastern 
standard  time. 

Monday,  March  23 

'  Farm  Science  News  of  the  Week. — Morse 
Salisbury,  Chief  of  Radio  Service,  TJ.  S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture. 

Making  Land  Pat  lis  Wat. — H.  N.  Wheeler, 
lecturer,  branch  of  public  relations,  Forest 
Service. 

Tuesday,  March  24 

The  Garden  Calendar. — W.  R.  Beattie, 
horticulturist,  division  of  horticultural  crops 
and  diseases,  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry. 

Where  Honey  Comes  From.— J.  I.  Hamble- 
ton,  senior  apiculturist,  bee  culture,  Bureau  of 
Entomology. 

Wednesday,  March  25 

Weather  and  Crops. — Morse  Salisbury. 
Chief  of  Radio  Service.  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

Maech  Wheat  Markets. — G.  A.  Collier, 
senior  marketing  specialist,  division  of  hay, 
feed,  and  seed.  "Bureau  of  Agricultural  Eco- 
nomics. 

Thursday,  March  26 

The  Household  Calendar. — Mrs.  Rowena 
Schmidt  Carpenter,  specialist  in  child  nutri- 
tion, Bureau  of  Home  Economics. 

Maech  Dairt  Markets. — L.  M.  Davis,  senior 
marketing  specialist,  division  of  dairy  and 
poultry  products,  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Eco- 
nomics. 

Dairt  Experimental  Results. — T.  E. 
Woodward,  senior  dairy  husbandman,  division 
of  dairy  cattle  breeding,  feeding,  and  manage- 
ment,   Dairy   Industry. 

Friday,  March  27 

The  Farm  Business  Librart. — M.  S.  Eisen- 
hower, director  of  information,  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture. 

The  Week  with  the  Farm  Board. — Edgar 
Markham.  assistant  to  the  chairman.  Federal 
Farm  Board.  Second  Farm  Board  speaker  to 
be    announced. 

Saturday,  March  28 

Land  Grant  College  Program. — Including 
discussion  of  modifications  in  1931  agricultural 
outlook  by  members  of  the  Bureau  of  Agricul- 
tural Economics. 


HOLT    CONFERS    ON    COTTON    WORK 

William  I.  Holt,  senior  marketing  specialist 
of  the  foreign  agricultural  service.  Bureau  of 
Agricultural  Economics,  with  headquarters  in 
Havre.  France,  recently  visited  Washington 
to  confer  on  the  European  cotton  work  of  the 
department. 

Mr.  Holt  reviewed  briefly  his  work  since 
October  1,  1924.  when  he'  first  sailed  for 
Europe  as  representative  of  the  division  of 
cotton  marketing  of  the  Bureau  of  Agricul- 
tural Economics  with  headquarters  in  London. 
For  two  or  three  years  Mr.  Holt's  activities 
were  essentially  in  the  nature  of  service  to 
holders  and  users  of  the  universal  standards 
for  American  cotton.  In  the  last  two  years 
a  similar  effort  has  been  made  to  assist  the 
European  cotton  trade  in  its  use  of  the  offi- 
cial cotton  standards  of  the  United  States  for 
length  of  staple. 

Mr.  Holt  reports  that  the  cotton  standard- 
ization work  has  gained  consistently  in 
appreciation  by  the  European  cotton  trade. 
The  work  of  preparing  the  grade  and  staple 
standards  has  received  favorable  comment  in 
Europe,  where  the  standards  are  very  gener- 
ally used,  he  says.  Mr.  Holt  recently  visited 
the  European  markets  to  study  the  increased 
competition  of  foreign-grown  cotton  with 
American  cotton. 
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MOTION-PICTURE  NOTES 


BACK  OF  THE  WEATHER  FORCAST 

The  question,  "  How  does  the  Weather 
Bureau  forecast  to-morrow's  weather? "  is 
answered  in  the  new  2-reel  motion  picture, 
Back  of  the  Weather  Forecast,  sponsored  by 
the  Weather  Bureau.  This  film  shows  that  it 
takes  many  things  to  make  up  the  weather ; 
that  weather  information  is  obtained  at  more 
than  200  Weather  Bureau  stations  throughout 
the  country ;  that  Washington  and  other  dis- 
trict forecast  centers  receive  telegraphic  re- 
ports twice  a  day ;  and  that  these  data  are 
plotted  on  blank  maps  from  which  the  fore- 
casts are  made. 

The  science  of  forecasting  is  explained  in 
scenes  made  in  the  forecast  room  at  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.  There  are  effective  animated 
scenes,  such  as  the  parade  of  the  symbols,  the 
weather  map  building  itself  up  bit  by  bit, 
and  the  isobars  drawing  themselves  and  out- 
lining the  "  highs "  and  "  lows."  There  is 
also  a  slow-motion  shot  of  a  thermograph  mak- 
ing a  continuous  record  of  temperature 
changes  over  a  period  of  four  days,  made  by 
the  time-lapse  machine  built  by  the  late 
Howard  Greene,  of  the  office  of  motion  pic- 
tures, who  directed  this  film. 

This  film  is  of  interest  to  schools,  colleges, 
and  the  general  public. 

A  COUGAR   HUNT 

One  of  the  most  spectacular  films  ever 
made  by  the  department,  The  Cougar  Hunt, 
a  1-reel  Biological  Survey  picture,  shows 
methods  followed  by  Government  hunters  in 
hunting  predatory  animals,  especially  the 
mountain   lion,   or   cougar,   and  closes  with  a 


thrilling  lion  hunt.  Opening  scenes  show  the 
predators — a  coyote,  a  wolf,  and  a  cougar — 
in  action.  A  sheep  rancher,  dismayed  at  his 
losses,  seeks  Government  aid.  The  Biological 
Survey  hunter,  with  his  crew  and  "  lion  dogs  " 
(hounds  trained  to  trail  the  cougar  exclu- 
sively) start  for  the  lion  country.  There  are 
Hashes  of  dogs  followed  by  horses  and  hunters 
making  their  perilous  way  over  rocky  country, 
of  the  cougar  seeking  to  elude  its  pursuers, 
of  galloping  horsemen  again,  and  finally  of 
the  big  game  treed. 

The  picture  was  filmed  in  south-central 
Utah,  the  hunt  taking  place  in  Salina  Canyon. 
Stanley  P.  Young,  in  charge  of  predatory- 
animal  and  rodent  control  of  the  Biological 
Survey,  was  responsible  for  the  subject  matter, 
and  George  E.  Holman,  predatory-animal, 
control  leader  in  Utah,  as  his  field  representa- 
tive. The  picture  was  directed  by  Raymond 
Evans,  chief  of  the  office  of  motion  pictures, 
with  Eugene  Tucker  at  the  camera. 

THE  PRUNE  BECOMES  A  STAR 

Where  and  how  prunes  are  grown,  handled, 
and  marketed  cooperatively  is  shown  in  the 
new  2-reel  motion  picture,  Cooperative  Mar- 
keting— Dried  Prunes,  sponsored  by  the 
division  of  cooperative  marketing  prior  to 
its  transfer  to  the  Federal  Farm  Board.  It 
was  directed  by  C.  A.  Lindstrom,  associate 
chief  of  the  office  of  motion  pictures,  and 
photographed  by  Eugene  Tucker.  The  subject 
matter  was  in  charge  of  W.  A.  Schoenfeld 
and  G.  O.  Gatlin,  with  U.  S.  Burt  as  their 
field  representative. 

The  purpose  of  the  film  is  to  indicate  the 
accomplishments  of  the  cooperative  organ- 
izations in  the  marketing  and  distribution  of 
prunes,  and  their  success  in  placing  an 
attractive  food  product  on  the  market. 
Though  designed  primarily  for  showing  to 
dealers  and  growers,  the  film  is  of  interest 
to  consumers  everywhere. 


CHANGES  IN  TELEPHONE  DIRECTORY 


Tele- 
phone 

Name 

Room 

Location 

165 

Bennett,  Mabel  I.  (Sol.) 

412 

162 

Clarke,  H.  H.  (Sol.) 

406- 

Do. 

697 

Ford,  Annie  M.  (B.  A.  E.) 

213- 

300  Linworth  PI.  SW. 

574 

Jennings,  J.  F.  (Sol.) 

Wilcox,  Marguerite  S.  (B.  P.  I.) 

417         

481 

233W 

West  wing. 

36 

677 

Browne,  Chas.  A.  (C.  &  S.) ._ 

Calner,  Anna  H.  V.  (B.  A.  E.) 

Dean,  Horace  S.  (P.  Q.  C.  A.) - 

513. 

208-.- 

216  13th  St.  SW. 

300  Linworth  PI.  SW. 

295 

504 

1729  New  York  Ave.  NW. 

Dixon,  H.  M.  (C.  E.  W.) 

Elliott,  Charlotte  (B.  P.  I.) 

Freeman,  Oliver  M.  (B.  P.  I.) 

Graham,  A.  B.  (C.  E.  W.)   .. 

805- 

1358  B  St.  SW. 

788 

304W 

132 

24W 

Do. 

268 

223 

220  14th  St.  SW. 

728 

Harsha,  Orland  N.  (B.  A.  E.) 

958 -. 

Earle  Bldg. 

322 

409 

1358  B  St.  SW. 

797 

Hoffman,  George  L.  (F.  S.  L.) 

Hoffman,  Josephine  J.  (B.  A.  E.) 

Lumsden,  David  (P.  Q.  C.  A.) J 

Matheny,  Charles  M.  (B.  P.  I.) 

Matz,  J.  (B.  P.  I.) 

Merrill,  F.  A.  (C.  E.  W.) 

109 i 

394 

318 

300  Linworth  PI.  SW. 

301 

206 

1729  New  York  Ave.  NW. 

124 

133W 

711-3 
290 

Greenhouse 

712 

Arlington  Farm. 
220  14th  St.  SW. 

612 

Nordeman,  A.  M.  (C.  &  S.)  .- 

513A 

216  13th  St.  SW. 

68 

Orr,  Joseph  L.  (B.  A.  E.) 

Reed,  Frank  (B.  A.  E.) • 

Robinson,  Mrs.  Helen  A.  (B.  A.  E.) 

Roudabush,  Robert  M.  (B.  A.  E.) 

Runkle,  Mrs.  Edith  P.  (B.  A.  E.) 

Sherman,  Wells  A.  (B.  A.  E.) : 

Smith,  Chas.  M.  (C.  &  S.) 

403 

200  14th  St.  SW. 

326 

213 

300  Linworth  PI.  SW. 

796 

414 

1358  B  St.  SW. 

632 

216 

300  Linworth  PI.  SW. 

385 

709 

1358  B  St.  SW. 

366 

500 

Do. 

681 

201 A 

216  13th  St.  SW. 

Witham,  Maud  (C.  E.  W.)- 

806 

1358  B  St.  SW. 

PRINCIPAL  LIBRARY  ACCESSIONS 


Christy,  Donald  F.  (B.  A.  E.) 

Cricher,  A.  Lane  (Sec.) 

Eliff,  W.  E.  (F.  S.  L.) 

Foley,  Mrs.  Helen  S.  (F.  S.) 

Hemphill,  Josephine  (Info.) 

Hukill,  W.  V.  (B.  P.  I.) 

Norris,  Annie  M.  (B.  A.  E.) 

Parsons,  Mrs.  Frances  B.  (B.  A.  E.)__ 

Quaintance,  A.  L.  (Ent.) .-.. 

Schulze,  Gustav  A.  (B.  P.  I.) 


Domestic  Animals 

Arndt,  M.  H.     Battery  brooding.     New  York, 

Orange  Judd,  1931. 
Eavenson  &  Levering  co.     A  glossary  of  wool 

terms.     Camden,  N.  J.    [1930?] 
Lamon,  H.  M.,  and  Kinghorne,  J.    W.     How 

to  select  the  laying  hen.     New  York,  Orange 

Judd,  1931. 
Lamon,  H.  M.,  and  Kinghorne,  J.  W.     Prac- 
tical  poultrv   production.      St.   Paul,   Webb, 

1930. 
Vaughan,   H.   W.     Types   and  market   classes 

of    live    stock.      Ed.    13.      Columbus,    Ohio, 

Adams,   1930. 

Children 

Thomas,  D.  S.,  and  others.  Some  new  tech- 
niques for  studying  social  behavior.  New 
York,  Bureau  of  publications.  Teachers  col- 
lege, Columbia  university,  1929.  (Child 
development  monographs,  no.  1.) 

Chemistry,  Pharmacology 

Munch,  J.  C.  Bioassays.  Baltimore,  Williams 
&  Wilkins,   1931. 

Newburgh,  L.  H.,  and  Johnston,  M.  W.  The 
exchange  of  energy  between  man  and  the 
environment.     Springfield,  111.,  Thomas,  1930. 

Veterinary  Education 

Hanover  (City)  Tierarztliche  hochschule. 
Die  tierarztliche  hochschule  Hannover. 
Hannover,  Schaper,  1929. 

Irrigation 

Willcocks,  Sir  William.  Lectures  on  the 
ancient  system  of  irrigation  in  BengaL 
Calcutta,  University  of  Calcutta,  1930. 

Horticulture 

Bonkee,  Frances,  and  Thornber,  J.  J.  The 
sage  of  the  desert  and  other  cacti.  Boston, 
Stratford,  1930. 

Roads 

Roads  and  road  construction.  Year  book 
and  directory  1930/31.     London  [1931?] 

Water  Power 

Ferrum.  Water  power  around  the  world. 
London,   Perrin,   1930. 

Home  Economics 

Peyser,  E.  R.  Cheating  the  junk-pile.  New 
and  enl.  ed.     New  York,  Dutton,  1930. 


Schober,  Joseph.  Silk  and  the  silk  industry. 
New  York,  Smith,  1930. 

Ornithology 

Hudson,  W.  H.  Rare,  vanishing  and  lost 
British   birds.      London,    Dent,    1923. 

Huxley,  J.  S.  Bird-watching  and  bird  be- 
haviour.    London,    Chatto   &   Windus,    1930. 

Seigne,  J.  W.  A  bird  watcher's  note  book. 
London,  Allan,   1930. 

Entomology 

Bearh,  Sir  T.  H.  A  catalogue  of  the  re- 
corded Coleoptera  of  the  British  Isles. 
London,  Janson,  1930. 

Imms,  A.  D.  Recent  advances  in  entomology. 
Philadelphia,  Blakiston,  1931. 

Wagner,  Julius.  Katalog  der  palaearktischen 
aphanipteren.     Wien,  Wagner,  1930. 

Economics,  Statistics 

Bergengren,  R.  F.  Credito  cooperative  Rio 
de  Janeiro,  Servigo  do  informagoes  do  min- 
isterio  da  agricultura,  1929. 

Empire  stock-taking.  By  L.  St.  C.  Gronda. 
London,    Simpkin    Marshall,    1930. 

Foreman,  C.  J.  Efficiency  and  scarcity  prof- 
its. Chicago,  University  of  Chicago  press, 
1930. 

Grinko,  G.  T.  The  five-year  plan  of  the 
Soviet  union.     London,   Lawrence,   1930. 

March,  Lucien.  Les  principes  de  la  m^thode 
statistique.     Paris,    Alcan,    1930. 

National  industrial  conference  board. 
A  picture  of  world  economic  conditions  in 
the  early  fall  of  1930.     New  York.  1930. 
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Pasvolsky,  Leo.  Bulgaria's  economic  posi- 
tion. Washington,  Brookings  institution, 
1930. 

Shaxn,  E.  O.  G.  An  economic  history  of 
Australia.  Cambridge,  Eng.,  University 
press.   1930. 

Taxg,  Chi  Tu.  An  economic  study  of  Chinese 
agriculture.     Ithaca,  N.  T.   [1930[] 

Whitbeck,  R.  H.  Economic  geography  of 
South  America.  Ed.  2.  New  York,  Mc- 
Graw-Hill,  1931. 

Periodicals  Currently  Received 

International  disest.     monthly,     v.  1,  no.  1- 

Oct.  1930-  New  York. 
Library   quarterly,     v.    1,   no.    1-  Jan.    1931- 

Chicago. 
Poultry    and    dairy    world,     monthly,     v.    2. 

no.  1-  Oct.  1930-  Oklahoma  City. 


The  library  of  the  Office  of  Experiment 
Stations  maintains,  but  for  library  purposes 
only,  a  complete  file  of  all  the  publications 
issued  by  the  State  experiment  stations.  It 
has  recently  received  the  following  new  State 
publications  : 

(This  department  has  none  of  these  State  pub- 
lications for  distribution,  bat  usually  they  may 
be  obtained  from  the  stations  issuing  them.  For 
convenience  in  writing  to  a  station,  the  postal 
address  point  where  the  station  is  located  in  the 
State  is  given  at  the  end  of  each  of  the  entries 
below.) 

Results  of  cotton  variety  tests  in  Alabama  for 
the  period  1925-1929.  inclusive.  H.  B.  Tis- 
dale  and  J.  T.  Williamson.  (Alabama  Sta. 
Circ.   56.   3  pp.     Nov.   1930.)      Auburn. 

Birds  of  Arkansas.  W.  J.  Baerg.  (Arkansas 
Sta.  BuL  258.  197  pp.,  1  pi..  37  figs.  Jam 
1931.)     FayetteviUe. 

Marketing  California  apples.  E.  A.  Stokdvk, 
H.  E.  Erdman.  C.  H.  West,  and  F.  W.  Allen. 
(California  Sta.  Bui.  501,  151  pp.,  20  figs. 
Nov.  1930.)     Berkeley. 

The  snowy  tree  cricket  and  other  insects  in- 
jurious to  raspberries.  L.  M.  Smith. 
(California  Sta.  Bui.  505.  38  pp.,  16  figs. 
Dec.  1930.)      Berkeley. 

Some  effects  of  varying  calcium  and  phos- 
phorus intake  on  the  estrus  cvcle  and 
reproduction  in  the  rat.  H.  R.  Guiibert  and 
G.  H.  Hart.  (Hilgardia  [California  Sta.], 
voL  5,  No.  5,  pp.  101-118,  6  figs.  Dec. 
1930.)      Berkeley. 

Some  carbohydrate  and  nitrogen  constituents 
of  alternate-bearing  sugar  prunes  associated 
with  fruit  bud  formation.  L.  D.  Davis. 
(Hilgardia  [California  Sta.].  vol.  5.  No.  6, 
pp.  119-154,  12  figs.     Jan.  1931.)      Berkeley. 

Establishment  and  succession  of  vegetation  on 
different  soil  horizons.  J.  D.  Sinclair  and 
A.  W.  Sampson.  (Hilgardia  [California 
Sta.],  voL  5,  No.  7,  pp.  155-174,  9  figs. 
Jan.  1931.)      Berkeley. 

Report  of  the  director  for  the  year  ending 
October  31.  1930.  W.  L.  Slate.  (Connecti- 
cut State  Sta.  Bui.  322.  pp.  111-150.  10  figs. 
Jan.  1931.)     New  Haven. 

Operation  and  care  of  the  cream  separator, 
including  field  data  on  separators  in  Idaho. 
F.  W.  Atkeson  and  D.  L.  Fourt.  (Idaho 
Sta.  Circ.  61,  16  pp.,  11  figs.  Sept.  1930.) 
Moscow. 

Effects  of  sex.  length  of  feeding  period,  and  a 
ration  of  ear-corn  silage  on  the  quality  of 
baby  beef.  S.  Bull,  F.  C.  Olson,  and  J*.  H. 
Longwell.  (Illinois  Sta.  Abstract  of  Bui. 
355.   19  pp.,  11  figs.     Dec.  1930.)      Urbana. 

Fertilizing  tomatoes,  sweet  corn  and  musk- 
melons  in  a  three-year  rotation.  J.  W. 
Lloyd.  (Illinois  Sta.  Bui.  364,  19  pp.,  3 
figs.     Jan.    1931.)      Urbana. 

Agricultural  outlook  for  Illinois.  1921.  (Illi- 
nois Sta.  Circ.  366,  24  pp.,  1  fig.  Feb.  1931.) 
Urbana. 

Selection  and  care  of  the  dairy  sire.  R.  H. 
Lush.  (Louisiana  Sta.  Circ  5,  32  pp.,  6  figs. 
Feb.  1931.)      Baton  Rouge. 

Frozen  sweet  cream  as  an  ingredient  of  ice 
cream.  M.  J.  Mack.  (Massachusetts  Sta. 
Bui.  268,  pp.  183-193,  5  figs.  Dec.  1930.) 
Amherst. 

Packaged  ice  cream.  K.  E.  Wright.  (Massa- 
chusetts Sta.  Bui.  269,  pp.  195-206.  4  figs. 
Dec.  1930.)      Amherst. 

Inspection  of  agricultural  lime  products.  H. 
D.  Haskins  and  H.  R.  DeRose.  (Massachu- 
setts Sta.  Control  Ser.  Bui.  57,  6  pp.  Dec. 
1930.)      Amherst. 

Meterological  observations  for  December,  1930. 
Amherst. 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS  ISSUED  BY  THE  DEPARTMENT 

(Please  address  requests  for  these  to  the  Division  of  Publications,  Office  of  Information) 


TILE-TRENCHING  MACHINERY.  D.  L.  YarnelL 
senior  drainage  engineer,  division  of  agri- 
cultural engineering,  Bureau  of  Public  Roads. 
17  p.,  illus.  (Farmers'  Bulletin  1131F, 
rev.)     January,  1931. 

TRANSPLANTING  SUGAR  BEETS  IN  UTAH  AND  IDAHO. 

S.   B.    Nuckols,    associate    agronomist,    office 

of  sugar  plants,  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry. 

15    p.,   illus.       (Circular    156C.)      February, 

1931. 

Semi-technical ;  intended  for  managers  and 
field  superintendents  of  sugar-beet  companies 
and  growers  interested  in  testing  new  develop- 
ments in  sugar-beet  culture.  Reports  results 
obtained  in  comparative  tests  of  transplanted 
susar-beets  grown  from  field-sown  seed  handled 
in  "the  standard  manner.  Results  of  four  years 
of  experiments  show  that  advantages  are  de- 
rived from  transplanting  sugar  beets  and  sug- 
gest that  the  method  has  possibilities. 

RELIABILITY  OF  THE  TUBERCULIN  TEST.  John  R. 
Mohler,  chief,  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry. 
14  p.,  illus.  (Miscellaneous  Publication 
59MP,  rev.)      Jan,,  1931. 


THE  AGRICULTURAL  OUTLOOK  FOR  1931.  Pre- 
pared by  the  staff  of  the  Bureau  of  Agri- 
cultural Economics,  assisted  by  representa- 
tives of  the  agricultural  colleges  and  ex- 
tension services  and  the  Federal  Farm 
Board.  91  p.  (Miscellaneous  Publication 
10SMP.)     February,  1931. 

SOIL  SURVEY  OF  THE  BERGEN  AREA,  NEW  JERSEY. 
(No.  32.  Series  1925.)  L.  L  Lee.  in  Charge, 
and  J.  E.  Tine.  Department  of  Conservation 
and  Development  of  New  Jersey,  and  R.  L 
Gillett,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 
28  p.,  illus. 

AMENDMENT  TO  RULES  AND  REGULATIONS  OF  THE 
SECRETARY  OF  AGRICULTURE  FOR  CARRYING  OUT 
THE  PROVISIONS  OF  THE  PERISHABLE  AGRICUL- 
TURAL  COMMODITIES  ACT,  1930.  1  p.  (B.  A. 
E.,  S.  R.  A.  121.  Amend.   1.)      Feb..   1931. 

NOTICES  OF  JUDGMENT  UNDER  THE  FOOD  AND 
DRUGS  ACT.  Food  and  Drug  Administration. 
pp.  189-209.  (N:  J.,  F.  D.  17301-17325.) 
1931. 

EUROPEAN  CORN-BORER  QUARANTINE  (QUARANTINE 
NO.  43),  REVISION  OF  REGULATIONS.  Effective 
Jan.  23,  1931.     8  p.      (P.  Q.  C.  A. — Q.  43.) 


C.  I.  Gunness.  (Massachusetts  Sta.  Met.  Bui. 
504,  4  pp.      Dec.  1930.) 

An  economic  analysis  of  production  problems 
on  the  Flathead  Irrigation  Project.  S.  E. 
Johnson.  (Montana  Sta.  BuL  237,  88  pp., 
33  figs.     Dec.  1930.)      Bozeman. 

Inspection  of  commercial  fertilizers  for  1930, 
made  for  the  State  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. T.  G.  Phillips.  T.  O.  Smith,  and  S.  J. 
Fisher.  (New  Hampshire  Sta.  Bui.  254,  14 
pp.     Dec.  1920.)     Durham. 

Top-dressing  old  pastures.  F.  S.  Prince.  P.  T. 
Blood,  and  G.  P.  Percival.  (New  Hamp- 
shire Sta.  Circ.  35,  12  pp.,  4  figs.  Feb. 
1931.)      Durham. 

Investigations  in  the  feeding  of  cottonseed 
meal  to  cattle.  J.  O.  Halverson  and  F.  W. 
Sherwood.  (North  Carolina  Sta.  Tech.  BuL 
39,  158  pp.,  55  figs.  Dec.  1930.)  State  Col- 
lege Station.  Raleigh. 

Biometrical  analysis  of  upland  cotton  grown 
at  Stillwater.  Oklahoma.  F.  Griffee,  L.  L 
Lieron,  and  L.  H.  Brannon.  (Oklahoma  Sta. 
Bui.  1S7,  32  pp.     June  1929.)     Stillwater. 

Current  farm  economics.  ( Oklahoma  Sta.  Cur. 
Farm  Econ..  vol.  4,  No.  1,  8  pp.,  1  fig. 
Feb.  1931.)      Stillwater. 

Commercial  feeding  stuffs,  from  September  1, 
1929,  to  August  31.  1930.  F.  D.  Fuller 
and  S.  D.  Pearce.  (Texas  Sta.  Bui.  420, 
186   pp.      Dec.    1930.)      College   Station. 

A  chemical  and  microbiological  study  of  Luf- 
kin  fine  sandv  loam  in  relation  to  produc- 
tiveness. E.*  B.  Revnolds.  (Texas  Sta. 
Bui.  421,  30  pp.  Jan.  1931.)  College 
Station. 

Citrus  production  in  the  Lower  Rio  Grande 
Valley  of  Texas.  H.  P.  Traub  and  W.  H. 
Friend.  (Texas  Sta.  Bui.  419.  60  pp.,  2 
figs.      Dec.    1930.)      College    Station. 

Torrential  floods  in  northern  Utah,  1930 ; 
Report  of  Special  Flood  Commission.  S. 
Q.  Cannon  et  al.  (Utah  Sta.  Circ.  92,  51 
pp.,   24   figs.      Jan.    1931.)      Logan. 

Stationary  spray  systems  in  West  Virginia. 
F.  D.  Cornell,  jr.  (West  Virginia  Sta.  Bui. 
239,  28  pp.,  9  figs.  Jan.  1931J  Morgan- 
town. 


TAYLOR  TO  CONDUCT  TOBACCO  RESEARCH 

Hugh  W.  Taylor,  of  Kentucky,  has  been 
appointed  as  associate  marketing  specialist  in 
the  tobacco  section  of  the  Bureau  of  Agricul- 
tural Economics,  with  headquarters  in  Wash- 
ington. He  will  develop  a  new  program  for 
laboratory  work  on  the  physical  characteristics 
of  tobacco  grades  and  changes  that  occur  in 
leaf  tobacco  in  storage,  and  prepare  specifica- 
tions for  standard  grades.  It  is  expected  also 
that  Mr.  Taylor  will  devote  some  time  to  pro- 
moting better  sorting  practices  among  growers 
and  to  the  introduction  of  standard  grades  as 
a   basis   for   international  trade. 

Mr.  Taylor  is  a  graduate  of  the  University 
of  Kentucky.  For  many  years  he  was  tobacco 
and  cotton  specialist  in  the  Union  of  South 
Africa,  and  in  Rhodesia,  where  he  assisted  in 
the  development  of  a  cooperative  marketing 
organization.  Standard  grades  which  Mr.  Tay- 
lor worked  out  for  Rhodesian  tobacco  are  used 
as  the  basis  of  trade  between  Rhodesian 
growers  and  British  manufacturers. 


Articles  and  Written  Addresses  By 

Department  People  in  Outside 

Publications 

Entomology 

McGregor,  E.  A. — -A  new  spinnig  mite  attacks 
asparagus  plumosus  in  Florida.  Ent.  Soc. 
Wash.  Proc,  voL  32,  no.  9,  pp.  161-163,  6 
figs.,  Dec,  1930. 

Reeves,  G.  I. — Spread  of  alfalfa  weevil  and 
other  entomological  pests  via  transportation 
facilities.  [Includes  abstracts  of  the  fol- 
lowing papers  :  Hawley,  I.  M.- — Alfalfa  wee- 
vils in  fields,  haystacks,  and  baled  hay  as 
contaminators  of  alfalfa  meal ;  Hamlin, 
J.  C. — The  alfalfa  weevil  at  alfalfa  meal 
mills.]  Cent.  West.  Shippers  Advisory  Bd. 
to  Amer,  Ry.  Assoc.  Car  service  division. 
Proc.  20th  formal  meeting.  Denver.  Colo., 
Sept.  22-23.  1930.  pp.  60-66.  1930. 

Sxapp,  O.  I. — Control  of  the  plum  eurculio. 
Va.  State  Hort.  Soc.  Proc.  35th  ann.  meet- 
ing, Dec.  2—1,  1930,  pp.  117-131,  1931. 

Yothers,  W.  W.,  and  Keck,  C.  B. — Red  spider 
in  Florida  plumosus  ferneries.  South. 
Florist,  voL  29,  no.  25.  pp.  7-8,  24.  Sept. 
26,  1930. 

Plant  Industry 

Diehl,  H.  C — Effect  of  sprinkler  irrigation  on 
arsenical  residue.  Northwest  Fruit  Grower, 
vol.  3,  no.  1,  p.  7,  13,  Jan.  1931. 

Fisher,  D.  F.,  Harley,  C.  P..  and  Brooks, 
C. — The  influence  of  temperature  on  the  de- 
velopment of  watercore.  Northwest  Fruit 
Grower,  vol.  3.  no.  1,  p.  8.  11,  Jan.  1931. 

Hoggax,  I.  A. — Further  studies  on  aphid  trans- 
mission of  plant  viruses.  Phytopath..  voL 
21.  no.  2,  p.  199-211,  Feb.,  1931.  (With 
Wis.  Asrr.  Exp.  Sta.) 

Immer,  F.  R.,  and  Acsemus,  E.  R. — A  statis- 
tical study  of  wheat  and  oat  strains  grown 
in  rod-row  trials.  Jour.  Amer.  Soc.  Agron., 
vol.  23,  no.  2,  p.  118-131,  Feb..  1931. 
(With  Minn.  Agr.  Exp.  Sta.) 

Johnston,  C.  O. — Another  host  for  Ustilago 
striaeformis  (Westd.)  Niessl.  (Note).  Phy- 
topath., vol.  21.  no.  2,  p.  241,  Feb.,  1931. 
(With  Kans.  Agr.  Exp.  Sta.) 

Kephart,  L.  W. — A  century  of  field  crops. 
Countrv  G-ent.  vol.  101,  no.  3,  p.  160,  Mar., 
1931. 

Scott,  L.  B. — Propagation  of  roses  by  budding 
in  the  canes.  Amer.  Plant  Propagators 
Assoc  Proc  1930.  p.  7-11.  (Reed.  Feb. 
1931. ) 

Taylor,  J.  W..  and  Zehxer,  M.  G—  Effect  of 
depth  of  seeding  on  the  occurrence  of  cov- 
ered and  loose  smuts  in  winter  barley. 
Jour.  Amer.  Soc.  Aarron.,  vol.  23,  no.  2,  p. 
132-141.   Feb.   1931. 


Robert  A.  Lewis,  of  Boston.  Mass..  was 
elected  chairman  of  the  United  States  Board 
of  Tea  Experts  for  1931  at  the  board's  annual 
meeting  held  at  the  tea  laboratory  of  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration.  New  York, 
N.  Y..  February  16  to  20. 

Mr.  Lewis,  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Chase 
&  Sanborn,  was  appointed  a  member  of  the 
board  by  Secretary  Hyde  last  year  and  is  now 
serving  his  second  term. 
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Interstate  Commerce  Cleared  of 
Contagious  Abortion  Nostrums 


"A  vigorous  4-year  campaign  has 
driven  drug  preparations  bearing  claims 
for  the  cure  of  contagious  abortion  of 
cattle  from  the  market  or  has  forced 
manufacturers  to  eliminate  from  their 
labels  claims  relating  to  this  disease," 
says  Dr.  H.  E.  Moskey,  veterinarian  of 
the  Food  and  Drug  Administration.  In 
the  campaign  hundreds  of  samples  were 
collected  and  analyzed.  Most  of  them 
consisted  essentially  of  medicated  colored 
water,  colored  table  salt,  table  salt  with 
carbolic  acid,  brown  sugar  and  bran, 
creosote,  or  drugs  acting  as  irritants  or 
vascular  stimulants.  Some  of  these  were 
simple  and  inexpensive  drugs  disguised 
in  different  ways.  Others  were  mineral 
mixtures  with  or  without  added  drugs 
of  any  kind. 

One  so-called  "  remedy  "  for  contagious 
abortion,  which  was  proved  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  court  to  be  fraudulently 
labeled,  was  tested  on  cattle  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  Animal  Industry.  Although  the 
bureau  proved  that  this  preparation  was 
ineffective  in  the  prevention  or  treatment 
of  the  disease,  the  manufacturer  was  able 
to. present  to  the  department  many  letters 
from  dairymen  in  all  sections  of  the 
country,  testifying  that  the  preparation 
had  been  effective  in  curing  the  disease. 
"  This,"  says  Doctor  Moskey,  "  is  ex- 
plained by  the  fact  that  contagious  abor- 
tion of  cattle  tends  to  die  out  in  herds 
to  which  no  susceptible  animals  are 
added.  Many  livestock  owners  had  been 
led  to  believe  that  the  various  medicinal 
agents  were  effective,  when  in  reality  the 
improved  conditions  in  their  herds  were 
the  result  of  an  acquired  immunity  or 
tolerance  to  the  disease. 

"  None  of  the  preparations  studied  by 
the  department  would  have  the  slightest 
value  in  the  prevention  or  treatment  of 
contagious  abortion  or  any  of  the  condi- 
tions which  may  follow  it,  such  as  steril- 
ity and  other  breeding  troubles,"  states 
Doctor  Moskey.  "  In  the  opinion  of  mod- 
ern veterinary  medical  authorities  there 
is  no  drug  or  mixture  of  drugs  now 
known  that  is  effective  in  the  prevention 
or  treatment  of  contagious  abortion." 


Producers  of  Honey  Now  Profit 
by  Direct  Sales  to  Consumers 


Many  honey  producers  overcome  the 
reduction  in  wholesale  prices  of  honey  by 
selling  direct  to  consumers  or  retailers, 
says  Harold  J.  Clay,  honey  marketing 
specialist  of  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics. 

Honey  production  in  this  country  in- 
creased amazingly  during  the  World 
War,  and  beekeepers  who  had  formerly 
sold  to  local  trade  began  to  pack  ex- 
tracted honey  in  60-pound  cans  for  the 
larger  markets.  This  business  declined 
soon  after  the  war,  however,  and  some 
producers  reestablished  local  trade  con- 
tacts. Now  the  continued  drop  in  whole- 
sale prices  of  honey  has  forced  an  in- 
creasing number  of  producers  to  sustain 
their  income  by  direct  sales  to  consumers 
or  retailers. 


.  Honey  is  being  offered  in  attractive 
containers  to  grocers  and  other  retailers 
in  local  areas.  Some  beekeepers  have 
developed  good  markets  by  house-to- 
house  canvassing  or  farm-to-farm  selling. 
Mr.  Clay  suggests  that  this  method  offers 
possibilities  for  developing  a  consumer 
taste  and  demand  for  granulated  honey 
for  spreading  on  bread,  toast,  and 
waffles.  This  product  would  overcome 
consumer  prejudice  against  the  "  sticki- 
ness "  of  honey.  Some  beekeepers  make 
a  "  cream  of  honey,"  by  running  granu- 
lated honey  through  a  grinder.  This  has 
an  especial  appeal  to  the  housewife. 

Some  beekeepers,  Mr.  Clay  says,  have 
arranged  with  dairymen  to  deliver  honey 
with  milk,  cream,  butter,  and  eggs. 
Other  beekeepers  are  running  advertise- 
ments in  local  newspapers  and  are  de- 
veloping a  parcel  post  business.  Direct 
mail  selling  is  being  developed  by  cir- 
cularizing people  whose  names  appear  in 
telephone  directories.  Roadside  honey 
stands  also  are  increasing  in  number. 


GINGER  JAKE  "  DESTROYED 


Thirteen  barrels  of  "  ginger  jake," 
seized  by  the  Food  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion last  June  and  held  for  chemical  and 
pharmacological  examination,  were  de- 
stroyed in  January,  the  results  of  the 
examination  having  shown  that  the 
product  was  being  shipped  in  violation 
of  the  law,  announces  W.  G.  Campbell, 
director  of  regulatory  work.  Five  50- 
gallon  barrels  of  adulterated  "  fluid  ex- 
tract of  ginger"  shipped  from  a  New 
York,  N.  Y..  drug  house  to  a  wholesale 
company  in  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  held  by  the 
Government  because  the  contents  fell 
below  the  legal  standard,  were  also 
destroyed.  Still  a  third  lot — eight  bar- 
rels shipped  from  Boston,  Mass..  to  Kan- 
sas City — was  destroyed,  examination 
having  shown  that  the  "  jake "  was 
adulterated  with  rosin  and  poisonous 
phenolic  substances. 


STUDY  MARKETING  OF  ALFALFA  HAY 


The  hay,  feed,  and  seed  division  of  the 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,  in  co- 
operation with  the  bureau  of  field  crops 
of  the  California  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  is  studying  the  marketing  of 
alfalfa  hay  from  the  Pacific  Coast  in 
eastern  markets,  with  particular  refer- 
ence to  hay  transported  by  water  from 
Pacific  coast  ports  to  Atlantic  coast  ports, 
principally  Baltimore  and  Norfolk.  Be- 
cause of  a  hay  shortage  caused  by  the 
drought  in  the  East  last  season,  more  hay 
than  usual  has  been  marketed  in  this  way. 
So  far  as  possible  all  alfalfa  hay  reach- 
ing Baltimore,  and  which  was  inspected 
on  the  Pacific  coast,  has  been  inspected 
by  the  hay,  feed,  and  seed  division. 

California  is  vitally  interested  in  ex- 
panding its  hay  commerce.  D.  R.  Mitchell, 
supervising  hay  inspector  for  California 
and  Federal  hay  inspector  at  Los  An- 
geles, recently  visited  the  Southern  and 
Eastern  States  to  study  the  marketing  of 
California  alfalfa  hay  in  those  regions,  in 
order  to  advise  California  growers  and 
shippers  as  to  the  best  outlets  for  their 
hay,  the  best  manner  of  handling  the  hay, 
and  what  grades  are  most  desired. 


Specialists  Offer  Advice  on  Best 
Way  of  Conditioning  Work  Stock 

Proper  conditioning  of  work  stock  is  a 
part  of  good  farm  management,  say  live- 
stock specialists  of  the  department,  who 
offer  suggestions  on  the  feeding  and  care 
of  work  animals  to  insure  service  during 
the  busy  spring  season.  They  point  out 
that  the  proper  conditioning  of  horses 
and  mules  requires  several  weeks. 

A  horse  or  mule  that  is  very  thin  re- 
quires a  longer  fitting  period  than  one  in 
thrifty  condition  with  fair  flesh.  Usually 
the  first  step  in  conditioning  work  stock 
is  gradually  to  change  the  animal's  ra- 
tion from  the  coarse  feed  commonly  used 
in  winter  to  good-quality  hay  and  light 
feeds  of  grain.  This  change  prepares 
the  digestive  tract  for  the  increased  quan- 
tities of  grain  and  hay,  which  will  be 
needed  by  animals  at  heavy  work. 

This  year  it  may  be  necessary  for 
many  farmers  to  modify  the  regular 
spring  procedure  by  building  up  the 
strength  of  weakened  animals  that  have 
been  on  short  rations  for  many  months 
and  may  be  suffering  from  parasites  or 
undernutrition.  For  this  building  up  a 
longer  fitting  period  is  required. 


PIG  PARASITES  PICTURED 


The  value  of  swine  sanitation 
was  portrayed  in  a  new  way  re- 
cently when  a  prominent  Indianap- 
olis newspaper  printed,  in  its 
Sunday  rotogravure  section,  a  pic- 
ture of  an  exhibit  of  two  hog  car- 
casses showing  the  effect  of  raising 
pigs  under  sanitary  and  under  in- 
sanitary conditions.  The  illustra- 
tion also  showed  Dr.  G.  N.  Wick- 
wire,  veterinarian  of  the  Bureau  of 
Animal  Industry,  explaining  to  250 
swine  growers  that  infestation 
with  internal  parasites  was  the 
main  reason  for  the  striking  differ- 
ence in  the  sizes  of  the  carcasses. 
One  weighed  only  46  pounds, 
whereas  the  other,  of  a  pig  of  the 
same  age,  raised  in  accordance 
with  department  recommendations, 
weighed  110  pounds.  The  better 
pig  was  worth  $5.76  more  than  the 
other,  according  to  prevailing  mar- 
ket prices. 


Prompt  Action  of  Health  Officer 
Prevents  Death  from  Trichinosis 


Fifteen  cases  of  trichinosis,  at  Wil- 
liamsville,  N.  Y.,  were  recently  reported 
to  local  health  officials,  according  to 
word  received  by  the  department.  The 
outbreak,  like  others  in  the  United 
States,  was  traced  to  the  eating  of  raw 
or  improperly  cooked  pork  infested  with 
trichinae.  Although  8  of  the  15  persons 
affected  were  ill  in  hospitals,  none  were 
reported  dead.  That  no  fatalities  oc- 
curred during  the  outbreak  is  attributed 
to  the  prompt  action  of  Dr.  Myron  Metz, 
health  officer  of  Williamsville,  who  ob- 
tained a  list  of  the  buyers  of  the 
suspected  pork  and  advised  each  person 
to  call  a  physician  at  the  first  sign  of 
illness. 
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Three  More  National  Forests 

Are  Proclaimed  in  Michigan 


Three  new  national  forests,  the  Hia- 
watha, the  Marquette,  and  the  Ottawa,  in 
the  Upper  Peninsula  of  Michigan,  have 
been  established,  the  Forest  Service  an- 
nounces. This  brings  the  total  number 
of  national  forests  up  to  152. 

The  179,719  acres  within  the  bounda- 
ries of  the  Hiawatha  which  remain  in 
private  ownership  are  to  be  acquired 
by  purchase  as  rapidly  as  agreements 
are  reached  with  the  owners  and  funds 
are  made  available  by  Congress.  Prac- 
tically the  entire  area  is  covered  with 
forest  growth.  Little  virgin  timber  of 
lax-ge  size  is  left,  as  most  of  the  land 
was  cut-over  or  culled  many  years  ago. 
Fires  also  have  ravaged  much  of  it, 
so  that  at  present  the  stand  over  large 
areas  is  aspen.  The  aspen  growth,  how- 
ever, will  make  a  good  protective  cover 
for  young  white  pine  and  Norway  pine, 
to  which  the  land  is  adapted,  says  the 
Forest  Service.  The  area  has  recrea- 
tional value,  but  has  little  land  of  value 
for  farming. 

The  Hiawatha  National  Forest  covers 
an  area  extending  about  18  miles  from 
north  to  south  and  24  miles  from  east 
to  west. 

The  Marquette,  named  for  the  great 
French  explorer,  lies  near  the  straits,  the 
Hiawatha  back  of  Munising,  midway  of 
the  peninsula,  and  the  Ottawa  toward 
the  west  end.  Within  the  Marquette, 
with  a  gross  area  of  275,986  acres,  the 
United  States  owns  or  is  in  process  of 
acquiring  109,223  acres.  Of  the  total 
area  of  270,071  acres  within  the  Hia- 
watha, 95,668  acres  is  now  or  soon  will 
be  owned  by  Uncle  Sam.  Less  progress 
has  been  made  in  the  Ottawa,  where 
out  of  a  gross  area  of  252,551  acres  only 
53,379  acres  has  passed  or  is  in  process 
of  passing  to  the  Federal  Government. 

Several  thousand  acres  of  nonproduc- 
ing  land  within  these  three  national 
forests  have  already  been  planted  with 
white  and  Norway  pine,  and  the  present 
program  contemplates  further  planting  at 
an  average  rate  of  2,000  acres  a  year. 

In  acquiring  timberlands  and  making 
exchanges,  the  Forest  Service  had  the 
cooperation  of  the  Conservation  Commis- 
sion of  Michigan,  which  has  also  aided 
in  perfecting  fire  prevention  arrange- 
ments and  in  bringing  the  contiguous 
lands  back  into  economic  production. 

The  three  new  forests  are  at  present 
under  one  supervisor,  with  headquarters 
at  Munising.  Ranger  stations  will  be  at 
Munising,  Raco,  and  Kenton. 


Airplane  Pictures  of  Forests  in 
the  Pacific  Northwest  Are  Taken 


To  aid  in  making  forest  "  type  maps  " 
as  a  part  of  the  study  of  forest  resources 
in  the  Northwest,  the  Forest  Service  has 
taken  airplane  pictures  of  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  Siuslaw  National  Forest  and 
part  of  the  privately  owned  lands  in 
Clackamas  County.  Oreg.,  and  Island  and 
San  Juan  Counties,  Wash.  These  pic- 
tures, taken  obliquely,  show  a  large  area 


of  country  with  one  and  one-half  to  two 
sections  of  land  in  the  foreground  in 
detail.  Rangers  and  other  forest  officers 
are  plotting  the  exact  location  of  all 
known  points  on  the  prints  and  field 
mappers  are  using  them  as  guides  in 
determining  the  boundaries  of  different 
types  of  forest.  The  particular  status  of 
the  type  as  to  age  of  trees  and  density 
of  stand  is  determined  by  ground  work. 


1932  APPROPRIATION  BILL 

The  Agriculture  Appropriation  Act  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1932, 
was  signed  by  the  President  on  February 
23,  1931.  It  is  designated  as  Public  No. 
717,  71st  Congress.  The  bill,  together 
with  special  appropriations  that  become 
available  automatically  each  year,  will 
provide  funds  totaling  $227,197,298  for 
the  work  of  the  department  during  the 
fiscal  year  1932.  This  includes  road 
funds  amounting  to  $137,500,000.  A 
detailed  account  of  the  items  carried 
in  the  bill  is  being  prepared  in  the  Bud- 
get Office  of  the  Department  and  will 
be  published  in  THE  OFFICIAL 
RECORD. 


FOREST  TREE  PLANTINGS  INCREASE 


Tree  planting  in  the  eastern  and  south- 
ern national  forests  has  increased  nearly 
sixfold  in  the  last  three  years,  says  the 
Forest  Service.  Nurseries  of  region  7, 
the  south  and  east  part  of  the  country, 
will  soon  have  6,000,000  seedlings  grow- 
ing, says  L.  S.  Gross,  who  has  charge  of 
planting  on  the  national  forests  of  the 
region. 

Three  years  ago  the  Forest  Service  had 
only  one  small  nursery  in  this  area.  It 
now  has  two  large  and  two  small 
nurseries.  The  largest  is  the  Parsons 
nursery  in  the  Monongahela  National 
Forest  at  Parsons,  W.  Va.,  with  more 
than  4,000,000  young  trees  growing.  The 
Ozark  nursery,  established  last  year  at 
Russellville,  Ark.,  has  a  program  for 
1,000.000  new  trees  this  year,  and  Lake 
Bryant  nursery  in  the  Ocala  National 
Forest  in  Florida  plans  to  start  60.000 
trees  in  the  spring.  Camp  Pinchot 
nursery,  in  the  Choctawhatchee  National 
Forest,  Fla.,  is  connected  with  the  South- 
ern Forest  Experiment  Station,  and  is 
producing  small  quantities  of  experi- 
mental stock. 


Dude  Ranch"  Organization 
to  Keep  the  West  Western 


The  Arizona  Dude  Ranch  Association 
is  proud  of  its  name  and  balks  at  the 
proposal  to  call  its  resorts  in  the  South- 
west "  guest  ranches  "  instead  of  "  dude 
ranches,"  says  the  Forest  Service.  Far 
from  objecting  to  the  term,  old-timers 
say,  visitors  get  a  kick  out  of  being  called 
"  dudes."  "  They  come  to  play  cowboy, 
and  to  call  them  '  guests  '  wouM  rob  the 
adventure  of  much  of  its  western  flavor," 
said  a  veteran  rancher.  "  Calling  ona  a 
dude  no  longer  causes  hard  feelings." 
The  association  provides  in  its  constitu- 
tion for  cooperation  with  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice and  other  Government  agencies  "  for 
the  conservation  and  preservation  of 
parks  and  forests  and  the  wiss  conserva- 
tion and  protection  of  the  wild  life 
therein." 


Population  Density  Is  Factor 

in  Selecting  Surfacing  for  Road 


The  choice  of  surfacing  for  all  Federal- 
aid  highways  depends  on  such  factors  as 
traffic  requirements,  availability  of  funds, 
and  the  general  level  of  road  improve- 
ment in  the  area,  says  the  Bureau  of 
Public  Roads.  Highways  are  built  in 
close  accord  with  the  demands  of  traf- 
fic. The  more  resistant  and  more  ex- 
pensive improvements  are  found  where 
traffic  is  heaviest.  In  each  geographical 
area  the  number  of  registered  motor  ve- 
hicles per  mile  of  the  Federal-aid  system 
is  an  approximate  index  of  the  density 
of  traffic. 

In  the  Middle  Atlantic  States,  where 
traffic  is  dense,  the  number  of  motor  ve- 
hicles per  mile  of  Federal-aid  roads  is 
395,  and  high-type  pavements,  such  as 
bituminous  macadam,  bituminous  con- 
crete, cement  concrete,  and  block  pave- 
ments, constitute  90  per  cent  of  the  Fed- 
eral-aid construction.  In  the  New  Eng- 
land States  high-type  surfaces  are  87  per 
cent.  In  the  Pacific  group,  where  the 
number  of  motor  vehicles  is  240  per  mile, 
high  types  constitute  25  per  cent,  inter- 
mediate types  20  per  cent,  and  low  types 
55  per  cent  of  the  Federal-aid  mileage. 

In  the  East  North  Central,  South  At- 
lantic, West  South  Central,  East  South 
Central,  West  North  Central,  and  Moun- 
tain States  the  percentage  of  higher  types 
of  pavements  decreases  with  the  de- 
creased number  of  motor  vehicles  per 
mile,  and  the  percentage  of  the  low  types 
increases.  In  the  Mountain  States, 
where  traffic  is  light,  the  number  of  ve- 
hicles is  given  as  40  per  mile,  and  the 
percentage  of  high-type  pavements  is  3 
per  cent,  intermediate  types  6  per  cent, 
and  low  types  91  per  cent. 


North  Carolina  Has  a  Complete 

Atlas  of  Its  County  Highways 


The  first  complete  atlas  showing  county 
roads  in  North  Carolina  has  just  been 
completed  by  the  State  highway  commis- 
sion, says  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads. 
The  maps  were  compiled  after  a  survey 
of  the  county  roads  and  the  financial 
operations  of  local  road  authorities,  in 
which  the  State  higbway  and  tax  com- 
missions and  the  bureau  cooperated  at 
the  request  of  Gov.  O.  Max  Gardner. 
They  are  made  on  a  scale  of  1  inch  a  mile 
and  are  perhaps  the  first  complete  county 
road  maps  for  any  State  in  the  country. 
There  are  100  maps,  1  for  each  county. 

The  maps  can  not  be  classed  as  true 
survey  charts  but  they  show  accurately 
the  location  of  all  the  roads.  They  also 
disclose  a  wide  discrepancy  between  the 
65,311  miles  estimated  as  the  total  county 
road  mileage  by  county  officials  in.  1926 
and  the  45.090  miles  actually  counted  in 
the  survey.  However,  2,645  miles  of 
county  roads  were  transferred  to  the 
State  highway  system  in  the  4-year  period, 
leaving  an  actual  discrepancy  of  more 
than  17.500  miles. 

The  survey  was  begun  about  August  1 : 
field  work  was  finished  in  October,  and 
the  maps  were  completed  in  less  than  6 
months  from  that  time. 
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$67,000,000  IS  NOW 

AVAILABLE  FOR  LOANS 


Machinery    for    the    Administration 
Three  Appropriations  Is  Set  Up 
in  Department 


of 


The  Seventy-first  Congress  provided 
three  appropriations  to  be  administered 
by  the  department  for  the  relief  of 
drought  sufferers  and  the  rehabilitation 
of  agriculture:  (1)  $45,000,000  appropri- 
ated on  January  15;  (2)  $20,000,000  pro- 
vided in  the  Interior  Department 
appropriation  act  signed  by  President 
Hoover  on  February  14;  and  (3)  $2,000,- 
000  made  immediately  available  by  the 
1932  agriculture  appropriation  act  signed 
on  February  23. 

Loans  from  the  $45,000,000  appropria- 
tion can  be  made  only  for  the  purchase 
of  seed,  fertilizer,  feed  for  livestock,  and 
fuel  for  tractors.  They  can  be  granted 
only  to  farmers  who  suffered  from 
drought  or  storms  in  1930. 

Loans  from  the  $2,000,000  appropria- 
tion are  made,  under  the  same  restric- 
tions, to  farmers  in  the  Southeast  who 
suffered  from  storms  or  floods  in  either 
1929  or  1930. 

Loans  from  part  of  the  $20,000,000 
appropriation  are  made  for  any  agricul- 
tural purpose  other  than  the  purchase  of 
livestock,  equipment  or  machinery,  or  the 
erection  or  repairs  of  buildings  and  im- 
provements. No  advances  are  made  for 
the  payment  of  existing  debts,  interest, 
or  taxes. 

Loans  from  these  three  funds  can  be 
obtained  for  one  purpose  only — the  pro- 
duction of  crops  in  1931.  The  crops  are 
offered  as  security  in  each  case. 

To   Help   Form    Credit   Organizations 

Part  of  the  $20,000,000  appropriation 
will  be  loaned  to  individuals  for  the  pur- 
pose of  assisting  in  the  formation  of 
agricultural  credit  corporations,  live- 
stock loan  companies,  and  like  organiza- 
tions. The  notes  securing  these  loans 
will  bear  interest  at  Sy2  per  cent.  The 
capital  stock  of  any  company  receiving 
these  loans  must  be  at  least  $25,000. 
No  definite  stipulation  as  to  the  extent 
of  local  participation  in  the  capital  struc- 
ture of  the  companies  is  made,  but 
enough  local  capital  must  be  subscribed 
to  insure  local  interest  and  to  provide 
competent  management.  The  amount  of 
the  loan  will  be  determined  on  the  merits 
of  each  individual  case.  These  Joans 
may  be  renewed  for  a  second  year,  de- 
pending on  conditions  at  the  end  of  the 
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Frank  H.  Spencer  Made  Business 
Manager  of  Bureau  of  Entomology 


FRANK  H.  SPENCER 
Administrative  Assistant  to   the  Secretary  sin 


1926 


On  March  6  Frank  H.  Spencer,  for  the  last 
six  years  administrative  assistant  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture,  became  chief  of  the  division 
of  administration  in  the  Bureau  of  Entomology. 

Mr.  Spencer  has  been  engaged  in  responsible 
administrative  work  in  the  department  for  the 
last  12  years.  Dr.  C.  L.  Marlatt,  Chief  of  the 
Bureau  of  Entomology,  selected  him  on  the  basis 
of  the  ability  hs  has  shown  in  handling  problems 
of  business  and  personnel  management.  Secre- 
tary Hyde  approved  this  action  so  that  the 
bureau  might  have  an  officer  of  high  standing 
who  would  be  fully  responsible  for  all  business 
and  personnel  matters. 

In  his  new  position  Mr.  Spencer  has  been  given 
wide  administrative  authority  under  the  general 
direction  of  the  chief  of  the  bureau.  His  func- 
tions, in  part,  are  specified  as  follows:  "  Respon- 
sible for  all  business  contacts  and  operating  pro- 
cedure of  the  Bureau  of  Entomology  *  *  * 
to  coordinate  bureau  and  field  business  activities 
and  to  promote  the  most  efficient  relationship 
between  the  two  services  *  *  *  to  deal  di- 
rectly with  division  leaders  on  matters  of  policy 
as  they  may  affect  personnel,  fiscal  matters,  pur- 
chases, property,  and  supplies." 


first  year.     In  no  case  will  an  extension 
be  granted  beyond  the  second  year. 

The  method  of  disbursing  these  funds 
must,  of  course,  be  satisfactory  to  the 
General  Accounting  Office,  while  the  or- 
ganization of  the  credit  corporations 
must  be  approved  by  the  intermediate 
credit  banks  if  the  corporations  are  to 
function.  Conferences  with  these  and 
other  organizations,  therefore,  were  nec- 
essary before  final  announcement  of 
(Continued  on  page  86) 


AGRICULTURE  AFFECTED 

BY  FINAL  LEGISLATION 


Measures    of    Interest    to    Department 

Passed  in  Closing  Sessions 

of  71st  Congress 


In  the  closing  days  of  the  Seventy- 
first  Congress,  President  Hoover  signed 
numerous  bills  affecting  agriculture, 
among  them  the  following: 

S.  5139  providing  for  vocational  educa- 
tion in  Porto  Rico. 

H.  J.  Res.  192  extending  the  provisions 
of  the  Clarke-McNary  Act  to  Porto  Rico. 

S.  5524  extending  the  provisions  of  the 
Hatch,  the  Adams,  and  the  Purnell  Acts 
to  Porto  Rico. 

H.  R.  8534  transferring  jurisdiction  of 
Sullys  Hill  National  Park  from  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  and  providing  for 
the  maintenance  of  this  park  as  the  Sul- 
lys  Hills  National   Game  Preserve. 

H.  R.  9599  authorizing  a  10-year  pro- 
gram for  the  control  of  predatory 
animals. 

H.  R.  16836  amending  the  oleomar- 
garine act  by  putting  a  tax  of  10  cents 
a  pound  on  oleomargarine  having  a  yel- 
low color. 

Through  a  1-man  fillibuster,  several 
important  measures  failed  in  the  Senate 
as  the  Congress  drew  to  a  close.  Among 
these  was  a  bill  (S.  J.  Res.  500)  for 
further  restricting  immigration  into  the 
United  States  for  a  period  of  two  years. 
The  Vestal  copyright  bill  authorizing  the 
United  States  to  subscribe  to  the  Berne 
International  Copyright  Association  like- 
wise failed.  The  second  deficiency  ap- 
propriation bill,  carrying  $84,000,000,  was 
passed  and  signed  by  the  President.  The 
Wagner  measure  (S.  3060)  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  national  employment  sys- 
tem and  for  cooperation  with  the  States 
in  promoting  such  a  system  was  passed 
by  the  House  and  sent  to  the  President. 
Along  with  numerous  other  bills  it  was 
not  acted  on  by  the  President  immedi- 
ately, the  Attorney  General  having  ruled 
that  there  was  no  legal  necessity  for 
immediate  action.  The  Attorney  General 
held  that  the  President  had  10  days  from 
the  time  of  its  passage  to  act  on  each 
bill  whether  Congress  was  in  session  or 
not. 

Authorizes  Loans  to  Farmers  With  No  Security 

The  Senate  on  March  2  adopted  a  reso- 
lution (S.  J.  Res.  263)  authorizing  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  make  loans, 
under  the  drought  relief  law  appropriat- 
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ing  §45,000.000,  to  farmers  who  are  un- 
able to  furnish  security.  The  resolution 
limits  to  $5,000,000  the  amount  that  may 
be  thus  disbursed. 

To  Investigate  Agricultural  Marketing 

Senator  Wheeler,  of  Montana,  intro- 
duced a  resolution  (S.  Res.  481)  pro- 
viding for  a  subcommittee  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  to 
investigate  agricultural  marketing  condi- 
tions and  agricultural  credit  facilities. 

Other   Bills  Passed   by   the   Senate 

S.  5545  amending  an  act  providing  for 
tbe  construction  of  a  memorial  bridge 
across  the  Potomac. 

S.  5833  providing  for  the  further  de- 
velopment of  agricultural  extension  work. 

S.  1444  for  the  conservation  of  rain- 
fall. 

S.  J.  Res.  153  concerning  the  importa- 
tion of  diseased  cattle,  sheep,  and  other 
ruminants  and  swine. 

S.  2350  to  improve  the  game  breeding 
and  refuge  areas  in  the  Wichita  National 
Forest  and  Game  Preserve  in  Oklahoma. 

H.  R.  7  to  amend  certain  sections  of 
the  United  States  warehouse  act. 

H.  R.  12063  amending  section  16  of  the 
Federal  farm  loan  act. 

H.  R.  14  making  the  Star-Spangled 
Banner  the  national  anthem. 

Action   by   the   House 

The  House  passed  a  bill  (H.  R.  10560) 
providing  a  penalty  for  the  dissemination 
of  false  reports  as  to  the  condition  of 
banks.  It  also  passed  a  bill  (S.  6046)  to 
authorize  advances  to  the  reclamation 
fund.  The  House  passed  a  bill  (S.  5428) 
to  extend  the  boundaries  of  Wind  Cave 
National  Park,  S.  Dak.,  by  including 
therein  a  part  of  the  Harney  National 
Forest.  It  also  passed  a  bill  (S.  55S8)  to 
add  certain  public  lands  to  the  Washakie 
National  Forest  in  Wyoming  and  another 
(H.  R.  1705)  providing  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Isle  Royale  National  Park  in 
Michigan.  On  suspension  of  the  rules 
the  House  passed  a  bill  (S.  101)  to  pro- 
vide for  producers  and  others,  tests  to 
determine  protein  in  wheat.  This  meas- 
ure also  provides  for  research  concern- 
ing protein  in  wheat  and  authorizes  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  make  sur- 
veys and  conduct  educational  programs. 

President   Vetoes   Two   Bills 

President  Hoover  returned  without  his 
approval  the  bill  to  increase  the  loan 
basis  of  veterans'  adjusted-service  certifi- 
cates and  the  Muscle  Shoals  bill  provid- 
ing for  the  creation  of  a  corporation  for 
the  operation  of  the  Government  proper- 
ties at  and  near  Muscle  Shoals  and  au- 
thorizing the  letting  of  the  Muscle  Shoals 
properties  under  certain  conditions. 
The  veto  of  the  adjusted-service  certifi- 
cates was  overridden  and  that  relating 
to  the  Muscle  Shoals  bill  sustained. 

Saturday   Half   Holiday 

After  the  Senate  had  concurred  in 
House  amendments  to  a  bill  (S.  471) 
providing  for  a  44-hour  week  for  certain 
Government  employees,  the  President 
signed  the  message.  The  title  of  the  act 
was  amended  to  read,  "An  act  providing 
for  Saturday  half  holidays  for  certain 
Government  employees."  (The  text  of 
this  act  is  given  on  page  89  of  this  issue 
of  The  Official  Record.) 


$67,000,000  IS  NOW 

AVAILABLE  FOR  LOANS 

(Continued  from  page  85) 

procedure  could  be  made.  The  present 
regulations  and  set-up  are  the  result  of 
numerous  conferences  betwen  the  depart- 
ment and  the  other  organizations 
involved. 

Secretary  Appoints  Committees 

Secretary  Hyde  has  appointed  21  State 
committees  to  assist  the  department  in 
deciding  on  the  responsibility  and  in- 
tegrity of  all  the  organizations  seeking 
Government  capital.  These  committees 
will  investigate  and  pass  upon  each  ap- 
plication. The  Secretary  has  appointed 
also  a  central  committee,  with  head- 
quarters in  Washington,  to  pass  upon 
all  appplications  for  loans  that  come 
from  the  several  State  committees.  The 
chairman  of  this  committee  is  Lewis  T. 
Tune,  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  who  for  40  years 
was  manager  of  Bradstreet's  St.  Louis 
office  and  is  now  vice  president  of  the 
Industrial  Savings  Trust  Co.  of  that  city 
and  director  of  the  St.  Louis  Joint  Stock 
Land  Bank.  The  other  two  members  are 
B.  C.  Powell,  of  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  who 
for  several  years  was  vice  president  of 
the  Southern  Trust  Co.  of  Little  Rock,  in 
1915-16  was  president  of  the  Arkansas 
Bankers  Association,  and  is  now  liquidat- 
ing agent  of  the  Union  Bank  &  Trust  Co.. 
Searcy,  Ark.,  and  Maj.  Gen.  B.  Frank 
Cheatham.  Quartermaster  General  of  the 
United  States  Army  from  1926  to  1930. 
General  Cheatham  served  in  the  Spanish- 
American  and  World  Wars.  He  was  re- 
tired last  September. 

The  State  committees  formed  up  to 
March  9  follow : 

Alabama:  Tom  Bowron.  vice  president.  First 
National  Bank,  Birmingham :  Mike  Vincin- 
telli,  president.  Alabama  National  Bank,  Mont- 
gomery ;  Seth  P.  Stoors ;  Commissioner  of 
Agriculture,  Montgomery. 

Arkansas:  W.  A.  Hicks,  president,  People's 
Trust  Co.,  Little  Rock  ;  H.  C.  Couch,  president, 
Arkansas  Power  and  Light  Co.,  Pine  Bluff : 
F.  W.  Niemeyer,  president,  Bankers  Trust  Co- 
Little  Rock. 

Georgia:  H.  Lane  Young,  vice  president. 
Citizens  and  Southern  National  Bank,  Atlanta  : 
H.  G.  Hastings.  Hastings  Seed  Co..  Atlanta : 
John  M.  Graham,  president,  National  City 
Bank,  Rome. 

Illinois:  George  E.  Keys,  vice  president. 
Ridgeley  Farmers  State  Bank,  Springfield ; 
Stewart  Pierson,  Director  of  Agriculture. 
Springfield  ;  John  M.  Crebs,  National  Bank  of 
Carmi,  Carmi. 

Indiana:  C.  B.  Enlow.  president.  First  Na- 
tional Bank.  Evansville ;  S.  T.  Fisher,  presi- 
dent, Princeton-American  National  Bank. 
Princeton ;  Sam  R.  Guard,  editor,  Breeder's 
Gazette,  Spencer. 

Kentucky:  John  R.  Downing,  president.  Citi- 
zens Union  Bank.  Louisville  ;  William  Belknap, 
president,  Milk  Producers  Assoc,  Goshen ; 
Harry  A.  Volz,  Louisville. 

"Louisiana:  R.  H.  Miller.  Minden  ;  George  M. 
Hearne,  Continental  Bank  and  Trust  Co., 
Shreveport. 

Maryland:  W.  Bladen  Lowndes,  president. 
Fidelity  Trust  Co..  Baltimore :  Morton  M. 
Prentis.  president,  First  National  Bank.  Balti- 
more ;  James  W.  Davis,  president,  Maryland 
Farm  Bureau  Federation,  Baltimore. 

Mississippi:  T.  W.  McCoy,  president.  Mer- 
chants National  Bank.  Vicksburg :  R.  E.  Ken- 
nington,  Kennington  Dry  Goods  Co.,  Jackson  : 
George  P.  Power.  Secretary,  Mississippi 
Bankers  Assoc,  Jackson. 

Missouri:  Walter  W.  Smith,  president.  First 
National  Bank.  St.  Louis  ;  R.  B.  Hart.  Ameri- 
can Hotel.  St.  Louis :  Arthur  A.  Blumever, 
president.  Industrial  Savings  Trust  Co.,  *St. 
Louis. 


Xort h  Carolina:  Frank  Page  Raleigh;  Gur- 
ney  Hood,  Goldsboro ;  John  Stedman,  vice 
president.  North  Carolina  Bank  &  Trust  Co., 
Raleigh. 

Ohio:  Perry  L.  Green.  Columbus;  A.  P. 
Sandles.  Columbus  ;  Richard  Patton,  City  Na- 
tional Bank,  Columbus. 

Oklahoma:  John  B.  Nichols,  Chickasha  ;  C. 
M.  Hyde,  Alva. 

Oregon:  D.  N.  Mackay,  Condon;  W.  H.  Stei- 
wer,  Fossil. 

South  Carolina:  Christv  Benet,  Columbia: 
A.  L.  M.  Wiggins,  Bank  of  Hartsville.  Harts- 
ville ;  Henry  S.  Johnson.  State  Bankers  Asso- 
ciation, Columbia. 

Tennessee:  S.  E.  Ragland.  president.  First 
National  Bank,  Memphis :  J.  Frank  Porter, 
president,  Tennessee  Farm  Bureau,  Columbia  ; 
J.  P.  Norfleet,  Memphis. 

Texas:  Nathan  Adams.  First  National  Bank. 
Dallas :  J.  F.  Lucev.  Dallas ;  R.  E.  Harding, 
Fort  Worth  National  Bank.   Fort  Worth. 

Virginia:  R.  H.  Angell.  Colonial  American 
National  Bank,  Roanoke  ;  Julian  H.  Hill.  State 
Planters  Bank  and  Trust  Co..  Richmond : 
Maj.  Leroy  Hodges,  -managing  director.  Vir- 
ginia  State  Chamber   of  Commerce.   Richmond. 

West  Virginia:  Judge  Reese  Blizzard,  Park- 
ersburg ;  Col.  John  Lain?.  Charleston  :  Walter 
C.  Hardy,  vice  president.  Kanawha  Valley 
Bank,    Charleston. 

Department   Set-Up 

The  five  seed  loan  offices  (The  Of- 
ficial Record  for  March  5.  1931 ) ,  under 
the  immediate  direction  of  G.  L.  Hoff- 
man and  the  general  supervision  of  Dr. 
C.  W.  Warburton,  Director  of  Extension 
Work,  handle  the  loans  under  the  $45,- 
000.000  and  the  S2.000.000  appropriations, 
as  well  as  those  under  the  portion  of  the 
S20.000.000  appropriation  set  aside  for 
the  1931  crop  production.  Under  the 
general  supervision  of  the  central  com- 
mittee, the  newly  created  agricultural 
credits  division,  with  Xorman  J.  Wall, 
division  of  agricultural  finance,  Bureau 
of  Agricultural  Economics,  in  charge, 
handles  the  loans  for  the  formation  of 
agricultural  credit  organizations.  The 
forms  to  be  used  in  making  the  loans  to 
these  associations  were  ready  on  March 
1  for  distribution  to  the  State  commit- 
tees and  to  the  individuals  and  corpora- 
tions who  had  applied  for  loans. 

Up  to  March  4  the  seed  loan  offices 
had  put  through  40.924  loans  calling  for 
a  total  of  $6,455,624  from  the  appropria- 
tions. 


Grain  Growers  Trying  to  Cut 

Costs  by  Cleaning  Seed  Wheat 


Many  grain  growers  in  the  spring- 
wheat  region  are  trying  to  cut  costs 
of  production  by  cleaning  seed  before 
seeding,  according  to  grain  marketing 
specialists  of  the  department.  These 
growers  expect  to  obtain  increased  yields 
by  eliminating  wild  oats,  mustard,  pigeon 
grass,  and  other  weeds  from  the  seed 
grain. 

Marketing  specialists  have  found  that 
by  cleaning  seed  grain  the  number  of 
weed  plants  in  the  grain  fields  is  re- 
duced; many  diseased  and  broken  ker- 
nels of  grain  are  removed ;  smut  con- 
trol is  made  more  effective ;  and  the 
cleaned  seed  flows  more  evenly  through 
the  grain  drills,  causing  uniform  stands. 
Most  of  the  wild  oats,  department  in- 
vestigators say.  can  be  removed  from 
seed  wheat  with  a  fanning  mill  by  heav- 
ily flooding  the  top  screens  and  using  a 
strong  air  blast,  or  by  use  of  the  in- 
dented-disk type  of  cleaner,  or  with  the 
"  kicker "  or  indented-cylinder  type  of 
grain-cleaning  machines.  Rye  is  cleaned 
from  seed  wheat  by  the  use  of  screens  in 
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the  fanning  mill.  Many  kinds  of  weed 
seeds  can  be  removed  readily  from  seed 
grain  by  using  the  ordinary  fanning  mill, 
but  several  kinds  of  common  weed  seeds 
are  not  easily  removed  and  require  spe- 
cial types  of  cleaners  for  effective  results. 
Detailed  instructions  for  cleaning  seed 
grain  may  be  obtained  from  the  Bureau 
of  Agricultural  Economics. 


Galpin  Commends  Consolidation 
as  Relief  for  Farm  Tax  Burden 


The  consolidation  of  townships,  small 
villages,  and  even  counties  would  be  a 
helpful  means  of  reducing  farm  taxes 
and  providing  farmers  with  modern  hos- 
pitals, schools,  churches,  and  other  local 
institutions,  in  the  opinion  of  Dr.  C.  J. 
Galpin,  sociologist  of  the  Bureau  of  Agri- 
cultural Economics. 

Doctor  Galpin  says  that  in  order  to 
finance  modern  conveniences  of  com- 
munity life  a  rural  community  must  be 
composed  of  not  less  than  1,000  rural 
families.  He  declares  that  the  small 
community  can  not  finance  modern  insti- 
tutions, and  is  therefore  doomed  to 
extinction. 

In  several  States  the  proposal  is  being 
made  to  consolidate  entire  counties  in 
order  to  eliminate  whole  sets  of  county 
officials  and  thus  reduce  the  expenses  of 
local  government.  Doctor  Galpin  cites 
several  instances  where  counties  have  re- 
duced overhead  expenses  by  agreeing  to 
consolidate  some  of  their  institutions,  as 
in  Virginia,  where  six  counties  in  1926 
agreed  to  maintain  one  almshouse  and 
poor  farm  instead  of  six  separate  poor- 
houses. 


B.  A.  E.  Installs  New  Laboratory 
For  Study  of  Alfalfa  Products 


A  technological  laboratory  where  al- 
falfa meal  and  chopped  alfalfa  can  be 
studied  has  been  designed,  built,  and 
equipped  with  up-to-date  apparatus  by 
the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics. 
The  laboratory  is  divided  into  two  parts — 
a  microscopical  and  chemical  laboratory 
on  the  second  floor  of  211  Linworth  Place 
SW.,  and  a  mechanical  laboratory,  where 
such  work  as  grinding,  sieving,  and  as- 
pirating will  be  done,  on  the  first  floor 
of  300  Linworth  Place  SW.  The  chemical 
studies  will  cover  such  problems  as  the 
determination  of  protein,  crude  fiber,  fat, 
and  carbohydrates.  A  correlation  be- 
tween these  factors  and  the  results  ob- 
tained by  the  mechanical  studies  will  be 
sought.  The  microscopical  studies  will 
dove-tail  in  with  the  chemical  and  me- 
chanical investigations.  W.  L.  Hall,  as- 
sociate marketing  specialist,  will  conduct 
the  chemical  and  microscopical  work,  and 
W.  H.  Hosterman,  associate  marketing 
specialist,  will  carry  on  the  mechanical 
studies. 

"  The  production  of  the  commercial 
early-potato  crop,"  says  J.  W.  Park,  of 
the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics, 
"  is  largely  concentrated  in  the  Atlantic 
Coast  States  from  Long  Island  south,  in 
the  Gulf  Coast  States,  in  parts  of  the 
Mississippi  and  tributary  valleys,  and  in 
California. 


AGRICULTURE  IS  UNDER 
WAY  EARLY  THIS  SEASON 


Uncertainties  Surround  Production  and 

Prices  of  1931  Crops,  Say 

Economists 


Field  work  in  agriculture  is  getting  an 
early  start  this  season,  but  there  are 
many  uncertainties  as  to  both  produc- 
tion and  prices,  according  to  the  Bureau 
of  Agricultural  Economics. 

"  The  small  amount  of  snow  or  rain," 
the  bureau  says,  "  is  disquieting  to  some 
eastern  and  central  areas  where  last 
summer's  drought  was  so  serious,  and 
unless  heavy  spring  rains  come  there 
may  be  a  recurrence  of  difficulties  this 
summer. 

"  Prices  of  farm  products,  in  general, 
are  below  the  1910-1914  level,  with  some 
basic  commodities  almost  going  begging 
for  buyers."  Three  "  background  "  fac- 
tors that  overshadow  the  beginning  of 
the  season,  says  the  bureau,  are  "  exist- 
ing large  stocks  of  wheat  and  cotton, 
the  industrial  depression,  and  the  general 
world-wide  decline  in  prices  of  all  com- 
modities." 

On  the  financial  position  of  wheat  and 
cotton  turns  the  fortune  of  a  large  group 
of  the  farm  population,  the  bureau  points 
out,  adding  that  "  any  substantial  in- 
crease in  consumption  of  cotton,  as  well 
as  of  many  other  farm  products,  de- 
pends on  the  resumption  of  industrial 
activity.  Well-informed  observers  are 
now  very  conservative  in  their  forecasts 
of  the  business  situation,  although  gen- 
eral opinion  seems  to  favor  some  im- 
provement by  the  latter  part  of  the 
year." 

The  phenomenon  of  the  general  world- 
wide decline  in  prices  of  all  commodi- 
ties, says  the  bureau,  "  underlies  the 
whole  situation.  This  price  decline  has 
been  going  on,  with  occasional  pauses, 
for  11  years  and  seems  to  be  still  going 
on.  It  is  a  new  experience  to  this 
generation  to  have  to  plan  its  affairs 
against  a  background  of  long-time  price 
decline.  Agriculture  perhaps  suffers 
more  than  any  other  industry  in  such 
a  period.  Meanwhile  producers  are 
working  as  best  they  may  along  the 
essential  line,  which  is  that  in  this  pe- 
riod   the   costs    of    production    must    be 


HARDWOOD  FLOORS  FOR  LOOKOUTS 


Finding  that  ordinary  softwood  floors 
will  not  stand  the  wear  and  tear  of  the 
spiked  shoes  generally  worn  by  forest 
workers,  the  northern  region  of  the  For- 
est Service  has  bought  a  carload  of  maple 
flooring  for  lookout  houses. 

Most  of  the  lumber  going  into  these 
houses  is  taken  to  the  mountain  tops  on 
the  backs  of  pack  animals.  Extra  weight 
is  avoided  as  far  as  possible.  All  pieces 
are  cut  to  size  and  numbered.  This  does 
away  with  waste  material  and  also  makes 
it  possible  to  put  the  building  together 
with  practically  no  sawing. 

It  is  planned  to  build  100  lookout 
houses  on  peaks  in  Montana  and  northern 
Idaho  during  the  summer  of  1931,  accord- 
ing to  Forest  Service  officials  at  Missoula. 


cut  to  the  bone  and  that  great  caution 
must  be  exercised  in  making  long-time 
commitments." 

In  a  special  report  on  what  is  termed 
"  the  unpromising  wheat-market  situa- 
tion," the  bureau  says  that  "  the  ex- 
treme weakness  now  prevailing  in  world 
wheat  prices  is  largely  the  result  of  the 
unusually  active  competition  among 
wheat-exporting  areas  to  dispose  of  this 
season's  relatively  large  surplus;  the 
maintenance  of  restrictive  legislative 
barriers  in  important  consuming  coun- 
tries ;  and  the  general  depression  in 
business   and   in   all   commodity   prices." 

Continuing  on  this  subject,  the  bureau 
says  that  "  there  is  little  information 
available  as  to  the  probable  world  wheat 
acreage  for  the  1931-32  crop  year.  It 
is  much  too  early  to  forecast  yields,  but 
no  serious  damage  to  winter  wheat  has 
yet  been  reported,  and  should  abandon- 
ment and  yields  be  equal  to  the  average, 
supplies  for  the  coming  year  will  again 
be  large." 


Commission  Approves  Program 

for  National  Forest  Purchases 


Purchase  of  254,022  acres  for  national 
forests  was  approved  by  the  National 
Forest  Reservation  Commission  at  a 
meeting  in  Washington  on  February  25. 

The  purchase  authorizations  cover  290 
tracts  in  26  units  lying  in  19  States  east 
of  the  Great  Plains.  The  total  purchase 
program  approved  represents  an  obliga- 
tion of  $1,186,159.40. 

Most  of  the  purchases  authorized  lie 
within  national  forests  already  estab- 
lished, the  rest  in  existing  purchase 
units.  Lands  acquired  will  be  adminis- 
tered by  the  Forest  Service  for  timber 
growing,  safeguarding  of  watersheds, 
and  for  protection  and  development  of 
other  public  forest  values. 

The  authorization  for  purchase  in  the 
Green  Mountain  National  Forest  unit  is 
the  first  for  that  unit  and  is  also  the  first 
for  Vermont. 

Three  proposed  purchase  units  in  Wis- 
consin were  considered  by  the  commis- 
sion, but  action  was  withheld  until  after 
further  study  of  the  forestry  program  by 
the  commission. 


Foresters  Find  Easy  Way  to 

Melt  Snow  Blanket  in  Spring 


Some  years  sites  chosen  for  reforesta- 
tion by  planting  are  ready  for  seedlings 
from  the  forest  nursery  while  the  nurs- 
ery is  still  buried  in  snow.  By  the 
time  the  snow  in  the  nursery  has  melted 
and  the  trees  are  ready  for  transplant- 
ing the  soil  in  the  planting  sites  may  be 
too  dry.  The  problem  in  such  a  case  is 
to  melt  the  snow  and  advance  the  work- 
ing season  in  the  nursery. 

Department  foresters  meet  this  situa- 
tion with  a  trick  of  the  trade.  It  con- 
sists in  broadcasting  fine  black  soil  on 
the  snow  over  the  compartments  of  the 
nursery  from  which  planting  stock  is  to 
be  removed  first.  This  soil,  because  it 
is  black,  absorbs  heat  which  would  other- 
wise be  reflected  from  the  snow.  This 
hastens  melting  and  enables  the  workers 
to  get  out  the  planting  stock  earlier. 


ss 
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DAY  OF  ISSUE  CHANGED 

Beginning  with  this  number,  THE  OF- 
FICIAL RECORD  will  come  out  on  Sat- 
urday instead  of  Thursday.  All  material 
should  be  in  the  hands  of  the  editor  by 
noon  of  the  Saturday  preceding  the  day 
of  issue. 


CIVIL-SERVICE  EXAMINATIONS 

ASSOCIATE  ENGINEER  ($3,200  to  $3,700  a  year); 
ASSISTANT  ENGINEER  ($2,600  to  $3,100  a  year). — 
To  fill  vacancies  throughout  the  United  States. 
Eligibles  are  especially  desired  for  the  Super- 
vising Architect's  Office,  Treasury  Department. 
Competitors  will  not  be  required  to  report  for 
examination  at  any  place,  but  will  be  rated 
on  their  education,  training,  and  experience. 
Applicants  must  have  been  graduated  with  a 
degree  in  engineering  (or  architecture)  from 
a  college  or  university  of  recognized  standing, 
upon  the  completion  of  at  least  118  semester 
hours'  credit,  except  that  two  years  of  suit- 
able experience  may  be  substituted  for  two 
years  of  the  formal  education  requirement. 
Certain  specified  additional  education  or  expe- 
rience is  also  required.  Applications  must  be 
on  file  with  the  Civil  Service  Commission  at 
Washington,  D.  C,  not  later  than  April  1, 
1931. 

ASSISTANT  MINING  ENGINEER  ($2,600  a  year).— 
To  fill  vacancies  in  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  De- 
partment of  Commerce,  for  duty  in  Washington, 
D.  C,  or  In  the  field.  Optional  subjects  are  : 
Coal  mining,  metal  mining,  nonmetallic  min- 
ing, and  some  other  specialized  line  of  mining. 
including  editorial  experience.  Competitors 
will  not  be  required  to  report  for  examination 
at  any  place,  but  will  be  rated  on  their  edu- 
cation, experience,  and  fitness,  and  on  their 
writings.  Applicants  must  have  been  grad- 
uated with  a  bachelor's  degree  from  an  insti- 
tution of  recognized  standing,  with  major 
work  in  engineering,  preferably  in  mining 
engineering.  In  addition,  applicants  must  show 
that  they  have  had  at  least  two  years  of  pro- 
gressive professional  experience  or  postgradu- 
ate college  training  in  mining  engineering, 
demonstrating  ability  to  carry  on  investigative 
work,  proven  technical  and  scientific  knowl- 
edge and  proficiency.  Applications  must  be 
on  file  with  the  Civil  Service  Commission  at 
Washington,  D.  O,  not  later  than  April  1, 
1931. 

ASSOCIATE  GEOLOGIST  ($3,200  a  year);  ASSIST- 
ANT GEOLOGIST  ($2,600  a  year). — To  fill  vacan- 
cies in  the  Geological  Survey,  Department  of 
the    Interior    and    in    the    Bureau    of    Mines, 


Department  of  Commerce.  An  associate  ge- 
ologist is  desired  for  research  in  sedimentary 
deposits.  The  optional  subjects  for  assistant 
geologist  are :  Economic  geology,  ground- 
water hydrology,  mineralogy,  paleontology, 
petrology,  stratigraphy,  vulcanology,  and  any 
other  branch  of  geology.  Competitors  will  not 
be  required  to  report  for  examination  at  any 
place,  but  will  be  rated  on  their  education, 
training,  and  experience,  and  on  their  writ- 
ings. Applicants  must  have  been  graduated 
from  a  college  or  university  of  recognized 
standing,  having  completed  at  least  118  se- 
mester hours,  of  which  at  least  24  semester 
hours  must  have  been  in  geology  or  its  closely 
allied  branches.  Certain  specified  experience 
or  additional  education  is  also  required.  Ap- 
plications must  be  on  file  with  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Commission  at  Washington,  D.  C,  not 
later  than  April  1,  1931. 

JUNIOR  GEOLOGIST  ($2,000  a  year).— To  fill  va- 
cancies in  the  Geological  Survey,  Department 
of  the  Interior.  Competitors  will  be  rated 
on  a  basic  geologic  subject,  and  on  an  op- 
tional subject.  Except  in  the  case  of  senior 
students,  who  may  be  examined  with  the  pro- 
vision that  they  may  not  enter  on  duty  until 
they  have  been  graduated,  applicants  must 
show  that  they  have  been  graduated  with  a 
bachelor's  degree  from  a  college  or  univer- 
sity of  recognized  standing  with  the  comple- 
tion of  at  least  118  semester  hours,  of  which 
at  least  30  semester  hours  must  have  been  in 
geology  or  its  allied  branches.  Applications 
must  be  on  file  with  the  United  States  Civil 
Service  Commission,  Washington,  D.  C,  not 
later  than  April  7,  1931. 

SENIOR  MEDICAL  TECHNICIAN  (BACTERIOLOGY 
OR  ROENTGENOLOGY  ($2,000  a  year);  MEDICAL 
TECHNICIAN  (BACTERIOLOGY  OR  ROENTGENOLOGY) 
($1,620  a  year). — To  fill  vacancies  in  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration.  There  is  a  vacancy  at 
Tuskegee,  Ala.,  in  the  position  of  laboratorian 
(senior  medical,  technician)  in  roentgenology, 
for  which  colored  persons  are  urged  to  apply. 
Competitors  will  not  he  required  to  report  for 
examination  at  any  place,  hut  will  be  rated 
on  their  education  and  training,  and  on  their 
experience.  Certain  specified  education  and 
experience  is  required.  Applications  must  be 
on  file  with  the  Civil  Service  Commission, 
Washington,  D.  C,  not  later  than  April  1, 
1931. 

PARK  HISTORIAN  ($3,800  to  $4,600  a  year); 
ASSOCIATE  PARK  HISTORIAN  ($3,200  to  $3,800  a 
year);  ASSISTANT  PARK  HISTORIAN  ($2,600  to 
$3,200  a  year). — To  fill  vacancies  occurring  in 
the  National  Park  Service  of  the  Interior 
Department.  There  are  present  vacancies  at 
the  Colonial  National  Monument,  Yorktown, 
Ya.  The  duties  are  to  perform  historical, 
educational,  and  museum  work  in  the  fields 
of  history.  Competitors  will  not  be  required 
to  report  for  examination  at  any  place,  but 
will  be  rated  on  their  education  and  experi- 
ence, and  on  a  thesis  or  published  writing. 
In  addition  to  graduation  from  a  college 
or  university  of  recognized  standing,  appli- 
cants must  have  had  certain  specified  ex- 
perience. Applications  must  be  on  file  with 
the  Civil  Service  Commission,  Washington, 
D.   C,  not  later  than  March  25,   1931. 

ASSISTANT  NAVAL  ARCHITECT  ($2,600  a  year).— 
To  fill  vancies  in  the  Bureau  of  Construction 
and  Repair,  Navy  Department,  and  in  the 
Coast  Guard,  Treasury  Department.  Competi- 
tors will  not  be  required  to  report  for  ex- 
amination at  any  place,  but  will  be  rated  on 
their  education,  training,  and  experience.  Ap- 
plicants must  show  that  they  have  had  ap- 
proximately six  years  of  certain  specified  edu- 
cation or  experience.  Applications  must  be 
on  file  with  the  Civil  Service  Commission, 
Washington,  D.  C,  not  later  than  April  1, 
1931. 


MARY  SULLIVAN  DIES 

Miss  Mary  Sullivan,  whose  nearly  45  years 
of  continuous  service  established  a  record  for 
the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  died  Febru- 
ary 14.  Miss  Sullivan  entered  the  meat  in- 
spection division  of  the  bureau  November  1, 
1884,  and  was  transferred  in  1921  to  the 
tuberculosis  eradication  division,  where  she 
worked  until  her  retirement  on  September  8, 
1929.  Her  services  as  clerk  were  noteworthy 
for  accuracy,  thoroughness,  and  general  de- 
pendability. 


"  Local  interest  in  U.S.D.A.  reports  was 
never  as  keen  as  at  this  time,"  writes  A.  J. 
Ryan,  of  the  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  office  of  the  live- 
stock, meats,  and  wool  division,  Bureau  of 
Agricultural  Economics.  "  Every  release,  par- 
ticularly those  pertaining  to  the  outlook  on 
future  conditions,  are  eagerly  read  by  buyers 
and  sellers  alike.  Many  of  the  commission 
firms  have  a  standing  order  with  me  to  rush 
a  copy  of  any  new  release  to  their  office,  or 
call  them  on  the  phone." 


NOON  NETWORK  PROGRAM 


Schedule  of  Speakers  and  Their  Sub- 
jects and  Dates  for  the  Broadcast  Week 
Beginning  Monday,  March  30. 


The  network  radio  program  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  and  Federal  Farm  Board 
speakers  is  broadcast  during  the  National 
Farm  and  Home  Hour  by  38  associated  sta- 
tions of  the  National  Broadcasting  Co.  from 
1.05  to  1.20  p.  m.,  eastern  standard  time. 

Monday,  March  30,  1931 

New  Things  in  Farm  Science. — Morse 
Salisbury,  chief  of  radio  service,  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

The  Crop  Insect  Situation,  1931. — Dr.  W. 
H.  Larrimer,  principal  entomologist,  division 
of  cereal  and  forage  insects,  Bureau  of  En- 
tomology. 

Tuesday,  March  31 

Meeting,  the  Progressive  Garden  Club. — 
W.  R.  Beattie,  senior  horticulturist,  division 
of  horticultural  crops  and  diseases,  Bureau 
of  Plant  Industry,  presiding. 

Wednesday,  April   1 

March  Weather  and  Crops. — J.  B.  Kincer, 
agricultural    meteorologist,    Weather    Bureau. 

Comments  on  the  Agricultural  Situa- 
tion.— A.  B.  Genung,  senior  economist,  divi- 
sion of  economic  information,  Bureau  of  Agri- 
cultural Economics. 

Thursday,  April  2 

The  Household  Calendar. — Mrs:  Rowena 
Schmidt  Carpenter,  associate  specialist  in 
child  nutrition,  Bureau  of  Home  Economics. 

The  Fruit  Insect  Situation,  1931. — Dr. 
B.  A.  Porter,  senior  entomologist,  division  of 
deciduous  fruit  insects,  Bureau  of  Entomology. 

Friday,  April  3 

The  Farm  Business  Library. — M.  S.  Eisen- 
hower, director  of  information,  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

The  Week  with  the  Farm  Board. — Frank 
Ridgway,  director  of  information,  Federal 
Farm  Board. 

Second  Farm  Board  speaker  to  he  an- 
nounced. 

Saturday,  April  4 

National  4-H  Club  Program. — Including 
speakers  from  Indiana  and  New  Hampshire, 
and  music-achievement  test  program  by  United 
States  Marine  Band. 

Farm  and  Home  Hour  Stations 

WJZ,  New  York ;  WJR,  Detroit ;  KWK,  St. 
Louis  ;  KSTP,  St.  Paul ;  WRY  A,  Richmond ; 
KI'RC,  Houston  ;  W.JAX.  Jacksonville  ;  WHAS, 
Louisville  ;  WMC.  Memphis  ;  WJDX,  Jackson  ; 
KYOO,  Tulsa ;  WKY,  Oklahoma  City ;  WRC, 
Washington ;  WDAF,  Kansas  City ;  WBZ, 
Springfield ;  WBZA,  Boston ;  WHAM,  Roch- 
ester ;  KYW,  Chicago ;  WREN,  Lawrence ; 
WEBC,  Superior-Duluth  ;  WIOD,  Miami  Beach  ; 
WSM,  Nashville  ;  WSB,  Atlanta  ;  WSMB,  New 
Orleans ;  WFAA-WBAP.  Dallas-Fort  Worth ; 
WOAI,  San  Antonio ;  WOW,  Omaha ;  KDKA, 
Pittsburgh  ;  WAPI,  Birmingham  ;  KTHS,  Hot 
Springs  ;  KFAB,  Lincoln  ;  WLW,  Cincinnati ; 
WPTF,  Raleigh;  WBAL,  Baltimore;  WHO, 
Des  Moines  ;  WOC,  Davenport ;  KOA,  Denver ; 
WFLA,  Clearwater;  WSUN,  St.  Petersburg; 
KGAR,  Cleveland. 

The  following  stations  take  the  farm  and 
home  hour  on  Saturday  only :  KGO,  Oakland  ; 
KGW,  Portland;  KOMO,  Seattle;  KHQ,  Spo- 
kane :  KFI,  Los  Angeles  ;  KPO,  San  Francisco  ; 
and  KSL,  Salt  Lake  City. 


Numbers  of  apple  trees  by  varieties  and 
ages  in  commercial  and  farm  orchards  are 
being  estimated  by  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics  as  part  of  an  economic  study  of 
the  apple  industry  of  the  United  States.  The 
part  for  Illinois  was  compiled  in  cooperation 
with  Illinois  State  Department  of  Agriculture. 
The  part  for  Tennessee  was  compiled  in  coop- 
eration with  Tennessee  State  Department  of 
Agriculture.  Each  may  be  obtained  in  mimeo- 
graphed form  from  the  division  of  economic 
information. 
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OFFICIAL  ANNOUNCEMENTS 


OFFICE  OF  THE  SECRETARY 

Condition  7   on  Standard   Bill  of   Lading 

Memorandum  611  (February  26,  1931). — 
In  view  of  the  refusal  in  some  instances  of 
common  carriers  to  accept  for  transportation 
department  material  under  the  standard  Gov- 
ernment bill  of  lading  Form  No.  1058,  G. 
A  O.,  General  Regulations  No.  69,  without 
the  cancellation  therefrom  of  section  7  of 
"  Conditions  "  under  "  General  conditions  and 
instructions "  on  the  reverse  of  the  form, 
which  section  reads,  "  In  case  of  loss,  dam- 
age, or  shrinkage  in  transit,  the  rules  and 
conditions  governing  commercial  shipments 
shall  not  apply  as  to  period  within  which 
notice  thereof  should  be  given  carriers  or  to 
period  within  which  claims  therefor  shall  be 
made  or  suit  instituted,"  officers  and  em- 
ployees of  the  department  by  whom  bills  of 
lading  are  executed  on  behalf  of  the  depart- 
ment should,  in  case  of  such  specific  refusal, 
cancel  the  section  in  question  and  annex 
thereto  and  sign  with  official  title  a  marginal 
note,  "  Canceled  prior  to  execution  under 
authority  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
The  deletion  of  the  section  should  be  con- 
fined to  the  cases  where  the  carrier  makes 
this  action  a  condition  precedent  to  the  trans- 
portation of  the  material. 

4-Hour  Saturdays 

Memorandum  612  (March  5,  1931).— The 
attention  of  officers  and  employees  of  the 
department  is  invited  to  the  provisions  of 
Public  No.  783  (71st  Cong.,  2d  sess.),  approved 
March   3,    1931,    as   follows : 

"AN  ACT  Providing  for  Saturday  half-holidays 
for  certain   Government  employees 

"  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  on  and 
after  the  effective  date  of  this  act  four  hours, 
exclusive  of  time  for  luncheon,  shall  constitute 
a  day's  work  on  Saturdays  throughout  the 
year,  with  pay  or  earnings  for  the  day  the 
same  as  on  other  days  when  full  time  is 
worked,  for  all  civil  employees  of  the  Federal 
Government  and  the  District  of  Columbia,  ex- 
elusive  of  employees  of  the  Postal  Service, 
employees  of  the  Panama  Canal  on  the 
Isthmus,  and  employees  of  the  Interior  De- 
partment in  the  field,  whether  on  the  hourly, 
per  diem,  per  annum,  piecework,  or  other 
basis  :  Provided,  That  in  all  cases  where  for 
special  public  reasons,  to  he  determined  by 
the  head  of  the  department  or  establishment 
having  supervision  or  control  of  such  em- 
ployees, the  services  of  such  employees  can 
not  he  spared,  such  employees  shall  be  entitled 
to  an  equal  shortening  of  the  workday  on  some 
other  day  :  Provided  further,  That  the  provi- 
sions of  this  act  shall  not  deprive  employees  of 
any  leave  or  holidays  with  pay  to  which  they 
mav  now  be  entitled  under  existing  laws." 

Effective  immediately,  the  provisions  of 
this  act  will  he  observed  as  to  all  officers  and 
employees  of  the  department  wherever  located 
and  whether  permanent  or  temporary.  When 
within  the  judgment  of  the  chief  of  bureau  or 
of  any  supervising  officer  in  charge  of  field 
personnel  to  whom  the  chief  of  bureau  may 
delegate  the  determination,  special  public  rea- 
sons exist  which  prevent  the  release  of  an 
employee  on  any  Saturday  afternoon,  such 
chief  of  bureau  or  supervising  officer  is  au- 
thorized to  grant  equivalent  time  on  some 
other  workday.  A  written  record  should  be 
kept  of  all  required  work  on  Saturday  in 
excess  of  four  hours,  comprising  the  name  of 
the  employee,  the  date,  and  the  amount  of 
time  in  hours  and  fractions  thereof  accruing 
under  the  above  provision  ;  and  when  equiva- 
lent time  has  been  taken,  the  record  should 
be  completed  by  an  entry  showing  the  date 
and  the  time  of  beginning  and  ending  of  the 
equivalent  period. 

The  following  paragraphs  of  the  Adminis- 
trative  Regulations   are   amended   as   follows : 

"  494.  Saturdays. — Saturdays  will  be  charged 
as  four  hours  in  annual  leave  and  as  a  whole 
day  in  sick  leave  and  leave  without  pav. 

"  495.  Office  hours  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia.— In  the  District  of  Columbia  the  hours 
of  duty,  unless  otherwise  speciallv  ordered, 
shall  begin  at  9  a.  m.  and  end  at  4.30  p.  m.. 
with  one-half  hour  for  luncheon  between  11.30 
a.  m.  and  1.30  p.  m.,  to  be  designated  in  the 
different  bureaus  by  the  respective  chiefs.  On 
Saturdays  four  hours  shall  constitute  a  day's 
work    and   the    office    hours    unless    otherwise 


directed  will  be  from  9  a.  m.  to  1  p.  m.  with- 
out a  lunch  period.  All  employees  will  be 
required  strictly  to  observe  the  office  hours. 
"  496.  Hours  of  duty  for  meclwnics  in  the 
District  of  Columbia. — Mechanics  in  the  de- 
partments in  the  District  of  Columbia  shall 
work  not  less  than  seven  and  one-half  hours 
nor  more  than  eight  hours  per  day,  exclusive 
of  one-half  hour  for  luncheon,  on  all  week 
days  except  Saturday,  when  the  work  day 
shall  consist  of  four  hours  exclusive  of  lunch 
time.  The  mechanical  superintendent  will  ar- 
range the  hours  for  beginning  and  ending  the 
day's  work  in  the  mechanical  shops.  Chiefs 
of 'bureaus  in  which  mechanics  not  under  the 
direction  of  the  mechanical  superintendent 
are  employed  will  fix  the  time  of  beginning 
and  ending  of  the  day's  work  of  such  mechan- 
ics to  suit  the  best  interests  of  the  bureau. 
(Law  837.)" 


0.  E.  Baker  to  Serve  on  President's 
Committee  on  Recent  Social  Changes 


Dr.  O.  E.  Baker,  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Eco- 
nomies, has  been  requested  to  assist  with  the 
work  of  the  President's  Committee  on  Recent 
Social  Changes,  of  which  Wesley  Mitchell,  of 
the  National  Bureau. of  Economic  Research,  is 
chairman.  Doctor  Baker,  together  with  Dr. 
S.  G.  Tryon,  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  will 
prepare  the  portion  of  the  report  dealing 
with  natural  resources,  the  former  preparing 
the  part  relating  to  land  or  agricultural 
resources  and  the  latter  the  part  on  mineral 
resources.  Doctor  Baker  has  been  authorized 
to  spend  part  of  his  time  during  the  coming 
year  on  this  work,  in  which  he  will  be  assisted 
by  Miss  Edith  M.  Fitton  as  research  assistant 
and  secretary. 


DILLMAN   JOINS   SOLICITOR'S   STAFF 

With  the  passage  of  the  1932  agriculture 
appropriation  bill  $100,000  becomes  immedi- 
ately available  to  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics  for  the  administration  of  the  per- 
ishable agricultural  commodities  act.  The  bu- 
reau therefore  can  now  begin  an  active  cam- 
paign to  clear  up  more  than  400  complaints 
that  have  accumulated  in  the  last  eight 
months.  One  of  the  first  steps  in  this  direc- 
tion is  the  appointment,  in  the  office  of  the 
solicitor  of  the  department,  of  Raymond  L. 
Dillman,  who  will  be  assigned  to  the  legal, 
work  under  the  perishable  agricultural  com- 
modities act. 

Mr.  Dillman  practiced  law  in  South  Dakota 
for  nearly  11  years.  He  was  circuit  judge  of 
the  twelfth  South  Dakota  judicial  circuit  for 
8  years  and  for  nearly  2  years  he  served  as 
assistant  attorney  general  of  South  Dakota. 


PORTLAND  U.  S.  D.  A.  CLUB 

The  Portland  (Oreg.)  U.  S.  D.  A.  club  re- 
ports a  successful  year,  with  weekly  luncheons 
attended  by  40  to  60  members  of  the  depart- 
ment, representing  a  dozen  or  more  bureaus. 
The  officers  for  1931  are  :  Thornton  T.  Mun- 
ger,  Pacific  Northwest  Forest  Experiment  Sta- 
tion, president ;  B.  W.  Whitlock,  Bureau  of 
Agricultural  Economics,  vice  president ;  James 
Frankland,  Forest  Service,  secretary  treasurer. 

The  club  gave  a  dance  February  14  for  the 
benefit  of  the  camp  site  which  it  maintains  on 
the  slopes  of  Mount  Hood. 


Quality  of  Cotton  Produced  in  North  Caro- 
lina— Crops  of  192S  and  1929,  a  preliminary 
report  by  W.  B.  Lanham  and  R.  E.  Betts,  divi- 
sion of  cotton  marketing,  is  now  being  dis- 
tributed. This  report  presents  certain  results 
thus  far  obtained  in  the  study  described  by 
the  authors.  It  is  issued  at  this  time  to 
make  the  information  available  for  immediate 
use  in  advance  of  a  more  comprehensive 
printed  publication  when  the  study  is  com- 
pleted. 


PRINCIPAL  LIBRARY  ACCESSIONS 


The  History  of  Agriculture  in  the  United 
States,  a  brief  list  of  annotated  references 
compiled  by  E.  E.  Edwards,  division  of  statis- 
tical and  historical  research,  has  been  pub- 
lished in  mimeographed  form  by  the  Bureau  of 
Agricultural  Economics. 


Dairying,   Domestic   Animals 

Cole.  W.  E.  Systems  of  dairy  farming.  Lon- 
don, Estates  gazette,  1930.  (College  of  es- 
tate management.  Reports  of  the  college 
travelling    scholars    in    agriculture,      no.    1.) 

Duerst,  J.  TJ.  Grundlagen  der  rinderzucht. 
Berlin,  Springer,  1931. 

Pfixenmaier,  Karl.  Die  untersuchung  von 
milch  und  molkeroiprodukton  sowie  molkerei- 
hilfsstoffen.     Stuttgart,  TJlmer,  1930. 

Forestry 

Heck,  C.  R.  Handbuch  der  freien  dureh- 
forstung.      Stuttgart,     Schweizerbart,     1931. 

Woolsey,  T.  S.  Riding  the  chuck  line.  New 
Haven,  Conn.,  Tuttle,  Morehouse  &  Taylor, 
1930. 

Education 

Madill,  A.  J.  History  of  agricultural  educa- 
tion in  Ontario.  Toronto,  University  of 
Toronto  press,    1930. 

Weber,  J.  J.  Picture  values  in  education. 
Chicago,  Educational  screen,  1928. 

Engineering 

Monteil.  E.  Les  essais  snisses  de  bandages 
pour  autocamions.  Berne,  Biichler,  1928. 
(Association  suisse  de  propri£taires  d'auto- 
camions.     Brochure  5.) 

Science 

Dampier-Whetham,  W.  C.  D.  A  history  of 
science  and  its  relation  with  philosophy  & 
religion.     New  York,  Macmillan,  1931. 

Geology,  Metallurgy 

Pirsson,  L.  V.  A  textbook  of  geology,  v.  1. 
Ed.  3.     New  York,  Wiley,  l'.)29. 

Ries,  Heinrich,  and  Watson,  T.  L.  Ele- 
ments of  engineering  geology.  Ed.  2.  New 
York,  Wiley,  1930. 

Stuughton,  Bradley,  and  Butts,  Allison. 
Engineering  metallurgy.  Ed.  2.  New  York, 
McGraw-Hill,   1930. 

Chemistry,   Nutrition 

Cathcart,  E.  P.,  and  others.  A  study  in 
nutrition.  London,  H.  M.  Stationery  off., 
1931.  (Medical  research  council.  Gt.  Brit. 
Special  report  series,  no.   151.) 

Jenkins,  G.  L.,  and  DuMez,  A.  G.  Quantita- 
tive pharmaceutical  chemistrv.  New  York, 
McGraw-Hill,    1931. 

Zoology 

Fairchild,  D.  G.,  and  Fairchild,  Marian. 
Book  of  monsters.  Washington,  National 
geographic   society,   1914. 

Mace,  Herbert.  Some  other  bees,  butterflies, 
and    moths.     London,    Hutchinson    [1930?]. 

Ulbrich,  Johannes.  Die  bisamratte.  Dres- 
den, Heinrich,  1930. 

Natural   History 

Gadow,  H.  F.  Jorullo ;  the  history  of  the 
volcano  of  Jorullo.  Cambridge,  Eng.,  Uni- 
versity press,   1930. 

Morgan,  A.  H.  Field  book  of  ponds  and 
streams.     New  York,  Putnam,  1930. 

Botany 

Farrer,  R.  J.     The  rainbow  bridge.     London. 

Arnold,   1921. 
Willcox,    O.    W.      Principles    of    agrobiology. 

New   York,   Palmer,    1930. 

Taxation 

National      industrial      conference      board. 

State  and  local  taxation  of  property.     New 

York,   1930. 
Vermont.      State   tax   commission.      Report. 

Randolph,   Vt.,    1930. 
Virginia.     Dept.  of  taxation.     The  tax  code 

of  Virginia.     Richmond,  1930. 

Economics,   Statistics 

Armstrong,  R.  W.  The  salt  of  the  earth. 
Ottawa,   Graphic   publishers,   1930. 

Barou,  N.  Russian  co-operative  banking. 
London,    King,   1930. 

Commonwealth  fund,  child  health  dem- 
onstration committee.  Children  of  the 
covered  wagon  :  Report  of  the  demonstra- 
tion in  Marion  County,  Oregon.  New  York, 
1930. 
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Fairlie,  J.  A.,  and  Kneier,  C.  M.  County 
government  and  administration.  New  York, 
Century,    1930. 

Harper,  F.  H.  Elements  of  practical  sta- 
tistics.    New  York,  Macmillan,  1930. 

Hentz,  H.  &  Co.  The  commodity  markets. 
New  York,   Russell,   1930. 

International  institute  op  agriculture. 
L'organisation  publique  et  libre  de  l'agri- 
culture  dans  les  divers  pays.  v.  1.  Rome, 
1930. 

Kennedy,  M.  D.  The  changing  fabric  of 
Japan.     London,  Constable,  1930. 

Dictionaries 

Vanstone,  J.  H.  Dictionary  of  the  world's 
commercial  products.  Ed.  3.  London, 
Pitman,  1930. 

History 

Kelly,  Charles-  Salt  desert  trails.  Salt 
Lake  City,  Utah,  Western  printing  company. 
1930. 

Periodicals   Currently  Received 

Economic    annalist,      monthly,      v.    1,   no.    1— 

Jan.   1931-  Ottawa. 
Maryland  fruit  grower,     monthly,      v.  1,   no. 

1-  Feb.   1931-  College  Park,   Md. 


Articles   and   Written   Addresses    By 

Department   People   in   Outside 

Publications 

Animal   Industry 

McPhee,  H.  C. — Breeding  guinea  pigs  as 
"  standards "  for  use  in  research.  Com. 
Standards  Mo.,  vol.  7,  No.  8,  p.  233,  234, 
February,   1931. 

Biological   Survey 

Fisher,  A.  K. — Review  of  Mary  Akeley's  Carl 
Akeley's  Africa.  Jour.  Mammal.,  vol.  12, 
No.  1,  pp.  82-83,  February,   1931. 

Goldman,  E.  A. — Review  of  Sheldon's  The 
Wilderness  of  Denali.  Jour.  Mammal.,  vol. 
12,  No.  1,  pp.  80-81,  February,  1931. 

Nelson,  E.  W.,  and  Goldman,  E.  A.— Three 
new  raccoons  from  Mexico  and  Salvador. 
Proc.  Biol.  Soc.  Washington,  vol.  44,  pp. 
17-22,  February  21.  1931. 

Redington,  P.  G. — Research  on  the  habits 
and  relationship  of  wild  life.  La.  Conserv. 
Rev.,  vol.  1,  No.  5,  pp.  7,  8,  24-27,  Febru- 
ary, 1931. 

Williams,  R.  W. — The  tinamous — a  strange 
family  of  game  birds.  Mo.  Bui.  Fla.  Dept. 
Game  and  Fresh-Water  Fish,  p.  [7],  Feb- 
ruary, 1931. 

Food  and  Drug 

Sale,  J.  W. — Cacao  products  under  the  food 
and  drugs  act.  Mfg.  Confectioner,  Febru- 
ary, 1931. 

Smith,  E.  R. — What  food  and  drugs  act  re- 
quires of  canner.  The  Canner,  vol.  72,  No. 
5,  p.  20,  January  17,  1931. 

Wales,  H. — Misconceptions  of  antiseptics. 
Drug  Markets,  January,  1931,  p.  23. 

Warren,  L.  E.,  Watkins,  H.  R.,  and  Keenan, 
G.  L. — Improvement  in  processes  for  the 
identification  and  determination  of  alka- 
loids. Jour.  Amer.  Pharm.  Assoc,  vol.  20, 
No.  2,  p.  128,  February,  1931. 

Forest   Service 

Barrett.  L.  I. — Possibilities  of  fire  extinguish- 
ing chemicals  in  fighting  forest  fires. 
Jour.  Forestry,  vol.  29,  No.  2,  pp.  214-18, 
February,  1931. 

Bates,  C.  G. — Chaining  the  father  of  waters. 
Amer.  Forests,  vol.  36,  No.  2,  pp.  67-70, 
106,  127,  illus.,  February,  1931. 

Curran,  C.  E..  and  others. — White  papers 
from  southern  pines.  Paper  Trade  Jour., 
vol.  92,  No.  1,  pp.  47-52,  No.  2,  pp.  45-52, 
January  1-8.  1931. 

Hanslik,  E.  J. — Correct  methods  of  gather- 
ing pitch  from  western  trees.  Four  L  Lum- 
ber News,  p.  34.  December  1.  1930. 

Hawley,  L.  F. — Chemical  utilization  of  wood 
waste.  Jour.  Forestrv,  vol.  29.  No.  2,  pp. 
186-92,  February,  1931. 

Herbert,  V.  L. — French  face  experiments  in 
turpentining.  Jour.  Forestrv,  vol.  29,  No. 
2,  pp.  225-32,  illus.,  February,   1931. 

Koehler.  Arthur,  and  Luxpoed,  R.  F. — The 
longitudinal  shrinkage  of  redwood.  Tim- 
berman,  vol.  32,  No.  3,  pp.  32,  46,  48,  illus., 
January,  1931. 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS  ISSUED  BY  THE  DEPARTMENT 

(Please  address  requests  for  these  to  the  Division  of  Publications,  Office  of  Information) 


THE  CORN  EARW0RM  AS  AN  ENEMY  OF  FIELD  CORN 
IN  THE  EASTERN  STATES.  W.  J.  Phillips, 
senior  entomologist,  and  George  W.  Barber, 
associate  entomologist,  division  of  cereal 
and  forage  insects,  Bureau  of  Entomology. 
18  pp.,  illus.  (Farmers'  Bulletin  1651F.) 
January,  1931. 

A    popular    treatise    on    the    corn    earworm. 
It  describes  the  different  stages  of  the  insect 
and   shows   how   it   damages    corn,    how   it   is 
partly   kept   in   check   by   its   own   habits  and 
its  natural  enemies,  and  how  a  knowledge  of 
its  life  history  aids   the  corn  grower  in   pro- 
tecting   his    crop.     The    methods    of    limiting 
damage  in  the  case  of  field  corn  include  time 
of    planting,    character    of    the    husk,    mainte- 
nance of  fertility,  and  plowing.     The  bulletin 
is  a  revision  of  and  supersedes  Farmers'  Bul- 
letin   1310.     It    is    suitable    for    distribution 
east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
BEEF   PRODUCTION   AND   QUALITY  AS  AFFECTED   BY 
GRADE   OF   STEER   AND    FEEDING   GRAIN   SUPPLE- 
MENT ON  GRASS.     W.  H.  Black,  senior  animal 
husbandman ;    K.    F.    Warner,    animal    hus- 
bandman,   animal    husbandry    division.    Bu- 
reau   of    Animal    Industry,    United    States 
Department  of  Agriculture,   and   C.  V.  Wil- 
son,    assistant    animal    husbandman,    'West 
Virginia    Agricultural    Experiment    Station. 
44    pp.,    illus.      (Technical    Bulletin    217T.) 
January,  1931. 

Technical ;    for    experiment-station    workers 
and    livestock    producers.      Gives    the    conclu- 
sions of  a  3-year  experiment  by  the  West  Vir- 
ginia Experiment  Station  and  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,   as   part  of  a   national  project 
on  the  quality  and  palatability  of  meat.     Con- 
tains  a    complete   description    of   the  methods 
of  testing  and  comparing  the  quality  of  meat. 
GENETIC     GROWTH     DIFFERENTIATION     IN    GUINEA 
PIGS.     Hugh  C.  McPhee,  senior  animal  hus- 
bandman,   and    Orson    N.    Eaton,    associate 
animal   husbandman,    animal    husbandry    di- 
vision, Bureau  of  Animal  Industry.     36  pp., 
illus.     (Technical  Bulletin  222T.)     February, 
1931. 

Technical ;  intended  for  scientists  and  others 
who  are  interested  in  genetics.  The  investi- 
gations covered  include  the  development  by 
systematic  inbreeding  of  five  distinct  families 
of  guinea  pigs.  Family  differences  in  rate  of 
growth  were  grouped  into  two  general  divi- 
sions, the  heavy  weight  and  light  weight,  and 
the  effects  of  cross  breeding  of  these  two 
groups  studied.  Possible  applications  of  tbe 
results  to  livestock  breeding  are  discussed,  lhe 
methods  by  which  differences  in  rate  of  gain 
and  maturity  can  be  brought  to  light  and  nxed 
seem  to  be  the  application  of  close  breeding 
and  selection  under  conditions  of  optimum 
nutrition  and  environment. 

HABITS    AND    ECONOMIC   STATUS    OF    THE    POCKET 
GOPHERS.     T.  H.  Scheffer;  associate  biologist, 
division  of  food  habits  research,  Bureau  of 
Biological   Survey.      27   pp.,  illus.      (Techni- 
cal Bulletin  224T.)     January,  1931. 
Discusses  the  appearance  and  general  habits 
of  pocket  gophers,  their  disposition  and  senses, 
their   active   seasons,    and   their   fossorial   and 
breeding  habits.     Sections  are  also  included  on 
the  food   of  these  rodents,   their  natural  ene- 
mies, and  their  damage  to  agricultural  crops. 
General  recommendations  for  their  control  are 
given.     A  bibliography  of  30  recent  papers  on 
pocket  gophers,  chiefly  those  dealing  with  eco- 
nomic habits,  is  appended. 

RESULTS  OF  FERTILIZER  EXPERIMENTS  ON  NORFOLK 
FINE  SANDY  LOAM  AND  ON  NORFOLK  SANDY 
LOAM.  J.  J.  Skinner,  senior  biochemist,  divi- 
sion of  soil  fertility,  soil  investigations, 
Bureau  of  Chemistry  and  Soils.  23  pp., 
illus.  (Technical  Bulletin  225T.)  Febru- 
ary,  1931. 

Contains  recommendations  for  fertilizing 
cotton  on  two  of  the  most  important  and  ex- 
tensive soils  of  the  South  Atlantic  coastal 
plain  and  advice  on  fertilizing  corn  on  the 
more  important  of  these  two  soils.  The  recom- 
mendations are  based  on  a  10-year  fertilizer 
experiment  with  cotton  and  corn  grown  in 
rotation  on  Norfolk  fine  sandy  loam  in  Flor- 
ence County,  S.  C,  and  a  3-year  fertilizer  ex- 
periment with  cotton  on  Norfolk  sandy  loam 
in  Darlington  County,  S.  C.  The  experiments 
were  planned  on  the  triangle  diagram  devel- 
oped by  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  and  Soils, 
and  the  methods  and  results  are  described  in 
detail. 

REPORT  OF  THE  GUAM  AGRICULTURAL  EXPERIMENT 
STATIONS,  1929.  20  pp.,  illus.  February, 
1931. 


THE  FARM  OUTLOOK  FOR  1931.  Facts  for  Farm- 
ers from  the  National  Agricultural  Outlook, 
1931,  issued  by  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics,  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture.  16  pp.  (Miscellaneous  Publi- 
cation 112MP.)     February,  1931. 

JOURNAL    OF    AGRICULTURAL    RESEARCH,    Vol.    42, 

No.  1.     January  1,  1931. 
Contents : 

Scab  of  Canavalia  caused  by  Elsinoe  cana- 
valiw.     Key  No.   G-750.     Anna  E.   Jenkins. 

Lima-bean  scab  caused  by  Elsinoe.  Key  No. 
G-751.     Anna   E.    Jenkins. 

Factors  influencing  the  effectiveness  of 
organic  mercury  dusts  in  pea-seed  treatment. 
Key  No.  Wash.-16.     Leon  K.  Jones. 

Effect  of  drying  and  sulphuring  on  vitamin 
C  content  of  prunes  and  apricots.  Key  No. 
Calif.-56.  Agnes  Fay  Morgan,  Anna  Field, 
and  P.  F.  Nichols. 

A  method  for  removing  fat  samples  from 
live  hogs.  Key  No.  Ind.-18.  E.  L.  Scott 
and  H.  W.  Block. 

A  negative  correlation  observed  between  the 
nitrate  nitrogen  in  the  juice  of  beet  leaves 
and  the  weight  of  the  leaves.  Key  No. 
R.  I.-3.     Donald  E.  Frear. 

No.  2.     January  15,  1931. 


Contents : 

Freezing-point  depression  and  specific  con- 
ductivity of  sorghum  tissue  fluids.  Key  No. 
G-760.  John  H.  Martin,  J.  Arthur  Harris, 
and  Ivan  D.  Jones. 

Germination  loss  of  coniferous  seeds  due  to 
parasites.  Key  No.  G-761.  Annie  Rathbun- 
Gravatt. 

Germicidal  efficiency  of  sodium  hydroxide, 
sodium  carbonate,  and  trisodium  phosphate. 
Key  No.  A-144.  F.  W.  Tilley  and  J.  M. 
Schaffer. 

A  method  for  the  preparation  and  analysis 
of  representatives  samples  from  the  bovine 
skeletal  structure.  Key  No.  Minn.-69.  W. 
M.  Neal  and  L.  S.  Palmer. 

Effect  of  age  and  nutrition  on  the  calcium 
phosphate/calcium  carbonate  ratio  in  the 
bones  of  cattle.  Key  No.  Minn.-70.  W.  M. 
Neal,  L.  S.  Palmer,  C.  H.  Eckles,  and  T.  W. 
Gullickson. 

No.  3.     February  1,   1931. 


Contents : 

A  statistical  study  of  the  relation  between 
various  expressions  of  fertility  and  vigor  in 
the  guinea  pig.  Key  No.  A-143.  George 
Haines. 

The  effect  of  ethylene  on  the  chemical  com- 
position and  the  respiration  of  the  ripening 
Japanese  persimmon.  Key  No.  E-45.  W.  B. 
Davis  and  C.  G.  Church. 

The  microflora  of  a  rich  sulphate-containing 

soil.     Key  No.   Utah-24.     J.   Dudley  Greaves. 

DEVELOPMENT  AND   USE   OF  BAKING   POWDER   AND 

BAKING    CHEMICALS.      L.    H.    Bailey,   associate 

chemist,  food  research  division,  chemical  and 

technological  research,  Bureau  of  Chemistry 

and    Soils.      16    pp.       (Circular    138C,    rev.) 

February,  1931. 

SOIL  SURVEY  OF  CLAY  COUNTY,  KANSAS.      (No.  26, 

Series   1926.)      James  Thorp,  United   States 

Department  of  Agriculture,   in   charge,   and 

R.   H.   Davis  and   Eugene  S.   Lyons,   Kansas 

Agricultural    Experiment    Station.      31    pp., 

illus. 

SOIL  SURVEY  OF  THE  EUGENE  AREA,  OREGON.  (No. 
33,  Series  1925.)  E.  J.  Carpenter,  in 
charge,  and  T.  W.  Glassey,  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  and  A.  O.  Al- 
ben  and  V.  D.  Young,  Oregon  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station.     62  pp.,  illus. 

SOIL  SURVEY  OF  ORANGE  COUNTY,  VIRGINIA. 
(No.  6.  Series  1927.)  B.  H.  Hendrickson. 
33  p.,  illus. 

EXPERIMENT  STATION  RECORD,  Vol.  64,  No.  1. 
100  p.     January,   1931. 

BUREAU  OF  ANIMAL  INDUSTRY,  SERVICE  AND  REGU- 
LATORY ANNOUNCEMENTS,  JANUARY-DECEMBER, 
1930.  INDEX.  B.  A.  I„  S.  R.  A.,  pp.  113- 
115.      1931. 

AMENDMENT  2  TO  B.  A.  I.  ORDER  301  (REGULATIONS 
GOVERNING  THE  IMPORTATION  OF  DOMESTIC 
LIVESTOCK  AND  OTHER  ANIMALS  INTO  THE 
UNITED  STATES),  AND  AMENDMENT  1  TO  B.  A.  I. 
ORDER  322  (REGULATIONS  GOVERNING  THE  IN- 
SPECTION OF  LIVE  POULTRY  AND  THE  INSPEC- 
TION, HUMANE  TREATMENT,  AND  SAFE  TRANSPORT 
OF  ANIMALS  FOR  EXPORTATION  FROM  THE  UNITED 
STATES.  Effective  March  1,  1931.  1  p. 
(Amdt.  2  to  B.  A.  I.  Order  301  ;  Amdt.  1 
to  B.  A.  I.  Order  322.) 
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TERMITES  CAN  BE  KEPT  OUT  OF  BUILDINGS 


Department  Entomologist  Frequently  Asked  to  Survey  Situation  in  Termite- Infested  Areas  to 
Assist    Communities    in    Drawing    Up    Regulations    to    Control    Pest 


Fumigants,  sprays,  poisons,  and  in- 
secticides are  of  no  permanent  value  in 
preventing  or  repairing  damage  by  sub- 
terranean termites  once  tbey  have  pene- 
trated into  the  wood  of  a  building,  says 
Dr.  T.  E.  Snyder,  of  the  forest-insects 
division  of  the  Bureau  of  Entomology. 
As  they  are  driven  from  their  natural 
homes  by  the  destruction  of  the  forests 
and  cultivation  of  the  fields,  termites  in- 
fest wood  in  buildings  unless  proper 
steps  are  taken  to  prevent  their  entry. 
The  sexual  winged  ants  that  fly  about 
in  the  spring  and  fall  are  harmless  in 
buildings,  says  Doctor  Snyder,  but  their 
sterile  colony  mates,  the  wingless  work- 
ers, hidden  inside  rafters,  joists,  beams, 
or  other  timber,  may  do  a  great  deal  of 
damage  before  their  presence  is  detected. 

The  only  way  to  prevent  such  damage 
in  areas  where  termites  are  found  in 
large  numbers — principally  in  the  South, 
Southwest,  and  Central  West,  and  on  the 
Pacific  Coast — is  to  make  sure  that  all 
buildings  are  termite  proof,  Doctor  Sny- 
der says.  This  is  accomplished  by  elim- 
inating structural  wood  from  the  cellar 


or  basement  and  by  placing  masonry  or 
concrete  between  the  earth  and  the  wood, 
together  with  the  use  of  metal  shields  on 
foundations. 

Many  communities  have  clauses  in 
their  building  regulations  providing  for 
nothing  but  termite-proof  construction. 
Some  cities  also  have  been  forced  to  pass 
ordinances  against  the  activities  of  com- 
mercial operators  who  set  themselves  up 
as  termite  exterminators  and  occasion- 
ally try  to  work  up  trade  by  painting  so 
terrifying  a  picture  of  the  termite  dam- 
age bound  to  occur  without  their  services 
that  householders  are  scared  into  engag- 
ing them. 

Chambers  of  commerce  frequently  ask 
Doctor  Snyder  to  survey  the  termite  sit- 
uation in  their  towns  as  an  aid  in  draw- 
ing up  regulations  and  ordinances  for 
the  control  of  this  destructive  pest.  The 
Bureau  of  Entomology  has  prepared  di- 
rections for  termite  proofing  buildings, 
the  only  effective  method  of  control 
known.  These  suggestions  are  outlined 
in  Leaflet  31  and  in  film  strip  260  of  the 
Extension   Service. 


Bee  Culture  Field  Station  Is 

Established  on  Pacific  Coast 


Arrangements  with  the  College  of  Ag- 
riculture of  the  University  of  California 
for  the  establishment  of  a  branch  re- 
search laboratory  of  the  division  of  bee 
culture  on  the  campus  of  the  university 
farm  at  Davis,  Calif.,  have  been  com- 
pleted, the  Bureau  of  Entomology  an- 
nounces. 

E.  L.  Sechrist,  associate  apiculturist, 
will  go  from  the  main  laboratory  of  the 
division  of  bee  culture  at  Somerset,  Md., 
to  take  temporary  charge  of  the  new 
station.  Frank  E.  Todd,  formerly  of  the 
California  State  department  of  agricul- 
ture, and  G.  H.  Vansell,  of  the  University 
of  California,  have  been  appointed  as  the 
other  members  of  the  force. 

The  work  for  the  present  will  be  con- 
fined largely  to  California  and  Oregon, 
say  the  bureau  officials.  One  of  the  first 
activities  planned  is  an  economic  survey 
of  beekeeping,  with  the  cooperation  of 
the  division  of  farm  management  of  the 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  and 
interested  State  agencies.  The  pollina- 
tion situation,  with  special  reference  to 
the  distribution  of  bees  in  deciduous- 
fruit  orchards,  will  also  be  studied. 


KEEP   NARCISSUS  BULB  QUARANTINE 


There  will  be  no  relaxation  in  the 
regulations  governing  the  admission  of 
narcissus  bulbs  into  the  United  States 
from  abroad,  says  Lee  A.  Strong,  chief, 
Plant  Quarantine  and  Control  Adminis- 
tration.    The  domestic  quarantine  regu- 


lations on  narcissus  bulbs  will  be  more 
rigidly  enforced,  he  also  said. 

A  conference  to  determine  whether  the 
present  restrictions  are  necessary  for 
protection  from  pests  was  held  in  Janu- 
ary. (The  Official  Record,  January  15, 
1931.)  The  present  announcement  is 
based  on  facts  presented  by  department 
and  State  specialists  and  on  information 
submitted  by  bulb  growers,  importers, 
and  others  at  that  conference.  One  hun- 
dred and  forty-six  persons  registered 
from  17  States,  and  probably  others  who 
did  not  register  were  present.  Practi- 
cally everyone  there  urged  the  tighten- 
ing of  both  foreign  and  domestic  restric- 
tions. 


Synthetic  Compost  for  Growing 
Mushrooms  Developed  by  B.  P.  I. 


With  the  horse  population  steadily  de- 
creasing, mushroom  growers  of  the  coun- 
try have  been  looking  to  the  department 
for  a  satisfactory  substitute  for  stable 
manure,  the  standard  medium  for  grow- 
ing this  crop.  To  meet  this  need  Dr.  Ed- 
mund B.  Lambert,  mushroom  specialist  of 
the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  is  de- 
veloping a  synthetic  compost  which  has 
given  promising  results.  In  a  general 
way  the  procedure  used  in  making  this 
compost  is  based  on  the  process  for  mak- 
ing artificial  manure  developed  and 
patented  by  English  scientists  in  1922. 

The  artificial  compost  was  first  tested 
in  1928,  and  three  crops  of  mushrooms 
have  been  harvested  from  it.  The  mush- 
rooms grown  on  the  synthetic  material 
were  normal  in  every  way  and  fair 
yields  were  obtained,  but  as  yet  they  do 
not  compare  favorably  with  yields  ob- 
tained by  commercial  growers.     The  ex- 


periments are  being  continued,  however, 
and  the  product  is  being  steadily 
improved. 

Wheat  straw,  cut  into  short  pieces, 
forms  the  base  for  the  synthetic  com- 
post. Different  sources  of  nitrogen,  such 
as  dried  blood,  cyanamids,  and  urea, 
were  added  in  varying  amounts,  as  well 
as  various  mineral  foods,  to  determine 
the  ratios  that  produce  the  best  crop. 
The  material  is  handled  in  the  same 
way  as  ordinary  compost,  and  no  change 
is  made  in  the  usual  cultural  practices. 

The  mushroom  industry  in  this  coun- 
try has  made  a  remarkable  growth 
within  the  last  20  years,  according  to 
Doctor  Lambert.  This  has  resulted,  he 
says,  from  the  development  of  pedigreed 
spawn,  or  propagating  material,  and  the 
use  of  special  houses  instead  of  caves 
for  growing  the  crop.  The  use  of  pure- 
culture  spawn  is  a  big  factor  in  the  con- 
trol of  insect  pests  and  diseases,  and  the 
grower  can  control  temperature  and 
moisture  conditions  in  the  houses. 

The  first  step  in  mushroom  culture  is 
to  prepare  the  compost.  This  is  then 
placed  on  shelves  arranged  in  tiers  in 
the  house,  and  is  allowed  to  heat  for 
several  days  at  a  temperature  of  130° 
to  140°  F.  to  kill  insect  and  fungous 
pests.  When  the  compost  cools  the 
spawn  is  "  planted,"  one  piece  to  the 
square  foot.  After  the  spawn  has  grown 
for  about  a  month  the  grower  adds  1% 
inches  of  soil,  and  in  about  three  weeks 
mushrooms  begin  to  appear.  The  harvest 
season  usually  lasts  about  four  months. 

The  annual  production  of  mushrooms 
in  the  United  States  amounts  to  about 
20,000,000'  pounds,  and  about  7,000,000 
pounds  of  canned  mushrooms  are  im- 
ported from  France.  The  chief  areas  of 
production  in  this  country  are  in  eastern 
Pennsylvania  and  Ohio.  For  the  most 
part  the  crop  is  trucked  in  to  the  large 
markets  of  the  East. 


WARN  TEXAS  AGAINST  EGYPTIAN  COTTON 


The  success  of  Pima  Egyptian  cotton 
in  the  Salt  River  Valley  in  Arizona  has 
aroused  new  interest  in  the  same  variety 
in  Texas  under  the  impression  that  simi- 
lar results  could  be  obtained,  says  the 
Bureau  of  Plant  Industry.  The  failure 
of  many  such  efforts  in  former  years 
seems  to  have  been  forgotten.  A  carload 
of  seed  for  planting,  shipped  into  Texas 
in  1920,  caused  much  disappointment. 
The  warning  against  the  Egyptian  variety 
issued  by  the  department  to  Texas  grow- 
ers in  1911  and  again  in  1921  is  repeated. 

This  Egyptian  cotton  is  not  well 
adapted  to  Texas  conditions,  department 
specialists  assert  after  careful  experi- 
ments. It  is  more  susceptible  to  diseases 
and  more  exposed  to  weevil  injury.  No 
reliance  should  be  placed  on  the  report 
that  the  Egyptian  cotton  is  immune  to 
boll-weevil  injury. 


Within  the  last  10  or  12  years,  aspara- 
gus has  become  perhaps  the  most  impor- 
tant perennial  vegetable  crop  in  this 
country  and  one  of  the  most  valuable 
early  truck  crops.  Between  1918  and 
1928  the  asparagus  acreage  of  the  coun- 
try increased  from  30,500  to  94,930  acres. 
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Abortion   Disease   Given   Wide 
Study,  Mohler  Tells  Convention 


"At  no  time  has  the  advancement  of 
knowledge  on  infectious  abortion  of 
cattle  and  swine  been  needed  more  than 
it  is  to-day,"  said  Dr.  John  R.  Mohler, 
Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry, 
in  an  address  before  the  Ontario  Veteri- 
nary Association  in  convention  at 
Toronto,  Canada,  February  19.  "A 
great  deal  of  experimental  work  has  been 
done  on  this  disease  by  the  Bureau  of 
Animal  Industry,  both  in  independent  in- 
vestigations and  in  cooperative  work  with 
eight  State  universities  and  experiment 
stations."  Doctor  Mohler  said. 

Reviewing  recent  investigations  by  the 
bureau,  Doctor  Mohler  described  studies 
of  the  means  by  which  the  microorganism 
can  be  transmitted.  "Animals  may  be 
infected  with  the  disease  through  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  eye,"  he  said. 
"  Experiments  indicate  that  this  means 
of  transmission  is  as  dependable  as  in- 
jecting suspensions  of  Brucella  abortus 
into  the  blood  stream.  It  therefore  seems 
to  be  a  reasonable  supposition  that  drop- 
lets of  infectious  material  may  be 
splashed  into  the  eyes  of  healthy  animals 
and  thus  infect  them  with  the  disease. 
Until  recent  years,  however,  it  was  gen- 
erally believed  that  the  alimentary  tract 
was  the  most  important  avenue  of 
invasion." 

Another  recent  finding  is  that  the  or- 
ganism may  enter  the  system  of  an  ani- 
mal through  the  unbroken  skin.  Experi- 
ment showed  that  the  application  of  a 
suspension  of  B.  abortus  to  a  small  area 
of  scraped  or  uninjured  skin  was  suffi- 
cient to  transmit  the  disease. 

Discussing  the  intercommunicability  of 
the  cattle  and  the  swine  types  of  abor- 
tion disease.  Doctor  Mohler  pointed  out 
that  this  is  of  special  importance  from 
the  standpoint  of  human  health.  The 
swine  type  of  the  disease,  he  said,  ap- 
pears to  be  much  more  virulent  for  man 
than  the  bovine  type.  Experiments  have 
indicated  that  the  infection  in  cattle  is 
seldom  transmitted  by  natural  means 
from  cattle  to  swine,  or  that  in  swine  to 
cattle,  but  cattle  have  been  infected  with 
the  swine  type  by  artificial  means. 
Swine,  however,  seem  to  be  resistant  to 
the  bovine  type. 


Study  Wear  Resistance  of  Wool 
Watched  from  Sheep  to  Blanket 


The  value  of  different  grades  of  raw 
wool  in  finished  fabrics  is  being  tested 
by  the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics  and 
the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry.  Blan- 
kets were  selected  as  the  first  subjects 
in  this  investigation  because  they  can 
be  studied  more  easily  than  most  other 
woolen  articles. 

Wool  from  the  department's  sheep  ex- 
periment station  at  Dubois,  Idaho,  was 
made  into  blankets  at  a  commercial  mill 
cooperating    in    the    investigation.      Dr. 


J.  I.  Hardy,  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal 
Industry,  supervised  the  production  of 
the  wool  and  the  spinning  and  fabrica- 
tion of  the  blankets.  Miss  Ruth  O'Brien, 
of  the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics,  and 
her  assistants  took  over  the  project  at 
this  point.  Under  their  direction  the 
blankets  are  being  subjected  to  physical 
tests  in  the  bureau  laboratories  and  to 
practical  tests  at  the  veterans'  hospital 
at  Mount  Alto  to  determine  the  re- 
sistance to  wear  of  each  of  the  blankets, 
no  two  of  which  are  made  from  the  same 
wool.  A  strict  record  of  the  days  they 
are  used  and  the  number  of  times  they 
are  laundered  is  kept.  They  are  washed 
in  the  hospital  laundry  under  known 
conditions.  Samples  are  taken  from  time 
to  time  to  check  up  on  the  durability  of 
the  various  blankets.  This  long-time 
investigation  has  not  yet  gone  far 
enough  to  warrant  any  definite  con- 
clusions as  to  the  value  of  the  various 
wools  under  observation. 


ALEXANDER  LEGGE  RESIGNS 


The  resignation  of  Alexander  Legge  as 
chairman  of  the  Farm  Board  was  ac- 
cepted by  President  Hoover  on  March  6. 
James  C.  Stone,  formerly  vice  chairman 
of  the  board,  has  succeeded  Mr.  Legge  as 
chairman, 

"  My  resigning  as  chairman  of  the  Fed- 
eral Farm  Board  is  a  mere  formality." 
said  Mr.  Legge.  "As  a  matter  of  fact  I 
have  been  working  on  overtime  for  near- 
ly 8  months,  it  being  clearly  understood 
when  I  accepted  the  position  that  it  was 
for  a  1-year  period  in  helping  to  get  the 
organization  set  up  and  the  work  started. 

"  The  program  has  progressed  to  a 
point  where  the  organization  may  be  safe- 
ly classified  as  a  going  concern.  I  sin- 
cerely believe  the  plan  of  operation  to  be 
sound  and  that  the  test  of  time  will 
prove  this  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  inter- 
ested. "While  results  may  seem  slow,  it 
is  not  reasonable  to  expect  that  the  con- 
dition which  has  been  developing  over 
generations  could  be  corrected  in  any 
brief  period  of  time,  particularly  when 
you  take  into  account  the  fact  that  the 
industry  affected  represents  some  6.500.- 
000  individual  producing  units.  Person- 
ally, I  have  a  greater  confidence  in  the 
ultimate  success  of  the  program  laid 
down  by  Congress  in  the  agricultural 
marketing  act  than  when  I  undertook  the 
work  some  20  months  ago.  and  will  coop- 
erate in  every  way  I  may  as  a  private 
citizen  to  bring  this  about. 

"  *  *  *  To  my  fellow  board  mem- 
bers I  wish  to  say  a  word  of  sincere 
appreciation  for  their  untiring  efforts. 
Action  has  never  been  that  of  an  indi- 
vidual but  always  reflected  the  judgment 
of  the  board  as  a  whole.  I  would  also 
offer  the  suggestion  that  in  the  future 
more  attention  be  given  to  the  young 
folks,  particularly  the  boys'  and  girls' 
clubs,  who  in  their  competitive  contests 
are  learning  the  value  of  teamwork.  It 
does  not  matter  much  what  becomes  of 
us  old  fellows  who  will  soon  be  out  of  the 
picture.  The  problems  of  the  future 
must  be  met  by  the  coming  generation." 


W.  W.  Skinner  to  Help  Rehabilitate 
Agriculture  in  the  Virgin  Islands 


The  possibility  of  establishing  an  in- 
secticidal-plant  industry  in  the  Virgin 
Islands  to  supply  this  country  with  im- 
portant insecticidal  materials,  which  are 
now  imported  at  high  cost  from  foreign 
countries,  will  be  investigated  by  Dr.  W. 
W,.  Skinner,  assistant  chief  of  the  chem- 
ical and  technological  research  unit  of  the 
Bureau  of  Chemistry  and  Soils,  who  left 
Washington  for  the  islands  on  March  4. 

Doctor  Skinner  goes  to  the  Virgin 
Islands  at  the  request  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  which  recently  was 
placed  in  charge  of  the  islands  and  which 
is  seeking  to  rehabilitate  the  agricul- 
ture by  the  introduction  of  new  indus- 
tries to  take  the  place  of  the  production 
of  oil  of  bay  and  -sugar.  These,  formerly 
the  leading  native  industries,  have  suf- 
fered from  the  world  depression  and  the 
overproduction  of  sugar. 

Doctor  Skinner  will  investigate  the 
possibility  of  aiding  the  islanders  to  re- 
habilitate the  bay-rum  industry  by  as- 
sistance of  a  chemical  character :  he  will 
study  the  situation  with  regard  to  the 
production  of  sugar ;  and  particularly  he 
will  investigate  the  possibilities  of  grow- 
ing such  insecticidal  plants  as  pyre- 
thrum,  derris.  and  "  cube,"  and  the  ex- 
traction from  these  plants  of  valuable  in- 
secticidal materials.  He  will  also  con- 
sider the  advisability  of  establishing 
a  chemical  laboratory  to  aid  such  devel- 
opments in  the  islands. 


SATURDAY  HALF  HOLIDAYS  GRANTED 


A  Saturday  half  holiday  the  year 
round,  or  a  39-hour  week,  beginning 
March  7,  became  legal  for  most  Govern- 
ment employees  on  March  3,  when  Presi- 
dent Hoover  signed  the  bill  passed  by 
the  House  the  day  before.  A  detailed 
statement  of  the  new  ruling  as  it  affects 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  is  given 
in  the  Secretary's  memorandum  on  page 
89  of  this  issue  of  THE  OFFICIAL 
RECORD. 

Employees  of  the  Postal  Service  and 
of  the  Panama  Canal  on  the  Isthmus 
and  the  field  workers  of  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  are  excluded  under  this 
measure.  A  44-hour  week  was  provided 
for  the  Postal  Service  in  a  bill  previously 
passed  by  Congress.  A  large  part  of  the 
field  force  of  three  bureaus  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior — Reclamation, 
National  Park,  and  Indian  Affairs — is 
employed  only  temporarily,  much  of  their 
work  being  confined  to  the  summer. 
The  Panama  Canal  employees  on  the 
Isthmus,  it  was  felt,  have  other  com- 
pensating advantages,  and  the  conditions 
of  their  work  can  be  regulated  by  the 
Secretary  of  War  under  authority  of  the 
President  without  congressional  enact- 
ment. 


The  introduction  of  foreign  parasites 
into  this  country  for  the  control  of  the 
Japanese  beetle  has  been  carried  on  since 
1920  by  the  Bureau  of  Entomology  and 
the  New  Jersey  State  Department  of 
Agriculture.  Fourteen  species  of  para- 
sites and  one  predacious  beetle  have  been 
liberated.  Of  this  number  only  five  have 
become  established. 
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PLAN  FOR  EXPANDING 
FOOD  AND  DRUG  WORK 


Added     Funds     Make     Possible     More 

Adequate    Protection    of 

Consumer 


Legislative  recognition  of  the  continu- 
ing need  for  additional  funds  if  the  de- 
partment is  to  maintain  a  reasonably  ade- 
quate control,  under  the  pure  food  laws, 
of  a  rapidly  expanding  modern  traffic  in 
.foods  and  drugs  designed  for  the  Ameri- 
can consumer  is  seen  by  W.  G.  Campbell, 
Director  of  Regulatory  Work,  in  the  re- 
cent grant  by  the  Seventy-first  Congress 
of  an  additional  $181,973  in  working 
funds  made  available  to  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  for  the  fiscal  year 
1932. 

New  Regulatory  Operations  Possible 

"  The  administration  will  now  be  able 
to  begin  regulatory  control  operations  in 
certain  fields  too  long  neglected  because 
of  lack  of  funds.  Increased  surveillance 
will  be  possible  in  other  fields  where  con- 
trol has  been  inadequate,"  Mr.  Campbell 
says.  "  The  increased  appropriations 
will  vitalize  work  under  the  food  and 
drugs  act. 

"  For  one  thing,  the  administration  for 
many  years  has  felt  an  urgent  need  to 
increase  the  personnel  and  facilities  at 
the  larger  seaports  for  examining  foods 
and  drugs  offered  for  entry  into  the 
United  States.  Not  only  has  there  been 
a  great  increase  in  the  volume  and  va- 
riety of  imported  products  in  late  years 
but  more  intensive  inspection  of  certain 
foods   and   drugs  has   become  necessary. 

"Additional  means  for  routine  inter- 
state inspection  and  analysis  of  staple 
food  products  are  also  needed. 

To  Extend  Testing  of  Drngs 

"  The  administration  has  long  been 
handicapped  by  lack  of  equipment  and 
personnel  sufficient  for  adequate  biologi- 
cal testing  of  potent  drugs,"  Mr.  Camp- 
bell continues.  "  Many  of  the  more  im- 
portant drug  products,  such  as  aconite, 
cannabis  indica,  digitalis,  and  ergot,  must 
be  tested  for  potency  under  the  direction 
of  pharmacologists,  and  most  of  these 
tests  have  become  official  and  compul- 
sory within  the  last  few  years.  To-day 
there  is  also  a  rapidly  expanding  trade 
in  fraudulent  glandular  preparations. 
Obviously,  no  action  can  be  taken  on 
these  preparations  without  actual  tests 
of  their  potency.  The  administration 
will  set  aside  about  one-sixth  of  the  ad- 
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ditional    appropriations    to    increase    its 
facilities  for  this  work. 

"Another  sixth  will  be  used  in  the  con- 
trol of  commerce  in  other  drug  products 
and  medicines.  Recent  surveys  have 
shown  that  some  drugs  prescribed  by 
physicians  in  the  most  serious  diseases 
are  much  below  or  much  above  standard. 
Either  extreme  is  dangerous.  Proprie- 
tary medicines  that  are  practically  worth- 
less are  still  being  sold.  The  adminis- 
tration plans  to  extend  its  regulatory 
work  on  these  preparations,  as  well  as 
that  on  worthless  antiseptics  and  similar 
products. 

Plan     Vitamin-Testing    Laboratory 

"  In  recent  years  falsely  labeled  vita- 
min preparations  have  appeared  on  the 
American  market.  Approximately  one- 
sixth  of  the  increase  in  working  funds 
will  be  used  to  establish  a  vitamin-test- 
ing laboratory  and  to  employ  trained  in- 
vestigators to  begin  regulatory  investiga- 
tions in  this  growing  field. 

"  Greater  efficiency  in  the  control  of 
veterinary  preparations  and  more  effec- 
tive spray-res. due-removal  investigations 
are  also  made  possible  by  the  recent 
grant." 


Fair  Managers  to  Discuss 

Exhibits  With  Department 


Representatives  of  the  International 
Association  of  Fairs  and  Expositions,  by 
invitation  of  the  secretary,  will  confer 
with  department  workers  in  Washington 
next  week  on  dissemination  of  agricul- 
tural information  through  exhibits. 

The  members  of  the  association  se- 
lected for  the  conference  are :  Milton 
Danziger,  chairman,  assistant  general 
manager,  Eastern  States  Exposition, 
Springfield,  Mass. ;  A.  R.  Corey,  vice  pres- 
ident, International  Association  of  Fairs 
and  Expositions,  secretary,  Iowa  State 
Fair,  Des  Moines,  Iowa ;  William  Booth- 
by,  general  manager,  Rochester  Exposi- 
tion, Rochester,  N.  Y. ;  John  L.  McNa- 
mara,  secretary,  Michigan  State  Fair, 
Detroit,  Mich. ;  Fred  A.  Chapman,  secre- 
tary, Ionia  Free  Fair,  Ionia,  Mich. 

Improvements  of  methods  and  facili- 
ties for  dissemination  of  agricultural  in- 
formation by  means  of  exhibits  will  be 
the  theme  for  discussion.  The  conferees, 
although  only  five  in  number  out  of  an 
association  membership  of  about  a  hun- 
dred fairs,  represent  a  potential  audience 
of  more  than  a  million  patrons  through 
their  own  fairs.  They  will  bring  to  the 
department  the  views  and  needs  of  such 
varied  areas  as  New  England,  the  Lake 
States,  and  the  Middle  West 


New  York  Farmers  Aid  Fellow 
Farmers  in  the  Drought  Areas 


Upon  being  told  that  the  farm  home 
bureau  and  junior  extension  organiza- 
tions in  New  York  State  are  assembling 
and  shipping  food  and  clothing  to  the 
drought  areas  in  West  Virginia,  Tennes- 
see, and  Kentucky,  Secretary  Hyde,  on 
March  11,  sent  the  following  telegram  to 
E.  S.  Foster,  secretary  of  the  New  York 
State  Farm  Bureau  Federation: 

"The  news  that  10,000  New  York  State 
farmers  are  this  week  sending  38  car- 
loads of  food  and  clothing  to  their  fellow- 
farmers  in  the  drought-stricken  areas 
hundreds  of  miles  away  is  inspiring.  The 
machinery  of  your  farm  bureaus  was 
never  put  to  finer  use.  A  man  can't 
have  any  doubts  about  the  heart  and 
spirit  of  rural  America  when  things  like 
this  can  take  place.  Please  accept  my 
sincere  congratulations.  More  power  to 
you !  " 


Rim  Night  Forces  to  Keep  Up 

With  Seed-Loan  Applications 


The  department's  seed  loan  offices  at 
Washington,  St  Louis,  and  Memphis  are 
now  running  night  forces  to  keep  up  with 
the  applications  for  loans  coming  in  from 
the  drought  areas.  A  better  understand- 
ing of  the  requirements  for  loans  and  the 
way  to  fill  out  the  blanks  now  prevails, 
making  unnecessary  the  return  of  many 
applications  for  failure  to  comply  with 
the  regulations.  Up  to  March  18  $15,- 
159,058  had  been  loaned  under  the 
$45,000,000  appropriation.  This  amount 
went  to  98,924  persons. 

Complete  Credit  Organization  Set-np 

The  machinery  for  making  loans  to 
agricultural  credit  organizations  is  now 
perfected,  but  it  was  necessary  to  return 
the  few  applications  so  far  received  be- 
cause they  did  not  comply  with  the  regu- 
lations. The  following  men  have  ac- 
cepted appointments  on  the  State  com- 
mittees (The  Official  Record  for 
March  14),  making  the  membership  of 
these  committees  practically  complete: 

Louisiana. — Add  Thompson,  Ruston. 

Montana. — Arthur  J.  Lochrie,  presi- 
dent, Miners  Savings  &  Trust  Co.,  Butte ; 
C.  H.  Williams,  president,  Deer  Lodge 
Bank  &  Trust  Co.,  Deer  Lodge. 

North  Dakota. — P.  E.  Johnson,  Peters- 
burg;  J.  R.  Carley,  Grand  Forks. 

Oklahoma. — R.  M.  McCool,  editor, 
Oklahoma  Farm  News,  Oklahoma  City. 

Oregon. — G.  W.  Rice,  Pendleton. 

Washington. — Frank  Rathrock,  Spo- 
kane; Ward  M.  Buckles,  Spokane;  F.  C. 
Forest,  Pullman. 
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Articles    and   Written   Addresses    By 

Department  People  in  Outside 

Publications 

Biological  Survey 

Jackson,  H.  H.  T. — The  muskrat.  a  trapper's 
treasure  trove.  Home  Geographic  Mo.,  vol. 
1    No.  2.  pp.  44-^8.  illus..  February.   1931. 

Johxsox.  F.  A. — The  farmer  and  the  sports- 
man ;  and  Spur  of  the  moment  thoughts  on 
this  and  that  [outdoor  sports].  Northern 
Sportsman,  voL  1,  No.  S,  pp.  8,  13,  and  pp. 
15-16.  December.  1930. 

Mills.  E.  M. — A  State-wide  war  on  rats.  .New 
Ensland  Homestead,  vol.  102.  No.  8,  p.  4, 
illus.,  February  21,   1931. 

Muxch.  J.  C. — Bioassays  :  A  handbook  of 
quantitative  pharmacology,  958  pp.  Balti- 
more.  1931. 

Schwartz.  D.  C. — An  Oswegotchie  trout. 
Anglers  Club  Bui.,  vol.  10.  No.  1.  pp.  39-4*, 
February,   1931. 

Williams*  R.  W. — The  tinamous — a  strange 
family  of  game  birds.  Amer.  Field,  vol. 
115,  No.  10,  p.   297,  March   7.   1931. 

Forest  Service 

Kotok.  E.  I. — Erosion  :  A  problem  in  forestry. 
Jour.  Forestrv.  vol.  29.  No.  2.  pp.  193-98, 
February,  1931. 

Fire,  a  problem  in  American  iorestry. 

Sci.  Mo.,  voL  31,  pp.  450-52,  November, 
1930.  ,      a 

Lextz.  G.  H. — Losrgins  bottomland  hardwoods 
with  eaterpillar^tractors.  South.  Lumber- 
man. No.  1796.  p.  38,  illus.,  February  1, 
1931. 

Locke.  S.  B. — The  study  of  big  game  ranges. 
Ecology.    voL    11,    No.    4,    p.    770,    <$ctober, 

193°-  ,, 

Lowdebmilk.  W.  C. — Forestry  in  denuded 
China.  Ann.  Amer.  Acad.  Polit.  Social  feci., 
vol.   152.  pp.   127-41.  November.   1930. 

Maekwardt.  L.  J. — Tests  indicate  the  suit- 
ability of  woods  for  crossties.  Railway 
Engin.  and  Maintenance.  January.  1931. 

Moret.  H.  F. — A  test  of  hypsometers  on  short 
trees.  Jour.  Forestry,  vol.  29,  No.  2.  pp. 
233-37.   February.    1931. 

Nelsox,  E.  W. — Methods  of  studying  shrubby 
plants  in  relation  to  grazing.  Ecology,  vol. 
11.  No.  4.  pp.  764-69.  illus..  October.   1930. 

Show.  S.  B. — Recent  technical  advances  m 
forest-fire  control.  Jour.  Forestry,  vol.  29. 
No.  2.   pp.  207-13.  February.   1931. 

Sweet.  C.  V. — A  program  of  work  on  south- 
ern hardwoods.  South.  Lumberman.  No. 
1796,  pp.   27-2S.  February  1.  1931. 

Ttemaxx,  H.  D. — The  role  of  the  tempera- 
ture in  the  drvins  of  timber.  South.  Lum- 
berman, No.  1797,  pp.  56-59.  63.  illus.. 
February  15.  1930. 


Ttemaxx,  H.  D. — How  to  make  a  wood-hygro- 
scope  or  moisture  per  cent  indicator.  South. 
Lumberman,  No.  1795,  pp.  56,  58,  illus.. 
January  15,  1931. 

Treat.  T.  R. — Controlling  conditions  in  glu- 
ing different  kinds  of  wood.  Wood  Work 
Indus.,  vol.  9.  No.  2,  pp.  22-24,  33,  illus., 
February,  1931. 

Zov,  R. — Forestry  and  the  economic  crisis. 
Amer.  Forests.  voL  36,  No.  2,  pp.  91-92, 
February,   1931. 

Plant   Industry 

Auchtes,  E.  C. — The  importance  of  organic- 
matter  in  orcharding.  Md.  Fruit  Grower, 
vol.  1,  No.  1,  pp.   2-5,  February.  1931. 

Cormaxt,  C.  E. — First  year's  results  with 
superphosphate  promising.  TJ  &  I  Farm 
Messenger.  Februarv.  1931.  p.  6-9.  Also  in 
Susar  Beet  (Utah.  Idaho,  Mont.),  vol.  2, 
No7  2.   pp    10-13.   February.    1931. 

Griffiths,  D. — Culture  of  bulbs  for  forcing 
crops.  Florists'  Rev.,  vol.  67,  No.  1734. 
pp.   23-24,   February   19.    1931. 

Wright,  R.  C.  and  Lumsdex..  D.  V. — 

Daffodil  storage  and  forcing  in  1930-31. 
Florists'  Exch..  vol.  76,  Xo.  9,  pp.  9,  42, 
February  28.  1931. 

Lixdgren",  R.  M.,  and  Scheffer,  T.  C. — Pre- 
vention of  sap  stain  and  mold  in  southern 
woods  bv  chemical  treatment.  South.  Lum- 
berman,* vol.  142.  No.  1796.  pp.  42—16.  Feb- 
ruary 1,  1931.  tWith  South.  Forest  Exp. 
Sta.) 

Magxess,,  J.  R. — Factors  influencing  yield, 
size,  and  qualitv  of  apples.  Md.  Fruit 
Grower,  vol.  1.  No.  1,  op.  6-10,  February. 
1931. 

Public   Roads 

Allex,  T.  W. — The  highways  of  the  U.  S.  A. 
Roads  and  Road  Construct.,  vol.  8,  No.  96. 
pp.  431-433.  December  1.  1930. 

The  hishwavs  of  the  F.   S.  A.     Roads 

and  Road  Construct.,  voL  9,  No.  97.  pp.  12- 
14,  January  1,  1931. 

Church,  H.  K. — Montana  experiments  with 
the  bituminous  road  mixer.  West.  Con- 
struct. News,  vol.  5,  No.  24.  pp.  61S— 620. 
December  25,   1930. 

Geovee,  O.  L. — Bridges  offer  many  traffic 
hazards.  Engin.  News-Record,  vol.  108,  no. 
1,  pp.  34-35rJanuary  1,   1931. 

Hewes,  L.  I. — Relation  of  Federal  aid  ,to 
countv  highways.  Amer.  Co..  vol.  12,  No. 
12,  pp.  5-7,  December.  1930. 

Road  building  and  employment.    Calif. 

Jour.,  vol.  21.  No.  1,  pp.  10-11,  January, 
1931. 

Jacksox,  F.  H. — Relation  between  durability 
of  concrete  and  durability  of  aggregates. 
Crushed  Stone  Jour.,  vol.  6,  No.  12,  pp.  3- 
9,   22.   December.   1930. 

Rock  products  investigations  con- 
ducted bv  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  in 
1930.  Rock  Prod.,  voL  34,  No.  2,  p.  35, 
January  17,  1931. 

James,    E.    W. — Road    signs,    route    marking. 

-  and  signals  as  safety  appliances.  Engin. 
News-Record,  vol.  106,  No.  1,  pp.  19-21, 
January   1,   1931. 

MacDoxald,  Thomas  H. — Application  of 
transport  surveys  to  State  highway  sys- 
tems. Mich.  Roads  and  Airports,  vol.  21, 
No.  52.  pp.  3,  12,  13,  14,  December  25. 
1930. 

Paeshall,  R.  L. — Flow  in  silt-laden  canal 
gaged  bv  contracted  flume.  Engin.  News- 
Record,  vol.  106.  No.  5,  pp.  183-1S5,  Jan- 
uarv  29.   1931. 

Yarxell.  D.  L.,  and  Woodward.  S.  M. — Tests 
of  broad-crested  weirs.  Proc.  Amer.  Soc. 
Civil  Eng.,  vol.  56.  No.  10,  pp.  2197-2202, 
December,    1930. 


EXTENSION  PERSONNEL  NEWS 

.Ha  if  an. — Mrs.    Eda    L.     Carlson    has    been 
appointed  countv  extension  agent  at  Kona. 

Xebraska. — J.  P.  Ross,  formerly  county 
agent  of  Hamilton  and  Nance  Counties,  is  now 
countv  asent  of  Scottsbluff  County.  James 
Roonev.  former  county  agricultural  agent  in 
Antelope  and  Boone  Counties,  has  been  trans- 
ferred to  O'Neill,  in  Holt  County.  Bernard 
Barnes  of  Loretto  has  been  appointed  to  fill 
Mr.  Roonev's  former  position  in  Antelope  and 
!  B<xme  Tounties.  Mr.  Barnes  is  a  graduate 
:  of  the  Nebraska  College  of  Agriculture.  Elmer 
i  Huckfeldt.  a  graduate  of  the  Nebraska  Col- 
lege of  Agriculture,  has  been  appointed  county 
|  a  sent  in  Sheridan  County.  Merle  Townsend 
has  been  appointed  county  agent  of  Dodge 
County,  with  headquarters  in  Fremont.  Mr. 
Townsend  is  a  graduate  of  the  Nebraska  Col- 
lege of  Agriculture.  Ella  Donaldson,  a  grad- 
uate of  the  home  economics  department  of 
the  Nebraska  College  of  Agriculture,  has  been 
appointed  assistant  county  extension  agent 
in    Burt    Countv.      Clifford    Webster,    formerly 


NOON  NETWORK  PROGRAM 


Schedule  of  Speakers  and  Their  Sub- 
jects and  Dates  for  tie  Broadcast  Week 
Beginning  Monday,  April  6. 


The  network  radio  program  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  and  Federal  Farm  Beard 
speakers  is  broadcast  during  the  National 
Farm  and  Home  Hour  of  the  National  Broad- 
casting Co.  from  12.55  to  1.10  p.  m..  eastern 
standard  time. 

Monday,  April  6 

With  the  Farm  Sciextists. — Morse  Salis- 
bury chief.   Radio   Service. 

The  Flower  Ixsect  Situation,  1931. — Dr. 
A.  C.  Baker,  entomologist,  in  charge  division 
of  tropical,  subtropical,  and  ornamental  plant 
insects.    Bureau   of   Entomology. 

Tuesday,  April  7 

The  Gaedex  Calexdar. — W.  R.  Beattie. 
senior  horticulturist,  division  of  horticultural 
croos  and  diseases.  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry. 

The  Truck  Cecf  Ixsect  Situation,  1931. — 
W.  H.  White,  entomologist,  division  of  truck- 
crop  insects,   Bureau  of  Entomology. 

Wednesday,  April  8 

Weather  axd  Farm  Operatioxs. — Morse 
Salisbury,  chief.  Radio   Service. 

The  Feed  Situation. — F.  J.  Hoskmg.  agri- 
cultural economist,  division  of  hay.  feed,  and 
seed.    Bureau   of  Agricultural    Economics. 

The  Potato  Outlook:. — W.  A.  Sherman, 
marketins  specialist,  in  charge  division  of 
fruits  and  vegetables,  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics. 

Thursday,  April  9 

The  Household  Calexdar. — Mrs.  Rowena 
Schmidt  Carpenter,  specialist  in  child  nutri- 
tion. Bureau  of  Home  Economics. 

Read  the  Label  ox  Drugs. — Dr.  J.  J.  Dur- 
rett,  in  charge  of  drug  control,  Food  and 
Drug  Administration. 

Friday,  April  10 

April  Crop  Report. — Federal  Crop  Report- 
ing Board. 


Professorship  of  Biochemistry 

at  Bangalore,  India,  Now  Open 


The  Indian  Institute  of  Science  at  Banga- 
lore is  anxious  to  obtain  a  professor  of  bio- 
chemistrv  to  teach  and  direct  research.  No 
restriction  is  placed  on  nationality.  All  the 
work  of  the  institute  is  conducted  in  Englis  l. 
The  terms  offered  are  Rs.  1.750  Cabout  $630), 
rising  to  2,000  (about  S720)  Rs.  a  month. 
with  free  house  or  lodging.  A  grant  is  given 
to  cover  the  expense  of  the  journey.  The 
engagement  is.  at  first,  for  six  years,  after 
which  if  the  appointment  is  not  renewed,  a 
retiring  allowance  is  given.  A  higher  salary 
may  be  paid  to  a  specially  qualified  candidate. 

A  group  of  selected  candidates  will  be  in- 
terviewed in  London  by  a  committee  made  up 
of  Sir  John  Russell,  director  of  the  Rotham- 
sted  Experimental  Station.  Sir  F.  Gowland 
Hopkins,  and  Prof.  F.  G.  Donnan.  appointed 
by  the  Indian  Institute.  The  expenses  to 
London  of  the  candidates  selected  by  the  com- 
mittee for  interviewing  will  be  paid. 

The  Indian  Institute  of  Science  is  of  uni- 
versitv  rank  and  suecializes  in  postgraduate 
work."  It  was  founded  by  the  Tata  family 
with  the  idea  that  it  would  play  the  same 
Dart  in  Indian  intellectual  life  as  the  Tech- 
nische  Hochschulen  play  in  Europe.  It  is 
w*ll  endowed  and  State  supported.  Dr.  Mar- 
tin Onslow  Forster  is  the  director,  and  the 
senior  staff  at  present  is  almost  entirely 
European. 

Further  information  on  this  position  may 
be  obtained  from  Dr.  A.  F.  Woods,  director 
of  scientific   work   of  the  department. 


assistant  in  4-H  club  work  in  Burt  and  Howard 
C.unties.  has  been  transferred  to  Cedar 
County,  as  county  agricultural  agent. 
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NEW  PUBLICATIONS  ISSUED  BY  THE  DEPARTMENT 

(Please  address  requests  for  these  to  the  Division  of  Publications,  Office  of  Information) 


ONION     DISEASES     AND     THEIR     CONTROL.      J.     C. 

Walker,  agent,  office  of  horticultural  crops 
and  diseases,  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry.  24 
pp.,  illus.  (Farmers'  Bulletin  1060F,  rev.) 
February,   1931. 

SEED  MARKETING  HINTS  FOR  THE  FARMER.  George 
C.  Edler,  senior  marketing  specialist,  di- 
vision of  hay,  feed,  and  seed,  Bureau  of 
Agricultural  Economics.  32  pp.,  illus. 
(Farmers'  Bulletin  1232F,  rev.)  January, 
1931. 

SUGAR-BEET   GROWING   UNDER    IRRIGATION    IN   THE 
UTAH-IDAHO  AREA.      S.   B.  Nuckols,   associate 
agronomist,    office    of    sugar    plants,    Bureau 
of   Plant    Industry.      34    pp.,    illus.       (Farm- 
ers'   Bulletin    1645F.)      February,    1931. 
This  popular  publication,  intended  primarily 
for   farmers   and   agriculturists   of   beet-sugar 
factories,  gives  general  information  on  growing 
sugar  beets  in  irrigated  areas  where  soil  and 
climatic    conditions    are    especially    favorable. 
It   discusses   climatic    factors,    soils,   and   held 
selection,    irrigation,    drainage,    crop    rotations, 
manures    and    fertilizers,    preparation    of    seed 
bed,   planting  equipment,   thinning  and   plant- 
ing   practices,    cultivation,    and    methods    of 
harvesting  and  handling  the  crop  under  both 
curly   top  and  noncurly   top  conditions.     The 
value  of  various  sngar-beet  by-products  is  em- 
phasized. 

THE  GREAT  BASIN  WIREWORM  IN  THE  PACIFIC 
NORTHWEST.  M.  C.  Lane,  associate  entomolo- 
gist,'formerly  of  the  division  of  cereal  and 
■  forage  insects.  Bureau  of  Entomology.  9 
pp.,  illus.  (Farmers'  Bulletin  1657F.) 
February,   1931. 

A  popular  illustrated  account  of  the  Great 
Basin  wireworm,  with  special  reference  to 
its  control.  This  insect  costs  the  farmers  of 
the  Pacific  Northwest  millions  of  dollars  an- 
nually in  areas  with  less  than  15  inches  of 
precipitation  annually.  It  seriously  reduces 
the  stand  of  both  winter  and  spring  grain  in 
the  early  spring.  The  stages  of  the  insect 
are  described  and  its  importance,  distribution, 
extent  and  nature  of  injury,  life  history,  hab- 
its, and  natural  enemies  are  discussed.  It 
is  recommended  that  clean  summer  fallowing 
be  practiced  each  year,  as  this  is  the  only 
known  efficient  control  for  the  pesr.  This 
bulletin  is  suitable  for  distribution  through- 
out Washington,  Oregon,  Idaho,  western  Mon- 
tana, and  northwestern  Wyoming. 

FARM  WATER  POWER.     George  M.  Warren,  asso- 
ciate   hydraulic   engineer,   Division   of  Agri- 
cultural    Engineering,     Bureau     of     Public 
Roads.     22    pp.,    illus.      (Farmers'    Bulletin 
1658F.)      February,   1931. 
Describes  and  illustrates  a  number  of  typi- 
cal farm  water-power  plants,   outlines  the  es- 
sentials of  the  design  of  such  plants,  and  gives 
brief    instructions    for    their    care    and    use. 
Simple  rules  for  estimating  the  discharge  and 
available  power  of  streams  are  included.     The 
bulletin   is   of  interest   to   farmers   in   all   sec- 
tions   where   small    streams   are    available    for 
furnishing  water  power. 

A  REVISION  OF  THE  AMERICAN  SPECIES  OF  EM- 
POASCA    KNOWN    TO    OCCUR    NORTH    OF    MEXICO. 

Dwight  M.  DeLong,  collaborator,  Bureau  of 

Entomology.      60      pp.,      illus.       (Technical 

Bulletin  231T.)      January,  1931. 

Contains  a  revised  list  of  species  of  leaf 
hoppers  found  north  of  Mexico  on  the  Ameri- 
can continent.  The  discovery  of  internal 
characters  by  which  many  forms  may  be  sepa- 
rated into  new  groups  made  possible  the  de- 
scription of  27  new  species  and  3  new  varieties. 
In  all,  51  species  and  10  varieties  are  de- 
scribed. Two  additional  subgenera,  Hebata 
and  Idona,  are  erected.  Maps  show  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  four  more  prevalent  species, 
and  drawings  illustrate  the  internal  male 
genital  parts  of  most  of  the  species.  The 
bulletin  is  of  value  to  entomologists  and 
others  interested  in  improved  technic  in  the 
examination  of  specimens  and  the  delineation 
of  delicate  parts. 

A  LABORATORY  STUDY  OF  THE  FIELD  PERCOLATION 
RATES  OF  SOILS.  C.  S.  Slater,  assistant  physi- 
cist, and  H.  G.  Byers,  principal  chemist, 
division  of  soil  chemistry  and  physics,  soil 
investigations,  Bureau  of  Chemistry  and 
Soils.  24  pp.,  illus.  (Technical  Bulletin 
232T.)      January,   1931. 

Describes  for  soil  scientists  and  agronomists 
a  procedure  developed  for  the  evaluation  of 
the  percolation  rates  »f  soil   cores,   a  method 


standardized  for  the  measurement  of  labora- 
tory-packed samples  of  soil,  and  the  soil-core 
auger  devised  by  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry 
and  Soils  to  cut  cores  of  undisturbed  soil. 
Studies  on  the  causes  of  the  variation  in 
percolation  rate  of  laboratory-packed  samples 
and  field  cores  of  the  same  soil  are  described. 
This  bulletin  states  that  the  percolation  rates 
of  cores  are  a  means  of  studying  field  perme- 
ability, but  vary  too  widely  for  cores  of  the 
same  soil  to  attempt  to  fix  field-percolation 
rates  by  this  means  alone,  unless  large  num- 
bers of  cores  are  obtained.  It  states  that  the 
suspension  percentage  and  the  percolation  ratio 
are  valuable  criteria  of  relative  field  permea- 
bility. 

CROTALARIA,  A  NEW  LEGUME  FOR  THE  SOUTH. 
Roland  McKee,  senior  agronomist,  and  C.  R. 
Enlow,  associate  agronomist,  office  of  for- 
age crops  and  diseases,  Bureau  of  Plant 
Industry.  31  pp.,  illus.  (Circular  137C.) 
February,  1931. 

A  semitechnical  publication,  for  experiment 
station  workers  and  others  interested  in  new 
crops  and  for  the  agricultural  press.  The 
genus  Crotalaria,  of  the  legume  family,  is 
made  up  largely  of  herbaceous  plants.  They 
are  mostly  annuals,  although  the  perennials 
number  about  600  species.  Five  species  are 
native  to  the  East,  but  the  greatest  number 
occur  in  tropical  and  subtropical  regions. 
Crotalaria  has  greatest  possibilities  as  a  green- 
manure  crop,  although  it  promises  to  be  of 
value  for  forage.  On  poor  sandy  lands  of  the 
South  the  yields  of  the  plant  have  been  heavy 
and  it  would  appear  that  this  crop  has  a  real 
place  under  such  conditions. 

REGULATIONS  UNDER  THE  FEDERAL  SEED  ACT.  Bu- 
reau of  Plant  Industry.  11  pp.  (S.  R. 
A. — B.  P.  I.   17.)      February,  1931. 

INFORMATION,  INSTRUCTIONS,  RULINGS,  ETC.,  CON- 
CERNING THE  WORK  OF  THE  BUREAU  OF  ANIMAL 
INDUSTRY,  FOR  JANUARY,  1931.  12  pp.  (S.  R. 
A.— B.  A.   I.   285.)      February,   1931. 

AMENDMENT  3  TO  B.  A.  I.  ORDER  301  (REGULATIONS 
GOVERNING  THE  IMPORTATION  OF  DOMESTIC 
LIVESTOCK  AND  OTHER  ANIMALS  INTO  THE 
UNITED  STATES.  Effective  February  1,  1931. 
1  p.    (B.  A.   I.  Order  301,  Amdt.  3.)      1931. 

NOTICES  OF  JUDGMENT  UNDER  THE  FOOD  AND 
DRUGS  ACT.  Food  and  Drug  Administration, 
pp.  223-236.  (N.  J.,  F.  D.  17351-17375.) 
February,   1931. 

NOTICES  OF  JUDGMENT  UNDER  THE  FOOD  AND 
DRUGS  ACT.  Food  and  Drug  Administration. 
pp.  237-259.  (N.  J.,  F.  D.  17376-17400.) 
February,  1931. 

RULES  AND  REGULATIONS  OF  THE  SECRETARY  OF 
AGRICULTURE  GOVERNING  THE  INSPECTION  AND 
CERTIFICATION  OF  FRUITS,  VEGETABLES,  AND 
OTHER  PRODUCTS.  (Revised  January,  1931.) 
6  pp.  (S.  R.  A. — B.  A.  E.  93,  rev.)  Feb- 
ruary, 1931. 


GRAIN  INSPECTION  HEARING 


A  public  hearing  in  connection  with 
the  Federal  inspection  of  grain  in  inter- 
state commerce,  where  there  are  no 
licensed  inspectors  at  either  shipping 
point  or  destination,  has  been  called  by 
Nils  A.  Olsen,  chief  of  the  Bureau  of 
Agricultural  Economics.  The  hearing 
will  be  held  in  Room  411,  Bieber  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.  C,  at  10  a.  m., 
April  7. 

Mr.  Olsen,  announcing  the  hearing, 
says : 

The  department  has  under  consideration  a 
proposed  regulation  under  the  United  States 
grain  standards  act  dealing  with  grain  which 
moves  in  interstate  commerce  from  a  place 
at  which  no  inspector  licensed  under  that  act 
is  located  to  a  place  at  which  no  such  inspec- 
tor is  located,  but  which  in  the  course  of  its 
transportation  passes  through  an  inspection 
point.  At  the  present  time  grain  may  be  sold 
by  grade  and  shipped  from  a  noninspection 
point  to  a  noninspection  point  without  any 
requirement  that  it  be  officially  inspected  and 


graded  by  a  licensed  inspector,  regardless  of 
whether  it  passes  through  a  point  at  which 
official  inspection  under  the  act  is  maintained. 
The  proposed  regulation,  if  adopted,  would 
require  the  inspection  of  grain  sold  by  grade 
and  shipped  in  interstate  or  foreign  commerce 
from  a  point  at  which  no  inspector  licensed 
under  the  act  is  located  to  a  place  at  which  no 
such  inspector  is  located  if  the  shipment  move 
through  an  inspection  point  market  meeting 
certain  conditions  prescribed  by  the  depart- 
ment. The  inspection  points  to  which  such 
a  requirement  would  apply  would  be  those 
markets  where  there  is  an  organized  grain 
exchange  which  (1)  requires  of  its  members 
by  published  rule  or  by-law  that  all  grain 
arriving  at  said  market  which  has  not  been 
previously  inspected  shall  be  inspected,  graded, 
and  certificated;  and  (2)  has  made  satisfac- 
tory arrangements  with  railroad  companies 
to  bulletin  daily  with  the  inspection  depart- 
ment the  receipts  of  all  grain  arriving  at  said 
market. 


ATTEND  DAIRY  MEETING 


Responding  to  the  request  of  the  Amer- 
ican Dairy  Federation,  an  organization 
comprising  18  national  organizations  and 
groups  representing  the  major  branches 
of  the  dairy  industry  of  the  United 
States,  Secretary  Hyde  asked  three  bu- 
reaus of  the  department  to  participate 
in  a  consideration  of  the  industry's  tech- 
nical and  economic  problems  at  the  Na- 
tional Dairy  Outlook  Conference  at  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  March  11  and  12.  Nils  A. 
Olsen,  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Agricul- 
tural Economics,  O.  E.  Reed,  chief  of 
the  Bureau  of  Dairy  Industry,  and  Dr. 
John  R.  Mohler,  chief  of  the  Bureau  of 
Animal  Industry,  with  other  experts 
from  their  bureaus,  attended  the  con- 
ference. 


LION  HUNT  GOES  ON  THE  AIR 


The  first  radiovision  broadcast  of  a  de- 
partment film  was  made  on  March  9, 
when  Station  W3XK,  the  Jenkins  tele- 
vision transmitter,  put  on  the  air  The 
Cougar  Hunt,  a  Biological  Survey  motion 
picture  recently  released  by  the  Office  of 
Motion  Pictures.  The  picture  was  broad- 
cast in  half  tone,  direct  from  the  film,  on 
a  wave  length  of  145  meters. 


PRIZE  FOR  LAND  POLICY  ESSAYS 


State  Forester  J.  S.  Holmes,  of  North 
Carolina,  announces  a  second  state-wide 
essay  contest  conducted  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Conservation  and  Development, 
with  the  cooperation  of  the  American 
Forestry  Association.  The  subject  of 
the  contest,  which  is  open  to  high-school 
students  of  the  State,  is  A  New  Land 
Policy  for  North  Carolina.  Last  year 
more  than  a  thousand  papers  ^were  sub- 
mitted-;  in  a  similar  contest.  Six  cash 
prizes  are  offered.  In  addition,  a  bronze 
medal  will  go  to  the  individual  taking 
first  place  and  a  large  plaque  to  the 
winner's  school. 


Shading  tomato  plants  in  the  field, 
either  through  the  use  of  muslin  tents 'or 
by  growing  tall  plants  such  as  sunflowers 
between  the  rows,  has  proved  the  best 
control  measure  for  tomato  yellows. 
Shading  the  plants  enables  some  plants 
to  overcome  the  infection  and  also  tends 
to  repel  beet  leaf  hoppers,  the  insects 
which  carry  the  disease. 
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R.  Barbour  to  Survey  Forest 
Conditions  in  Virgin  Islands 


Detailed  to  organize  a  forestry  pro- 
gram for  the  Virgin  Islands,  William  R. 
Barbour,  formerly  in  tropical  forestry 
work  in  Haiti  and  other  Caribbean 
countries,  has  reported  for  work  at  St, 
Thomas  and  has  begun  a  survey  of  forest 
condition?  on  the  islands  for  the  Forest 
Service. 

Although  the  total  area  is  small,  widely 
different  climatic  conditions  exist  on  the 
three  largest  islands  of  the  group,  St. 
Croix  being  more  arid  than  the  others. 

Barbour  recommends  immediate  ar- 
rangements for  propagating  trees  to  re- 
forest some  of  the  watersheds  near  the 
largest  towns,  and  further  development 
of  the  bay-oil  industry  of  St.  John.  Much 
of  this  island,  which  has  a  dwindling 
population  of  about  700  people,  is  in  for- 
est and  capable  of  development.  Bay 
trees,  which  supply  the  oil  for  bay  rum 
and  support  the  most  progressive  industry 
of  the  islands,  thrive  here,  and  Barbour 
advises  planting  more  of  these  trees. 

Accompanied  by  Supervisor  Kramer,  of 
the  Luquillo  National  Forest  of  Porto 
Rico,  Barbour  has  already  traversed 
many  of  the  island  roads  on  horseback 
and  found  an  acute  need  for  watershed 
protection.  His  survey  will  be  thorough 
and  will  include  accurate  maps  of  wood- 
land, grassland,  brushy  land,  and  culti- 
vated areas.  To  start  reforestation,  he 
has  requested  authority  to  build  potting 
sheds  on  at  least  two  of  the  islands,  suffi- 
cient to  propagate  100,000  to  200,000 
trees. 

Wastage  of  forests  and  impairment  of 
watersheds  are  responsible  for  partial 
depopulation  of  the  islands  in  recent 
years.  Nearly  40.000  acres,  or  half  the 
total  area  of  the  islands,  is  suitable  for 
tropical  hardwood  forest  Half  of  this 
can  be  reclaimed  only  by  planting.  The 
rest,  under  fire  protection  and  better  for- 
estry methods,  is  expected  to  restore  it- 
self. If  a  satisfactory  plan  of  coopera- 
tion can  be  worked  out  with  municipal 
and  private  owners,  such  valuable  trees 
as  mahogany  and  Spanish  cedar  may  be 
planted  in  some  of  the  mountain  areas. 


Candy  Sent  to  U.  S.  from  Abroad 
Generally  in  Compliance  with  Law 


Only  a  small  percentage  of  the  large 
quantity  of  confectionery  sent  each  year 
to  the  United  States  from  foreign  coun- 
tries is  turned  back  from  our  ports  of 
entry  because  it  fails  to  comply  with  the 
requirements  of  the  food  and  drugs  act, 
according  to  W.  R.  M.  Wharton,  chief  of 
the  eastern  district  of  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration. 

In  the  fiscal  year  1930  only  50  out  of 
several  thousand  lots  were  detained  at 
eastern  ports,  where  most  of  the  foreign 
candy  enters.  Of  these  50  lots,  37  were 
finally  admitted  after  the  labels  had  been 
changed,  in  2  lots  to  declare  the  presence 
of  sulphites  or  imitation  flavors,  in  16 
lots  to  state  the  correct  net  weight  of 
the  contents,  and  in  19  lots  to  eliminate 
false  and  misleading  claims.  The  other 
13  lots  were  sent  back   to   the  country 


from  which  they  came,  3  because  the 
importer  preferred  to  export  rather  than 
relabel,  and  10  because  there  was  no  way 
in  which  they  could  be  made  to  meet  the 
law.  The  candy  in  2  of  these  lots  con- 
tained alcohol ;  that  in  7  lots  owed  its 
color  to  unpermitted  coal-tar  dyes ;  and 
that  in  1  lot  contained  prohibited  foreign 
substances. 

"  Manufacturers  the  world  over  ap- 
preciate the  need  for  care  in  production, 
for  discrimination  in  selection,  for  sani- 
tation in  handling,  and  for  honesty  in 
branding  goods  to  be  sent  to  the  United 
States,"  says  Mr.  Wharton.  "  They  do 
not  wish  to  incur  transportation  charges 
for  the  return  across  the  sea  of  goods 
which  food  inspectors  at  American  ports 
of  entry  have  found  to  be  out  of  line 
with  the  requirements  of  the  pure  food 
law." 

Although  most  of  the  candy  consumed 
in  the  United  States  is  of  domestic  make, 
5,892,020  pounds  of  confectionery,  valued 
at  $1,112,161,  was  imported  in  the  calen- 
dar year  1930,  according  to  preliminary 
figures  from  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce. Soviet  Russia  sent  the  largest 
quantity — 1.849,660  pounds,  valued  at 
$164,875.  The  imports  from  Germany, 
although  only  620.779  pounds,  had  the 
highest  value — $193,470. 


DON'T  TEASE  POLLY! 


A  parrot  that  is  teased  may  become  a 
confirmed  screamer,  says  the  Bureau  of 
Biological  Survey.  Male  parrots,  it 
seems,  respond  to  teaching  better  than 
the  females.  In  training  these  birds  to 
talk  or  sing,  words,  phrases,  or  bars  of 
music  should  be  repeated,  one  at  a  time. 
The  bird's  attention  must  not  be  diverted 
during  the  lesson.  It  may  be  a  good 
idea,  bureau  specialists  believe,  to  put 
the  parrot  in  a  room  by  itself  and  re- 
main out  of  sight  or,  perhaps,  to  give  the 
lesson  in  a  darkened  room. 


LARRICK  ADDRESSES  CONFERENCE 


G.  P.  Larrick,  chief  inspector  of  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration,  discussed 
at  a  recent  weekly  extension  conference 
certain  aspects  of  the  work  done  under 
the  food  and  drugs  act.  He  touched  on  the 
deplorable  conditions,  such  as  canning 
dead  horses  for  sale  as  beef,  met  by  the 
first  corps  of  inspectors  under  the  pure 
food  law,  contrasting  with  them  the  gen- 
erally satisfactory  state  of  food  manufac- 
turing plants  to-day.  He  pointed  out  also 
the  importance  of  labels,  now  usually 
truthful,  in  distinguishing  between  vari- 
ous packages  of  foods  that  might  at  a 
cursory  glance  seem  to  be  identical.  He 
also  referred  to  the  change  for  the  better 
in  the  claims  for  cures  made  for  patent 
medicines  as  a  result  of  the  enforcement 
of  the  food  and  drugs  act 


Grain  fed  as  a  supplement  to  grass 
for  fattening  3-year-old  steers  produces 
heavier  gains  and  somewhat  better- 
finished  carcasses  than  those  of  steers 
fattened  on  grass  alone.  The  meat  of 
the  supplement-fed  cattle  is  slightly 
more  tender  and  contains  a  higher  per- 
centage of  fat. 


Consider  Extension  Program  in 
Light  of  Modern  Social  Trends 


Social  and  economic  trends  and  their 
effects  on  the  extension  program  was  the 
theme  of  the  annual  extension  conference 
of  the  Eastern  States  held  at  the  New 
Jersey  State  Agricultural  College,  New 
Brunswick,  February  24  to  26.  The  sig- 
nificance of  these  trends  in  4-H  club 
work,  agronomy,  and  clothing  work  re- 
ceived special  consideration. 

The  conference  of  4-H  club  leaders  ad- 
vocated greater  attention  to  them.  As  a 
step  in  this  direction  they  recommended 
that  Dr.  O.  E.  Baker,  of  the  Bureau  of 
Agricultural  Economics,  and  Dr.  Edmund 
de  S.  Brunner,  director,  Institute  on  So- 
cial and  Religious  Research,  New  York, 
N.  Y.,  be  asked  to  speak  at  the  State 
leaders'  conference  at  the  national  club 
camp  to  be  held  in  Washington,  June 
17-23,  and  that  a  handbook  of  social  and 
economic  information  be  prepared  by  the 
office  of  cooperative  extension  work  for 
use  with  4-H  club  leaders  and  members. 

In  the  field  of  agronomy,  the  State 
specialists  felt,  more  emphasis  can  well 
be  placed  on  legume  growing  and  on  pas- 
ture improvement. 

Problems  in  clothing  extension  work 
were  considered  in  a  conference  of  State 
clothing  specialists.  It  was  recommended 
that  a  committee,  to  consist  of  Florence 
L.  Hall,  of  the  office  of  cooperative  ex- 
tension work,  chairman,  and  two  others 
whom  she  will  choose,  be  appointed  to 
work  out  two  standard  clothing  budgets 
for  a  family  of  five,  one  on  a  basis  of 
$150  a  year  for  clothing  expenditures 
and  the  other  on  a  basis  of  $250,  and 
also  that  a  list  of  cleansers,  noninflam- 
mable  and  not  injurious  to  fabrics,  be 
compiled. 

Among  the  speakers  at  the  general  ses- 
sion were  Dr.  O.  E.  Baker,  of  the  Bureau 
of  Agricultural  Economics,  who  discussed 
Some  Factors  in  the  Long-Time  Outlook ; 
Dr.  Edmund  de  S.  Brunner,  director.  In- 
stitute on  Social  and  Religious  Research, 
who  spoke  on  social  and  economic  trends  ; 
B.  L.  Hummel  of  the  Virginia  Extension 
Service,  who  discussed  What  is  Happen- 
ing in  Rural  Sociology  Extension ;  E.  F. 
Gerish,  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce ;  Miss  Harlean  James,  executive 
secretary,  Federated  Societies  on  Plan- 
ning and  Parks ;  and  Director  H.  J. 
Baker,  of  New  Jersey. 

Other  members  of  the  department  who 
attended  the  conference  were  Dr.  C.  B. 
Smith,  Florence  E.  Ward,  Robert  G. 
Foster,  Gertrude  L.  Warren,  I.  W.  Hill, 
H.  W.  Hochbaum,  Florence  L.  Hall,  and 
Miriam  Bivdseye. 


Finding  the  right  man  to  manage  the 
business  and  the  right  kind  of  men  to 
serve  as  directors  is  the  big  task  for 
farm  cooperatives,  says  Chris  L.  Chris- 
tensen,  secretary  of  the  Farm  Board. 
"  Farmers  have  a  real  source  of  help  in 
the  Federal  Farm  Board  with  its  revolv- 
ing fund,"  he  declares,  "  but  it  takes 
more  than  the  Farm  Board  and  a  big 
revolving  fund  to  build  successful  farm 
cooperatives.  It  takes  men  to  direct  and 
manage  the  affairs  of  the  association  if 
farmers  are  to  realize  the  fullest  bene- 
fits from  the  agricultural  marketing  act" 
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LIBERALIZES  RULES  FOR 
DROUGHT  RELIEF  LOANS 


Secretary  Hyde  Removes  the  $2,000  and 

$1,000  Limits  on  Loans  in 

Certain  Cases 

Secretary  Hyde,  on  March  18,  liberal- 
ized drought  relief  loan  regulations  by 
removing  the  $2,000  limit  on  "  seed,  feed, 
fertilizer,  fuel,  and  oil  "  loans  to  tenants 
of  any  one  landowner  in  any  one  county, 
and  the  $1,000  limit  on  "  agricultural 
rehabilitation  "  loans  to  tenants  of  any 
one  landowner  in  any  one  county.  The 
amounts  of  these  loans  will  now  be  de- 
termined by  conditions  in  each  case. 

"  In  all  previous  seed  loans,"  the  Sec- 
retary said,  "  there  has  been  a  limit  of 
$2,000  or  less  to  the  tenants,  as  a  group, 
of  any  one  landlord.  The  reason  for 
this  rule  was  that  large  landlords  were 
able  to  finance  their  tenants  through  the 
usual  banking  and  credit  facilities.  But 
in  many  localities  these  facilities  have 
been  impaired  or  broken  down  to  such 
an  extent  as  to  preclude  the  landlord 
from  financing  his  tenants.  It  became 
apparent  that  if  the  rule  were  continued 
the  weight  of  the  distress  would  fall 
most  heavily  on  the  tenants  of  large 
landlords.  In  order,  therefore,  to  pro- 
tect and  to  aid  such  tenants  equally 
with  others,  the  limitation  of  $2,000  has 
been  withdrawn.  The  original  limita- 
tion on  loans  to  any  one  individual  is 
retained." 

The  official  order  follows  : 

"  The  regulations  governing  laws  for 
seed,  fertilizer,  feed,  fuel  and  oil  for 
tractors  and/or  agricultural  rehabilita- 
tion in  drought  and/or  storm-stricken  or 
hail-stricken  areas  of  all  States  in  which 
such  loans  are  being  made  under  the 
joint  resolution  of  Congress  approved 
December  20,  1930  (Public  Resolution 
112)  and  the  amendment  thereto  ap- 
proved February  14,  1931  (Public  No. 
666),  are  amended  by  removing  the 
$2,000  limitation  on  loans  to  tenants  of 
any  one  landlord  in  any  one  county  for 
seed,  fertilizer,  feed,  and/or  fuel  and  oil 
for  tractors,  and  the  $1,000  limitation 
on  loans  to  such  tenants  for  agricultural 
rehabilitation. 

"  Regulations  heretofore  in  effect  gov- 
erning limits  of  loans  to  any  one  individ- 
ual shall  remain  in  force." 


SAM  H.  THOMPSON  ON  FARM  BOARD 


The  appointment  of  Sam  H.  Thompson 
as  a  member  of  the  Federal  Farm  Board, 
to  fill  the  vacancy  created  by  the  resig- 
47970°— 31 


Secretary  Hyde  Appoints  Rohwer 
Assistant  Chief  of  Entomology 


S.  A.  Rohwer,  assistant  chief  of  the 
Plant  Quarantine  and  Control  Adminis- 
tration, has  been  selected  by  Secretary 
Hyde  and  Dr.  C.  L.  Marlatt,  Chief  of 
the  Bureau  of  Entomology,  to  become 
Assistant  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Ento- 
mology, an  office  made  vacant  recently 
by  the  resignation  of  John  E.  Graf.  Mr. 
Rohwer  will  take  up  his  new  duties 
April  1. 

Secretary  Hyde  in  commenting  on  the 
appointment  said :  "  Mr.  Rohwer  has 
made  a  rare  contribution  to  the  impor- 
tant regulatory  work  of  the  Plant  Quar- 
antine and  Control  Administration.  Lee 
A.  Strong,  chief  of  that  administration, 
although  reluctant  to  lose  Mr.  Rohwer's 
services,  concurred  so  that  the  Bureau 
of  Entomology  might  have,  in  the  im- 
portant position  of  assistant  chief,  an 
executive  who  is  already  familiar  with 
the    bureau's    manifold    responsibilities." 

nation  of  Alexander  Legge,  was  an- 
nounced from  the  White  House  on  March 
19.  At  the  time  of  his  appointment  Mr. 
Thompson  was  serving  his  third  2-year 
term  as  president  of  the  American  Farm 
Bureau  Federation.  The  directors  of 
that  organization,  meeting  March  19  in 
Chicago,  accepted  his  resignation  and 
elected  Edward  O'Neal,  of  Montgomery, 
Ala.,  to  fill  the  unexpired  term. 


CREDIT  COMPANY  LOANS 
APPROVED  BY  NEW  BOARD 


Advisory    Loan    Committee    Passes    on 

Applications  for  $®0,000  from 

$10,000,000  Fund 

Secretary  Hyde's  national  advisory 
loan  committee,  on  March  20,  approved 
tbe  first  two  applications  for  loans  from 
the  $10,000,000  fund  to  be  used  in  the  es- 
tablishment or  strengthening  of  agricul- 
tural credit  corporations  or  livestock  loan 
companies.  One  of  these  was  from  Blythe- 
ville,  Ark.,  and  the  other  from  Andalusia, 
Ala.  The  loan  approved  in  each  case  was 
$30,000.  The  committee  reports  other  ap- 
plications on  hand  from  North  Carolina, 
South  Carolina,  and  Mississippi.  The 
members  of  the  committee  have  received 
statements  from  State  committees  report- 
ing increasing  activity  by  bankers  and 
others  and  that  most  of  the  State  com- 
mittees are  visiting  points  in  their  terri- 
tories from  which  applications  have  come 
in.  Texas,  Georgia,  and  Missouri  have 
asked  for  additional  supplies  of  the  Gov- 
ernment forms  necessary  in  making  appli- 
cation for  these  loans. 

Careful    Groundwork    Essential 

Suggestions  to  the  advisory  loan  com- 
mittee that  the  formation  of  agricultural 
credit  corporations  and  loan  companies 
be  carried  out  with  as  much  speed  as 
possible  have  been  met  with  the  state- 
ment that  the  work  is  being  carried  on 
as  rapidly  as  it  can  be  done  methodically 
and  carefully.  "  To  develop  strong,  per- 
manent credit  corporations  or  livestock 
loan  companies,"  says  the  committee, 
"  the  loans  must  be  made  according  to  all 
requirements  of  Federal  and  State  laws 
and  on  the  basis  of  information  carefully 
obtained  by  competent  men.  Complaints 
about  slowness  do  not  take  this  factor 
into  consideration.  A  careful  start  is  the 
beginning  of  good  management,  and 
where  the  local  management  of  these 
corporations  and  loan  companies  has  been 
good,  they  have  prospered ;  where  it  has 
been  bad,  results  have  been  uniformly 
poor.  In  this  connection  it  should  be 
remembered  that  corporations  and  loan 
companies  of  this  type  have  been  in  ex- 
istence in  many  States  since  1925  and 
that  for  1930  loans  and  discounts  from 
intermediate  credit  banks  to  these  or- 
ganizations totaled  over  $65,000,000. 

"Although  farmers  are  in  immediate 
need  of  increased  credit  facilities,"  the 
committee  says,  "  it  is  of  the  utmost  fu- 
ture importance  to  them  and  to  their 
communities  that  these  credit  corpora- 
tions and   livestock   loan   companies   be 
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carefully  organized  with  liberal  local  sup- 
port and  the  best  available  local  man- 
agement. Local  capital  investment  should 
be  substantial,  to  insure  good  manage- 
ment. With  this  kind  of  start  these 
organizations  will  be  of  permanent  value 
to  farmers,  bankers,  merchants,  and  all 
business  of  the  locality." 


Western  Road-Building  Methods 
May  Prove  Adaptable  to  East 

The  low-cost  bituminous  treatments 
which  the  Western  States  have  applied  in 
constructing  many  of  their  principal 
highways  are  proving  adequate  for  the 
climatic  and  traffic  conditions  there,  says 
a  report  issued  by  the  Bureau  of  Public 
Roads,  which  points  out  the  advantages 
and  defects  of  past  construction  methods 
and  describes  the  more  recent  methods 
employed  by  some  States. 

This  report  is  based  on  inspection  of 
the  roads  by  J.  T.  Pauls,  of  the  depart- 
ment, Prevost  Hubbard,  of  the  Asphalt 
Institute,  and  representatives  of  State 
highway  departments.  The  types  in- 
spected were  the  mixed-in-place  treat- 
ment of  crushed  gravel  and  stone  roads, 
oil  treatment  of  natural  soils,  and  various 
surface  treatments.  The  report  suggests 
that  some  of  the  methods,  perhaps  with 
construction  details  slightly  modified  to 
meet  climatic  conditions,  might  be  suit- 
able on  the  secondary  roads  in  the  East, 
on  which  traffic  has  developed  to  a  den- 
sity approximating  that  of  the  main 
roads  in  the  West. 


Forest  Service  Can  Not  Supply 

Trees  for  Private  Plantings 


Because  the  Forest  Service  grows 
nursery  trees  for  planting  on  national 
forests,  many  believe  that  it  furnishes 
trees  for  private  planting.  This  is  not 
the  case,  according  to  Forest  Service 
officials,  who  receive  scores  of  requests 
for  trees. 

Instead  of  dealing  directly  with  indi- 
viduals, the  Forest  Service  cooperates 
with  the  forest  departments  of  38  States 
in  supporting  State  nurseries  where  trees 
are  grown  for  farm  planting,  the  distri- 
bution of  planting  stock  to  farmers  being 
handled  entirely  by  the  States. 

The  Forest  Service  gets  large  orders 
for  seedlings  to  plant  on  farms,  and  even 
requests  for  single  trees  for  front  yards, 
but  it  has  no  authorization  to  either 
sell  or  distribute  gratis  trees  for  plant- 
ing on  privately  owned  lands.  Owners 
of  farm  lands  should  apply  to  their 
State  forestry  departments.  The  Forest 
Service  has  lists  of  nurseries  able  to 
supply  ornamentals  or  shade  trees. 


EXTEND  FOREST  AID  TO  PORTO  RICO 


On  March  3,  President  Hoover  signed 
the  bill  extending  to  Porto  Rico  certain 
provisions  of  the  Clarke-McNary  Act, 
which  hitherto  have  not  applied  to  it. 
This  island  has  worked  zealously  to  con- 
serve and  develop  its  forest  resources, 
but  its  financial  condition  is  such  that 
Federal  aid  is  needed  perhaps  more 
acutely  than  in  other  insular  possessions 
or  in  any  of  the  States.     The  program  of 


INSECT  PEST  SURVEY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

(Reports  Received  March  1) 


The  Bureau  of  Entomology  provides  an  information  service  on  insect  conditions 
throughout  the  United  States.  It  collects  information  on  relative  abundance  and 
distribution  and  associated  weather  conditions,  and  issues  a  monthly  bulletin  from 
March  to  November,  inclusive,  extending  this  information  to  entomological  and  agri- 
cultural agencies  throughout  the  country.  By  cooperative  arrangements  with  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada  the  survey  also  keeps  its 
clientele  informed  on  insect  conditions  in  the  Dominion. 

Readers  of  The  Official  Record  are  asked  to  assist  in  this  service  by  reporting 
unusual  insect  conditions  to  the  Insect  Pest  Survey.  Bureau  of  Entomology,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  or  to  the  State  survey  collaborators,  who  are  the  entomologists  of  the 
States,  the  State  departments  of  agriculture,  the  State  experiment  stations,  the  agri- 
cultural colleges,  or  the  county  horticultural  commissions. 


Grasshoppers,  during  the  very  warm 
weather  of  late  January  and  early  Feb- 
ruary, emerged  in  Missouri  and  South 
Dakota.  It  was  at  first  believed  this 
was  precocious  hatching,  but  later  evi- 
dence indicated  it  was  merely  the  emer- 
gence from  hibernation  of  species  that 
spend  the  winter  in  the  early  nymphal 
stages. 

Cutworms. — The  same  warm  weather  re- 
sulted in  the  appearance  of  cutworms  in 
Missouri ;  also  damage  by  them  to  straw- 
berry buds  late  in  February  on  Bain- 
bridge  Island  in  Washington  State. 

Corn  ear  worm. — An  interesting  observa- 
tion of  the  successful  hibernation  of 
pupae  at  Columbia.  Mo.,  was  received. 
The  pupae  were  alive  in  the  last  week  of 
February. 

Sugarcane  borer  appears  to  have  passed 
the  winter  in  very  good  condition  in 
Louisiana,  though  the  population  that 
entered  hibernation  is  reported  as 
small. 

Rosy  apple  aphid  eggs  seem  to  be  preva- 
lent enough  in  Pennsylvania  to  indicate 
trouble :  in  southern  Virginia  they  are 
so  scarce  that  entomologists  recommend 
omitting  the  aphid  treatment  in  early 
sprays. 

San  Jose  scale  still  seems  to  be  increas- 
ing   along   the   Atlantic    seaboard    from 


the  Forest  Service  to  carry  out  the  provi- 
sions of  the  bill  contemplates  an  annual 
Federal  contribution  for  fire  prevention 
and  the  ultimate  extension  of  the  Lu- 
quillo  National  Forest  by  the  purchase  of 
not  to  exceed  50.000  acres  at  an  esti- 
mated cost  of  $400,000.  The  Luquillo  Na- 
tional Forest,  created  in  1903,  comprises 
about  12.500  acres  in  the  northeastern 
corner  of  the  island. 


APPLE    CROWN    GALL    AND    HAIRY    ROOT 


Crown  gall  and  hairy  root  of  apple 
trees  have  hitherto  been  considered  to  be 
caused  by  strains  of  the  bacterium  known 
as  Phytomonas  tumefaciens.  Dr.  A.  J. 
Riker.  agent  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant 
Industry,  and  his  associates  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin  have  reported  that 
the  organism  causing  the  infectious  type 
of  hairy  root  is  a  distinct  species  and 
have  named  it  Phytomonas  rhizogenes. 
This  organism  has  been  isolated  from 
enlargements  of  the  hairy  root  type,  in- 
cluding "  woolly  knots,"  which  are  fre- 
quently found  at  the  graft  union  of 
apple  trees.  Crown  gall,  caused  by 
Phytomonas  tumefaciens,  hairy  root, 
caused   by  Phytomonas  rhi.zogenes,   and 


Pennsylvania  to  Georgia  and  westward 
over  the  Gulf  region. 

Codling  moth. — Reports  of  very  success- 
ful hibernation  were  received  from  the 
New  England,  Middle  Atlantic,  South  At- 
lantic, and  southern  part  of  the  East 
Central  States. 

Vegetable  weevil  has  been  reported  from 
practically  the  entire  infested  territory 
as  affecting  winter  truck  crops. 

Cucumber  beetles. — The  spotted  cucumber 
beetle  is  reported  as  doing  damage  in  the 
Gulf  region.  This  is  not  unusual.  The 
banded  cucumber  beetle  is  reported  as 
generally  distributed  over  Florida.  Al- 
though known  for  several  years  from  the 
western  part  of  the  State  it  is  a  new 
pest  on  the  peninsula.  The  western 
spotted  cucumber  beetle  started  leav- 
ing winter  quarters  during  late  January 
in  Oregon. 

Asparagus  miner  is  reported  for  the  first 
time  from  southern  California.  It  has 
been  known  for  some  time  as  a  pest  in 
the  San  Joaquin  and  Sacramento 
Valleys. 

Turnip  aphid. — A  heavy  migration  was 
observed  in  Galveston  County,  Tex.,  on 
February  2. 

European  earwig  was  observed  active  at 
several  points  in  Oregon  the  last  week 
in  January  and  first  week  in  February. 


wound  overgrowth,  caused  by  girdling. 
were  each  produced  under  conditions 
designed  to  avoid  the  presence  of  com- 
plicating factors.  Cultures  of  single-cell 
origin  and  tested  pathogenicity  were 
employed. 


TO  TRY  FOREST  FIRE  BOATS 


The  Forest  Service  recently  acquired 
by  transfer  from  the  Bureau  of  Biologi- 
cal Survey  two  26-foot  boats,  which  it 
will  equip  as  fire  boats  for  use  on  the 
Superior  National  Forest  in  Minesota. 
With  the  aid  of  high-power  pumps  and 
a  mile  of  hose,  foresters  hope  to  be  able 
to  use  water  from  the  lakes  for  fire  sup- 
pression. The  Superior  National  Forest 
is  in  a  region  of  many  lakes  and  the 
only  means  of  travel  through  much  of  it 
is  by  water. 


The  love  of  a  forester  for  the  trees 
that  he  lived  with  and  protected  was 
recently  exemplified  by  a  simple  cere- 
mony in  the  Boise  National  Forest  of 
Idaho,  when  brother  forest  officers  scat- 
tered the  ashes  of  the  late  forest  super- 
visor, E.  C.  Shepard,  to  the  winds  of  the 
great  pine  forest. 
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Prevention  of  Soil  Erosion  Is 

Now  Progressing  in  Southeast 


The  campaign  against  soil  erosion  in 
the  Southeastern  States  is  making  satis- 
factory progress,  says  Dr.  A.  G.  McCall, 
of  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  and  Soils, 
who  recently  returned  from  a  tour  of 
inspection  of  soil  fertility,  soil  survey, 
and  erosion  work  in  the  South  Atlantic 
States. 

Terracing  is  well  under  way  and  ex- 
perimental plots  and  tanks  for  the  meas- 
urement of  sheet  erosion  are  being  built 
at  the  bureau's  new  erosion-prevention 
station  at  Statesville,  N.  C,  Doctor 
McCall  reports.  "  Farmers  and  agricul- 
tural leaders  of  North  Carolina  are  show- 
ing much  interest  in  the  new  erosion 
station,"  he  observed.  'An  advisory 
committee  from  the  State  College  of 
Agriculture  at  Raleigh  is  assisting  with 
the  work."  The  Association  of  Southern 
Agricultural  Workers  is  planning  a  field 
meeting  at  Statesville  next  summer, 
when  the  practical  measures  of  erosion 
prevention  adopted  at  the  new  station 
will  be  inspected  by  farmers  and  agri- 
cultural workers  from  all  parts  of  the 
South. 

In  Georgia  Doctor  McCall  inspected  the 
cooperative  experiments  with  the  Bureau 
of  Plant  Industry  and  the  Bureau  of 
Entomology  on  fertilizers  for  pecans. 

Doctor  McCall  inspected  the  bureau's 
citrus  work  in  the  Orlando  and  Indian 
River  orange  groves.  He  reports  strik- 
ing results  from  the  use  of  small  amounts 
of  manganese  in  increasing  yields  and 
improving  the  quality  of  the  fruit  on 
many  of  the  Florida  soils.  Following- 
up  the  success  of  its  experiments  with 
manganese,  the  bureau  is  investigating 
the  fertilizing  qualities  of  other  little- 
known  fertilizing  elements,  such  as  cop- 
per and  zinc,  says  Doctor  McCall. 


DAYFLOWER  A  MENACE  TO  CELERY 


The  creeping  dayflower,  Commelina 
nudiflora,  a  common  weed  of  Florida,  is 
an  unusual  host  for  the  destructive  mo- 
saic disease  of  celery,  announces  Dr.  S. 
P.  Doolittle  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  In- 
dustry. This  disease  was  transmitted, 
using  the  cotton  aphid  as  the  dissemi- 
nating agent,  from  the  creeping  day- 
flower  to  both  celery  and  cucumbers. 
The  dayflower,  Doctor  Doolittle  says,  is 
a  major  source  of  the  primary  infection 
to  celery  in  the  field  and  its  destruction 
would  go  far  toward  relieving  this  po- 
tential menace  to  the  celery  crop. 


DISCOVER   NEW   WILT   DISEASE 


A  new  wilt  disease  of  the  late  stringless 
green  refugee  bean  was  discovered  at  the 
same  time  by  Dr.  L.  L.  Harter,  at  the  Ar- 
lington experiment  farm,  and  Dr.  W.  J. 
Zaumeyer,  at  the  Greeley,  Colo.,  station, 
reports  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry. 
This  disease,  the  plant  pathologists  say, 
is  first  observed  at  the  soil  line,  beyond 
which  it  does  not  extend,  but,  rather, 
moves  up  into  the  lower  branches  of  the 
plant.  A  slight  flagging  of  the  leaves  is 
observed  in  the  daytime.    At  night,  how- 


ever, the  plants  make  a  temporary  re- 
covery. A  day  or  so  later  a  distinct  wilt- 
ing, followed  by  death  within  a  few  days, 
occurs. 


WHY  YELLOWS  STOPS  TOMATO'S  GROWTH 


The  diminution  and  final  stoppage  of 
the  growth  of  tomato  plants  affected  with 
the  yellows  disease,  reports  Michael 
Shapovalov,  of  horticultural  crops  and 
diseases,  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  is  ac- 
companied by  a  rapid  accumulation  of 
starches  and  sugars,  together  with  an  in- 
crease of  total  nitrogen  in  the  plant,  sug- 
gesting a  serious  disruption  in  the  "  di- 
gestive" processes  of  the  diseased  plant, 
rather  than  any  failure  of  the  plant  itself 
to  manufacture  its  food  from  the  raw 
products  taken  from  the  soil  and  air. 


UNIQUE  MANUSCRIPT  ON  FUNGI 


The  department  library,  at  the  sugges- 
tion of  Dr.  C.  L.  Shear,  in  charge  of 
mycology  and  disease  survey,  Bureau  of 
Plant  Industry,  recently  acquired  from  a 
dealer  in  Switzerland  sis  folio  volumes 
containing  the  original  drawings  and 
manuscript  notes  upon  which  the  His- 
tory of  Fungusses  Growing  About  Hali- 
fax (England),  by  James  Bolton,  pub- 
lished in  four  quarto  volumes  from  1784 
to  1792,  was  based.  These  volumes,  en- 
titled "  Icones  Fungorum  Circa  Halifax 
Sponte  Nascentium,"  contain  240  draw- 
ings representing  the  various  species  of 
mushrooms  and  other  fleshy  fungi  in 
natural  size  and  color,  accompanied  by 
notes,  hand  written,  giving  the  habitat 
and  general  descriptions.  The  illustra- 
tions and  notes,  on  heavy  handmade 
linen  paper,  are  very  well  preserved. 


Monantha  vetch  is  winning  favor  in  the 
Southeast  as  a  winter  cover  crop,  forage- 
crop  specialists  of  the  department  say. 
For  the  last  two  or  three  years  pecan 
growers,  particularly  in  southern  Geor- 
gia and  western  Florida,  have  planted 
this  vetch  in  commercial  lots  with  very 
satisfactory  results. 


Small  Gardens  Will  Look  Big 

This  Year  in  Town  and  Country 


"  Small  gardens  will  look  larger  this 
spring  than  they  have  for  many  years, 
because  they  will  be  unusually  useful  in 
piecing  out  diets  and  checking  inroads 
on  the  family  income,"  says  Dr.  William 
A.  Taylor,  chief,  Bureau  of  Plant  Indus- 
try. "  Drought  and  unemployment,"  he 
observes,  "  have  made  diet  relief  and  in- 
come relief  of  prime  importance. 

"  Backyard  gardens  and  near-by  vacant 
lot  gardens  should  be  common  this  year. 
Farmers,  particularly  in  the  drought  re- 
gions, will  need  productive  gardens,  and 
the  gardening  should  get  under  way  as 
early  as  weather  and  moisture  conditions 
permit.  There  are  still  some  sections 
in  which  the  drought  remains  practically 
unbroken,  and  in  such  areas  gardeners 
will  find  it  wise  to  delay  general  planting 
until  after  good  rains.  Early  garden 
planting  can  include  such  quick-growing 
vegetables  as  radishes,  peas,  lettuce,  spin- 
ach, onions  from  sets,  and  early  turnips. 
These  grow  best  in  fairly  cool  weather 
and  do  not  require  so  much  moisture  as 
the  later  crops.  They  do  fairly  well  with 
a  moderate  supply  of  moisture." 

Vegetable  growing  is  usually  a  hobby 
or  "  spare-time "  occupation  for  city 
dwellers,  Doctor  Taylor  points  out,  and 
many  farmers  do  not  consider  the  gar- 
den as  a  real  competitor  of  the  cash 
crops.  Actually,  the  experience  of  many 
farmers  shows  that  comparatively  little 
of  the  farm  work  is  likely  to  be  as 
profitable  and  productive  as  is  time  spent 
on  the  garden.  "  It  is  good  business 
management  to  '  spare '  the  time  for  the 
garden." 

In  cities  the  value  of  garden  produce 
ranges  higher  than  on  the  farms,  and  a 
good  vacant-lot  garden  often  prevents  in- 
roads on  the  income  of  even  greater 
money  values.  For  an  employed  man, 
the  garden  provides  a  profitable  market 
for  morning  and  evening  hours  and  much 
healthful  recreation.  To  the  man  out  of 
a  job  a  garden  is  a  godsend. 


SCIENTISTS   DEVELOP   MUSKMELONS   RESISTANT  TO  POWDERY  MILDEW 


Marked  progress  in  the  development  of 
muskmelons  which  are  highly  resistant 
to  powdery  mildew  is  reported  by  Ivan 
C.  Jagger,  in  charge  of  the  Chula  Vista 
(Calif.)  vegetable  disease  field  labora- 
tory of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry, 
and  G.  W.  Scott  of  the  California  Agri- 
cultural Experiment  Station.  A  few 
more  years  will  be  required  to  perfect 
good  commercial  strains,  they  say,  but 
promising  results  have  been  obtained  in 
a  surprisingly  short  time,  owing  in  part 
to  the  long  growing  season  of  the  Im- 
perial Valley  in  California,  where  two 
or  three  generations  of  melons  may  be 
grown  in  a  year. 

Powdery  mildew  in  destructive  form 
first  appeared  in  the  Imperial  Valley  in 
1925.  It  has  been  injurious  every  sea- 
son since  then,  particularly  in  1926  and 
1930. 

Since  1926  a  large  number  of  varieties 
of  melons  have  been  tested  for  resistance 
to   powdery  mildew.     It  was  not  until 


1928,  however,  that  highly  resistant 
plants  were  found  in  a  planting  grown 
from  a  mixed  lot  of  seed  from  India. 
The  Indian  melons,  however,  had  un- 
pleasant flavors  and  were  unsuitable  for 
the  market,  besides  having  unsatisfac- 
tory shipping  qualities.  Crossing  the 
mildew-resistant  plants  with  the  leading 
commercial  varieties,  followed  by  re- 
crossing  the  progenies  with  the  com- 
mercial varieties  and  continued  selec- 
tion, is  finally  beginning  to  give  strains 
of  melons  which  combine  satisfactory 
commercial  and  eating  qualities  with  the 
disease  resistance  of  the  Indian  parents. 
At  present  principal  attention  is  being 
given  to  developing  mildew-resistant 
strains  of  the  Hale  Best  type,  which  is 
the  leading  commercial  variety  of  the 
region,  but  breeding  work  which  should 
eventually  give  resistant  strains  of  all 
the  leading  commercial  types,  such  as 
Honey  Dew,  Tip  Top,  Persian,  and 
Casaba,  is  under  way. 
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CIVIL-SERVICE  EXAMINATIONS 

HEAD  BIOLOGIST  ($6,500  a  year). — To  fill  a 
vacancy  as  head  biologist,  Pacific  Coast  Trout 
Investigations,  Bureau  of  Fisheries,  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce.  Instead  of  the  usual  civil- 
service  examination,  the  qualifications  of  can- 
didates will  be  passed  upon  by  a  special  board 
of  examiners,  composed  of  Elmer  Higgins, 
Chief,  Division  of  Inquiry,  Bureau  of  Fish- 
eries ;  Austin  H.  Clark,  Curator,  Division 
of  Echinoderms,  U.  S.  National  Museum  ;  and 
F.  W.  Brown,  Assistant  Chief,  Examining  Di- 
vision of  the  U.  S.  Civil  Service  Commission, 
who  will  act  as  chairman  of  the  board.  For 
the  purposes  of  this  examination  all  of  these 
men  will  be  examiners  of  the  Civil  Service 
Commission. 

The  duties  are  to  organize,  direct,  and  co- 
ordinate scientific  research  on  restoring  and 
increasing  food  and  game  fish  production  in 
inland  waters,  to  direct  the  activities  of  the 
central  laboratory  at  Stanford  University  and 
of  the  experimental  water  shed  and  various 
State  and  Federal  fish  hatcheries,  to  improve 
fish  cultural  practices,  and  to  direct  or  con- 
duct stream  surveys  as  a  basis  for  the  stock- 
ing and  management  of  inland  waters  of  the 
Pacific  coast,  to  act  as  technical  advisor  to 
State  fish  and  game  commissions,  and  to  fur- 
nish advice  on  the  conservation  and  utilization 
of  aquatic  resources. 

The  examination  will  consist  solely  of  the 
consideration  of  qualifications  by  the  special 
board.  The  minimum  qualifications  are  schol- 
arship equivalent  to  that  represented  by  a 
Ph.D.  or  Sc.D  degree  from  a  college  or  uni- 
versity of  recognized  standing,  with  major 
work  in  aquatic  biology  and  experience  in 
research  and  development  in  hydrobiology  and 
aquiculture,  involving  ichthyology,  limnology, 
and  stream  ecology,  fish  culture,  and  fish 
science,  of  sufficient  length  and  character  to 
demonstrate  keen  judgment  and  perception  of 
scientific,  technical,  and  economic  problems 
fundamental  to  the  maintenance  and  develop- 
ment of  the  food  and  game  fish  resources  of 
inland  waters.  To  receive  consideration,  the 
candidate  must  have  demonstrated  a  high 
order  of  executive  ability  and  capacity  for 
directing  research  and  development.  In  rating 
considerable  weight  will  be  given  to  general 
reputation  and  to  the  opinions  of  persons  qual- 
ified to  vouch  for  the  applicant. 

This  examination  is  open  to  all  citizens  of 
the  United  States  who  meet  the  requirements  ; 
the  department  or  office  requesting  certification 
of  eligibles  has  the  legal  right  to  specify  the 
sex  desired.  For  the  present  vacancy  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  wishes  men. 

Applicants  must  not  have  reached  their 
fifty-fifth  birthday  on  the  date  of  the  close  of 
receipt  of  applications.  This  age  limit  does 
not  apply  to  persons  entitled  to  preference  be- 
cause  of  military  or  naval  service,   but   such 


applicants  must  not  have  reached  the  retire- 
ment age. 

ASSISTANT  CHEMIST  (COAL  CARBONIZATION) 
($2,600  a  year). — To  fill  vacancies  at  the  Ex- 
periment Station  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  Department  of  Commerce,  and 
elsewhere  in  the  field,  or  in  Washington,  D.  C. 
Competitors  will  not  be  required  to  report  for 
examination  at  any  place,  but  will  be  rated  on 
their  education.,  training,  and  experience,  and 
on  a  published  writing  or  a  thesis.  Applicants 
must  show  that  they  have  been  graduated  from 
a  college  or  university  of  recognized  standing 
with  the  completion  of  at  least  118  semester 
credit  hours,  with  major  work  in  chemistry. 
Two  years  of  suitable  experience,  for  one  year 
of  which  certain  specified  education  may  be 
substituted,  is  also  required. 

ASSISTANT  POMOLOGIST  ($2,600  to  $3,200  a 
year). — To  fill  vacancies  in  the  Bureau  of  Plant 
Industry,  Department  of  Agriculture,  for  duty 
in  Washington,  D.  C,  Arlington  Farm,  Va., 
and  in  the  field.  Competitors  will  not  be  re- 
quired to  report  for  examination  at  any  place, 
hut  will  be  rated  on  their  education,  training, 
and  experience,  and  on  a  thesis  or  published 
writing.  Applicants  must  have  been  graduated 
from  a  college  or  university  of  recognized 
standing  with  major  work  in  horticulture,  and, 
in  addition,  must  have  had  at  least  two  years' 
experience  in  pomological  research  ;  provided, 
that  suitable  graduate  study  may  be  substi- 
tuted year  for  year  for  the  required  postgrad- 
uate experience. 

ASSOCIATE  CROP  AND  LIVESTOCK  ESTIMATOR 
($3,200  to  $3,800  a  year)  ;  ASSISTANT  CROP  AND 
LIVESTOCK  ESTIMATOR  ($2,600  to  $3,200  a  year). — 
To  fill  vacancies  in  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics.  Department  of  Agriculture,  for 
duty  in  Washington,  D.  C,  and  in  the  field. 
Competitors  will  not  be  required  to  report  for 
examination  at  any  place,  but  will  be  rated  on 
their  education,  experience,  and  fitness,  and 
on  a  thesis  or  published  writing.  Certain 
specified  education  and  experience  is  required. 

ASSOCIATE  SOIL  TECHNOLOGIST  ($3,200  to  $3,800 
a  year). — To  fill  vacancies  in  the  Bureau  of 
Chemistry  and  Soils.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, for  duty  in  Washington,  D.  C,  and  in 
the  field.  Competitors  will  not  be  required 
to  report  for  examination  at  any  place,  but 
will  be  rated  on  their  education  and  experience, 
and  on  a  thesis.  Applicants  must  show  that 
they  have  been  graduated  from  a  college  or 
university  of  recognized  standing  with  major 
work  in  soil  chemistry,  geology,  or  soils.  In 
addition,  applicants  must  show  that  they  have 
had  at  least  three  years  of  practical  experience 
in  soil  investigations  in  the  field ;  provided, 
that  graduate  study  in  soils  may  be  substi- 
tuted vear  for  vear  for  the  required  experience. 

SENIOR  MARKETING  SPECIALIST  (GRAIN  FUTURES) 
($4,600  to  $5,400  a  year). — To  fill  vacancies  in 
the  Grain  Futures  Administration,  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C,  or  in 
the  field.  Competitors  will  not  be  required 
to  report  for  examination  at  any  place,  but 
will  be  rated  on  their  education,  training,  and 
experience,  and  on  a  thesis.  Applicants  must 
show  that  they  have  had  at  least  10  years  of 
responsible  experience  in  a  managerial  and 
executive  capacity  in  buying,  selling,  and  han- 
dling grain,  which  experience  must  have  in- 
cluded a  substantial  use  of  the  futures  market 
for  hedging  purposes ;  provided,  that  certain 
specified  education  may  be  'substituted  for 
part  of  the  experience  requirement. 

Applications  for  these  positions  must  oe  on 
file  with  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  not  later  than  April  8,  1931. 

Full  information  may  te  obtained  from  the 
Secretary  of  the  United  States  Civil  Service 
Board  of  Examiners  at  the  post  office  or  cus- 
tomhouse in  any  city  or  from  the  United  States 
Civil  Service  Commission,  Washington,  D.  C. 


ST.  LOUIS  U.  S.  D.  A.  CLUB  MEETS 

The  monthly  meeting  of  the  St.  Louis  TJ.  S. 
D.  A.  Club,  held  March  13,  marked  the  ninth 
anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the  club.  The 
following  officers  were  elected  :  C.  F.  Payne, 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  president ;  Roscoe 
Nunn,  Weather  Bureau,  vice  president ;  Leslie 
Hart,  Food  aud  Drug  Administration,  secre- 
tary-treasurer. After  a  general  discussion  on 
recent  legislation  affecting  the  department. 
Doctor  Pavne  spoke  on  the  establishment  of 
U.  S.  D.  A.  clubs  by  Secretary  Meredith.  C.  H. 
Swanger,  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry, 
told  of  the  founding  of  the  St.  Louis  branch. 
The  minutes  and  roll  call  of  the  first  meeting 
in  March,  1922,  were  read.  A.  F.  Satter- 
thwait,  of  the  Bureau  of  Entomology,  spoke  on 
the  radio  programs  over  KSD,  fostered  by  the 
club  in  1922.  Other  charter  members  spoke 
briefly  on  the  early  days  of  the  club.  Doctor 
Payne  outlined  the  present  advertising  cam- 
paign of  the  packers  promoting  the  use  of  in- 
spected meats. 


NOON  NETWORK  PROGRAM 


Schedule  of  Speakers  and  Their  Sub- 
jects and  Dates  for  the  Broadcast  Week 
Beginning  Monday,  April  13 


The  network  radio  program  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  and  Federal  Farm  Board 
speakers  is  broadcast  during  the  National 
Farm  and  Home  Hour  of  the  National  Broad- 
casting Co.,  from  12.55  to  1.10  p.  m.,  eastern 
standard  time. 

Tuesday,  April  14 

Meeting,  Progressive  Garden  Club. — W. 
R.  Beattie,  senior  horticulturist,  division  of 
horticultural  crops  and  diseases,  Bureau  of 
Plant  Industry,  presiding. 

Thursday,  April  16 

The  Household  Calendar. — Mrs.  Rowena 
Schmidt  Carpenter,  associate  specialist  in 
child  nutrition,  division  of  foods  and  nutrition, 
Bureau  of  Home  Economics. 

The  Price  Situation. — Dr.  O.  C.  Stine,  ag- 
ricultural economist,  division  of  statistical  and 
historical  research,  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics. 

Friday,  April  17 

The  Farm  Business  Library.- — M.  S.  Eisen- 
hower, director  of  information,  United  States 
Department   of  Agriculture. 

The  Week  With  the  Farm  Board. — 
Frank  Ridgway,  director  of  information,  Fed- 
eral Farm  Board. 

Second  Farm  Board  speaker  to  be  an- 
nounced. 

Farm  and  Home  Hour  Stations 

WJZ,  New  York;  WJR,  Detroit;  KWK,  St. 
Louis ;  KSTP,  St.  Paul ;  WRVA,  Richmond ; 
KPRC,  Houston ;  WJAX.  Jacksonville  ;  WHAS, 
Louisville  ;  WMC,  Memphis  ;  WJDX,  Jackson  : 
KVOO,  Tulsa ;  WKY,  Oklahoma  City ;  WRC, 
Washington ;  WDAF,  Kansas  City ;  WBZ, 
Springfield ;  WBZA,  Boston ;  WHAM,  Roches- 
ter ;  KYW,  Chicago  ;  WREN,  Lawrence  ;  WEBC. 
Superior-Duluth  ;  WIOD,  Miami  Beach  ;  WSM, 
Nashville ;  WSB,  Atlanta ;  WSMB,  New  Or- 
leans ;  WOAI,  San  Antonio ;  WOW,  Omaha ; 
KDKA,  Pittsburgh;  WAPI,  Birmingham; 
KTHS,  Hot  Springs ;  KFAB,  Lincoln  ;  WLW, 
Cincinnati ;  WPTF,  Raleigh ;  WBAL,  Balti- 
more ;  WHO,  Des  Moines ;  WOC,  Davenport ; 
KOA,  Denver  ;  WFLA,  Clearwater  ;  WSUN,  St. 
Petersburg  ;  WGAR,  Cleveland  ;  WDAY,  Fargo  ; 
and  KFYR,  Bismarck. 

The  following  stations  take  the  Farm  and 
Home  Hour  on  Saturdav  only  :  KGO,  Oakland  ; 
KGW,  Portland;  KOMO,  Seattle;  KHQ,  Spo- 
kane ;  KFI  and  KECA,  Los  Angeles ;  KPO, 
San  Francisco  ;  KSL,  Salt  Lake  City  ;  WTM.T, 
Milwaukee ;  KFSD,  San  Diego ;  and  KTAR, 
Phoenix. 


HELP  USE  UP  CHAIN  ENVELOPES ! 


Chain  envelopes  are  received  by  sev- 
eral offices  in  quantities  far  in  excess  of 
the  number  needed  in  sending:  out  their 
mail,  says  A.  M.  Ashley,  chief  of  the 
division  of  purchase,  sales,  and  traffic. 
These  surplus  envelopes,  returned  to  the 
central  stores  section,  may  be  obtained, 
without  charge,  on  request  to  that  sec- 
tion. Any  office  wishing  these  envelopes 
should  send  in  a  requisition  through  the 
property  officer  of  its  own  bureau  or 
administration. 


THOMAS  BRADLEE  DIES 


Thomas  Bradlee,  director  of  agricultural 
extension  work  in  VermJont  since  1913,  died  in 
Burlington,  February  21.  Mr.  Bradlee  was 
graduated  from  New  York  State  College  of 
Agriculture  in  1911.  He  taught  agriculture 
at  the  Smith  Agricultural  School,  Northamp- 
ton, Mass.,  for  the  following  two  years.  A 
State  law  establishing  an  agricultural  exten- 
sion service  at  the  University  of  Vermont 
became  effective  July  1,  1913,  and  Mr.  Brad- 
lee was  appointed  director,  continuing  in  this 
position  after  the  passage  of  the  Federal  co- 
operative extension  act  in  1914. 
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EXPERIMENT-STATION  PUBLICATIONS 


The  library  of  the  Office  of  Experiment 
Stations  maintains,  but  for  library  purposes 
only,  a  complete  file  of  all  the  publications 
issued  by  the  State  experiment  stations.  It 
has  recently  received  the  following  new  State 
publications  : 

(This  department  has  none  of  these  State  pub- 
lications for  distribution,  but  usually  they  may 
be  obtained  from  the  stations  issuing  them.  For 
convenience  in  writing  to  a  station,  the  p6stal 
address  point  where  the  station  is  located  in  the 
State  is  given  at  the  end  of  each  of  the  entries 
below.) 

Organization  and  management  of  agricultural 
credit  corporations  in  Arkansas.  B.  M. 
Gile.  (Arkansas  Sta.  Bui.  259,  55  pp.,  4 
figs.     January,  1931.)      Fayetteville. 

Report  of  the  Guam  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station,  1929.  C.  W.  Edwards  et  al.  20 
pp.,  8  figs.     February,   1931.)      Guam. 

Prices  of  Illinois  farm  products  in  1930.  L.  J. 
Norton.  (Illinois  Sta.  Bui.  365,  32  pp.,  3 
figs.      February,   1931.)      Urbana. 

The  control  of  corn  diseases  in  Illinois.  B. 
Koehler  and  J.  R.  Holbert.  (Illinois  Sta. 
Circ.  364,  28  pp.,  2  pis.,  17  figs.  January, 
1931.)      Urbana. 

Some  evidences  of  agricultural  progress.  H. 
W.  Mumford.  (Illinois  Sta.  Circ.  365,  20 
pp.     February,  1931.)      Urbana. 

Drought  checks  corn  borer  advance  in  1930. 
W.  P.  Flint,  W.  P.  Hayes,  G.  H.  Dun.ua n, 
and  A.  L.  Young.  (Illinois  Sta.  Circ.  367, 
8  pp.,  4  figs.     February,  1931.)      Urbana. 

Inspection  of  agricultural  seeds.  H.  R.  Kray- 
bill  et  al.      (Indiana  Sta.  Circ.   177,  99  pp., 

1  fig.     October,  1930.)      LaFayette. 

Types  of  farming  in  Kansas.  J.  A.  Hodges, 
F.  F.  Elliott,  and  W.  E.  Grimes.  (Kansas 
Sta.  Bui.  251,  112  pp.,  42  figs.  August, 
1930.)     Manhattan. 

Crossbred  poultry.  D.  C.  Warren.  (Kansas 
Sta.  Bui.  252,  54  pp.,  21  figs.  December, 
1930.)      Manhattan. 

Principal  poisonous  plants  in  Kansas.  F.  C. 
Gates.  (Kansas  Sta.  Tech.  Bui.  25,  67  pp., 
64   figs.     July,    1930.)      Manhattan. 

A  study  of  factors  influencing  inoculation  ex- 
periments with  Azotobacter.  P.  L.  Gainey. 
(Kansas  Sta.  Tech.  Bui.  26,  66  pp.  August, 
1930.)      Manhattan. 

Fifth  biennial  report  of  the  director  [Kansas 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station]  for  the 
biennium  July  1,  1928,  to  June  30,  1930. 
L.  E.  Call.  (164  pp.,  2  figs.  December, 
1930.)      Manhattan. 

Analyses  of  commercial  fertilizers.  H.  E. 
Curtis,  H.  R.  Allen,  and  L.  Gault.  (Ken- 
tucky Sta.  Bui.  298,  pp.  303-401.  Decem- 
ber, 1929.)      Lexington. 

Seed  inspection.  F.  A.  McLaughlin.  (Mas- 
sachusetts Sta.  Control  Ser.  Bui.  56,  42 
pp.     December,     1930.)     Amherst. 

Comparison  of  1-year-old  and  "  June-bud " 
peach  stock  for  orchard  planting.  J.  C.  C. 
Price.  (Mississippi  Sta.  Bui.  277,  19  pp., 
34    rigs.     July,    1930.)      A.    and    M.    College. 

Report  of  the  Raymond  Branch  Experiment 
Station,  1930.  H.  F.  Wallace.  (Missis- 
sippi Sta.  Bui.  287,  20  pp.,  1  fig.  Decem- 
ber,   1930.)      A.   and   M.    College. 

Cotton  variety  summary,  1926-1930.  J.  F. 
O'Kelly  and  W.  W.  Hull.  (Mississippi  Sta. 
Bui.  288,  8  p.  December,  1930.)  A.  and 
M.   College. 

Analyses  of  commercial  fertilizers,  fertilizer 
supplies,  and  home  mixtures  for  1930.  C. 
S.  Cathcart.  (New  Jersey  Stas.  Bui.  514, 
39  pp.     November,  1930.)      New  Brunswick. 

The  milk  supply  of  the  New  Jersey  metropoli- 
tan market,  including  some  comments  con- 
cerning sales  in  the  North  Shore  and  the 
rural  markets.  C.  B.  Howe.  (New  Jersey 
Stas.  Bui.  515,  24  pp.  November,  1930.) 
New  Brunswick. 

Flock  improvement  through  selection  of  hatch- 
ing eggs.  W.  C.  Thompson.  (New  Jersey 
Stas.  Hints  to  Poultrymen,  vol.  19,  No.  4, 
4  pp.,  1  fig,  January,  1931.)  New 
Brunswick. 

Preparation  of  soil  profiles  for  exhibition  and 
soil  study.  R.  C.  Collison  and  J.  D.  Harlan. 
(New  York  State  Sta.  Tech.  Bui.  173,  8  pp., 

2  figs.     December,  1930.)     Geneva. 

A  cooperative  marketing  manual.  J.  G.  Knapp. 
(North  Carolina  Sta.  Bui.  276,  80  pp.  De- 
cember, 1930.)  State  College  Station, 
Raleigh. 

Fifty-third  annual  report  of  the  North  Caro- 
lina Agricultural  Experiment  Station  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1930.  R.  Y. 
Winters  et  al.  159  pp..  36  figs.  [1930.] 
State  College  Station,  Raleigh. 

Chemical  composition  of  the  soils  of  McHenry 
County.  T.  H.  Hopper  and  H.  L.  Walster. 
(North  Dakota  Sta.  Bui.  240,  46  pp.,  1  fig. 


November,  1930.)  State  College  Station, 
Fargo. 

Standardizing  methods  of  roasting  beef  in  ex- 
perimental cookery.  E.  Latzke.  (North 
Dakota  Sta.  Bui.  242,  18  pp.,  7  figs.  De- 
cember, 1930.)  State  College  Station, 
Fa  rgo. 

The  Bimonthly  Bulletin.  (Ohio  Sta.  Bimo. 
Bui.  149,  pp.  34-80,  17  figs.  March-April, 
1931.)      Wooster.      ' 

Deferred  breeding  of  beef  cows.  R.  Withy 
combe,  E.  L.  Potter,  and  F.  M.  Edwards. 
(Oregon  Sta.  Bui.  271,  18  pp.,  8  figs.  No- 
vember, 1930.)      Corvallis. 

The  comparative  value  of  kale  and  corn  silage 
for  milk  production.  I.  R.  Jones  and  P.  M. 
Brandt.  (Oregon  Sta.  Bui.  272,  34  pp.,  1 
fig.     December,  1930.)     Corvallis. 

Fowl-pox  control.  W.  T.  Johnson.  (Oregon 
Sta.  Bui.  273,  24  pp.,  7  figs.  December, 
1930.)     Corvallis. 

A  cereal  variety  survey  of  Oregon.  D.  D.  Hill. 
(Oregon  Sta.  Circ.  97.  16  pp.,  4  figs.  No- 
vember, 1930.)      Corvallis. 

Commercial  fertilizers,  a  report  covering  the 
biennium  1929-30.  J.  S.  Jones  and  C.  F. 
Whitaker.  (Oregon  Sta.  Circ.  98,  32  pp. 
January,  1931.)     Corvallis. 

Pea-weevil  control  in  the  Willamette  Valley. 
A.  O.  Larson.  (Oregon  Sta.  Circ.  99,  12 
pp.,  2  figs.     January,  1931.)     Corvallis. 

The  amount  of  manure  necessarv  for  vegetable 
growing,  II.  F.  K.  Crandall  and  T.  E. 
Odland.  (Rhode  Island  Sta.  Bui.  225,  31 
pp.,  6  figs.     November,  1930.)      Kingston. 

Some  phases  of  apple  growing  in  Rhode  Island. 
A.  E.  Stene.  (Rhode  Island  Sta.  Bui.  226, 
36  pp.,  4  figs.     December,  1930.)      Kingston. 

A  study  of  apple  containers.  R.  B.  Corbet t 
and  E.  P.  Christopher.  (Rhode  Island  Sta. 
Bui.  227,  14  pp.,  2  figs.  January,  1931.) 
Kingston. 

The  Tokio  soybean.  C.  A.  Mooers.  (Tennessee 
Sta.  Circ.  35,  4  pp.  February,  1931.)  Knox- 
ville. 

Marketing  fluid  milk  in  four  Virginia*  cities. 
J.  L.  Maxton  and  C.  C.  Taylor.  (Virginia 
Sta.  Bui.  275,  42  pp.,  5  figs.  December, 
1930.)     Blacksburg. 

Chopping  hay  for  livestock  and  steaming  or 
predigesting  feeds.  G.  Bohstedt  et  al. 
(Wisconsin  Sta.  Res.  Bui.  102,  32  pp.,  5  figs. 
December,  1930.)     Madison. 

The  Mexican  bean  beetle.  II.  L.  Sweetman. 
(Wyoming  Sta.  Bui.  176,  23  pp.,  12  tigs. 
January,  1931.)      Laramie. 


A.  L.  C0LT0N  RETIRES 

A.  L.  Colton,  for  the  last  seven  years  on 
the  editorial  staff  of  the  Bureau  of  Ento- 
mology, retired  the  last  day  of  February.  Mr. 
Colton  came  to  the  department  from  the 
Tariff  Board,  where  he,  had  been  statistical 
clerk. 

After  receiving  Ph.  B.  and  A.  B.  degrees 
from  the  University  of  Michigan,  Mr.  Colton 
taught  physics  and  chemistry  in  the  Middle 
West  and  then  accepted  a  post  as  confidential 
clerk  to  the  first  chief  of  the  Weather  Bureau. 
Later  he  obtained  an  A.  M.  degree  from  the 
University  of  Michigan,  served  as  assistant 
astronomer  at  the.  Lick  Observatory,  and 
taught  physics  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Colton  plans  to  continue  his  studies  in 
physics,  meteorology,  and  astronomy,  using  as 
a  background  several  scientific  books  presented 
to  him  by  his  friends  in  the  editorial  office 
of  the  Bureau  of  Entomology. 


COMPLETE   LOCALIZED    FILM   STRIPS 

Two  localized  film  strips  were  completed  re- 
cently by  the  Office  of  Cooperative  Extension 
Work  in  cooperation  with  county  extension 
agents,  specialists,  and  other  extension  work- 
ers. All  the  photographs  used  were  local  pic- 
tures either  selected  or  taken  by  agents  them- 
selves. These  series  include :  Missouri,  Ex- 
tension Work  in  Linn  County,  1930  (53 
frames)  ;  Virginia,  The  Value  and  Importance 
of  Soil  Survey  Work  (53  frames).  Prints  of 
these  series  were  made  on  standard  width 
motion-picture  film  suitable  for  showing  by 
portable  film-strip  projectors  or  adapters  for 
use  with  a  standard  glass-lantern-slide  pro- 
jector. 


What  Agricultural  Products  Had  We  Best 
Export,  the  address  of  Dr.  O.  C.  Stine,  in 
charge,  division  of  statistical  and  historical 
research,  before  the  twenty-first  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  American  Farm  Economic  Associa- 
tion, Cleveland,  Ohio,  December  31,  1930,  has 
been  mimeographed  and  may  be  obtained  from 
the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics. 


PRINCIPAL  LIBRARY  ACCESSIONS 


Agriculture 

Deutsche  landwirtschafts  -  gesellschaft, 
Berlin.  Tagesfragen  der  bauerlichen  wirt- 
schaftsberatung.  Berlin,  1930.  (Arbeiten, 
hft.  375) 

Tempant,  H.  A.,  and  Mann  G.  E.  Principles 
of  tropical  agriculture.  Kuala  Lumpur,  F. 
M.  S.,  Incorporated  society  of  planters, 
Malaya,  1930. 

Domestic  Animals,  Feeding  Stuffs 

British  Columbia.     Fisheries  dept.     Edible 

fish-meal.      Victoria,    B.   C      1930. 
BbOdekmanNj,    E.    A.,    and    Freyer,    G.     Der 

werdegang     des     deutschen     weissen     edel- 

schweines.       Berlin,     1930.       (Arbeiten     der 

Deutschen    landwirtschafts-gesellschaft,    hft. 

373) 
Gilfillan,    A.     B.       Sheep.       Boston,     Little, 

Brown,  1930. 
Hultz,   F.  S.,  and   Hill,  J.  A.     Range  sheep 

and   wool   in    the  seventeen  western   states. 

New  York,  Wiley,  1931. 
Wiuedt,   Christian.     Biologische   essays   iiber 

pferdezucht   und   pferderassen.      Berlin,   Pa- 

rey,  1929. 

Cage  Birds 

Russ,  Karl.  The  budgerigar.  Ed.  7.  Lon- 
don, "  Cage  birds,"   1927. 

Irrigation 

Willcocks.,  Sir  William.  The  restoration 
of  the  ancient  irrigation  of  Bengal.  Cal- 
cutta, Calcutta  general  printing  co.,  1928. 

Soils,  Fertilizers 

Gray,  A.  N.  Phosphates  and  superphosphates. 
London,  International  superphosphate  manu- 
facturers' association,  1930. 

Keen,  B.  A.  The  physical  properties  of  the  soil. 
London,  Longmans,  Green,  1931.  (Rotham- 
sted  monographs  on  agricultural  science.) 

Horticulture,  Landscape  Gardening 

American  rose  society.  What  every  rose- 
grower  should  know.      Harrisburg,  Pa.,  1931. 

Olver,  E.  W.  Landscaping  the  small  home. 
New  York,  De  La  Mare,  1931. 

Shull,  J.  M.  Rainbow  fragments  ;  a  garden 
book  of  the  iris.  Garden  City,  N.  Y.,  Dou- 
bleday,  Doran.  1931. 

Smith,  E.  D.  Chrysanthemum  manual.  Ed.  7. 
Adrian,  Mich.,  E.  D.  Smith,  1930. 

Thompson,  H.  C.  Vegetable  crops.  Ed.  2. 
New  York,  McGraw-Hill,  1931. 

Cereals,   Technical   Plants 

Azzi,  Girolamo.  Le  climat  du  big  dans  le 
monde.  Rome,  Institut  international  d'agri- 
culture,  1930. 

Bary,  Paul.  La  regeneration  des  caoutchoucs. 
Paris,  L'edition  technique  [1930?] 

Hurry,  J.  B.  The  woad  plant  and  its  dye. 
London,  Oxford  university  press,  1930. 

Peru.  Ministerio  de  fomento.  Direccion 
de  aguas,  irrigacion.  agricultura  y  gana- 
derIa.  El  cultivo  del  arroz  en  el  Peru,  por 
Luis  Montero  Bernales.      Lima,  1930. 

Taylor,  R.  A.  The  budding  of  rubber.  Kandy, 
Peradeniya,  Ceylon,  Rubber  research  scheme 
[1931?]. 

Forestry 

Fron,  Albert.  Exploration  des  bois.  Paris, 
Bailliere,  1931. 

Parde,  L.  G.  C.  Traitg  pratique  d'amenage- 
ment  des  forets.  Paris,  Les  presses  univer- 
sitaires  de  France,  1930. 

Pennsylvania.  Dept.  of  forests  and  wa- 
ters. Research  bulletin  1.  Harrisburg, 
1930. 

Conservation 

Hornaday,  W.  T.  Thirty  years'  war  for  wild 
life.  Stamford,  Conn.,  Permanent  wild  life 
protection  fund,  1931. 

Agricultural  Experiment  Stations,  Education 

TOPPELSDORF.       KoNIGLICHE      LANDWIRTSCHAFT- 

liche  akademie.  Festschrift  zur  feier  des 
fiinfzigiahrigen  bestehens  der  koniglich 
preussi'schen  landwirthschaftlichen  akade- 
mie Poppelsdorf.  Berlin,  1897. 
Sweden.  Centralanstalten  for  forsoksva- 
sendet  pI  jordbruksomradet.  The  Swed- 
ish central  agricultural  experiment  station. 
Stockholm,  Marcus,  1930. 

Roads,  Engineering 

California.  Highway  commission.  Report 
on  the  orderly  addition  of  new  roads  to  the 
State  highway  system.     Sacramento,  1930. 
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Calefoexia.  Dept.  op  public  wobks.  Divi- 
sion of  highways.  Report  on  the  orderly 
addition  of  new  roads  to  the  California 
State  hishwav  svstem.     Sacramento,  1930. 

Feeeston.  C.  L.  The  roads  of  Spain.  Lon- 
don. H.  Toulmin.  1930. 

Hoovee-Touxg  Sax  Fbaxcisco  Bat  beidge 
commission-.  San  Francisco  bay  bridge. 
Report.     Sacramento.  1930. 

Joxes.  F.  D.  Ingenious  mechanisms  for  de- 
signers and  inventors.  New  York,  Indus- 
trial press,  1930. 

Farm  Buildings 

Aenim.  Beexd  vox.  Heine  erfahrungen  im 
bauen.  Berlin.  1930.  (Arbeiten  der  Deut- 
schen  landwirtschafts-gesellschaft,  hft.  376.) 

Cookery 

Rice  journal  publishing  company.  A  book 
of  famous  old  New  Orleans  recipes.  Lake 
Charles.  La..  1930. 

Wylie.  Josephine,  ilv  Better  homes  and  gar- 
dens cook  book.  Ed.  3.  Des  Moines, 
Meredith,  1931. 

Science,  Medicine,  Hygiene 

Eddixgtox.  A.  S.     The  nature  of  the  physical 

world.     New  York,  Macmillan.  1930. 
Harding.  T.  S.     Fads,  frauds,  and  physicians. 

New  York.  Lincoln  X^cYeash,  1930. 
Lextz.  Otto,  and  Gins,  H.  A.     Handbuch  der 

pockenbekampfung     und     impfung.      Berlin. 

Schoetz,   1927. 
Meldeum.     A.     N.     The     eighteenth     century 

revolution  in  science.     Calcutta,  Longmans, 

Green.   1930. 
World  fedeeatiox  op  educatiox  associations. 

Health    sectiox.     A    world    panorama    of 

health  education.     New  York,    1930. 

Bacteriology 

Eyee,  J.  W.  H.  Bacteriological  technique. 
Ed.  3.  London.  Bailliere,  Tindall  and  Cox, 
1930. 

Kayseb,  Edmoxb.  Microbiologie  appliquee  a 
la  fertilisation  du  sol.  Ed  5.  Paris,  Bail- 
Here.   1930. 

Kaysee,  Edmoxd.  Microbiologie  appliquee  a 
transformation  des  produits  agricoles.  Ed. 
5.     Paris,  Bailliere,  1931. 

Physiography 

Fexnemax.  N.  M.  Phvsiography  of  western 
United  States.  New  York.  McGraw-Hill. 
1931. 

Chemistry,  Chemical  Technology,  Electricity 

American  public  health  association.  Com- 
mittee on  lead  poisoning.  Lead  poison- 
ing.    New  York,  1930. 

Chapman,  F.  T.  A  study  of  the  induction 
motor.     New  York,  Wiley,   1930. 

CONGEESSO  NACIONAL  DE  OLEOS,  GOEDUEAS, 
CEEAS     E     RESIXAS,     E     SEES     DEEIVADOS.       An- 

naes  do  primeiro  e  segundo  congresso,  Rio 
de  Janeiro.  1924,  Sao  Paulo,  1927.  Rio  de 
Janeiro,   1927. 

Hall.  W.  T.  Textbook  of  quantitative  analy- 
sis.    New  York.   Wiley.    1930. 

Hubbard.  H.  D.  Periodic  chart  of  the  atoms. 
Rev.    ed.      Chicago.    Welch.    1930. 

Kranzlein,  Geoeg.  Aluminiumchlorid  in  der 
organischen  chemie.  Berlin,  Yerlag  chemie, 
1930. 

Kubelka,  Vaclav,  and  Neyec,  VI.  Die  quan- 
titative gerbmittelanalyse  Wien,  Springer. 
1930. 

Entomology 

Imperial  entomological  conpeeence.  3D, 
London,  1930.     Report.     London,  1930. 

Leonard,  M.  D.  A  revision  of  the  dipterous 
family  Rhagionidae  (Lepticae)  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  Philadelphia.  1930. 
(Memoirs  of  the  American  entomological  so- 
ciety,  no.    7) 

Maeterlinck,  Maurice.  The  life  of  the  white 
ant.     New  York.  Dodd.  Mead,   1930. 

Zimmermann,  Alois.  Monographie  der  pa- 
laarktischen  Dytiscidae.  pt.  1.  Troppau. 
Reitters  nachfolger.  1930.  (Bestimmungs- 
tabellen  der  europaischen  coleopteren,  hft. 
99) 

Economics,  Commerce 

Couedoglou,  Faik.  La  Turquie  economique. 
Anvers.  Librairie  de  l'institut.   1928. 

Das,  R.  K.  The  industrial  efficiency  of  India. 
London.   King,    1930. 

Foster,  W.  T.,  and  Catchings,  Waddill. 
Progress  and  plentv.  Boston.  Houchton. 
Mifflin,  1930.  (Publications  of  the  Pollak 
foundation  for  economic  research,  no.  13.) 

Hamee,  O.  S.  The  master  farmers  of  Amer- 
ica and  their  education.  Iowa  City.  1930. 
(University  of  Iowa.  Studies  in  education, 
v.  6,  no.  2.     Adult  education  series  no.  1.) 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS  ISSUED  BY  THE  DEPARTMENT 

(Please  address  requests  for  these  to  the  Division  of  Publications,  Office  of  Information) 


LOCAL  BIRD  REFUGES.  W.  L.  McAteo.  principal 
biologist  in  charge,  division  of  food  habits 
research.  Bureau  of  Biological  Survey.  14 
pp.,  iUus.  (Farmers'  Bulletin  1U44F.) 
March,  1931. 

One  of  a  series  of  bulletins  describing  the 
best  methods  of  attracting  birds.  Adapted  for 
use  throughout  the  United  States.  Deals  with 
the  establishment  of  local  bird  refuges  on 
farms,  wood  lots,  roadsides,  right  of  ways, 
community  parkings,  municipal  parks,  picnic 
and  fair  grounds,  "school  and  college  grounds, 
cemeteries,  reservoirs,  and  golf  courses.  The 
economic  value  of  birds  to  the  farmer  is 
stressed.  This  value  in  monetary  terms  is 
estimated  at  more  than  a  third  of  a  billion 
dollars  annually  throughout  the  United  States, 
or  about  a  fourth  of  a  recent  estimate  of  the 
total  damage  wrought  by  insects. 

THE  CONTROL  OF  MOTHS  IN  UPHOLSTERED  FURNI- 
TURE. E.  A.  Back,  principal  entomologist, 
in  charge,  and  R.  T.  Cotton,  senior  en- 
tomologist, stored-product  insect  investiga- 
tions. Bureau  of  Entomology.  33  pp.,  iUus. 
(Farmers"  Bulletin  1655F.)  February, 
1931. 

A  popular  bulletin  of  particular  interest 
to  the  housewife,  furniture  manufacture  and 
dealer,  and  storage  warehouseman.  De- 
scribes briefly  the  clothes  moths  that  infest 
furniture,  with  details  of  their  life  histories 
and  habits.  The  cause  and  prevention  of 
moth  damage  to  furniture  is  discussed  and 
remedial  measures  are  described.  Numerous 
illustrations  show  the  various  stages  of  the 
moths,  the  type  of  damage  caused,  the  proper 
construction  of  furniture,  and  methods  of 
treating  infested  furniture. 

METHODS  OF  SEED  PRODUCTION  FROM  SUGAR  BEETS 
OVERWINTERED   IN  THE   FIELD.      John   C.   Over- 
peck,    professor    of    agronomy.    New   Mexico 
College   of   Agriculture  and   Mechanic    Arts, 
and  agent,  office  of  sugar  plants.  Bureau  of 
Plant    Industry,    and    Harry   A.    Elcock.    as- 
sistant   pathologist,    office    of    sugar    plants. 
Bureau    of    Plant    Industry.     22    pp.,    illus. 
(Circular   153C.)      February.   1931. 
Semitechnical,    of    interest    to    sugar    com- 
panies   desirous    of   producing   sugar-beet    seed 
in  the  United  States  and  to  farmers  in  regions 
in    the    Southwest    where    climatic    conditions 
permit    successful    overwintering    in    the    field 
of  sugar-beet  plants  for  seed  production.     The 
results  of  1927-28  and   192S-29  seasons  indi- 
cate that  sugar-beet  seed  can  be  economically 
produced  in  the  United  States  by  the  methods 
outlined,    thus    opening    the   way    for    the    de- 
velopment   of    domestic    sugar-beet    seed    pro- 
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Federal  Hunting  Seasons  on 

Wild  Fowl  Are  Made  Shorter 


Regulations  increasing  the  protection 
of  migratory  birds,  recommended  recently 
by  the  Biological  Survey,  will  affect  hunt- 
ers in  all  parts  of  the  United  States. 
President  Hoover  on  March  17  approved 
amendments  to  the  migratory  bird  regu- 
lations adopted  by  Secretary  Hyde  to 
carry  out  the  recommendations. 

The  chief  amendment  shortens  the 
open  seasons  15  days  on  ducks,  geese  (in- 
cluding brant),  coots,  and  jacksnipe. 
Hereafter,  the  seasons  on  these  birds  will 
start  15  days  later  in  the  northern  parts 
of  the  country  and  close  15  days  earlier 
in  the  South.  One  effect  of  this  amend- 
ment will  be  to  prohibit  the  shooting  of 
ducks,  geese  (including  brant),  coots,  and 
jacksnipe  in  September  in  any  State. 
The  shortened  seasons  are  prescribed  be- 
cause of  the  increased  natural  hazards 
the  birds  are  experiencing  in  reduced 
breeding,  feeding,  and  resting  areas, 
brought  about  in  part  as  a  result  of 
drought  the  last  two  seasons. 

Another  amendment  regulates  the 
hour  at  which  hunters  can  begin  shoot- 
ing on  the  opening  day  of  the  season  in 
each  locality.  Hereafter  it  will  be  illegal 
to  hunt  migratory  game  birds  before 
noon  on  the  opening  day. 

Other  general  provisions  are  concerned 
with  decoys,  baiting,  and  bag  limits. 
Not  more  than  10  live  goose  decoys  may 
hereafter  be  used  or  shot  over  at  any 
one  gunning  stand,  blind,  or  floating  de- 
vice. Baiting  for  mourning  doves  with 
salt  or  with  wheat  or  other  grains  will 
not  be  permitted,  and  it  is  illegal  to  take 
these  birds  on  or  over  areas  so  baited. 
The  bag  limits  on  those  geese  for  which 
open  seasons  are  provided  are  changed 
by  including  brant  with  geese  and  limit- 
ing the  total  of  all  geese  (including 
brant)  to  four  a  day  and  eight  in  pos- 
session. 

The  remaining  amendments  have  to  do 
with  particular  species  or  with  seasons 
over  specified  areas. 


Bidwell  Discusses  Application 

of  Food  and  Drugs  Act  to  Feed 


"  There  is  only  one  definite,  positive 
Federal  requirement  for  the  labeling  of 
livestock  feeds,"  G.  L.  Bidwell,  of  the 
food  control  laboratory,  Food  and  Drug 
Administration,  recently  told  a  convention 
of  Virginia  feedstuff  dealers  at  Blacks- 
burg,  Va.,  "  and  that  is,  the  net  weight  of 
contents  must  be  printed  on  the  label  of 
the  container  in  a  plain  and  conspicuous 
manner." 

Mr.  Bidwell  explained  that  although 
some  State  laws  require  a  statement  of 
the  analysis  and  a  list  of  the  ingredients 
of  feeds  to  be  printed  on  the  feedbag  or 
other  container,  no  such  declarations  are 
required  by  the  Federal  food  and  drugs 
act.  But  if  these  or  any  other  state- 
ments are  printed  on  the  sack,  in  obe- 
dience to  a  State  law  or  for  any  other 
reason,  the  Federal  act  requires  that 
they  be  truthful  and  complete. 

"  The  Federal  law,  however,  has  some 
control  over  what  goes  into  the  sack," 


Mr.  Bidwell  declared.  "  It  defines  as  un- 
lawful the  mixture  of  a  poisonous  or 
harmful  material  with  the  feed,  and 
harmless  nonfood  material,  if  added  to 
the  feed,  must  be  declared  in  the  label- 
ing. For  example,  a  poultry  scratch  feed 
containing  grit  and  charcoal  must  be 
labeled  '  scratch  feed  with  grit  and  char- 
coal,' as  these  materials  are  considered 
to  have  no  food  value." 

As  an  example  of  action  under  the 
food  and  drugs  act,  Mr.  Bidwell  men- 
tioned a  carload  of  so-called  "  molasses 
feed,"  shipped  into  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. Federal  agents  found  that  this 
feed  consisted  of  rice  hulls  and  molasses. 
Molasses  and  rice  bran  are  valuable 
feeds,  but  rice  hulls  are  worthless  as 
feed.  The  Government  seized  the  feed 
and  the  court  condemned  it  and  ordered 
the  United  States  marshal  to  destroy  it. 


Prague  International  Congress 

to  Consider  World  Agriculture 


World  agricultural  policies,  with  a 
view  to  organizing  agricultural  produc- 
tion in  different  countries  so  as  to  equal- 
ize supply  with  demand,  will  be  consid- 
ered at  the  Fifteenth  International  Con- 
gress of  Agriculture  at  Prague,  Czecho- 
slovakia, June  5  to  8,  1931.  Ninety-two 
national  agricultural  associations  from  27 
countries  will  participate  in  this  congress 
to  be  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  In- 
ternational Commission  of  Agriculture. 

These  congresses  are  held  every  two 
years  in  different  countries  under  the 
auspices  of  the  government  of  the  coun- 
try where  each  is  held.  The  program 
this  year  is  separated  into  seven  sec- 
tions :  Agrarian  policies  and  rural  econ- 
omy ;  agricultural  education  and  exten- 
sion ;  agricultural  cooperation ;  vegetable 
production  ;  animal  production  ;  agricul- 
tural industries,   and  the  rural  woman. 


Cotton  Standards  Conference  to 
Meet  in  Washington  Next  Month 


The  International  Universal  Cotton 
Standards  Conference  of  1931,  which 
would  ordinarily  be  held  on  March  9,  was 
postponed  until  May  9,  to  accommo- 
date some  of  the  delegates  of  the  Euro- 
pean associations,  who  plan  to  attend  the 
Sixth  Biennial  Congress  of  the  Inter- 
national Chamber  of  Commerce  in  Wash- 
ington the  early  part  of  May.  The  pre- 
liminary sessions  of  the  conference  will 
start  on  May  9,  and  the  work  of  approv- 
ing the  universal  cotton  standards  will 
begin  on  May  11. 

The  universal  cotton  standard  agree- 
ments between  the  department  and  the 
nine  leading  cotton  exchanges  and  asso- 
ciations of  Europe  provide  for  biennial 
meetings  in  Washington  for  the  purpose 
of  examining  and  approving  40  or  more 
sets  of  copies  of  the  original  universal 
standards,  and  additional  sets  that  may 
be  required  for  the  department  and  the 
associations  during  the  2-year  period  be- 
ginning on  August  1  following  each 
meeting. 

The  European  exchanges  and  associa- 
tions to  be  represented  at  the  conference 


Farmers  Compare  Separate  Cost 
Items  at  Potato  Outlook  Meeting 


An  innovation  at  outlook  meetings 
with  farmers  was  introduced  late  in  Feb- 
ruary in  the  potato  sections  of  Idaho, 
according  to  Louis  H.  Bean,  senior  agri- 
cultural economist,  Bureau  of  Agricul- 
tural Economics,  when  H.  E.  Drobish, 
secretary  of  the  Pacific  Northwest  Potato 
Committee,  by  whom  the  outlook  meet- 
ings were  called,  discussed  the  applica- 
tion of  the  outlook  to  Idaho  conditions. 
Mr.  Drobish  asked  the  farmers  present 
what  their  separate  cost  items  were  (for 
seed,  planting,  harvesting,  etc.).  Out  of 
these  estimates  furnished  by  the  group 
approximate  average  costs  for  the  com- 
munity were  determined.  These  aver- 
age costs  were  then  compared  with  cur- 
rent prices  and  with  price  prospects  for 
1931.  Growers  were  urged  to  study  their 
costs  in  relation  to  these  rough  estimates 
for  the  community  and  to  take  into  ac- 
count the  prospects  for  potatoes,  and  for 
sugar  beets  and  other  competitive  crops 
before  they  made  their  final  plans  for 
the  1931  potato  crop. 


SLIGHT  INCREASE  IN  WORLD'S  WOOL 


A  small  increase  in  world  production 
of  wool  for  the  1930-31  season,  outside 
Russia  and  China,  compared  with  pro- 
duction the  preceding  year  is  reported  in 
preliminary  estimates  by  the  Foreign 
Agricultural  Service.  Production  in  18 
countries,  which  supply  about  four-fifths 
of  the  world's  wool,  is  estimated  at 
2,70S,000,000  pounds,  compared  with 
2,674,000,000  pounds  in  1929,  and  with 
2,728,000,000  pounds  in  1928. 

Other  outstanding  factors  in  the  cur- 
rent world  wool  situation,  according  to 
the  Foreign  Agricultural  Service,  are 
continued  low  consumption  in  most  of 
the  important  wool  consuming  countries, 
increased  exports  from  and  reduced 
stocks  in  exporting  countries,  but  in- 
creased stocks  in  Europe  and  the  United 
States,  and  world  wool  prices  materially 
lower  than  prices  a  year  ago,  but  advanc- 
ing in  recent  weeks  from  the  unusually 
low  levels  reached  in  the  decline. 


next  month  are :  Liverpool  Cotton  Asso- 
ciation (Ltd.),  Liverpool,  England;  Man- 
chester Cotton  Association  (Ltd.),  Man- 
chester, England ;  Syndicat  du  Com- 
merce des  Cotons  au  Havre,  Havre, 
France  ;  Bremer  Baumwollborse,  Bremen, 
Germany ;  Associazione  Itaiiana  Facista 
degli  Industriali  Cotonieri,  Milan,  Italy ; 
Marche  de  Coton  a  Band,  Ghent,  Bel- 
gium ;  Centro  Algodonero  de  Barcelona, 
Barcelona,  Spain ;  Vereeniging  voor  den 
Katoenhandel  te  Rotterdam,  Rotterdam, 
Holland ;  Federation  of  Master  Cotton 
Spinners'  Associations  (Ltd.),  of  Eng- 
land, Manchester,  England. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  delegates, 
the  department  invites  various  organiza- 
tions, growers,  manufacturers,  and  mer- 
chants to  send  representatives  to  the  con- 
ference. A  representative  of  the  Japan 
Cotton  Spinners'  Association  and  the 
Japan  Cotton  Merchants'  Union  attended 
the  1929  meeting.  These  associations 
will  probably  be  represented  by  at  least 
one  delegate  this  year. 
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Englimd  to  Head  Section  of  War 
Policies  Commission  Secretariat 


Secretary  Hyde  has  designated  Eric 
Englund,  Assistant  Chief  of  the  Bureau 
of  Agricultural  Economics,  to  head  an  ag- 
ricultural section  of  the  secretariat  of  the 
War  Policies  Commission.  This  commis- 
sion was  created  by  the  passage  of  House 
Joint  Resolution  251  on  June  27,  1930, 
"to  study  and  consider  amending  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  to  provide 
that  private  property  may  be  taken  by 
Congress  for  public  use  during  war  and 
methods  of  equalizing  the  burdens  and  to 
remove  the  profits  of  war,  together  with  a 
study  of  policies  to  be  pursued  in  event  of 
war.  The  commission  shall  report  defi- 
nite recommendations  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States  to  be  by  him  transmit- 
ted to  the  Congress  not  later  than  the 
first  Monday  in  December.  1931,  together 
with  copies  of  its  proceedings  and  hear- 
ings and  to  report  if,  in  their  opinion, 
any  constitutional  amendment  be  neces- 
sary to  accomplish  the  purposes  desired : 
Provided,  That  said  commission  shall  not 
consider  and  shall  not  report  upon  the 
conscription  of  labor.'' 

"  The  task  of  the  commission,"  said 
Robert  H.  Montgomery,  executive  secre- 
tary of  the  War  Policies  Commission,  in  a 
letter  confirming  Mr.  Englund*s  appoint- 
ment, "  may  *  *  *  be  stated  as  the 
development  of  a  comprehensive  and  con- 
crete plan  under  which  the  Nation's  vital 
needs  could  be  met  in  war,  in  such  a  man- 
ner that  profiteering  would  be  impossible. 
or  at  least  be  reduced  to  the  minimum, 
and  which  would  require  from  all  citizens 
and  from  every  material  thing  contribu- 
tions in  accordance  with  principles  of 
justice  and  equity." 

The  membership  of  the  War  Policies 
Commission  is  as  follows :  From  the  Sen- 
ate, David  A.  Reed.  Arthur  H.  Yanden- 
berg,  Joseph  T.  Robinson,  and  Claude  A. 
Swanson :  from  the  House,  Lindley  H. 
Hadley,  William  P.  Holaday,  Ross  A.  Col- 
lins, and  John  J.  Mc Swain ;  Secretary  of 
War  Patrick  J.  Hurley ;  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  Charles  F.  Adams ;  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  Arthur  M.  Hyde ;  Secretary 
of  Commerce  Robert  P.  Lamont ;  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  William  X.  Doak ;  and  At- 
torney General  William  DeWitt  Mitchell. 


Meat  Production  and  Consumption 
Decreased  in  1930,  Figures  Show 


Total  production  and  consumption  of 
meats  in  the  United  States  last  year 
was  the  smallest  since  1922,  and  per 
capita  consumption  of  meats  was  the 
smallest  since  1919,  according  to  esti- 
mates by  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics. 

The  bureau  places  total  production  of 
dressed  meat,  not  including  lard,  at  16,- 
394.000.000  pounds  in  1930,  as  compared 
with  16.803.000.000  pounds  in  1929  and 
16,295.000,000  pounds  in  1922.  All  of 
the  decrease  in  1930  as  compared  with 
1929  was  in  pork. 

The  1930  production  of  beef  was  6.076.- 
000.000  pounds,  compared  with  6.065.- 
000.000  pounds  in  1929 ;  veal  S33.0OO.000 
pounds,    against    S16.000,000    pounds    in 


1929;  lamb  and  mutton  S20.000.000 
pounds,  against  699.000.000  pounds;  and 
pork  S.665.000.000  pounds,  against 
9,223.000.000  pounds. 

Production  of  beef  increased  slightly, 
owing  to  heavier  weights  of  cattle 
slaughtered  and  a  larger  farm  slaughter, 
but  total  consumption  decreased  as  a 
result  of  slightly  larger  exports  and 
smaller  imports.  Total  exports  of  all 
meats,  excluding  lard,  last  year  were 
the  smallest  in  31  years.  Total  veal  pro- 
duction and  consumption  were  slightly 
larger  last  year  than  in  1929.  Lamb  and 
mutton  showed  the  greatest  relative  in- 
crease in  both  production  and  consump- 
tion. Lamb  production  has  increased  50 
per  cent  since  1922. 


MECHANICAL  HEN  GOES  SPANISH 


The  agricultural  note  from  the  United 
States  in  the  Spanish  edition  of  the  Pan 
American  Bulletin  for  March  is  a  de- 
scription, accompanied  by  a  large  half- 
tone, of  the  department's  mechanical  hen 
prepared  by  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Indus- 
try and  the  Office  of  Exhibits  for  the 
world's  poultry  congress  in  England  last 
summer.  "  La  gallina  mecanica,"  says 
the  legend,  "  ha  llamado  la  atencion  en 
las  ciudades  donde  ha  sido  exhibida," 
meaning,  "  The  mechanical  hen  has  at- 
tracted attention  in  the  cities  where  it 
has  been  exhibited." 


FLORIDA  PUSHES  TICK  ERADICATION 


Florida  has  taken  another  step  toward 
eradicating  the  cattle-fever  tick  within 
its  borders.  Nine  counties  in  the  central 
part  of  the  State  started  a  tick-clean-up 
campaign  on  March  16.  The  area  in- 
cludes Citrus.  Sumter,  Lake.  Orange, 
Seminole,  Brevard,  and  Indian  River 
Counties,  and  parts  of  St.  Lucie  and  Os- 
ceola Counties.  At  a  recent  meeting  of 
the  State  Live  Stock  Sanitary  Board 
plans  were  matured  for  a  systematic  dip- 
ping campaign. 

On  July  1,  1906.  when  systematic  tick 
eradication  in  the  United  States  began, 
the  entire  State  of  Florida,  67  counties, 
was  under  ban.  On  December  1,  1930, 
tbe  number  of  counties  under  quarantine 
was  31.  The  expected  early  success  of 
tick  eradication  in  the  nine  counties  now 
undertaking  the  work  will  further  reduce 
the  serious  loss  which  ticks  impose  on  the 
livestock  industry. 


The  Human  Factor  is  Important 
in  the  Control  of  Hog  Cholera 


WHY  SOME  CITY  WATER  BUBBLES 


Water  from  many  city  systems  has 
been  milky  and  bubbly  at  times  recently 
because  of  tbe  1930  drought,  according 
to  C.  F.  Marvin,  Chief  of  the  Weather 
Bureau. 

Wherever  last  summer's  drought  has 
been  prolonged  and  tbe  water  has 
drained  from  the  topsoil,  Mr.  Marvin 
explains,  the  rivers  are  now  fed  almost 
entirely  by  spring  water  coming  from 
underground.  This  water  is  highly 
charged  with  minerals.  In  cities  that 
draw  their  supply  from  such  rivers  and 
treat  it  with  chemicals  to  make  it  safe 
for  drinking,  the  chemicals  frequently 
react  with  the  mineral  and  release  car- 
bon dioxide  in  the  water.  In  reality,  the 
pipes  then  carry  charged  water. 


"  In  the  control  of  hog  cholera  the 
human  element  is  a  predominant  factor 
and  not  always  a  favorable  one,"  says 
Dr.  T.  P.  White,  Bureau  of  Animal  In- 
dustry, who  has  just  visited  regions 
which  have  recently  suffered  losses  from 
hog  cholera. 

"  False  assurance  by  nostrum  vendors 
that  hog  cholera  is  not  dangerous  if  their 
medicine  is  used,  is  costly  advice,"  says 
Doctor  White.  Of  many  so-called  cholera 
cures  and  medicinal  remedies  tested  from 
time  to  time,  none  have  been  found  effec- 
tive. Other  causes  of  loss  from  hog 
cholera,  besides  the  use  of  worthless  nos- 
trums, are  the  treatment  of  swine  by 
unskilled  or  careless  persons  and  delay 
in  immunizing  herds  that  have  been  ex- 
posed to  cholera:  The  value  of  immun- 
ization and  of  sanitary  precautions  is 
well  established. 

Although  in  the  last  four  years  losses 
from  this  disease  have  been  less  than  for 
many  preceding  years.  Doctor  White 
says,  continued  infection  exists,  as  indi- 
cated by  sporadic  outbreaks  in  various 
parts  of  the  country.  Department  veteri- 
narians in  the  principal  hog-raising 
States  are  ready  to  assist  farmers  and 
veterinary  practitioners  by  conducting 
autopsies,  making  diagnoses,  and  pointing 
out  specific  methods  of  sanitation  and 
immunization. 


TB  ERADICATION  PROGRESSES 


Tuberculin  testing  of  cattle  gained  an 
impetus  at  the  beginning  of  the  new 
year.  The  total  number  of  cattle  tested 
in  January  was  1,173,467.  which  is  mate- 
rially larger  than  the  average  of  monthly 
tests  last  year  and  exceeds  by  220.958 
the  number  of  cattle  tested  in  January. 
1930.  The  situation  reflects  an  increas- 
ing interest  in  eradication  work  on  the 
part  of  livestock  owners  and  cooperat- 
ing officials,  says  Dr.  A.  E.  Wight,  in 
charge  of  bovine  tuberculosis  eradication. 

Work  throughout  the  country  was  in- 
tensive. In  Wisconsin,  Iowa,  Illinois, 
and  Pennsylvania  the  number  of  cattle 
tested  exceeded  100.000  in  each  State. 
The  number  of  "  modified  accredited 
counties"  (signifying  practical  freedom 
from  bovine  tuberculosis)  increased  by 
27  during  January,  making  a  total  of 
1.123.  which  is  materially  more  than  one- 
third  of  the  counties  of  the  country.  At 
the  end  of  the  month  the  number  of  cat- 
tle on  the  waiting  list  exceeded  2.415.000. 


American  consumers  to-day  prefer 
small  cuts  of  beef  that  are  tender  and 
palatable.  As  a  result  producers  are  try- 
ing to  meet  the  new  demand  and  to  offset 
increased  operating  costs  by  producing 
cattle  fat  enough  for  slaughter  at  com- 
paratively early  ages.  The  department, 
in  a  3-year  experiment  at  Grain  Valley, 
Mo.,  in  cooperation  with  the  University 
of  Missouri,  found  that  well-bred  beef 
calves  fed  grain  before  weaning  weighed 
more  than  550  pounds  when  approxi- 
mately S  months  old.  whereas  calves 
which  received  no  grain  weighed  100 
pounds  less. 
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START  CONCERTED  DRIVE 
AGAINST  STINKING  SMUT 


Department    Joins    Local    Agencies 
Combating  $5,000,000  Disease 
of  Wheat 


As  part  of  a  concerted  effort  to  reduce 
losses  from  stinking  smut  of  wheat, 
which  last  year  amounted  to  $5,000,000 
in  the  spring-wheat  area  alone,  a  stren- 
uous attempt  to  clean  up  the  infection 
in  a  single  county  is  being  made  this 
year  in  Minnesota,  through  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  State  College  of  Agriculture, 
the  Northwest  Crop  Improvement  Asso- 
ciation, and  the  department. 

Agricultural  workers  in  other  States  in 
the  spring- wheat  belt — Montana,  North 
Dakota,  and  South  Dakota — are  prepared 
to  watch  closely  for  the  results,  with  the 
idea  of  combating  smut  by  this  means  should 
it  prove  successful.  By  showing  what  can 
be  done  in  a  single  county  it  is  thought 
that  similar  efforts  for  eradicating  the 
disease  can  be  organized  over  a  wider  area. 

1930  Record  Year  for  Smut 
From  1925  on,  stinking  smut  in  spring 
wheat  increased  rather  alarmingly,  cut- 
ting down  yields  and  lowering  quality, 
according  to  Dr.  Royal  J.  Haskell,  exten- 
sion plant  pathologist.  The  number  of 
cars  grading  "  smutty  "  at  terminal  mar- 
kets in  the  fall  of  1930  broke  all  records. 
The  heaviest  part  of  the  bill  for  smut 
falls  on  the  farmer.  In  some  cases  the 
discount  for  smutty  wheat  is  as  much  as 
20  cents  a  bushel. 

In  Lac  qui  Parle  County,  Minn.,  the 
percentage  of  cars  grading  "  smutty  "  on 
the  Minneapolis  market  increased  from 
one-fifth  of  all  cars  of  the  1928  crop 
shipped  to  three-fifths  of  the  cars  of  the 
1930  crop.  The  loss  from  discounts  on 
smutty  wheat  was  $21,158  for  the  1930 
crop,  County  Agent  Lynn  Sheldon  esti- 
mates, and  the  loss  in  yield  was  $22,500, 
making  a  total  loss  to  the  county  of 
$43,658.  Deciding  that  something  had  to 
be  done  to  stop  this  loss,  Mr.  Sheldon 
called  a  conference  of  some  of  his  leading 
wheat  farmers  in  February.  Doctor 
Haskell  represented  the  department. 
The  conference  decided  to  put  on  a  full 
program  for  control,  getting  farmers  to 
practice  seed  treatment. 

The  program  includes  demonstrations 
of  methods  and  results  of  seed  treatment. 
Methods  and  apparatus  for  treating  seed  on 
the  farm,  by  both  the  dry  and  liquid  proc- 
esses, will  be  described.  The  assistance 
of  elevator  managers  has  been  enlisted. 
Some  of  the  elevator  managers  are  setting 
up  treating  machines  to  do  custom  work. 
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CREDIT  ASSOCIATIONS 
HAVE  PERMANENT  VALUE 


Organizations    Aided    by     Federal 

Funds     Not     for     Present 

Emergency  Alone 


J.  F.  KENDRICK 

Assistant  Secretary  R.  W.  Dunlap  has  selected 
as  his  secretary  J.  F.  Kendrick,  of  Columbus, 
Ohio,  to  succeed  J.  O.  Grandstaff,  who  recently 
joined  the  staff  of  the  animal  husbandry  division, 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry. 

Mr.  Kendrick,  who  holds  B.  S.  (1926)  and 
M.  S.  (1927)  degrees  from  Ohio  State  University, 
was  county  agent  for  Champaign  County,  Ohio, 
for  three  years.  The  first  of  this  year  he  en- 
tered the  rural  economics  department  of  Ohio 
State  University  to  engage  in  cooperative  mark- 
eting research. 


Morrison  Sails  for  England 

to  Study  Ornamental  Plants 


B.  Y.  Morrison,  in  charge  of  orna- 
mental plant  investigations  of  the  Office 
of  Foreign  Plant  Introduction  in  the 
Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  sailed  on  the 
George  Washington,  March  18,  for 
Europe,  where  he  will  study  new  and 
improved  plant  types,  as  well  as  the  pro- 
cedure of  handling  ornamental  plant  ma- 
terial in  the  British  Isles,  France,  Ger- 
many, Italy,  and  Holland.  He  will  make 
a  special  study  of  the  ornamental  ma- 
terial and  practice  at  the  Kew  Garden 
and  the  Edinburgh  Garden  and  in  some 
of  the  important  botanic  gardens  on  the 
continent,  as  well  as  the  plantings  of 
leading  nursery  firms.  Propagation  and 
handling  of  ornamental  plant  material 
were  under  development  in  European 
gardens  for  centuries  before  such  work 
was  started  in  the  United  States,  and  it 
is  believed  a  closer  study  of  their  methods 
will  be  of  great  benefit  to  the  plant  work- 
ers of  this  country.  Mr.  Morrison  will 
also  study  developments  in  the  breeding 
of  ornamental  flowering  plants. 


The  National  Advisory  Loan  Commit- 
tee wishes  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  the 
credit  associations  which  will  be  aided 
by  part  of  the  $20,000,000  appropriated 
by  Congress  for  agricultural  rehabilita- 
tion are  expected  to  be  permanent  insti- 
tutions, according  to  a  statement  re- 
cently made  by  B.  C.  Powell,  a  member  of 
the  committee. 

"  The  idea  prevails  in  the  minds  of 
many  that  this  is  purely  emergency 
financing,"  said  Mr.  Powell,  "  but  if  the 
organizers  of  these  agricultural  credit 
corporations  and  livestock  loan  compa- 
nies and  similar  organizations  do  not 
take  advantage  of  the  opportunity  to 
make  them  permanent,  they  will  fail  to 
accomplish  what  is  really  intended  under 
the  act  of  Congress  which  made  Federal 
money  available  for  this  purpose. 
New  Scheme  Meets  Farmers'  Needs 

"  The  opportunity  exists  through  Fed- 
eral aid  to  attract  funds  from  outside 
the  usual  sources  when  these  associa- 
tions are  supported  by  sufficient  local  cap- 
ital and  are  well  managed.  Those  who 
take  advantage  of  this  opportunity  to 
form  credit  associations  should  plan  to 
make  them  a  permanent  part  of  the 
financing  system  of  their  communities.  It 
is  true  that  these  Federal  funds  must  be 
repaid  within  two  years,  but  it  is  the 
opinion  of  the  members  of  the  National 
Advisory  Loan  Committee  that  if  these 
organizations  are  properly  managed  for 
two  years  the  farmers  will  become  ac- 
customed to  their  requirements  and  will 
find  that  this  new  method  is  so  well 
adapted  to  their  needs  that  they  will 
have  no  desire  to  return  to  the  old  un- 
certain methods. 

"The  funds  administered  by  this  com- 
mittee should  be  considered  in  no  sense 
a  gift.  We  wish  the  farmer  in  the 
drought  States  to  know  that  there  is 
already  available  a  better  credit  method 
and  to  invite  his  use  of  this  better 
method. 

Rural  Bankers  Are  He'ped 

"The  committee  feels  that  it  can  ex- 
pect the  complete  and  cordial  cooperation 
of  the  rural  banker  if  for  no  other  rea- 
son than  that  this  method  enables  him  to 
furnish  to  his  former  customers  credit 
that  is  surely  not  now  available  at  many 
of  the  smaller  commercial  banks.  If  the 
country  banker  is  analyzing  his  business 
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from  day  to  day.  he  must  admit  that  most 
of  the  current  deposits  come  to  his  banK 
in  the  form  of  funds  made  available 
through  the  distribution  of  loans  for  feed, 
seed,  "and  fertilizer.  This  money  is  al- 
ready relieving-  the  strain  on  the  rural 
bank  and  is  making  available  to  the  bank 
for  purelv  commercial  purposes  iunds 
that  were  formerly  tied  up  when  loaned 
to  farmers  for  periods  averaging  S 
months.  When  credit  associations  have 
been  formed  and  when  discounts  are ;  com- 
ing back  to  the  farmer  from  the  Inter- 
mediate Credit  Bank,  these  funds  will 
continue  to  swell  the  deposits  of  local 
banks  and  will  make  bank  funds  avail- 
able in  fields  other  than  agricultural,  in 
fields  where  recently  they  have  been  woe- 
fullv  lacking.  This  will  enable  the  rural 
banker  to  turn  his  attention  to  the  de- 
velopment of  these  other  lines  of  buisness 
and  will  also  make  funds  available  to 
merchants,  professional  men,  and  many 
others  entitled  to  borrow  from  local 
banks,  once  the  farmer's  credit  needs 
have  been  looked  after.  _ 

"  Our  committee  has  not  available  de- 
finite  information  as  to  the  percentage 
of  business  coming  from  agricultural 
loans,  but  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the 
greater  part  of  each  income  in  tne 
drought  areas  comes  indirectly  from  the 
farms.  The  best  proof  of  this  statement 
is  the  well-recognized  fact  that  when  the 
farmer  fails  to  make  a  crop,  the  mer- 
chants, publishers,  and  professional  men 
in  the  town  soon  feel  the  pinch. 

Aid  of  Leaders  Is  Necessary 

"The  Federal  fund  available  for  use 
in  the  purchase  of  stock  in*  agricultural 
credit  corporations  and  similar  organiza- 
tions will,  of  course,  not  benefit  the 
farmers  in  any  easy,  automatic  manner. 
We  must  have  the  aid  of  leaders  who 
can  see  the  benefits  that  will  follow  if 
these  organizations  are  formed,  and  who 
will  assert  their  leadership  by  analyzing 
this  new  credit  field  and  immediately 
bringing  together  for  a  free  discussion 
of  benefits  "all  those  in  the  community 
who  are  interested. 

"  The  time  is  already  upon  us  for  start- 
ing new  corporations.  The  State  advi- 
sorv  loan  committees  have  been  formed 
and  their  members  are  ready  to  serve  all 
communities.  The  most  imperative  thing 
now  is  for  capable  and  energetic  persons 
in  local  communities  to  take  action  with- 
out delay. 

"No    credit   association  that    fails   to 
realize    the    importance    of    management 
will  be  able  to  extend  the  aid  that  Secre- 
tary Hvde  and  his   State  and  National 
loan  committees  hope  it  can  make  avail- 
able to  farmers.     One  reason  for  this  is 
that   applications   by  farmers  for  loans 
from  these  organizations  must  go  finally 
to  the  Federal  Intermediate  Credit  Bank 
of   the    district   for    approval.      If   local 
management  is  not  good,  applications   in 
all  probability,  will  be  returned.     On  the 
other  hand,  if  men  of  good  character  and 
good     business     judgment     have     given 
thought   to   an   application,   there   is  no 
reason  to  believe  it  will  not  be  approved 
and  funds  made  available  at  once.    Fail- 
ure to  take  into  consideration  the  simple 
fact  that  the  Federal  Intermediate  Credit 
Bank  is  the  source  from  which  much  of 
the    money   loaned   to    farmers    through 
this  channel  must  come  is  likely  to  rum 
the  prospects  of  the  local  credit  associa- 
tion and  to  restrict  the  credit  opportuni- 
ties of  the  local  farmers." 


National  Dairy  Outlook  Meeting 
Advances  Program  for  Industry 


The  outlook  meeting  called  by  the 
American  Dairv  Federation  (The  Offi- 
cial Record  for  March  21.  1931)  proved 
so  satisfactorv  that  it  probably  will  be 
made  an  annual  event,  say  members  of 
the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics 
who  attended.  .  . 

At    this    conference,    unique    m    being 
sponsored  bv  the  industry  and  in  mark- 
ing the  first  national  dairy  outlook  dis- 
cussion bv  the  industry  with  the  depart- 
ment, the  dairy  representatives  indorsed 
the  work  now  being  done  by  the  depart- 
ment in  the  interests   of  this  industry. 
The    conference    recommended    the    ap- 
l  pointment  of  a  committee  of  dairy  repre- 
i  sentatives  to  collaborate  with  the  Bureau 
of  Agricultural   Economics   in   collecting 
statistics  and  analyzing  and  interpreting 
such     information.     Another     committee 
was   appointed  to  investigate  the  possi- 
i  bilities  of  a  dairy  information  clearing 
house,  under  the  agricultural  marketing 
|  act,  this  committee  to  cooperate  with  the 
i  Bureau  of  Dairy  Industry. 

The  meeting  was  well  attended.  The 
j  industry  was  represented  by  members  of 
the  cattle  breeding  associations,  manu- 
facturers  of  dairy  machinery  and  sup- 
plies,  and  dairy  products  distributors 
and  manufacturers.  Several  representa- 
'  fives  of  national  dairy  organizations 
were  present.  A.  J.  Glover,  president  of 
the  American  Dairy  Federation,  acted  as 
chairman. 

The  following  members  of  the  Bureau 
of  Agricultural  Economics  presented  re- 
ports and  took  part  in  the  discussions: 
N.  A.  Olsen.  chief  of  the  bureau.  C.  L. 
Holmes,  in  charge,  division  of  farm  man- 
agement and  costs,  L.  M.  Davis.  E.  E. 
Gaumnitz.  J.  B.  Shepard.  W.  H.  Ebling. 
and  E.  E.  Vial.  O.  E.  Reed,  chief  of  the 
Bureau  of  Dairy  Industry,  discussed  the 
work  of  his  bureau  in  relation  to  the 
dairv  interests.  Dr.  W.  E.  Cotton  and 
Dr.  A.  E.  Wight,  of  the  Bureau  of  Ani- 
mal Industry,  outlined  the  work  of  that 
bureau  in  controlling  tuberculosis,  abor- 
tion, and  garget  in  dairy  cattle. 


vear  average  of  85.9  on  that  date.  The 
reduction  since  January  has  been  6  birds 
per  flock,  compared  with  a  5-year  aver- 
age reduction  of  1.8  birds  in  this  period. 
Layings  per  farm  flock  on  March  1 
averaged  35.7  eggs  compared  with  38.6 
eggs  on  March  1.  1930.  and  32  for  the 
o^vear  average.  The  aggregate  of  the 
layings  per  flock  on  January  1,  February 
1,  and  March  1  combined  is  75.3  eggs, 
compared  with  71.5  in  1930  and  64.9  in 
the  5  years  1925-1929. 


GRADES  FOR  CALFSKINS  ISSUED 


Tentative  standards  for  market  classes 
and  grades  of  kips  and  calfskins  have 
been  issued  by  the  Bureau  of  Agricul- 
tural Economics.  The  grades  have  been 
drawn  to  conform  to  approved  trading 
practices  in  these  industries.  Bureau 
officials  believe  that  if  the  standards  are 
applied  generally,  producers  will  pay 
more  attention  to  improving  the  quality 
of  the  raw  product.  They  also  believe 
that  business  relations  among  all 
branches  of  the  industry  will  be  im- 
proved. .  . 

The  standards  are  tentative  and  then- 
use  permissive.  The  bureau  is  asking 
the  various  industries  for  suggestions  and 
criticism,  so  that  when  the  standards  are 
issued  in  final  form  they  will  represent 
the  experience  and  best  judgment  of  the 
industries.  ,     , 

Copies  of  the  proposed  standards  may 
be  obtained  from  the  Bureau  of  Agri- 
cultural Economics,  Washington,  D.  C. 


QUALITY  MEAT  GRADING  GROWS 


FEWER  HENS  LAYING  MORE  EGGS 


Egg  production  per  farm  flock  the  first 
three  months  of  this  year  increased 
markedly  over  the  corresponding  period 
a  year  ago.  in  spite  of  a  sharp  reduction 
in'the  number  of  hens  and  pullets  of  lay- 
ing age.  according  to  the  Bureau  of  Agri- 
cultural Economics. 

The  heaw  layings  this  year  are  at- 
tributed to'  the  open  winter,  but  the 
bureau  believes  that  the  reaction  to  be 
expected  later  to  a  lower  seasonal  rate 
of  lavings  per  hen,  accentuated  by  tne 
smaller  number  of  layers,  will  tend  to 
reduce  layings  per  flock  to  below  the 
level  of  recent  years.  The  bureaus  fig- 
ure* cover  reports  from  22.000  crop  cor- 
respondents, excluding  flocks  numbering 
400  or  more  hens  and  pullets  of  laying 
age  on  January.  1. 

On  March  1  the  number  of  hens  and 
pullets  of  laying  age  in  farm  flocks  ot 
crop  reporters  averaged  S3.6  per  farm, 
compared  with  88  a  year  ago,  and  a  o- 


More  than  34.000.000  pounds  of  beef 
was  graded  and  stamped  for  quality  in 
the  last  six  months  of  1930.  as  com- 
pared with  22,500.000  pounds  in  the 
same  period  in  1929.  according  to  the 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics. 

This  increase  evidences  a  widespread 
consumer  demand  for  a  high-quality  beef 
and  should  stimulate  improvement  in 
livestock  management,  the  bureau  be- 
lieves. The  beef  is  graded  and  stamped 
so  that  each  retail  cut  carries  the  Gov- 
ernment grade  designation. 

The  beef  stamping  and  grading  serv- 
ice was  started  experimentally  by  the 
bureau  in  1927.  It  met  with  immediate 
success  in  that  retailers,  hotels,  restau- 
rants, and  homemakers  were  able  for 
the  first  time  to  buy  beef  on  the  basis 
of  uniform  grade.  The  service  is  per- 
missive. 


HEARING  ON  MAPES  STANDARDS 


A  public  hearing  to  consider  the  tenta- 
tive standards  under  the  Mapes  amend- 
ment to  the  food  and  drugs  act  for  canned 
apricots,  cherries,  and  tomatoes  will  be 
held  April  13.  1931.  at  10.30  a.  m,  m  room 
411  Bieber  Building,  1358  B  street  SW.. 
Washington,  D.  C.  For  the  convenience 
of  those  who  can  not  readily  attend  the 
bearing  in  Washington,  a  supplemental 
bearing  will  be  Held  on  Tuesday  April 
14   at  2.30  p.  m.,  at  the  headquarters  of 
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the  Western  Inspection  District  of  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration,  room 
33,  United  States  Appraiser's  Stores, 
Sansome  and  Washington  Streets,  San 
Francisco,  Calif. 


ANNOUNCE  CROP-REPORTING  DATES 


Dates  for  the  issuance  of  the  7  cotton 
reports  and  11  reports  on  other  crops  by 
the  Crop  Reporting  Board  have  been  ap- 
proved by  Secretary  Hyde.  State  data 
for  crops  other  than  cotton  will  be  pub- 
lished either  at  5  p.  in.  or  9  a.  m.  follow- 
ing the  publication  of  the  Federal  figures. 
A  list  of  these  dates  and  descriptions  of 
the  reports  to  be  issued  may  be  obtained 
from  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Eco- 
nomics. Dates  have  been  set  also  for  the 
release  of  the  cotton  grade  and  staple 
reports. 


Advise  Heavier  Applications  of 
Nitrogen  to  Orchards  This  Year 


Earlier  and  slightly  heavier  applica- 
tions of  nitrogen  fertilizer  this  spring 
to  stimulate  the  fruit  buds  in  orchards 
affected  by  last  year's  drought  are  rec- 
ommended by  the  department.  Fruit 
trees  in  many  regions  are  facing  the 
coming  season  in  an  impoverished  con- 
dition. The  trees  were  unable  to  store 
up  the  usual  quantities  of  starches, 
sugars,  and  other  food  materials  on 
which  early  growth  depends  and  should 
be  stimulated  as  much  as  possible. 

The  department  suggests  also  that 
orchards  in  sod  be  broken  up,  except 
where  there  is  danger  of  the  soil  wash- 
ing. It  does  not  advise  against  keeping 
orchards  in  sod  mulch  in  normal  times 
with  normal  rainfall.  Sod-mulch  cul- 
ture seems  to  be  an  economical  and  bene- 
ficial method  of  orchard  management 
under  many  soil  conditions.  This  year, 
however,  sod  in  the  sod-mulch  orchards 
can  be  broken  up  to  good  advantage  and 
will  provide  a  definite  stimulation  for  a 
year  or  two,  releasing  nitrogen,  pro- 
viding organic  matter,  and  increasing  the 
moisture-holding  capacity  of  the  soil. 


To  Devote  Area  in  Minnesota  to 
Study  of   Fur-Animal  Diseases 


For  investigations  by  the  Bureau  of 
Biological  Survey  and  the  University  of 
Minnesota  on  diseases  of  fur  animals, 
Minnesota  is  setting  aside  an  area  of  ap- 
proximately 27  square  miles  in  the  region 
south  of  Lake  Alexander  and  Fish  Trap 
Lake,  in  Morrison  County.  According  to 
Dr.  R.  G.  Green,  of  the  University  Med- 
ical School,  it  is  planned  to  convert  part 
of  the  area  into  a  wild-life  refuge,  and 
to  study  over  the  whole  area  diseases  of 
wild  animals  and  birds.  No  infectious 
disease  has  yet  been  discovered  in  the 
animals  or  birds  there,  though  tularemia 
has  been  found  in  the  wood  ticks.  Ruffed 
grouse  appear  now  to  be  the  most  rap- 
idly developing  species  on  the  reserva- 
tion. 


EGG  QUALITY  RETAINED 
BY  NEW  VACUUM  METHOD 


Food   Bacteriologist   Develops   Effective 
Process  of  Dipping  Fresh 

Eggs 


How  to  seal  the  pores  in  the  shell 
of  an  egg  so  that  it  will  retain  much  of 
irs  fresh  quality  during  cold  storage  is 
one  of  the  recent  discoveries  in  the  food 
research  division  of  the  Bureau  of 
Chemistry  and  Soils.  T.  L.  Swenson, 
bacteriologist  of  that  division,  found 
that  fresh  eggs  dipped  in  oil  and  sub- 
jected to  carbon-dioxide  gas  in  a  vacuum 
will  retain  practically  all  of  their  origi- 
nal moisture  and  carbon  dioxide.  Im- 
pairment of  quality  generally  results 
when  these  two  constituents  are  lost. 

Mr.  Swenson  dips  the  eggs  in  oil  in 
an  air-tight  chamber,  then  pumps  out 
some  of  the  air  to  create  a  partial 
vacuum.  Some  air  escapes  from  the 
eggs  also.  Carbon  dioxide  is  then 
turned  into  the  vessel.  The  eggs,  once 
more  surrounded  by  gases  of  normal 
pressure,  draw  some  of  the  oil  into  the 
pores  of  the  shell  to  form  a  complete 
seal.  Carbon  dioxide  probably  is  car- 
ried in  with  the  oil,  which  accounts  for 
the  marked  improvement  in  quality 
which  follows  its  use. 

Open-Dipped  Eggs  Lose  Weight 
Some  Western  egg  handlers  recently 
have  been  treating  large  numbers  of 
eggs  for  storage  by  dipping  them  in  oil 
in  open  vessels.  In  comparative  tests, 
Mr.  Swenson  found  that  vacuum-dipped 
and  carbonated  eggs  lost  only  one-tenth 
of  1  per  cent  of  weight  during  10 
months  in  storage,  while  the  open-dipped 
eggs  lost  16  times  as  much.  Untreated 
eggs  lost  nearly  77  times  as  much  weight 
as  the  vacuum-treated  eggs.  This  loss 
is  moisture  and  carbon  dioxide  chiefly. 
When  the  eggs  were  taken  out  of  stor- 
age an  expert  grader  classed  them  on 
the  basis  of  standard  market  grades. 
None  of  the  unoiled  eggs  were  good 
enough  for  the  two  top  classes  and  only 
30  per  cent  of  the  open-dipped  eggs  were 
so  classed.  But  46  per  cent  of  the 
vacuum-oiled  eggs  came  within  these 
special  and  extra  grades. 

Colorless,  odorless,  and  tasteless  min- 
eral oil,  which  in  no  way  impairs  the 
egg's  quality,  is  used  in  the  process.  The 
appearance  of  the  vacuum-dipped  egg 
when  opened  after  10  months  in  storage 
compares  favorably  with  that  of  a  2-day- 
old  egg. 


Soil  Research  of  Department 

Chemists  Wins  Praise  Abroad 


Chemists  of  the  department  are  re- 
garded as  pioneers  in  demonstrating  the 
important  relation  to  agriculture  and 
soil  classification  of  colloids,  and  in- 
creasing international  recognition  is  be- 
ing given  their  work,  according  to  recent 
publications  from  England,  Germany, 
and  Egypt.  These  give  credit  to  W.  O. 
Robinson  and  It.  S.  Holmes,  of  the  divi- 
sion    of     soil     chemistry     and     physics, 


Bureau  of  Chemistry  and  Soils,  for 
knowledge  on  the  chemical  composition 
of  soil  colloids  upon  which  further  in- 
vestigations are  being  made  in  Europe 
and  America. 

Emphasizing  the  importance  of  the 
pioneer  work  of  bureau  scientists  in  es- 
tablishing a  new  basis  upon  which  to 
determine  the  effects  of  climate  on  the 
derivation  and  fertility  of  soils,  Dr.  Ed- 
ward M.  Crowther,  of  the  Rothamsted 
Experimental  Station,  England,  says : 
"  The  only  systematic  study  of  the  col- 
loidal clay  of  soils  from  a  wide  range 
of  climatic  and  geological  conditions  is 
in  the  admirable  work  of  W.  O.  Robin- 
son and  R.  S.  Holmes." 

K.  K.  Gedroitz,  prominent  Russian 
research  worker  in  soil  science,  has  used 
the  published  data  of.  Robinson  and 
Holmes  as  the  basis  of  his  publication 
on  colloids,  recently  translated  into  Ger- 
man. 

Dr.  G.  W.  Robinson,  of  University 
College,  North  Wales,  characterizes  their 
report  as  a  distinct  contribution  to  soil 
science,  and  Dr.  A.  F.  Joseph,  of  Khar- 
toum, Egypt,  discusses  these  colloidal 
studies  in  a  recent  number  of  the  (Brit- 
ish)   Journal  of  Agricultural   Science. 

"  One  of  the  most  important  facts 
established  by  these  investigations," 
says  Dr.  G.  H.  Byers,  of  the  Bureau 
of  Chemistry  and  Soils,  "  is  that  the 
nature  of  a  given  soil  and  its  use  for 
agriculture  depends  primarily  upon  the 
character  and  quantity  of  its  colloidal 
fraction." 


Many  Interested  in  Nation-Wide 
Campaign  Against  Soil  Erosion 


The  department's  nation-wide  campaign 
against  soil  erosion  is  taking  definite 
form  in  the  erosion-prevention  work  of 
the  first  regional  erosion  stations  estab- 
lished in  widely  separated  areas  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  says  Dr.  Henry 
G.  Knight,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Chem- 
istry and  Soils,  who  recently  returned 
to  Washington  from  an  inspection  trip  to 
the  Middle  West,  Northwest,  and  Pacific 
Coast  States. 

Doctor  Knight  visited  the  erosion  sta- 
tions at  Bethany,  Mo.,  and  at  Pullman, 
Wash.,  where  the  necessary  equipment 
has  been  installed  and  where  sheet  erosion 
or  run-off  is  being  measured  on  experi- 
mental plots.  Plans  for  field  operations 
are  under  way  at  the  station  recently 
established  in  Page  County,  Iowa.  He 
found  that  the  farmers  are  keenly  in- 
terested in  the  practical  work  of  the  sta- 
tions, particularly  in  the  terracing  of 
cultivated  fields,  long  a  successful  ero- 
sion-prevention measure  in  parts  of  the 
South  but  which  is  new  to  the  western 
and   middle   western   farmers. 

The  need  of  soil  erosion  prevention, 
says  Doctor  Knight,  was  forcibly  brought 
to  the  attention  of  Utah  farmers  by  a 
recent  cloudburst  which  cut  great  can- 
yons in  the  old  lake  shore  of  Salt  Lake 
and  covered  a  considerable  acreage  of 
fertile  irrigated  land  with  debris,  sand, 
and  bowlders.  This  erosion  was  a  re- 
sult of  overgrazing  of  range  lands.  Over- 
grazing had  removed  the  protective  cover 
from  the  soil,  he  says.  The  destruction 
roused  interest  in  erosion  prevention  even 
in  that  dry  section. 
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EXTENSION  PERSONNEL  NEWS 

Arizona. — Karl  Harris,  formerly  county 
agent  in  Graham  County,  has  resigned  to  ac- 
cept an  appointment  in  soils  research  in  the 
Arizona  Experiment  Station.  S  L.  Owens,  for 
five  years  county  agent  in  Yuma  County,  was 
transferred  to  Graham  County  on  February  15. 

Arkansas. — J.  L.  Wright,  formerly  county 
agent  in  Union  County,  has  been  appointed 
district  agent  in  southwest  Arkansas,  to  suc- 
ceed O.  L.  McMurray,  who  returned  to  his 
former  position  as  countv  agent  in  Washing- 
ton County.  L.  C.  Baber,  formerly  county 
agent  in  Logan  County,  has  been  appointed 
assistant  4-H  club  agent ;  A.  G.  Thomas  suc- 
ceeds Mr.  Baber.  E.  D.  White,  formerly 
county  agent  in  Sevier  County,  is  now  assist- 
ant agent  in  marketing.  C.  U.  Robinson,  for- 
merly assistant  county  agent  in  Craighead 
County,  has  been  transferred  to  Sevier  County 
as  county  agent.  Rosalie  Wolfe,  a  graduate 
of  Ohio  State  University  and  Columbia  Uni- 
versity and  formerly  teacher  of  clothing  and 
textiles  in  Florida  'and  Texas,  has  been  ap- 
pointed specialist  in  clothing  and  household 
arts.  Sue  Marshall,  formerly  county  home 
demonstration  agent  in  Nevada  County,  has 
been  granted  a  year's  leave  of  absence  to 
study  in  the  University  of  Wisconsin.  Frances 
McNeill  has  been  transferred  from  Little  River 
County  to  succeed  Miss  Marshall.  Miss  Willie 
Bloomer,  formerly  county  home  demonstration 
agent  in  Independence '  County,  resigned  to 
marry  Ray  D.  Johnston,  county  agent  in  White 
County. 

Connecticut. — Walter  McClatchey,  a  gradu- 
ate of  the  New  Jersey  College  of  Agriculture, 
has  been  appointed  assistant  county  club 
agent  for  Tolland  County.  He  will  also  con- 
duct the  State  garden  project. 

Missouri. — Helen  Bruss  Browning,  home 
demonstration  agent  in  Holt  Countv,  resigned 
February  28.  Paul  M.  Bernard  has  been  ap- 
pointed county  agent  of  Iron  and  Washington 
Counties  with  headquarters  at  Potosi.  Joe  F. 
Davis  was  appointed  countv  agent  of  Clinton 
County  January  26,  with  headquarters  at 
Plattsburgh,  to  replace  Owen  McCammon  who 
resigned    November  30. 

New  York. — J.  D.  Pond,  a  graduate  of  Cor- 
nell University,  has  been  appointed  county 
club  agent  in  Washington  Countv.  L.  L.  Bur- 
ton, a  graduate  of  Syracuse  University,  has 
been  appointed  county  club  agent  in  Allegheny 
County.  Dorothy  Young,  a  graduate  of  El- 
mira  College,  has  been  appointed  associate 
county  club  agent  in  Columbia  County.  Bea- 
trice Wild,  a  graduate  of  Cornell  University, 
has  been  made  associate  countv  club  agent  in 
Broome  County.  Kenneth  R.  Miller  has  been 
appointed  county  club  agent  in  Oswego  County 
to  fill   the  position   formerly   held  by  Maynard 


J.  Hencle.  J.  D.  Walker,  formerly  county 
club  agent  in  Genesee  County,  has  accepted  a 
similar  position  in  Erie  County.  The  vacancy 
in  Genesee  County  is  now  filled  by  M.  J. 
Merton,  acting  county  club  agent  for  Tomp- 
kins County. 

North  Carolina. — T.  L.  Robinson,  formerlv 
county  agent  of  Iredell  County,  succeeds  J. 
Wade  Hendricks  as  county  agent  of  Catawba 
County.  J.  O.  Anthony  has  been  appointed 
county  agent  in  Harnett  County. 

North  Dakota. — Wayne  W.  Weiser,  formerlv 
county  agent  at  large,  has  been  appointed 
county  agent  for  LaMoure  County.  He  will 
succeed  N.  B.  Coit,  who  resigned  March  15. 

Tennessee. — Frank  S.  Chance  has  been  ap- 
pointed agronomy  specialist  and  temporarily 
assigned  to  the  farmers'  seed  loan  office  at 
Memphis.  Geneva  Johnson,  a  graduate  of  the 
University  of  Tennessee,  has  been  appointed 
home  agent  in  Roane  County  to  succeed  Ida 
Zumstein  who  recently  resigned  to  be  mar- 
ried. C.  C.  Brooks  has  been  appointed  countv 
agent  in  Fentress  County.  C.  R.  Barnes,  as- 
sistant agent  in  Franklin  Countv  for  the  past 
year,  has  been  appointed  county  agent  in 
Morgan  County.  Corinne  Milligan,  a  graduate 
of  the  University  of  Tennessee,  has  been 
appointed  home  agent  in  Gibson  County  to 
succeed  Lola  Sullivan  who  resigned  recently. 
Frank  R.  Hines  has  been  appointed  agent  in 
Polk  County. 

Virginia. — Robert  G.  Connelly  has  been  ap- 
pointed extension  dairy  husbandman,  succeed- 
ing Frank  A.  Buchanan,  who  resigned  in 
December  to  accept  a  commercial  position. 
Mr.  Connelly  received  his  bachelor  of  science 
degree  in  1925  at  Pennsylvania  State  College 
and  his  master's  degree  at  Connecticut  State 
College  of  Agriculture  in  1927. 

Wisconsin. — Charles  Buck  has  been  ap- 
pointed extension  specialist  in  dairy  hus- 
bandry, with  headquarters  at  Monroe.  Verlyn 
F.  Sears,  a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin, formerly  county  agent  in  Eau  Claire 
County,  has  been  appointed  countv  agent  for 
Rusk  County.  E.  W.  Woline,  a  graduate  of 
the  University  of  Wisconsin,  has  been  ap- 
pointed county  agent  in  Washburn  County. 


CIVIL-SERVICE  EXAMINATIONS 

DIETITIAN. — To  fill  vacancies  in  the  United 
States  Public  Health  Service  and  United  States 
Veterans'  Administration.  Competitors  will 
not  be  required  to  report  for  examination  at 
any  place,  but  will  be  rated  on  their  educa- 
tion, training,  and  experience.  Applicants 
must  have  been  graduated  with  a  degree  from 
a  college  or  university  of  recognized  standing 
with  the  completion  of  at  least  118  semester- 
hour  credits  and  with  major  work  in  foods 
and  nutrition  ;  and,  in  addition,  must  have 
bad  at  least  six  months'  suitable  postgraduate 
training  or  experience. 

EXPERT  IN  SOCIAL  SERVICE  ADMINISTRATION 
($3,200  to  $3,800  a  year). — To  fill  vacancies  in 
the  Children's  Bureau,  Department  of  Labor, 
for  duty  in  Washington,  D.  C,  or  in  the  field. 
Competitors  will  not  be  required  to  report 
for  examination  at  any  place,  but  will  be  rated 
on  their  education  and  experience,  and  on  a 
published  writing  or  a  thesis.  Applicants  must 
have  been  graduated  from  a  college  or  uni- 
versity of  recognized  standing,  with  at  least 
118  credit  hours  of  work  accomplished.  Cer- 
tain specified  experience  is  also  required. 

HEAD  OF  HOME  ECONOMICS,  SENIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL 
($2,900  a  year). — To  fill  vacancies  in  the  Indian 
Service.  Competitors  will  not  be  required  to 
report  for  examination  at  any  place,  but  will 
be  rated  on  their  education  and  experience, 
and  on  their  published  writings  or  a  thesis. 
Applicants  must  have  been  graduated  from  a 
college  or  university  of  recognized  standing 
with  major  professional  courses  in  home  eco- 
nomics, including  or  supplemented  by  at  least 
12  semester-hour  credits  in  education.  Certain 
specified  experience  or  additional  education  is 
also  required. 

TREASURY  REPRESENTATIVE  (CUSTOMS  FOREIGN 
SERVICE)  ($3,200  a  year). — To  fill  vacancies  in 
the  Foreign  Service  of  the  Bureau  of  Customs, 
Treasury  Department.  Competitors  will  not 
be  required  to  report  for  written  examination 
at  any  place,  but  will  be  rated  on  their  edu- 
cation and  experience.  Applicants  must  have 
been  graduated  from  a  college  or  university  of 
recognized  standing,  or  have  completed  at 
least  118  semester-hours  of  college  work.  Cer- 
tain specified  experience  is  also  required.  For 
service  in  Europe,  applicants  must  speak  either 
German,  French,  or  Italian.  Applicants  for 
service  in  China  or  Japan  must  have  had  one 
year  of  suitable  experience  in  either  of  those 
countries. 

Applications  for  these  examinations  must  be 
on  file  with  the  Civil  Service  Commission  at 
Washington,  D.  C,  not  later  than  April  15, 
1931. 


NOON  NETWORK  PROGRAM 


Schedule  of  Speakers  and  Their  Sub- 
jects and  Dates  for  the  Broadcast  Week 
Beginning  Monday,  April  20 


The  network  radio  program  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  and  Federal  Farm  Board 
speakers  is  broadcast  during  the  National 
Farm  and  Home  Hour  of  the  National  Broad- 
casting Co.  from  12.55  to  1.10  p.  m.,  eastern 
standard  time. 

Monday,  April  20 

Farm  Science  News  op  the  Week. — Morse 
Salisbury,    chief.    Radio    Service. 

Fighting  Man's  Insect  Enkmies. — F.  C. 
Bishopp,  principal  entomologist,  division  of 
insects  affecting  man  and  animals,  Bureau  of 
Entomology. 

Tuesday,  April  21 

The  Garden  Calendar. — W.  R.  Beattie, 
senior  horticulturist,  division  of  horticultural 
crops  and  diseases.  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry. 

April  Cattle  Markets. — C.  V.  Whalih. 
principal  marketing  specialist,  division  of  live- 
stock, meats,  and  wool.  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics. 

Wednesday,  April  22 

April  Weather  and  Crops. — Morse  Salis- 
bury, chief.  Radio  Service. 

Development  of  the  Spring  Lamb  Crop. — 
C.  L.  Harlan,  principal  livestock  statistician, 
division  of  crop  and  livestock  estimates. 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics. 

Thursday,  April  23 

The  Household  Calendar. — Mrs,  Rowena 
Schmidt  Carpenter,  specialist  in  child  nutri- 
tion, foods  and  nutrition  division,  Bureau  of 
Home  Economics. 

April  Hog  Markets. — C.  A.  Burmeister, 
senior  agricultural  economist,  division  of  live- 
stock, meats,  and  wool,  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics. 

Friday,  April  24 

The  Farm  Business  Library. — M.  S.  Eisen- 
hower, director  of  information,  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

The  Week  with  the  Farm  Board. — Edgar 
Markham,  assistant  to  the  chairman,  Federal 
Farm  Board. 

Second  Farm  Board  speaker  to  be  announced. 

Farm  and  Home  Hour  Stations 

WJZ,  New  York;  WJR,  Detroit;  KWK,  St. 
Louis ;  KSTP,  St.  Paul ;  WRVA,  Richmond ; 
KPRC,  Houston  ;  WJAX,  Jacksonville ;  WHAS, 
Louisville;  WMC,  Memphis;  WJDX,  Jackson; 
KVOO,  Tulsa;  WKY,  Oklahoma  City;  WRC, 
Washington ;  WDAF,  Kansas  City ;  WBZ, 
Springfield  ;  WBZA,  Boston  ;  WHAM,  Roches- 
ter ;  KYW,  Chicago  ;  WREN,  Lawrence  ;  WEBC, 
Superior-Duluth  ;  WIOD,  Miami  Beach  ;  WSM. 
Nashville:  WSB,  Atlanta;  WSMB,  New  Or- 
leans ;  WOAI,  San  Antonio ;  WOW,  Omaha ; 
KDKA,  Pittsburgh ;  WAPI,  Birmingham ; 
KTHS,  Hot  Springs ;  KFAB,  Lincoln  ;  WLW, 
Cincinnati ;  WPTF,  Raleigh ;  WBAL,  Balti- 
more ;  WHO,  Des  Moines ;  WOC,  Davenport ; 
KOA,  Denver  ;  WFLA,  Clearwater ;  WSUN,  St. 
Petersburg  ;  KGAR,  Cleveland  ;  WD  AY,  Fargo  ; 
and  KFYR,  Bismarck. 

The  following  stations  take  the  Farm  and 
Home  Hour  on  Saturday  only  :  KGO,  Oakland  ; 
KGW,  Portland;  KOMO,  Seattle;  KHQ,  Spo- 
kane ;  KFI  and  KECA,  Los  Angeles ;  KPO, 
San  Francisco  ;  KSL,  Salt  Lake  City ;  WTM.T, 
Milwaukee;  KFSD,  San  Diego;  and  KTAR, 
Phoenix. 


DEATH  OF  ANNIE  E.  HOYLE 

The  death  of  Mrs.  Annie  E.  Hoyle,  long 
an  artist  in  the  Forest  Service,  was  recently 
announced.  She  was  retired  on  August  31, 
1930  (The  Official  Record,  September  4, 
1930,  p.  4),  after  more  than  23  years  of  serv- 
ice, including  five  extensions  of  time  after 
reaching  retirement  age. 


The  President's  Research  Committee  on  So- 
cial Trends  has  asked  that  a  resurvey  of  the 
social  areas  of  Otsego  County,  N.  Y.,  be  made 
by  the  division  of  farm  population  and  rural 
life,  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,  in  co- 
operation with  the  department  of  rural  social 
organization  of  Cornell  University.  The  first 
survey  of  these  areas  was  made  10  years  ago. 
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EXPERIMENT-STATION    PUBLICATIONS 


The  library  of  the  Office  of  Experiment 
Stations  maintains,  but  for  library  purposes 
only,  a  complete  file  of  all  the  publications 
issued  by  the  State  experiment  stations.  It 
has  recently  received  the  following  new  State 
publications : 

(This  department  has  none  of  these  State  pub- 
lications for  distribution,  but  usually  they  may 
be  obtained  from  the  stations  issuing  them.  For 
convenience  in  writing  to  a  station,  the  postal 
address  point  where  the  station  is  located  in  the 
State  is  given  at  the  end  of  each  of  the  entries 
below.) 

Rations  for  fattening  range  calves  in  Arizona. 
E.  B.  Stanley.      (Arizona  Sta.  Bui.  137,  pp. 
615-638,   1  fig.     February    1931.) 
Economic    problems    of    California    agriculture, 
a    report    to    the    Governor    of    California. 
(California  Sta.  Bui.  504,  78  pp.     December, 
1930.) 
Three   new   wilt-resistant  watermelons.      I.    E. 
Melhus,    J.    J.    Wilson,    and    D.    V.    Layton. 
(Iowa   Sta.    Circ.    125,   4   pp.,    3   figs.      Feb- 
ruary. 1931.) 
Iowa     Agricultural     Experiment     Station,     an- 
nual  report  for  fiscal  year  ending  June   30, 

1929.  C.  F.  Curtiss.     71  pp.     1929. 

Iowa     Agricultural     Experiment     Station,     an- 
nual report  for  fiscal  year  ending  .Tune  30, 

1930.  C.  F.   Curtiss.     64   pp.      1930. 
Meteorological      observations      for      February, 

1931.  C.  I.  Gunness  and  K.  M.  Wheeler. 
(Massachusetts  Sta.  Met.  Bui.  506,  4  pp. 
February.   1931.) 

Corn  growing  in  Michigan.      II.  C.  Rather  and 
J.    R.   Duncan.      (Michigan    Sta.    Spec.    Bui. 
210.  35  pp.,  18  figs.     January,   1931.) 
School  financing  in  Michigan,  a  plan  to  equal- 
ize  the   burden.      F.    M.    Thrun.    .(Michigan 
Sta.  Spec.  Bui.  212,  79  pp.,  8  figs.     January, 
1931.) 
A    contribution    to    the.   bacteriology    and    pa- 
thology  of   the   bovine  udder.      L.   B.    Sholl 
and    J.    P.    Torrey.       (Michigan    Sta.    Tech. 
Bui.    110,   31   pp.,    5   figs.      January,    1931.) 
Chestnut    blight    in    Michigan.      D.    V.    Baxter 
and  F.  C.  Strong.     (Michigan  Sta.  Circ.  135, 
18  pp.,  8  pis.      February,   1931.) 
Biennial    report    of    the   Missouri    State    Fruit 
Experiment   Station,   1929-30.     F.    W.   Fau- 
rot.      12  pp.      [1930.] 
Phosphate  deficiency  in  the  soils  of  Montana, 
a  preliminary  report.     I.  J.  Nygard.      (Mon- 
tana  Sta.    Bui.    240,   32   pp.,    16   figs.     Jan- 
uary. 1931.) 
The  relative  susceptibility   of  alfalfas  to   wilt 
and  cold.     G.  L.  Peltier  and  II.  M.  Tvsdal. 
(Nebraska    Sta.   Res.    Bui.    52,    15    pp.      De- 
cember, 1930.) 
Results  of  seed   and   legume  inoculant  inspec- 
tion  for  1930.     J.   G.   Fiske.      (New   Jersev 
Stas.  Bui.  516.  95  pp.     January,  1931.) 
Analyses  of  commercial  fertilizers  and  ground 
bone ;    analyses    of   agricultural    lime,    1930. 
C.    S.    Cathcart.      (New    Jersey    Stas.    Bui. 
517,  29  pp.     January,   1931.) 
1931     spraying    recommendations     for    apples. 
ary,  1931.) 

New  Jersey   Stas.   Circ.   227,   7   pp.     Febru- 
1931    spray   schedule    for    plums    and    cherries. 
(New  Jersey  Stas.   Circ.  228,  4  pp.     Febru- 
ary, 1931.) 
New    Jersey    brooder    house    or    small    laying 
house.     J.     C.     Taylor    and    E.     R.     Gross. 
(New    Jersey    Stas.    Hints    to    Foultrymen, 
vol.    19,    No.    5,    4    pp.,    5    figs.      February, 
1931.) 
The  artificial  reseeding  of  New  Mexico  ranges. 
C.   P.   Wilson.      (New  Mexico   Sta.   Bui.   189, 
37   pp.,    14   figs.      February.    1931.) 
Some     shade-tree     pests     and     their     control. 
G.    W.    Herrick.      (New    York    Cornell    Sta. 
Bui.  515,  26  pp.,   18  figs.     January,   1931.) 
Cucumber   disease    investigations   on   Long   Is- 
land.    E.    E.    Clavton.      (New    York    State 
Sta.    Bui.    590,    20    pp.,    5    figs.     January, 
1931.) 
Xenia  and  metaxenia  in  apples.     B.  R.  Nebel. 
(New  York  State  Sta.  Tech.  Bui.  170,  16  pp., 
5  figs.     December.   1930.) 
Aphids  as  vectors  of  leafroll  among  sprouting 
potato  tubers.     F.  C.  Stewart  and  II.  Glas- 
gow.    (New  York  State  Sta.  Tech.  Bui.  171, 
21  pp.,  6  figs.     December,  1930.) 
Influence  of  various  non-nitrogenous  compounds 
on  the  growth  of  certain  bacteria  in  soils  of 
low   productivity.     H.    J.    Conn    and    M.    A. 
Darrow.      (New  York  State  Sta.  Tech.  Bui. 
172,  40  pp.     December,   1930.) 
The    treatment    of    pea    seed    with    chemical 
materials.     L.  K.  Jones.      (New  York  State 
Sta.  Circ.  118,  3  pp.      February,   1931.) 
Aphids  on  potato  sprouts.     F.  C.  Stewart  and 
H.    Glasgow.      (New   York    State    Sta,.   Circ. 
119,  6  pp.,  2  figs.      February,    1931.) 


Damping-off  of  tomatoes  combated  by  seed 
treatment  with  copper  compounds.  J.  G. 
Horsfall.  (New  York  State  Sta.  Circ.  120, 
4  pp.,  1  fig.     February,  1931.) 

Pee  Dee  farm  management  studies,  1925-1930. 
W.  C.  Jensen  and  B.  A.  Russell.  (South 
Carolina  Sta.  Bui.  269,  80  pp.,  13  figs. 
January,   1931.) 

Canker  treatment  for  fire-blight  control.  J.  A. 
McClintock  and  H.  L.  Fackler.  (Tennessee 
Sta.  Circ.  36,  4  pp.,  6  figs,     March,   1931.) 

The  waste  sulphite  material,  of  paper  mills  as 
an  adjuvant  to  certain  spray  materials. 
R.  H.  Hurt.  (Virginia  Sta.  Bui.  277,  10 
pp.     February,   1931.) 

Potato  growing  in  the  irrigated  districts  of 
Washington.  H.  J.  Jensen  and  O.  M.  Mor- 
ris. (Washington  Sta.  Bui.  246,  30  pp., 
1  fig.     January,  1931.) 


WITH  THE  DEPARTMENT  CLUBS 


Indianapolis,  Ind. 

The  monthly  luncheon  meeting  of  the 
Unity  Club  was  held  at  the  board  of 
trade  on  March  9,  President  F.  W.  Den- 
nie  presiding.  M.  P.  Grady  explained 
the  purpose  of  the  credit  union  bureau, 
organized  to  promote  thrift  among  em- 
ployees and  to  furnish  loans  at  moderate 
interest  to  members  of  such  organiza- 
tions. Those  attending  were  J.  H.  Arm- 
ington,  E.  V.  Alexander,  G.  W.  Butler, 
J.  H.  Carroll,  F.  W.  Dennie,  M.  P.  Grady, 
Otto  Hornlein.  A.  W.  Joy,  C.  A.  Russell. 
R.  G.  Spencer,  R.  C.  Vermillion,  C.  A. 
Waalen,  A.  C.  Wagner,  and  F.  H.  Acke- 

low. 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 

The  Kansas  City  U.  S.  D.  A.  club  held 
its  monthly  meeting  at  the  chamber  of 
commerce,  Kansas  City,  Kans.,  on  Feb- 
ruary 27.  President  O.  E.  Herl  intro- 
duced W.  H.  Launder,  who  spoke  on 
Is  It  Vitally  Important  that  the  Federal 
Government  Immediately  Create  a  Hu- 
man Conservation  Department?  The  re- 
port of  the  committee  on  building  was 
read.  Members  present  were  R.  L.  An- 
derson, G.  E.  Butin,  E.  M.  Berroth,  R.  E. 
Corbin,  W.  N.  Griffin,  B.  F.  Gooch,  A.  M. 
Hamrick,  O.  E.  Herl,  F.  A.  Imler,  J.  S. 
Jenison,  H.  G.  Kershner,  F.  M.  Lyle, 
W.  F.  Logan,  E.  L.  Morris,  G.  E.  Max- 
well, G.  H.  Randall,  J.  B.  Thompson,  and 
C.  B.  Wright. 

New  Orleans,  La. 

The  meeting  of  the  L.  A.  U.  S.  D.  A. 
Club,  held  at  the  Jung  Hotel  restaurant 
on  February  12,  was  attended  by  30 
members  of  the  department.  G.  H. 
Eigenberger,  food  and  drug  inspector  at 
New  Orleans,  spoke  on  the  enforcement 
of  the  food  and  drugs  act  and  other  acts 
coming  under  the  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration. As  it  was  near  the  Mardi 
Gras  season,  W.  F.  McDonald,  of  the 
Weather  Bureau,  told  of  the  origin  of 
this  carnival. 


PRINCIPAL  LIBRARY  ACCESSIONS 


V.  B.  Hart,  who  has  been  assisting 
the  Office  of  Cooperative  Extension 
Work  in  economics  extension  during  nine 
months'  sabbatical  leave  from  New  York 
State  College  of  Agriculture,  Ithaca,  has 
returned  to  his  work  in  New  York. 
Doctor  Hart,  who  is  extension  professor 
in  agricultural  economics  and  farm  man- 
agement in  New  York,  conferred  while 
here  with  State  extension  economists  in 
developing  their  programs.  He  also 
aided  a  number  of  States  in  assembling 
outlook  material. 


Agriculture 

Berlin.  Landwirtschaftliche  hochschcle. 
Wissenschaft  und  landwirtschaft.  Berlin, 
Parey,   1931. 

Bi  (Iikkki  fiir  landarbeitslehre.  lift.  1-8.  Ber- 
lin,  Parey,    1925-30. 

Dl'.UTSCHES     STUDENTEXWERK    E.    V.        Landwifto 

im    overall.      Berlin,    Gruyter,    1931. 
Inter-American  conference  on  agriculture, 
forestry,     and    animal     industry.       1st. 
Washington.  D.  C,  1930.     Final  act.     Wash- 
ington, 1930. 

Domestic  Animals 

Lee,    C.    E.     Profitable    poultry    management. 

Ed.   4.     Cayuga,   N.   Y.,   Beacon   milling  co., 

1930. 
Magliano,      Arturo.        Ezoognosia      generale. 

Torino,    TJnione    tipografico-editriee   torinese, 

1930.      (Nuova  enciclopedia  agraria  italiana, 

parte  sesta.) 

Cereals,  Technical  Plants 

Cortesi,  Fabrizio.  Le  piante  da  profumi,  da 
aromi  e  da  essenze  delle  nostre  colonie 
africane.  Roma,  1919.  (Istituto  coloniale 
italiano.  Sezione  studi  e  propaganda. 
Memorie  e  monogralie  eoloniali.  Serie  eco- 
nomica,   no.    4.) 

Ducf.llier,  L.  Especes  et  varietes  de  cereales 
cultiv6es  en  Algerie.  Alger,  Direction  de 
l'agriculture  et  de  la  colonisation,   1930. 

Hautesekve,  L.  G.  o'.  Le  Die-  au  Canada. 
Paris,    Baitliero.    1931. 

Howard,  B.  F.  Some  notes  on  the  cinchona 
industry.  London,  Institute  of  chemistry  of 
Great  Britain  and   Ireland,   1931. 

Horticulture 

Le  Graverend,  Eugene.  Le  pois  de  sentour. 
Paris,  Librairie  agricole  de  la  Maison 
rustique,  1930. 

Marle,  G.  Culture  des  porte-graines,  racines 
fourrageres,  plantes  polageres  et  fleurs. 
Paris,  Bailliere,   1931. 

Nova  Scotia.  Royal  commission  investigat- 
ing the  apple  industry.  Report  Tand  sup- 
plementary report],  Halifax,  1930. 

Tesnier,  Francois.  Essais  sur  l'historie  de 
quelques  fleurs  d'ornement.  Paris,  Librairie 
horticole,  1907-09. 

Trotter,  Alessandro.  Materie  prime  vegetali 
spontanee  e  coltivate  o  coltivabili  nelle 
nostre  colonie  di  Tripolitania  e  Cirenaica. 
Roma,  1921.  (Istituto  coloniale  italiano. 
Sezione  studi  e  propaganda.  Memorie  e 
monografie  eoloniali.  Serie  economica,  no. 
5.) 

Botany 

Bonne,    Gabrielle.      Recherches    sur    le    pedi- 

celle  et  la  fieur  des  rosacees.     Paris,  Jouve, 

1928. 
Larreategui,  J.  D.     Description   botanique  du 

chiranthodendron.       Paris,     Imprimerie    ,im- 

periale,  1905. 

Soils 

Meurice.    R.     Le    sol,     agricole    &    forestier. 

Gembloux,      Duculot,      1931.        (Bibliotheque 

agronomique  beige,  no.   8.) 
Tacke,   Bruno,   and    Keppeler,    Gustav.     Die 

niedersachisichen    moore   und    ihre   nutzuin:. 

Hannovi",     I93H        I       i «>:-;<•       > 

liche   gesellschaft   zuin    studium   Niedersach- 

sens  e"  v.     Beitrage,  hft.  13.) 

Forestry 

Hedin,  Louis.     Etude  sur  la  for6t  et  les  bois 

du  Cameron n  sous  mandat  frangais.     Paris, 

Larose.    1930. 
Marshall,    Robert.     The   social    management 

of    American    forests.     New    York,    League 

for  industrial  democracy,   1930. 

Mechanics 

Weaver,  F.  N.  Applied  mechanics.  New 
York,  Ronald,  1930. 

Pharmacology 

Laboratories  Dausse,  Paris.  Les  remMes 
galeniques.  fasc.  1-2,  4-9,  11.  Paris, 
1921-30. 

Ornithology 

Connett,  E.  V.,  and  others.  Upland  game  bird 
shooting  in  America.  New  York,  Derry- 
dale  press.    1930. 

Nicoi.l.  M.  J.  Nicoll's  Birds  of  Ejrypt.  By 
R.  Meinertzhagen.     London,   Rees,  1930. 
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Wisconsin-.  State  conservation"  commis- 
sion. Progress  report  of  the  Wisconsin 
prairie  chicken  investigation.  Madison, 
1930. 

Entomology 

Boeel.  Emile.  Les  mousriques  de  la  Cochin- 
chine    et    du    Sud-Annam.      Paris.    Masson. 

1930.  (Collection  de  la   Societe  de  pathol- 
ogie    exotique.      Monographie   3.) 

Essig.  E.  O.     A  history  of  entomology.     New 

York.  Maemillan.  1931. 
Hanover   (City).     Natubhistokischb  gesell- 

schaft.      Die    schmetterlinge    der    weiteren 

unsrebung   der    stadt   Hannover.      Hannover, 

1930. 

Advertising 

Surrey,  Richard.  Copv  technique  in  adver- 
tising.    New  York,  McGraw-Hill.   1930. 

Textiles 

Ascoli.  TV.  S.  The  cotton  report  ;  its  value 
to  Lancashire.  London.  Williams  &  Nor- 
sate,  1930. 

Ware,  C.  F.  The  early  New  England  cotton 
manufacture.       Boston,     Houghton     Mifflin. 

1931.  (Hart.  Schaffner  &  Marx  prize  essays. 
48.) 

Transportation 

Hill.  H.  S.  The  Conestoga  wagon.  Trenton, 
N.  J..  Phillips  &  Godshalk,  1930. 

Taxation 

JENSEN,   J.   P.      Survey  of  Colorado  state  tax 

system  [and  Synopsis],  Denver.  Chamber  of 

commerce,  1930. 
Minnesota.     Laws,  statutes,  etc.     Tax  laws 

of    the    state    of    Minnesota.       Minneapolis, 

Minnesota  tax  commission,  1930. 

Economics 

Bdnge,  A.  E.  La  economia  Argentina.  Bue- 
nos Aires,  Agenda  general  de  librerias  y  pub- 
licaciones.    1928-30. 

D'Abernox.  E.  Y.  The  economic  crisis.  Lon- 
don, Hodder  &  Stoughton.  1931. 

Dartmouth  college.  Amos  Tuck  school  op 
administration  axd  finance.  Committee 
on  research.  Manual  on  research  and  re- 
ports.    Baltimore,  Williams  &  Wilkins,  1931. 

Delaisi.  Francis.  Les  deux  Europes.  Paris, 
Payot.    1929. 

Institute  for  government  research,  Wash- 
ington.  D.    C.      Report   on   a    survey   of  the   j 
organization    and   administration    of    county   I 
government  in  North  Carolina.     Washington,   ] 
1930. 

Lawrence.  J.  S.  Banking  concentration  in 
the  United  States.  New  York,  Bankers 
publishing  co..   1930. 

Natioxal  industrial  coxferexce  board,  ixc 
Rationalization  of  German  industry.  New 
York,   1931. 

Papers  on  Indian  states  development.  Lon- 
don, East  and  West.  1930. 

Pierotti,  Matteo.  LTstitttto  coloniale  itali- 
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Five  Colleges  Announce  Summer 

Graduate  Courses  in  Extension 


LOST  BOOKS 

The  following  books  belonging  to   the  main 
library  can  not  be  found.      Will  anyone  having 
information  in  regard  to  them,  please  report  it 
to  the  loan  desk  of  the  library. 
Forbush,  E.  H.     Birds  of  Massachusetts  and 

other  New  England  States,      vol.  2. 
Saunders,   A.   A.     Birds  of  Montana.     Pacific 

Coast  avifauna,     vol.  14. 


Graduate  courses  in  extension  methods 
are  being  provided  at  the  1931  summer  ses- 
sions by  several  colleges  and  universities  for 
extension  workers  who  wish  advanced  profes- 
sional  training. 

The  University  of  Wisconsin  offered  such 
graduate  work  at  the  regular  summer  session 
of  1929  and  asain  in  1930.      According  to  the 


1931  announcement,  as  a  result  of  the  interest 
shown  by  extension  workers  in  these  courses, 
several  new  courses  will  be  offered  this  sum- 
mer. Provision  is  also  being  made  for  quali- 
fied graduate  students  to  undertake  research 
in  extension  work.  The  courses  given  in  1930 
will  be  offered  also  in  1931.  M.  C.  Wilson,  in 
charge  of  extension  studies  and  teaching.  Ex- 
tension Service,  is  again  to  direct  the  courses 
in  extension  methods.  The  new  course  in 
problems  in  home  economics  extension  will  be 
given  by  Mary  A.  Rokahr.  specialist  in  home 
management.  Extension  Service.  The  session 
begins  June  20  and  closes  August  7. 

Cornell  University,  which  in  1930  offered 
graduate  courses  in  extension  methods  during 
its  summer  session,  is  again  listing  credit 
courses  in  professional  training  for  extension 
workers.  Robert  G.  Foster,  senior  agricul- 
turist. Extension  Service,  will  assist  in  the 
courses.  The  dates  for  the  summer  session 
are  July  6  to  August  14,  inclusive. 

Oregon  State  Agricultural  College  offers  at 
its  1931  summer  session  a  course  in  methods 
for  home  management  extension  work,  June 
22  to  July  15,  in  which  Miss  Rokahr  will  also 
assist.  The  summer  session  will  be  held  June 
22  to  July  31.  inclusive. 

State  Agricultural  College  of  Colorado,  Fort 
Collins.  Colo.,  arranged  a  three  weeks'  train- 
ing course  for  extension  workers  within  that 
State  during  1930.  It  plans  to  continue  this 
work  in  1931.  H.  W.  Hochbaum",  senior  agri- 
culturist, Extension  Service,  will  assist  the 
Colorado  College. 

The  summer  school  at  the  Agricultural  Col- 
lege of  Utah,  Logan,  Utah,  will  include  a  two 
weeks'  unit  course  on  methods  in  extension 
work,  to  be  given  by  H.  W.  Hochbaum. 


NATIONAL  FOREST  CHANGES 

A.  H.  Sylvester,  forest  supervisor  of  the 
Wenatchee  National  Forest.  Wash.,  since  1909. 
will  be  retired  at  his  request  on  May  25. 
During  Mr.  Sylvester's  administration  the 
Wenatchee  Forest  has  developed  from  a  wil- 
derness to  its  present  state  of  extensive 
utilization. 

Gilbert  D.  Brown,  supervisor  of  the  Fre- 
mont National  Forest,  Oreg..  will  he  trans- 
ferred to  the  Wenatchee  Forest  to  succeed 
Mr.  Sylvester.  Mr.  Brown  has  been  super- 
visor of  the  Fremont  Forest  since  1910. 

Assistant  Supervisor  John  F.  Campbell,  of 
the  Deschutes  National  Forest.  Oreg.,  will 
succeed  Mr.  Brown  as  supervisor  of  the  Fre- 
mont Forest.  Mr.  Campbell  entered  the  For- 
est Service  in  1917  as  forest  ranger  on  the 
Deschutes  Forest,  in  1924  became  assistant 
forest  supervisor  of  the  Rainier  National  For- 
est, and  in  1930  was  transferred  to  the 
Deschutes  Forest. 


FOREST  SUPERVISORS  CONFER 

Supervisors  of  the  18  national  forests  in  the 
California  region  met  on  March  9  in  San 
Francisco  for  a  10-day  session  to  consider 
recruiting  and  training  of  personnel  and  work 
plans.  S.  F.  Show,  regional  forester,  presided. 
The  supervisors,  whose  average  period  of  Gov- 
ernment service  is  22  years,  manage  19.000.- 
000  acres  of  Government  land,  with  resources 
of  timber,  forage,  and  water  valued  at  S300.- 
000.000.  Receipts  from  the  sale  and  use  of 
resources  from  these  forests  in  1930  were 
SI. 637. 340.  and  the  expenditures  were 
$4,127,676. 


GERMANS  ANNOUNCE  EXPOSITION 

The  German  Agricultural  Society,  which 
for  the  last  45  years  has  conducted  traveling 
expositions  showing  all  the  products  of  Ger- 
man husbandry,  including  cattle,  farm  ma- 
chinery and  buildings,  and  the  fertilizer  indus- 
try, will  hold  its  thirty-seventh  exposition  in 
Hanover  from  June  2  to  7.  1931.  according  to 
an  announcement  recently  sent  by  the  German 
Ambassador  to  the  Secretary  of  State. 


Svbil  L.  Smith  and  Dr.  B.  Youngblood.  of 
the 'Office  of  Experiment  Stations,  attended  a 
meeting  of  the  conference  of  directors  of  ex- 
periment stations  in  the  Northeastern  States 
in  New  York,  March  14,  to  discuss  research  in 
agricultural  economics,  rural  sociology,  and 
home  economics. 


The  Republic  of  Mexico  recently  requested 
permission  to  publish  in  its  monthly  bulle- 
tin the  series  of  summaries  of  the  depart- 
ment's foreign   plant  quarantine  requirements. 
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A  Psychologist  and  an  Engineer 

Analyze  Department  Exhibits 


The  talking  hen  and  the  talking  cow, 
action  exhibits  of  the  department  which 
have  been  shown  at  many  fairs  and  ex- 
positions, have  striking  elements  of 
appeal  and  persuasion  and  are  based 
upon  principles  of  good  psychology  and 
the  mechanization  of  ideas,  according  to 
Dr.  F.  A.  Moss,  psychologist  of  George 
Washington  University,  and  George  A. 
Weschler,  consulting  engineer  and  pro- 
fessor of  engineering  of  Catholic  Uni- 
versity, both  of  Washington,  D.  C. 

At  a  recent  conference  of  officials  of 
the  department  and  representatives  of 
the  International  Association  of  Fairs 
and  Expositions  (The  Official  Record, 
March  21,  1931),  these  specialists  in  two 
widely  different  fields  discussed  the  prin- 
ciples and  many  details  entering  into 
educational  exhibits.  J.  W.  Hiscox,  chief 
of  the  Office  of  Exhibits,  displayed  new 
designs  and  many  of  the  older  exhibits 
that  have  been  particularly  effective  in 
past  years. 

"  Exhibits,"  Doctor  Moss  reminded  the 
conference,  "  to  be  psychologically  cor- 
rect must  possess  the  power  to  arrest  the 
attention  and  persuade  to  action."  He 
said  that  the  Government  exhibits  fill 
these  requirements  and  are  fundamen- 
tally right  in  principle.  He  made  several 
suggestions  for  making  some  of  the  ex- 
hibits even  more  striking  and  conse- 
quently more  easily  remembered. 

Professor  Weschler  pointed  out  that 
the  department's  educational  exhibits 
show  the  modern  trend  in  the  "  mechani- 
zation of  ideas."  which  makes  use  of 
light,  sound,  and  motion.  "  No  other  in- 
stitution," said  Professor  Weschler,  "  is 
doing  just  the  same  type  of  work  as  the 
Office  of  Exhibits  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.  The  problems  they  meet 
are  unique."  He  suggested  to  the  de- 
partment certain  commercial  machinery 
that  would  produce  various  effects  eco- 
nomically and  conveniently,  and  materi- 
als for  lighter  and  stronger  structures, 
both  important  factors  in  exhibits  that 
must  be  transported  frequently. 


National  Forest  Road  Funds 

Allocated  for  Next  Fiscal  Year 


Allocation  of  $9,500,000  in  forest  high- 
way funds,  to  be  expended  in  33  States 
and  Territories  in  the  fiscal  year  1932.  is 
announced  by  the  Forest  Service.  The 
amount  is  the  same  as  that  available  for 
the  current  fiscal  year,  which  in  point  of 
highway  construction  on  the  national 
forests  is  to  set  a  new  record. 

Louisiana  and  Wisconsin  will  share  for 
the  first  time  in  the  forest  highway  ap- 
portionment. The  funds  are  used  in  the 
States  having  national  forest  lands  with- 
in their  boundaries  and  are  apportioned 
on  a  basis  of  acreage  and  value  of  these 
forests.  Construction  and  maintenance 
of  forest  highways  is  handled  by  the 
Bureau  of  Public  Roads. 

The  forest  highways  are  first-class 
roads,  generally  linking  up  with  State 
highway  systems.     In  the  fiscal  year  end- 


ing June  30.  1931,  the  Forest  Service  is 
also  expending  $3,000,000  on  forest  de- 
velopment roads  and  trails. 

Apportionment  of  funds  for  the  fiscal 
year  1932  is  as  follows: 

State  and  Apportionment 

Alabama $7,990 

Alaska 94').  548 

Arizona 593,  906 

Arkansas 92,244 

California 1,4.32,  70." 

Colorado 67s,  rw 

Florida 32,  769 

Georgia 19, 38.5 

Idaho 1,04.-),  437 

Illinois 826 

Louisiana 764 

Maine 2,889 

Michigan 17,680 

Minnesota 64,333 

Montana 819,893 

Nebraska 9,821 

Nevada 187,008 

New  Hampshire 45,608 

New  Mexico 415,  539 

North  Carolina 28,060 

Oklahoma 3,628 

Oregon 1,344,741 

Pennsylvania 18,  553 

Porto  Rico 1,127 

South  Carolina 3,376 

South  Dakota : 79,984 

Tennessee 25,  724 

Utah 338, 185 

\  irginia 32,371 

Washington 739,295 

West  Virginia 15,  739 

Wisconsin 6,281 

Wyoming : 449,844 

Total 9,500.000 


FIND  KIT  CARSON'S  MARK 


A  tree  carved  with  the  words  "  Kit 
Carson  1846  "  was  recently  discovered  by 
a  Forest  Service  trail  crew  near  Mud 
Lakes  in  the  Eldorado  National  Forest  of 
California.  Six  inches  of  new  wood  had 
grown  around  the  original  blaze.  An- 
other tree  also  carved  by  the  famous 
frontiersman  in  1846  is  still  standing  in 
what  is  now  known  as  Kit  Carson  Pass 
on  the  Eldorado  National  Forest. 


Cattle-Dipping  Season  Opens  in 
Three  of  Four  Infested  States 


Another  active  tick-eradication  season 
opened  in  March,  with  the  extension  of 
the  campaign  to  new  areas  in  the  South. 
During  the  winter  active  preparations 
were  in  progress  in  many  sections  of  the 
South.  The  eradication  campaign  was 
heralded  and  explained  by  motion  pic- 
tures, publications,  and  talks.  Hundreds 
of  dipping  vats  were  constructed  and 
thousands  of  gallons  of  arsenical  dip  are 
on  hand.  Trained  inspectors  are  direct- 
ing the  cattle-dipping  campaign. 

Texas  plans  to  extend  the  campaign 
this  year  to  nine  new  counties,  Milam, 
Lee,  Burleson,  Leon,  Robertson,  Shelby, 
Nacogdoches,  La  Salle,  and  McMullen,  and 
a  part  of  Webb  County.  In  Florida  the 
new  territory  includes  the  counties  of 
Brevard,  Citrus,  Indian  River,  Orange, 
Seminole,  Sumter,  and  parts  of  Osceola 
Lake  and  St.  Lucie.  Arkansas,  notwith- 
standing last  year's  drought,  plans  to 
conduct  a  systematic  campaign  in  about 
half  of  its  infested  area  this  year.  The 
Arkansas  counties  beginning  work  are 
Cleveland,  Columbia,  Dallas,  Hempstead, 
Fafayette,  Lincoln,  and  Nevada.  These 
three  States  also  will  continue  their  cam- 
paign to  wipe  out  the  remaining  infesta- 


Sound  Equipment  is  Installed 

in  Office  of  Motion  Pictures 


The  Office  of  Motion  Pictures  has  in- 
stalled a  studio  sound  recorder  for  scor- 
ing silent  pictures  withr  sound-on-film 
and  for  making  talking  pictures  in  con- 
nection with  a  synchronously  driven  cam- 
era. This  equipment  is  now  ready  for 
operation  and  test  sound  records  are 
being  run. 

The  projection  room  in  the  Office  of 
Motion  Pictures  Building  has  been  lined 
with  sound-proofing  material,  and  pro- 
vision has  been  made  for  the  use  of  a 
microphone  for  picking  up  voice  while 
silent  pictures  are  being  projected.  By 
this  expedient  it  is  possible  to  make 
lecture  pictures  of  existing  silent  films. 
Some  of  the  more  recent  of  the  depart- 
ment's films  will  lie  scored  in  this  way. 


U.  S.  Now  Has  Experimental 

Forest  in  White  Mountains 


Establishment  of  the  Gale  River  Ex- 
perimental Forest  a  few  miles  west  of 
Mount  Washington,  the  highest  peak  in 
New  England,  is  announced  by  the  Forest 
Service.  This  tract  is  within  the  White 
Mountain  National  Forest  in  New  Hamp- 
shire and  is  the  first  experimental  forest 
to  be  established  under  the  new  regula- 
tion, by  which  the  Forest  Service  is  td 
designate  primitive,  natural,  and  experi- 
mental areas  representative  of  the  vari- 
ous forest  regions  of  the  United  States. 
(The  Official  Record*  for  October  2, 
1930,  p.  7.) 

The  Gale  River  Experimental  Forest 
includes  approximately  1,320  acres.  The 
area  lies  between  two  State  automobile 
highways,  making  the  tract  readily  acces- 
sible for  research.  Investigations  have 
been  under  way  on  this  experimental 
forest  since  July,  1927.  The  Northeast- 
ern Forest  Experiment  Station  of  the 
Forest  Service,  with  headquarters  at  Am- 
herst. Mass..  plans  to  develop  this  area 
rapidly  within  the  next  few  years,  plac- 
ing within  it  much  of  its  permanent 
sample  plot  work. 


tion  in  areas  where  the  work  has  been 
in  progress. 

No  new  work  has  been  arranged  in 
Louisiana  for  this  season  and  the  only 
tick-eradication  activities  will  be  to  pre- 
vent reinfestation  of  parishes  that  have 
been  freed  from  the  tick.  Though  a  new 
State  tick-eradication  law  has  been 
passed,  its  effectiveness  has  so  far  been 
nullified  by  the  lack  of  State  funds. 

Texas,  Florida,  Arkansas,  and  Lou- 
isiana include  the  only  areas  of  the 
United  States  still  under  Federal  quar- 
antine for  cattle  ticks.  Systematic  ef- 
forts have  eradicated  this  pest  from  Ala- 
bama, California,  Georgia,  Kentucky. 
Mississippi,  Missouri,  North  Carolina. 
Oklahoma-,  South  Carolina,  Tennessee, 
and  Virginia. 


Meat-inspection  records  show  a  marked 
decline  in  tuberculosis  of  cattle  and  hogs 
slaughtered  in  federally  inspected  plants 
since  systematic  eradication  work  was 
beffun. 
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Supreme  Court  Holds  Invalid 

Borax  Fruit  Treatment  Patent 


In  an  opinion  recently  handed  down 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
in  the  American  Fruit  Growers,  Inc.,  v. 
Brogdex  Co.  on  certiorari  reversed  the 
lower  courts  and  held  patent  1529461,  in- 
volving the  use  of  borax  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  fresh  fruits  for  market,  issued  to 
Brogden  and  Trowbridge,  invalid.  The 
court  unanimously  took  the  position  that 
the  product  claims  of  the  patent  in  suit 
were  improper  and  that  the  process 
claims  were  invalid  because  anticipated 
by  prior  patent  to  Simeon  Bishop  in- 
volving the  use  of  boracic  acid  in  the 
preservation  of  foods. 

As  to  the  product  claims  it  was  nec- 
essary   to    determine,    for    example, 
whether  an  orange  the  rind  of  which  had 
become  inpregnated  with  borax  through  ! 
immersion   in    a    solution,    and    thereby 
rendered  resistant  to  blue  mold  decay,  i 
was    a    "  manufacture "    or    a    manufac- 
tared  article  within  the  meaning  of  the  I 
patent  laws.     In  answering  this  question  j 
the  court  said  in  effect  that  the  addition  j 
of   borax   to  the   rind   of  natural  fruit 
does  not  produce  an  article  having  a  new 
or    distinctive    form    or    property;    that 
there  is  no  change  in  the  name,  appear- 
ance, or  general  character  of  the  fruit 
but  that  it  still  remains  a  fresh  orange. 

Unusual  interest  was  shown  in  the 
•consideration  of  this  case  because  of  the 
alleged  embarrassment  of  the  fruit  trade 
in  the  orderly  and  lawful  pursuit  of  its 
business.  This  interest  was  manifest  by 
the  filing  of  briefs  as  Amici  Curiae  by 
the  United  States  and  several  of  the 
States.  The  interest  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  in  the  con- 
troversy was  due  to  the  fact  that  it  had 
conducted  investigations  involving  the 
treatment  of  fruits  and  vegetables  with 
boracic  acid  in  the  early  part  of  1900, 
although  publications  on  the  subject  were 
not  issued  until  a  number  of  years  later 
and  after  additional  studies  had  been 
undertaken.  It  was  urged  by  the  Gov- 
ernment that  the  patent  in  issue  if  valid 
imposed  upon  dealers  in  and  consumers 
of  a  food  product  of  general  consumption 
throughout  the  Nation  the  duty  of  inquir- 
ing whether  the  product  had  been  dipped 
in  a  solution  of  borax,  the  effect  of  which 
is  perceptible  only  by  chemical  analysis 
or  microscopic  examination,  and  further 
that  the  invention  involved  was  not  new 
and  original.  Because  of  the  possible  ef- 
fect of  the  decisions  of  the  lower  courts 
on  the  research  work  of  the  department 
a  final  determination  of  the  questions 
presented  was  important. 


bitter  cress  is  almost  as  common  in  old 
fields  and  close  to  stream  banks ;  water- 
cress is  plentiful  in  spring  branches  ;  and 
the  marsh  marigold  or  cowslip  in  swampy 
places  in  the  Northern  States.  In  the 
North  Central  States  it  is  a .  common 
practice  to  make  pot  herbs  of  the  early 
leaves  of  sour  dock  and  the  early  shoots 
of  hops  and  common  nettle.  The  young, 
tender  shoots  of  burdock  are  sometimes 
used  as  a  salad  served  raw  with  a  salad 
dressing.  Some  of  these  plants  lend 
themselves  well  to  mixtures.  Water- 
cress fits  in  almost  any  combination. 

Onions  may  be  forced  in  a  warm  cel- 
lar. Each  bulb  will  send  up  three  or 
four  tender,  delicious  shoots  the  size  of 
a  lead  pencil.  Sprouting  turnips  and  the 
root  stalks  or  stems  cut  from  cabbage 
beads  can  be  planted  out  of  doors  at  the 
first  opportunity  to  work  the  soil  and 
will  then  produce  dense  clusters  of  ten- 
der greens  within  two  or  three  weeks. 


Tasty  Early  Salad  Greens  May 
Be  Made  from  Many  Wild  Plants 


In  addition  to  alfalfa,  the  shoots  of 
which  are  tasty  as  greens,  many  wild 
plants  sprouting  at  the  first  sign  of 
spring  provide  excellent  fare,  says  W.  R. 
Beattie.  extension  horticulturist  of  the 
department.  Vacant  fields,  roadsides, 
thin  woods,  and  barnyards  will  soon  be 
dotted  with  pokeweed,  lamb's  quarter. 
wild  mustard,  dandelions,  shepherd's 
purse,  and  horseradish.     Field  cress  or 


MAKE  A  GARDEN  THIS  YEAR! 


All  farm  families  should  have 
good  vegetable  gardens  this  year, 
and  when  reasonably  convenient, 
those  living  in  towns  and  cities 
should  make  them  when  it  is  neces- 
sary to  supplement  the  family  in- 
come, say  department  specialists. 
Seed  and  fertilizer  for  a  garden 
that  will  supply  vegetables  for  a 
family  of  from  5  to  8  persons,  it  is 
estimated,  will  cost  no  more  than 
$8. 


Fresh  Vegetables  Now  Replace 

Old-Fashioned  Spring  Tonics 


Denmead  of  Biological  Survey 

Transferred  to  Fisheries  Bureau 


Enforcement  of  the  recently  amended 
Federal  black  bass  law.  to  regulate  inter- 
state transportation  of  large  and  small 
mouthed  black  bass,  will  be  directed  by 
Talbott  Denmead,  who  has  been  trans- 
ferred from  the  Biological  Survey  to  the 
Bureau  of  Fisheries,  Department  of  Com- 
merce, to  be  law-enforcement  officer  in  a 
newly  created  division.  Commissioner 
Henry  O'Malley's  request  for  this  trans- 
fer was  approved  by  Paul  G.  Redington, 
Chief  of  the  Biological  Survey,  on  the 
ground  that  Mr.  Denmead's  experience, 
covering  a  period  of  10  years  in  the  en- 
forcement of  the  migratory-bird  treaty 
and  Lacey  acts,  has  peculiarly  fitted  him 
for  this  specialized  work  in  the  Bureau 
of  Fisheries,  the  first  law  enforcement 
of  this  character  of  that  bureau.  Mr. 
Denmead  served  the  Biological  Survey 
for  6  years  as  deputy  chief  and  acting 
chief  United  States  game  warden,  and 
for  the  last  4  years  has  been  assistant 
United  States  game  conservation  officer 
of  the  bureau.  In  1910  he  was  made  a 
member  of  a  special  game  and  fish  com- 
mission of  Maryland  by  Governor  A.  L. 
Crothers  and  has  served  as  acting  State 
game  warden  and  chief  deputy  in  the 
Conservation  Commission  of  Maryland. 

Mr.  Denmead  is  the  author  of  several 
department  publications  on  conservation 
and  of  many  short  articles  and  stories 
in  sporting  magazines  on  hunting  and 
fishing. 


Another  of  our  grandmothers'  pet  home 
remedies,  the  sulphur-and-molasses  cure- 
all  for  "  spring  fever,"  has  been  relegated 
to  the  past,  says  Dr.  Louise  Stanley,  chief 
of  the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics.  As 
a  substitute,  Doctor  Stanley  offers  the 
use  of  fresh  vegetables  in  the  diet,  which, 
she  points  out,  will  do  everything  the  old 
stand-by  was  supposed  to  do. 

"  The  modern  theory  of  nutrition  has 
substituted  fresh  vegetables  for  the  sticky 
mass  which  every  member  of  the  family 
was  urged  to  take  daily  by  the  spoon- 
ful as  soon  as  spring  came,"  she  says. 
"About  this  time  every  year  the  jar  of 
sulphur  and  molasses  used  to  appear  in 
the  kitchen  cupboard  and  great  store  was 
set  by  its  curative  powers.  Though  little 
was  known  of  the  special  nutritive  values 
of  the  various  kinds  of  foods,  the  sprinu 
tonic  was  assumed  to  be  a  necessity  fol- 
lowing the  more  restricted  diets  of 
winter. 

'•  Our  national  eating  habits  have 
changed  so  greatly  that  any  sort  of 
spring  tonic  is  superfluous.  We  now 
have  an  abundant  supply  of  fresh  fruit 
and  vegetables  the  year  round.  These 
fruits  and  vegetables  offer  a  continuous 
supply  of  vitamins  and  minerals  which 
are  really  efficacious  in  maintaining  good 
nutrition.  One  vitamin  especially,  which 
is  found  in  varying  degrees  in  fruits  and 
vegetables,  automatically  takes  care  of 
lagging  appetites  and  promotes  good  di- 
gestion and  the  absorption  of  food.  Be- 
cause the  body  has  only  a  limited  capac- 
ity to  store  this  vitamin,  the  food  supply 
should  contain  an  abundance  at  all 
times." 

For  the  more  remote  rural  districts 
where  the  markets  are  likely  to  lack  a 
supply  of  fresh  vegetables  Doctor  Stanley 
suggests  that  advantage  be  taken  of  the 
several  edible  greens  that  may  soon  be 
found  in  the  fields  and  woods  listed  by 
the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  (on  this 
page  of  The  Official  Recced). 


WHEAT  PRICES 


"  There  seems  to  be  a  general  impres- 
sion that  the  bottom  has  dropped  out  of 
wheat  prices,"  said  Secretary  Hyde  in  a 
statement  to  the  press  on  March  24. 
"  The  fact  is  that  the  Chicago  market  at 
the  close  to-day  was  three-eighths  of  a 
cent  lower  on  May  wheat  than  it  was  at 
the  close  Saturday ;  no  change  whatever 
on  March  wheat :  only  2^2  cents  on  July : 
and  2%  cents  on  September.  The  last 
two  futures  are  the  new  crop. 

"An  erroneous  impression  has  spread 
owing  to  the  fact  that  June  wheat  drop- 
ped yesterday  from  76^2  to  67  cents,  or 
9%  cents  in  one  day.  This  drop  was 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  price  of  June 
futures  had  been  riding  along  at  76%. 
close  to  the  price  of  the  stabilized  fu- 
tures, and.  of  course,  had  to  be  adjusted 
to  levels  of  the  next  crop.  The  volume 
of  trading  in  June  is  insignificant. 

"  There  is  also  an  impression  that  the 
buying  power  on  the  market  is  declining. 
In  futures  on  the  new  crop,  open  com- 
mitments to-day  increased  nearly  3.000.- 
000  bushels  to  a  total  of  48,689,000,  a  high 
percentage  increase." 
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SAFE  FARMING"  MORAL 
DRAWN  FROM  DROUGHT 


Director  C.  W.  Warburton  Outlines  the 

Progress  of  Relief  Work 

in  the  South 


The  wisdom  of  "  safe  farming  "  is  the 
moral  to  be  drawn  from  the  drought 
catastrophe  of  last  summer,  said  Dr.  O. 
W.  Warburton,  Director  of  Extension 
Work  and  Secretary  of  the  National 
Drought  Relief  Committee,  in  outlining 
the  progress  of  relief  work  in  the  South. 
.  "  Seldom  has  it  been  so  clearly  demon- 
strated that  ample  supplies  of  foodstuffs 
for  the  family  and  of  feeds  for  the  farm 
animals  must  be  a  first  consideration  in 
planning  the  season's  cropping  program," 
he  continued. 

"April  finds  the  situation  in  the 
drought  areas  of  the  South  more  encour- 
aging, with  an  early  and,  for  the  most 
part,  favorable  planting  season  and 
enough  rain  for  surface  moisture."  More 
rain  still  is  needed,  however,  he  observed, 
to  make  up  for  last  year's  shortage. 

With  planters  "  in  one  way  or  another  " 
getting  funds  to  finance  their  spring 
planting,  "  the  situation  is  being  bright- 
ened by  the  renewing  hopes  of  the  farm- 
ers of  the  drought  area  and  by  a  spirit 
of  mutual  helpfulness  which  has  never 
been  exceeded  in  any  emergency,"  Doctor 
Warburton  said.  Reviewing  the  Govern- 
ment's efforts  to  assist  in  the  rehabilita- 
tion of  agricultural  credit  through  the 
appropriation  of  $67,000,000  for  loans  to 
farmers  for  credit,  seed,  feed,  and  ferti- 
lizer and  for  the  essentials  of  rehabil- 
itation, Doctor  Warburton  continued : 

"  The  strain  upon  credit  resources  of 
southern  communities  imposed  by  a  com- 
bination of  short  crops  and  low  prices 
also  emphasized  the  need  for  getting  the 
maximum  use  out  of  the  credit  assets  of 
each  community.  With  both  business 
and  farming  demanding  extended  credits 
on  smaller  assets,  southern  communities 
are  looking  for  every  legitimate  source  of 
sound  financing.  By  forming  agricul- 
tural credit  corporations  with  the  assist- 
ance of  loans  from  the  special  congres- 
sional appropriation,  and  by  discounting 
farm  paper  with  the  Federal  interme- 
diate credit  banks,  the  strain  of  financing 
farming  in  southern  communities  can  be 
lessened,  and  at  the  same  time  more  credit 
can  be  made  available  for  business  men." 


There  are  now  215  boys'  and  girls'  for- 
estry clubs  in  the  white-pine  States  of  the 
Northeastern  and  Lake  regions,  reports 
R.  A.  Turner,  of  the  Extension  Service. 
These  clubs  have  a  membership  of  4,113. 
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WILLIAM  J.  MORSE 


With  Some  of  the  Soybean  Products  He  Obtained 
in  the  Far  East 


Plant  Explorer  Brings  Back  New 
Soybean  Varieties  from  Orient 


After  a  2-yea.r  search  for  new  varieties 
of  soybeans  in  Japan,  Korea,  and  Man- 
churia, William  J.  Morse,  of  the  Bureau 
of  Plant  Industry,  has  returned  from  the 
Orient  with  a  collection  of  about  4,000 
lots  of  seed  and  more  than  300  samples  of 
products  made  from  soybeans. 

Mr.  Morse  hopes  that  some  of  the  many 
varieties  represented  in  his  collection 
will  meet  the  needs  of  the  wide  range  of 
industries  using  soybeans  in  this  country. 

Oil  manufacturers,  he  says,  want  soy- 
beans with  a  high  oil  content,  whereas 
farmers  who  feed  hogs  want  low  oil 
beans.  Packers  discriminate  against 
hogs  fed  or  pastured  on  soybeans  because 
of  the  soft  pork  which  results  from  the 
oil.  Few  varieties  of  soybeans  now 
grown  on  a  large  scale  in  this  country 
have  an  oil  content  higher  than  15  per 
cent  or  lower  than  20  per  cent.  Some  of 
those  grown  in  Manchuria,  however,  run 
as  high  as  22  per  cent  in  oil  and  some 
procured  in  other  parts  of  the  Orient,  it 
is  hoped,  will  on  analysis  prove  to  be 
lower  than  15  per  cent  in  oil. 

The  manufactured  products  in  Mr. 
Morse's  collection  range  from  high- 
quality  oils  to  beans  specially  treated  to 
drive  devils  away  during  certain  religious 
festivals. 

"  Next  to  rice,"  Mr.  Morse  says,  "  the 
soybean  is  the  principal  food  crop  in 
(Continued  on  page  115) 


LOANS  APPROVED  FOR 
4  MORE  CORPORATIONS 


$88,500  Goes  to  Credit  Organizations  in 

Tennessee,  Missouri,  and 

Mississippi 


Approval  of  Federal  loans  for  the  pur- 
chase of  stock  in  four  more  agricultural 
credit  corporations  is  announced  by 
Lewis  T.  Tune,  chairman  of  Secretary 
Hyde's  National  Advisory  Loan  Commit- 
tee. This  brings  the  total  up  to  six 
corporations.  (The  Official,  Record,  for 
March  28,  1931.) 

The  following  amounts  have  been 
loaned  to  increase  the  capital  stock  in 
four  organizations :  $37,500  for  the  Plant-* 
ers'  Agricultural  Credit  Corporation  of 
Memphis,  Tenn. ;  $25,000  for  the  North 
Missouri  Agricultural  Credit  Corpora- 
tion, Trenton,  Mo. ;  $17,500  for  the  Pemi- 
scot Agricultural  Credit  Corporation  of 
Caruthersville,  Mo.;  and  $8,500  for  the 
Madison  County  Agricultural  Credit 
Corporation,  Canton,  Miss. 

Applications  covering  15  corporations 
had  been  received  by  the  national  com- 
mittee from  the  State  committees  up  to 
April  3.  Checks  to  several  of  these 
organizations  will  probably  be  sent  out 
within  a  few  days.  These  credit  cor- 
porations are  all  going  concerns.  The 
Federal  money  will  enable  them  greatly 
to  extend  the  making  of  loans  for  the 
benefit  of  farmers. 

South  Carolina  in  Loan  Area 

All  counties  in  South  Carolina  are  in- 
cluded in  the  area  in  which  loans  for  the 
purchase  of  stock  in  agricultural  corpora- 
tions and  livestock  loan  companies  can 
be  made.  In  this  State,  as  well  as  in 
North  Carolina  and  Georgia,  interest  has 
been  shown  in  the  forming  of  state-wide 
agricultural  credit  corporations.  Appli- 
cations for  loans  for  the  purchase  of 
stock  in  state-wide  organizations  will  be 
approved  under  the  same  conditions  as 
those  to  local  agricultural  credit  corpora- 
tions and  livestock  loan  companies,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Tune.  The  committee,  he 
says,  will  of  course  continue  the  offer 
of  Federal  money  for  the  purchase  of 
stock  in  new  or  already  established  agri- 
cultural credit  corporations  in  any  com- 
munity in  the  State.  'All  that  we  ask," 
he  says,  "  is  that  the  organization  be 
sound." 

Mr.  Tune,  commenting  on  the  progress 
of  loans  to  credit  corporations,  says  that 
in  all  cases  the  officers  and  stockholders 
look  upon  the  business  of  their  corpora- 
tions as  permanent.  He  says  that  there 
are  still  many  uninformed  people  in  re- 
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gions  in  which  this  Federal  money  will 
be  loaned  who  consider  these  agricultural 
credit  corporations  and  livestock  loan 
companies  as  emergency  stop-gaps.  •'Al- 
though they  will  give  credit  relief  to 
suffering  communities  immediately  with 
these  new  facilities."  he  says,  "they  are 
permanent  organizations  and  should  be 
looked  upon  as  necessary  institutions  for 
normal  times.  The  fact  that  many  or- 
ganizations of  this  type  have  been  operat- 
ing successfully  since  1923.  and  have 
shown  increases  each  year,  demon- 
strates their  usefulness  to  agricultural 
communities." 


OUTLOOK  EXTENSION  WORK  GROWS 


Reports  received  by  the  Extension 
Service  show  that  outlook  extension  work 
more  than  doubled  in  1930,  says  H.  M. 
Dixon,  in  charge  of  extension  in  agricul- 
tural economics.  These  reports,  he 
points  out,  indicate  that  farmers  are 
eager  for  more  economics  information  as 
a  basis  for  intelligent  decisions  and  plans. 
The  use  of  outlook  information,  as  given 
by  the  cooperative  extension  agents,  has 
increased  markedly  among  farmers.  A 
recent  study  in  Kansas  shows  that  23  per 
cent  of  the  "farmers  interviewed  used  this 
service  to  help  in  planning  their  year's 
work. 

The  number  of  States  preparing  out- 
look reports  increased  from  40  to  15  last 
year  and  the  number  of  States  issuing 
periodic  outlook  bulletins  from  21  to  3<. 
The  number  of  State  publications  along 
this  line  distributed  last  year  increased 
from  689,000  to  1,850.000.  In  1930,  575.- 
250  farmers  attended  outlook  meetings, 
compared  with  188,000  in  1929.  Train- 
ing meetings  for  outlook  workers  in- 
creased from  3.700  hi  1929  to  7.850  in 
1930.  and  attendance  rose  from  16.000  to 
25.750.  Last  year  161,000  contacts  were 
made  with  farmers.  112,000  of  whom 
made  changes  in  their  farm  manage- 
ment plans  as  a  result. 

To  help  individual  farmers  to  adapt 
the  outlook  material  to  their  own  prob- 
lems, local  farm-management  facts  were 
made  available  through  the  analysis  of 
30.000  farm  accounts  and  24,000  cost  ac- 
count records  kept  by  farmers  cooperat- 
ing with  the  Extension  Service. 


PORCUPINES  BARK  TREES 


L.  K.  Couch,  Biological  Survey  leader 
of  rodent  control  in  Washington,  reports 
the  control  of  porcupines  in  approxi- 
mately 5  townships  in  the  Umatilla  Na- 
tional Forest.  Porcupines  there  are  dam- 
aging large  stands  of  yellow  pine,  in 
some  of  the  open  draws  more  than  70 
per  cent  of  the  trees  being  affected. 
Lodgepole  pine.  Douglas  fir.  and  moun- 
tain larch  also  are  being  barked.  Or- 
chardists  in  the  region  reported  fruit 
trees  damaged,  while  farms  bordering 
the  forest  suffered  losses  in  sacked  grain 
left  in  the  field  after  threshing. 


The  United  States,  with  about  6  per 
cent  of  the  world's  population,  uses  ap- 
proximately 19  per  cent  of  the  world's 
anual  output  of  commercial  fertilizer  and 
ranks  second  only  to  Germany  as  a 
consumer. 


Farmers  Make  Early  Start  with 
Spring  Field  Work,  Reports  Show 


Farm  field  work  this  season  is  pro- 
gressing faster  than  usual,  according  to 
the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  in 
its  April  1  report  on  the  farm  situation. 
The  bureau  says  that  "  oats  are  practi- 
cally all  sown,  cotton  planting  is  going- 
forward,  corn  planting  is  working  up 
into  the  Kansas  latitude,  the  Dakota s 
are  sowing  spring  wheat,  potatoes  are  in 
the  ground  up  through  the  Middle  States. 
and  fruit  trees  are  blooming  in  the  cen- 
tral valleys." 

In  an  analysis  of  recent  planting  inten- 
tions reports  the  bureau  points  out  that 
farmers  generally  are  planning  to  plant 
substantially  larger  acreages  of  feed 
grains,  potatoes,  sweetpotatoes,  and  pea- 
nuts than  were  harvested  last  season. 
but  they  are  planning  smaller  acreages 
of  spring  wheat,  flaxseed,  rice,  and  beans. 
The  reports  show  intentions  to  cut  a 
larger  acreage  of  hay  in  the  South  and 
West  and  a  slightly  smaller  acreage  in 
the  North  Central  States. 

A  special  report  to  the  bureau  from 
Iowa  states  that  "  all  early  indications 
point  to  an  increase  in  acreage  of  culti- 
vated crops,  in  Iowa  this  year,  particu- 
larly in  corn  acreage,  possibly  the  largest 
corn  acreage  in  the  history  of  the  State. 
Expected  changes  in  crop  acreages  are 
for  increases  in  those  crops  which  will 
replenish  low  feed  supplies.  There  has 
been  practically  no  precipitation  through- 
out the  winter  in  the  upper  two-thirds 
of  the  State,  and  the  need  for  moisture 
is  acute." 

Only  moderate  further  improvement  in 
prices  of  hogs  this  spring  is  expected  by 
the  bureau  unless  there  should  be  a  con- 
siderable strengthening  of  consumer 
demand  for  meats.  A  continued  large 
supply  of  lambs  is  expected  during  the 
current  year.  The  egg  trade  is  reported 
as  being  "  not  very  optimistic  about  any 
marked  improvement  in  prices  until  the 
season  of  peak  production  has  been 
reached  and  passed." 

In  the  fruits  and  vegetables  group  the 
bureau  reports  an  advance  in  potato 
prices,  increased  production  of  early 
strawberries,  heavy  cabbage  shipments 
from  southern  Texas  and  Florida,  in- 
creased lettuce  production,  a  recovery  in 
onion  prices,  increased  production  of 
tomatoes,  liberal  holdings  of  apples  in 
cold  storage,  and  an  active  movement  of 
citrus  fruits  from  Florida  and  Califoria. 

The  bureau  says  there  will  be  "  very 
plentiful  supplies  of  all  dairy  products 
during  the  summer  months,  if  production 
should  be  maintained  at  its  present  rate. 
The  encouraging  feature  of  the  whole 
dairy  situation  is  the  apparent  increase- 
in  consumption  which  have  resulted  from 
low  prices." 


ELK  ON  RANGE  ATTRACT  ATTENTION 


With  the  lighest  snowfall  on  record 
for  many  years  in  Jackson  Hole,  Wyo., 
the  highway  to  Rock  Springs  and  Kem- 
merer  was  open  to  travel  the  entire 
winter  and  motorists  were  able  for  the 
first  time  to  drive  out  to  see  the  elk  in 
their  winter  habitat  on  the  Elk  Refuge 


near  Jackson,  according  to  reports  to  the 
Biological  Survey.  In  the  first  week  of 
March  the  elk  were  in  exceptionally  good 
condition.  They  had  not  concentrated  on 
the  feeding  grounds  to  take  the  hay 
ordinarily  spread  before  them  at  this  sea- 
son, but  were  widely  scattered  and  rust- 
ling for  themselves  on  the  mountains  in 
the  vicinity. 


CROP  PRODUCTION  LOANS 


The  following  loans  for  seed,  feed,  and 
fuel  for  tractors  and  for  agricultural 
rehabilitation  were  approved  by  the  Seed 
Loan  Office  up  to  and  including  March  31. 


From  845,000,000  Fund 

N  amber 
of  loans 

Amount  of 
loans 

Loan  office: 

Memphis 

St.  Louis 

Washington 

Grand  Forks 

Fort  Worth 

SO.  210 
•14,853 
23.596 
6.038 

5.701 

§13. 093, 095 

5.  461,  812 

3,  571.  350 

1,  568.  950 

817.  520 

Total 

160.398 

24.  512.  727 

State: 

Alabama 

Arkansas 

Florida 

Georgia 

Illinois 

9,  467 

36.  711 
933 
6.434 
1,114 
3,214 
746 

12,  477 
11,738 

210 
67 
67 

13,  961 
9,511 
1.978 

449 
5.249 
2,603 

394 
10,838 

299 

665 

8,333 

12.205 

8,215 

630 

1.797 

94 

1,  591,  619 

5,  628.  256 

117, 178 

1.  018.  397 

150. 136 

461,731 

96.  036 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maryland 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

1.  300. 186 

2.  053.  827 

44.  683 
11.  343 
10,460 
2.  661.  704 
1.  229.  094 
534,  890 
67.  725 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

828.902 
485.  255 
67.  635 

1.  114.  515 

725 

48,907 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

136,  820 

1, 157,  659 

1,  859,  909 

1,  233.  4S7 

382.150 

200.818 

18.650 

Virginia 

Washington 

Wen  "\  frginia 

Wyoming 

Total 

100,  398 

24.  512.  727 

From    $20,000,000   Fund 

Loan  office: 

Memphis 

St.  Louis 

3.651 

240 

$292, 935 
19,723 

Total 

3.  891 

312,  658 

State: 

Alabama 

Arkansas 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Louisiana 

Mississippi 

9 

1,540 

1 

13 

469 

1.043 

133 

2 

590 
S4 

652 
111,  451 
23 
860 
42.742 
90,995 
11.480 

Xew  Mexico 

Oklahoma 

Tennessee 

Texas 

135 

245 
47,095 
6,980 

Total 

3.  891 

312,  658 

From  ?2,000,000  Fund 

State: 

Georgia 419  1  $76,697 

South  Carolina 1,004  |  141,408 

Total 1,423  218,105 
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Insects  Are  Not  All  Enemies  to  Mankind — Many  Are  Beneficial 


Many  insects,  aside  from  the  honey- 
bee and  the  silkworm,  have  lent  their  ef- 
forts to  man's  cause,  say  department  en- 
tomologists. 

Among  the  insects  contributing  useful 
products  to  man  are  the  lac  insects, 
which  secrete  a  wax  used  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  shellac,  and  the  cochineal  insect, 
which  produces  cochineal  from  which 
rich  scarlet  dyes  were  formerly  made. 

In  Hawaii  the  Lantana  bug  is  counted 
a  friend  of  man  as  a  destroyer  of  weeds. 
New  Zealand  and  Australia,  where  the 
cactus  is  a  serious  impediment  to  agri- 
culture, have  called  on  their  entomolo- 
gists to  muster  armies  of  many  kinds  of 
insects,  chiefly  a  mealy  bug,  to  destroy 
the  cactus.  The  blackberry,  another 
troublesome  weed  in  New  Zealand,  is  to 
be  fought  in  the  same  way. 

A  blister  beetle,  Cantharis  vesicatoria, 
is    dried    and    ground    into    a    powder, 


known  as  Spanish  fly,  and  used  by  the 
medical  profession  as  an  irritant  to  pro- 
duce blood  blisters  and  stimulate  blood 
circulation  near  the  skin. 

As  parasites  of  serious  insect  pests, 
some  insects  have  proved  fully  worth 
their  weight  in  gold.  Several  county 
horticultural  departments  in  California 
have  been  breeding  such  parasites  and 
distributing  them  to  attack  pests  on  the 
English  walnut  and  citrus  trees.  Lady- 
bird beetles  long  have  been  identified  as 
effective  enemies  of  various  kinds  of 
plant  lice.  The  Bureau  of  Entomology 
has  propagated  and  distributed  natural 
enemies  of  the  Japanese  beetle,  the  Euro- 
pean corn  borer,  the  gipsy  moth,  the 
brown-tail  moth,  and  other  pests.  Some 
parasitic  wasps  are  able  to  force  their 
ovipositors  into  the  burrows  of  wood- 
boring  insects  or  even  through  the  wood 
to  attack  these  borers. 


profits.  But  hemp  is  no  longer  used  in 
ropes,  and  even  the  limited  demand  for 
it  in  twines  is  decreasing.  Since  1920 
most  of  the  fiber  has  been  prepared  by 
machinery  replacing  the  laborious  hand 
brakes.  Jute,  a  product  of  India,  is 
used  to-day  in  place  of  hemp  because  of 
its  much  lower  cost. 

Until  recently  Kentucky  was  the  chief 
source  of  hemp  in  this  country.  To-day. 
however,  Wisconsin  grows  more  than  all 
other  States  combined. 


Inspection  for  the  Fruit  Fly  in 
Florida  Has  Been  Discontinued 


Federal  inspection  in  the  areas  of  Flor- 
ida formerly  infested  with  the  Mediter- 
ranean fruit  fly  was  discontinued  on 
March  31.  For  the  past  two  years  inten- 
sive inspection  has  been  carried  on  by 
forces  of  inspectors  varying  from  200  to 
750,  says  Lee  A.  Strong,  Chief  of  the 
Plant  Quarantine  and  Control  Adminis- 
tration, and  during  the  last  eight  months 
no  evidence  of  infestation  was  found. 
Only  three  minor  infestations  of  the 
Mediterranean  fruit  fly  have  been  found 
since  August,  1929. 

This  ends  the  campaign  against  this 
insect  pest  that  was  begun  by  the  depart- 
ment in  April,  1929  (The  Official  Rec- 
ord, May  2,  1929,  p.  1),  when  an  infes- 
tation of  the  fly  was  found  in  Orange 
County,  Fla. 


Plant  Explorer  Brings  Back  New 
Soybean  Varieties  from  Orient 

(Continued  from  page  113) 

the  Far  East,  and  it  is  the  chief  source 
of  protein  in  the  oriental  diet.  No  one 
variety  is  adapted  to  all  parts  of  the 
Orient,  nor  is  any  one  variety  suited 
to  all  the  many  uses  to  which  the  beans 
are  put.  For  instance,  certain  varieties 
are  grown  solely  for  oil,  those  that  thrive 
in  Manchuria  being  noteworthy  for  their 
high  oil  content.  Other  varieties  are 
planted  with  a  view  to  making  soy  sauce, 
a  condiment  already  in  favor  in  the 
United  States,  bean  curd,  used  by  the 
Buddhists  as  a  meat  substitute,  or  miso, 
a  common  ingredient  of  Japanese  soups. 
Some  varieties  are  grown  to  provide  a 
green  vegetable  that  is  to  the  eastern 
table  what  green  peas  are  to  the  western 
table.  Part  of  the  crop  in  certain  sec- 
tions is  roasted  for  use  as  a  coffee  substi- 
tute or  in  confections  where  it  answers 
the  same  purpose  as  peanuts  in  Ameri- 
can candy  and  cakes." 

The  beans  brought  back  by  Mr.  Morse 
were   gathered    from    a    wide    territory 


varying  greatly  in  climate  and  in  cul- 
tural conditions.  As  soon  as  they 
reached  Washington  they  were  sent  to 
the  experiment  farm  at  Arlington,  Va., 
for  observation  and  quarantine.  When 
it  has  been  determined  that  they  harbor 
no  insect  pests  or  plant  disease,  the 
beans  will  be  grouped  and  sent  to  the 
department's  field  stations,  each  group 
to  the  section  best  suited  to  its  growing 
requirements,  and  planted.  Recommen- 
dations for  their  ultimate  introduction 
into  the  United  States  will  depend  on 
the  results  of  these  field  tests.  If  they 
do  as  well  here  as  in  their  native  fields, 
Mr.  Morse  says,  some  of  these  new  intro- 
ductions will  probably  become  staple 
sorts  here. 


White  Blooms  and  Many  Visitors 
Feature  the  1931  Amaryllis  Show 

White  flowers,  showing  but  a  slight 
tinge  of  the  reds  and  pinks  characteristic 
of  their  ancestors  imported  from  England 
in  1909,  were  the  unusual  feature  of  the 
eighteenth  annual  amaryllis  show,  held  in 
the  department  greenhouses  from  March 
21  to  March  29.  These  white  hybrids 
were  originated  through  cross  pollination 
under  the  direction  of  E.  M.  Byrnes,  for- 
merly in  charge  of  gardens  and  grounds, 
and  the  work  was  carried  on  by  his  suc- 
cessor, J.  Wise  Byrnes,  the  present  head 
of  this  office.  Many  bright-colored 
blooms,  in  solid  colors  and  in  stripes, 
were  also  shown  at  this  exhibition,  as 
well  as  a  freak  blossom  with  double 
petals. 

Mrs.  Arthur  M.  Hyde  opened  the  show, 
which  was  visited  by  32,334  people. 
More  out-of-town  people  than  usual  were 
interested  in  this  year's  exhibit,  Mr. 
Byrnes  says,  groups  coming  from  Rich- 
mond, Va.,  Baltimore,  Md.,  and  New 
York,  N.  T.,  to  see  the  flowers. 


WARNS  AGAINST  HEMP  EXPLOITATION 


With  the  present  uncertainty  of  a  satis- 
factory market  for  hemp  fiber,  the 
Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  warns  farmers 
against  large-scale  plantings  of  hemp 
except  in  localities  where  experience  has 
shown  that  profitable  crops  may  be 
expected. 

The  warning  is  directed  primarily  at 
the  "  enthusiastic  "  sales-promotion  talk 
put  out  by  companies  organized  to  exploit 
new  hemp-scutching  machines  occa- 
sionally devised  and  placed  on  the  market. 
Efforts  are  made  to  induce  farmers  not 
familiar  with  the  crop  to  undertake  hemp 
production  on  a  large  scale  in  new  areas. 
This  sales  talk  sometimes  is  based  on  con- 
ditions of  demand  for  hemp  and  methods 
of  production  previous  to  1914. 

According  to  the  Bureau  of  Plant  In- 
dustry, hemp  may  or  may  not  grow  well 
in  areas  where  it  has  not  been  tried. 
Likewise  machines  may  make  excellent 
showings  in  demonstrations,  yet  fail 
when  put  to  the  test  of  continued  work 
on  a  commercial  scale. 

Hemp  has  been  grown  in  this  country 
ever  since  the  time  of  the  earliest  set- 
tlers, but  for  the  last  50  years  its  cultiva- 
tion has  been  confined  to  limited  areas. 
In  the  old  days  of  sailing  ships  when  it 
took  the  product  of  a  thousand  acres  to 
outfit  one  vessel,  hemp  fiber  was  in 
demand    and   its   production    gave    good 


Land-Grant  Colleges  Have  Large 
Number  of  Acres,  Survey  Shows 


America's  52  land-grant  colleges  have 
large  land  holdings,  a  recent  survey  by 
the  Office  of  Education,  Department  of 
the  Interior,  shows.  A  study  of  the 
physical  properties  of  land-grant  institu- 
tions discloses  that  they  own  119,447 
acres.  More  than  51,000  acres  are  used 
for  campuses  and  farms,  and  approxi- 
mately 67,000  acres  are  surplus  land. 

Campuses  maintained  by  land-grant 
colleges  differ  greatly  in  size.  The  larg- 
est is  that  of  Mississippi  Agricultural 
and  Mechanical  College,  totaling  800 
acres,  and  next  largest  is  that  of  the 
University  of  Florida  with  673  acres. 
Others  vary  from  360  acres  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  New  Hampshire  to  only  15  acres 
at  the  University  of  Idaho.  Care  of 
large  college  campuses  involves  heavy 
expense,  the  survey  revealed. 

Total  land  owned  by  an  institution 
varies  from  16,083  acres  by  the  University 
of  Kentucky,  and  13,374  acres  by  Texas 
Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College,  to 
168  acres  owned  by  Rhode  Island  State 
College.  Kansas  State  Agricultural,  with 
12,923  acres,  is  the  only  other  land-grant 
college  owning  more  than  10,000  acres. 


Results  of  four  years  of  experiments 
indicate  that  sugar-beet  yields  can  prob- 
ably be  increased  from  1  to  8  tons  an 
acre  by  transplanting  the  plants  instead 
of  sowing  the  seed  in  the  row  and  thin- 
ning the  plants  to  a  stand. 
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CIVIL-SERVICE  EXAMINATIONS 

DAIRYMAN  ($1,860  a  year). — To  fill  vacancies 
in  the  Indian  Service.  Examinations  will  be 
held  in  and  for  the  States  of  Arizona.  Cali- 
fornia. Colorado,  Idaho.  Kansas.  Minnesota, 
Montana.  Nebraska.  Nevada,  New  Mexico. 
North  Dakota.  Oklahoma.  Oreson.  South  Da- 
kota. Texas,  Utah,  Washington,  Wisconsin, 
and  Wyoming.  Applicants  must  have  had 
experience  in  one  of  these  States.  The  ex- 
amination will  consist  of  practical  questions 
relative  to  the  duties  of  the  position.  Certain 
specified  education  and  experience  are  required. 

TEACHER  OF  HOME  ECONOMICS,  SENIOR  HIGH 
SCHOOL  I  $2,000  a  year);  TEACHER  OF  HOME  ECO- 
NOMICS, RESERVATION  AND  JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL 
i $1,860  a  year). — To  fill  vacancies  in  the  Indian 
Service.  Competitors  will  be  rated  on  prac- 
tical questions  in  home  economics,  food  and 
nutrition,  and  methods  of  teaching  home  eco- 
nomics, on  textiles  and  clothing,  and  on  their 
education,  training,  and  experience.  Certain 
specified  education  and  experience  are  required. 

JUNIOR  MICR0ANALY1ST  ($2,000  to  $2,600  a 
year). — To  rill  vacancies  in  the  Bureau  of 
Chemistry  and  Soils.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, for  duty  in  Washington,  D.  C,  or  in 
the  field.  Competitors  will  be  rated  on  prac- 
tical questions  in  plant  histology  and  mor- 
phology and  general  biology,  and  on  a  thesis. 
Except  in  the  case  of  senior  students,  who 
may  be  examined  with  the  provision  that  they 
may  not  enter  on  duty  until  they  have  been 
graduated,  applicants  must  show  that  they 
have  been  graduated  with  a  bachelor's  degree 
from  a  college  or  university  of  recognized 
standing  with  major  work  in  biology,  with 
courses    in    plant    histology    and    morphology. 

Applications  for  these  examinations  must  "be 
on  file  with  the  Civil  Service  Commission  at 
Washington,  D.  C,  not  later  than  April  21, 
1931. 

ASSISTANT  ENTOMOLOGIST  ($2,600  to  $3,200  a 
year). — To  fill  vacancies  in  the  Bureau  of  Ento- 
mology, Department  of  Agriculture,  for  duty 
in  Washington.  D.  C,  or  in  the  field.  The 
optional  subjects  are :  Cotton  insects,  decidu- 
ous fruit  insects,  forest  insects,  insect  ecology, 
insects  affecting  man  and  animals,  stored 
products  insects,  toxicology  and  physiology  of 
insects,  and  tropical  and"  subtropical  insects. 
Competitors  will  not  be  required  to  report  for 
examination  at  any  place,  but  will  be  rated 
on  their  education  and  experience,  and  on  a 
thesis  or  published  writing.  Applicants  must 
have  been  graduated  from  a  college  or  uni- 
versity of  recognized  standing  with  a  bach- 
elor's degree  and  the  completion  of  at  least 
118  semester  hours  of  credit,  majoring  in  en- 
tomology and  related  subjects.  Two  years  of 
suitable  experience  or  graduate  study  is  also 
required. 

ASSOCIATE  FISHERIES  ECONOMIST  ($3,200  to 
$3,800    a   year);    ASSISTANT    FISHERIES    ECONOMIST 


($2,600  to  $3,200  a  year). — To  fill  vacancies  in 
the  Bureau  of  Fisheries.  Department  of  Com- 
merce, for  duty  in  Washington,  D.  C.  or  in 
the  field.  Competitors  will  not  be  required  to 
report  for  examination  at  any  place,  but  will 
be  rated  on  their  education  and  experience, 
and  on  a  thesis  or  published  writings.  Appli- 
cants must  show  that  they  have  been  gradu- 
ated from  a  college  or  university  of  recog- 
nized standing  with  a  bachelor's  degree  and 
with  economics  as  a  major  subject,  and  the 
completion  of  118  semester  hours  of  credit. 
Certain   specified   experience   is   also    required. 

PLANT  PATHOLOGIST  ($3,800  to  $4,600  a  year).— 
To  fill  vacancies  in  the  Bureau  of  Plant  In- 
dustrv.  Department  of  Agriculture,  for  duty 
in  Washington.  D.  C  or  in  the  field.  Com- 
petitors will  not  be  required  to  report  for 
examination  at  any  place,  but  will  be  rated 
on  their  education,  training,  and  experience, 
and  on  a  thesis  or  published  writing.  Appli- 
cants must  have  been  graduated  from  a  col- 
lege or  universitv  of  recognized  standing,  with 
major  work  in  plant  pathology  or  closely 
related  branches  of  botanical  science.  Certain 
specified  experience  is   also   required. 

Applications-  fo>r  these  positions  must  "be  on 
file  with  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.j  not  later  than  April  22,  193L 

Full  information  maif  oe  obtained  from  the 
Secretary  of  the  United  States  Civil  Service 
Board  of  Examiners  at  the  post  office  or  cus- 
tomhouse in  anii  citu  or  from  the  United 
States  Civil  Service  Commission,  Washington, 
D.  C. 


NOON  NETWORK  PROGRAM 


Schedule  of  Speakers  and  Their  Sub- 
jects and  Dates  for  the  Broadcast  Week 
Beginning  Monday,  April  27 


EXTENSION  PERSONNEL  CHANGES 

Louisiana. — Trebie    Fincher    has    been    ap 
pointed    home    demonstration     agent    in    Jeff 
Davis  Parish  as  a  substitute  for  Mrs.  Esther  O. 
Stafford,   who   has  a   year's  leave   of  absence.    ! 
Miss  Fincher  is  a  graduate  of  Louisiana  Stato   I 
University.     Elsie   Sutton  has   been  appointed    | 
home  demonstration  agent  in  Jackson  Parish,    i 
with  headquarters  in  Jonesboro.     Miss  Sutton    i 
is  a  graduate  of  Louisiana   Polytechnic  Insti-   ! 
tute,   and  has   served  as   home  demonstration   | 
agent  in  Mississippi. 

Missouri. — Perry  C.  Spenny,  formerly  county 
agent  of  Christian  and  Taney  Counties,  has 
been  made  county  agent  of  Christian  and 
Stone  Counties.  O.  V.  Singleton,  formerly 
conty  agent  of  Benton  and  Hickory  Coun- 
ties, has  been  appointed  county  agent  of  Ben- 
ton County.  Willie  Mae  Homsley  has  been 
appointed  home  demonstration  agent  in  Perry 
County.  Hazel  Lee  Wilson  has  been  aj  - 
pointed  home  demonstration  agent  in  Ralls 
County.  Paul  M.  Bernard  and  Roy  L.  Furry 
have  been  transferred  to  positions  of  assist- 
ant^ agents  at  large. 

Xeic  Jersey. — Dr.  Guy  Meal  has  been  ap- 
pointed economist  in  marketing  for  the  exten- 
sion service  of  the  New  Jersey  Agricultural 
College.  Doctor  Meal  was  formerly  with  the 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics. 

New  Hampshire. — Alice  L.  Fitch  replaces 
Harriett  Leach  as  home  demonstration  agent 
in  Merrimack  County.  Miss  Fitch  was  for- 
merly assistant  club  agent  in  Hillsborough 
and  Merrimack  Counties.  Edson  F.  Eastman, 
club  agent  of  Coos  County  the  last  two  years, 
has  been  appointed  assistant  extension  dairy- 
man   at    the   University    of    New    Hampshire. 

"New  York. — M.  J.  Merton.  former  acting 
county  club  agent  in  Tompkins  County,  has 
been  appointed  county  club  agent  in  Genesee 
County. 

3  orth  Carolina. — J.  Wade  Hendricks,  county 
agent  of  Catawba  County  for  the  past  11 
years,  is  now  superintendent  of  the  Piedmont 
Branch  Experiment  Station. 

Texas. — R.  N.  McClain,  a  graduate  of  Clem- 
son  College,  South  Carolina,  has  been  appointed 
assistant  county  agent  of  Lubbock  County. 
T.  N.  Winn  resigned  as  county  agent  of  Rains 
County  February  15.  V.  E.  Hafner.  a  graduate 
of  Texas  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College, 
has  been  appointed  county  agent  of  Childress 
Countv.  E.  D.  Gilchriest  resigned  as  countv 
agent  of  Shelbv  County  January  31.  Elsie  E. 
Phillips,  a  graduate  of  the  College  of  Indus- 
trial Arts,  Denton.  Tex.,  was  appointed  home 
agent  for  Hardeman  County,  with  headquar- 
ters at  Quanah,  February  1.  Mrs.  Yiola  P. 
McGee  resigned  as  home  demonstration  agent 
of  Collin  County.  February  15.  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Helen  Dunlap.  a  graduate  of  Kansas 
Agricultural  College.  Mrs.  Etta  W.  Ringgold 
has  been  transferred  from  Hidalgo  County  to 
Live  Oak  County,  with  headquarters  at  Three 
Rivers.  Dalton  Burleson,  a  graduate  of  Bay- 
lor College,  has  been  appointed  home  demon- 
stration agent  in  Jim  Wells  County,  with 
headquarters  at  Alice.  Helen  Richardson  re- 
signed as  home  agent  of  Anderson  County 
February  15  . 


The  network  radio  program  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  and  Federal  Farm  Board 
speakers  is  broadcast  during  the  National 
Farm  and  Home  Hour  of  the  National  Broad- 
casting Co.,  from  12.55  to  1.10  p.  m.,  eastern 
standard  time. 

Monday,  April  27 

Faem  Science  News  of  The  Week. — Morse 
Salisbury,   chief.  Radio  Service. 

Apbll  Wheat  Markets. — G.  A.  Collier, 
marketing  specialist,  division  of  hay,  feed. 
and  seed,  Bureau   of  Agricultural  Economics. 

Tuesday,  April  28 

April  Pocltbt  Mabkets. — Roy  C.  Potts,  in 
charge,  division  of  dairy  and  poultry  products, 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics. 

Meeting,  Progressive  Gaeden  Club. — W.  R. 
Beattie,  senior  horticulturist,  division  of  horti- 
cultural crops  and  diseases,  Bureau  of  Plant 
Industry,  presiding. 

Wednesday,  April  29 

Weather  and  Ceops. — Morse  Salisbury, 
chief,  Radio  Service. 

Apbil  Daiet  Markets. — L.  M.  Davis, 
marketing  specialist,  division  of  dairy  and 
poultry  products,  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics. 

Third  department  speaker  to  be  announced. 

Thursday,  April  30 

The  Household  Calendab. — Mrs.  Rowena 
Schmidt  Carpenter,  associate  specialist  in  child 
nutrition,  foods  and  nutrition  division,  Bureau 
of  Home  Economics. 

Blasting  fob  Betteb  La>t>. — G.  R.  Boyd, 
senior  drain  engineer,  division  of  agricultural 
engineering,  Bureau  of  Public  Roads. 

Friday,  May  1 

Comments  of  the  Ageicultubal  Situa- 
tion.— A.  B.  Genung,  agricultural  economist, 
division  of  economic  information,  Bureau  of 
Agricultural  Economics. 

Toub  Community  and  Child  Health. — Dr. 
S.  McC  Hamill.  chairman,  section  on  medical 
service,  White  House  Conference  on.  Child 
Health  and  Protection. 

Saturday,  May  2 

4-H  Club  Program. — Representatives  from 
Iowa  and  Virginia  will  address  the  radio  audi- 
ence and  the  United  States  Marine  Band  will 
play  the  sixth  in  its  series  of  Music  Achieve- 
ment  Test    broadcasts. 


WANTED— COPIES  OF  93MP 


The  Office  of  Information  would  appre- 
ciate the  return  of  all  copies  of  Miscella- 
neous Publication  93,  List  of  Technical 
Workers  in  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, that  are  not  in  use  by  the  various 
offices,  bureaus,  and  administrations.  The 
supply  of  this  publication  is  practically 
exhausted  and  the  demand  for  it  continues. 


E.  R.  SMITH  HEADS  ASSOCIATION 

The  Federal  Business  Association  of  St. 
Louis  has  elected  the  following  officers  for 
the  coming  vear  :  President.  Ernest  R.  Smith, 
chief.  St.  Louis  station.  Food  and  Dru«  Ad- 
ministration ;  vice  president.  James  T.  Nash, 
director  of  immigration  service.  Department 
of  Labor;  secretary,  W.  J.  McBurney.  assist- 
ant collector  of  customs.  Treasury  Depart- 
ment. Mr.  Smith  is  a  former  president  and 
active  member  of  the  St.  Louis  U.  S.  D.  A. 
Club. 


Ralph  O.  Marts  left  Madison,  Wis.,  on 
March  28.  to  direct  work  on  forest  products 
laboratorv  growth-study  plots  on  the  Choc- 
tawhatchee  and  Ocala  National  Forests  in 
Florida. 
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OFFICIAL  ANNOUNCEMENTS 


OFFICE  OF  THE  SECRETARY 
Amending  Administrative  Regulations 

Memorandum  613  (March  20,  1931).— The 
first  two  paragraphs  of  section  16  of  para- 
graph 568  of  the  administrative  regulations 
of  the  department,  Letters  for  signature  of 
the  Secretary,  are  amended  as  follows  : 

16.  Arrangement  of  the  Hie. — Before  trans- 
mitting a  proposed  letter  for  the  Secretary's 
signature,  the  file  should  be  neatly  arranged 
in  the  following  order :  (a)  The  red  jacket 
with  the  Memorandum  of  Action  properly 
filled  out.  This  jacket  should  be  the  facing 
sheet  of  the  file  throughout  its  movement 
within  a  bureau  or  from  bureau  to  bureau, 
to  signal  correspondence  requiring  Secretary's 
response;  (b)  the  outgoing  letter;  (c)  the 
inclosures,  with  the  exception  of  bulletins  or 
other  bulky  matter,  and  the  addressed  enve- 
lope ;  (d)  carbons  of  the  outgoing  letter; 
(e)  letter  to  which  reply  is  made.  Previous 
correspondence,  whether  Secretary's  or  bureau, 
where  needed  as  explanatory  of  the  subject, 
should  be  attached  beneath  in  chronological 
order,  latest  date  uppermost. 

Instructions  on  Plant  Patents 

Memorandum  614  (March  26,  1931). — The 
Commissioner  of  Patents  or  officials  designated 
by  him  are  the  proper  sources  of  information 
regarding  procedures  to  be  followed  in  apply- 
ing for  plant  patents  or  for  any  other  informa- 
tion relating  to  plant  patents. 

In  accordance  with  the  Executive  order  of 
October  17,  1930,  the  Commissioner  of  Pat- 
ents has  requested  the  assistance  of  the  de- 
partment in  the  consideration  of  plant  patents. 
In  view  of  the  lack  of  precedent  in  considera- 
tion of  applications  for  plant  patents,  it  is  not 
yet  possible  to  determine  the  extent  to  which 
different  employees  of  the  department  may  be 
called  upon  to  render  service  on  the  questions 
referred  to  the  department,  and  accordingly  all 
employees  of  the  department  are  advised  that 
applications  for  plant  patents,  either  of  public 
service  or  of  private  character,  can  not  be 
considered  or  initiated  by  employees  of  the 
department ;  and.  further,  with  respect  to 
individuals  outside  the  department,  employees 
are  advised  that  there  is  to  be  no  response  to 
the  inquiries  as  to  the  novelty  of  an  alleged 
invention  in  advance  of  the  filing  of  an  appli- 
cation for  a  patent,  nor  to  inquiries  proposed 
with  a  view  to  ascertaining  whether  any  al- 
leged discoveries  or  improvements  have  been 
patented,  and  if  so,  to  whom  ;  nor  can  employ- 
ees act  as  expounders  of  patent  law  or  as 
counselors  for  individuals.  Of  the  propriety 
of  making  an  application  for  a  patent,  the 
inventor  must  judge  for  himself. 

All  employees  handling  applications  for  pat- 
ents are  required  to  pledge  themselves  to  strict 
observance  of  the  following :  Pending  appli- 
cations are  preserved  in  secrecy.  No  informa- 
tion will  be  given,  without  authority,  respect- 
ing the  filing  by  any  particular  person  of  an 
application  for  a  patent  or  for  the  reissue  of 
a  patent,  the  pendency  of  any  particular  case 
before  the  office,  or  the  subject  matter  of  any 
particular   application. 

FEDERAL  COORDINATING  SERVICE 

Simplified  Office  Procedure  Board 

Circular  Letter  48  (March  25,  1931). — 
Maj.  Lawrence  J.  I.  Barrett,  United  States 
Armv,  is  designated  executive  chairman  of  the 
Interdepartmental  Board  on  Simplified  Oflice 
Procedure,  vice  Maj.  Alfred  II.  Erck,  United 
States  Army,  deceased. 


EXPERIMENT-STATION  PUBLICATIONS 

The  library  of  the  Office  of  Experiment 
Stations  maintains,  but  for  library  purposes 
only,  a  complete  file  of  all  the  publications 
issued  by  the  State  experiment  stations.  It 
has  recently  received  the  following  new  State 
publications  : 

(This  department  has  none  of  these  State  pub- 
lications for  distribution,  but  usually  they  may 
be  obtained  from  the  stations  issuing  them.  For 
convenience  in  writing  to  a  station,  the  postal 
address  point  where  the  station  is  located  in  the 
State  is  given  at  the  end  of  each  of  the  entries 
below.) 

Cantaloupe  powdery  mildew  in  the  Imperial 
Valley.  P.  A.  Miller  and  J.  T.  Barrett. 
(California  Sta.  Bui.  507,  36  pp.,  13  figs. 
February,  1931.)      Berkeley. 


Some  anatomical  and  physiological  changes  in 
citrus  produced  by  boron  deficiency.  A.  R. 
C.  Haas  and  L.  J.  Klotz.  (Hilgardia  [Cali- 
fornia Sta.]  vol.  5,  No.  8,  pp.  175-196,  4 
pis.,  4  figs.     January,  1931.)     Berkeley. 

Baking  flour  mixtures  at  high  altitudes.  M. 
W.  Peterson.  (Colorado  Sta.  Bui.  365,  180 
pp.,  17  figs.  December,  1930.)  Fort  Col- 
lins. 

Cost  of  public  education  from  viewpoint  of 
agriculture  in  Larimer  County,  Colo.  G.  S. 
Klemmedson.  (Colorado  Sta.  Bui.  368,  66 
pp.,  21  figs.     November,  1930.)     Fort  Collins. 

I'arlev  in  Colorado.  D.  W.  Robertson  et  al. 
(Colorado  Sta.  Bui.  371,  37  pp.,  5  figs. 
December,   1930.)     Fort  Collins. 

Chemical  investigations  of  the  tobacco  plant : 

I,  A  preliminary  study  of  the  nonvolatile 
organic  acids  of  tobacco  leaves.  H.  B.  Vick- 
ery  and  G.  W.  Pucher.  (Connecticut  State 
Sta.  Bui.  323,  pp.  151-202,  2  figs.  January, 
1931.)      New  Haven. 

Chemical  investigations  of  the  tobacco  plant : 

II,  The  chemical  changes  that  occur  during 
the  curing  of  Connecticut  shade-grown 
tobacco.  H.  B.  Vickery  and  G.  W.  Pucher. 
(Connecticut  State  Sta.  Bui.  324,  pp.  203- 
240,  5  figs.     January,   1931.)      New  Haven. 

The    influence    of    the    growth    and    fattening 
processes    on    the    quantity    and    quality    of 
meat  yielded  by  swine.     E.  L.   Scott.      (In- 
diana Sta.  Bui.  340,  105  pp.,  15  figs.     June, 
1930.)      La  Fayette. 
Sheep  feeding :  Fattening  western  lambs  (type 
test),   1925-26,   1926-27,   1927-28.   1928-29. 
C.  Harper.      (Indiana  Sta.  Bui.  343,  16  pp., 
8  figs.     August,  1930.)      La  Fayette. 
Lamb  production  :  I,  Producing  native  lambs, 
the  value  of  pasture,   1927.   1928,   1929.     C. 
Harper.      (Indiana  Sta.  Bui.  344,  28  pp.,  4 
figs.     September,  1930.)      La  Fayette. 
Indiana   plants  injurious   to  livestock.     A.   H. 
Hansen.      (Indiana    Sta.    Circ.    175,   38    pp., 
28  figs.     July,  1930.)      La  Fayette. 
Sixteenth    annual    report   of   the    creamery    li- 
cense  division   for    the    year   ending    March 
31,    1930.     T.    H.    Binney.      (Indiana    Sta. 
Circ.   176,   19   pp.,  1   fig.     June,   1930.)      La 
Fayette. 
European  corn  borer  control,  progress  report, 
1931.     H.  J.  Reed.      (Indiana  Sta.  Circ.  178, 
12      pp.,      10      figs.     January,      1931.)      La 
Fayette. 
Codling  moth  and  peach  worm  investigations, 
progress    report,    1931.     H.    J.    Reed.      (In- 
diana  Sta.    Circ.   179,   8  pp.,   5   figs.     Janu- 
ary, 1931.)      La  Fayette. 
Forty-third  annual  report  of  the  Purdue  Uni- 
versity   [Indiana]    Agricultural    Experiment 
Station  .  .  .  for   the  year   ending   June  30, 
1930.     J.  H.  Skinner  and  H.  J.  Reed.     116 
pp.,  42  figs.     1930.     La  Fayette. 
Harvesting     cornstalks     for     industrial     uses. 
J.   B.   Davidson   and   E.    V.   Collins.      (Iowa 
Sta.  Bui.  274,  pp.  373-394,  18  figs.     Novem- 
ber,  1930.)      Ames. 
A    soil    management    program    for    Carrington 
loam.     W.  H.   Stevenson  et  al.      (Iowa  Sta. 
Bui.     276,     pp.     66-84,     2     figs.      January, 
1931.)      Ames. 
Bacteriology    of    butter :    I,    Influence    of    the 
distribution  of  the  nonfatty  constituents  on 
the  changes  in  bacterial  content  during  hold- 
ing.    B.    W.    Hammer   and   R.    V.    Hussong. 
(Iowa   Sta.   Res.    Bui.    134,   pp.   17-30.     De- 
cember, 1930.)     Ames. 
Nitrate    assimilation    in    soils.     F.    B.    Smith 
and    P.    E.    Brown.      (Iowa    Sta.    Res.    Bui. 
135,  pp.  33-63.     January,  1931.)      Ames. 
Supplements  to  a  milk  diet   for   dairy  calves. 
C.   Y.    Cannon.      (Iowa   Sta.    Res.   Bui.    136, 
pp.      65-103,      13      figs.     January,      1931.) 
Ames. 
Soil    survey    of    Iowa — Carroll    County    soils. 
W.     H.     Stevenson,     P.     E.     Brown,    et    al. 
(Iowa    Sta.    Soil    Survey    Rpt.    60,    64    pp., 
1  pi.,  28  figs.     October,   1930.)      Ames. 
Soil    survey    of    Iowa — Howard    County    soils. 
W.     H.     Stevenson,     P.     E.     Brown,     et    al. 
(Iowa  Sta.  Soil  Survey  Rept.  61,  64  pp.,  1 
pi.,  26  figs.     October,   1930.)      Ames. 
Soil    survey    of    Iowa— Warren    County    soils. 
W.     H.     Stevenson,    P.     E.     Brown,    et    al. 
(Iowa   Sta.    Soil   Survey   Rpt.   62,  72   pp.,  1 
pi.,  41  figs.     October,   1930.)      Ames. 
Soil  survey  of  Iowa — Chickasaw  County  soils. 
W.     H.     Stevenson,     P.     E.    Brown,    et    al. 
(Iowa    Sta.    Soil    Survey    Rpt.    63,    72    pp., 
1  pi.,  26  figs.     October,   1930.)      Ames. 
Soil    survey    of    Iowa — Kossuth    County    soils. 
W.     H.     Stevenson,     P.     E.    Brown,    et    al. 
(Iowa    Sta.    Soil    Survey    Rpt.    64,    64    pp., 
1   pi.,   24  figs.     November,    1930.)      Ames. 
Soil    survey    of    Iowa — Clayton    County    soils. 
W      H.     Stevenson,    P.    E.     Brown,    et    al. 
(Iowa   Sta.    Soil   Survey   Rpt.   65.  72   pp.,   2 
pis.,    40    figs.     November,    1930.)      Ames. 
The  agricultural  credit  situation  in  Kentucky. 
H.  B.  Price,  C.  J.  Bradley,  and  E.  C.  John- 
son.     (Kentucky    Sta.    Bui.    311,    pp.    547- 
600,   6  figs.     December,   1930.)      Lexington. 


PRINCIPAL  LIBRARY  ACCESSIONS 


Poultry 

American  poultry  record.  1st.  Sellersville, 
Pa.,  1930. 

Technical  Plants 

Rio  de  Janeiro.  Instituto  de  expansao  com- 
mercial. Babassii  (The  babassu  nut)  Rio 
de  Janeiro,  1930. 


Evaporated  milk  association,  Chicago.  Eat- 
ing for  efficiency.     Chicago,  1930. 

Technology,  Machinery 

Davidson,  J.  B.  Agricultural  machinery. 
New  York,  Wiley,  1931. 

Kelly,  A.  A.  The  expert  paper  hanger.  Ed. 
2.     Philadelphia,  McKay,   1921. 

Neblette,  C.  B.  Photography.  Ed.  2.  New 
York,   Van   Nostrand,    1930. 

Wilson,  S.  P.  Pyroxylin  enamels  and  lac- 
quers. Ed.  2.  New  York,  Van  Nostrand, 
1929. 

Airports 

Hubbard,  H.  V.,  and  others.  Airports.  Cam- 
bridge, Harvard  university  press,  1930. 
(Harvard  city  planning  studies,     v.  1) 

Mathematics 

Scarborough,  J.  B.  Numerical  mathematical 
analysis.  Baltimore,  Johns  Hopkins  press, 
1930. 

Chemistry 

Festschrift  zum  70.  geburtstag  von  hofrat 
prof.  dr.  Friedrich  Emich.  Wien,  Mikro- 
chemie,  1930. 

Leighou,  R.  B.  Chemistry  of  engineering  ma- 
terials. Ed.  3.  New  York,  McGraw-Hill, 
1931. 

Mahin,  E.  G.  Quantitative  analysis.  Ed.  3. 
New  York,   McGraw-Hill.   1924. 

Porter,  C.  W.  The  carbon  compounds.  Ed. 
2.     Boston,  Ginn,   1931. 

Smith,  T.  B.  Analytical  processes.  New 
York,  Longmans,  Green,  1929. 

Entomology 

Lucas,  W.  J.  The  aquatic  (naiad)  stage  of 
the  British  dragonflies  (Paraneuroptera) 
London,  Ray  society,   1930. 

Ubisch.  Leopold  von.  Staat  und  gescllschaft 
bei  den  ameisen.  Minister,  1930.  (Miin- 
ster.  Gesellschaft  zur  forderung  der  West- 
falischen  Wilhelms-universitat.  Schriften. 
hft.   11) 

Evolution 

Naep,  Adolf.  Phvlogenie  der  tiere.  Berlin. 
Borntraeger,  1931.  (Handbuch  der  verei- 
bungwwisseiiseltai't,  hrsg.  von  E.  Baur  und 
M.  Hartmann.     bd.  3   [1]) 

Bacteriology,  Pathology 

Michigan  state  college  of  agriculture  and 
applied  science,  Lansing.  Dept.  of  bac- 
teriology, HYGIENE  AND  PATHOLOGY.  Lab- 
boratory  manual  in  general  microbiology. 
Ed.  3.     New  York,  Wiley,  1926. 

Phillips,  J.  A.  S.  Malaria  in  forest  areas. 
Calcutta,  Government  of  India  central  pub- 
lication branch,  1929. 

Economics 

Carney,  Hugh-  How  to  end  the  panic  and 
make  prosperity.  Boston,  Thuiward  press, 
1931. 

Graham,  F.  D.  Exchange,  prices,  and  pro- 
duction in  hyper-inflation  :  Germany,  1920- 
1923.  Princeton,  1930.  (Princeton  uni- 
versity. Dept.  of  economics  and  social  in- 
stitutions. International  finance  section. 
Publications  v.  1)  .  \ 

Macaulay,  F.  R.  The  smoothing  of  time 
series.  New  York,  1931.  (Publications  of 
the  National  bureau  of  economic  research, 
inc.,  no.  19) 

Library  Economy 

Clark,  Mrs.  P.  H.  The  problem  presented 
by  periodicals  in  college  and  university 
libraries.  Chicago,  University  of  Chicago, 
1930. 
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NEW  PUBLICATIONS  ISSUED  BY  THE  DEPARTMENT 

(Please  address  requests  for  these  to  the  Division  of  Publications,  Office  of  Information) 


STRAWBERRY    VARIETIES    IN    THE    UNITED    STATES 

George  M.  Darrow,  senior  pomologist,  and 
George  F.  Waldo,  assistant  pomologist,  office 
of  horticultural  crops  and  diseases,  Bureau 
of  Plant  Industry.  29  pp.,  illus.  (Farm- 
ers' Bulletin  1043F,  rev.)  February,  1931. 
UNFERMENTED  GRAPE  JUICE:  HOW  TO  MAKE  IT  IN 
THE  HOME.  Charles  Dearing,  associate  horti- 
culturist, office  of  horticultural  crops  and 
diseases,  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry.  26  pp., 
illus.  (Farmers'  Bulletin  1075F,  rev.) 
March,  1931. 
POTATO  PRODUCTION  IN  THE  SOUTH.  William 
Stuart,  senior  horticulturist,  office  of  horti- 
culture, Bureau  of  Plant  Industry-  34  pp., 
illus.  (Farmers'  Bulletin  1205F,  rev.) 
March,  1931. 

Popular ;  intended  primarily  for  southern 
commercial  potato  growers.  It  covers  potato 
production,  including  selection,  preparation, 
and  fertilization  of  land ;  and  culture,  har- 
vesting, storing,  and  marketing  of  crop.  It 
also  discusses  cultural  practices ;  extent  and 
importance  of  crop ;  seasonal  crop  divisions ; 
early  or  truck  crop,  where  commercially 
grown,  varieties  used,  when  planted  and  mar- 
keted ;  late  or  main  crop,  varieties  grown, 
when  planted  and  harvested ;  fall  crop,  time 
of  planting,  harvesting,  and  disposition,  in- 
cluding storage. 

INHERITANCE     OF     WINTER     HARDINESS,     GROWTH 
HABIT,    AND    STEM-RUST    REACTION    IN    CROSSES 
BETWEEN   MINHARDI    WINTER  AND   H-44    SPRING 
WHEATS.      Karl     S.     Quisenberry,     associate 
agronomist,  office  of  cereal  crops  and  diseases, 
Burea    of    Plant    Industry.      46    pp.,    illus. 
(Technical  Bulletin  218T.)      January,   1931. 
Technical ;  for  geneticists  and  wheat  breed- 
ers.    The    investigations    include    the    inherit- 
ance   of    contrasting    characters     for    winter 
hardiness,    growth    habit,    stem-rust    reaction, 
heading     period,     awnedness,     and     coleoptile 
color.     A  genetic  explanation  for  growth  habit 
is   suggested  by  assuming  duplicate  dominant 
factors   for   spring   habit.     An   important   cor- 
relation   was    found    between    winter    growth 
habit   and  winter  hardiness.     One  major   and 
some    minor    modifying    factors    must    be    as- 
sumed to  explain  the  inheritance  of  stem-rust 
reaction.     No  close  relation  was  found  between 
greenhouse   seedling  reaction  to  rust  and   the 
reaction    of    the    mature    plants    in    the   field. 
Purple    coleoptile    were    dominant    to    green, 
segregating    in    the    two-factor    genetic    rota- 
tion of  15  :  1.     Awnleted  spikes  were  dominant 
to  awned,  with  segregation  indicating  a  single 
factor  involved. 

STUMPAGE    AND    LOG    PRICES    FOR   THE    CALENDAR 
YEAR    1928.     Compiled    by    Henry    B.    Steer, 
senior  forest  economist,  branch  of  research, 
Forest  Service.     26  pp.      (Statistical  Bulle- 
tin 32SB.)     March,  1931. 
A    semitechnical,    statistical    bulletin ;    for 
foresters,  logging  and  sawmill  operators,   and 
timberland     owners.       Gives    information     on 
selling  prices  of  stumpage   and  logs  in   1928, 
including  compilations  of  3,236  sales  of  stump- 
age   (8%  billion  feet)   in  39  States,  and  2,496 
sales    of   logs    (more   than    1   billion    feet)    in 
32  States.     Tabulations  show  separately  soft- 
wood and  hardwood  stumpage  and  logs,   indi- 
vidual   and    flat-rate    sales,     by     States    and 
species,  with  a  brief  introduction  giving  man- 
ner of  compiling  the  data. 
MEASURING  HAY  IN  STACKS.     W.  H.  Hosterman 
associate    marketing    specialist,    division    of 
hay,  feed,  and  seed,  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics.      6    pp.,    illus.       (Leaflet    72L.) 
February,  1931. 

Outlines  a  new  method  of  measuring  hay 
in  stacks,  worked  out  from  cooperative  studies 
in  the  West.  The  more  technical  phases  of  the 
subject  will  be  covered  in  Technical  Bulletin 
239,  to  be  published  later. 

NOTICES  OF  JUDGMENT  UNDER  THE  FOOD  AND 
DRUGS  ACT.  Food  and  Drug  Administration. 
pp.  311-322.  (N.  J.,  F.  D.  17476-17500.) 
March,  1931. 
JOURNAL  OF  AGRICULTURAL  RESEARCH,  Vol.  41, 
July  1-December  15,  1830.  Index,  with  table  of 
contents,  pp.  iii-v,  889-900.  March,  1931. 
SOIL  SURVEY  OF  RANKIN  COUNTY,  MISSISSIPPI. 
(No.  27,  Series  1926.)  Robert  Wildermuth,  in 
charge,  E.  W.  Knobel.  A.  L.  Gray,  and  Grove 
B.  Jones.  42  pp.,  illus. 
SOIL  SURVEY  OF  FRANKLIN  COUNTY,  NEBRASKA. 
(No.  31,  Series  1926.)  F.  A.  Hayes,  in  charge, 
and  Louis  A.  Wolfanger,  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture,  and  E.  A.  Nieschmidt,  Ne- 
braska  Soil  Survey.     50  pp.,  illus. 


SOIL  SURVEY  OF  CLAY  COUNTY,  NEBRASKA.  (No.  8, 
Series  1927.)  (R.  C.  Roberts,  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  in  charge,  and  Ralph 
Gemmell,  Nebraska  Soil  Survey.  28  pp.. 
illus. 

OFFICIAL  UNITED  STATES  STANDARDS  FOR  GRADES 
OF  LAMB  CARCASSES,  YEARLING  MUTTON,  AND 
MUTTON  CARCASSES.  Effective  February  16, 
1931.  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics. 
6  p.  (S.  R.  A.— B.  A.  E.  123.)  March, 
1931. 


Articles    and   Written   Addresses   By 

Department  People  in  Outside 

Publications 

Biological  Survey 

Dufresne,  Frank. — Rain  deer,  Field  &  Stream, 
vol.  35,  No.  12,  pp.  23,  98.  illus.,  April, 
1931. 

Gillham,  C.  E. — Something  about  game  vital- 
ity. Outdoor  Life,  vol.  67,  No.  4,  pp.  18-19, 
101-102,  illus.,  April,   1931. 

Kelso,  Leon. — Some  notes  on  young  desert 
horned  larks.  Condor,  vol.  33,  No.  2,  pp. 
60-65.      illus.,   March-April,   1931. 

Mills,  E.  M. — Fool's  day  is  rat  day  in  Rhody. 
New  England  Homestead,  vol.  102,  No.  12, 
p.  9,  March  21,   1931. 

Oderkirk,  G.  C. — You  can  kill  rats,  stop  losses 
with  proper  poison  baits.  Feed  Bag,  vol.  7, 
No.  3,  pp.  18,  35,  illus.,  March,  1931. 

Sheldon,  H.  P. — Dusking  ducks.  Natl.  Sports- 
man, vol.  65,  No.  4,  pp.  16-18,  32-34,  April, 
1931. 

Dairy  Industry 

Burkey,  L.  A. — Methods  for  determining  the 
persistence  of  certain  important  bacteria 
in  Swiss  cheese  (abstract).  Jour.  Bact., 
vol.  21,  No.  1,  pp.  40-41,  January,  1931. 

Curran,  H.  R. — Influence  of  osmotic  pressure 
upon  spore  germination.  Jour.  Bact.,  vol. 
21,  No.   3,   pp.   197-209,  March,   1931. 

Influence  of  surface  tension  upon  the 


germination  of  bacterial  spores.  Jour. 
Bact.,  vol.  21,  No.  3,  pp.  211-218,  March, 
1931.  .    . 

The    origin    of    the    growth-restrainim 


substance  in  raw  milk  and  the  action  of 
this  substance  upon  an  organism  of  the 
sweet  curdling  type.  Abstract  of  paper. 
Jour.  Bact.,  vol.  21,  No.  1,  pp.  38-39,  Jan- 
uary, 1931.  _      „ 

Frazier,  W.  C,  and  Wing,  Helen  U. — Studies 
of  the  eye-forming  organism  of  Swiss  cheese. 
Abstract  of  paper.  Jour.  Bact.,  vol.  21, 
No.  1,  pp.  39-40,   January,  1931. 

Ramsdell,  G.  A.,  Johnston,  W.  T.,  Jr.,  and 
Evans,  F.  R. — A  test  for  the  detection  of 
milk  unstable  to  heat.  Jour.  Dairy  Sci.,  vol. 
14„  No.  2,  pp.  93-106,  March,  1931. 

Rogers,  L.  A.,  and  Whittier,  E.  O. — The  con- 
tinuous lactic  fermentation  of  whey.  Ab- 
stract   of   paper.     Jour.    Bact.,   vol.   21,   No. 

1,  p.  37,  January,   1931.  „ 
Sanders,    G.    P. — The    determination    of    the 

calcium,  magnesium,  and  acid-soluble  phos- 
phorus of  milk  by  means  of  trichloroacetic 
acid  filtrates.  Jour.  Biol.  Chem.,  vol.  90, 
No.    3,   pp.    747-756,   March,    1931. 

Webb,  B.  H.— Sterilization  of  sweet  cream  for 
market.  Milk  Plant  Mo.,  vol.  20,  No.  1, 
pp.   66,    69-70,   January,   1931. 

Woodward,  T.  W. — Calculating  rations  for 
dairy  cows.     Jour.   Dairy   Sci.,   vol.   14,   No. 

2,  pp.    173-176,    March,    1931. 

Forest  Service 

Benson,  A.  O. — Dimension  stock  from  hard- 
woods of  the  Lake  States.  Hardwood  Rec, 
vol.  69,  No.  3,  pp.  19,  22-23,  48,  illus., 
March,  1931. 

Browne,  F.  L. — Adhesion  in  the  painting  and 
in  the  gluing  of  wood.  Indus.  Engin.  Chem., 
vol.  23,  No.  3,  pp.  290-294,  illus.,  March, 
1931. 

Cart,  A. — The  South  as  a  source  of  future 
timber  supplies.  Amer.  Lumberman,  No. 
2913,   pp.  26-27,  illus.,  March   14,  1931. 

DEMMON,  E.  L. — Forests  and  erosion.  Lum- 
ber Trade  Jour.  vol.  99,  No.  5,  pp.  22-23, 
March,  1931. 

Hanzlik,  E.  J. — Yews  and  bows.  Four  L 
Lumber  News,  vol.  13,  No.  5,  pp.  7,  39, 
illus.,  March  1,  1931. 


Lentz,  G.  H. — From  forest  to  waste  land. 
Amer.  Forests,  vol.  37,  No.  3,  pp.  150-151, 
160,  illus.,  March,  1931. 

Ltjxford,  R.  F. — Moisture  content  and  wood 
pole  lines.  Elect.  Light  and  Power,  Octo- 
ber, 1930. 

Marsh,  R.  E. — Forest  economics  offers  a  ca- 
reer to  foresters.  Jour.  Forestry,  vol.  29, 
No.  3,  pp.   341-348,  March,   1931. 

Steer,  H.  B. — New  western  hemlock  volume 
table.  Timberman,  vol.  32,  No.  4,  pp.  37, 
February,  1931. 

Stuart,  R.  Y. — Relation  of  the  national  for- 
ests to  a  policy  for  the  unappropriated  pub- 
lic lands.  Jour.  Forestry,  vol.  29,  No.  3,  pp. 
316-321,  March,   1931. 

Tiemann,  H.  D. — The  role  of  humidity  in 
kiln  drying.  South.  Lumberman,  No.  1799, 
pp.  52-54,  March  15,  1931. 

Wakeley,  P.  C- — Successful  storage  of  long- 
leaf  pine  seed.  Jour.  Forestry,  vol.  29,  No. 
3,  pp.  424-425,  March,  1931. 

Weber,  A.  N. — Timber  type  mapping  from  the 
air.  Jour.  Forestry,  vol.  29,  No.  3,  pp.  426- 
428,   March,   1931. 

Weigle,  W.  G. — Forest  Service  official  sketches 
life  of  late  ranger  E.  C.  Pulaski.  Four  L 
Lumber  News,  vol.  13,  No.  5,  p.  13,  March 
1,  1931. 

Zon,  R. — The  society  comes  of  age.  Jour. 
Forestry,  vol.  29,  No.  3,  pp.  308-315,  March, 
1931. 

There  never  can  be  too  much   for- 


est."    Devlpmt.   Bur.   News,  vol.   11,   No.   1, 
p.  3,  March  l  ,1931. 

Plant  Industry 

Cormany,  C.  E. — Plant  sugar  beets  early  for 
best  results  under  severe  curly  top  condi- 
tions. U  &  I  Farm  Messenger,  March, 
1931,  p.  4-6. 

Ndckols,  S.  B. — Proper  depth  of  planting 
sugar  beet  seed  important.  Sugar  Beet 
(Iowa,  Minn.,  N.  Dak.),  vol.  8,  no.  3,  p. 
22-24,  March,  1931 ;  also  TJ  &  I  Farm 
Messenger,  March,  1931,  p.  7—9. 

Shamel,  A.  D.,  and  Pomeroy,  C.  S. — Results 
of  experiments  with  girdled  and  not  girdled 
navel  orange  trees.  Calif.  Citrogr.,  vol.  16, 
no.  6,  p.  263,  288-289,  April,  1931. 

Swingle,  C.  F. — Plant  hunting  in  Madagascar. 
Sci.  Mo.,  vol.  32,  no.  4,  p.  322-345,  April, 
1931. 


TWO  STATE  DIRECTORS  DIE 


W.  J.  MORSE 

W.  J.  Morse,  director  of  the  Maine  Agri- 
cultural Experiment  Station  since  1921,  died 
at  Orono,  Me.,  March  25.  He  was  born  in 
Waterbury,  Vt.,  in  1872,  and  received  his  sci- 
entific training  at  the  University  of  Vermont 
(B.  S.,  1898;  M.  S.,  1903;  Sc.  D.,  1923),  and 
the  University  of  Wisconsin  (Ph.  D.,  1912). 
He  was  successively  engaged  in  scientific  work 
at  the  Vermont  and  Maine  experiment  sta- 
tions. His  major  scientific  contributions  were 
in  the  field  of  plant  pathology. 

C.  C  GE0RGES0N 

Charles  Christian  Georgeson,  formerly  di- 
rector of  the  Alaska  agricultural  experiment 
stations,  died  at  Seattle,  Washington,  April 
1,    1931. 

Born  in  Denmark  in  1851,  Doctor  George- 
son  came  to  the  United  States  in  1873.  He 
was  a  graduate  of  Michigan  State  College, 
from  which  he  received  the  degrees  of  B.  S., 
M.  S.,  and  D.  Sc.  After  experience  on  the 
editorial  staff  of  the  Rural  New  Yorker,  as 
teacher  and  investigator  at  the  Texas  Agri- 
cultural and  Mechanical  College,  the  College 
of  Agriculture  of  the  Imperial  University  of 
Tokio,  Japan,  and  Kansas  State  Agricultural 
College,  and  as  special  agent  of  the  department 
to  investigate  the  dairy  industry  of  Den- 
mark, Doctor  Georgeson  was  put  in  charge 
of  agricultural  investigations  in  Alaska  when 
they  were  established  in  1898.  He  continued 
to  direct  this  work  until  his  retirement  from 
active  service  in  December,  1927. 

Doctor  Georgeson  was  notably  successful  in 
demonstrating  and  developing  the  agricultural 
possibilities  of  Alaska,  a  pioneer  service  for 
which  he  was  peculiarly  fitted  by  tempera- 
ment, training,  and  experience,  and  in  the  de- 
velopment of  strains  of  plants  and  animals 
adapted  to   agricultural  conditions  in  Alaska. 


Dr.  Eloise  Gerry,  of  the  forest-products  lab- 
oratory, left  Madison  on  March  19  for  the 
naval  stores  producing  regions  of  Georgia  and 
Florida,  to  collect  material  from  test  plots 
and  to  analyze  material  and  observe  opera- 
tions in  the  field. 
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Motor- Vehicie  Registrations 

and  Fees  Increase  Slightly 


Registrations  of  passenger  motor  ve- 
hicles for  1930  showed  a  decrease  from 
those  of  1929,  but  motor  truck  registra- 
tions increased  enough  to  make  a  slight 
gain,  0.08  per  cent,  in  total  motor  vehi- 
cle registrations  for  the  year,  accord- 
ing to  reports  of  the  48  States  and  the 
District  of  Columbia  to  the  Bureau  of 
Public  Roads. 

Registered  automobiles,  taxis,  and 
busses  numbered  23,042,840  for  the  year, 
a  decrease  of  78,749  vehicles  from  1929; 
the  registration  of  3,480,939  motor  trucks 
and  road  tractors  showed  a  gain  of  101,- 
085  over  the  1929  figures.  The  total  reg- 
istration of  passenger  vehicles  and  of 
motor  trucks  for  1930  amounted  to 
26,523,779,  as  against  26.501,443  in  1929. 

The  States  and  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia in  1930  collected  in  registration  fees, 
licenses,  and  miscellaneous  taxes  $355,- 
704,860,  which  is  $7,861,317  more  than  in 
1929.  The  revenue  included  fees  on  pas- 
senger cars  and  busses,  on  trucks  and 
tractors,  and  on  trailers  and  motor 
cycles ;  also  dealers'  licenses,  chauffeur 
and  operator  permits,  and  miscellaneous 
receipts. 

In  addition  to  passenger-vehicle  and 
motor-truck  registrations,  41  States  re- 
ported a  registration  of  262,507  trailers, 
a  gain  of  69,463  over  the  1929  figures. 
This  gain  in  trailers  is  the  largest  made 
in  any  one  year  over  a  previous  year 
since  the  bureau  began  to  compile  de- 
tailed registrations  in  1921.  The  motor 
cycle  registrations  of  the  48  States  and 
the  District  for  1930  amounted  to  107,- 
811,  a  decrease  of  7,034  from  the  previous 
year's  figures. 

An  eastern  and  a  western  State: — New 
York  and  California — each  reports  more 
than  2,000,000  passenger  vehicles  and 
motor  trucks  registered  in  1930.  Each 
of  five  States — Illinois,  Michigan,  Ohio, 
Pennsylvania,  and  Texas — reports  more 
than  1,000,000  registered. 

After  deducting  $19,196,926  for  collec- 
tion and  administration  expenses  and 
$9,473,671  for  miscellaneous  items  pro- 
vided by  various  State  laws  from  $355,- 
704,860,  the  total  revenue  collected,  the 
States  apportioned  the  rest  to  the  con- 
struction and  financing  of  State  and  local 
roads  in  the  following  amounts :  $222,- 
146,682  for  State  roads;  $68,577,899  for 
local  roads;  and  $36,309,682  on  State 
and  county  road  bond  indebtedness. 
Some  of  the  purposes  for  which  the 
miscellaneous  funds  were  spent  included 
refunds  stipulated  by  law,  State  high- 
way patrol,  city  streets,  and  general 
funds  of  cities  and  States. 


RANGE  HOGS  HELP  SPREAD  CHOLERA 


"All  factors  responsible  for  the  spread 
of  hog-cholera  infection  are  not  known, 
but  the  range  hog  of  the  South  is  recog- 
nized as  dangerous  in  spreading  this  dis- 
ease," says  Dr.  T.  P.  White  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Animal  Industry.  On  a  recent 
trip  of  inspection  into  Kentucky,  Ten- 
nessee, Alabama,  Mississippi,  Louisiana, 
Oklahoma,  Missouri,  Illinois,  Indiana, 
and  Ohio  Doctor  White,  who  is  assistant 


chief  of  the  division  of  hog-cholera  con- 
trol,  investigated   the   cholera   situation. 

"  In  the  South,"  says  Doctor  White, 
"  the  range  hog  is  an  important  factor 
in  spreading  hog  cholera.  Hogs  roam- 
ing at  large,  subsisting  on  acorns  and 
other  nuts,  are  just  as  susceptible  to  hog 
cholera  as  those  kept  in  pastures  and 
lots.  When  affected  with  disease  the  re- 
stricted hogs  can  be  treated,  and  if  any 
die  from  cholera  or  other  infectious  dis- 
eases they  can  be  burned  or  buried,  thus 
removing  the  danger  that  infection  may 
be  carried  away. 

"In  the  case  of  range  hogs,  however, 
cholera  may  reach  the  herd  when  the 
hogs  are  feeding  in  remote  areas  and  if 
the  condition  is  discovered,  it  is  usually 
too  late  to  treat  the  animals.  In  fact, 
the  first  warning  the  owner  receives,  as 
a  rule,  comes  when  he  finds  dead  hogs 
here  and  there. 

"  Cholera-sick  hogs  dying  in  remote  or 
hidden  places  constitute  a  potential 
source  of  infection,"  Doctor  White  de- 
clares. "  Susceptible  hogs  may  feed  on 
these  carcasses ;  dogs  may  carry  the  in- 
fected meat  to  home  herds ;  buzzards  are 
still  suspected  as  carriers  of  the*  infec- 
tion; and  the  disease  may  spread  in 
other  ways. 

"  Immunization  is  the  safeguard 
against  this  danger,  but,  unfortunately, 
range  hogs  are  usually  left  in  a  suscep- 
tible state,  most  owners  having  neither 
the  inclination  nor  the  means  to  have 
them  immunized  against  hog  cholera." 


Prepare  Food  Guide  for  Women 
Living  Alone  on  Small  Incomes 


Iowa  Makes  New  High  Record  in 
the  Tuberculin  Testing  of  Cattle 


More  cattle  were  officially  tuberculin 
tested  in  Iowa  in  February  than  in  any 
other  State  in  any  month  since  the  coop- 
erative campaign  to  eradicate  this  mal- 
ady began  about  12  years  ago.  Of  the 
1,274,913  tuberculin  tests  in  all  States 
that  month,  Iowa  made  223,710,  or  nearly 
one-fifth  of  the  national  total,  according 
to  Dr.  A.  E.  Wight,  in  charge  of  tuber- 
culosis eradication. 

This  remarkable  achievement  has  re- 
ceived favorable  comment  by  State  and 
Federal  officials,  as  it  comes  at  a  time 
when  the  work  is  meeting  with  misguided 
opposition  in  some  parts  of  the  State, 
Doctor  Wight  explains.  Herd  owners  in 
Iowa  evidently  intend  to  continue  the 
present  rate  of  progress.  On  the  first 
of  March,  according  to  Federal  records, 
there  were  700,000  cattle  on  the  waiting 
list  to  receive  the  test.  This  waiting  list 
is  more  than  double  that  of  any  other 
State. 


Cheap  Cuts  of  Meat  Enrich  Diet 
and  Add  Flavor  to  Low-Cost  Meals 


The  cost  of  meat  is  less  to-day  than 
it  has  been  in  many  years,  says  E.  W. 
Sheets,  chief  of  the  animal  husbandry 
division  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Indus- 
try. In  many  sections,  he  says,  the 
breast  and  neck  of  medium  grade  lamb 
costs  as  little  as  7%  cents  a  pound,  and 
the  plate  and  brisket  of  similar  quality 
beef  are  sold  for  as  low  as  9  cents.  Pic- 
nic shoulders  cost  13  to  21  cents  a  pound, 


Women  more  than  men  are  inclined 
to  eat  irregularly,  says  the  Bureau  of 
Home  Economics,  which  recently  pre- 
pared a  food  guide  for  women  living 
alone  on  small  incomes.  Milk  and  cere- 
als are  the  mainstays  of  an  inexpensive 
diet,  the  food  specialists  say.  These 
should  be  supplemented  with  tomatoes 
or  citrus1  fruits ;  vegetables,  some  of 
which  should  be  green  or  yellow  in  color ; 
a  small  quantity  of  lean  meat,  fish,  and 
eggs ;  and  cheese,  fats,  and  sweets. 

Each  week,  according  to  the  food 
guide,  an  adult  woman  needs  3%  to  7 
quarts  of  milk ;  4  to  5  pounds  of  bread ; 
V2  to  1  pound  of  flour ;  1  pound  of  cereal ; 
3  to  4  pounds  of  potatoes ;  ^  to  % 
pound  of  legumes,  including  peanut  but- 
ter ;  1%  to  2  pounds  of  tomatoes ;  4  to  6 
pounds  of  other  vegetables  and  inexpen- 
sive fruits ;  1  to  2  pounds  of  lean  meat, 
fish,  and  poultry ;  1  to  3  eggs ;  %  pound 
of  cheese,  nuts,  and  gelatin ;  %  pound  of 
fats,  such  as  lard,  salt  pork,  bacon,  mar- 
garine, and  butter;  1  to  lx/±  pounds  of 
sugars  and  sweets ;  %  pound  of  coffee ; 
%  pound  of  tea ;  %  pound  of  cocoa. 

This  list  presupposes  that  the  cooking 
will  be  done  at  home,  which  the  bureau 
says,  is  the  best  way  to  keep  down  food 
expenses. 


High-Grade  Cottage  Cheese  Is  a 
Profitable  Outlet  for  Skim  Milk 


Profitable  utilization  of  milk  by-prod- 
ucts is  more  important  than  usual  to 
the  farmer  and  the  dairy  industry,  and 
the  Bureau  of  Dairy  Industry  is  trying 
to  find  paying  uses  for  skim  milk,  says 
O.  E.  Reed,  chief  of  the  bureau. 

"  In  one  year's  volume  of  dairy  by- 
products, which  include  skim  milk,  but- 
termilk, and  whey,  there  is  about  900,- 
000,000  pounds  of  valuable  food  protein, 
a  large  part  of  which  is  not  used  to  best 
advantage,"  says  Mr.  Reed.  "  Cottage 
cheese,  which  is  largely  protein,  is  one 
of  the  most  profitable  outlets  for  skim 
milk  open  to  dairy  products  plants." 

The  Bureau  of  Dairy  Industry  has 
developed  a  standard  method  for  making 
a  uniform,  high-grade  cottage  cheese, 
which  consistently  gives  excellent  results. 
Mimeographed  directions  for  making  this 
cheese  may  be  obtained  from  the  bureau. 


and  pork  shoulders  anywhere  from  14  to 
19  cents. 

Use  of  the  low-priced  cuts,  as  recom- 
mended by  Mr.  Sheets,  is  in  accordance 
with  the  nutrition  standards  of  the 
Bureau  of  Home  Economics,  which 
recommends  meat  both  as  a  pellagra  pre- 
ventive factor  and  as  a  means  of  making 
a  bland  diet  more  palatable.  The  bureau 
suggests  that  full-flavored  foods  like 
meat,  tomatoes,  and  onions  be  used  as 
much  as  possible  by  persons  living  on  a 
minimum  food  supply.  Meat  adds  the 
highly  desirable  proteins,  mineral  salts, 
and  fat,  and  its  excellent  flavor  makes 
easier  the  consumption  of  the  relatively 
large  proportions  of  cereals  which  are  the 
basis  of  the  low-cost  meals  outlined  by 
the  bureau. 
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World  Dairy  Congress  Delegates 
Are  Appointed  hy  Secretary  Hyde 

The  following  delegates  have  been  ap- 
pointed by  Secretary  Hyde,  and  their 
nominations  approved  by  the  Department 
of  State,  to  officially  represent  the  United 
States  at  the  Ninth  International  Dairy 
Congress,  to  be  held  at  Copenhagen,  Den- 
mark, July  14  to  17:  From  the  depart- 
ment, O.  E.  Reed,  chief,  Bureau  of  Dairy 
Industry,  Nils  A.  Olsen,  chief,  Bureau  of 
Agricultural  Economics,  and  R.  B. 
Graves,  chief  of  the  division  of  dairy  cat- 
tle breeding,  feeding,  and  management  in- 
vestigations, Bureau  of  Dairy  Industry ; 
Dr.  C.  H.  Eckles,  chief  of  the  department 
of  dairy  husbandry,  University  of  Minne- 
sota ;  Prof.  M.  Mortensen,  head  of  the 
department  of  dairy  industry,  Iowa  State 
College  of  Agriculture ;  Dr.  J.  M.  Sher- 
man, head  of  the  department  of  dairy 
industry,  Cornell  University ;  C.  E.  Gray, 
president,  Golden  States  Milk  Products 
Co.,  San  Francisco,  Calif. ;  O.  F.  Hunzi- 
ker,  director  of  research,  the  Blue  Valley 
Creamery  Butter  Co.,  Chicago,  111.;  Dr. 
E.  V.  McCollum,  professor  of  biochemis- 
try, Johns  Hopkins  University ;  and  C.  L. 
Hill,  chairman  of  the  Wisconsin  State 
Department  of  Agriculture.  They  will 
sail  from  New  York,  July  1,  on  the 
George  Washington. 

The  international  dairy  congresses  are 
organized  by  The  International  Dairy 
Federation,  to  help  bring  about  coopera- 
tion by  the  dairy  industries  of  all  coun- 
tries in  promoting  technical  and  scientific 
development  of  the  industry  throughout 
the  world.  Nine  have  been  held  since 
1903— at  Brussels  in  1903;  Paris,  1905; 
The  Hague,  1907  ;  Budapest,  1909 ;  Stock- 
holm, 1911;  Bern,  1914;  Washington, 
D.  0.,  1923;  Paris,  1926;  and  London, 
1928. 


Represent  Department  at  Spring 
Conference  of  Chemical  Society 

"  The  spring  meeting  of  the  American 
Chemical  Society,  held  in  Indianapolis, 
Ind.,  from  March  30  to  April  4,  was  one 
of  the  most  valuable  of  its  kind  ever 
held  and  brought  out  vividly  the  remark- 
able progress  made  in  chemical  research 
through  the  last  several  years,"  says  Dr. 
H.  G.  Knight,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of 
Chemistry  and  Soils,  who,  with  several 
other  chemists  of  the  department,  at- 
tended the  sessions.  "From  the  papers 
read  at  this  meeting,"  Doctor  Knight 
observes,  "it  is  evident  that  chemistry 
now  touches  every  phase  of  human  exist- 
ence. The  progress  which  has  been 
made,  as  shown  at  the  meeting,  will  fur- 
ther public  interest  in  the  work  of  the 
chemist." 

Dr.  C.  A.  Browne,  chief  of  the  chemical 
and  technological  research  unit  of  the 
Bureau  of  Chemistry  and  Soils,  gave  a 
talk  on  the  history  of  chemistry  in  for- 
eign lands,  following  his  recent  observa- 
tions abroad.  Dr.  C.  H.  Kunsman,  act- 
ing chief  of  the  bureau's  fertilizer  and 
fixed  nitrogen  unit,  took  part  in  the 
symposium  of  the  Physics  and  Inorganic 
Chemistry  Section  on  mathematics  and 
the  quantum  theory  as  applied  to  chem- 
istry. Dr.  S.  Palkin,  senior  chemist  of 
the  industrial  farm  products  division,  R. 
T.   Balch,   senior  chemist  of  the  carbo- 


hydrate division,  and  R.  T.  Herrick,  prin- 
cipal chemist  of  the  color  and  farm  waste 
division,  presented  papers  on  various 
phases  of  the  bureau's  work. 

L.  E.  Warren,  drug  chemist  of  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration,  described 
his  new  method  for  the  assay  of  tablets 
of  resin  of  podophyllum,  no  method  for 
which  has  yet  been  published. 

The  following  members  of  the  Forest 
Products  Laboratory,  Madison,  Wis., 
were  on  the  program :  F.  L.  Browne, 
with  a  paper  on  Exposure  Tests  of  Paints 
Containing  Different  Thinners  on  South- 
ern Yellow  Pine;  L.  F.  Hawley,  who 
discussed  The  Effect  of  Moderate  Heat 
upon  Wood  Cellulose;  C.  E.  Hrubesky, 
Mho  spoke  on  The  Influence  of  the  Time- 
Temperature  Schedule  on  the  Yield  and 
Chemical  Composition  of  Sulphite  Pulps 
Prepared  with  a  Soda  Base;  E.  F. 
Kurth,  who  gave  a  paper  on  The  Distri- 
bution of  Ether  Soluble  Extractives  in 
Slash  Pine;  and  E.  C.  Sherrard. 

Dr.  H.  B.  Nicolet,  of  the  Bureau  of 
Dairy  Industry,  presented  a  paper  on 
The  Mechanism  of  Sulphur  Lability  in 
Cysteine  and  its  Derivatives,  and  Dr. 
Hazel  E.  Munsell,  of  the  Bureau  of  Home 
Economics,  reported  preliminary  findings 
on  the  vitamin  content  of  grapes  and 
grape  juice. 

H.  L.  Wilkins,  of  the  forage  crops  and 
diseases  division  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant 
Industry,  also  attended. 


DEPARTMENT  FILM  TEMPTS  THIEF 


The  first  theft  cf  a  department  motion- 
picture  film  is  reported  by  the  Office  of 
Information,  which  recently  received  the 
following'  message  from  a  high  school  in 
Massachusetts :  "  I  shall  be  unable  to  re- 
turn the  films  you  sent  us,  because  some- 
body broke  into  the  superintendent's  office 
and  stole  them  between  Saturday  noon 
and  Monday  morning."  Department  films 
have  been  burned  up  in  booth  fires,  ground 
to  fragments  by  worn-out  projectors,  and 
lost  in  transportation.  Never  before,  how- 
ever, has  one  been  stolen. 


Forest  Service  Officers  Test  New 
Spark  Arresters  on  Locomotives 


In  hope  of  reducing  the  number  of 
forest  fires  caused  by  sparks  from  rail- 
road locomotives,  officers  of  the  Forest 
Service  are  giving  close  attention  to  the 
development  of  improved  types  of  spark 
arresters.  Although,  with  the  coopera- 
tion of  railroad  companies,  progress  has 
been  made  in  reducing  fires  along  right 
of  ways,  an  annual  average  of  more  than 
10,000  "  railroad  fires "  have  been  re- 
ported in  recent  years  on  forest  lands  in 
the  United  States. 

Riding  boxcars  and  cabooses  where 
they  had  set  up  traps  to  catch  live  sparks 
and  cinders,  Forest  Service  officers  and 
railroad  officials  recently  tested  different 
types  of  spark  arresters  on  night  trips 
over  the  Continental  Divide  in  Montana. 
Wire  netting  arresters,  they  found,  did 
not  prevent  showers  of  sparks  from  the 
locomotives  on  starting  and  on  heavy 
grades.  Live  sparks  were  caught  several 
car  lengths  back  from  the  engine,  and 
these  landed  on  the  ground  as  much  as 
75  feet  from  the  rails.  Another  type  of 
arrester,      which     rotates     the     sparks 


Two  Natural  Areas  Set  Aside 

in  Ccronado  National  Forest 


Two  natural  areas  in  the  Coronado 
National  Forest  in  Arizona — the  Chimi- 
nea  (about  160  acres)  and  the  Pole 
Bridge  Canyon  (.about  320  acres) — have 
been  set  aside  by  the  Forest  Service  in 
line  with  its  policy  of  preserving  natural 
vegetation  representative  of  the  forest 
regions  of  the  United  States  for  scien- 
tific and  educational  purposes. 

The  Chiminea  area  contains  many 
cacti,  including  a  large  number  of  splen- 
did specimens  of  the  giant  cactus,  and 
woody  shrubs  distinctive  of  the  desert 
cover  in  southern  Arizona. 

The  Pole  Bridge  Canyon  area  includes 
type  specimens  of  forest  trees  that  have 
a  restricted  range.  Good  individual 
specimens  and  groups  of  Apache  pine. 
Arizona  pine,  and  Chihuahua  pine,  as 
well  as  other  trees  typical  of  southern 
Arizona,  are  found  here. 


Airplanes  to  Replace  Kites 

in  Exploring  the  Upper  Air 


Airplanes  equipped  with  recording  in- 
struments are  soon  to  replace  the  kites 
used  for  the  last  30  years  by  the  Weather 
Bureau  in  exploring  the  upper  air,  unless 
the  price  proves  prohibitive.  It  is 
thought  that  airplane  observation  will 
cost  no  more  than  the  amount  necessary 
to  maintain  the  present  kite  stations,  but 
the  bids  invited  for  this  work  must  be 
received  before  steps  can  be  taken  to 
change  the  system. 

Kite  flying  introduces  a  serious  hazard 
to  aviation,  because  of  the  powerful  in- 
visible steel  wires  that  serve  as  controls. 
To  prevent  collisions  of  planes  with  this 
wire,  warning  notices  of  the  proximity  of 
kite  stations  are  posted  in  all  aviation 
bulletins.  This  is  only  a  makeshift  safe- 
guard, however,  and,  except  in  the  most 
remote  regions,  kites,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  Weather  Bureau,  are  becoming  obso- 
lete as  a  means  of  ascertaining  meteor- 
ological conditions  in  the  upper  air. 


This  year  substandard  and  adulterated 
ether  seized  under  the  food  and  drugs  act 
is  being  destroyed  by  fire  rather  than  by 
pouring  over  the  snow,  as  was  done  last 
year.  (The  Official  Recced,  March  13, 
1930,  p.  5.)  The  middle  of  March  of  this 
year  120,000  cans  of  ether  found  to  be 
illegal  were  piled  up  on  the  city  dump  of 
Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  and  set  on  fire.  Before 
this  procedure  was  adopted  its  safety 
was  tested  by  trying  it  out  on  a  single 
case  of  ether. 


through  a  drum  to  break  them  up  and 
cool  them  before  they  are  discharged 
from  the  stack,  was  found  more  effective. 
No  cinders  more  than  one-twentieth  of  an 
inch  in  diameter  were  caught  from  this 
arrester. 

The  development  of  an  effective  spark 
arrester,  and  its  adoption  by  all  railroads 
operating  in  forest  country  will  largely 
eliminate  the  railroad  as  a  cause  of  for- 
est fires,  forest  officers  believe,  and  will 
bring  about  a  material  reduction  in  the 
annual  loss  from  preventable  forest  fires. 
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HYDE  FINDS  CONDITIONS  IN  SOUTH  FAVORABLE 


Government   Relief   Loans   and   Normal   Rainfall   Have   Helped   Farmers   in   th< 
Drought  Area,  Says  Secretary 


"  Rains  have  broken  the  drought  in  the  Southwest  and  the  Government's  relief 
loans  have  made  possible  the  planting  of  spring  crops,"  Secretary  Hyde  reported 
on  his  return,  April  7,  from  a  trip  to  Memphis,  Tenn.,  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  and  St.  Louis 
Mo.  From  Little  Rock  the  Secretary,  with  Harvey  C.  Couch,  chairman  of  the  State 
drought  relief  committee,  made  a  tour  through  Arkansas,  stopping  at  several 
towns  to  confer  with  local  committees  and  bankers  and  going  into  many  fields 
along  the  way  to  talk  with  farmers.  B.  C.  Powell,  of  the  national  committee,  went 
with  the  Secretary  as  far  as  Little  Rock. 


"  If  there  is  normal  precipitation 
through  the  season,"  the  Secretary  con- 
tinued, "  the  crops  down  there  should  be 
very  fine.  That,  of  course,  depends  on 
what  happens  hereafter,  but  there  is  noth- 
ing pessimistic  in  the  present  outlook. 
The  drought  relief  loans  undoubtedly 
bave  reached  the  spot.  All  through  Ten- 
nessee and  the  northern  part  of  Missis- 
sippi and  Louisiana  you  can  see  new  gar- 
den fences.  The  ground  is  prepared  and 
they  have  the  seed  and  the  means  for 
making  a  new  crop.  They  are  going  at  it 
on  a  better  basis  than  ever  before  be- 
cause one  of  the  requirements  of  the  loans 
has  been  that  they  must  put  in  new  gar- 
dens to  keep  the  farm  families.  That  has 
been  carried  out  so  far  as  I  could  observe 
in  every  case.  Those  gardens  are  begin- 
ning to  come  through  the  ground.  Of 
course,  the  crops  are  not  yet  visible. 
Planting  has  not  gone  very  far,  but  the 
preparation  has. 

Hopeful  Attitude  Prevails 

"  In  talking  to  the  men  at  the  side  of 
the  road,  in  stopping  at  farmhouses,  and 
in  visiting  local  committees  interested  in 
the  distribution  of  these  loans,  I  found 
a  much  more  hopeful  attitude  all  through 
the  country,  not  only  on  the  farms,  but 
in  the  towns  as  well.  I  did  not  find  a 
single  criticism  of  either  the  seed  loans 
or  the  American  Red  Cross.  (One  old 
fellow  by  the  side  of  the  road  did  have 
a  criticism  to  the  effect  that  the  Red 
Cross  had  not  fed  too  little  but  had  fed 
too  much.)  The  Red  Cross  has  done  a 
splendid  job  all  through  the  affected 
areas.  I  talked  with  the  heads  of  banks, 
with  local  committees,  and  with  others. 
All  praised  the  seed  loans  and  the  work 
of  the  Red  Cross." 

Secretary  Hyde  stated  further  that 
the  department  is  trying  determinedly 
to  have  the  agricultural  credit  corpora- 
tions settled  on  a  permanent  basis. 
"  We  are  finding  the  committees  in  the 
various  States  working  along  that  same 
line,"  he  said.  "  We  require  a  little  con- 
tribution of  local  credit  in  order  to  guar- 
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antee  a  continuing  local  interest  and  the 
type  of  management  that  will  make  them 
successful.  The  department  is  working 
closely  with  the  State  committees  and 
with  the  intermediate  credit  banks  that 
cover  these  areas." 


FORESTER  EMULATES  NAPOLEON 


The  Devil  Canyon  experimental  nur- 
sery of  the  Forest  Service  in  California 
has  sent  several  hundred  seedlings  of  the 
European  maritime  pine  (Pinus  pinaster) 
to  the  county  forester  at  Santa  Barbara, 
Calif.,  for  trial  in  the  coastal  dunes  in 
that  county.  This  is  the  pine  with  which, 
beginning  under  order  of  the  first  Napo- 
leon, the  Landes  region  of  France  has 
been  transformed  from  a  vast  miasmatic 
swamp  into  one  of  the  finest  forest  prop- 
erties  in  the  world. 


Porto  Rico  Plans  to  Replenish 

Its  Dwindling  Timber  Supply 


Formerly  well  forested,  and  described 
early  in  the  sixteenth  century  as  "  lovely 
as  an  orchard,"  Porto  Rico  to-day  is 
almost  denuded  of  forests,  with  all  the 
valuable  hard  cabinet  woods  which  once 
flourished  everywhere  cut  out  years  ago. 
The  agricultural  population,  numbering 
nearly  a  million  and  a  half  and  tilling 
about  one-fourth  of  the  island's  surface, 
is  feeling  the  pinch  of  wood  scarcity,  ac- 
cording to  W.  K.  Williams  of  the  Forest 
Service,  who  recently  surveyed  forestry 
conditions  in  Porto  Rico. 

In  the  small  thatched  houses  there  is 
a  scarcity  of  even  the  simplest  furniture. 
Often  there  are  not  enough  benches  for 
the  family  at  meal  time  or  for  the 
women,  whose  needlework  is  one  of  the 
profitable  industries  of  the  island.  Chil- 
dren in  many  homes  must  sleep  on  the 
floor.  The  adults  usually  sleep  in  fiber 
hammocks,  wrapped  in  mosquito  netting. 
Wood  is  in  great  demand  to  make  char- 
coal for  use  in  the  primitive  cookstoves. 


In  efforts  to  relieve  the  shortage  of 
wood,  the  insular  forestry  department  is 
cooperating  with  the  Forest  Service,  and 
70  per  cent  of  the  trees  grown  in  the 
insular  nurseries  are  being  distributed  to 
small  farmers  for  planting.  To  encour- 
age the  planting  of  trees  on  farms,  the 
insular  forest  nurseries  distribute  trees 
free  of  charge,  recommending  and  pro- 
viding quick-growing  species.  In  the 
agricultural  regions  assistance  in  plant- 
ing and  caring  for  the  trees  is  given  by 
C.  Z.  Bates,  local  extension  forester. 

Windbreaks  are  being  planted  to  pro- 
tect grapefruit  crops  in  the  northeastern 
fruit  belt.  In  the  higher  tobacco  lands, 
now  bare  of  trees,  some  seedlings  will 
be  planted  for  shade,   fuel,   and  timber. 

Porto  Rico  grows  coffee  under  the 
shade  of  forest  trees  and  banana  trees. 
Most  of  the  coffee  shade  trees  were  laid 
low  by  the  great  hurricane  of  1928. 
Many  of  these  trees  are  being  replaced 
with  seedlings. 

In  the  sugarcane  belt  in  the  low- 
lands needed  trees  are  being  furnished 
to  planters,  especially  to  improve  the 
pasturage  and  shade  for  Avork  animals. 

The  Forest  Service  is  developing  im- 
proved methods  of  timber  production  for 
the  Luquillo  National  Forest.  The  in- 
sular forestry  department  has  charge  of 
approximately  40,000  acres  of  coastal 
and  mountain  lands. 


Department's  Mew  Lawn  Will 

Start  as  Field  of  Soybeans 

The  new  lawn  in  front  of  the  Admin- 
istration Building  will  start  next  month 
as  a  field  of  soybeans.  Planting  grass 
seed  in  the  spring  in  Washington  is  risky, 
say  the  grass  specialists,  particularly 
after  an  almost  snowless  winter.  Hence 
a  crop  of  soybeans,  which  grow  faster 
than  most  other  legumes  and  are  very 
drought  resistant,  will  be  grown  and 
then  turned  under  to  prepare  the  soil  to 
give  the  grass  a  good  start. 

The  Peking  variety  of  soybeans — the 
result  of  one  of  the  department's  early 
importations— will  be  used.  They  will 
be  planted  probably  the  middle  of  May. 
The  ground  will  first  be  disked  and  har- 
rowed, under  the  direction  of  the  Bureau 
of  Plant  Industry,  and  fertilized  with 
superphosphate  and  muriate  of  potash. 

The  soybeans  will  be  planted  so  thick 
that  by  the  first  of  August  the  depart- 
ment grounds  will  include  a  small  hay 
field.  Early  in  August  the  soybeans  will 
be  turned  under,  and  two  or  three  weeks 
later,  after  the  plant  material  has  had 
time  to  decompose  in  the  soil,  grass  seed 
will  be  sown. 
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FOSTER  RECEIVES  FELLOWSHIP 


Robert  G.  Foster,  senior  agriculturist,  Eastern 
States,  Office  of  Cooperative  Extension  Work, 
is  one  of  the  twenty  to  whom  research  fellow- 
ships have  been  awarded  by  the  Social  Science 
Research  Council.  A  $70,000  fund  is  allotted, 
according  to  the  demands  for  each  project,  for 
research  on  economics,  social,  political,  and 
economic  history,  political  science,  cultural 
anthropology,  statistics,  and  allied  subjects. 
Mr.  Foster  will  continue  his  studies  on  the 
family  for  a  year,  probably  at  the  University 
of  Chicago  and  the  University  of  Southern 
California. 

The  new  fellows,  holders  of  the  doctor  s 
degree,  or  its  equivalent,  from  12  American 
universities,  were  chosen  in  a  national  com- 
petition "for  exceptional  ability  in  research." 
They  will  work  in  England,  continental  Europe, 
the  United  States,  and  Palestine. 


CIVIL-SERVICE  EXAMINATIONS 

ASSOCIATE  MARKETING  SPECIALIST  (CANNED 
FOODS)  ($3,200  to  $3,800  a  year);  ASSISTANT  MAR- 
KETING SPECIALIST  (CANNED  FOODS)  ($2,600  to 
$3,200  a  year). — To  fill  vacancies  in  the  Bureau 
of  Agricultural  Economics,  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture, for  duty  in  Washington,  D.  C.  or 
in  the  field.  Competitors  will  not  be  required 
to  report  for  examination  at  any  place,  but 
will  be  rated  on  their  education,  training,  and 
experience,  and  on  a  thesis  or  discussion.  Ap- 
plicants for  the  associate  grade  must  have 
had  seven  years,  and  applicants  for  the  as- 
sistant grade  six  years  of  specified  responsible 
experience,  for  part  of  which  formal  educa- 
tion at  a  college  or  university  of  recognized 
standing   may   be   substituted. 

LAND  APPRAISER  ($3,800  a  year);  ASSOCIATE 
LAND  APPRAISER  ($3,200  a  year). — To  fill  vacan- 
cies in  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
for  duty  in  Washington,  D.  C,  or  in  the 
field.  Competitors  will  not  be  required  to 
report  for  written  examination  at  any  place, 
but  will  be  rated  on  their  education,  training, 
experience,  and  fitness.  Certain  specified  edu- 
cation and  experience  are  required.  The 
experience  must  be  of  a  character  to  demon- 
strate the  applicant's  resourcefulness  and 
capacity  for  difficult  and  important  assign- 
ments. 

LITHOGRAPHIC  TRANSFERRER  ($2,000  a  year).— 
To  fill  a  vacancy  in  the  Coast  and  Geodetic 
Survey.  Department  of  Commerce.  Washington, 
D.  C.  Competitors  will  not  be  required  to 
report  for  examination  at  any  place,  but  will 
be    rated    on    their    education,    training,    and 


experience.  Applicants  must  show  that  they 
have  had  at  least  four  years'  experience  in 
progressively  skilled  mechanical  phases  of  map 
reproduction  work,  including  suitable  expe- 
rience in  lithographic  transferring. 

SENIOR  OLERICULTURIST  ($4,600  to  $5,400  a 
year).- — To  fill  vacancies  in  the  Bureau  of  Plant 
Industry.  Department  of  Agriculture,  for  duty 
at  Washington.  D.  C,  and  at  Arlington  Farm, 
Va.,  or  elsewhere  in  the  field.  Competitors 
will  not  be  required  to  report  for  examination 
at  any  place,  but  will  be  rated  on  their  edu- 
cation, training,  and  experience,  and  on  a 
thesis  or  published  writing.  Applicants  must 
have  been  graduated  from  a  college  or  uni- 
versity of  recognized  standing,  with  major 
work  in  horticulture ;  and,  in  addition,  must 
have  had  at  least  six  years  of  responsible 
experience  in  vegetable  crops  research ;  pro- 
vided, that  suitable  graduate  study  may  be 
substituted  for  three  years  of  the  experience. 

Applications  must  he  on  file  with  tlie  Civil 
Service  Commission,  Washington,  D.  C,  not 
later  than  April  29,  1931. 

Full  information  may  he  ootained  from  the 
Secretary  of  the  United  States  Civil  Service 
Board  of  Examiners  at  the  post  office  or  cus- 
tomhouse in  any  city  or  from  the  United 
States  Civil  Service  Commission,  Washing- 
ion,  D.   C. 


Articles    and   Written   Addresses    By 

Department  People  in  Outside 

Publications 

Agricultural  Economics 

Bookeb,  G.  F. — Retail  dealers  tell  why.  Seed 
Trade  News,  March  25,  1931,  p.  1. 

Callander,  W.  F..  and  Childs,  V.  C. — New 
methods  of  forecasting  the  cotton  crop. 
Internatl.  Ed.  Cotton  Trade  Jour.,  March  21. 
1931,  p.  74. 

Gage,  C.  E. — Research  work  as  help  to  grow- 
ers of  tobacco.  U.  S.  Daily,  March  19,  1931, 
p.  19. 

Gibbons  C.  E. — How  Federal  agency  aids  own- 
ers of  livestock.  U.  S.  Daily,  March  23r 
1931,  p.  8. 

Wheeler,  L.  A. — Fresh  fruits  and  vegetables 
from  Latin  America  for  the  United  States. 
Bui.  Pan  Amer.  Union.  March,  1931,  p.  232. 

Animal  Industry 

Chitwood,  B.  G. — Flagellate  spermatozoa  in  a 
nematode.  Trilobus  longus.  Jour.  Wash. 
Acad.  Sci.,  vol.  21,  No.  3,  pp.  41-42,  Febru- 
ary 4,    1931. 

Cotton.  W.  E. — Infectious  abortion  of  cattle, 
swine,  and  sheep  in  the  United  States.  Vet. 
Med.,  vol.  26,  No.  2,  pp.  66-74,  February 
1931. 

Cram.  E.  B. — The  life  histories  of  some  round- 
worms parasitic  in  poultry.  4th  World's 
Poultry  Cong.  (London.  July  22-30). 
Conf.  Papers,  Sect.  C  (diseases  and  their 
control),    pp.    529-534,    1930. 

Hall,  M.  C. — The  curriculum  of  the  veteriu- 
ary  college.  Jour.  Amer.  Vet.  Med.  Assoc, 
vol.  78  (n.  s.  vol.  31),  No.  1,  pp.  2-4,  Janu- 
ary, 1931. 

■ —  The  field  of  veterinary  medicine.     Jour. 

Amer.   Vet.   Med.   Assoc,   vol.   78    (n.    s.   vol. 
31),  No.  2,  pp.   143-145,  February.  1931. 

The    future    of    the   veterinary    profes- 


sion. Jour.  Amer.  Vet.  Med.  Assoc,  vol. 
77  (n.  s.  vol.  30),  No.  6.  pp.  746-765, 
December,   1930. 

Letzte  erfahrungen  beini  gebrauch  von 


tetrachlorkohlenstoff.  Miinchen.  Tierarztl. 
Wchnschr.,  vol.  82,  No.  5,  pp.  53-56,  Janu- 
ary 28,   1931. 

The  veterinarian  and  the  law  of  sup- 


ply and  demand.  Jour.  Amer.  Vet.  Med. 
Assoc,  vol.  78  (n.  s.  vol.  31),  No.  3,  pp. 
279-2S2.   March.    1931. 

Henley,  R.  R.,  and  Ledcc,  P.  W. — Ammonium 
malate  as  a  source  of  nitrogen  for  tubercle 
bacilli  in  cultures.  Amer.  Rev.  Tuber  c, 
vol.  22,  No.  5,  pp.  568-570,  November,  1930. 

Mohler,  J.  R. — Organized  facts  as  basis  for 
foresight.  Natl.  Provisioner.  vol.  83.  No. 
17,  pp.  158-161,  October  25.  1930. 

Nighbebt,  E.  M. — Parasites  and  the  field  of 
veterinary  service.  Vet.  Med.,  vol.  26.  No. 
1.   pp.   30-31.  January,   1931. 

[Remarks  on  parasites.]      Jour.  Amer. 

Vet.  Med.  Assoc,  vol.  78,  (n.  s.  vol.  31),  No. 
3,  pp.  369-371.  March.  1931. 

Price,  E.  W. — Redescription  of  two  species  of 
trematode  worms  from  the  MacCallum  col- 
lection, with  a  note  on  the  family  Pronoce- 
phalidae.  Proc.  U.  S.  Natl.  Mus..  vol.  78, 
No.   2865,   pp.    1-10,    1931. 

Raffensperger.  H.  B. — Internal  parasites  of 
the  horse.  Vet.  Alumni  Quart.  [Ohio  State 
Univ.],  vol.  18,  No.  4,  pp.  171-179,  March, 
1931. 


NOON  NETWORK  PROGRAM 


Schedule  of  Speakers  and  Their  Sub- 
jects and  Dates  for  the  Broadcast  Week 
Beginning  Monday,  May  4. 


The  network  radio  program  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  and  Federal  Farm  Board 
speakers  is  broadcast  during  the  National 
Farm  and  Home  Hour  of  the  National  Broad- 
casting Co.  from  12.55  to  1.10  p.  m.,  eastern 
standard  time. 

Monday,  May  4 

Farm  Science  News. — Morse  Salisbury, 
chief  of  Radio  Service,  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture. 

The  Child's  Health  and  Community 
Health  Administration.  —  Dr.  Taliaferro 
Clark,    United    States    Public    Health    Service. 

Tuesday,  May  5 

The  Garden  Calendar. — W.  R.  Beattie,  sen- 
ior horticulturist,  division  of  horticultural 
crops  and  diseases,  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry. 

A  Fair  Deal  for  the  Handicapped  Child. 
■ — Dr.  C.  C.  Carstens,  White  House  Conference 
on  Child  Health  and  Protection,  New  York 
City. 

Wednesday,  May  6 

April  Weather  and  Crops. — J.  B.  Kincer, 
rneterologist,  divison  of  agrcultural  metero- 
logy,   Weather  Bureau. 

Educating  the  Child  for  Health. — Dr.  F. 
J.  Kelly,  White  House  Conference  on  Child 
Health  and  Protection,  University  of  Chicago. 

Thursday,  May  7 

The  Household  Calendar. — Mrs.  Rowena 
Schmidt  Carpenter,  specialist  in  child  nutri- 
tion, division  of  foods  and  nutrition,  Bureau 
of  Home  Economics. 

World  Agricultural  News. — Asher  Hob- 
son,  chief  economist,  foreign  service,  Bureau 
of   Agricultural    Economics. 

Friday,  May  8 

The  Farm  Business  Library. — M.  S.  Eisen- 
hower, director  of  information,  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

The  Week  with  the  Farm  Board. — Frank 
Ridgway,  director  of  information,  Federal 
Farm  Board. 

Second  Farm  Board  speaker  to  be  an- 
nounced. 


Raffensperger.    H.    B. — Parasites    of    swine; 

treatment      and      control.       Vet.      Alumni 

Quart.       [Ohio    State    Univ.].    vol.    18,    No. 

3,    pp.    105-120.    December,    1930. 
Rees,    C.    W. — Experimental    transmission    of 

bovine    anaplasmosis    and    piroplasmosis    by 

means  of  an  infected  lancet.     North  Amer. 

Vet.,    vol.    11,    No.    10,    pp.    17-20,    October, 

1930. 
Schwartz,     B.- — Danger    signals    in    parasitic 

diseases  of  livestock.     Farm  and  Ranch,  vol. 

49,  No.  47.  p.   10,   November  22,   1930. 
Triquinosis  :   enfermedad  originada  por 

el  consumo  de  carne  cruda  de  cerdo.     Carne, 

vol.    3,    No.    15,    pp.    258-261,    August    15. 

1930. 
Schwartz,   B..   McIntosh   A.,   and   Mitchell, 

W.    C. — Nonspecific    skin    reactions     in     pigs 

to  the  injection  of  trichina  extracts.     Jour. 

rarasitol..  vol.   17.  No.  2,  p.  114,  December, 

1930. 
Sinitsin,    D.    F. — The    origin    of    genitalia    in 

Digenea.      Ibid.,   pp.    115-116. 
Wehii,  E.  E. — New  species  of  bird  nematodes 

from     the    Philippine     Islands.       Ibid.,     pp. 

80-84. 

Plant  Industry 

Boswell,  V.  R. — Standardization  and  descrip- 
tion of  vegetable  varieties.  Peninsula  Hort. 
Soc.  Trans.,  1930,  pp.  151-155.  (Reed.  Feb- 
ruary, 1931.) 

Bryan,  A.  A.  (jointly  with  J.  L.  Robinson. 
Iowa  Corn  and  Small  Grain  Growers' 
Assoc). — Iowa  corn  yield  test.  Results  for 
1930.  Iowa  Corn,  and  Small  Grain  Growers' 
Assoc,  Rpt.  11.  39  pp.,  March,  1931. 

Lill,  J.  G. — Plowing  depths  and  fertilizers  af- 
fect sugar-beet  crop.  Study  made  near 
Sasrinaw  in  1930  shows  efficiency  of  these 
factors.  Mich.  Agr.  Exp.  Sta.  Quart.  Bui., 
vol.  13,  No.  3,  pp.  122-127.   February,  1931. 

Newman,  M.  R. — Plant  patents ;  a  brief  his- 
torical survey,  with  references.  U.  S.  Dept. 
Agr.  Libr..  Agr.  Libr.  Notes,  vol.  6,  No.  2, 
pp.  35-42,  February,  1931.  [Mimeo- 
graphed. ] 
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EXPERIMENT-STATION  PUBLICATIONS 


The  library  of  the  Office  of  Experiment  Sta- 
tions maintains,  but  for  library  purposes  only, 
a  complete  file  of  all  the  publications  issued  by 
the  State  experiment  stations.  It  has  recently 
received  the  following  new  State  publications. 

(This  department  has  none  of  these  State  pub- 
lications for  distribution,  but  usually  they  may 
be  obtained  from  the  stations  issuing  them.  For 
convenience  in  writing  to  a  station,  the  postal 
address  point  where  the  station  is  located  in  the 
State  is  given  at  the  end  of  each  of  the  entries 
below.) 

Baking  quick  breads  and  cakes  at  high  alti- 
tudes.— A  guide  to  housewives.  M.  W.  Pe- 
terson. (Colorado  Sta.  Bui.  366,  48  pp.,  5 
figs.     December,   1930.)      Fort  Collins. 

Effingham  County  soils.  E.  A.  Norton,  R.  B. 
Smith,  E.  E.  DeTurk,  F.  C.  Bauer,  and  L.  H. 
Smith.  (Illinois  Sta.  Soil  Rpt.  48,  55  pp, 
16  figs.,  2  maps.    February,  1931.)      Urbana. 

Public  health  and  educational  services  in 
Michigan.  C.  R.  Hoffer.  (Michigan  Sta. 
Spec.  Bui.  207,  34  pp.,  6  figs.  January, 
1931.)      East   Lansing. 

Services  of  institutions  and  organizations  in 
town-country  communities.  C.  R.  Softer 
and  M.  Cawood.      (Michigan  Sta.   Spec.  Bui. 

208,  37  pp.     February,    1931.)      East   Lan- 
sing. 

Consumer  demand  for  apples  in  Michigan. 
H.    P.    Gaston.       (Michigan    Sta.    Spec.    Bui. 

209,  50  pp.,  13  figs.     January,  1931.)      East 
Lansing. 

Investigations  with  oat  varieties  and  dis  a>es 
in  the  Upper  Peninsula.  B.  R.  Churchill. 
(Michigan  Sta.  Spec.  Bui.  213,  15  pp.,  4 
figs.     February,   1931.)      East  Lansing. 

Sixty-eighth  annual  report  of  the  secretary 
of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  of  the 
State  of  Michigan  and  the  forty-second  an- 
nual report  of  the  experiment  station  from 
July  1,  1928,  to  June  30,  1929.  H.  H. 
Halladay  et  al.  231  pp.,  13  figs.  1929. 
East  Lansing. 

The  Quarterly  Bulletin.  (Michigan  Sta. 
Quart.  Bui.,  vol.  13,  No.  3,  pp.  107-178,  14 
figs.     February,   1931.)      East  Lansing. 

Farm  trade  centers  in  Minnesota,  1905-1929, 
a  study  in  rural  social  organization.  C.  C. 
Zimmerman.  (Minnesota  Sta.  Bui.  269,  70 
pp.,  12  figs.  September,  1930.)  University 
Farm,  St.  Paul. 

Studies  of  the  test  tube  agglutination  test 
for  the  diagnosis  of  Bang's  disease  (con- 
tagious abortion).  C.  P.  Fitch.  C.  R.  Don- 
ham.  L.  M.  Bishop,  and  W.  L.  Boyd. 
(Minnesota  Sta.  Tech.  Bui.  73,  56  pp.,  1 
fig.  November.  1930.)  University  Farm, 
St.  Paul. 

Factors  affecting  the  physical  and  economic 
costs  of  butterfat  production  in  Pine 
County,  Minnesota.  G.  A.  Pond  and  M. 
Ezekiel.  (Minnesota  Sta.  Bui.  270.  41  pp., 
4  figs.  December.  1930.)  University  Farm, 
St.  Paul. 

Fat  losses  in  buttermilk.  W.  B..  Combs  and 
S.  T.  Coulter.  (Minnesota  Sta.  Bui.  273, 
30  pp.,  12  figs.  November,  1930.)  Uni- 
versity Farm,"  St.   Paul. 

Double-crosses  of  corn  for  distribution  in  Min- 
nesota. H.  K.  Hayes,  I.  J.  Johnson,  and 
R.  F.  Crim.  (Minnesota  Sta.  Bui.  275,  14 
pp.,  8  figs.  January,  1931.)  University 
Farm,  St.  Paul. 

Factors  that  influence  the  development  and 
survival  of  the  ova  of  an  ascarid  round- 
worm, Toxocara  canis  (Werner,  1782)  Stiles, 
1905,  under  field  conditions.  W.  B.  Owen. 
(Minnesota  Sta.  Tech.  Bui.  71,  25  pp.,  5  figs. 
September  1930.)  University  Farm,  St. 
Paul. 

Thirty-eighth  annual  report,  Minnesota  Agri- 
cultural Experiment  Station,  July  1,  1929, 
to  June  30,  1930.  W.  C.  Coffey.  80  pp. 
1930.     University  Farm,  St.  Paul. 

Report  of  the  South  Mississippi  Branch  Ex- 
periment Station  for  1930.  J.  C.  Robert, 
W.  W.  Welborne,  and  J.  L.  Cooley,  jr. 
(Mississippi  Sta.  Bui.  285.  32  pp.,  1  fig. 
December,    1930.)      A.    and   M\    College. 

Mississippi  egg  storage  test.  G.  R.  Sipe. 
(Mississippi  Sta.  Circ.  94,  6  pp.  November, 
1930.)  A.  and  M.  College. 
Report  of  the  Holly  Springs  Branch  Experi- 
ment Station,  1930.  T.  F.  McGehee  and 
O.  B.  Casanova.  (Mississippi  Sta.  Bui.  286, 
19  pp.,  2  figs.  December,  1930.)  A.  and  M. 
College. 
Commercial  fertilizers  for  cotton,  1925-1930. 
|\V.  \V.  Hull  et  ul.  |  (Mississippi  Sta.  Bui. 
289,  30  pp.,  1  fig.  January,  1931.)  A.  and 
M.  College. 


Leukemia  in  fowls.     A.  J.  Durant.      (Missouri 
Sta.    Bui.    295,    8    pp.,    4    figs.       December, 
1930.)      Columbia. 
A  study  of  the  influence  of  climate  upon  the 
nitrogen     and     organic     matter     content     of 
the    soil.      H.    Jenny.      (Missouri    Sta.    Res. 
Bui.  152,  66  pp..  25  figs.     November,  1930.) 
Columbia. 
Premature    heading    of    cauliflower    as    asso- 
ciated with  the  chemical  composition  of  the 
plant.      W.    R.    Robbins,    G.    T.    Nightingale, 
and  L.  G.  Schermerhorn.      (New  Jersey  Sta. 
Bui.    509,    14    pp..    3   figs.      January,    1931.) 
A.  and  M.   College. 
Fertilizer   registrations  for  1931.     C.   S.   Cath- 
cart.       (New    Jersey    Sta.    Bui.    518,    22    pp. 
February,  1931.)      New  Brunswick. 
Economics  of  agriculture  on  dry-land  farms  in 
eastern  New  Mexico  :  Part  III,  selecting  the 
most   profitable  system   of  dry-land   farming 
in  eastern  New  Mexico.     L.  H.  Hauter,  A.  L. 
Walker,  and  O.  V.  Wells.      (New  Mexico  Sta. 
Bui.    188.    41    pp.,    9    figs.      January,    1931.) 
State  College. 
Celerv  production  on   the  muck   soils  of  New 
York.     J.  E.  Knot.      (New  York  Cornell  Sta. 
Bui.    517,    37    pp.,    11    figs.      March,    1931.) 
Ithaca. 
The    harvester-stacker    method    of    harvesting 
grain    in    North    Dakota.       H.    F.    McColly. 
(North  Dakota  Sta.  Bui.  245.  27  pp..  22  figs. 
December,    1930.)       State    College    Station, 
Fargo. 
Lodging  in  oats  and  wheat.     F.  A.  Welton  and 
V.  H.  Morris.      (Ohio  Sta.  Bui.  471,  88  pp., 
39  figs.     February.  1931.)     Wooster. 
Swine    feeding    experiments.      W.    L.    Robison. 
(Ohio  Sta.  Spec.  Circ.  32,  15  pp.      [1931.]) 
Wooster. 
Cotton   marketing   studies,   1925-1930.      W.    C. 
Jensen,  M.  Guin,  and  H.  A.  White.      (South 
Carolina    Sta.    Bui.    270,    79    pp.,    31    figs. 
January,  1931.)      Clemson  College. 
Piedmont  farm  management  for   1931.     W.   C. 
Jensen    and    B.    A.    Russell.      (South    Caro- 
lina Sta.  Circ.  46,  15  pp.     February,  1931.) 
Clemson  College. 
Frankliniella  fusca  Hinds   (thrips)   on  seedling 
cotton.     C.  O.  Eddy  and  E.  M.  Livingston... 
(South  Carolina  Sta.  Bui.  271,  23  pp.,  5  figs. 
March,  1931.)     Clemson  College. 
Cattle  ranch  organization  and  management  in 
western     South     Dakota.      M.     B.     Johnson. 
(South  Dakota  Sta.  Bui.  255,  55  pp.,  12  figs. 
November,  1930.)      Brookings. 
Marketing  woodland   products  in   Virginia.      J. 
E.    Lodewick.      (Virginia   Sta.    Bui.   276,    69 
pp..      23     figs.     December,     1930.)      Blacks- 
burg. 
Oil  sprays  for  dormant  use.     A.   Spuler,  F.  L. 
Overley,  and  E.  L.  Green.     (Washington  Col. 
Sta.    Bui.    247.    27    pp.,    10    figs.      January, 
1931.)      Pullman. 
The    efficiency    of    the    home    laundry    plant. 
E.  H.  Roberts.      (Washington  Col.  Sta.  Bui. 
248,  39  pp.,  3  figs.     February,  1931.)     Pull- 
man. 
Head  lettuce  in  western  Washington:  Culture. 
H.    D.    Locklin.      Diseases.      G.    A.    Newton. 
(Western    Washington    Sta.    Bui.    19-W,    37 
pp.,  7  figs.     January,  1931.)     PuyaUup. 
Ktt'oets    of    pruning    on    growth   and    yield    of 
cherry    trees.     H.     L.     Crane.      (West    Vir- 
ginia'Sta.  Bui.   240,   20  pp.,   2  figs.      March, 
1931.)      Morgantown. 
Growing    greenhouse    tomatoes.      E.    F.    Burke 
and    R.    H.    Roberts.       (Wisconsin    Sta.    Bui. 
418,     20     pp.,     16     figs.      January,     1931.) 
Madison. 
The   Wisconsin   self-feeder   for  hogs.      G.    Boh- 
stedt.      (Wisconsin    Sta.    Bui.    419.    24    pp., 
14  figs.     February.   1931.)      Madison. 
The  foreign  tvpe  cheese  industry  in  Wisconsin. 
W.  B.   Silcox  and   11.   H.  Bakken.      (Wiscon- 
sin   Sta.    Res.   Bui.    103,   36  pp.,   8   figs.      De- 
cember,  1930.)      Madison. 
The  germination  of  tobacco  seed.     J.  Johnson, 
H.  F.  Murwin,  and  W.  B.  Ogden.      (Wiscon- 
sin  Sta.   Res.  Bui.   104,   15  pp.,  4  pis.     De- 
cember,  1930.)      Madison. 


TRULLINGER  APPOINTED  ON  COUNCIL 

R.  W.  Trullinger,  assistant  in  experiment 
station  administration  and  senior  agricultural 
engineer  of  the  Office  of  Experiment  Stations, 
was  recently  appointed  a  member  of  the  ad- 
ministrative board  of  American  Engineering 
Council  by  President  C.  E.  Grunsky  and  a 
member  of  the  committees  on  research  pro- 
grams and  reforestation.  He  was  made  chair- 
man of  the  latter  committee.  Mr.  Trullinger 
is  the  representative  of  the  American  Society 
of  Agricultural  Engineers  on  American  En- 
gineering Council,  having  been  elected  for  a 
2-year  term.  American  Engineering  Council 
is* the  central  coordinating  agency  of  the  lead- 
ing national,  regional,  and  State  engineering 
and  technical  societies. 


Domestic  Animals,  Feeding  Stuffs 

Frase,  Walter,  Rohkartotfelfiitterung  des 
rindviehs.  Berlin,  Unger,  1930.  (Arbeiten 
der    Kartoffelbaugesellschaft   e.   v.    hft.    34.) 

Williams,  W.  W.  Sex  hygiene  and  reproduc- 
tion of  cattle.  Springfield,  Mass.,  Author, 
1930. 

Dairying 

Netherlands.  Butter  control  stations. 
The  Dutch  butter  control  under  government 
supervision.     Zwolle,  Tulp.  1929. 

Fertilizers 

Honcamp,  Franz.  Handbuch  der  pflanzener- 
nahrung  und  diingerlehre.  Vol.  2.  Berlin, 
Springer,  1931. 

Technical  Products 

Collexs,  A.  E.,  and  Warneford,  F.  H.  S. 
Bay  oil  and  bay  rum.  Roseau,  Dominica, 
Bulletin  office,   1926. 


Woodman,  A.  G.  Food  analysis.  Ed.  3.  New 
York,  McGraw-Hill,  1931. 

Physiology 

Fulton,  J.  F.,  Jr.  Selected  readings  in  the 
history  of  physiology.  Springfield,  111., 
Thomas,  1930. 

Color  Vision 

Oblath,  Oscar.  Colour  vision  tests.  Geneva, 
1929.  (International  labour  office.  Studies 
and  reports.  Series  F.  (Industrial  hygiene), 
No.  12.) 

Zoology 

Carr,  W.  H.  Glimpses  of  familiar  birds.  New 
York,   Gabriel,   1931. 

Gunder.  J.  D.  North  American  institutions 
featuring  LepidoDtera.  Pasadena,  Calif., 
1931. 

Metcalf,  Z.  P.  A  textbook  of  economic  zool- 
ogy.    Philadelphia,   Lea  &  Febiger.   1930. 

Smith.  K.  M.  A  textbook  of  agricultural 
entomology.  Cambridge,  University  press, 
1931. 

Botany,  Forestry,  Horticulture 

Belyea,  H.  C.  Forest  measurement.  New 
York,  Wiley.   1931. 

McDocgall,  W.  B.  Plant  ecology.  Ed.  2. 
Philadelphia,  Lea  &  Febiger,  1931. 

Pennsylvania  horticultural  society,  Phila- 
delphia. Yearbook,  1931.  Philadelphia, 
1030. 

Economics,  Personnel 

Alberta  wheat  pool.     A  defence  of  Canada's 

wheat    pool.      Calgary,    Alberta.    1931. 
Baridon,    F.   E.,    and   Loomis.   E.    H.      Person- 
nel    problems.       New     York,     McGraw-Hill, 

1931. 
Carroll,    M.    R.     Our    wants    and    how    they 

are   satisfied.     Boston,   Barrows,   1930. 
Campbell,  S.  S.     Canada  and  her  wheat  pool. 

Winnipeg,    Manitoba.      Grain      trade     news, 

1930. 
Grotkopp,     Wilhelm.      Breaking     down     the 

tariff  walls.      London,   Benn,    1930. 
Narain,   Bri.t.      Indian      economic      life,      past 

and  present.     Lahore,  Kapun,  1929. 
Patterson,    S.    II..    and    Scholz,    K.    W.    H. 

Economic   problems   of   modern   life.      Ed.   2. 

New  York.   McGraw-Hill.    1931. 
Persons,,  W.  M.     Forecasting  business  cycles. 

New  York,  Wiley,  1931. 

Periodicals  Currently  Received 

Boas  estrados.     weekly,     anno  7.  no.  70-  May 

1927-  Sao  Paulo. 
Bulletin     de     la     cooperation     intellectuelle. 

monthly,     no.  1-  Jan.  1931-  Paris.     Soeiete 

des   nations.      Institut   international   de    co- 
operation intellectuelle. 
Commercial  India,     monthly,     v.  10,  no.  109- 

Jan.  1931-  Calcutta. 
Cotton  co-op  of  South  Carolina,     monthly,     v. 

1,   no.    1-   Jan.    20.    1931-   Columbia,    S.    C. 

South  Carolina  cotton  growers'   cooperative 

association. 
League  of  nations.     Library.     Repertoire  de 

traites   internationaux  et   d'actes   legislates. 

monthly.       v.     2,     no.     1-     Jan.     15.     1931- 

Geneve. 
Radio    news,      monthly,      v.    12,    no.    8-    Feb. 

1931-  New  York. 
Sugar  index,     weekly,     v.   1,  no.   1-  June  12, 

1929-  New  York. 
World   trade,      quarterly,      v.    1,    no.    1-    Jan. 

1929-  Paris.     Journal  of  the  International 

chamber  of  commerce. 
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Secretary  Renders  Decision  on 
Summit  Grain  Company  Shipment 


Decisions  of  the  Secretary  were  ren- 
dered recently  in  connection  with  the  in- 
vestigation of  certain  interstate  ship- 
ments of  grain  by  the  Snmmit  Grain 
Co..  of  Denver.  Colo.,  hearings  on  which 
were  afforded  the  company  in  Denver  on 
November  13  and  14,  1930,  under  the 
grain  standards  act. 

One  set  of  findings,  involving  3  cars  of 
grain,  reads :  il  That  each  of  the  cars 
as  herein  set  forth  had  been  'plugged,' 
that  is  to  say,  each  had  been  loaded  so 
as  to  conceal  material  portions  of  grain 
in  the  bottom  of  the  cars  that  were  dis- 
tinctly inferior  to  the  grain  in  the  upper 
and  remaining  parts  of  said  cars :  that 
the  fact  that  each  of  the  said  cars  had 
been  '  plugged '  rendered  it  practically 
impossible  properly  to  inspect  the  grain 
contained  therein  and  the  facts  just 
mentioned  occasioned  and  were  respon- 
sible for  the  incorrect  grading  at  Denver, 
Colo.,  of  the  said  grain." 

The  second  set  of  findings  concerns  a 
direct  violation  of  section  5  of  the  act. 
It  reads  in  part :  "  The  Summit  Grain 
Co.  shipped  in  interstate  commerce  from 
Denver,  Colo.,  to  Calexieo.  Calif.,  sacked 
corn  *  *  *  represented  by  means  of 
its  invoice  *  *  *  [to  be]  of  the  grade 
No.  2  White,  and  accepted  payment  as 
if  it  were  No.  2  White,  whereas  the  said 
corn  was  inspected  and  graded  at  Den- 
ver by  an  inspector  licensed  under  the 
grain  standards  act.  who  issued  his  offi- 
cial certificate  showing  the  grade  thereof 
to  be  No.  6  Mixed,  according  to  the  offi- 
cial grain  standards  of  the  United  States, 
and  furnished  the  certificate  to  the  Sum- 
mit   Grain   Co." 


Foreign  Demand  Continues  Slow 
But  Undertone  is  More  Confident 


The  more  confident  undertone  noted  in 
European  markets  in  February  continued 
through  March,  but  there  was  no  evi- 
dence of  a  real  upturn  in  the  foreign 
demand  for  American  agricultural  prod- 
ucts, according  to  the  foreign  agricul- 
tural service. 

The  foreign  service  reports  that  unem- 
ployment continues  at  high  levels,  with 
increases  in  some  countries.  The  Euro- 
pean textile  industry  remains  generally 
dull,  with  cotton  consumption  at  rela- 
tively low  levels.  There  is  little  interest 
in  American  wheat  and  pork,  but  fruit 
and  tobacco  appear  to  be  in  fairly  good 
demand.  Some  additional  inquiry  for 
American  cotton  in  the  Orient  is  re- 
ported, but  competition  is  keen  in  the 
oriental  markets  for  wheat  and  flour. 
Tobacco  is  reported  to  continue  in  fair 
request  in  China. 


Fruit  and  Vegetable  Inspection 
Started  in  Porto  Rico  by  Mason 


A.  S.  Mason,  of  the  Bureau  of  Agricul- 
tural Economics,  sailed  from  New  York. 
N  Y.,  on  March  26,  for  Porto  Rico,  where 
he  will  supervise  the  inspection  work  of 
the  division  of  fruits  and  vegetables. 


In  sending  Mr.  Mason   to  Porto  Rico, 

the  bureau  is  carrying  out  its  part  in  a 
cooperative  agreement  made  early  this 
year  with  the  fruit  growers'  improvement 
committee.  The  original  understanding 
was  that  bureau  inspection  would  be  re- 
quired for  citrus  fruits  only,  but  the  indi- 
cations now  are  that  it  will  be  extended 
to  coconuts  and  to  some  vegetables,  prin- 
cipally tomatoes.  It  is  probable  also 
that  Mr.  Mason  will  make  some  inspec- 
tions of  products  grown  in  continental 
United  States  and  marketed  in  Porto 
Rico. 

Mr.  Mason  will  have  headquarters  in 
Room  402.  Ochoa  Building.  San  Juan. 


Tobacco  Market  News  Service 

Plans  Are  Now  Being  Developed 


Plans  for  a  market  news  service  on 
tobacco  are  being  developed  by  the  to- 
bacco section,  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics,  an  appropriation  for  that  pur- 
pose having  been  made  by  the  last  Cong- 
ress. Plans  and  arrangements  for  the 
new  service  will  be  completed  by  the 
time  the  1931  marketing  season  opens  in 
Georgia    and    Florida,    about    August    1. 

Tentative  plans  include  the  setting"  up 
of  temporary  field  offices  in  selected  mar- 
kets, to  be  known  as  "  key  markets,"  one 
in  each  of  the  important  tobacco  dis- 
tricts where  tobacco  is  sold  at  auction. 

Daily  reports  will  show  the  average 
prices  paid  for  a  few  representative 
grades  on  the  "  key  markets "  only. 
They  will  include  such  market  comments 
as  may  be  found  suitable. 

A  second  series  of  reports  issued  by 
each  "'  key  market "  will  review  the 
prices  for  the  week  as  shown  by  the 
daiiy  reports,  and  will  include  a  sum- 
mary of  prices  on  all  grades,  compiled 
from  all  the  markets  in  the  district  hav- 
ing tobacco  grading  service,  and  also 
such  price  information  as  may  be  ob- 
tained from  markets  which  do  not  have 
the  grading  service.  It  is  planned  to 
include  in  the  weekly  reports  pertinent 
information  on  the  progress  of  market- 
ing, domestic  and  foreign  market  con- 
ditions, and  exports. 

A  third  series  of  reports,  to  consist  of 
weekly  or  monthly  reviews  issued  in 
Washington,  summarizing  developments 
in  all  districts,  is  being  considered. 

No  satisfactory  method  of  embracing 
the  cigar  tobacco  districts  in  a  market 
news  program  has  been  evolved,  owing 
to  lack  of  organized  markets.  Consider- 
ation is  being  given,  however,  to  the  pos- 
sible use  of  special  reporters,  stationed  at 
suitable  points,  to  furnish  weekly  com- 
ments for  inclusion  in  the  Washington 
reports. 


Wharton's  Read-the-Label  Talks 
by  Radio  to  Conclude  April  27 


W.  R.  M.  Wharton,  chief  of  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration's  eastern  dis- 
trict, will  go  on  the  air  for  the  last  time 
in  his  present  series  of  "  read-the-label " 
talks  on  April  27.  On  that  day  Mr. 
Wharton  will  broadcast  talk  No.  52  of  a 
series  which  began  March  4,  1930.  and 
has  proved  immensely  popular,  according 
to  Morse  Salisbury,  chief  of  the  Radio 
Service.  "  Thousands  of  letters  comment- 
ing on  the  value  of  the  talks  have  been 
received  by  radio  stations  and  the  de- 
partment." he  said.  "  and  Mr.  Wharton 
now  has  a  mailing  list  of  nearly  20.000 
listeners  to  whom  copies  of  the  talks 
have  been  sent. 

-i  Drawing  upon  his  20  years"  experi- 
ence as  a  Federal  food  official.  Mr.  Whar- 
ton has  pointed  out  the  meaning  of  label 
statements  on  containers  of  foods  and 
drugs.  He  has  sought  to  show  how  con- 
sumers and  the  vast  majority  of  honest 
firms  in  the  food  and  drug  business  may 
protect  themselves  against  fraud  and 
hazards  to  health  and  may  obtain  the 
greatest  economic  benefit  from  the  en- 
forcement of  the  pure  food  law.  He  has 
discussed  scores  of  different  foods  and 
drugs  in  the  course  of  his  series.'7  Mr. 
Salisbury  added. 


Mather  Parkway  in  Rainier  Forest 
Memorial  to  Noted  Park  Director 


The  work  of  the  late  Stephen  T. 
Mather,  former  director  of  the  National 
Park  Service,  is  to  be  commemorated  by 
the  Mather  Memorial  Parkway  author- 
ized recently  by  order  of  Secretary  Hyde. 

Sketching  through  the  Rainier  Na- 
tional Forest.  Washington,  a  distance  of 
nearly  50  miles  and  extending  approxi- 
mately one-half  mile  on  either  side  of 
the  Naches  Pass  Highway,  the  Mather 
Memorial  Parkway  comprises  24.300  acres 
of  forest  land  in  which  outstanding 
scenic  beauty  is  combined  with  timber 
and  land  values  of  economic  importance. 
The  highway,  when  completed  this  year. 
will  provide  a  new  entrance  to  the  Puget 
Sound  region  from  the  Yakima  Valley 
and  the  East. 

The  classification  order  provides  that 
although  the  timber,  watershed,  power, 
and  forage  resources  will  be  subject  to 
limited  utilization,  no  impairment  of  the 
recreational  features  and  scenic  beamy 
of  the  highway  surroundings  will  be 
permitted. 


REPORT  ON  COUNTY  HIGHWAY  PROBLEMS 


Amendment  of  the  State  law  to  limit 
expenditure  of  gasoline  taxes  returned 
to  the  counties  for  the  construction  and 
maintenance  of  roads,  avoidance  of  fur- 
ther increases  in  tax  levies  until  a  finan- 
cial plan  can  be  developed  for  road 
improvement  based  on  traffic  importance, 
and  a  pooling  of  convict  labor  forces  and 
road  machinery  purchases,  are  the  major 
recommendations   of   a    report   just   pub- 


MARKETING  OFFICIALS  TO  MEET 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  Atlantic 
States  division  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Marketing  Officials  will  be  held 
at  Washington,  D.  C.  in  the  conference 
room  of  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Eco- 
nomics, on  April  21. 

lished  by  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads. 

following  an  investigation  of  the  financ- 
ing and  administration  of  county  road 
work  in  North  Carolina. 
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PLAN  LOW-COST  MENU 

FOR  THE  PRESIDENT 


Home     Economics     Specialists     Assist 

Girl     Scouts     in     Providing 

24-Cent     Dinner 


The  President  and  Mrs.  Hoover,  last 
Thursday,  ate  a  low-cost  dinner  prepared 
according  to  recommendations  of  the 
Bureau  of  Home  Economics  and  the 
President's  Emergency  Committee  for 
Employment.  The  occasion  was  the 
opening  of  the  celebration  of  Better 
Homes  Week  in  America,  during  which 
the  Girl  Scouts  demonstrated  their  skill 
in  homemaking  by  providing  a  noon-time 
dinner  costing  less  than  24  cents  a  person 
for  the  President  and  Mrs.  Hoover  and 
six  others  at  the  National  Girl  Scouts 
Little  House,  a  few  blocks  from  the 
White  House. 

Those  who  were  invited  to  share  this 
simple  meal  with  President  and  Mrs. 
Hoover  were  Secretary  Hyde ;  Dr.  Louise 
Stanley,  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Home 
Economics;  Dr.  Lillian  M.  Gilbreth, 
chairman  of  the  woman's  division  of  the 
President's  Emergency  Committee  for 
Employment;  Dr.  James  Ford,  executive 
director  of  Better  Homes  in  America ; 
Mrs.  Nicholas  F.  Brady,  chairman  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  Girl  Scouts ;  and 
Mrs.  William  Brown  Meloney,  editor  of 
the  Sunday  magazine,  New  York  Herald- 
Tribune. 

The  meal,  which  was  cooked  and  served 
by  six  Girl  Scouts,  three  doing  the  cook- 
ing and  three  the  serving,  was  planned  to 
cost  $1.89,  or  less  than  24  cents  a  person. 
The  menu  follows : 

Split  Pea  Soup  Melba  Toast 

Rice  and  Meat  Loaf  Brown  Sauce 

Carrot  and  Cabbage  Salad 

Graham  Muffins 

Lemon   Bread  Pudding 

Tea 

According  to  food  specialists  of  the 
Bureau  of  Home  Economics,  such  a  meal 
might  serve  as  the  Sunday  dinner  for 
a  family  of  adults  who,  during  the  em- 
ployment emergency,  chose  to  live  by  the 
minimum  food  guide  developed  by  the 
bureau. 


For  most  persons,  both  raw  and 
cooked  apples  can  be  recommended  as  a 
valuable  addition  to  the  diet,  according 
to  the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics. 
They  supply  vitamins — more  when  eaten 
raw  than  when  cooked— minerals,  fruit 
sugar,  and  cellulose  material  or 
"  roughage." 
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NEW   STYLES   IN  BULLETINS 


Recognizing  that  scientific  information 
on  agriculture  is  more  advanced  than  the 
use  of  such  knowledge  by  the  public,  de- 
partment specia'ists  have  been  s:eking 
new  styles  of  bulletin  writing.  One  pub- 
lication— A  Calendar  of  Livestock  Para- 
sites, by  Maurice  C.  Hall,  chief,  zoologi- 
cal division,  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry — 
offers  month-by-month  suggestions  for 
preventing  or  eradicating  animal  para- 
sites. Besides  meeting  with  popular  re- 
ception in  the  United  Stat?s,  sections  of 
this  publication  have  been  trans  ated  and 
reproduced  in  an  official  publication  of 
one  foreign   government. 

Another  publication  experiment  which 
has  met  with  public  favor  is  the  presen- 
tation in  story  form  of  two  regulatory 
activities — Federal  meat  inspection  and 
tick  eradication. 

Still  another  means  of  popularizing  in- 
formation on  livestock  improvement  has 
been  the  development  of  an  outline  for 
conducting  scrub-sire  tria's.  This  pres- 
entation is  based  on  the  commonly  recog- 
nized public  interest  in  court  news  and 
utilizes  the  medium  of  a  trial  for  pre- 
senting evidence  on  the  economic  depre- 
dations of  inferior  breeding. 

In  blazing  these  new  literary  trails  the 
department's  scientific  staff  and  informa- 
tion specialists  welcome  comments  and 
criticisms  from  the  reading  public. 


Vitamin  Content  of  Grapes  and 
Grape  Juice  Assayed  in  B.  H.  E. 

Grapes  of  two  varieties — Thompson 
seedless  and  Malaga — are  a  fair  source 
of  vitamin  A,  the  vitamin  that  prevents  in- 
fections of  the  eye,  the  lining  of  the  nasal 
passages,  and  the  mucous  glands,  and  of 
vitamin  B,  which  prevents  beri-beri  and 
stimulates  the  appetite,  according  to  pre- 
liminary tests  recently  concluded  in  the 
Bureau  of  Home  Economics.  Not  enough 
vitamin  C  was  present  to  completely  pro- 
tect the  experimental  guinea  pigs  against 
scurvy. 

Grapejuice  of  two  brands  tested  at  the 
same  time  gave  no  evidence  of  the  pres- 
ence of  vitamin  A.  One  contained  a 
small  quantity  of  vitamin  B ;  the  other 
did  not  contain  a  measureable  quantity 
of  this  vitamin.  Neither  juice  contained 
enough  vitamin  C  to  protect  guinea  pigs 
against   scurvy. 

These  tests  were  made  by  Esther  P. 
Daniel,  in  the  division  of  nutrition  in- 
vestigations, Bureau  of  Home  Economics, 
using  a  new  assay  method  on  which 
little  published  information  is  available. 


Blends  of  California  and  Florida  fruit 
juices,  quick  frozen  at  points  of  produc- 
tion, are  being  retailed  experimentally  in 
glass  bottles  at  Chicago,  says  the  Bureau 
of  Agricultural  Economics. 


SCIENTIFIC  DEVELOPMENT 
NEED  OF  VIRGIN  ISLANDS 


The  Rehabilitation  of  Agriculture  arcd 

Fisheries  Sheuld  Make  People 

Self-Supporilng 


Scientific  development  of  the  agricul- 
ture and  fisheries  of  the  Virgin  Islands 
would  go  far  toward  making  the  islands 
self  supporting,  is  the  opinion  expressed 
by  Dr.  W.  W.  Skinner,  assistant  chief  of 
the  chemical  and  technological  research 
unit  of  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  and 
Soils,  upon  his  return  last  week  from 
these  insular  possessions,  where  he  went 
early  in  March  (The  Official  Record 
for  March  14)  to  survey  the  possibilities 
of  the  bay  oil  industry  and  to  investigate 
the  prospects  for  sugarcane  production 
and  the  growing  of  insecticidal  plants 
needed  on  the  farms  of  the  United 
States. 

Much  improvement  in  the  harvesting 
of  the  bay  plant  and  in  the  technology 
of  ba3^  oil  production,  now  carried  on  by 
antiquated  methods,  is  needed,  Doctor 
Skinner  reports.  "  There  is  no  doubt 
that  bay  oil  can  be  standardized  to  make 
it  a  more  desirable  article  in  world 
trade,"  he  observes,  "  and  there  are  in- 
viting possibilities  for  additional  plant- 
ings of  bay  trees  in  the  Virgin  Islands, 
as  well  as  in  Porto  Rico.  If  such  work 
is  undertaken,  however,  careful  research 
and  painstaking  selection  and  propaga- 
tion of  the  best  varieties  to  get  trees 
that  yield  the  largest  quantities  and  the 
highest  quality  of  oil  will  be  necessary." 

Even  a  casual  observation,  Doctor 
Skinner  says,  shows  that  under  present 
adverse  conditions  resulting  from  drought, 
and  world  overproduction,  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands can  not  compete  successfully  in  the 
production  of  sugarcane  with  Cuba,  Porto 
Rico,  Santo  Domingo,  Hawaii,  and  other 
areas  where  conditions  for  cane  growing 
are  more  favorable. 

Need  Diversified  Agriculture 

The  islands'  greatest  need  at  present, 
Doctor  Skinner  believes,  is  a  diversified 
agriculture  that  will  permit  the  people 
to  produce  their  own  food.  Proper  meth- 
ods for  obtaining  the  fish  that  abound  in 
the  surrounding  waters,  added  to  such  a 
system  of  agriculture,  should  make  the 
islanders  self-supporting.  The  inhabitants 
of  Barbados,  which  is  under  British  rule, 
Doctor  Skinner  found  to  be  very  nearly 
self-supporting  According  to  the  English 
agricultural  experts  there,  this  island  is 
the  only  one  in  the  West  Indies  which 
has  a  prospect  of  some  revenue  from 
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sugarcane  growing  in  the  present  era  of 
world  overproduction. 

The  feudal  system  which  prevailed  in 
the  Virgin  Islands  with  reasonably  satis- 
factory results  while  sugarcane  produc- 
tion was  profitable  has  broken  down  un- 
der the  economic  conditions  of  the  last 
few  years,  Doctor  Skinner  states,  and  as 
a  result  the  people,  who  have  depended 
for  generations  on  their  single  crop,  are 
unable  to  provide  for  themselves. 

St.  Croix.  Doctor  Skinner  thinks, 
offers  an  excellent  opportunity  for  the 
production  of  valuable  insecticidal 
plants  in  which  the  department  has  a 
great  interest.  The  opinion  of  the  Brit- 
ish agricultural  authorities  in  Trinidad 
that  the  extremely  dry  islands  of  the 
Archipelago— St.  Croix,  St.  Kitts,  and 
Antigua — are  especially  well  suited  for 
the  growing  of  insecticidal  plants 
strengthened  Doctor  Skinner's  hope  for 
such  plants  in  the  Virgin  Islands.  With 
this  in  view,  he  arranged  tentatively 
with  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture 
for  the  British  West  Indies  to  experi- 
ment with  the  cultivation  of  certain 
promising  insecticidal  plants  in  coopera- 
tion  with  this   department. 

The  Imperial  College  of  Tropical  Agri- 
culture at  Trinidad  offered  to  cooperate 
witb  the  department  in  collecting  speci- 
mens of  rare  insecticidal  plants.  Dr. 
J.  G.  Myers,  agricultural  explorer  and 
research  worker,  who  had  just  returned 
to  that  college  from  a  trip  to  the  upper 
Orinoco  and  the  lower  Venezuela  coun- 
try, reported  finding  two  species  of  Der- 
ris.  the  insecticidal  plant  with  which  the 
Bureau  of  Chemistry  and  Soils  has  been 
working  for  the  last  two  years,  as  well 
as  a  poisonous  Agave,  or  century  plant, 
specimens  of  which  he  had  brought  back 
with  him,  and  two  fish  poison  plants  un- 
known to  department  investigators. 


Fruit  and  Vegetable  Cooperative  Agency 

At  the  close  of  a  series  of  three  sec- 
tional conferences  the  Federal  Farm 
Board  announced,  on  April  8,  that  an 
organization  committee  composed  of  14 
members  had  been  selected  to  develop  the 
details  of  a  proposed  cooperative  sales 
agency  plan  for  the  selling  of  miscel- 
laneous fruits  and  vegetables.  The  other 
conferences  were  held  at  Jacksonville, 
Fla.,  on  April  3,  and  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  on 
April  6.  At  the  Jacksonville  conference  5 
of  the  committee  members  were  selected, 
4  were  chosen  at  the  St.  Louis  meeting, 
and  5  were  named  at  the  Washington 
meeting.  Fruit  and  vegetable  coopera- 
tives from  21  States  were  represented. 
In  sending  out  invitations  to  these  con- 
ferences the  Farm  Board  invited  only 
those  who  had  indicated  in  their  replies 
to  questionnaires  that  they  favored  the 
establishment  of  a  central  grower-owner 
and  controlled  sales  agency  to  handle 
their  products. 

New  Circular 

In  Circular  No.  3,  The  Farm  Board : 
Its  General  Policies  and  Work  in  Help- 
ing Agriculture,  James  C.  Stone,  the 
new  chairman,  tells  what  the  board  is 
doing  to  help  the  farmer  improve  his 
financial  position. 


B.  A.  E.  TO  INCREASE 
RESEARCH  AND  SERVICE 


Expansion   of   Economics   Activities   in 

Several   Lines   Authorized   by 

Last  Congress 


Expansion  of  several  lines  of  research 
and  service  in  the  Bureau  of  Agricul- 
tural Economics  was  authorized  by  the 
Seventy-first  Congress  in  appropriations 
which  will  become  available  July  1. 

The  appropriations  provide  for  expan- 
sion of  economic  research  in  farm  taxa- 
tion and  farm  mortgage  finance,  and  for 
study  of  trends  of  prices,  production,  and 
consumption  in  the  marketing  and  dis- 
tribution of  farm  products.  Service  ac- 
tivities dealing  with  market  inspection 
of  farm  products  and  with  the  collection 
and  dissemination  of  agricultural  market 
news  are  to  be  increased. 

Congress  has  authorized  the  bureau 
to  enlarge  the  inspection  of  fruits  and 
vegetables,  to  increase  the  grading  serv- 
ice on  poultry,  beans,  and  meats,  and  to 
establish  a  market  inspection  service  on 
canned  fruits  and  vegetables. 

The  bureau  has  been  authorized  to  ex- 
pand its  market  news  service  on  live- 
stock and  meats  west  of  the  Continental 
Divide,  to  establish  a  livestock  market 
news  service  at  Louisville,  Ky.,  to  extend 
the  livestock  leased-wire  market  news 
service  to  Ogden,  Utah,  and  to  inaugu- 
rate a  livestock  market  news  service  at 
Casper,  Wyo. 

Expansion  of  the  market  news  service 
on  fruits  and  vegetables  in  important 
producing  sections,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  market  news  services  on  citrus 
fruit  in  the  Rio  Grande  Valley  of  Texas 
are  authorized.  Provision  has  been 
made  for  additional  statistical  work  in 
connection  with  market  news  on  dairy 
and  poultry  products,  and  also  in  con- 
nection with  market  news  on  hay,  feed, 
and  seed.  Inauguration  of  a  market 
news  service  on  tobacco  was  also  pro- 
vided for  by  the  last  Congress. 

Other  additions  to  the  bureau's  ac- 
tivities will  include  the  employment  of 
more  supervisors  in  the  Middle  West  in 
connection  with  the  administration  of 
the  grain  standards  act,  and  expansion 
of  the  bureau's  staff  of  inspectors  to  meet 
increased  demands  for  the  inspection 
and  licensing  of  warehouses  under  the 
warehouse  act. 


SOWING  SEED  FROM  THE  AIR 

The  use  of  an  airplane  in  planting  rice, 
an  innovation  recently  introduced  in  Cal- 
ifornia, has  been  investigated  by  E.  N. 
Bates  and  G.  P.  Bodnar  of  the  Bureau 
of  Agricultural  Economics. 

"  One  of  the  pioneers  in  sowing  rice  by 
airplane  (the  operators  of  a  Merced, 
Calif.,  airport),"  said  Mr.  Bates,  "told 
us  that  they  already  had  contracts  for 
sowing  8,000  acres  of  rice  this  spring. 
Last  year  they  seeded  5.000  acres. 

"  When  they  fly  30  feet  high,  he  said, 
the  rice  is  spread  over  a  strip  30  feet 
wide  and  when  they  fly  200  feet  high 
over  a   strip  66  feet   wide.     They  have 


designed  a  special  Venturi  type  of  grain 
spreading  device  to  be  tried  out  this  year. 
They  said  the  seeding  by  plane  is  very 
accurate,  distributing  the  grain  within  a 
very  few  pounds  of  the  amount  figured 
for  each  acre.  Another  advantage  men- 
tioned was  that  this  method  of  seeding 
does  not  hull  any  of  the  rice." 


Stockholders  in  Six  More  Farm 
Credit  Corporations  Get  Loans 


Loans  from  the  $10,000,000  fund  ten- 
tatively set  aside  for  the  purpose  from 
the  $20,000,000  appropriation  have  been 
made  to  the  stockholders  in  six  more 
agricultural  credit  corporations,  bring- 
ing the  total  number  of  organizations 
covered  up  to  12  and  the  amount  loaned 
to  $237,930.  The  new  corporations  are: 
Tri-State  Credit  Corporation,  Memphis, 
Tenn. ;  Louisiana  Delta  Discount  Cor- 
poration. Tallulah,  La. ;  Hutson  Agricul- 
tural Credit  Corporation,  Newport,  Ark. ; 
DeWitt  Farmers  Credit  Corporation,  De- 
Witt,  Ark. :  Dillon  Agricultural  Loan  As- 
sociation, Dillon,  S.  C. :  and  Memphis 
Cotton  Discount  Corporation,  Memphis. 
Tenn. 

The  number  of  stockholders  to  whom 
loans  have  been  made  in  the  several  cor- 
porations varies  from  1  to  55,  with  an 
average  of  a  little  more  than  12.  the  Na- 
tional Advisory  Loan  Committee  reports, 
and  the  average  individual  loan  is  about 
SI. 600. 


Quebec  Mounted  Police  Again 

Protect  Migratory  Game  Birds 


Thousands  of  migratory  game  birds 
that  visit  a  group  of  small  islands  in 
the  St.  Lawrence  River  just  east  of  the 
Island  of  Orleans  are  receiving  special 
protection  this  spring  by  a  patrol  of  two 
Quebec  mounted  police,  according  to  a 
report  to  Paul  G.  Redington,  Chief  of 
the  Bureau  of  Biological  Survey,  from 
the  American  consul  at  Quebec. 

The  object  of  this  patrol,  according 
to  the  local  division  of  the  Provincial 
Association  for  the  Protection  of  Fish 
and  Game,  is  to  protect  the  birds  that 
rest  on  the  islands  during  their  spring 
trip  north  from  molestation  by  resident 
hunters.  The  only  known  flock  of 
greater  snow  geese  comes  regularly  up 
the  St.  Lawrence  each  spring  after  win- 
tering in  Virginia  and  North  Carolina. 
These  birds  rest  several  days  on  these 
islands  before  continuing  north  for  the 
summer.  Other  game  birds  appearing 
there  at  this  season  are  Canada  geese, 
brant,  black  ducks,  pintails,  mallards, 
and  teals  These  same  birds  return  in 
the  autumn  with  their  young  en  route 
southward. 

It  was  reported  that  a  similar  police 
patrol  for  23  days  of  April  last  year 
stopped  much  of  the  illegal  hunting  of 
these  birds.  "  Occasionally,"  it  was 
stated,  "hunters  dressed  in  white  clothes 
made  use  of  motor  launches  painted 
white  so  that  their  approach  would  not 
be  readily  discerned  by  flocks  on  the 
river  surface,  the  stream  being  usually 
partly  filled  with  ice  and  snow  at  this 
time  of  year." 
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INSECT  PEST  SURVEY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

(Reports  Received   April   1) 


The  Bureau  of  Entomology  provides  an  information  service  on  insect  conditions 
throughout  the  United  States.  It  collects  information  on  relative  abundance  and 
distribution  and  associated  weather  conditions,  and  issues  a  monthly  bulletin  from 
March  to  November,  inclusive,  extending  this  information  to  entomological  and  agri- 
cultural agencies  throughout  the  country.  By  cooperative  arrangement  with  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada  the  survey  also  keeps  its 
clientele  informed  on  insect  conditions  in  the  Dominion. 

Readers  of  The  Official  Record  are  asked  to  assist  in  this  service  by  reporting 
unusual  insect  conditions  to  the  Insect  Pest  Survey,  Bureau  of  Entomology,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  or  to  the  State  survey  collaborators,  who  are  the  entomologists  of  the 
States,  the  State  departments  of  agriculture,  the  State  experiment  stations,  the  agri- 
cultural colleges,  or  the  county  horticultural  commissions. 

occasional  heavily  infested  trees  occur- 
ring as  far  north  as  Marion  County. 
Present  indications,  however,  are  that 
damage  will  be  light  this  year. 

Cottony-cushion  scale. — Again  appearing 
in  scattered  infestations  in  the  Salt 
River  Valley  of  Arizona. 

Vegetable  weevil. — Spreading  around  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico ;  reported  from  4  counties 
in  Texas  and  4  additional  counties  in 
Florida. 

Western  spotted  cucumber  beetle. — Left  hi- 
bernation quarters  near  Forest  Grove, 
Oreg.,  January  25,  a  month  earlier  than 
last  year.  In  spite  of  this  early  issuance, 
egg  development  seems  later  than  at  this 
time  last  year.  In  March  the  adults  were 
numerous  in  Austrian  winter  peas ;  all 
the  specimens  observed  were  females. 

Colorado  potato  beetle. — The  first  reports 
of  adults  this  saeson  were  fr@m  Biloxi, 
Miss.,  and  College  Station,  Tex.,  March 
21. 

Cabbage  aphid. — Unusually  abundant  in 
the  vicinity  of  Norfolk,  Va.,  and  in  parts 
of  South  Carolina. 

Beet  leafhopper. — Reported  as  very  abun- 
dant in  the  Lewis  Falls  district  of  Idaho. 
Winter  mortality  appears  to  have  been 
very  light  in  this  territory. 

California  tent  caterpillar. — Extremely  prev- 
alent around  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  where  it  is 
defoliating  cottonwood  trees  and  severely 
injuring  apricots. 

Birch  leaf-mining  sawfly. — Reported  from 
Essex  County,  N.  Y.,  where  it  seems  to 
be  well  established. 


Hessian  fly. — Reported  as  comparatively 
scarce  in  Virginia  and  Ohio,  but  in 
western  and  southeastern  Iowa  there 
appears  to  be  a  very  heavy  infestation. 

Chinch  bug. — Indications  of  possible  trou- 
ble have  been  observed  in  central  Illi- 
nois, central  Missouri,  and  southeastern 
Kansas. 

Corn  ear  worm. — The  first  observation  of 
eggs  was  reported  from  Galveston 
County,  Tex.,  on  February  10. 

Pea  aphid. — Local  damage  to  peas,  vetch, 
and  alfalfa  was  reported  from  the  Salt 
River  Valley  of  Arizona  and  the  Willa- 
mette Valley  of  Oregon. 

Fruit  aphids. — Eggs  appear  to  be  unusu- 
ally scarce  throughout  the  Eastern  States 
westward  to  Kansas. 

Codling  moth. — Abnormally  abundant 
throughout  the  Middle  Atlantic  and 
South  Atlantic  States.  The  first  obser- 
vation of  pupation  was  reported  March 
30  from   South  Carolina. 

Eastern  tent  caterpillar. — Not  numerous 
throughout  the  New  England  and  Mid- 
dle Atlantic  States,  but  reported  in  un- 
usual numbers  from  Arkansas  and 
Texas.  By  March  22  caterpillars  were 
about  full  grown  in  vicinity  of  College 
Station,  Tex.,  and  eggs  were  hatching 
on  March  12  at  Fayetteville,  Ark. 

San  Jose  scale. — Apparently  increasing  in 
Middle  Atlantic  and  East  Central  States. 
A  very  high  winter  survival  is  reported 
from  central  Illinois,  running  from  60  to 
70  per  cent ;  in  this  district  a  normal  sur- 
vival is  only  from  25  to  30  per  cent. 
Survival  was  also  high  in  the  Great 
Basin  section. 

European  red  mite. — Reported  as  unusu- 
ally abundant  in  New  England  and  very 
scarce  throughout  Middle  Atlantic  States. 

Oriental  fruit  moth. — By  March  27  approxi- 
mately 7  per  cent  of  the  overwintering 
larvae  had  pupated  at  Thomaston,  Ga. 
Emergence  in  cages  in  South  Carolina  ou 
March  9  reported. 

Plum  curculio. — First  overwintering  adult 
was  collected  in  an  orchard  at  Thomas- 
ton,  Ga.,  March  25.  Last  year  first  ob- 
served at  this  place  on  March  17.  At 
this  time  last  year  over  a  thousand 
beetles  were  collected,  while  only  one  was 
collected  March  25  this  year.  Petals 
were  falling  from  peach  trees  of  Hiley 
and  Elberta  varieties  on  this  date  and 
this  advance  of  the  peach  crop  compared 
with  curculio  emergence  may  make  it 
possible  to  harvest  Elberta  peaches  be- 
fore the  second  brood  appears.  The  plum 
curculio  is  also  emerging  later  than  usual 
in  northern  Florida. 

Pear  psylla. — Adults  were  observed  on 
March  22  at  Amherst,  Mass. 

Green  citrus  aphid. — Doing  serious  dam- 
age on  the  lower  east  coast  of  Florida, 


SCALE  MEN  SHOULD  WEIGH  WORDS 


Although  scale  men  are  expert  in 
weighing  commodities,  there  is  an  oppor- 
tunity for  them  to  develop  greater  skill 
in  weighing  words,  according  to  C.  A. 
Briggs,  livestock  weight  supervisor  of  the 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry.  Speaking 
before  the  National  Scale  Men's  Associa- 
tion at  Pittsburgh  recently,  he  drew  at- 
tention to  changes  in  the  field  of  weights 
and  measures  that  have  made  the  pres- 
ent-day usage  of  many  terms  misnomers 
and  therefore  misleading. 

The  term  "  seal "  as  applied  to  scales 
has  several  meanings  and  there  is  no- 
ticeable conflict  between  the  commercial 
and  the  official  interpretation  of  this 
term.  "  Scan,"  often  used  as  synonymous 
with  "  glance,"  is  discredited  by  the  dic- 
tionary definition.  Owing  to  mechanical 
progress  in  scale  design  and  manufac- 
ture, various  trade  terms,  such  as 
"  pivot,"    "  knife-edge,"   and   "  beam,"   no 


longer  convey  the  original  meaning  and 
may  well  undergo  analysis  in  the  light  of 
present-day  conditions. 

"  Stress,"  "  strain,"  "  moment,"  and 
"  leverage "  are  other  terms  that  Mr. 
Briggs  would  like  to  see  included  in  an 
up-to-date  glossary  of  weights  and  meas- 
ures terms.  Confusion  also  has  resulted 
from  such  terms  as  "  weigher,"  "  scaler," 
and  "  weighmaster,"  which  convey  dif- 
ferent impressions  to  different  persons, 
even  though  in  the  same  profession. 

Basing  his  discussion  on  the  cryptic 
title  Weighing  Words,  Mr.  Briggs  pointed 
out  the  practical  advantages  to  be  de- 
rived from  correct  and  uniform  use  of 
words  among  scale  men.  Clear,  orderly, 
and  up-to-date  terminology,  he  urged, 
would  help  to  prevent  misunderstanding 
and  disputes.  "A  word  to  the  wise,"  he 
concluded,  "  is  to  get  wise  to  the  word." 


Claims  for  "  Cures  "  for  Month 

Disorders  Often  Exaggerated 


"  No  tooth  paste  or  mouth  wash  can 
cure  pyorrhea,"  says  Dr.  J.  J.  Durrett, 
chief  of  drug  control,  Food  and  Drug 
Administration.  "  This  disease  centers 
deep  in  the  gums,  and  no  surface  anti- 
septic used  as  a  gargle,  wash,  or  spray, 
or  brushed  on  the  teeth  can  reach  the 
germs  that  cause  it.  Some  manufactur- 
ers assert  that  their  mouth  washes  and 
dentifrices  kill  certain  numbers  of  bac- 
teria in  a  given  time.  They  do  not  al- 
ways, however,  make  it  clear  to  the 
layman  that  the  experiments  on  which 
their  claims  of  efficacy  are  based  were 
carried  out  in  test  tubes,  not  in  the 
human  mouth.  This  is  important  be- 
cause conditions  in  the  mouth,  of  course. 
are  quite  unlike  those  in  a  test  tube. 
The  entrance  of  foreign  material  into  the 
mouth  starts  an  immediate  flow  of  sa- 
liva, which  dilutes  any  antiseptic  taken 
into  the  oral  cavity.  The  concentration 
of  the  antiseptic  in  the  test  tube,  on  the 
other  hand,  can  be  definitely  controlled. 

"Although  the  food  and  drugs  act  has 
jurisdiction  over  label  declarations  and 
statements  in  circulars  accompanying 
medicinal  products  in  packages,"  Doctor 
Durrett  continues,  "  it  has  none  over 
magazine,  newspaper,  billboard,  or  radio 
advertising.  People  who  suffer  from 
pyorrhea,  trench  mouth,  bleeding, 
spongy,  or  receding  gums,  or  similar 
mouth  disorders  will  save  themselves 
disappointment  and  money  by  relying  on 
the  label  statements  rather  than  on  ad- 
vertisements stating  that  a  tooth  paste 
or  mouth  wash  will  cure  pyorrhea  and 
other  diseases  of  the  oral  cavity." 


FEWER  HENS  IN  FARM  FLOCKS 


An  unusual  reduction  in  the  number  of 
hens  and  pullets  in  farm  flocks,  and 
fewer  eggs  laid  on  April  1  this  year 
compared  with  April  1  of  other  recent 
years,  are  shown  by  returns  from  crop 
and  livestock  reporters  to  the  department. 
Low  prices  for  eggs  have  led  to  a  more 
rapid  disposal  of  hens  than  is  normal  at 
this  season.  The  lower  relative  rate  of 
laying  on  April  1  follows  exceptionally 
heavy  laying  during  the  past  few  months. 
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CIVIL-SERVICE  EXAMINATIONS 

PRINCIPAL  AGRONOMIST  (WHEAT  INVESTIGA- 
TIONS) i  $5,600  to  $6,400  a  year  I. — To  fill  a  va- 
cancy in  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Instead  of  the  usual  form  of  civil-service  ex- 
amination, the  qualifications  of  candidates  will 
be  passed  upon  by  a  special  board  of  exam- 
iners, composed  of  II.  A.  McCall,  principal 
agronomist  in  charge  of  cereal  crops  and  dis- 
eases. Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  Department 
of  Agriculture ;  C.  O.  Appleman,  dean  of  the 
graduate  school.  University  of  Maryland  ;  and 
Hosmer  P.  Hartshorne.  examiner  of* the  United 
States  Civil  Service  Commission,  who  will  act 
as  chairman  of  the  board.  For  the  purposes 
of  this  examination  these  men  will  be  exam- 
iners of  the  Civil  Service  Commission.  The 
duties  are  to  plan,  conduct,  and  supervise 
special  investigations  with  wheat  throughout 
the  United  States,  and  to  prepare  publications 
based  on  these  investigations.  The  research 
includes  studies  in  the  agronomy,  breeding, 
genetics,  physiology,  morphology,  classification, 
and  ecology  of  wheat  and  wheat  relatives. 
The  examination  will  consist  solely  of  the  con- 
sideration of  qualifications  by  the  special 
board.  The  minimum  qualifications  for  con- 
sideration are  scholarship  equivalent  to  a  Ph. 
D.  or  Sc.  D.  degree  from  a  college  or  univer- 
sity of  recognized  standing  with  major  work 
in  agriculture  or  botany  and  experience  in  re- 
search with  wheat,  involving  particularly 
agronomy,  physiology,  and  ecology,  of  suffi- 
cient length  and  character  to  demonstrate 
clearly  scientific  and  executive  ability  in  the 
direction  of  research,  and  in  preparing  the 
results  of  research  for  publication.  Appli- 
cants must  have  the  personality  and  demon- 
strated capacity  for  initiative  and  leadership 
that  will  enable  them  to  direct  the  personnel 
of  a  research  project  covering  several  lines 
of  activity,  and  to  cooperate  successfully  with 
other  research  and  administrative  units  and 
the  public.  A  complete  list  of  all  the  published 
work  of  which  the  applicant  is  author  or 
coauthor  should  be  submitted  with  the  appli- 
cation. Applicants  must  not  have  reached 
their  fiftieth  birthday  on  the  date  of  the 
close  of  receipt  of  applications.  This  age 
limit  does  not  apply  to  persons  entitled  to 
preference  because  of  military  or  naval  serv- 
ice, but  such  applicants  must  not  have  reached 
the  retirement  age.  Applications  must  be  on 
file  with  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  Wash- 
ington,  D.   C,   not  later  than  May  6,   1931. 

ASSISTANT    PSYCHOLOGIST     ($2,600    to    $3,100    a 

year). — To  fill  a  vacancy  in  the  Public  Health 
Service  at  the  penitentiary  at  Leavenworth, 
Kans..  open  to  men  only.  Competitors  will 
not  be  required  to  report  for  written  examina- 
tion at  any  place,  but  will  be  rated  on  their 
education  and  experience,  and  on  a  thesis. 
Applicants  must  have  been  graduated  from  a 
college    or   university    of    recognized    standing, 


with  at  least  IIS  credit  hours  of  work  accom 
plished.  Either  in  graduate  or  undergraduate 
study,  applicants  must  have  pursued  major 
work  in  clinical  psychology.  Two  years  or 
experience  or  of  postgraduate  work  in  clinical 
psychology  is  also  required.  Applications  must 
be  on  file  with  the  Civil  Service  Commission. 
Washington,  D.  C.  nit  later  than  Mav  6 
1931. 

ASSISTANT  SEED  LOAN  AGENT  ($1,800  to  $2,100  a 
year). — To  fill  vacancies  in  the  Farmers'  Seed 
Loan  Office,  Department  of  Agriculture,  for 
duty  in  the  field.  Competitors  will  be  rated 
on  practical  questions  ielative  to  the  duties 
of"  the  position.  Applicants  must  have  had  at 
least  three  years'  experience  in  hanking  or 
mercantile  establishm -nts.  at  least  one  year 
of  which  must  have  been  in  the  making  and 
collection  of  crop  loans  through  banks  or  other 
agencies ;  or  three  years'  experience  in  agri- 
cultural extension  work.  Applications  must  be 
on  file  with  the  Civil  Service  Commission. 
Washington,  D.  C,  not  later  than  May  5,  1931. 

HOME  EXTENSION  AGENT  ($2,600  a  year).— To 
fill  vacancies  in  the  Indian  Service.  Competi- 
iors  will  not  he  required  to  report  for  examina- 
tion at  any  place,  but  will  be  rated  on  their 
education  and  experience,  and  on  their  pub- 
lished writings  or  a  thesis.  Applicants  must 
have  been  graduated  with  a  bachelor's  degree 
from  a  college  or  university  of  recognized 
standi-  g.  with  major  work  in  home  economics. 
In  addition,  certain  specified  experience  in 
State  or  county  home  demonstration  work  as 
extension  force"  representative  and  as  4— H  club 
worker  is  required.  Applications  must  be  on 
file  with  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  Wash- 
ington. D.  C,  not  later  than  May  6.  1931. 

JUNIOR  AQUATIC  BIOLOGIST  ($2,000  to  $2,600  a 
year). — To  fill  vacancies  in  the  Bureau  of  Fish- 
eries, Department  of  Commerce,  for  duty  in 
Washington.  D.  C,  or  in  the  field.  Competi- 
tors will  be  rated  on  practical  questions  in 
general  aquatic  biology,  practical  questions  on 
the  optional  subject  chosen,  and  on  a  thesis. 
Except  in  the  case  of  senior  students,  who 
may  be  examined  with  the  provision  that  they 
may  not  enter  on  duty  until  proof  of  gradua- 
tion has  been  furnished,  applicants  must  show 
that  they  have  been  graduated  from  a  college 
or  university  of  recognized  standing  with  ma- 
jor work  in  biology,  and  including  a  full 
year's  course  in  college  mathematics  for  those 
who  wish  to  qualify  in  the  fisheries  subject, 
and  one-year  courses  in  physics  and  analvtical 
chemistry  for  those  who  wish  to  qualify  in 
the  limnology  and  oceanography  subject.  Ap- 
plications must  be  on  file  with  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Commission.  Washington,  D.  C,  not  later 
than  May  5,  1931. 

JUNIOR  LANDSCAPE  ARCHITECT  ($2,000  to  $2,600 
a  year). — To  fill  vacancies  in  the  National  Park 
Service.  Interior  Department,  with  headquar- 
ters at  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  or  elsewhere  in 
the  field.  Competitors  will  not  be  required  to 
report  for  examination  at  any  place  but  will 
be  rated  on  specimens  of  work,  and  on  draw- 
ings from  tests  furnished  by  the  commission. 
Except  in  the  case  of  senior  students,  who 
may  be  examined  with  the  provision  that  they 
may  not  enter  on  duty  until  they  have  been 
graduated,  applicants  must  have  been  grad- 
uated from  a  college  or  university  of  recog- 
nized standing  with  courses  in  landscape  arch- 
itecture, and  either  architecture  or  town  or 
city  planning.  Applications  must  be  on  file 
with  the  Civil  Service  Commission.  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  not  later  than  May  6.  1931. 

JUNIOR    TECHNICAL   ASSISTANT    (FISH    CULTURE) 

($2,000  a  year). — To  fill  vacancies  in  the  Bureau 
of  Fisheries.  Department  of  Commerce,  for 
duty  in  Washington,  D.  C,  or  in  the  field. 
Competitors  will  be  rated  on  practical  ques- 
tions in  fish  culture,  or  on  a  thesis.  Except 
in  the  case  of  senior  students,  who  mav  be 
examined  with  the  provision  that  they  "mav 
not  enter  on  duty  until  proof  of  graduation 
las  been  furnished,  applicants  must  show  that 
they  have  been  graduated  with  a  bachelor's 
degree  from  a  college  or  university  of  recog- 
nized standing,  with  major  work  in  aquatic 
biology.  Applications  must  be  on  file  with 
the  Civil  Service  Commission.  Washington,  D 
C,  not  later  than  May  5,  1931. 

SENIOR  COMPUTER  ($2,600  a  year)  ;  JUNIOR 
COMPUTER  ($1,440  a  year).— To  fill  vacancies  in 
the  Departmental  Service,  Washington,  D.  C.. 
and  in  the  field.  Competitors  will  be  rated 
on  mathematics,  mechanics,  and  practical  com- 
putations. The  senior  computer  examination 
will  also  contain  the  subject  of  general 
physics.  Applicants  must  possess  a  funda- 
mental knowledge  of  the  mathematical  sub- 
jects of  the  examination,  and  must  be  able 
to  apply  formula?  with  accuracy  in  making: 
practical  computations.  Applications  must  be 
on  file  with  the  Civil  Service  Commission, 
Washington,  D.  C,  not  later  than  Mav  5,  1931. 


NOON  NETWORK  PROGRAM 


Schedules  of  Speakers  and  Their  Sub- 
jects and  Dates  for  the  Broadcast  Week 
Beginning  Monday,  May  11 


The  network  radio  prosrram  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  and  Federal  Farm  Board 
speakers  is  broadcast  during  the  National 
Farm  and  Home  Hour  of  the  National  Broad- 
casting Co.  from  12.55  to  1.10  p.  m.,  eastern 
standard  time. 

Monday,  May  11 

Summary,  Mat  Crop  Report. — Members 
Federal  Crop  Reporting  Board,  Bureau  of  Ag- 
ricultural   Economics. 

Tuesday,  May  12 

Meeting,  Progressive  Garden  Club. — W.  R. 
Beattie,  senior  horticulturist,  division  of  horti- 
cultural crops  and  diseases.  Bureau  of  Plant 
Industry,  presiding. 

Wednesday,  May  13 

Weather  and  Crops. — Morse  Salisbury, 
chief  of  Radio  Service.  U.S.D.A. 

May  Cattle  Markets. — C.  V.  Whalin, 
principal  marketing  specialist,  in  charge, 
division  of  livestock,  meats,  and  wool.  Bureau 
of   Agricultural   E-onomies. 

Parasite  Control  in  May. — Dr.  E.  M. 
Nighbert,  associate  veterinarian,  in-  charge, 
(internal  parasites  of  swine),  Bureau  of 
Animal    Industry. 

Thursday,  May  14 

The  Household  Calendar. — Mrs.  Rowena 
Schmidt  Carpenter,  specialist  in  child  nutri- 
tion, division  of  foods  and  nutrition.  Bureau 
of  Home   Economics. 

What's  Happening  in  Farm  Land  Values. — 
Dr.  L.  C.  Gray,  principal  agricultural  eco- 
nomist in  charge,  division  of  land  economics, 
Bureau    of    Agricultural    Economics. 

Friday,  May  15 

The  Price  Situation. — Dr.  O.  C.  Stine.  prin- 
cipal agricultural  economist  in  charge,  division 
of  statistical  and  historical  research.  Bureau 
of  Agricultural   Economics. 

The  Week  With  the  Farm  Board. — Edgar 
Markham.  assistant  to  the  chairman.  Federal 
Farm  Board. 

Second  Farm  Board  speaker  to  be  announced. 


OEHSER  GOES  TO  SMITHSONIAN 

Paul  H.  Oebser,  assistant  editor  of  the 
Bureau  of  Biological  Survey,  was  transferred, 
on  April  16,  to  the  Smithsonian  Institution, 
where  he  will  become  editor  of  the  National 
Museum.  Mr.  Oehser,  who  received  the  A.  B. 
degree  from  Greenville  (111.)  College  in  1925 
and  has  partly  completed  graduate  work  lead- 
ing to  the  master's  degree  at  the  American 
University,  has  been  with  the  Biological  Sur- 
vey for  nearly  6  years. 

Howard  C.  Zahniser  will  be  transferred 
from  the  Division  of  Publications  of  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce,  effective  May  1,  to 
fill  the  Biological  Survey  position  formerly 
held  by  Mr.  Oehser.  Mr.  Zahniser  also  is  a 
graduate  of  Greenville  (111.)  College  and  in 
June  will  complete  graduate  work  in  Eng- 
!  lish  at  the  George  Washington  University 
;  leading  to  the  M.  A.  degree.  He  was  engaged 
in  newspaper  work  in  Illinois  and  at  Pitts- 
burgh. Pa.,  and  in  teaching  before  his  appoint- 
ment in  the  Department  of  Commerce  in  Jan- 
uary.   1930. 


Miss  Alice  Margaret  Winfield.  for  many 
years  a  clerk  in  the  Biological  Survey,  died 
on  March  7.  at  Warrenton.  Va..  where  she 
had  spent  the  winter.  Miss  Winfield  was  a 
native  of  Rockingham  County.  Va..  and  would 
have  been  85  years  old  on  March  25.  She 
was  appointed  to  a  clerkship  in  the  department 
in  1882.  and.  after  service  in  various  offices, 
including  a  detail  to  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission, was  transferred  from  the  Bureau  of 
Animal  Industry  to  the  Biological  Survey  in 
1904.  After  15  years  of  service  here,  she 
retired  when  the  retirement  act  took  effect 
on   August   20,    1920. 
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PRINCIPAL  LIBRARY  ACCESSIONS 


Agriculture,   Seeds 

CONGRES    INTERNATIONAL   D'AGRICULTURE.       14th, 

Bucarest,     1929.      Actes.      v.     2.      Bucarcst 
[1930?] 
Pieper,       Hermann.      Das       saatgut.     Berlin, 
Parey,  1930. 

Dairying 

Winkler,  Willibald,  and  others.  Handbuch 
der  milchwirtschaft.  bd.  1,  t.  1.  Wien, 
Springer,  1930. 

Mathematics 

Glover  J.  W.  Tables  of  applied  mathematics 
in  fiananee,  insurance,  statistics.  Ann 
Arbor,  Mich.,   1930. 

Engineering,  Traffic 

Day  &  Zimmerman,  Inc.  Report  to  the  honor- 
able James  J.  Walker,  mayor,  on  highway 
traffic  conditions  and  proposed  traffic  re- 
lief measures  for  the  city  of  New  York. 
New  York,  Day  &  Zimmerman,  Inc.,  1929. 

Garratt,  G.  A.  The  mechanical  properties  of 
wood.      New   York,    Wiley,   1931. 

-■Salmon,  E.  H.  Materials  and  structures,  v 
1.     London,    Longmans,    Green,    1931. 

Geology 

Lahee,  F.  H.  Field  geology.  Ed.  3.  New 
York,    McGraw-Hill,    1931. 

Zoology,  Paleontology 

Lucas,  F.  A.  Animals  of  the  past.  Ed.  7. 
New  York,  1929.  (American  museum  of 
natural  history.     Handbook  series,  no.  4.) 

Nelson,  E.  W.  Wild  animals  of  North  Amer- 
ica. Washington,  National  geographic  so- 
ciety,  1930. 

Entomology 

Gabotto,  Laigi.  Gli  insetti  nocivi  alle  princi- 
pal! piante  legnose  coltivate.  Torino.  Para- 
via,  1929. 

Goot,  Pieter  van  deb.  De  Agronysa-vliegjes 
der  inlandsche  katjang-gewassen  op  Java. 
Weltevreden,  Landsdrukkerij,  1930.  (Buit- 
enzorg.  Instituut  voor  plantenziekten. 
M'ededeelingen,  no.  78.) 

Botany 

Johnson,  A.  T.  Plant  names  simplified.  Lon- 
don, Collingridge,  1931. 

Phillips,  E.  P.  An  introduction  to  the  study 
of  the  South  African  grasses.  Johannes- 
burg, Central  News  Agency,  Ltd.,  1931. 
(South  African  agricultural  series,    vol.  6.) 

Rivera,  Vincenzo.  Malattie  delle  piante. 
Roma,  Bardi,  1929. 

Economics 

Breyer,  R.  F.  Commodity  marketing.  New 
York,   McGraw-Hill,   1931. 

Chamberlin,  W.  H.  Soviet  Russia.  Boston, 
Little,  Brown,  1931. 

Curtis,  R.  E.  The  trusts  and  economic  con- 
trol.     New    York,    McGraw-Hill,    1931. 

Dennison,  H.  S.  Organization  engineering. 
New  York,  McGraw-Hill,  1931. 

Germany.  Statistisches  Reichsamt.  Finan- 
zen  und  steuern  im  in-  und  ausland.  Berlin, 
Hobbing,  1930. 

Letter  Writing 

Buck,  C.  E.  The  business  letter-writer's  man- 
ual. Ed.  6.  Garden  City,  N.  Y.,  Doubleday, 
Doran.  1930. 

Government  Publications 

Boyd,  A.  M.  United  States  government  pub- 
lications as  sources  of  information  for 
libraries.     New  York,  Wilson,   1931. 

Biography 

Palmer,  Howard.  Edward  W.  D.  Holway  ;  a 
pioneer  of  the  Canadian  Alps.  Minneapolis, 
University   of  Minnesota  press,   1931. 

Treadwell,  E.  F.  The  cattle  king  [life  of 
Henry  Miller].     New  York,  Macmillan,  1931. 
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Scott  City,  Kansas. 
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v.  2,  no.  1,  January,  1930,  London. 
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January,  1931-  Berlin. 
The   League   of  nations   in    review.     Monthly. 

v.  3,  no.  1,  Feb.  1,  1931,  Geneva. 
Nation's  capital  magazine.      [Monthly?]      Vol. 

1,     No.    2-    December,    1930-    Washington, 
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office     International     des     Fap.ricants     de 

Chocolat    et    de    Cacao.      Bulletin    officiel. 
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FIELD  NOTES 


Chicago 

The  Chicago  U.S.D.A.  Club  held  its  monthly 
meeting  on  April  8  at  the  Great  Northern 
Hotel,  with  30  members  present.  An  illus- 
trated address  on  The  Wheat  Industry  in 
Argentina  was  given  by  Nat  C.  Murray,  tor 
19  years  connected  with  the  crop  estimate 
work  of  the  department  and  now  crop  expert 
with  a  large  grain  house  in  Chicago.  Mr. 
Murray  has  made  three  trips  to  the  Argentine 
A  report  from  the  unemployment  relief  com- 
mittee showed  that  voluntary  contributions 
of  department  employees  amounted  to  more 
than  $1,700. 

Indianapolis 

The  regular  monthly  luncheon  meeting  of 
the  Unity  Club  was  held  at  the  Board  of 
Trade  on  April  13.  President  Dennie  told 
of  the  Credit  Union  Bureau  organized  by  the 
meat-inspection  service  of  the  Bureau  of 
Animal  Industry  and  stated  that  members  of 
the  department  were  eligible  to  become  mem- 
bers. C.  E.  Oldham,  State  representative  of 
the  Credit  Union  Bureau,  also  discussed  the 
purposes  of  the  bureau.  The  following  mem- 
bers attended  :  F.  W.  Dennie,  E.  E.  Emmons, 
C.  A.  Waalen,  Otto  Hornlein,  J.  H.  Carroll, 
J.  H.  Armington,  E.  V.  Alexander,  M.  P. 
Grady,  R.  C.  Vermillion,  J.  E.  Dickerson, 
James  McGahey,  C.  A.  Russell,  and  F.  H. 
Ackelow. 

Kansas  City 

The  Kansas  City  U.S.D.A.  Club  held  its 
regular  meeting,  preceded  by  a  luncheon,  at 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Kansas  City,  Kans., 
on  March  27.  President  O.  E.  Herl  intro- 
duced F.  M.  Lyle,  assistant  marketing 
specialist,  who  spoke  on  the  inspection  of 
fruits  and  vegetables  and  explained  the  man- 
ner of  taking  an  appeal  from  first  inspection. 
The  following  members  were  present :  R.  L. 
Anderson,  M.  O.  Bourne,  E.  M.  Berroth,  R.  E. 
Corbin,  J.  Dickson,  B.  F.  Gooch,  O.  E.  Herl, 
F.  A.  Imler,  J.  S.  Jenison,  H.  C.  Kershner, 
F.  M.  Lyle,  E.  L.  Morris,  G.  H.  Randall, 
M.  Schuler,  N.  L.  Townsend,  J.  B.  Thompson, 
and   C.   B.   Wright. 

St.  Louis 

The  St.  Louis  U.S.D.A.  Club  held  its 
regular  meeting  and  luncheon  on  April  10 
at  the  American  Hotel,  with  17  members 
present.  Dr.  G.  H.  Starr,  of  the  Bureau  of 
Animal  Industry,  was  elected  a  m  mber. 
Clyde  M.  Eppard,  electrical  engineer  of  the 
Union  Electric  Power  Co.,  spoke  on  the  new 
developments  of  the  company  at  Cahokia  and 
Bagnell.  A  member  of  the  farmers'  seed  loan 
office,  T.  Weed  Harvey,  told  of  the  seed  and 
rehabilitation  loans  in  the  drought-stricken 
areas;  and  I.  D.  Mullinax,  a  St.  Louis  news 
paper  man,  spoke  of  the  relations  between 
newspaper  man  and  department  officials 
The  members  attending  were :  T.  Weed 
Harvey,  O.  E.  Barth,  T.  B.  Pote,  W.  B. 
Fromer,  G.  H.  Starr,  C.  S.  Jones,  C.  H. 
Swanger,  C.  F.  Payne,  A.  R.  Zumwalt,  A.  F. 
Satterthwait,  R.  C.  Lange,  R.  C.  Nunn,  H.  C. 
Cross,  R.  C.  Jordan,  F.  H.  Collins,  Samuel 
Alfend,   and    Leslie    Hart. 


Articles   and   Written   Addresses    By 

Department  People  in  Outside 

Publications 

Agricultural  Economics 

Egan,  J.  T. — Fieldman's  viewpoint  of  grade 
and  staple  estimates  project.  Cotton  Trade 
Jour.  (Internatl.  Trade  Ed.),  Mar.  21,  1931, 
pp.  85. 

Galpin,  C.  J. — Book  review  :  Farm  Children, 
by  Bird  T.  Baldwin,  Eva  Fillmore,  and 
Lora  Hadley.  Jour.  Farm  Econ.,  January, 
1931,   pp.    179. 

Lanham,  W.  B. — Grade  and  staple  of  the 
annual  supply  of  American  cotton.  Cotton 
Trade  Jour.  (Internatl.  Trade  Ed.),  Mar. 
21,  1931,  pp.  86. 

Mendum,  S.  W. — Book  review :  The  Future 
of  Farming,  by  C.  S.  Orwin.  Jour.  Farm 
Econ.,  January.  1931,  pp.  182. 

Palmer,  A.  W. — Methods  of  making  grade  and 
staple  differences  for  cotton  delivered  on 
future  contracts.  Cotton  Trade  Jour.  (In- 
ternatl.  Trade   Ed.),   Mar.   21,   1931,   pp.   84. 

Slocum,  R.  R. — Lessons  on  present  poultry 
"  depression  "  and  prospects  for  future  of 
industry.  Liberty  Register,  Mar.  5,  1931, 
pp.  11. 

Stine,  O.  C. — What  agricultural  products  had 
we  best  export?  Jour.  Farm  Econ.,  January. 
1931,  pp.  37. 

Animal  Industry 

Jull,  Morley  A. — Good  farm  feeding  practice 
profitable  to  farmers,  packers,  consumers. 
U.  S.  Egg  and  Poultry  Mag.,  vol.  37,  No.  4, 
pp.   28-31,   66,  April,   1931. 

Biological  Survey 

Burleigh,     T.     D. — Notes     on     the     breeding 

birds   of   State  College,   Center   County,    Pa. 

Wilson     Bui.,    vol.     43,     No.     1,     pp.     37-54, 

March,  1931. 
Oberholster,   H.   C. — The  Ridgway   Memorial 

completed.      Wilson  Bui.,  vol.  43,  No.   1,  pp. 

35-36,   March,   1931. 
Oman.    A.    E. — Methods    of    combating    gopher 

menace   as    outlined   by    assistant    biologist. 

Cotton    Ginners'    Jour.,    vol.    2.    No.    5,    pp. 

23-24,  February,   1931. 
Poole,   C.    G.    (and   Jacobsen,   W.   C.) — Pred- 
atory    animal     control.      10th     Ann.     Rpt. 

Calif.     Dept.    Agr.,    Mo.     Bui.    Calif.     State 

Dept.    Agr.,    vol.    18,    No.    12,    pp.    794-795, 

December,  1929. 
Sheldon,  H.  P. — An  expert  opinion  :   A  story 

of  trout  fishing  and  trout-fishing  gentlemen. 

Field  and  Stream,  vol.  36,  No.  1,  pp.  36-37, 

72-73,  illus..  May,  1931. 

Entomology 

Burn  side,  C.  E. — Disinfection  of  American 
foulbrood.  combs  bv  fumigation  with  formal- 
dehyde. 1.  Bee  World,  vol.  12,  No.  1,  pp. 
3-7,  4  tabs.,  January,   1931. 

Busck,  August. — Two  new  Peruvian  Micro- 
lepidoptera  of  economic  importance  (Gelechi- 
dae  and  Oecophoridae).  Ent.  Soc.  Wash. 
Proc,  vol.  33,  No.  3,  pp.  59-63,  1  pi.,  March, 
1931. 

Clausen,  C.  P. — Biological  observations  on 
Agriotypus  (Hymenoptera).  Ent.  Soc. 
Wash.  Proc,  vol.  33,  No.  2,  pp.  29-37, 
illus.,    February,    1931. 

Dove,  W.  E. — The  tropical  rat  mite,  Liponys- 
sus  bacoti  Hirst,  1914.  The  cause  of  a  skin 
eruption  of  man,  and  a  possible  vector  of 
endemic  typhus  fever.  Bv  Bedford  Shel- 
mire  and  Walter  E.  Dove.  Jour.  Amer. 
Med.  Assoc,  vol.  96,  No.  8,  pp.  579-584, 
5  figs.,  February  21,  1931. 

Fisher,  W.  S. — A  new  leaf-mining  Buprestid 
from  the  Canal  Zone  (Coleoptera).  Ent. 
Soc.  Wash.  Proc,  vol.  33,  No.  2,  pp.  42-43, 
February,   1931. 

— A  new  longhorn  beetle  from  Costa  Rica 

(Coleoptera:  Cerambycidae).  Jour.  Wash. 
Acad.  Sci..  vol.  21,  No.  2,  pp.  23-24,  Jan- 
uarv    19.    1931. 

Gahan.  A.  B. — Two  new  hymenopterous  para- 
sites of  Tachvpterellus  consors  Dietz.  Jour. 
Wash.  Acad.  Sci.,  vol.  21,  No.  3,  pp.  37-39, 
February  4,   1931. 

Hall,  D.  G. — New  North  American  Sarcopha- 
gidae.  Ann.  Ent.  Soc  Amer.,  vol.  24,  No. 
1,  pp.   181-182,   1  fig.,   March,   1931. 

Larson.  A.  O.— Pea-weevil  control  in  the  Wil- 
lamette Valley.  Corvallis,  Oreg.,  State 
Agricultural  College,  1931.  12  pp.,  2  figs., 
3  tabs.      (Oreg.  Agr.  Expt.  Sta.  Circ.  99.) 

Marlatt,  C.  L. — The  fight  against  insect 
pests.  N.  Y.  Farmers'  Proc,  Season  1929- 
30,  pp.  7-26. 

Peatt,  J.  G. — Making  photographic  copies  of 
paintings.  Photo-Era  Mag.,  vol.  66,  No.  3, 
pp.    135-138,    illus.,   March,    1931. 
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Satthrthwait,  A.  F. — Key  to  known  pupae 
of  the  genus  Calendra,  with  host-plant  and 
distribution  notes.  Ann.  Ent.  Soc.  Amer., 
vol.  24,  No.  1,  pp.  143-172,  3  pis.,  March, 
1931. 

Shepaed,  H.  H. — Additions  and  corrections  to 
Lindsev's  Types  of  hesperioid  genera.  Ann. 
Ent.  Soc.  Amer.,  vol.  24,  No.  1,  pp.  173- 
176,  March,  1931. 

Simmons,  Perez,  and  Reed,  W.  D. — Recent 
work  on  insects  infesting  figs.  Fig  Growers 
State  Calif.  Proc.  13th  Ann.  Inst.,  October 
25  and  26,  1929,  Merced,  Calif.,  pp.  7-9. 

Swingle,  M.  C. — Notes  on  digestion  in  seven 
species  of  insects.  Ann.  Ent.  Soc.  Amer., 
vol.  24,  No.  1,  pp.  177-180,  7  tabs.,  March 
1931. 

Walton,  W.  R. — Thomas  Say.  early  American 
naturalist,  by  Harry  B.  Weiss  and  Grace  M. 
Ziegler.  Charles  C.  Thomas,  Springfield, 
111.,  260  pages.  27  illus.  [Book  review.] 
Ent.  Soc.  Wash.  Proc,  vol.  33,  No.  3,  pp. 
63-64,  March,   1931. 

Plant  Industry 

Griffiths,  D.,  and  Wright,  R.  C. — Late  forc- 
ing of  daffodils  and  hyacinths.  Florists' 
Exch.,  vol.  76,  No.  15,  pp.  13,  April  11, 
1931. 

Magness,  J.  R. — Soil  moisture  in  relation  to 
apple  production.  New  York  State  Hort. 
Soc.  Proc.  76th  Ann.  Meet.,  1931,  pp.  234- 
239. 

Mulford,  F.  L.- — Ornamental  planting  on  golf 
grounds.  Bui.  Green  Sect.  U.  S.  Golf 
Assoc,  vol.  10,  No.  7,  pp.  124-127,  July, 
1930. 

Olson,  O.  (with  D.  E.  Haley  and  J.  B. 
Longenecker,  Pa.  Agr.  Exp.  Sta.) — Com- 
position and  quality  of  Pennsylvania  cigar- 
leaf  tobacco  as  related  to  fertilizer  treat- 
ment. Plant  Physiol.,  vol.  6,  No.  1,  pp. 
177-182,   January,   1931. 

Shamel,  A.  D. — Romans  knew  their  buds. 
Columella  wrote  2,000  years  ago  of  improv- 
ing fruit  trees  by  selection.  Ariz.  Prod., 
vol.   10,   No.   2,  pp.   5-6.   April  1,   1931. 

Tompkins,  C.  M.  (With  B.  L.  Richards,  Utah 
Agr.  Exp.  Sta.) — The  late  blight  of  the 
sugar  beet.  Phvtopath.,  vol.  21,  No.  3,  pp. 
289-314,    March,    1931. 

Public  Roads 

Allen,  T.  W. — Highways  of  the  U.  S.  A. 
Pts.  4  and  5.  Roads  and  Road  Construct., 
vol.  9,  Nos.  98  and  99.  pp.  64-65  and 
87-89.   Feb.    2  and   Mar.   2,   1931. 

Letter  on   "  use  of  stopwatch.'"     Civil 

Engin.,  vol.  1,  No.  5,  p.  423.  February, 
1931. 

Anderson,  A.  P. — Faulty  operation  of  trucks 
cause  of  heavy  losses  on  paving  jobs. 
Southwest  Builder  and  Contractor,  vol.  77, 
No.    13,   pp.   42-43.   Mar.    27.    1931. 

Bishop,  H.  K. — Highway  location  :  practical 
considerations.  Proc  Am  r.  Soc.  Civ. 
Engin.,  vol.  57,  No.  2,  pp.  401-404.  Feb- 
ruary. 1931. 

Church,  H.  K. — Montana  experiments  with 
the  bituminous  road  mixer.  S.  Dak.  Hiway 
Mag.,  vol.  6,  No.  2,  pp.  9-10.  February. 
1931. 

Edwards,  R.  W.,  and  James,  N.  L. — Grading 
the  Chinook  Pass  scenic  highway,  Washing- 
ton. West.  Construct.  News,  vol.  6,  No.  2, 
pp.  26-31,  Jan.  25,  1931. 

Malaga-Fowler  section  of  golden  state 

highway,  California.  West.  Construct. 
News,  vol.  6,  No.  6,  pp.  142-146,  Mar.  25, 
1931. 

Production  cost  studies  on  the  Owens 

Valley  highway.  Roads  and  Sts.,  vol.  72, 
No.  2,  pp.  41-45,  February,  1931. 

Fairbank,  H.  S. — Roads  to  prosperity.  High- 
way   Engin.    and    Contractor,    vol.    38.    No. 

9,  pp.  60-61,  Mar.  1,  1931. 
Hogentogler,    C.    A.    and    Aaron    Henrt. — 

Drainage     of    highways.      Highway     Engin. 

and   Contractor,   vol.    38,   No.   9,   pp.    50-56. 

Mar.    1,   1931. 
Jackson,   F.    H. — Methods   of  curing   concrete 

studied  in  Tennessee.     Ariz.  Highways,  vol. 

7,  No.  3,  pp.  5,  March,  1931. 
Jones,    L.    A. — A    sand    trap    inlet.     Country 

Gent.,  vol.  101,  No.  3,  pp.  38,  March,  1931. 
Kelley,    E.    F. — Asphaltic    material    specifica- 
tions.    Canad.    Engin.,    vol.    60,    No.    8,    pp. 

17-18,    Feb.    24,    1931. 
MacDonald,    T.    H. — Improved    conditions    in 

highway    construction.     Ga.    Highways,    vol. 

10.  No.  2.  pp.  13-17,  February,  1931  ;  Tenn. 
Koad  Builder,  vol.  4,  No.  2,  pp.  12-13, 
21-22.    February.    1931. 

Practical  application  of  highway  trans- 
port surveys  to  a  State  highway  system. 
N.  Mex.  Highway  Jour.,  vol.  9,  No.  2,  pp. 
7-12,    34,    February,    1931. 

The    chief    speaks    to    the    mid-West. 

Mid- West  Highways,  vol.  1,  No.  1,  pp.  10. 
30,   January.   1931. 

Simonson,  W.  H. — Mt.  Vernon  Memorial 
Highway.  Amer.  City.  vol.  43.  No.  4,  pp. 
85-88,    October,    1930. 


The  library  of  the  Office  of  Experiment 
Stations  maintains,  but  for  library  purposes 
only,  a  complete  file  of  all  the  publications 
issued  by  the  State  experiment  stations.  It 
has  recently  received  the  following  new  State 
publications  : 

(This  department  has  none  of  these  State  pub- 
lications for  distribution,  but  usually  they  may 
be  obtained  from  the  stations  issuing  them.  For 
convenience  in  writing  to  a  station,  the  postal 
address  point  where  the  station  is  located  in  the 
State  is  given  at  the  end  of  each  of  the  entries 
below.) 

Beef  producing  qualities  of  purebred  Aber- 
deen-Angus cattle  compared  with  Arkansas 
native  cattle.  H.  E.  Dvorachek  and  A.  T. 
Semple.  (Arkansas  Sta.  Bui.  247,  19  pp., 
9  figs.     March,  1931.)      Fayetteville. 

The  swelling  of  canned  prunes.  E.  M.  Mrak 
and  P.  H.  Richert.  (California  Sta.  Bui. 
508,  24  pp.,  8  figs.  February,  1931.) 
Berkeley. 

The  biological  control  of  mealybugs  attacking 
citrus.  H.  S.  Smith  and  H.  M.  Armitage. 
(California  Sta.  Bui.  509,  74  pp.,  21  figs. 
March,    1931.)      Berkeley. 

Series  on  California  crops  and  prices  :  Olives. 
H.  R.  Wellman.  (California  Sta.  Bui.  510, 
27  pp.,  4  figs.     March,   1931.)      Berkeley. 

Verticillium  hadromycosis.  B.  A.  Rudolph. 
(Hilgardia  [California  Sta.],  vol.  5,  No.  9, 
pp.  197-360,  4  pis..  9  figs.  March,  1931.) 
Berkeley. 

Growth  and  yield  of  certain  Gramineae  as 
influenced  by  reduction  of  photosynthetic 
tissue.  K.  W.  Parker  and  A.  W.  Sampson. 
(Hilgardia  [California  Sta.],  vol.  5,  No.  10, 
pp.  361-381,  8  figs.  March,  1931.) 
Berkeley. 

Methods  for  determining  the  solidity  of  cab- 
bage heads.  O.  H.  Pearson.  (Hilgardia 
[California  Sta.],  vol.  5,  No.  11,  pp.  383- 
393,  3  figs.     March,  1931.)      Berkeley. 

Raspberry  investigations  :  A  preliminary  study 
of  the  fruiting  habit  of  the  red  raspberry, 
Rubus  strigosus.  R.  V.  Lott.  (Colorado 
Sta.  Bui.  367,  41  pp.,  19  figs.  January, 
1931.)      Fort  Collins. 

Potato  spraying  and  dusting  experiments  in 
Florida,  1924  to  1929.  L.  O.  Gratz. 
(Florida 'Sta.  Bui.  222,  39  pp.,  3  figs.  No- 
vember,   1930.)      Gainesville. 

Forty-third  annual  report,  Georgia  Experi- 
ment Station,  for  the  year  1930.  H.  P. 
Stuckey.     50  pp.,  8  figs.     1930.     Experiment. 

Piatt  County  soils.  R.  S.  Smith,  E.  E.  De- 
Turk,  F.  C.  Bauer,  and  L.  H.  Smith.  (Illi- 
nois Sta.  Soil  Rpt.  47.  56  pp..  2  maps, 
13   figs.     December,    1930.)      Urbana. 

Forty-first  annual  report  of  thp  Kentucky 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station  for  the 
year  1928,  Part  II.  531  +  26  pp.,  50  figs. 
Lexington. 

The  forty-third  annual  report  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Maryland  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station,  1929-1930.  H.  J.  Patterson  et  al. 
xxii,  326  +  1  pp.,  82  figs.  1930.  College 
Park. 

Inspection  of  commercial  fertilizers.  H.  D. 
Haskins.  (Massachusetts  Sta.  Control  Ser. 
Bui.  54.  64  pp.,  5  figs.  December,  1930.) 
Amherst. 

Meteorological  observations  for  March.  1931. 
C.  I.  Gunness  and  K.  M.  Wheeler.  (Massa 
chusetts  Sta.  Met.  Bui.  507,  4  pp.  March. 
1931.)      Amherst. 

The  Lansing  food  survey.  C.  A.  Scholl  and 
W.  O.  Hedrick.  (Michigan  Sta.  Tech. 
Bui.  107,  152  pp.,  21  figs.  November,  1930.) 
East   Lansing. 

Short  interval  testing  as  a  control  of  pullorum 
disease.  R.  S.  Dearstyne,  R.  E.  Greaves. 
and  H.  C.  Gauger.  (North  Carolina  Sta. 
Tech.  Bui.  40,  31  pp.,  8  figs.  April,  1931.) 
State  College  Station,  Raleigh. 

Fortieth  annual  report  of  the  University  of 
Wyoming  Agricultural  Experiment  Station, 
1929-1930.  J.  A.  Hill.  52  pp.  [1930.] 
Laramie. 


MOTION-PICTURE  NOTES 

More    Radiovision    Broadcasts 

Radiovision  broadcasts  of  five  department 
films  have  now  been  put  on  the  air  over 
Station  W3XK.  the  Jenkins  television  labora- 
tories, in  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  Cougar  Hunt.  1  reel,  was  shown 
through  the  week  of  March  9  (The  Official 
Record  for  March  21). 


She's  Wild,  1  reel,  shown  through  the  week 
of  March  16,  was  especially  popular  with 
television  fans,  according  to  letters  received 
at  the  Jenkins  laboratories.  This  film,  tele- 
vision engineers  say,  went  through  particu- 
larly well  because  it  has  large  images,  con- 
trast,   and   plenty   of   movement. 

Carry  On.  2  reels,  was  shown  through  the 
w>ek  of  March  23,  The  Horse  and  Man 
through  the  week  of  March  30,  and  The 
Cow    Business    through    Easter    week. 

These  educational  motion  pictures,  broad- 
cast in  half-tone,  direct  from  the  film,  on  a 
wave-length  of  145  meters,  are  seen  half  way 
across  the  United  States,  from  the  Atlantic 
Coast  to  Kansas  and  Minnesota,  and  from 
Massachusetts  and  Michigan  to  Georgia. 


Corn-Borer   Control  Machinery 

Methods  of  controlling  and  destroying  the 
European  corn  borer  by  use  of  various  kinds 
of  field  equipment  are  shown  in  the  new  1-reel 
film.  Fighting  the  European  Corn  Borer  with 
Machinery,  sponsored  by  the  Bureau-  of  Public 
Roads. 

The  point  most,  strongly  emphasized  .to 
that  no  stalk  or  stubble  should  be  left  on  or 
above  the  ground  to  furnish  a  lodging  place 
through  the  winter  for  the  corn  borer ;  the 
stalks  should  either  be  plowed  under  deep, 
or  destroyed  by  cutting  off  the  stalks  close  to 
the  ground,  and  burning  them.  The  film 
shows  various  types  of  machinery  that  ac- 
complish this,  including  new  types  of  hand 
corn  cutters  and  corn  binders  that  cut  the 
stalk  close  to  the  ground.  It  also  shows 
several  types  of  pressure  burners,  some  of 
these  purely  experimental. 

Good  Posture  Wins 

Good  Posture  Wins,  a  film  in  two  reels,  is 
based  on  actual  experiences  of  leaders  in  4-H 
Club  Work.  Betty  Clark,  a  4-H  club  mem- 
ber, wins  a  county  costume  review  contest 
and  is  selected  to  represent  her  county  in  the 
State  contest.  The  home  demonstration  agent 
(the  part  is  taken  by  the  home  demonstra- 
tion agent  for  Augusta  County,  Va.),  realizing 
that  her  contestant  needs .  posture  training, 
asks  the  T.  W.  C.  A.  physical  director  to 
analyze  possible  posture  difficulties  and  pre- 
scribe exercises.  A  past  county  champion  and 
"  all-star "  club  member,  who  has  an  un- 
usually fine  carriage,  provides  an  example, 
and  corrective  exercises  for  the  more  common 
posture  difficulties  are  illustrated.  The  county 
champion  enters  the  State  costume  review  and 
wins  out,  because,  in  addition  to  selecting  her 
costume  skillfully  and  displaying  excellent 
workmanship  in  making  it,  she  carries  herself 
well  and  shows  it  off  to  good  advantage. 

New  Forest   Service   Films 

How  Forests  Serve,  Unburned  Woodlands, 
and  Forest  Fires — or  Game?  are  the  titles  of 
three  new  1-reel  Forest  Service  motion  pic- 
tures. 

How  Forests  Serve  shows  how  protected 
forests  serve  mankind  by  providing  work  in 
the  woods,  in  mills,  in  factories,  and  in  build- 
ing. The  scenes  were  made  principally  in 
North  Carolina  and  Maryland. 

Unburned  Woodlands  contrasts  unburned 
and  burned  woodlands.  Most  of  the  scenes 
were  made  in  the  mountains  of  western  North 
Carolina. 

Forest  Fires — or  Game?  points  out  how 
forest  fires  and  destructive  methods  of  forest 
exploitation  affect  the  homes  of  game  animals, 
birds  and  fish.  It  pictures  quail,  grouse,  wild 
duck,  wild  turkey,  moose,  elk  and  bear  cub*, 
and  game  fish  in  their  natural  habitats,  and 
shows  how  depleted  areas  are  restocked. 
Scenes  made  at  a  Government  fish  hatchery 
show  fish  eggs  hatching  and  the  development 
of  fish  from  fry  to  finscerlinsrs.  This  film 
should  prove  of  special  interest  to  campers, 
hunters,  fishermen,  and  nature  lovers. 


CALIFORNIA  HOLDS   SLOGAN   CONTEST 


California  has  a  stop-forest-fires  committee, 
which  is  offering  $200  in  prizes  for  the  best 
slogans  to  encourage  cooperation  by  the  pub- 
lic in  preventing  fires.  The  contest  is  open 
to  junior  and  senior  high-school  students  of" 
public,  private,  and  parochial  schools  and  to 
students  of  colleges  and  universities.  The 
judges  will  be  the  regional  forester  of  the 
Forest  Service  and  one  representative  each  of 
the  State  Automobile  Association  and  the 
Automobile  Association  of  Southern  Califor- 
nia. 
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NEW  PUBLICATIONS  ISSUED  BY  THE  DEPARTMENT 

(Please  address  requests  for  these  to  the  Division  of  Publications,  Office  of  Information) 


HOG  LICE  AND  HOG  MANGE:    METHODS  OF  CONTROL 
AND    ERADICATION.      Marion   Imes,   veterinary 
inspector,  zoological  division.  Bureau  of  Ani- 
mal     Industry.      22     pp.,     illus.      (Farmers' 
Bulletin   1085F.   rev.)      February,    1931. 
Popular ;   intended  as  a  practical  guide  for 
swine  raisers.      It  describes  and  illustrates  the 
principal    kinds    of   lice   and    mites   that   affect 
hogs   and   discusses    the    symptoms    caused    by 
each    parasite.      Recommended    control    meas- 
ures include  hand  applications,  spraying,  med- 
icated  hog   wallows,   and   dipping.      Plans   and 
directions    for    building   hog    wallows    and   dip- 
ping   vats    are   given. 

HOW  TO   GROW  AN  ACRE  OF  POTATOES.      William 
Stuart,  senior   horticulturist,   office  of  horti- 
cultural    crops     and     diseases.     Bureau     of 
Plant     Industry.     22     pp.,    illus.      (Farmers' 
Bulletin  1190F.  rev.)      March,   1931. 
Popular ;    intended    primarily   for   the   ama- 
teur potato  grower  but  of  interest  also  to  the 
commercial   grower.     It    discusses    small-scale 
potato  production,   including  selection  of  suit- 
able  soil,    preparation    for    planting,    selection 
of  right  variety  for  a   given  locality   or   mar- 
keting   season,    necessity     of     sufficient     plant 
food,     fertilizer    analyses,   size    of   seed   piece, 
handling  cut  seed,  planting,  crop  periods,  good 
tillage    and    its    objects,    diseases,    insect    and 
animal  pests  and   their   control,   production   of 
good  seed,  harvesting,  and  storage. 
EFFECTIVE  HAYING  EQUIPMENT  AND  PRACTICES  FOR 
NORTHERN    GREAT   PLAINS   AND    INTERMOUNTAIN 
REGIONS.     L.   A.    Reynoldson,   associate   agri- 
cultural   economist,    division    of   farm    man- 
agement  and   costs,    Bureau   of   Agricultural 
Economics,    and    C.     D.     Kinsman,    agricul- 
tural    engineer,     division     of     agricultural 
engineering,    Bureau    of    Public    Roads.      28 
pp.,  illus.      (Farmers'   Bulletin    1525F,   rev.) 
March,  1931. 

To  help  ranchers  reduce  the  cost  of  haying. 
It  describes  the  improved  equipment  used  for 
handling  hay  in  different  sections,  effective 
practices  employed,  and  the  organization  and 
handling  of  haying  crews  on  different  ranches. 
It  shows  how  some  men  reduce  haying  costs 
and  should  aid  those  who  are  looking  for  more 
fncient  methods. 

RABBIT     PARASITES     AND     DISEASES.     Benjamin 
Schwartz,    senior    zoologist,    zoological    divi- 
sion, and  W.  B.  Shook,  veterinary  inspector, 
pathological  division.  Bureau  of  Animal   In- 
dustry.     30    pp.,    illus.       (Farmers'    Bulletin 
1568F,   rev.)     March,    1931. 
Popular ;  intended  to  assist  rabbit  breeders 
in   preventing   parasitic  and  bacterial   diseases 
that    take    heavy    toll    in    rabbitries.      It    dis- 
cusses   external    parasites    and    parasitic    skin 
diseases,  internal  parasites,  bacterial  diseases, 
.•■•iid  other  ailments  caused  by  improper  feeding 
and  management.      It  illustrates  and  describes 
the    more    important    maladies    affecting    rab- 
bits ;    discusses    their    cause,    treatment,    and 
prevention,    and   gives   various    other    practical 
recommendations. 

THE  USE  OF  LOGS  AND  POLES   IN  FARM   CONSTRUC- 
TION.    T.    A.    H.    Miller,    agricultural    engi- 
neer,   division    of    agricultural    engineering, 
Bureau    of     Public    Roads.       26    pp.,     illus. 
(Farmers'    Bulletin   1660F.)    March,   1931. 
Contains    information    regarding    the    selec- 
tion   of    trees    for    log    and    pole    houses,    the 
choice  of  a   site  for  such   structures,   and   the 
methods  of  construction.     Other  uses  of  logs, 
such    as    for   barns,    culverts,    fences,    and    ice 
houses,   are   pointed   out.     The  bulletin   is   in- 
tended primarily  for  farmers  in  regions  where 
timber  is  plentiful,   who  wish  to   erect   tempo- 
rary  or   permanent    buildings    at   low   cost. 
COLD-STORAGE   HOLDINGS,    YEAR    ENDED    DECEMBER 
31,  1929,  WITH  COMPARABLE  DATA  FOR  EARLIER 
YEARS.     Prepared  by  the  Bureau  of  Agricul- 
tural Economics.     36  pp.,  illus.      (Statistical 
Bulletin  33S.)      March,  1931. 
This  bulletin  brings  to  date  the  information 
in  Statistical  Bulletin  26. 

WILD-DUCK     FOODS     OF     NORTH     DAKOTA     LAKES. 
Franklin  P.  Metcalf,  formerly  assistant  biol- 
ogist,  division   of  food  habits  research.   Bu- 
reau   of    Biological    Survey.      72    pp.,    illus. 
(Technical  Bulletin  221T.)     March,  1931. 
Reports    a    botanical    survey    of    about    500 
North    Dakota    lakes    made    by    the    Biological 
Survey    in    1917    to    determine    the    wild-fowl 
food  resources  of  the  State.      It   lists   the  im- 
portant   duck-food    plants    in    North    Dakota, 
presents  the  results  of  research  on  the  toler- 


ance of  aquatic  plants  to  concentrations  of 
salts,  describes  the  plant  associations  in  the 
lakes,  and  indicates  in  tables  the  relative 
abundance  of  the  most  common  duck-food 
plants  of  the  various  lakes.  There  is  also  an 
annotated  list  of  plants  collected  about  the 
lakes  and  sloughs. 

SOIL  SURVEY  OF  LABETTE  COUNTY,  KANS.  (No.  30, 
Series  1926.)  E.  W.  Knobel,  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  in  charge,  and  R.  L. 
Von  Trebra  and  H.  W.  Higbee.  Kansas  Agri- 
cultural Experiment  Station.  23  pp.,  illus. 
JOURNAL  OF  AGRICULTURAL  RESEARCH,  Vol.  42,  No. 
4.  February  15,  1931. 
Contents : 

The     water     requirement     of    certain     crop 

plants     and    weeds     in     the     Northern     Great 

Plains.     Key  No.  G-766.     Arthur  C.   Dillman. 

The  toxicity  of  Corydalis  caseana.     Key  No. 

Nev.-4.     M.   R.   Miller. 

An    analysis    of    reputed    pathogenicity    of 
TliysanoHoina  actinioides  in  adult  sheep.     Key 
So.  Minn. -71.     Reed  O.  Christen  son. 
LAV/S  AND  REGULATIONS  FOR  THE  ADMINISTRATION 
OF  THE  ALEUTIAN  ISLANDS  RESERVATION,  ALASKA. 
Bureau  of  Biological  Survey.     6  pp.      iS.  R. 
A.— B.  S:  74.)     March,  1931. 
INFORMATION,   INSTRUCTIONS,   RULINGS,   ETC.,   CON- 
CERNING THE  WORK  OF  THE  BUREAU  OF  ANIMAL 
INDUSTRY,    FEBRUARY,    1931.      Pp.    13-22.      ( S. 
R.  A. — B.  A.  I.  286.)     March,  1931. 
NOTICES     OF    JUDGMENT    UNDER    THE     FOOD     AND 
DRUGS  ACT.      Food  and  Drug  Administration, 
pp.    261-272     (N.    J.,    F.    D.    17401-17425). 
March,    1931;    pp.    287-309     (N.    J.,    F.    D. 
17451-17475),    March,    1931:    pp.    323-386 
(N.  J.,  F.  D.  17501-17525),  March,  1931. 
MODIFICATION  OF  SATIN-MOTH  QUARANTINE.     Plant 
Quarantine     and     Control     Administration. 
Effective  Februarv  1,  1931.  3  pp.      (PQCA — 
Q53).     1931. 


Canary  Journal  Sings  Praises 
Of  Service  From  Department 


"  I  do  not  think  any  other  Government 
in  the  world  does  so  much  and  so  many 
things  for  its  people."  With  this  com- 
ment the  editor  of  the  Roller  Canary 
Journal  and  Bird  World  recently  thanked 
the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  for  its 
"  graciousness  "  in  making  an  old,  rare 
illustration  on  an  unusual  bird  disease 
available  for  reproduction  in   the  journal. 


21,000  Acres  of  Trees  Planted 

In  National  Forests  Last  Year 


More  than  21,000  acres  were  planted 
to  trees  in  the  national  forests  in  1930, 
according  to  the  Forest  Service. 

National  forest  acreage  planted  has 
increased  gradually  from  the  low  point 
of  5,500  acres  in  1921  as  the  result  of 
small  increases  in  funds  made  available 
by  Congress  and  of  improvements  in 
planting  technic. 

Larger  operations  and  improved  meth- 
ods have  made  possible  reduction  in  the 
unit  cost  of  planting.  With  increases  in 
funds  amounting  to  approximately  100 
per  cent,  the  Forest  Service  has  been 
able  to  increase  the  annual  planting  acre- 
age by  nearly  400  per  cent. 

Planting  operations  for  1931  have  al- 
ready begun.  Present  timber  cutting 
methods  on  the  national  forests  insure 
natural  reforestation,  so  that  planting  is 
necessary  only  on  denuded  lands  that 
can  not  be  brought  back  into  production 


by  natural  means.  Despite  the  increased 
planting,  however,  large  areas  of  cut- 
over  and  burned-over  land  in  the  na- 
tional forests  remain  unplanted.  Most 
of  these  areas  were  denuded  before  the 
lands  came  under  the  Forest  Service. 
Although  the  planting  appropriation  has 
doubled  in  a  decade,  planting  is  not  yet 
in  balance  with  other  forest  activities, 
says  the  Forest  Service. 


Wood  of  Blight-Killed  Chestnut 

Trees  Suitable  for  Containers 


Blight-killed  chestnut  trees  are  well 
suited  to  the  manufacture  of  shipping 
containers,  and  the  lower  grades  are 
recommended  for  this  use  by  the  Forest 
Products  Laboratory  of  the  Forest 
Service. 

The  laboratory  has  also  prepared  in- 
formation on  use  of  this  wood  for  core 
stock  in  furniture  manufacture. 

There  is  a  tendency  to  shift  from  the 
use  of  chestnut  in  anticipation  of  an 
eventual  shortage,  and  as  a  result  much 
valuable  wood  is  allowed  to  rot  in  the 
forests.  This  premature  policy  leads  to 
needless  waste,  the  Forest  Service  be- 
lieves. 


Extraction  of  Chlorophyll  in 

Large  Amounts  Made  Possible 


A  process  for  collecting  chlorophyll 
from  the  leaves  of  plants  in  quantities 
large  enough  for  study  has  been  per- 
fected in  the  fixed  nitrogen  research 
laboratory,  Bureau  of  Chemistry  and 
Soils.  Samples  extracted  on  a  semicom- 
mercial  scale  at  the  laboratory  are  being 
sent  to  investigators  all  over  the  country. 

Knowledge  of  the  way  chlorophyll 
works  is  important  in  the  study  of  plant 
diseases,  says  Dr.  Frank  M.  Schertz, 
biochemist  of  the  bureau,  and  also  in 
learning  how  to  produce  plant  products 
synthetically.  The  role  of  chlorophyll 
in  helping  plants  to  manufacture  their 
food  from  air  and  water  is  one  of 
the  riddles  of  nature.  For  many  years 
scientists  have  sought  an  explanation  of 
the  process  by  which  plants  with  green 
leaves  convert  carbon  dioxide  and  water 
into  sugars  and  starches,  but  they  have 
been  handicapped  by  the  small  supplies 
of  chlorophyll  available. 


PULPWGOD  AWARD  LAPSES 


The  Forest  Service  announces  that  the 
conditional  award  made  to  the  Interna- 
tional Paper  Co.  covering  the  purchase  of 
pulpwood  and  other  timber  from  two 
large  tracts  in  the  Rio  Grande  and  San 
Juan  National  Forests,  Colo.,  has  been 
allowed  to  lapse.  Under  the  conditions  of 
sale  the  company  was  required  to  meet 
certain  stipulations  and  sign  the  formal 
timber-sale  agreement  by  April  1,  1931. 
These  stipulations  not  having  been  met, 
the  timber  is  now  open  to  purchase  at 
private  sale  at  the  highest  price  bid, 
by  anyone  who  can  meet  the  conditions 
of  sale. 
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Care  of  National  Cemeteries 

Considered  by  Department  Men 


Recommendations  for  improving  the 
trees  and  other  plantings  in  the  national 
cemeteries  and  military  parks,  particu- 
larly those  in  areas  affected  by  the 
drought  of  1930,  have  been  made  by  de- 
partment specialists.  At  the  request  of 
the  War  Department.  F.  L.  Mulford,  in 
charge  of  landscape  gardening.  Bureau  of 
Plant  Industry,  recently  inspected  20  of 
the  85  national  cemeteries  and  two  na- 
tional military  parks. 

The  survey  of  Arlington  Cemetery, 
made  by  Mr.  Mulford,  with  William 
Middleton.  of  the  Bureau  of  Entomology, 
and  R.  Kent  Beattie,  forest  pathologist. 
Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  showed  that  a 
large  number  of  evergreens  had  suc- 
cumbed to  last  year's  drought  and  that 
some  of  the  white  oaks  had  been  dying 
in  increasing  numbers  through  the  last 
two  or  three  years.  It  was  recommended 
that  these  trees  be  replaced  and  that  new 
plantings  be  set  out  in  some  of  the  bare 
sections  of  the  cemetery.  Several  insect 
conditions.  Mr.  Middleton  observed,  need 
immediate  attention,  particularly  the  oak 
leaf  miner,  noted  for  the  first  time  last 
summer,  bark  louse  infestations  of  the 
white  pines,  and  spider  mites  in  the  juni- 
per trees  around  the  amphitheater.  The 
use  of  compost  heaps,  which,  throng!1, 
chemical  action  as  the  leaf  disintegrates. 
it  is  thought,  will  cause  the  death  of  the 
moths,  was  suggested  as  a  control  for  the 
leaf  miner. 

In  all  the  other  cemeteries  Mr.  Mulford 
found  the  plants,  both  trees  and  shrubs, 
generally  in  good  condition,  although  the 
trees,  he  believes,  would  be  helped  by 
pruning  and  the  turf  showed  some  lack 
of  fertility.  Mr.  Middleton,  who  accom- 
panied Mr.  Mulford  through  several  of 
the  cemeteries,  found  surprisingly  little 
evidence  of  insect  injury.  The  only  one 
of  these  cemeteries  that  seemed  to  need 
a  systematic  spraying  program  was  the 
one  in  Philadelphia,  where  the  Japanese 
beetle  is  now  prevalent. 


LAMSON-SCRIBNER  BACK  AT  WORK 


Dr.  F.  Lamson-Scribner,  who  retired  in 
1922  and  who  was  80  years  of  age  on 
April  19,  has  been  appointed  by  the  Cen- 
tury of  Progress  Exposition  to  be  held 
in  Chicago.  111.,  in  1933,  to  cooperate 
with  the  department  and  with  the  State 
agricultural  experiment  stations  in  plan- 
ning an  exhibit  for  the  experiment 
stations. 

During  his  service  with  the  Govern- 
ment Doctor  Scribner  organized  and  con- 
ducted three  lines  of  work — p'ant  path- 
ology, agrostology,  and  exhibits.  Enter- 
ing the  department  as  assistant  botanist 
in  1885.  he  was  appointed  chief  of  the 
section  of  vegetable  pathology  in  1886. 
For  his  work  on  the  diseases  of  the 
grape  he  was  awarded  the  decoration 
of  Chevalier  de  Merite  Agricole  by  the 
French  Minister  of  Agriculture.  In  1895 
he  lecame  chief  of  the  division  of  agros- 
tology and  in  1904.  after  an  absence  of 
three  years  to  serve  as  chief  of  the  Insu- 
lar Bureau  of  Agriculture.  Philippine 
Islands,  he  was  made  special  agent  in 
charge   of   exhibits,    Louisiana    Purchase 


Exposition.  In  1913  he  was  appointed 
expert  on  exhibits  and  director  of  the 
office  of  exhibits. 

Since  his  retirement  from  the  depart- 
ment Doctor  Scribner  has  retained  his 
connection  with  many  exhibit  activities, 
both  here  and  abroad.  He  has  already 
worked  out  a  classification  of  the  ex- 
hibits for  this  department  at  the  Century 
of  Progress  Exposition  and  has  developed 
organizations  for  displaying  the  leading 
agricultural   industries. 


HELP  THE  INFORMATION  LIBRARY 


To  complete  its  file  of  department  pub- 
lications, the  library  of  the  Office  of  In- 
formation needs  a  copy  of  each  of  the 
following  department  reports :  No.  1,  Cir- 
cular from  the  Commissioner  of  Agricul- 
ture on  present  agricultural,  mineral,  and 
manufacturing  conditions  and  resources 
of  the  United  States,  by  Isaac  Newton, 
1S62;  No.  5,  List  of  agricultural  colleges 
and  farmers'  clubs  and  agricultural,  hor- 
ticultura1,  and  pomological  societies  on 
books  of  Department  of  Agriculture,  June 
1,  1872,  with  namo  of  president  and  sec- 
retary of  each,  1872 ;  No.  11,  Catalogue 
of  forest  trees  of  the  United  States  which 
usually  attain  height  of  16  feet  or  more, 
with  notes  and  brief  description  of  more 
important  species,  illustrating  collection 
of  forest-tree  section  on  exhibition  by  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  at  Centennial 
Exhibition,  Philadelphia,  by  George  Vas- 
sey,  1876 ;  No.  33,  Report  of  proceeding 
of  national  convention  of  cattle  breeders 
and  others,  Chicago,  November,  1884 ;  and 
No.  44,  Rules  and  regulations  of  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  for  the 
suppression  and  extirpation  of  all  con- 
tagious, infectious,  and  communicable  dis- 
eases among  domestic  animals  of  the 
United  States,  by  Norman  J.  Coleman, 
1887. 

The  Information  library  needs  also  a 
copy  of  Chemistry  Bulletin  13,  Part  5, 
Baking    powders,    by     C.     A.    Crampton, 


Use  Artificial  Light  To  Test 

Adaptability  of  Strawberries 


With  the  aid  of  powerful  electric  lamps 
to  lengthen  the  day  in  the  greenhouse  in 
the  winter,  department  plant  breeders 
have  attempted  to  determine  the  adapta- 
bility to  new  varieties  of  strawberries  to 
the  various  strawberry-growing  sections 
of  the  country. 

As  the  length  of  day  varies  with  the 
latitude,  they  believe  these  tests  will  in- 
dicate approximately  the  regions  to  which 
the  newly  developed  varieties  are  adapt- 
ed. Heretofore  it  has  been  necessary  to 
send  all  new  varieties  to  the  field  sta- 
tions to  determine  their  adaptability  by 
special  tests  in  each  region.  G.  M.  Dar- 
row  and  G.  F.  Waldo,  department  po- 
mologists.  think  this  new  method  may 
save  much  time  and  effort  by  providing 
a  fairly  definite  indication  of  the  region 
to  which  each  new  variety  may  be  adapt- 
ed before  sending  it  to  a  field  station  for 
further  trial. 


Tobacco  growers  are  using  more  pot- 
ash in  fertilizers  and  are  profiting  by  a 
better  understanding  of  the  important 
roles  played  by  two  minor  fertilizer  ele- 
ments, chlorine  and  magnesium,  says 
Dr.  W.  W.  Garner  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant 
Industry.  Each  type  of  tobacco,  he 
states,  requires  its  own  peculiar  kind  of 
land  and  climate  and  consequently  its 
own  distinctive  kind  of  fertilizer. 


Visit  West  Indies  in  Interest 

Of  Sea-Island  Cotton  Growing 


Looking  to  the  possible  reestablish- 
ment  of  sea-island  cotton  in  the  South- 
eastern States,  three  specialists  of  the 
Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  have  gone  to 
Porto  Rico  to  study  the  improved  meth- 
ods of  handling  this  famous  long-staple 
cotton.  They  will  make  similar  studies 
in  several  of  the  British  West  Indian 
islands. 

In  charge  of  the  party  is  C.  B.  Doyle, 
agronomist  of  the  office  of  cotton,  rubber, 
and  other  tropical  plants.  Accompany- 
ing him  are  J.  S.  Townsend.  technologist, 
a  specialist  on  cotton  ginning,  and  R.  L. 
Taylor,  field  assistant. 

In  recent  years  there  has  been  renewed 
interest  in  cotton  of  extra  length  staple 
because  of  the  low  prices  paid  for  short 
staples  and  also  because  of  renewed  de- 
mand for  high  quality  goods  for  which 
sea  island  is  used.  The  department  has 
received  many  inquiries  on  the  possi- 
bility of  reviving  the  production  of  sea 
island  in  the  coastal  plain  districts  of 
the  Southeastern  States.  Many  requests 
for  seed  have  been  made.  But  supplies 
of  seed,  formerly  obtained  from  the  sea 
islands  of  South  Carolina,  are  no  longer 
available.  Even  on  the  sea  islands  near 
Charleston  the  production  of  sea-island 
cotton  has  been  suspended. 

The  boll  weevil  has  been  partly  re- 
sponsible for  the  discontinuance  of  this 
type  of  cotton ;  but  even  before  the 
weevil  made  its  appearance,  production 
was  declining  rapidly  on  account  of  com- 
mercial conditions. 

Production  of  sea  island,  however,  has 
been  kept  up  on  some  of  the  West  Indian 
islands,  particularly  by  the  British  plant- 
ers. Mr.  Doyle  and  his  party  plan  to 
visit  these  islands  and  study  current 
methods. 


WET  APPLES  A  PREY  TO  SCAB 


Apples  continuously  wet  for  40  hours 
or  longer  are  a  prey  to  the  destructive 
scab  disease,  says  C.  O.  Bratley,  horti- 
cultural crops  and  diseases,  Bureau  of 
Plant  Industry.  Apples  that  become  dry 
within  28  hours,  however,  are  not  liable 
to  the  infection.  Mr.  Bratley  found  that 
with  inoculations  made  in  August  the 
period  over  which  infection  might  occur 
varied  from  one  to  two  months,  depend- 
ing on  the  length  of  the  moist  period  at 
the  time  of  inoculation.  Natural  infec- 
tion of  apples,  he  says,  occurred  as  late 
as  the  middle  of  August. 


"  Vocational-agriculture  instructors,  as 
well  as  other  educators  in  the  United 
States,  are  confronted  with  new  and  in- 
teresting work  that  is  growing  up  with 
the  farmers'  cooperative  marketing  move- 
ment,"' said  C.  C.  Teague,  vice  chairman 
of  the  Federal  Farm  Board,  in  a  recent 
address.  "  For  many  years  high  schools, 
colleges,  universities,  and  extension  forces 
have  been  teaching  scientific  principles 
of  production.  That  will  be  continued, 
and,  in  addition,  educators  are  finding  it 
necessary  to  teach  the  principles  of  coop- 
erative marketing." 
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CREDIT  CORPORATIONS 
CAN  SUPPLEMENT  BANK 


Sound  Economic  Development  Calls  for 

Even  Supply  of  Funds, 

Says  Powell 


Agricultural  credit  corporations  are 
important  supplements  to  local  banks  and 
"  will  foster  a  sounder  agriculture  and 
a  sounder  banking  situation,"  B.  C. 
Powell,  of  Secretary  Hyde's  National 
Advisory  Loan  Committee,  recently  told 
the  Louisiana  Bankers'  Association  at 
Biloxi,  Miss. 

A  sound  program  of  economic  develop- 
ment, be  said,  requires  credit  and  fre- 
quently a  type  of  loan  which  the  coun- 
try banks,  with  their  limited  resources, 
can  not  supply.  As  relief  in  such  com- 
munities he  recommended  the  credit  cor- 
poration which  brings  funds  to  the  farm- 
ers from  outside  and  makes  them  better 
customers  for  the  banks.  The  recent 
increase  from  2  to  3  per  cent  in  the 
spread  on  loans  by  credit  corporations 
permitted  by  the  Federal  Farm  Loan 
Board  was  given  as  a  reason  why  bankers 
should  renew  their  interest  in  these  or- 
ganizations. "  But  any  banker,"  he  ob- 
served, "  who  looks  at  this  problem  pri- 
marily from  the  standpoint  of  the  imme- 
diate earnings  from  such  a  corporation 
has  seen  only  a  very  small  part  of  the 
possibilities. 

"  The  operation  of  an  agricultural 
credit  corporation  as  a  supplement  to 
local  credit  facilities  will  enable  a  coun- 
try bank  to  maintain  a  more  profitable 
loan  and  investment  policy  which  will 
increase  the  prosperity  of  the  community. 
It  will  result  in  a  higher  level  of  deposits 
and  the  position  of  the  bank  is  fortified. 

"  The  additional  spread  permitted  by 
the  Farm  Loan  Board  Will  materially 
increase  the  earning  power  of  credit 
corporations,  and,  where  overhead  costs 
are  kept  at  a  reasonable  level,  I  see 
no  reason  why  an  investment  in  the  cap- 
ital stock  of  a  credit  corporation  should 
not  prove  a  profitable  investment,  purely 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  return  on 
the  invested  capital.  There  is  also  the 
possibility  of  increasing  earnings  by  con- 
centrating on  the  more  desirable  type  of 
conservative  loans  in  order  to  obtain  a 
higher  ratio  of  rediscount.  The  law 
authorizes  the  Federal  Intermediate 
Credit  Banks  to  rediscount  loans  for 
credit  corporations  to  a  maximum  of  10 
times  the  unimpaired  paid-in  capital  and 
surplus.  As  a  matter  of  practice,  the 
usual  ratio  is  approximately  5  to  7.  If 
(Continued  on  page  13}) 
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Dr.  A.  F.  Woods,  Director  of  Scientific  Work,  helps  the 
Boy  Scouts  plant  the  first  historic  walnut  tree  in  the 
international    tree-planting   project 


International  Tree  Planting 

Project  Launched  in  Capital 

Dr.  A.  F.  "Woods,  Director  of  Scien- 
tific Work,  sprinkled  the  first  shovelful 
of  dirt  around  a  new  black  walnut  tree 
in  the  Capitol  grounds  on  April  20,  thus 
launching  the  national  nut  tree  planting 
project,  a  feature  of  the  international 
tree-planting  program  in  memory  of 
George  Washington,  sponsored  by  the 
American  Forestry  Association,  the  Boy 
Scouts  of  America,  the  American  Walnut 
Manufacturers  Association,  and  the  de- 
partment. The  full  project  calls  for  the 
planting  of  5,000,000  black  walnut  trees 
from  Mount  Vernon  and  other  historic 
grounds  within  5  years.  Descendants  of 
Mount  Vernon  walnut  trees  are  to  be 
set  out  within  the  year  on  the  grounds  of 
State  capitols  and  American-owned  em- 
bassies and  legations  abroad.  C.  A. 
Reed,  nut  specialist  of  the  department,  is 
selecting  the  trees  and  is  also  acting  as 
advisor  to  the  Boy  Scouts,  who  are 
charged  with  the  planting  and  care  of 
these  historic  trees. 

"This  historic  ceremony,"  said  Doctor 
Woods  at  the  tree-planting  ceremony,  "  is 
the  beginning  of  a  program  for  developing 
interest  in  trees  that,  we  hope  will  spread 
throughout  the  land.  I  can  assure  you 
that  the  Department  of  Agriculture  is 
interested  and  that  our  bureaus  which 
deal  with  matters  affecting  trees  will  be 
glad  to  cooperate  in  such  forward-look- 
ing programs.  We  will  cooperate  with 
the  authorities  in  charge  of  these 
(Continued  on  page  135) 


COOPERATION  KEYNOTE 
OF  MARKET  CONFERENCE 


Need    for    United    Front    in    Attacking 

Agricultural  Problems  Theme  at 

Federal-State   Meeting 


Federal-State  cooperation  in  attacking 
with  a  united  front  the  problems  of 
agriculture  was  the  keynote  of  the  annu- 
al meeting  of  the  Atlantic  States  div- 
ision, National  Association  of  Marketing- 
Officials,  held  in  Washington,  D.  C, 
April  21. 

Delegates  from  14  Eastern  States, 
representing  State  departments  of  agri- 
culture and  markets  and  colleges  of 
agriculture,  attended  the  conference.  A 
discussion  of  the  apportionment  of 
charges  for  Federal-State  inspection 
service  on  fruits  and  vegetables  was  one 
of  the  high  lights  of  the  meeting,  the 
result  of  which  was  the  adoption  of  a 
motion  that  "  This  group  suggest  to  tlie 
executive  committee  of  the  national  or- 
ganization the  appointment  of  a  commit- 
tee to  confer  with  the  Federal  depart- 
ment to  make  a  survey  of  the  cooperative 
agreements  between  the  Bureau  of  Agri- 
cultural Economics  and  the  different 
States  in  connection  with  fruits  and 
vegetables  inspection  service,  and  to 
bring  in  a  report  as  to  what  is  the  most 
helpful  procedure  to  follow  in  allocating 
costs  of  the  Federal-State  service." 

C.  W.  Kitchen,  Assistant  Chief,  Bu- 
reau of  Agricultural  Economics,  stated 
that  the  Federal  bureau  would  be  glad 
to  confer  with  any  committee  the  States 
may  appoint.  He  said  there  are  a  num- 
ber of  problems  in  connection  with  the 
inspection  service  which  it  would  be 
desirable  to  discuss  with  a  view  to  plac- 
ing the  service  on  a  self-supporting  basis. 

Other  topics  discussed  at  the  meeting 
were  the  progress  made  under  the  perish- 
able agricultural  commodities  act  and 
supplementary  State  legislation  having  a 
bearing  on  this  act,  the  changes  in  con- 
sumers' buying  habits,  the  Grange  League 
Federation  plan  for  community  service 
agencies,  and  the  effect  of  retail  egg-grad- 
ing laws  upon  the  consumption  of  eggs. 

Need  for  Factual  Basis  in  Agriculture 

Nils  A.  Olsen,  Chief,  Bureau  of  Agri- 
cultural Economics,  in  an  address  of  wel- 
come to  the  delegates,  stressed  the  need 
"  to  build  up  a  better  foundation  of  facts 
that  will  cause  us  to  reach  correct  con- 
clusions in  striking  at  the  basis  of  agri- 
cultural difficulties.  There  is  great  varia- 
tion in  thinking  on  production  programs. 
I  am  insisting  that  until  we  think  these 
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things  through  together  we  can  not  have 
the  influence  it  is  expected  we  should 
have.  We  should  set  up  a  program  that 
will  enable  us  to  consider  the  problems 
of  agriculture  from  a  broad  philosophic 
point  of  view.  I  think  that  until  we  be- 
come conscious  of  the  entire  program  we 
are  going  to  be  muddling  along.  There 
has  been  a  lot  of  muddling  in  the  whole 
agricultural  effort  in  the  last  10  years. 
We  must  educate  people  to  build  up  a 
background  to  enable  them  to  think  with 
us  on  the  subject;  spend  more  time  on 
the  broad  phases  of  the  problem.  More 
and  more  we  can  think  these  things 
through  as  groups  because  we  are  all 
members  of  the  same  family — the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  the  land-grant  col- 
leges, the  departments  of  agriculture  and 
the  colleges  of  agriculture  in  the  States, 
and  the  vocational  education  system." 

Operation  problems  of  the  Federal- 
State  shipping-point  inspection  were  de- 
scribed by  R.  C.  Butner,  and  progress 
under  the  perishable  agricultural  com- 
modities act  was  outlined  by  Wells  A. 
Sherman,  both  of  the  division  of  fruits 
and  vegetables.  State  men  who  took 
part  in  the  program  included  H.  A.  Harie- 
mann,  Pennsylvania  Bureau  of  Markets; 
Warren  W.  Oley,  New  Jersey  Bureau  of 
Markets :  H.  D.  Phillips,  New  York  Bu- 
reau of  Markets  ;  and  Dr.  A.  E.  Albrecht, 
New  York  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  Markets.  Prof.  H.  E.  Botsford,  of 
Cornell  University,  gave  the  results  of 
a  survey  to  ascertain  the  reasons  for  the 
deterioration  of  quality  of  eggs  between 
the  farm  and  the  retail  store  and  the 
effect  of  the  New  York  grading  law  on 
consumer  buying  of  eggs. 

Thirty  delegates  attended  the  meeting. 
Sidney  A.  Edwards,  director  of  markets, 
Hartford,  Conn.,  was  elected  chairman, 
and  R.  B.  Ethridge,  chief,  division  of 
markets,  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Raleigh,  N.  C,  secretary,  for  the  coming 
year.        

Short-Course  Demonstration  of 

Tobacco  Grades  is  Announced 


A  short  course  to  demonstrate  Fed- 
eral standard  grades  for  flue-cured  to- 
bacco will  be  held  at  the  Agricultural 
College  at  Raleigh,  N.  C,  May  11  to  15. 
This  short  course,  a  repetition  of  a 
successful  course  a  year  ago  at  Raleigh, 
will  be  under  the  joint  auspices  of  the 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  and 
the  North  Carolina  Agricultural  Col- 
lege. Representatives  of  the  State  De- 
partments of  Agriculture  of  Virginia  and 
North  Carolina  will  also  participate. 

The  first  three  days  of  the  course. 
May  11  to  13,  will  be  for  prospective 
tobacco  graders,  tobacco  buyers,  and  rep- 
resentatives of  tobacco  companies.  This 
section  of  the  course  will  include  discus- 
sions and  demonstrations  of  the  tech- 
nical basis  of  standard  tobacco  grades, 
objects  and  operation  of  the  tobacco 
grading  service,  and  grading  tests. 

The  second  section  of  the  course,  on 
May  14  and  15,  will  be  for  the  benefit 
of  farmers,  agricultural  students,  voca- 
tional agricultural  teachers  and  county 
agents.  It  will  emphasize  correct  sort- 
ing methods  on  the  farm.  Farmers  and 
county  agents  will  have  an  opportunity 
to  learn  from  tobacco  specialists  of  long 
experience  the  fundamental  elements  in 
correct  sorting. 


Broom  Buying  Made  Easy  By 

The  Use  of  Farm  Standards 


Brooms  are  now  subject  to  standards 
set  by  the  department.  The  Broom  Insti- 
tute (Inc.),  recently  organized  in  New 
York,  N.  Y.,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
National  Standards  Council,  has  decided 
that  the  broomcorn  in  all  standard 
brooms  made  by  member  manufacturers 
must  conform  to  comparable  Federal 
standards  for  broomcorn.  These  broom- 
corn  standards  are  among  the  many 
drawn  up  by  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics  during  the  last  15  years  to 
help  the  farmer  get  prices  commensurate 
with  the  quality  of  his  products  and  to 
provide  the  buyer  with  a  reliable  guide. 

Under  the  United  States  standards 
there  are  four  qualities  for  broomcorn. 
A  quality  is  the  best  broomcorn  produced 
and  contains  no  objectionable  defects. 
B  quality  is  not  so  good  as  A,  but  still 
is  of  high  quality,  only  a  few  minor  de- 
fects being  permitted.  C  quality  is 
sound,  serviceable  broomcorn,  but  certain 
defects,  such  as  bleach,  red  stain,  and 
wavy  fiber,  are  allowed.  D  quality  in- 
cludes only  coarse,  inferior,  and  damaged 
broomcorn. 

Only  selected,  fine-fiber,  A  quality 
broomcorn  from  which  all  center  stems 
have  been  removed  can  go  into  household 
brooms  to  be  sold  as  "  supergrade." 
"  Fancy -grade  "  household  brooms  will  be 
made  from  the  regular  run  of  A  quality 
broomcorn,  and  B  quality  will  be  used 
exclusively  for  "service-grade"  house- 
hold brooms. 

Warehouse  and  industrial  brooms  will 
be  made  in  two  grades  :  "  Service  grade," 
for  which  B  quality  broomcorn  is  speci- 
fied; and  "utility  grade,"  in  which  C 
quality  will  be  used. 

The  label  on  each  broom  will  enable 
buyers  to  discriminate  between  brooms 
and  make  an  intelligent  selection  based 
on  quality  and  price.  A  good  broom 
often  can  not  be  told  from  a  poor  broom 
by  its  appearance  alone  any  more  than 
fresh,  high-quality  eggs  can  be  told  from 
eggs  of  a  lower  grade  by  the  ordinary 
purchaser.  In  each  case  the  buyer  must 
depend  on  the  label  statements  for  the 
truth  about  the  commodity  to  be  chosen. 


CREDIT  CORPORATIONS 

CAN  SUPPLEMENT  BANK 

(Continued  from  p.  1SS) 

the  management  of  these  corporations 
has  been  satisfactory  and  a  high  class 
of  loans  is  submitted  for  rediscount,  a 
higher  ratio  has  been  permitted  by  the 
Intermediate  Credit  Banks. 

"As  a  banker,  it  has  been  my  observa- 
tion that  most  losses  to  country  banks 
were  incurred  as  a  result  of  loans  made 
in  periods  when  there  was  a  surplus  of 
loanable  funds.  Loan  policies  become 
too  liberal  in  years  when  there  is  a 
generous  increase  in  the  deposits,  and 
a  policy  of  restriction  that  is  too  severe 
is  often  adopted  when  deposits  decline 
greatly. 

"Where  a  credit  corporation  is  oper- 
ated as  an  adjunct  to  a  country  bank, 
it  is  possible  when  funds  are  plentiful 
to  carry  loans,  previously  rediscounted 
with  the  Intermediate  Credit  Bank,  as 
earning  assets  of  the  local  bank.     When 


local  funds  begin  to  be  scarce,  these 
loans  again  can  be  rediscounted.  This 
would  provide  a  more  even  supply  of 
funds  for  the  bank's  customers.  Such 
a  policy,  in  the  long  run,  will  mean  a 
sounder  farm  program  and  a  sounder  in- 
vestment policy  for  the  local  bank.  The 
credit  corporation  will  bring  funds  into 
the  community  at  times  when  funds  are 
ordinarily  flowing  away  as  bank  cus- 
tomers withdraw  their  deposits  for  crop 
production.  This  tends  to  equalize,  from 
season  to  season,  the  volume  of  deposits. 
"The  possibilities  for  organizing  an 
agricultural  credit  corporation  as  a  sup- 
plement to  local  credit  facilities  were 
never  more  favorable  than  now,  with  the 
funds  made  available  by  Congress  and 
loaned  by  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture  at  the  rate  of  3%  per 
cent." 


Tells  How  to  Obtain  Federal 

Funds  for  Credit  Corporations 


A  concise  statement  on  how  farm  com- 
munities may  obtain  Federal  funds  for 
agricultural  credit  corporations  and  how 
these  funds  supplement  permanent  farm 
credit  facilities  has  been  prepared  by 
M.  S.  Eisenhower,  Director  of  Informa- 
tion, for  the  National  Advisory  Loan 
Committee,  Agricultural  Credits  Division. 

Printed  as  a  16-page  circular,  entitled 
"  New  Credit  for  Farmers,"  it  outlines 
briefly  the  permanent  Federal  credit 
facilities — Federal  land  banks  ;  joint- 
stock  land  banks ;  agricultural  credit 
under  the  Federal  reserve  act;  Federal 
intermediate  credit  banks;  agricultural 
credit  corporations,  livestock  loan  com- 
panies, etc. ;  and  credit  under  the  agri- 
cultural marketing  act.  It  also  mentions 
briefly  the  emergency  credit  facilities — 
loans  for  seed,  feed,  and  fertilizer ;  the 
special  fund  of  $2,000,000;  and  the  $20.- 
000.000  fund  for  agricultural  rehabilita- 
tion and  for  agricultural  credit  corpora- 
tions, livestock  loan  companies,  and  like 
organizations.  The  booklet  contains  sug- 
gestions for  bankers,  farmers,  and  other 
business  men,  and  tells  the  farmer  wish- 
ing to  avail  himself  of  the  credit  facili- 
ties offered  by  an  agricultural  credit 
corporation  or  livestock  loan  company  in 
his  territory  just  how  to  apply  for  them. 

Copies  of  New  Credit  for  Farmers  may 
be  had  on  request  to  the  Office  of  Infor- 
mation, United  States  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture, Washington,  D.  C. 


BULB  INDUSTRY  GROWS 


The  production  of  flowering  bulbs  has 
become  an  important  commercial  horti- 
cultural industry  in  the  United  States  in 
recent  years.  Figures  on  total  values  are 
not  available,  but  a  survey  by  the  Bureau 
of  Agricultural  Economics  shows  that 
bulbs  are  being  grown  in  practically 
every  State.  The  industry  has  been  de- 
veloped principally  along  the  east  and 
west  coasts  and  in  areas  bordering  the 
Great  Lakes  and  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

Replies  to  Government  questionnaires 
returned  by  1,343  producers  indicate 
large  increases  in  plantings  of  bulbs  in 
1930  as  compared  with  1929,  and  also 
large  offerings  of  bulbs  for  sale  from  the 
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1930  harvest  as  compared  with  sales  in 
1929.  The  leading  kinds  are  narcissus, 
gladiolus,  lilies,  tulips,  bulbous  irises,  and 
dahlias.  Quarantine  restrictions  on  for- 
eign bulbs  to  prevent  the  introduction  of 
foreign  plant  diseases  and  insects  into 
the  United  States  are  said  to  have  forced 
the  expansion  of  the  industry. 

Of  the  1,343  growers  who  replied  to'  the 
questionnaires,  356  growers  said  they 
produce  bulbs  for  sale  as  bulbs  only ;  834 
growers  sell  both  bulbs  and  flowers ;  and 
153  grow  bulbs  and  sell  only  the  flowers. 
A  large  business  has  been  developed  by 
roadside  stands  which  sell  bulbs  and 
flowers  to  motorists,  but  the  survey  shows 
that  most  of  the  bulbs  are  sold  to  whole- 
sale and  retail  bulb  dealers  and  seeds- 
men. Many  growers  specialize  in  a  re- 
tail, mail  order  business. 

Mimeographed  copies  of  the  report 
may  be  obtained  from  the  Bureau  of 
Agricultural  Economics,  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington, 
D.  C. 


The  West  Is  Still  Wild  and  Woolly,  Says  Department  Biologist 


Committee  on  Alaskan  Reindeer 
Approves  Biological  Survey  Work 


To  study  conditions  affecting  the  rein- 
deer industry  in  Alaska,  the  committee 
appointed  by  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
Wilbur  recently  completed  extended 
hearings  and  submitted  its  recommenda- 
tions. These  include  the  establishment 
of  a  reindeer  council  with  authority  to 
administer  the  industry. 

Representatives  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  who  appeared  before  the 
committee  and  furnished  information  on 
investigational  work  affecting  the  rein- 
deer industry  included  Paul  G.  Reding- 
ton,  chief,  Dr.  W.  B.  Bell,  in  charge, 
division  of  biological  investigations,  and 
H.  W.  Terhune,  executive  officer,  Alaska 
Game  Commission,  all  three  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Biological  Survey;  J.  L.  Webb, 
of  the  Bureau  of  Entomology;  and 
Charles  H.  Flory,  commissioner  for  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  for  Alaska. 

After  reviewing  all  the  information 
obtained,  the  committee  recommended  a 
plan  of  organization  to  administer  du- 
ties devolving  upon  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  in  connection  with  the  ad- 
ministration of  reindeer  herds  and  the 
allotment  of  grazing  lands. 

The  committee  also  recommended 
"  that  the  research  now  being  done  by 
the  Biological  Survey  in  Alaska  be  con- 
tinued and  extended."  This  would  em- 
brace the  work  of  that  bureau  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  Bureaus  of  Animal  Indus- 
try, Home  Economics,  and  Entomology, 
and  with  other  agencies  of  the  depart- 
ment. The  investigational  program  of 
the  Biological  Survey,  which  has  been 
in  progress  since  1920,  has  included 
studies  of  reindeer  feeding,  breeding,  and 
management  practices,  cross-breeding  ex- 
periments with  caribou,  and  studies  of 
grazing  resources  and  methods  of  range 
management. 

Detailed  studies  of  the  nutritive  prop- 
erties of  the  native  forage  plants,  their 
feeding  value  for  reindeer,  and  possibil- 
ities for  utilizing  farm  feed  crops  are  be- 
ing conducted  in  cooperation  with  the  Bu- 
reau of  Animal  Industry.  Extended 
studies  have  been  made  of  the  diseases 


"East  is  still  East  and  West  is  still 
woolly,"  says  R.  Scott  Zimmerman,  leader 
of  rodent-control  work  for  the  Biological 
Survey  in  Utah.  Mr.  Zimmerman  cites 
the  following  incidents  as  proof  of  his 
contention : 

"  A  farmer,  of  Roy,  Utah,  interested  in 
learning  the  whereabouts  of  some  stray 
stock,  strolled  through  his  apple  or- 
chard," writes  Mr.  Zimmerman.  'As  he 
passed  beneath  an  overhanging  branch 
something  soft  and  warm  brushed  his 
cheek.  Investigating,  his  eye  met  the 
green-eyed  glare  of  a  mountain  lion 
quietly  resting  on  a  limb,  while  its  tail, 
twitching  nervously,  brushed  backward 
and  forward.  The  lion  was  taken  into 
custody. 

"  The  same  week  a  resident  of  North 
Ogden,  Utah,  going  to  the  pasture  to 
milk,  met  a  mountain  lion  face  to  face  as 
he  turned  down  the  lane.     He  dropped 


his  milk  pails  and  fled  for  help.  The 
lion  fled,  too. 

"A  poultry  farmer  of  Utah  was  herd- 
ing his  flock  of  turkeys  over  the  hill- 
side. Though  hard  pressed,  the  flock  re- 
fused to  be  driven  past  a  certain  spot. 
Examination  revealed  two  extra  large 
rattlers,  coiled  at  attention.  A  forked 
stick  and  two  quart  fruit  jars  were 
pressed  into  service,  one  for  a  reptile 
with  11  rattles  and  the  other  holding 
safely  its  companion  with  19  rattles. 

"An  unusual  guest  visited  one  of  Salt 
Lake's  hotels  last  summer.  Shortly 
after  dark  a  porcupine  in  full  dress 
sauntered  down  a  crowded  thoroughfare 
and  entered  the  revolving  doors  of  the 
Hotel  Utah.  This  stuck-up  gentleman  of 
the  tall  pines  evidently  sought  diversion. 

"  Yes,  Mr.  Nature  Lover,  East  is  still 
East  and  West  is  still  woolly,"  Mr.  Zim- 
merman concludes. 


and  parasites  to  which  reindeer  are  sub- 
ject and  of  means  to  alleviate  the  suffer- 
ing of  the  animals  and  prevent  damage 
to  hides.  During  the  past  two  years  the 
Bureau  of  Entomology  cooperated  in 
making  detailed  studies  of  the  life  his- 
tories, habits,  and  means  of  repression 
of  the  warble  fly,  the  nose  fly,  and  other 
insect  pests  of  reindeer. 

Satisfactory  marketing  cuts  of  meat 
were  determined  by  a  committee  repre- 
senting the  Bureaus  of  Biological  Sur- 
vey, Animal  Industry,  Agricultural  Eco- 
nomics, and  Home  Economics.  Studies 
of  the  chemical  and  nutritive  properties 
of  the  meat  and  methods  of  preparing  it 
for  the  table  were  made. 


FARM  BOARD 


Organization   Committee  Meets 

The  organization  committee  for  the 
proposed  cooperative  sales  agency  to 
merchandise  miscellaneous  fruits  and 
vegetables  met  in  Washington  April  14- 
16,  at  the  call  of  the  board,  and  agreed 
upon  the  type  of  organization  to  be  set 
up.  A  subcommittee,  which  was  elected 
to  develop  the  details  in  cooperation 
with  the  board,  will  meet  in  Washington 
May  18,  following  which  the  completed 
plan  will  be  submitted  to  cooperatives 
for  final  approval.  Cooperatives  in  21 
States  participated  in  3  sectional  con- 
ferences leading  to  the  election  of  the 
organization  committee. 

Stabilization    Wheat   Holdings 

In  response  to  inquiries  from  news- 
paper correspondents  relative  to  press 
reports  that  the  board  had  decided  to  dis- 
pose of  the  stabilization  wheat  holdings 
in  Europe  for  what  they  would  bring, 
Chairman  James  C.  Stone  makes  the  fol- 
lowing statement : 

"There  is  no  foundation  in  fact  for 
such  reports.  The  board  has  made  no 
decisions  in  regard  to  future  wheat 
stabilization  operations  except  those  pre- 
viously announced.  These  are  (1)  that 
an  effort  will  be  made  to  sell  abroad  by 


International  Tree  Planting 

Project  Launched  in  Capital 

(Continued  from  p.  133) 

grounds  and  see  that  this  tree  is  pro- 
tected from  bugs  and  diseases  and  that 
it  is  properly  fed  and  cared  for." 

A  troop  of  Boy  Scouts  from  Alex- 
andria, Va.,  assisted  in  planting  the  first 
walnut  tree  from  Mount  Vernon.  G.  H. 
Collingwood,  forester  of  the  American 
Forestry  Association,  formerly  with  the 
Extension  Service,  directed  the  cere- 
monies. Talks  were  given  by  Repre- 
sentative Sol  Bloom,  of  New  York,  as- 
sociate director  of  the  Bicentennial 
Commission,  who  stressed  the  signific- 
ance of  planting  a  tree  from  Washing- 
ton's home  on  the  site  he  helped  to  select 
as  the  seat  of  government  for  the  young 
republic;  Chief  Scout  Executive  James 
E.  West,  who  came  from  New  York  to 
lead  the  Scouts  and  charge  them  with 
the  care  of  the  young  tree;  Mrs.  Alice 
H.  Richards,  regent  of  the  Mount  Vernon 
Ladies  Association,  who  presented  the 
tree;  Mrs.  C.  A.  Finlay,  chairman  of 
conservation,  Daughters  of  the  American 
Revolution;  and  Mrs.  George  O.  Gilling- 
ham  of  the  General  Federation  of  Wo- 
men's Clubs. 


July  1,  35,000,000  bushels  of  out-of-posi- 
tion  wheat  stored  at  Atlantic,  Gulf,  and 
Pacific  Northwest  seaports,  and  (2)  that 
stabilization  purchases  will  not  be  made 
from  the  1931  crop.  Any  statement  that 
the  Farm  Board  at  this  time  contemplates 
any  other  action  is  erroneous." 


Plentiful  supplies  of  all  dairy  products 
during  the  summer  months  are  in  pros- 
pect if  production  should  be  maintained 
at  its  present  rate,  according  to  the  Bu- 
reau of  Agricultural  Economics.  The 
bureau  sees  an  encouraging  feature  of  the 
situation  in  the  apparent  increases  iu 
consumption  which  have  resulted  from 
low  prices. 
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CIVIL-SERVICE  EXAMINATIONS 

ASSISTANT  CHIEF,  PLANT  QUARANTINE  AND  CON- 
TROL ADMINISTRATION  ($5,600  a  year). — To  fill 
the  position  of  Assistant  Chief  of  the  Plant 
Quarantine  and  Control  Administration,  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.  The  following 
method  of  competition  will  be  used  :  Instead 
of  the  usual  form  of  civil-service  examina- 
tion, the  qualifications  of  candidates  will  be 
passed  upon  by  a  special  board  of  examiners, 
composed  of  W.  G.  Campbell,  Director  of 
Regulatory  Work,  Department  of  Agriculture  ; 
S.  A.  Rohwer,  Assistant  Chief  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Entomologv.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture ;  Howard  A.  Edson,  Chief  Examiner  of 
the  Civil  Service  Commission ;  and  F.  W. 
Brown,  Assistant  Chief.  Examining  Division, 
Civil  Service  Commission,  who  will  act  as 
chairman  of  the  board.  For  the  purposes  of 
this  examination  these  men  will  be  exami- 
ners of  the  Civil  Service  Commission. 

The  duties  are  to  assist  the  chief  in  scien- 
tific and  administrative  work  of  the  Plant 
Quarantine  and  Control  Administration ;  in 
his  absence  or  as  requested,  to  represent  him 
at  public  meetings  and  conferences,  and  in 
the  absence  of  the  chief  to  act  as  chief  of 
administration.  This  officer  shares  with  the 
chief  the  responsibility  for  the  direction  of 
the  work  dealing  with  the  regulation  of  the 
importation  of  plants  and  plant  products  to 
prevent  the  entry  of  plant  pests  and  with 
the  control  and  preventing  of  spread  of  in- 
troduced plant  pests.  He  cooperates  with 
him  in  the  enforcement  of  the  plant  quaran- 
tine act,  the  insect  pest  act,  the  Mexican 
border  act,  and,  in  cooperation  with  the  Post 
Office  Department,  the  terminal  inspection 
act,  the  administration  of  the  export  certi- 
fication act,  and  for  the  correlation  and  co- 
ordinating of  all  of  the  quarantine  and  reg- 
ulatory work  of  the  department  relating  to 
plant  pests. 

The  examination  will  consist  solely  of  the 
consideration  of  qualifications  by  the  special 
board  of  examiners.  The  minimum  qualifica- 
tion for  consideration  is  experience  of  a 
length  and  character  sufficient  to  demonstrate 
ability  to  fill  the  position,  including:  (1) 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  quarantine  policy, 
procedure,  and  administration;  (2)  judg- 
ment of  a  high  order  in  the  administration 
and  enforcement  of  quarantines  and  regula- 
tions to  prevent  the  entry  or  restrict  the 
spread  of  plant  pests ;  (3)  demonstrated 
executive  ability  in  the  administration  and 
direction  of  work  performed  by  the  expendi- 
ture of  public  funds;  (4i  demonstrated  ability 
for  leadership  which  will  enable  the  appli- 
cant to  direct  and  administer  work  connected 
with  the  enforcement  of  all  quarantines  and 
regulations  promulgated  under  the  plant 
quarantine  act  of  1912,  as  amended,  and 
other    existing    legislations    for    similar    pur- 


poses; and  (5)  personality  which  will  enable 
the  applicant  to  cooperate  with  State  offi- 
cials, organizations,  individuals,  and  others. 
A  minimum  of  10  years'  responsibility  for 
the  administration  of  important  plant  quar- 
antine  work   will   be    required. 

AQUATIC  BIOLOGIST  ($3,800  to  $4,600  a  year); 
ASSOCIATE  AQUATIC  BIOLOGIST  ($3,200  to  $3,809 
a  year);  ASSISTANT  AQUATIC  BIOLOGIST  ($2,600  to 
$3,200  a  year). — To  fill  vacancies  in  the  Bureau 
of  Fisheries,  for  duty  in  Washington,  D.  C, 
or  in  the  field.  Competitors  will  not  be  re- 
quired to  report  for  examination  at  any  place, 
but  will  be  rated  on  their  education,  training. 
and  experience,  and  on  their  published  writ- 
ings or  a  thesis.  Applicants  must  have  been 
araduated  from  a  college  or  university  of  rec- 
ognized standing,  with  major  courses  in 
biology.  Certain  specified  experience  is  re- 
quired' for  which  suitable  postgraduate  educa- 
tion may  be  substituted  in  the  associate  and 
assistant  positions,  and  partly  in  the  aquatic 
biologist  position. 

Applications  for  these  positions  must  be  on 
file  with  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  Wasli- 
inyton,  D.  C,  not  later  than  May  IS,  1931. 

Full  information  man  he  obtained  from  the 
Secretary  of  the  United  States  Civil  Service 
Board  of  Examiners  at  the  post  office  or  cus- 
tomhouse in  any  city,  or  from  the  Lnited 
States  Civil  Service  Commission,  Washington, 
D.   C. 


NEW  BOOK  ON  VITAMINS 

THE  VITAMINS.  By  H.  C.  Sherman.  Mitchell 
professor  of  chemistry,  Columbia  University. 
and  S.  L.  Smith,  senior  chemist.  Office  of 
Experiment  Stations,  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture.  575  pp.,  illus.  American 
Chemical  Societv  MonosTaph  Series.  2d 
ed.  The  Chemical  Catalog  Co.,  New  York, 
N.   Y.,   1931.     Price,  $6. 

This  monograph,  the  outstanding  book  in 
its  field,  has  been  entirely  rewritten  and 
brought  down  to  date.  The"  large  amount  of 
information  which  has  been  developed  on 
vitamins  has  been  summarized  and  is  pre- 
sented in  a  form  designed  to  meet  the  needs 
of  agriculturists,  teachers,  physicians,  dieti- 
tians, chemists,  biologists,  food  manufacturers, 
home  economics  and  nutrition  workers,  and 
many  others  interested  in  the  problems  of 
food  and  health.  The  field  is  treated 
thoroughly  and  broadly  in  seven  chapters. 
Each  of  the  six  generally  recognized  vitamins 
is  brieflv  traced  historically  from  its  discovery 
to  the  present  time.  Their  physical  prop- 
erties and  chemical  behavior,  occurrence  in 
nature,  roles  in  life  processes,  methods  of 
determination,  distribution  in  foods,  and 
significance  as  food  factors  and  in  relation  to 
health  and  nutrition  are  discussed. 

Chapter  contents  :  I- — General  introduction 
to  the  vitamin  theory  ;  evidence  from  observa- 
tions upon  disease  ;  evidence  from  experiments 
upon  normal  nutrition ;  terminology  and  re- 
cent developments.  II — Vitamin  B  (Bx)  ; 
development  of  knowledge  of  vitamin  B  as  an 
antineuritic  substance ;  chemical  nature ; 
growth-promoting  function;  physiological 
properties  and  relation  to  nutrition  and 
health  ;  quantitative  determination  :  stability  ; 
solubility;  adsorption.  Ill — Vitamin  G  (B2)  ; 
differentiation  from  vitamin  B ;  quantitative 
determination ;  quantitative  studies  of  prop- 
erties ;  distribution  in  food  materials ;  rela- 
tion to  nutrition.  IV — Vitamin  C  ;  vitamin 
requirements  of  different  species ;  relation  to 
health  and  nutrition  ;  quantitative  determina- 
tion ;  occurrence  and  stability  in  foods  :  chemi- 
cal behavior ;  effect  of  concentration  of 
hvdrogen  ions  ;  effect  of  oxidation  and  reduc- 
tion. V — Vitamin  A  ;  physical  and  chemical 
properties  and  progress  toward  isolation ; 
chemical  nature ;  color  reactions  and  spectro- 
graph^ studies  ;  relationship  to  certain  plant 
pigments  :  formation  in  nature  ;  measurements 
of  vitamin  A  values  ;  occurrence  in  plant  and 
animal  tissues  and  products ;  relation  to  nu- 
trition and  health.  VI — Vitamin  D ;  ultra- 
violet light  and  vitamin  D ;  formation  by 
irradiation  ;  chemical  nature  ;  ergosterol ;  ef- 
fects and  quantitative  measurement :  food 
sources  of  vitamin  D.  VII — Vitamin  E ; 
proof  of  existence ;  determination  and  distri- 
bution in  foods ;  relation  to  metabolic  proc- 
esses ;  physical  and  chemical  properties ;  con- 
centration and  attempted  isolation. 

A  special  feature  of  this  monograph  is  the 
comprehensive  bibliography  covering  182 
pages  and  arranged  in  a  most  serviceable  and 
convenient  manner.  A  full  author  index  and 
an  excellent  subject  index  are  also  included 
in  40  pages.  The  authors  have  "  sought  con- 
ciseness for  the  sake  of  the  reader  rather  than 
completeness  of  citation  of  the  work  of  every 
author,"  but  the  collective  bibliography  is 
"  sufficiently  complete  to  guide  the  reader  to 
practically  all  the  important  literature  of 
the  vitamins." 

D.  B.  J. 


NOON  NETWORK  PROGRAM 


Schedule  of  Speakers  and  Their  Sub- 
jects and  Dates  for  the  Broadcast  Week 
Beginning  Monday,  May  18 


The  network  radio  program  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  and  Federal  Farm  Board 
speakers  is  broadcast  during  the  National 
Farm  and  Home  Hour  of  the  National  Broad- 
casting Co.  from  12.55  to  1.10  p.  m.,  eastern 
standard  time. 

Monday,  May  18 

The  Cereal  Chemists  Greet  the  Grain 
Growers.- — C.  C.  lifield,  associate  baking  tech- 
nologist, milling  and  baking  investigations, 
Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  presenting  a  mes- 
sage from  C.  G.  Harrel,  president,  American 
Association  of  Cereal  Chemists. 

The  Early  Potato  Situation. — Wells  A. 
Sherman,  principal  marketing  specialist,  in 
charge  division  of  fruits  and  vegetables,  Bu- 
reau of  Agricultural  Economics. 

Farm  Business  and  Science  News. — Morse 
Salisbury,  Chief  of  Radio  Service,  TJ.S.D.A. 

Tuesday,   May    19 

The  Garden  Calendae. — W.  R.  Beattie. 
senior  horticulturist,  division  of  horticultural 
crops  and  diseases,  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry. 

Mat  Hog  Markets. — C.  A.  Burmeister, 
senior  agricultural  economist,  livestock  mar- 
keting investigations,  division  of  livestock, 
meats,  and  wool,  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics. 

Get  After  the  Garden  Insects. — C.  H. 
Popenoe,  associate  entomologist,  in  charge 
berry  insects,  Bureau  of  Entomology. 

Thursday,  May  21 

Summertime  Plat. — Margaret  Richie  White. 
Director  of   the    Washington    Nursery    School. 

Mat  Lamb  Markets. — C.  L.  Harlan,  prin- 
cipal agricultural  statistician,  division  of  crop 
and  livestock  estimates,  Bureau  of  Agricul- 
tural Economics. 

The  Cotton  Crop  of  1930. — W.  F.  Cal- 
lander, chairman,  crop  reporting  board,  divi- 
sion of  crop  and  livestock  estimates,  Bureau 
of  Agricultural  Economics. 

Friday,   May   22 

The  Farm  Business  Library. — M.  S.  Eisen- 
hower,  Director  of  Information.  TJ.S.D.A. 

The  Week  With  the  Farm  Board. — Frank 
Ridgway,  Director  of  Information.  Federal 
Farm  Board.  Second  Farm  Board  speaker  to 
be  announced. 

Farm  and  Home  Hour  Stations 

WJZ,  New  York;  WJR,  Detroit;  KWK,  St. 
Louis ;  KSTP,  St.  Paul ;  WRVA,  Richmond ; 
KPRC.  Houston  ;  WJAN.  Jacksonville  ;  WHAS, 
Louisville  ;  WMC.  Memphis  :  WJDN.  Jackson  ; 
KVOO.  Tulsa ;  WKY,  Oklahoma  City ;  WRC, 
Washington ;  WDAF,  Kansas  City ;  WBZ, 
Springfield :  WBZA,  Boston ;  WHAM,  Roch- 
ester ;  KYW,  Chicago ;  WREN,  Lawrence : 
WEBC,  Superior-Duluth  ;  WIOD.  Miami  Beach  ; 
WSM,  Nashville  ;  WSB.  Atlanta  :  WSMB.  New 
Orleans  ;  WOAI,  San  Antonio  ;  WOW.  Omaha  ; 
KDKA,  Pittsburgh ;  WAPI.  Birmingham ; 
KTHS,  Hot  Springs;  KFAB,  Lincoln: 
WLW.  Cincinnati ;  WPTF.  Raleigh ;  WBAL. 
Baltimore  ;  WHO.  Des  Moines ;  WOC,  Daven- 
port ;  KOA,  Denver ;  WFLA.  Clearwater ; 
WSUN.  St.  Petersburg:  KGAR,  Cleveland: 
WDAY,  Fargo  ;  and  KFYR.  Bismarck. 

The  following  stations  take  the  Farm  and 
Home  Hour  on  Saturday  only  :  KGO.  Oakland  ; 
KGW.  Portland ;  KOMO.  Seattle ;  KHQ,  Spo- 
kane ;  KFI  and  KECA.  Los  Angeles ;  KPO, 
San  Francisco  :  KSL.  Salt  Lake  City  ;  WTMJ, 
Milwaukee;  KFSD,  San  Diego;  and  KTAR, 
Phoenix. 


The  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  has 
appointed  as  marketing  specialist  Hubert  A. 
Kramer,  of  New  York.  Mr.  Kramer  will  spe- 
cialize in  cigar  tobacco  types,  with  which  he 
has  had  wide  experience.  For  the  next  few 
months  he  will  be  detailed  to  Wisconsin  to 
supervise  the  grading  of  tobacco  of  the  North- 
ern Wisconsin  Tobacco  Pool,  now  handled  by 
the  tobacco  section  in  cooperation  with  the 
Wisconsin  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
Markets.  Later,  it  is  expected,  Mr.  Kramer 
will  devote  time  to  the  development  of  stand- 
ard grades  for  cigar  tobaccos  and  to  methods 
of  applying  tobacco  grading. 
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OFFICE  OF  THE  SECRETARY 
Amending  Administrative  Regulations 

Memorandum  615  (April  10,  1931). — Para- 
graph 464  of  the  administrative  regulations  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows  :  "  464.  Suspension 
during  mvestioation. — No  recommendation  of 
suspension  of  duty  pending  investigation 
should  be  submitted  without  a  showing  that 
the  retention  of  the  employee  in  a  duty  status 
would  he  detrimental  to  discipline  or  prejudi- 
cial to  the  investigation.  The  term  of  sus- 
pension shall  not  exceed  three  months,  subject, 
with  the  prior  consent  of  the  -Civil  Service 
Commission,  to  extension  for  a  further  three 
months.  No  appropriation  for  the  depart- 
ment may  be  used  to  pay  compensation  for  a 
period  of  suspension,  and  the  reduction  of 
annual  leave  applicable  to  leave  without  pay, 
paragraph  524,  shall  be  made  with  respect  to 
the  term  of  suspension." 

PERSONNEL  AND   BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION 

Motor  Fuels  Tax   Exemption  Procedure 

P.  B.  A.  Circular  167  (April  14,  1931).— 
Circular  letter  42,  January  16,  1931,  of  the 
Chief  Coordinator,  reads  as  follows  :  "  Several 
instances  have  been  brought  to  the  attention 
of  this  office  where  field  activities  of  execu- 
tive departments  and  establishments  are 
using  standard  forms  44  and  1006  (U.  S. 
Government  Motor  Fuels  Tax  Exemption  Cer- 
tificate and  Receipt)  in  connection  with  the 
purchase  of  products,  notably  lubricating  oil, 
upon  which  no  State  or  local  tax  is  assessed. 
It  is  deemed  advisable  to  point  out  that  in 
such  instances  where  there  is  no  tax  assess- 
ment upon  the  product  purchased  the  use  of 
standard  forms  44  and  1006  is  clearly  un- 
necessary and  unauthorized.  It  is  therefore 
suggested  that  heads  of  departments  and  es- 
tablishments issue  instructions  to  their  agents 
so  as  to  confine  the  use  of  these  forms  by 
their  agents  to  the  purpose  for  which  pro- 
mulgated." 

"  Employees  of  the  department  are  requested 
to  take  note  of  the  foregoing  instructions.  It 
is  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  exemption 
form  is  intended  primarily  as  evidence  to  be 
presented  by  the  exempting  dealer  to  the  State 
officers  in  support  of  his,  the  dealer's,  claim 
for  rebate  of  taxes  previously  paid  by  him. 
If  it  can  not  serve  this  purpose,  its  use  is 
obviously   superfluous  and  unwarranted. 

Legislation  Enacted  by  Seventy-first  Congress,  Third  Session 

P.  B.  A.  Circular  168  (March  27,  1931.)  — 
This  38-page  mimeographed  circular,  which 
can  not  be  given  in  The  Official  Record  be- 
cause of  lack  of  space,  lists  and  digests  the 
legislation  enacted  by  the  Seventy-first  Con- 
gress, third  session,  relating  directly  or  in- 
directly to  the  activities  of  the  department. 
A  few  private  acts  and  public  and  Senate 
resolutions  are  included.  Copies  of  P.  B.  A. 
Circular  168  have  been  distributed  to  the  chief 
clerks  or  administrative  officers  of  the  va- 
rious bureaus,  administrations,  and  offices  of 
the  department. 

Repeal   of   Certain   Mileage   Provisions 

P.  B,  A.  Circulae  169  (April  8,  1931).— 
By  decision  A-6311  of  March  14,  1931,  to  the 
Director  of  the  Budget  the  Comptroller  General 
holds  that  all  special  provisions  in  the  annual 
appropriation  acts  for  the  various  Federal  de- 
partments and  branches  for  mileage  in  lieu 
of  operating  expenses  of  personally  owned 
automobiles  used  in  official  travel  are  repealed 
bv  the  act  of  February  14,  1931,  Public  No. 
644,  even  though  such  appropriation  acts  may 
have  been  approved  subsequently  to  the  date  of 
the  repealing  legislation.  The  mileage  provi- 
sion in  the  agricultural  appropriation  act  for 
1932  is  specifically  referred  to  in  the  decision 
and  is  thus  definitely  within  its  scope. 

The  act  of  February  14,  1931,  is  as  follows  : 
"That  a  civilian  officer  or  employee  engaged 
in  necessary  travel  on  official  business  away 
from  his  designated  post  of  duty  may  be  paid, 
in  lieu  of  actual  expenses  of  transporation, 
under  regulations  to  be  prescribed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, not  to  exceed  3  cents  per  mile  for  the  use 
of  his  own  motor  cycle  or  7  cents  per  mile 
for  the  use  of  his  own  automobile  for  such 
transportation,  whenever  such  mode  of  travel 
has  been  previously  authorized  and  payment 
on  such  mileage  basis  is  more  economical  and 
advantageous  to  the  United  States.     This  act 


shall  take  effect  July  1,  1931,  and  all  laws  or 
parts  of  laws  are  hereby  modified  or  repealed 
to   the  extent  same  may   be  in  conflict  here- 

Siiice  the  effective  date  is  July  1,  1931,  the 
existing  regulations  of  the  department  based 
on  the  current  appropriation  act  will  remain 
in  force  until  that  time.  It  is  thought  desir- 
able, however,  to  give  early  circulation  to  the 
information  as  to  the  change,  as  the  absence 
of  authorization  in  the  new  law  for  reimburse- 
ment of  cost  of  automobile  operation  at  of- 
ficial station  will  be  a  possible  factor  in  the 
preparation  of  the  1933  estimates.  Presum- 
ably allowances  of  ferry,  toll,  and  bridge 
charges,  if  any,  will  be  covered  by  regulation 
to  be  prescribed  by  the  President  as  provided 
for  in  the  act. 

Responsibility  for  Authority   to  Purchase  or  Contract 

P.  B.  A.  Circular  170  (April  15,  1931). — 
Behind  many  purchases  and  contracts  are 
questions  of  legal  authorization.  For  instance, 
a  proposed  job  of  partitioning  off  space  in  a 
leased  office  raises  inquiry  whether  the  lease 
requires  the  Government  or  the  lessor  to  bear 
the  expense.  The  erection  of  a  building  pre- 
supposes specific  legal  provision  therefor  and 
restriction  of  the  cost  within  any  limits  which 
the  law  may  fix.  Statutory  authority  to  build 
generally  would  not  in  the  ordinary  case  ex- 
tend to  the  erection  of  a  permanent  nonre- 
movable structure  on  leased   land. 

The  division  of  purchase,  sales,  and  traffic 
can  not  be  expected  to  raise  or  determine  these 
questions  of  authorization  in  the  performance 
of  its  functions.  It  has  always  cooperated 
with  the  bureaus  and  will  continue  to  do  so 
by  bringing  up  obvious  objections.  It  is  not, 
however,  a  legal  unit,  and  with  limited  per- 
sonnel and  heavy  current  work  it  would  not  in 
any  event  have  the  time  in  doubtful  cases  to 
examine  appropriations,  general  organic  bu- 
reau legislation,  leases,  contracts,  and  other 
relevant  material  with  which  the  bureau,  how- 
ever, is  necessarily  familiar. 

It  is,  therefore,  the  duty  of  bureaus  to  be 
satisfied  that  there  is  legal  authorization  for 
their  purchases  and  contracts.  The  solicitor 
should,  of  course,  be  consulted  in  doubtful 
cases.  The  division  of  purchase,  sales,  and 
traffic  can  not  share  this  responsibility  nor 
attempt  to  scrutinize  the  material  upon  which 
it  acts  for  possible  defects  in  this  regard.  In 
the  event  of  subsequent  challenge  by  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  or  otherwise,  the  burden 
of  justification  must  rest  upon  the  bureau. 


Group  Health  and  Accident  Insurance 
for  Members  of  Department  Available 


Dr.  W.  W.  Stockberger,  Director  of  Per- 
sonnel and  Business  Administration,  an- 
nounces that  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
department's  beneficial  and  relief  association, 
has  approved  a  contract  for  group  health  and 
accident  insurance  submitted  by  the  National, 
Casualty  Co.,  of  Detroit,  Mich.  This  type  of 
insurance  is  now  available  to  all  employees 
of  the  department  in  the  United  States  (includ- 
ing all  its  possessions)  and  in  Europe,  at 
rates  lower  than  those  ordinarily  charged 
under  individual  policies. 

The  plan  adopted  provides  indemnities  for 
disability  from  illness  or  accident  ranging 
from  $10  to  $50  a  week,  beginning  on  the 
fifteenth  day  of  disability  and  continuing  as 
long  as  disability  exists,  not  exceeding  a  total 
of  52  weeks.  Department  positions  have  been 
divided  into  two  groups  :  A,  nonhazardous  oc- 
cupations ;  and  B,  hazardous  occupations.  The 
cost  of  the  insurance  for  Group  A  employees 
ranges  from  $3.40  semiannually,  for  a  weekly 
indemnity  of  $10,  to  $17  semiannually,  for  a 
weekly  indemnity  of  $50.  The  cost  of  Group 
B  ranges  from  $4.74  to  $23.70  semiannually. 
For  a  small  additional  premium  accidental 
death  and  dismemberment  insurance  may  also 
be  obtained. 

In  announcing  this  plan  Doctor  Stockberger 
says  that,  although  the  beneficial  and  relief 
association  sponsors  it  and  holds  the  master 
policy,  it  will  be  operated  on  a  basis  entirely 
different  from  the  group  life-insurance  plan,  in 
that  premiums  are  payable  semiannually  or 
annually  directly  to  the  National  Casualty 
Co.,  which  will  also  handle  directly  all  claims. 
The  association,  however,  will,  in  case  of  any 
dispute,  take  action  to  protect  the  employees' 
interests. 

Application  blanks  are  being  distributed  as 
rapidly  as  possible,  but  any  interested  em- 
ployee who  fails  to  receive  a  blank  within  a 
reasonable  time  may  obtain  one  by  address- 
ing the  National  Casualty  Co.,  1100  Ban* 
Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Agricultural  Machinery 

Passmore,  J.  B.  The  English  plough.  Lon- 
don,   Oxford    university    press,    1930. 

Veterinary    Medicine 

Conn,  G.  IT.  Handy  poultry  disease  manual. 
Ed.  4.  Mount  Morris,  111.,  Poultry  tribune, 
1930. 

Feeding    Stuffs 

Werner,  Alexander.  Das  futter  and  fiittern 
des     milebviehs.      Hanover,     Schaper,     1930. 


Kreybig,  L.  von.  Die  bedingungen  der  wirt- 
schaftlichkeit  der  handelsdiingemittel.  Ber- 
lin, Parey,  1930. 

Apiculture,    Sericulture 

Acqua  Camillo.  II  bombice  del  gelso.  As- 
coli  Piceno,   Cesari,    1930. 

Calamida,  Dante.  Apicoltura  razionale. 
Torino,  Unione  tipograficoeditrice  torinese, 
1930.  (Nuova  enciclopedia  agraria  italiana 
diretta  dai  Vittorio  Alpe,  Mario  Zecchini, 
Marco    Soave,    Piero    Voglino,    pt.    6.) 

Building,   Painting 

Tucker,  Milton.  Buving  an  honest  house. 
Boston,    Little,    Brown,    1930. 

Waring,  R.  G.  Principles  of  mill  and  paint- 
shop  practice.      New  York,  Bruce,  1930. 

Roads,    Engineering 

Great  Britain.  Parliament.  House  of  com- 
mons. Standing  committee  C  Report 
on  the  Road  traffic  bill.  London,  1930. 
(Parliament,  1930.  H.  of  C.  Reports  and 
papers,    132.) 

Margueron,  G.  Le  droit  routier.  Paris, 
Dunod,   1930. 

World  power  conference.  2d,  Berlin,  1930. 
Transactions,  v.  1,  9,  11-12,  16,  21.  Ber- 
lin, 1931. 

Meteorology 

Mares,  D.  J.  Know  your  own  weather.  Syd- 
ney, Angus  &  Robertson,  1930. 

Food 

Lbcoq,  Raoul.  Recherches  experimentales  sur 
les  vitamines  B  contenues  dans  les  levures, 
dans  leurs  extraits  et  dans  leurs  milieux  de 
culture.     Paris,  Vigot,  1928. 

Little,  W.  B.  The  world's  food.  London, 
Pitman,   1931. 

Chemistry,    Physics,    Bacteriology 

Baker,  J.  W.  Natural  terpenes.  London, 
Methuen,  1930. 

Barnard,  G.  P.  The  selenium  cell.  London, 
Constable,   1930. 

I'rescott,  S.  C,  and  Winslow,  C-E.  A.  Ele- 
ments of  water  bacteriology.  Ed.  5.  New 
York,   Wiley,    1931. 

Vogel,  Hans,  and  Georg.  Alfred.  Tabelien 
der  zucker  und  ihrer  derivate.  Berlin, 
Springer,    1931. 

Pharmacopoeias 

Dias  da  Silva,  R.  A.  Pharmacopeia  dos 
Estados  unidos  do  Brasil.  Sao  Paulo,  Com- 
panhia  editora  nacional,  1929. 

Botany,    Horticulture 

Deckee,  S.     Erfolgreicher  obstbau  in  Brasilien. 

Sao  Paulo,  Edanee,    [1930?] 
Kovalev,  N.   V.     The  institute  for  plant  pro- 
tection, its  problems  and  structure.     Leinin- 

grad,  Lenin  academy  of  agricultural  sciences, 

1930. 
Lehman,    Ernst,    and    Aichele,   Fritz.      Kei- 

muugsphysiologie     der      griiser.       Stuttgart, 

Enke,  1931. 
LundegArdh,  H.  G.      Environment  and  plant 

development.     London,  Arnold,   1931. 
Manning,  J.  W.     The  plant  buyers  index.     Ed. 

3.      Reading,  Mass.,  J.  W.  &  E.  G.  Manning, 

1931. 
Rupp,  H.  M.  R.     Guide  to  the  orchids  of  New 

South  Wales.     Sydney,  Angus  &  Robertson, 

1930. 
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Sayulescc..  Traiax,  and  Radulescx,  I.  Fne 
nouvelle  maladie  bacterienne  des  feuilles  du 
tabac  en  Rounianie.  Bueuresti.  Toroutiu. 
1929. 

Economics,    Economic    Geography 

Eastmax,  R.  0.,  and  Kleix,  Julius.  Market- 
ing geography.  New  York,  Alexander  Hamil- 
ton institute,  1930. 

Egypt.  Minister  of  Fixaxce.  Memorandum 
on  the  bases  of  a  stable  cotton  policy. 
Cairo.  1930. 

PahbmaSj  M.  S.  Piatiletka ;  Russia's  5-year 
plau.     New  York.   New  Republic.   1931. 

Ixchauspe.  J.  A.  Notas  breves  sobre  temas 
rurales  y  economicos.  Buenos  Aires,  Menen- 
dez,  192S. 

Kehl,  Werxee.  The  economic  crisis  in  Ger- 
many.    Berlin.   The  author,    1931. 

Matl.  Josef.  Die  agrarreform  in  Jugoslavien. 
Berlin.  Sack.  1927.  (Osteuropa-ihstitut  in 
Breslau.  Quellen  und  studien.  Abt.  wirt- 
schaft.     n.  f.  hft.  8.) 

Stamp..  Sie  J.  C.  The  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  taxation  in  the  light  of  modern 
developments.     London.   Macmillan.   1929. 

Taylor,  E.  G.  R.  Production  and  trade. 
London.   Philip.   1930. 

Whittlesey,  C.  R.  Governmental  control  of 
crude  rubber ;  the  Stevenson  plan.  Prince- 
ton. Princeton  university  press,  1931. 
(Publications  of  the  International  finance 
section  of  the  Department  of  economics  and 
social  institutions  in  Princeton  university. 
Walker  foundation.  E.  W.  Kemmerer. 
v.  2.) 

History 

Cesaei,  Cesaee.  I  nostri  precursori  coloniali. 
Roma,  Tipografia  regionale,  1928. 

Bibliography 

Ellis.  J.  C  comp.  Nature  index.  Boston, 
Faxon.  1930.  (Fseful  reference  series  no. 
41.) 

Gt.  Beit.  Ministry  of  agriculture  axd 
fisheeies.  Library.  Cowan  memorial  li- 
brary. Hand  list  of  books  in  English 
printed    after    1830.     London,    1931. 


EXPERIMENT-STATION  PUBLICATIONS 

The    library    of    the    Office    of    Experiment 

Stations    maintains,    but   for   library    purposes 

only,    a    complete   file    of   all    the   publications 

issued  by  the   State  experiment  stations.      It 

has  recently  received  the  following  new  State 

publications : 

The  treatment  of  lime-induced  chlorosis  with 
iron  salts.  J.  P.  Bennett.  (California  Sta. 
Circ.  321,  12  pp..  1  fig.  March  1931.) 
Berkeley. 

Cultivated  berries :  Raspberries,  blackberries, 
dewberries,  blueberries.  J.  G.  Woodroof. 
(Georgia  Sta.  Bui.  166.  32  pp..  10  figs. 
January,    1931.)      Experiment. 

Roughages  for  fattening  2-year-old  steers.  J. 
M.  Evvard  et  al.  (Iowa  Sta.  Bui.  253 
(abridged!.   8  pp.      October.    1928.)      Ames. 

Maryland  grasses.  J.  B.  S.  Norton.  (Mary- 
land Sta.  Bui.  323.  pp.  251-326.  6  pis..  1 
fig.      September.    1930.)      College  Park. 

Making  cotton  cheaper.  Can  present  produc- 
tion costs  be  reduced?  M.  G.  Yaiden.  J.  O. 
Smith,  and  W.  E.  Avres.  (Mississippi  Sta. 
Bui.  290.  32  pp..  27 'figs.  February,  1931.) 
A.  and  M.  College. 

Bloom  period  and  vield  of  apples.  A  20-year 
average.  1910-1929.  C.  W.  EUenwood. 
(Ohio  Sta.  Bui.  472.  21  pp.,  3  figs.  Feb- 
ruary, 1931.)     Wooster. 

Current  farm  economics.  Oklahoma.  (Okla- 
homa Sta.  Cur.  Farm  Econ.,  vol.  4.  No.  2. 
12  pp.,  2  figs.     April.  1931.)      Stillwater. 

Apple  scab  spraying  experiments  in  Tennessee. 
C.  D.  Sherbakoff  and  J.  O.  Andes.  (Ten- 
nessee Sta.  Circ.  37.  4.  pp..  1  fig.  April. 
1931.)     Knoxville. 

Truck  crop  investigations :  Further  studies 
of  truck  crop  aphids.  G.  E.  Gould.  (Vir- 
ginia Truck  Sta.  Bui.  71.  pp.  S11-S35.  1 
fig.     April.  1930.)     Blacksburg. 

Relation  of  foliage  to  fruit  size  and  quality  in 
apples  and  pears.  J.  R.  Magness,  F.  L. 
Overlev.  and  W.  A.  Luce.  (Washington 
Col.  Sta.  Bui.  249,  26  pp.,  7  figs.  February. 
1931.;      Pullman. 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS  ISSUED  BY  THE  DEPARTMENT 

(Please  address  requests  for  these  to  the  Division  of  Publications,  Office  of  Information) 


Five  members  of  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics  are  among  the  20  successful  ap- 
plicants for  this  year's  fellowships  under 
the  Social  Science  Research  Council.  C.  W. 
Crickman.  E.  B.  Hurd.  O.  V.  Wells,  and  W. 
H.  Rowe  will  use  their  fellowships  to  take  up 
graduate  work  at  Harvard  next  fall.  Roger  F. 
Hale,  the  fifth  fellowship  man.  is  undecided 
as  to  whether  he  will  go  to  Harvard  or  Co- 
lumbia. 


ST0RED-GRAIN  PESTS.  E.  A.  Back,  principal  en- 
tomologist, in  charge,  and  R.  T.  Cotton, 
senior  "entomologist,  division  of  stored-prod- 
uct  insects.  Bureau  of  Entomology.  46  p.. 
iUus.  (Farmers'  BuUetin  1260F.  rev.) 
March,   1931. 

This    revision   of   a   popular   bulletin   is   of 
special     interest     to     grain    inspectors,     grain 
dealers,    flour-mill    operators,    and    those    who 
wish  to  identifv  the  insects  commonly  associ- 
ated   with    stored    grain    and    grain    products. 
Some  46  different  species  of  these  insects  are 
described  and  illustrated.     A  brief  summary  of 
preventive  and  control  measures  is  included. 
THE    HORSE    B0TS    AND    THEIR    CONTROL.      F.    C. 
Bishopp.   principal   entomologist,    in    charge. 
and   W.   E.    Dove,    entomologist,    division   of 
insects   affecting  man   and  animals.    Bureau 
of     Entomologv.     14     p..     illus.      (Farmers' 
Bulletin  1503F,  rev.)      March,  1931. 
A  popular  discussion  of  the  horse-bot  prob- 
lem intended  primarily  for  farmers  and  veter- 
inarians  practicing   in    rural    districts.     It    is 
designed  to  meet  the  need  for  information  in 
such"  districts  concerning  up-to-date  methods  of 
botflv  control.     It  tells  of  the  different  species 
of  botflies   in   the  United   States,   where   each 
species  is  found,  their  habits  and  life  histories, 
and  the  most  practical  methods  of  protecting 
horses  from  their  attack,  as  well  as  methods  of 
eradicating  the  pests. 

FARM  STUDY  OF  THE  COTTON  PLANT.     J.  W.  Hub- 
bard, senior  scientific  aide,  office  of  cotton, 
rubber,    and    other   tropical    plants,    Bureau 
of    Plant    Industry.      18    p..    illus.      (Farm- 
ers' BuUetin  1661F.)      March,  1931. 
Popular :    for   cotton    growers.     Covers    the 
farm   selection  of  desirable  plants.     Describes 
and  differentiates  between  vegetative  and  fruit- 
ing     branches.     Discusses      the      stem,      leaf, 
flower,    boll.    seed,    and   lint   characters    which 
should     be     observed     in     selecting     superior 
strains  of  cotton. 

THE  DISTRIBUTION  AND  THE  MECHANICAL  PROPER- 
TIES  OF  ALASKA  WOODS.  L.  J.  Markwardt. 
senior  engineer,  forest  products  laboratory, 
branch  of  research.  Forest  Service.  80  pp.. 
illus.  ( Technical  Bulletin  226T.)  Febru- 
ary, 1931. 

Intended  primarily  for  industrialists  seek- 
ing new  supplies  of  virgin  forest  material.  The 
l~ulletin  refutes  the  idea  that  Alaska  woods 
are  inferior  to  those  of  the  continental  Fnited 
States  or  are  unavailable.  The  species  dis- 
cussed are  Alaska  white  birch,  Alaska  cedar, 
western  red  cedar,  northern  black  cotton- 
wood,  mountain  hemlock,  western  hemlock, 
balsam  poplar.  Sitka  spruce,  and  white  spruce. 
These  woods  are  equal  in  strength  to  the  same 
or  similar  species  grown  elsewhere  and  are 
surprisinglv  abundant.  Forests  of  southeast- 
ern Alaska  contain  more  than  84.000.000,000 
board  feet  of  merchantable  timber.  The 
derivation  of  strength  data  is  explained,  and 
nomenclature,  general  appearance,  distribution 
and  growth,  supply,  production,  properties,  and 
general  uses  are  outlined. 

DEVELOPMENTAL  STAGES  OF  SOME  NEMATODES  OF 
THE  SPIRUR0IDEA  PARASITIC  IN  POULTRY  AND 
GAME  BIRDS.  Eloise  B.  Cram,  zoologist,  zoo- 
logical division.  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry. 
28  p..  iUus.  (Technical  Bulletin  227T.) 
February,    1931. 

Technical :  intended  especially  for  zoologists 
and  veterinarians.  It  describes  the  life  his- 
tories of  six  poultry  nematode  parasites  which 
have  been  demonstrated  for  the  first  time  in 
this  countrv.  and  explains  that  these  nema- 
todes were  found  to  exist  in  seven  intermediate 
hosts  heretofore  unknown  as  hosts.  The  bulle- 
tin describes  and  illustrates  each  parasite  in 
the  various  stages  of  its  development,  and 
reports  observations  on  its  location  in  the 
body  at  different  times  and  on  the  periods 
ppoessarv  for  its  complete  development  in  the 
intermediate  and  the  final  hosts.  Clinical 
and  pathological  effects  of  the  infestations  also 
are  discussed. 

MARKETING  APPLES  GROWN  IN  THE  CUMBERLAND- 
SHENANDOAH  REGION  OF  PENNSYLVANIA,  VIR- 
GINIA, AND  WEST  VIRGINA.  Carl  R.  Swinson. 
associate  agricultural  economist,  division  of 
farm  management  and  costs.  Bureau  of  Agri- 
cultural Economics.  F.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture :  J,  J.  Yernon.  agricultural  econ- 
omist. Virginia  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station :  F.  F.  Lininger.  professor  of  agri- 
cultural economics,  and  F.  P.  Weaver,  head. 
agricultural  economics  department.  Pennsyl- 
vania State  College  of  Agriculture;  and  A. 


J.  Dadisman.  head,  department  of  agricul- 
tural economics.  West  Virginia  College  of 
Agriculture.  In  cooperation  with  the  Vir- 
ginia Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College 
and  Polytechnic  Institute ;  College  of  Agri- 
culture. West  Virginia  Fniversity ;  and 
School  of  Agriculture.  Pennsylvania  State 
College.  51  p.,  illus.  (Technical  Bulletin 
234T.)      March,  1931. 

One  of  a  series  of  publications  on  the  apple 
industry.  Marketing  problems  of  apple  pro- 
ducers in  the  Cumberland-Shenandoah  region 
are  of  two  general  classes  :  Problems  arising 
from  apple  production  all  over  the  country  as 
well  as  within  the  region :  and  problems  of 
merchandising  the  crops  to  the  best  advan- 
tage. Competition  between  regions  for,  the 
trade  of  the  industrial  consuming  centers  is 
keen.  Producing  conditions  in  the  East  as  a 
whole  are  such  that 'eastern  fruit  on  the  mar- 
ket is  less  attractice  than  western  fruit  to 
city  buyers.  Indications  are,  however,  that 
the  unorganized  producers  in  the  East  suffer 
from  a  sense  of  inferiority,  which  can  be  over- 
come by  attention  to  orchard  practices  which 
result  in  a  high  percentage  of  unblemished 
fruit. 

QUALITY  OF  ALFALFA  HAY  IN  RELATION  TO  CURING 
PRACTICE.  T.  A.  Kiesselbach.  agronomist, 
and  Arthur  Anderson,  assistant  agronomist. 
Nebraska  Agricultural  Experiment  Station. 
26  pp..  illus.  (Technical  Bulletin  235T.) 
ApriL  1931. 

Technical ;  primarily  for  experiment  station 
workers  and  others  interested  in  leaf  conserva- 
tion in  curing  and  its  relation  to  quality  of 
alfalfa  hay.  A  brief  review  of  literature  is 
included  and  an  account  is  given  of  the  experi- 
mental work  at  the  Nebraska  Agricultural  Ex- 
periment Station,  including  the  various  plans 
of  curing,  implements  used,  time  of  cutting, 
effect  of  rain  on  cut  alfalfa,  effects  of  artificial 
curing,  relation  of  leafiness  of  cured  hay  to 
protein  content  and  evaporation  and  trans- 
piration as  factors  in  drying. 

THE  TIME  TO  HARVEST  FIBER  FLAX.     Brittain  B. 

Robinson,    assistant  plant  breeder,   office  of 

fiber  plants.  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry.     23 

p.,       illus.      (Technical       Bulletin       236T.) 

April,  1931. 

A  technical  publication  with  a  practical  ap- 
i  plication,  designed  primarily  for  growers  of 
fiber  flax.  Some  crops  of  fiber  flax  are  har- 
vested too  early  or  too  late  to  obtain  the  best 
results.  This  bulletin  gives  the  results,  in 
tables  and  graphs,  of  yields  of  fiber  and  seed 
from  plants  harvested  at  different  dates  in 
three  consecutive  years.  The  quality  of  fiber 
and  seed  is  also  considered.  The  conclusion 
is  reached  that  fiber  flax  should  be  harvested 
during  the  yellow-ripe  stage  in  order  to  insure 
the  best  results  in  yield  and  quality  of  both 
the  fiber  and  the  seed. 
AN  APPARATUS  FOR  DETERMINING  THE  TENDERNESS 

OF    CERTAIN    CANNED    FRUITS   AND    VEGETABLES. 

Victor  B.  Bonney,  associate  chemist.  Paul  A. 

Clifford,    assistant    chemist,    and    Henry    A. 

Lepper.    chemist,    division    of    food    control. 

Food  and  Drug  Administration.     6  p.,  illus. 

(Circular   164C.)      April,    1931. 

A  semitechnical  circular  describing  an  ap- 
paratus for  determining  the  degree  of  tender- 
ness of  certain  canned  fruits  and  vegetables. 
It  is  intended  as  a  guide  to  canners  of  fruits 
and  vegetables  in  putting  up  their  products 
and  to  the  food  and  drug  officials  whose  duty 
it  is  to  examine  them  as  they  enter  interstate 
commerce  to  determine  their  status  under  the 
McNary-Mapes  amendment  to  the  Federal  food 
and  drugs  act. 

FOOD  AND  DRUG  ADMINISTRATION  OF  THE  UNITED 

STATES   DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE.      20  pp. 

(Miscellaneous      Publication     4SMP,      rev.) 

January.   1931. 

A  popular  circular  giving  the  personnel  of 
the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  and  de- 
scribing the  regulatory  work  with  which  the 
organization  is  charged.  The  publication  is 
intended  to  give  information,  to  any  who 
may  be  interested,  concerning  the  various 
acts  under  which  the  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration operates  and  the  methods  of 
procedure  employed  in  enforcing  these  acts. 

NOTICES  OF  JUDGMENT  UNDER  THE  FOOD  AND 
DRUGS  ACT.  Food  and  Drug  Administration. 
Pp.  337-360  (N.  J..  F.  D.  17526-17575). 
March,  1931 :  pp.  361-374  (N.  J.,  F.  D. 
17576-17600).  April.   1931. 
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Articles    and   Written  Addresses   By 

Department  People  in  Outside 

Publications 

Agricultural  Economics 

Becker,,  J.   A. — Federal  agency   studies   farm 

crop    production.     U.    S.    Daily,    March    16, 

1931,  p.   8. 
Exglund,  Eric. — Why  farmers  want  tax  relief. 

Bur.   Farmer,  April,   1931,  p.   2. 
Wall,    N.    J. — Country    bank    deposits    reflect 

commodity    decline,    Amer.    Bankers    Assoc. 

Jour.,  April,   1931,  p.  845. 

Animal    Industry 

Heywang,  B.  W. — The  houseless  method  of 
poultry  keeping.  Ariz.  Prod.,  Phoenix,  Feb- 
ruary,  1931. 

Jull,  M.  A.,  and  Titus,  II.  W. — A  possible 
physiological  interpretation  of  the  law  of  the 
diminishing  increment.  Sci.,  vol.  73,  No. 
1894,  pp.  427-429.  April  17,  1931. 

Marsden,  S.  J. — The  production  and  incuba- 
tion of  turkey  eggs.  O.  K.  Poultry  Cult., 
vol.  20,  No.  5,  pp.  6,   18,  34,  April,   1931. 

McBryde,  C.  N. — Transmission  of  hog  cholera. 
Iowa  Vet.,  vol.  1,  No.  4,  pp.  14—25,  Novem- 
ber, 1930. 

Price,  E.  W. — A  new  nematode  parasitic  in 
the  eyes  of  dogs  in  the  United  States. 
Jour.  Parasitol.,  vol,  17,  No.  2,  pp.  112-113, 
December,  1930. 

Sinitsin,  D.  F. — The  origin  of  Digenea.  Ibid., 
p.   115. 

Wright,  W.  H. — How  cattle  parasites  find 
and  attack  their  hosts.  Dairy  Tribune, 
vol.  2,  No.  2,  pp.  10,  19,  February,  1931. 

Sheep  parasites.     Md.  Agr.  Soc.  Rpt., 

vol.  13,  pp.  373-380,  May  1,  1929. 

Symptoms  and  treatment  of  common 


gastro-intestinal  parasites  of  the  horse. 
Jen-Sal  Jour.,  vol.  16,  No.  1,  pp.  8,  10,  12, 
January,  1931. 

-,  Raffexsberger,  II.  B.,  Bozievich,  J., 


Underwood,  P.  C,  and  Schaffbr,  J.  M. 
Critical  tests  of  butylidene  chloride  for 
equine  parasites.  Jour.  Parasitol.,  vol.  17, 
No.  2,  pp.  117-118,  December,  1930. 

Biological   Survey 

[Austin,   O.    L.,    and]    Austin,   O.    L.,    Jr. — 

Food    poisoning    in    shore    birds.     Auk,    vol. 

48,  No.  2,  pp.  195-197,  April,  1931. 
Jewett,   S.   G. — Birds  of  the  Portland,   Oreg., 

region.     Bird-Lore,  vol.   33,  No.  2,  pp.  136- 

187,  March-April,  1931. 
Palmer,  T.    S. — Audubon's   shearwater  in   the 

United    States.     Auk,    vol.    48,    No.    2,    pp. 

198-206,  April,   1931. 
Redington,    P.    G. — The    bird    work    of    the 

Biological  Survev.     Auk,  vol.  48,  No.  2,  pp. 

229-234,  April,  1931. 
Williams,    R.     W. — The    vanished    and    the 

vanishing     (extinct    birds).     Mo.    Bui.    Fla. 

Dept.  Game  and  Fresh-Water  Fish,  pp.  6-7, 

April,    1931. 

Entomology 

Allen,  H.  W. — The  mass  production  of  Mac- 
rocentrus  ancylivorus,  a  parasite  of  the 
oriental  fruit  moth,  and  its  distribution 
from  southern  New  Jersey.  Jour.  Econ. 
Ent.,  vol.  24,  No.  1,  pp.  309-314,  figs.  20, 
tab.    1,   February,   1931. 

Bishopp,  F.  C,  and  Wagner,  R.  D. — Nicotine 
in  the  control  of  ecto-parasites  of  poultry. 
Jour.  Econ.  Ent.,  vol.  24,  No.  1,  pp.  56-61, 
February,  1931. 

Public  cooperation  is  sougbt  in  man's 

jvar  against  insects.  U.  S.  Daily,  vol.  6, 
|>Io.  28,  pp.  1,  3,  April  4,  1931. 

Campbell,  F.  L.,  and  Lukens,  Charles. — A 
radioactive  indicator  method  for  estimating 
the  solubility  of  acid  lead  arsenate  within 
the  alimentary  tract  of  the  silkworm.  Jour. 
Econ.  Ent.,  vol.  24,  No.  1,  pp.  88-94,  1  fig., 
February,  1931. 

Cushman,  R.  A. — Notes  on  Ichneumon  flies 
of  the  gonus  Polyeyrtus  with  descriptions  of 
new  species.  Separate  2857,  U.  S.  Natl. 
Mus.  Proa,  vol.  78,  art.   14,  pp.   1-62,   1931. 

Fox,  Henry. — Recent  changes  in  Japanese 
beetle  larval  population  in  Philadelphia 
municipal  parks.  Jour.  Econ.  Ent.,  vol.  24. 
No.  1,  pp.  212-217,  1  tab.,  February,  1931 

Hallock,  H.  C. — Recent  observations  on  dis- 
tribution and  abundance  of  Anomala  orien- 
'talis  Waterhouse  and  Aserica  castanea 
i  Arrow  in  New  York.  Jour.  Econ.  Ent.,  vol. 
24,  No.  1,  pp.  204-212,  fig.  7-9,  1  tab.,  Feb- 
ruary,  1931. 

Howard,  L.  O. — An  overlooked  suggestion  re- 
garding possible  practical  use  of  parasites. 
Jour.  Econ.  Ent.,  vol.  24,  No.  1,  Sci.  Notes, 
pp.  325-326,  February,   1931. 


Smith,  F.  F. — A  further  comment  on  the 
"pumping"  habit  of  plant  lice.  Sci.,  n.  s., 
vol.  73,  No.  1892,  p.  364,  April  3,  1931. 

Snapp,  O.  I.,  and  Thomson,  J.  H. — Tests  with 
paradichlorobenzene-oil  emulsion  against  the 
San  Jose  scale.  Jour.  Econ.  Ent.,  vol.  24, 
No.  1,  Sci.  Notes,  p.  328,  tab.  p.  329,  Feb- 
ruary, 1931. 

Webber,  R.  T. — A  new  parasitic  fly  of  the 
genus  Chaetophlepsis.  Separate  2863,  U.  S. 
Natl.  Mus.  Proa,  vol.  78,  art.  20,  pp.  1-4, 
1931. 

Food  and  Drug 

Larrick,  G.  P. — Work  of  a  Federal  food  and 
drug  inspection  station.  Jour.  Home  Econ., 
February,    1931,   p.   140. 

Wharton,  W.  R.  M. — Talk  on  tea  labels. 
Spice  Mill,  March,  1931,  p.  338. 

Forest  Service 

Buck,  C.  J. — Highway  timber  borders.  Oreg. 
Motorist,  pp.   8-10,  January,   1931. 

Carlson,  T.  A. — Some  causes  of  damage  to 
furniture  in  carload  shipments.  Wood 
Working  Indus.,  vol.  9,  No.  4,  pp.  18-19,  27, 
illus.,   April,   1931. 

First,  F.  W. — But  11  of  63  fires  of  local 
forest  were  avoidable.  Wallowa  Sun, 
January  15,  1931. 

Garvbr,  R.  D.,  and  Cuno,  J.  B. — Small  saw- 
mill utilization  of  Appalachian  hardwoods 
for  ties.  Hardwood  Rec,  vol.  12,  No.  1, 
pp.  2-6,  March,  1931. 

Guthrie,  J.  D. — Annual  meeting  a  great  suc- 
cess. Jour.  Forestry,  vol.  29,  No.  2,  71-2, 
February,   1931. 

Haxzlik,  E.  J. — Yews  and  bows.  Four  L 
Lumber  News,  vol..  13,  No.  5.  p.  7,  March  1. 
1931. 

Hawley,  L.  F.,  and  Wiertelak,  J. — Effect  of 
mild  heat  treatments  on  the  chemical  com- 
position of  wood.  Indus.  Chem.  Engin.,  vol. 
23,   No.   2,   pp.    184-186,   February,    1931. 

Hogan,  J.  B. —  Salvage  timber  sales,  Colville 
National  Forest.  Oroville  Gaz.,  January, 
13,    1931. 

Timber    sales    of    Colville    National 


Forest.     Repub.   News  Miner,    February  20, 
1931. 

Hunt,  G.  M. — Decay  resistance  in  woods  tor 
window  sash  and  frames.  Wood  Work- 
ing Indus.,  vol.  9,  No.  4,  pp.  28-30.  April, 
1931. 

Mitchell,  G.  E. — Many  visitors  visit  national 
forest.  Repub.  News  Miner,  February  20, 
1931. 

Roe,  E.  I. — Some  possibilities  of  the  use  of 
plant  indicators  in  the  Lake  States.  Cor- 
nell Countryman,  vol.  28,  No.  6,  pp.  136- 
137,  March,  1931. 

Sherman,  E.  A. — Erosion's  conquest  of  our 
land.  Amer.  Forests,  vol.  37,  No.  4,  pp. 
195-199,    illus.,    April,    1931. 

Sparhawk,  W.  N. — Administering  nation's 
extensive  forest  lands.  U.  S.  Daily,  vol.  6, 
No.  15,  p.  10,  March  20,  1931. 

Steer,  H.  B. — New  western  red  cedar  volume 
table  compiled.  Timberman,  vol.  32,  No.  2, 
p.   20,  December,  1930. 

Teesdale,  L.  V. — Storage  of  kiln-dried  lumber. 
Miss.  Valley  Lumberman,  vol.  62,  No.  14, 
pp.  44,  46  ;  No.  15,  pp.  44-A5,  illus.,  April 
3-10,    1931. 

Telford,  C.  J. — The  concentration-yard  op- 
erator can  improve  lumber  from  small 
mills.  Lumber  Trade  Jour.,  vol.  99,  No. 
7,  p.    38  I-J,   illus.,   April  1,   1931. 

Tillotson,  C.  R. — Forest-fire  protection 
agencies.  Pulpwood,  vol.  4,  No.  2,  pp.  1—5, 
February.   1931. 

Weii meter,  F.  F. — Stockman  have  part  in 
improving  range.  Gaz.  Times,  Heppner, 
Oreg.,    January    22,    1931. 

31,750    tons    of    feed    cropped    from 

forest.     Gaz.    Times,   December   25,    1930. 

Many  fires   in    1930,   but   cost   under 


other  years.     Gaz.  Times,  February  5,  1931 
-Work    of    ranger    not     all    joy.     Rou 


tine  told.     Gaz.  Times,   February  12,  1931. 
Forest   sees  progressive   improvement 


during  '30.      Gaz.  Times,  January   21,   1931. 
Westveld,  M. — Girdling  to  release  merchant- 
able   sized    spruce   and   fir.     Pulpwood,    vol. 
4,  No.   2,  pp.   8-10,  February,    1931. 


A  State  department  of  agriculture  will  be 
established  in  Oregon  on  July  1,  under  au- 
thority of  the  Oregon  Legislature.  The  act 
creates  this  department  through  consolida- 
tion of  existing  boards  and  commissions.  The 
department  will  have  five  divisions :  admin- 
istration, plant  industry,  animal  industry,  food 
and  dairies,  and  markets,  grades,  and  stand- 
ards. The  act  also  creates  a  State  board 
of  agriculture  consisting  of  seven  members 
to  be  selected  to  represent  horticulture,  dairy- 
ing, animal  industry  other  than  dairying, 
poultry  industry,  field  crops,  market  garden- 
ing, and  agricultural  cooperative  marketing 
agencies. 


Federal-State  Experiments  on 
Crop  Wastes  Now  Being  Planned 


Dr.  W.  W.  Skinner,  assistant  chief  of 
the  chemical  and  technological  research 
unit,  Bureau  of  Chemistry  and  Soils,  and 
P.  B.  Jacobs,  chemical  engineer  of  the 
bureau,  went  last  week  to  Ames,  Iowa, 
to  confer  with  officers  of  the  Iowa  State 
College  on  practical  experiments  in  the 
utilization  of  farm  crops  and  crop  by- 
products for  industrial  purposes,  which 
the  department  plans  to  carry  on  co- 
operatively with  that  college. 

"  The  conference  of  Federal  and  State 
scientists  at  Iowa  State  College,"  says 
Dr.  H.  G.  Knight,  chief  of  the  Bureau 
of  Chemistry  and  Soils,  "  marks  the  be- 
ginning of  the  department's  enlarged  pro- 
gram for  industrial  utilization  of  the  sur- 
plus and  waste  products  of  the  farm  for 
which  Congress  recently  made  $75,000 
available.  The  experiments  are  to  be 
conducted  jointly  by  Federal  and  State 
scientists  with  Federal  funds  and  with 
equipment  and  housing  furnished  by  the 
State.  This  enlarged  program  of  crop 
utilization  is  expected  to  get  under  way 
by  July  1." 


FORE! 

Periods  of  mental  rest  or  temporary 
abandonment  of  effort  are  essential  to  the 
successful  research  worker,  Washington 
Piatt  of  the  Borden  Company,  Syracuse, 
N.  Y.,  and  R.  A.  Baker  of  the  College  of 
the  City  of  New  York,  told  the  Ameri- 
can Chemical  Society  at  its  April 
meeting. 

Several  hundred  research  workers  and 
directors  of  research  had  answered  ques- 
tions as  to  conditions  which  are  favor- 
able or  unfavorable  to  efficient  research. 
The  majority  agreed  that  "  problems  may 
be  solved  when  the  mind  is  on  the  fringe 
of   consciousness." 

The  mind  must  be  provided  with 
facts,  the  scientists  concluded,  but  periods 
of  temporary  abandonment  of  creative 
effort  are  also  necessary. 


NEW  FERTILIZER  PROCESS  PROMISING 


The  cheap  process  recently  developed 
for  combining  superphosphate  and  am- 
monia to  form  a  readily  drillable  product 
is  proving  of  practical  benefit  to  farmers 
and  the  entire  fertilizer  industry,  say 
W.  H.  Ross  and  K.  D.  Jacob,  fertilizer 
specialists  of  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry 
and  Soils. 

"  Of  special  importance  to  the  ferti- 
lizer industry,"  say  these  specialists,  "  is 
the  fact  that  spraying  of  superphosphate 
with  anhydrous  ammonia  provides  a 
means  for  the  preparation  of  high-grade 
fertilizers  at  lower  cost,  that  it  reduces 
the  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid  used  in 
fertilizer  manufacture,  and  greatly 
shortens  the  time  for  the  curing  of  super- 
phosphate." 

Doctor  Ross  and  Mr.  Jacob  predict 
that  the  use  of  anhydrous  ammonia  may 
completely  displace  that  of  aqueous  am- 
monia because  the  anhydrous  ammonia 
when  applied  to  superphosphate  gives  a 
dry  product  of  excellent  mechanical  con- 
dition containing  a  maximum  of  5  or  6 
per  cent  of  ammonia,  whereas  ammonia 
in  a  solution  w\th  water  can  only  give  a 
drillable  fertilizer  with  2  or  3  per  cent 
ammonia. 
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Designs  Completed  for  Roosevelt 
Monument  on  Continental  Divide 


Final  plans  for  the  Roosevelt  memor- 
ial obelisk  to  be  erected  on  the  Theodore 
Roosevelt  International  Highway  at  the 
boundary  between  the  Lewis  and  Clark 
and  the  Flathead  National  Forests,  at 
Marias  Pass,  Mont.,  have  been  received 
by  the  Forest  Service,  and  early  con- 
struction is  assured.  The  monument  was 
authorized  by  act  of  Congress  last  year. 

The  general  design  for  the  monument 
has  been  approved  by  the  Fine  Arts 
Commission  at  Washington,  D.  C.  The 
shaft  will  be  60  feet  high  and  the  pro- 
portions similar  to  those  of  the  Wash- 
ington Monument.  The  base  platform 
will  be  23  feet  square.  The  monument 
will  be  of  granite  with  a  reinforced  con- 
crete core.     Total  cost  will  be  $25,000. 

The  following  inscriptions  for  the 
monument  have  been  approved  by  the 
Chief  Forester :  Gn  one  tablet,  "  Erected 
to  Theodore  Roosevelt  in  commemoration 
of  his  leadership  in  the  conservation  of 
the  forests  of  the  United  States.  'For- 
estry is  the  preservation  of  the  forests 
by  wise  use.' — Theodore  Roosevelt ;"  on 
the  other,  "  Erected  under  authority  of 
an  act  of  Congress,  approved  by  Presi- 
dent Hoover,  June  2,  1930." 

It  is  planned  to  dedicate  the  monument 
in  late  summer  and  it  is  expected  that 
President  Hoover  will  be  invited  to  take 
part  in  the  ceremonies.  Upon  suggestion 
of  the  Forest  Service  engineers,  the  monu- 
ment probably  will  be  placed  in  the 
center  of  a  large  grassed  circle,  with 
highway  routings  on  either  side. 


Alleged  Cancer  Remedy  Seized 
and  Destroyed  By  Government 


"  B  &  M  External  Remedy,  a  liniment 
made  of  turpentine  oil,  ammonia  water, 
eggs,  and  small  quantities  of  other  in- 
gredients, can  not  be  sold  legally  in  the 
United  States  as  a  cure  or  treatment  for 
cancer,  tuberculosis,  pneumonia!  influ- 
enza, and  other  serious  diseases,"  said 
Dr.  J.  J.  Durrett,  chief,  drug  control, 
Food  and  Drug  Administration,  in  com- 
menting on  the  order  of  Judge  Morris  A. 
Soper  of  the  United  States  District  Court 
of  Maryland  for  the  destruction  of  sev- 
eral consignments  of  the  concoction, 
shipped  by  the  F.  E.  Rollins  Co.,  Boston, 
Mass.,  from  that  city  to  Baltimore,  Md. 

On  the  charge  that  this  preparation 
was  adulterated  and  misbranded  under 
the  food  and  drugs  act,  the  Government 
had  previously  seized  the  Baltimore  ship- 
ment, as  well  as  15  other  lots  consigned 
by  the  Boston  concern  to  different  locali- 
ties. A  few  days  before  the  action  was 
to  come  up  for  trial  in  Baltimore,  the 
F.  E.  Rollins  Co.  waived  claim  to  the 
goods  and  Judge  Soper's  order  for  de- 
struction followed  that  company's  failure 
to  contest  the  Government  charges  in 
court. 

The  Government  charged  that  the  B  & 
M  External  Remedy  was  adulterated  in 
that  it  fell  below  the  strength  claimed 
for  it  and  that  it  was  falsely  and  fraud- 
ulently labeled  in  that  the  manufacturer 
knowingly     made     unwarranted     thera- 


peutic claims  for  tuberculosis,  cancer, 
pleurisy,  locomotor  ataxia,  and  other 
maladies,  Doctor  Durrett  explained. 

"  Liniments  of  composition  similar  to 
this  preparation  have  been  used  in  medi- 
cine, as  simple  counter-irritants,  for  over 
100  years,"  he  added,  "  and  have  been 
dispensed  under  various  names,  including 
White  Liniment  and  Stokes  Liniment. 
But  such  common  household  ingredients, 
when  combined  in  a  liniment,  do  not  form 
some  mysterious  new  compound  which 
justifies  the  claims  made  for  the  B  &  M 
product.  The  manufacturer  declared 
that  when  his  liquid  was  rubbed  on  the 
afflicted  parts  'It  penetrated  to  nearly  if 
not  all  parts  of  the  body  *  *  *  even 
carried  through  the  blood  stream  without 
material  loss   of  germicidal   efficiency.' 

"  While  the  Food  and  Drug  Adminis- 
tration recognizes  the  legal  right  of  the 
F.  E.  Rollins  Co.  to  withdraw  or  dis- 
miss its  claim  to  the  goods  and  to  con- 
sent to  a  decree  of  condemnation  and 
destruction  without  meeting  the  Govern- 
ment's accusations  in  court,"  Doctor  Dur- 
rett continued.  "  we  were  fully  prepared 
to  show  the  thorough  worthlessness  of 
this  liniment  as  a  curative  agent  for  the 
pernicious  diseases  named  in  the  label- 
ing. The  sale  of  this  preparation  as 
labeled  would  rob  the  user  not  only  of  his 
money  but  also,  in  some  instances,  of 
his  chances  of  recovery,  through  depend- 
ing upon  this  product  instead  of  upon 
measures  known  to  be  of  benefit." 


RESUME  WORK  ON  NEW  BUILDING 


The  contract  for  finishing  the  new 
extensible  building,  work  on  which  was 
stopped  March  18,  when  the  Nelson-Ped- 
ley  Co.  went  into  bankruptcy,  has  been 
awarded  to  Starrett  Brothers  &  Eken, 
of  New  York,  N.  Y.,  by  the  Metropoli- 
tan Casualty  Insurance  Co.  of  Newark, 
N.  J.,  the  bonding  company  for  the 
Nelson-Pedley  Co.  Construction,  it  is 
expected,  will  be  under  way  again  by 
next  week.  Harry  Stellman,  the  new 
contractors'  engineer  in  charge  of  opera- 
tions, is  confident  that  the  building  will 
be  finished  well  in  advance  of  December 
5,  1931,  the  date  set  in  the  original 
contract. 

Starrett  Brothers  &  Eken  put  up  the 
Empire  State  Building,  the  New  York 
Life,  and  the  Metropolitan  Life  Insur- 
ance, and  several  more  of  New  York's 
largest  buildings. 


DAIRY  SCIENTISTS  MEET  IN  WEST 


This  year,  for  the  first  time  in  its  his- 
tory, the  American  Dairy  Science  Asso- 
ciation will  hold  its  annual  conference 
on  the  Pacific  coast.  It  will  meet  in 
July,  with  the  division  of  dairy  industry 
of  the  University  of  California  as  host. 

This  meeting  will  be  unique,  in  that 
it  will  consist  both  of  a  formal  program 
and  of  tours  in  California,  Oregon,  and 
Washington  to  show  delegates  the  phy- 
sical evidences  of  the  remarkable  devel- 
opment that  has  taken  place  in  the  dairy 
industry  of  the  west  coast  in  recent 
years. 

The  meeting  will  open  on  July  7,  with 
the  start  of  a  preconvention  tour  from 
Los  Angeles.  The  presentation  of  papers 
will  be  made  at  the  College  of  Agricul- 
ture. University  of  California,  at  Davis, 
on  July  14  and  15.  From  Davis  the 
tour  will  be  continued  northward. 


Bids  Asked  for  Building  at 

End  of  Mount  Vernon  Highway 


For  the  convenience  of  the  crowds  that 
daily  visit  Mount  "Vernon,  a  concession 
building  will  be  erected  at  the  terminus 
of  the  Mount  Vernon  Memorial  Highway 
to  the  right  of  the  entrance  gates  and  of 
easy  access  to  visitors. 

The  Bureau  of  Public  Roads,  under 
whose  supervision  the  highway  is  being 
constructed,  advertised  on  April  25  for 
bids  to  be  received  on  May  15  for  a  con- 
cession to  erect  and  operate  the  building. 
The  structure,  to  be  of  colonial  architec- 
ture, plans  for  which  have  been  approved 
by  the  Commission  of  Fine  Arts,  will 
house  a  restaurant  and  a  refreshment 
and  souvenir  business,  and  will  have  a 
waiting  room  and  adequate  comfort  facil- 
ities for  the  public.  It  will  be  completed 
by  January  1.  1932. 


TOLL  ROADS  OUT  OF  DATE 


"  Public  sentiment  and  policy,  which 
traditionally  regard  the  highway  as  a 
free  means  of  communication,  are  gener- 
ally antagonistic  to  the  toll-road  princi- 
ple." says  H.  H.  Kelly,  division  of  high- 
way transport,  Bureau  of  Public  Roads, 
in  a  recent  issue  of  Public  Roads. 

"  The  total  length  of  toll  roads  now  ex- 
isting in  the  world  is  negligible — in  the 
United  States  perhaps  150  miles,  as  con- 
trasted to  3.000,000  miles  of  public  roads. 

"  Where  public  need  for  express  high- 
ways is  greatest,  they  are  being  built  suc- 
cessfully without  recourse  to  the  toll 
method  of  financing,  and  the  trend  is 
toward  increasing  development  of  such 
free  superroads  built  and  operated  at 
public  expense. 

"  Present  systems  of  taxation  place  the 
major  burden  of  highway  construction 
and  maintenance  upon  the  highway  users 
almost  as  directly  as  by  the  toll  method, 
and  in  a  much  more  equitable  and  ac- 
ceptable manner. 

. "  Current  proposals  for  toll  roads  in  the 
United  States  generally  appear  to  ignore 
the  basic  economic  factors  involved.  The 
problem  of  toll  roads  is,  first  and  fore- 
most, economic ;  and  second,  technical. 
The  engineering  difficulties  are  not  in- 
superable; the  economic  difficulties,  how- 
ever, have  not  yet  been  satisfactorily 
solved. 

"  Under  present  conditions,  there  would 
seem  to  be  no  justification  for  toll  roads 
in  any  highly  developed  country  where  a 
large  mileage  of  public  roads  already  ex- 
ists ;  however,  in  undeveloped  regions  of 
the  world  some  basis  might  be  found  for 
employing  the  toll  method  as  the  first 
step  in  financing  a  trunk-line  system  of 
highways." 


Simple  meals  are  less  costly  and  may 
be  just  as  nutritious  as  elaborate  ones 
if  planned  to  contain  foods  that  supply 
energy  and  build  and  repair  the  body 
cells,  and  those  that  may  be  termed 
regulatory.  In  the  first  group  are  the 
cereals  and  starches,  with  such  energy- 
giving  proteins  as  meat,  fish,  eggs,  cheese, 
milk,  and  legumes.  The  vegetables  and 
fruits,  with  their  minerals  and  vitamins 
necessary  for  maintaining  normal  nu- 
trition, make  up  the  second  group. 
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APRIL  30  LAST  DAY  FOR 
DROUGHT-RELIEF  LOANS 


Farmers     Seed     Loan     Offices     Have 

Loaned  About  $44,000,000 

to  350,000  Farmers 


In  accordance  with  the  regulations 
governing  the  making  of  drought-relief 
loans  to  farmers  under  the  three  acts  of 
Congress,  providing  appropriations  of 
$45,000,000,  $20,000,000,  and  $2,000,000, 
the  department  made  April  30  the  closing 
date  for  application  for  such  loans.  In 
commenting  on  the  results  obtained  by 
the  Farmers'  Seed  Loan  Office  in  ad- 
ministering these  funds,  Secretary  Hyde 
made  the  following  statement : 

"  There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that 
the  farmers  in  the  drought  and  storm  and 
flood  areas  who  needed  help  have  re- 
ceived it.  To  date  the  Farmers'  Seed 
Loan  Office,  through  its  five  branches,  has 
loaned  approximately  $44,000,000  to 
more  than  350,000  farmers.  This  wide- 
spread aid,  arranged  in  a  period  of  a 
few  months,  is  an  indication  that  Con- 
gress met  a  big  national  emergency  in  an 
effective  manner. 

Help  Put  Farmers  on  Their  Feet 

"  Through  personal  observation  and 
from  a  large  number  of  reports  from  all 
parts  of  the  drought-affected  region,  I  am 
convinced  that  farmers  who  were  in  a 
most  precarious  situation  have  been  put 
back  on  their  feet.  Not  only  have  they 
been  enabled  to  continue  their  regular 
farming  practices,  but  they  have  been 
encouraged  to  adopt  safe  farming  prac- 
tices, such  as  the  growing  of  gardens  and 
the  production  of  feed  crops  for  their 
work  stock  and  other  animals.  In  many 
States  the  increase  in  farm  gardens  has 
been  conspicuous.  These  better  practices 
will  not  only  ease  the  burden  of  these 
fanners  for  the  present  season  but  these 
improvements  will  be  a  great  benefit  to 
farmers  and  their  families  in  years  to 
come. 

"  Reports  from  most  parts  of  the 
drought-affected  States  show  that  crops 
are  coming  along  well  this  spring.  Work 
is  well  advanced  and  there  is  every  rea- 
son to  believe  that  the  results  of  crop 
production  on  these  farms  will  be  good." 


350,774  SEED    LOANS   APPROVED 


The  Farmers'  Seed  Loan  Office,  through 

its  five  branches,  had  approved,  on  May 

1,    the    following   loans    from   the   $45,- 

000,000  appropriation,  the  $2,000,000  ap- 

66082° — 31 


propriatiOD,  and  the  $20,000,000  appropri- 
ation for  agricultural  rehabilitation : 


Office 

Number 
of  loans 

Amount 
approved 

170,  599 
83,  073 
59,  892 
17,  760 
19, 450 

$21,  383,  331 

St.  Louis 

8,717,159 

7,  991,  317 

4, 331,  240 

Fort  Worth 

1,  702,  429 

Total... ._. 

350,  774 

44, 125,  476 

Of  this  amount,  $38,025,104  (263,741 
loans)  was  from  the  $45,000,000  fund; 
$1,383,373  (10,407  loans)  was  from  the 
$2,000,000  fund;  and  $4,716,999  (76,626 
loans)  was  from  the  agricultural  re- 
habilitation fund. 


RED  CROSS  HEAD  PRAISES  EDLER 


G.  C.  Edler,  of  the  Bureau  of  Agri- 
cultural Economics,  who  was  assigned  to 
the  Red  Cross  during  its  recent  distri- 
bution of  garden  seed  in  the  drought 
areas,  saved  the  Red  Cross  thousands  of 
dollars,  according  to  John  Barton  Payne, 
chairman  of  that  organization.  In 
thanking  Secretary  Hyde  for  Mr.  Edict's 
services,  Mr.  Payne   said: 

"  During  his  assignment  to  our  office 
Mr.  Edler  has  been  most  helpful  in 
many  ways.  The  Red  Cross  is  dis- 
tributing 507,000  packages  of  garden 
seed  to  families  in  the  drought  area. 
One  package  goes  to  each  farmer  seri- 
ously affected  and  each  package  contains 
sufficient  seed  to  plant  a  garden  that 
will  provide  fresh  vegetables  for  a  fam- 
ily of  five  until  September.  Mr.  Edler 
has  assisted  us  in  purchasing  this  garden 
seed  by  advising  us  as  to  varieties  and 
sources  of  seed.  In  performing  this 
service  he  has  undoubtedly  saved  the  Red 
Cross    thousands   of   dollars. 

"  He  also  advised  us  concerning  other 
agricultural  problems  arising  in  our 
drought  relief  work  and,  whenever  neces- 
sary, has  secured  additional  information 
from  other  specialists  in  the  Department 
of  Agriculture.  He  has  been  capable, 
helpful,  and  cooperative  at  all  times  and 
has  worked  day  and  night  in  assisting 
the  Red  Cross  to  bring  prompt  relief  to 
the  drought  sufferers." 


Continued  growth  of  the  cotton  coop- 
erative marketing  system  in  the  South 
is  dependant  primarily  upon  the  expan- 
sion of  the  rural  school  system  and  upon 
adult  education,  says  T.  B.  Manny  of  the 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,  com- 
menting on  a  survey  of  factors  that  in- 
fluence cotton  marketing  methods.  The 
survey  revealed  that  of  1,081  farmers  in- 
terviewed in  North  Carolina  and  Ala- 
bama, more  than  50  per  cent  of  those 
who  have  never  joined  the  cotton  coop- 
eratives received  less  than  a  common  or 
country  school  education,  whereas  among 
present  members  less  than  one-third  have 
had  such  limited  schooling. 


FARMERS  STRIVING  TO 
CUT  PRODUCTION  COST 


Agriculture    Starts    New    Season    With 

Handicap  of  Market  Conditions 

and    Past    Difficulties 


Farmers  are  striving  this  year  to  cut 
costs  of  production  by  economizing  on 
hired  labor  and  all  other  cash  items,  ac- 
cording to  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics  in  its  May  1  report  on  the 
agricultural  situation. 

"The  general  agricultural  picture  is 
not  a  '  rosy  '  one,"  says  the  bureau.  "  It 
reflects  the  hard  fact  that  farmers  have 
had  to  undertake  this  year's  work  with 
the  handicap  of  current  market  condi- 
tions and  with  a  long  background  of  diffi- 
culties. Not  the  least  significant  part  of 
the  picture  is  the  evidence  of  a  further 
decline  in  land  values. 

"  The  livestock  industries  are  in  not 
quite  as  good  position  as  they  were  a 
year  ago.  Curtailed  consumption  and 
increasing  production  make  a  difficult 
situation.  The  dairy  industry  has  had  to 
put  a  larger  proportion  of  its  milk  into 
manufactured  products,  with  consequent 
low  prices  on  the  latter  as  well  as  on 
fluid  milk.  The  cattle  and  sheep  indus- 
tries have  experienced  a  drastic  slump  in 
prices,  although  favored  on  the  producing 
end  by  the  mild  winter." 

Conditions  in  24  States  Summarized 

Conditions  in  24  leading  agricultural 
States  are  summarized  by  State  crop 
statisticians  in  the  bureau's  report.  The 
following  are  excerpts : 

"  New  England  farmers  are  planning 
to  plant  a  normal  acreage  of  most  crops. 
A  general  increase  in  acreage  of  potatoes 
is  expected.  The  dairy  situation  con- 
tinues unfavorable  with  milk  prices  very 
low. 

"  New  York  farmers  are  going  into  the 
new  season  with  the  general  attitude  that, 
discouraging  as  things  are,  there  is  noth- 
ing to  do  but  to  go  ahead.  There  is  a 
general  tendency  to  say,  'After  all,  it 
might  be  worse.' 

"  Kentucky  farmers  are  entering  the 
1931  crop  season  apparently  intent  upon 
enlarging  their  acreages  of  crops  and  in- 
creasing their  production  of  both  crops 
and  livestock  in  an  effort  partially  to 
overcome  the  severe  losses  caused  by  the 
drought. 

"  Georgia  has  had  an  unusually  open 
spring  and  preparation  of  land  is  very 
much  ahead  of  the  usual  season.  Less 
fertilizer  than  last  year  will  be  used. 
Prospects  appear  good  at  this  time  for 
fruit  crops. 

"Alabama  has  a  plentiful  supply  of 
farm  labor  at  wage  rates  materially  lower 
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than  in  several  years  past.  The  general 
planting  program  this  spring  includes  in- 
creased attention  to  home  gardens  and 
the  production  of  all  farm  supplies. 

Ohio  Farmers  Optimistic 

"  Ohio  farmers  are  feeling  more  opti- 
mistic. A  considerable  amount  of  land 
seeded  to  grass  last  fall  (but  killed  by 
the  drought)  is  being  plowed  and  will  be 
put  into  other  crops.  Farmers  intend 
to  increase  acreages  of  all  important 
crops. 

"  Indiana  farmers  are  making  un- 
usual efforts  to  produce  a  low-cost  crop. 
Less  labor  than  usual  is  being  hired,  and 
horses,  which  must  be  fed  in  any  case, 
are  being  used  for  plowing,  to  obviate 
cash  outlays  for  tractor  fuel.  Spring 
work  is  exceptionally  well  advanced. 
Land  values  have  declined  in  the  past 
year,  as  both  buyers  and  owners  are 
giving  more  weight  to  current  returns  in 
computing  values. 

"  Iowa  acreage  of  11  principal  crops  is 
expected  to  be  increased  85,000  acres,  but 
the  expanded  crop  program  is  being  car- 
ried out  with  a  minimum  of  hired  labor. 

"  Nebraska  has  more  cattle  and  hogs 
on  farms,  but  fewer  sheep,  horses,  and 
mules  than  last  year.  There  has  been  a 
considerable  increase  in  cattle  feeding,  a 
slight  increase  in  hogs  finished  for  mar- 
ket, and  a  rather  marked  decrease  in 
sheep  feeding.  Farm-land  prices  have 
reached  the  lowest  levels  since  the  war. 

"  Kansas  crop  season  is  off  to  an  excel- 
lent start.  Winter  wheat  came  through 
the  winter  with  little  loss  of  acreage  and 
is  above  average  in  condition.  Oats,  bar- 
ley, potatoes,  and  some  farm  gardens 
were  planted  unusually  early  under  fa- 
vorable conditions. 

"  Minnesota  has  plenty  of  feed  for  live- 
stock, and  farmers  are  now  busy  planting 
land  for  the  1931  harvest.  They  will 
probably  plant  as  much  or  more  than 
they  did  a  year  ago.  There  is  much  com- 
plaint regarding  taxes  and  farm  prices. 

"  Wisconsin  cash  crops,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  potatoes,  are  not  being  increased 
materially.  Practically  all  parts  of  the 
State  have  been  affected  by  declining  land 
values.  A  40  per  cent  increase  in  the 
acreage  of  soybeans  is  intended. 

North  Dakota  Reduces  Wheat  Acreage 

"  North  Dakota  farmers  intend  a  ma- 
terial reduction  in  acreage  of  spring 
wheat,  and  corresponding  increase  in 
feed  crops.  The  flax  acreage  is  likely  to 
exceed  plantings  last  year  by  5  to  10  per 
cent.  An  unusually  mild  winter  season 
has  provided  favorable  conditions  for 
livestock. 

"  Colorado  crop  prospects  are  favorable 
for  the  1931  season.  Because  of  unusu- 
ally heavy  production  of  sugar  beets  and 
all  grain  crops  last  year  farmers  are  in 
fairly  good  financial  condition.  The  fruit 
outlook  is  for  one  of  the  largest  crops  on 
record. 

"  Montana  farmers  are  considerably 
discouraged  by  the  price  situation,  taxes, 
and  other  burdens.  Poor  crops  in  1929 
and  1930  have  reduced  their  ability  to 
meet  obligations  and  make  needed  pur- 
chases. 

"Arkansas  farmers  are  planning  to 
make  a  better  living  at  home  rather  than 
to  attempt  a  campaign  of  heavy  produc- 
tion in  order  to  stage  a  quick  comeback. 
There  will  be  a  considerable  increase  in 
the    production    of    wheat    and    oats    in 


$388,979  is  Loaned  to  19  Farm 
Credit  Companies  in  13  States 


Secretary  Hyde's  National  Advisory 
Loan  Committee,  up  through  April  30, 
had  approved  loans,  amounting  to 
$388,979,  to  301  stockholders  in  19  agri- 
cultural credit  corporations  in  13  States. 
In  addition  to  those  already  listed  in 
The  Official  Record  (March  28,  April 
14,  and  April  25,  1931),  members  of  the 
following  organizations  have  received 
loans:  Alabama  Agricultural  Credit  Cor- 
poration, Montgomery,  Ala. ;  Deschutes 
Valley  Loan  Corporation,  Redmond. 
Oreg. ;  Junction  Cattle  Loan  Co.,  Junc- 
tion, Tex.;  Minot  Credit  Corporation, 
Minot,  N.  Dak. ;  Mitchell  County  Agri- 
cultural Credit  Corporation,  Colorado, 
Tex. ;  Piedmont  Agricultural  Credit  Cor- 
poration. Atlanta,  Ga. ;  Wool  Growers' 
Service  Corporation,  Yakima,  Wash. 


Hyde  Names  Olsen  to  Represent 
Department  at  London  Conference 


Nils  A.  Olsen,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of 
Agricultural  Economics,  has  been  selected 
by  Secretary  Hyde  to  represent  the  de- 
partment at  the  conference  of  wheat- 
exporting  countries  to  be  held  at  Canada 
House,  London,  England,  beginning  May 
18,  1931,  to  consider  the  world  wheat  sur- 
plus situation.  An  invitation  to  the 
United  States  to  participate  in  this  meet- 
ing of  representatives  from  the  11  im- 
portant wheat-exporting  countries  was 
received  by  the  State  Department  on 
April  24  from  G.  H.  Ferguson,  Canadian 
High  Commissioner  in  London,  who  is 
chairman  of  the  conference.  Mr.  Olsen 
sails  to-day  from  New  York  on  the 
Leviathan. 

The  Federal  Farm  Board  is  sending 
Sam  R.  McKelvie  as  its  representative. 
Dr.  Alonzo  E.  Taylor,  of  the  Food  Re- 
search Institute,  Stanford  University, 
Calif.,  will  accompany  Mr.  McKelvie  as 
technical  adviser. 


FARM  PRICES  IMPROVE  SLIGHTLY 


The  purchasing  power  of  farm  prod- 
ucts in  terms  of  commodities  that  farm- 
ers buy  improved  slightly  from  March 
15  to  April  15  by  reason  of  an  estimated 
decrease  in  prices  of  commodities  bought 
by  farmers,  according  to  the  Bureau  of 
Agricultural  Economics. 

The  bureau's  index  of  prices  received 
by  farmers  continued  at  91  for  the  period 
March  15  to  April  15,  whereas  the  index 


of  prices  paid  by  farmers  is  estimated  at 
134,  as  compared  with  136  the  preceding 
month.  The  ratio  of  prices  received  to 
prices  paid  is  placed  at  68  per  cent  of 
pre-war,  compared  with  67  in  March  and 
66  in  February  this  year.  In  April  a 
year  ago  the  purchasing  power  figure 
was  85. 

Seasonal  advances  in  the  farm  price 
of  apples  and  potatoes  from  March  15  to 
April  15,  and  slight  price  increases  for 
corn,  oats,  barley,  wheat,  cottonseed, 
lambs,  and  chickens  were  offset  by  de- 
clines in  prices  of  cotton,  rye,  flax,  hay, 
cattle,  calves,  wool,  and  dairy  and  poultry 
products. 


EXPECT  REDUCED  FLAXSEED  ACREAGE 


Reduced  flaxseed  acreage  this  year  in 
Argentina,  the  United  States,  and  India, 
influenced  by  decreased  demand  for  lin- 
seed oil,  is  indicated  in  official  reports 
to  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics. 
Russia,  however,  is  reported  to  be  plan- 
ning an  increased  acreage. 

"  Plowing  for  the  next  crop  in  Argen- 
tina is  under  way,"  says  the  bureau  in 
a  statement  on  world  flaxseed  prospects. 
"  The  soil  is  in  good  condition  and  the 
weather  favorable.  At  present  prices, 
however,  it  is  probable  that  flaxseed  acre- 
age will  be  reduced. 

"  Russia  is  planning  to  increase  acre- 
age seeded  to  oilseeds  this  season  so 
greatly  as  to  make  possible  a  total  pro- 
duction of  418,000  tons  of  vegetable  oils, 
compared  with  333,300  tons  produced  in 
1930.  Undoubtedly  flaxseed  will  supply 
the  major  part  of  this  increase. 

"Acreage  seeded  to  flaxseed  in  the 
United  States  in  1931  will  be  about  15 
per  cent  less  than  the  acreage  seeded  in 
1930,  but  only  about  4  per  cent  less  than 
the  acreage  harvested  in  1930,  if  present 
planting  intentions  of  farmers  are  car- 
ried out. 

"  In  India,  acreage  will  be  less  this 
season  than  last,  according  to  the  latest 
figures.  The  second  official  estimate  of 
the  area  sown  to  flaxseed  in  that  coun- 
try is  given  as  2,299,000  acres,  compared 
with  2,332,000  acres,  the  corresponding 
estimate  a  year  ago.  The  total  crop  is 
expected  to  be  slightly  smaller  than  last 
year's  production  of  14,960,000  bushels." 

Analyzing  the  demand  situation,  the 
bureau  says :  "  No  marked  improvement 
in  the  demand  for  linseed  oil  seems 
likely  in  the  near  future.  Business  ac- 
tivity shows  some  improvement  over  ear- 
lier months,  but  improvement  so  far  has 
been  slow  and  irregular.  Residential 
construction  so  far  during  1931  has  made 
more  than  the  usual  seasonal  gains,  but 
continues  at  an  unusually  low  level." 


order  to  reduce  somewhat  the  necessity 
of  buying  grain  and  feed  for  work  stock. 

"  Texas  farmers  have  developed  a 
'  live-at-home '  sentiment,  and  a  large 
increase  in  acreage  for  food  for  the  fam- 
ily and  feed  for  the  farm  livestock  is  in 
prospect.  Land  values  are  about  10  per 
cent  lower  than  a  year  ago.  Spring  crops 
are  being  planted  at  about  the  usual  time 
under  favorable  moisture  conditions. 
Livestock  came  through  the  winter  in 
good  condition. 

"  California  fruit-crop  prospects  are 
generally    reported    from    fair    to    good. 


Surpluses  are  again  feared  in  peaches  and 
grapes ;  possibly  in  apricots,  pears,  and 
prunes.  Farm  finances  are  strained  for 
many  growers,  which  may  force  short  cuts 
in  operations  and  may  affect  production. 
"  Washington  will  have  a  usual  acre- 
age of  wheat  this  season,  a  30  per  cent 
increase  in  winter-wheat  sowings  being 
offset  by  a  curtailment  of  30  to  35  per 
cent  in  spring-wheat  plantings.  No  win- 
ter injury  is  reported  as  yet  to  orchard 
fruit  trees.  The  mild,  open  winter  and 
early  spring  have  been  a  boon  to  dairy 
and  livestock  men." 
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World  Citrus- Fruit  Production 
Increasing;  Competition  is  Keen 


Production  of  oranges  and  grapefruit 
is  increasing  faster  than  world  consump- 
tion in  practically  all  countries  that  grow 
citrus  fruits,  and  production  will  prob- 
ably increase  as  nonbearing  areas  come 
into  production  the  next  few  years,  ac- 
cording to  the  Foreign  Agricultural 
Service,  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Eco- 
nomics. 

"  The  world-wide  increase  in  produc- 
tion," the  bureau  specialists  say,  "  is 
causing  concern  as  to  the  disposal  of  the 
increasing  orange  surpluses.  To  this 
end  many  countries  have  passed  legisla- 
tion in  an  endeavor  to  improve  the  pack- 
ing and  grading  of  their  export  fruit  so 
as  to  obtain  better  prices.  Such  regula- 
tions have  been  put  into  effect  recently 
by  Spain,  Palestine,  Argentina,  Brazil, 
and  Italy." 

American  oranges  and  grapefruit  will 
be  confronted  with  keener  competition  in 
foreign  markets  as  a  result  of  the  in- 
crease in  volume  and  improvement  in 
quality  of  foreign  citrus  fruit,  the  bu- 
reau believes.  The  United  States  for- 
merly confined  the  bulk  of  its  orange  ex- 
ports to  Canada,  but  the  larger  American 
crops  the  last  few  years  have  made  it 
necessary  to  seek  additional  markets. 

Foreign  producers  are  also  seeking 
market  outlets  for  their  citrus  fruit,  and 
the  American  industry  is  confronted  with 
the  problem  of  what  to  do  with  its 
steadily  increasing  production.  Total 
United  States  production  of  oranges  has 
increased  from  an  average  of  21,400,000 
boxes  in  the  5-year  period  1915-1919  to 
around  38,480,0000  boxes  in  the  5-year 
period  1925-1929.  This  season  the 
orange  crop  reached  49,191,000  boxes,  the 
second  largest  on  record.  The  grape- 
fruit crop  this  year  is  a  record,  totaling 
over  15,000,000  boxes,  compared  with  an 
average  crop  of  8,500,000  boxes  during 
1922-1926. 

Notable  Expansion  in  Southern  Hemisphere 

The  bureau  reports  that  among  the 
foreign  countries  expansion  of  orange 
production  is  especially  notable  in  the 
Southern  Hemisphere,  principally  the 
Union  of  South  Africa  and  Brazil. 
-Steadily  increasing  supplies  from  these 
countries  are  reported  to  be  reaching 
European  markets  from  May  to  Novem- 
ber, the  period  for  marketing  the  Cali- 
fornia Valencia  orange  crop.  There  are 
some  indications  of  increasing  production 
in  Spain,  the  world's  largest  orange  ex- 
porter, but  the  bureau  regards  as  more 
significant  the  improvement  in  packing 
and  shipping  methods  in  that  country. 
Palestine  is  also  making  noteworthy  prog- 
ress in  developing  its  citrus  industry. 

Grapefruit  production,  says  the  bureau, 
is  increasing  in  practically  all  countries 
that  have  a  citrus  industry.  In  the 
Southern  Hemisphere,  the  Union  of 
South  Africa  sends  the  greatest  number 
of  grapefruit  to  the  European  markets, 
but  the  shipments  do  not  coincide  with 
the  heaviest  movement  of  American  fruit. 
Palestine  and  Brazil  are  beginning  to  ex- 
port grapefruit.  The  bureau  says  that 
world  grapefruit  production  has  increased 
even  more  rapidly  than  orange  produc- 
tion, but  on  a  smaller  scale. 


Articles  By  B.  A.  E.  Writers 

Translated  into  Many  Tongues 


Articles  prepared  in  the  Bureau  of 
Agricultural  Economics  are  receiving 
wide  publicity  in  foreign  countries,  say 
officials  of  that  bureau. 

Agriculture  and  the  Future  of  China, 
by  Dr.  O.  E.  Baker,  was  recently  trans- 
lated into  Japanese  and  reprinted  in 
Studies  of  Economic  Geography,  1930,  by 
the  Geographical  Institute  of  the  Tokyo 
Imperial  University.  Another  article 
by  Doctor  Baker — Looking  Forward 
Ninety  Years  in  American  Agriculture — 
has  been  translated  into  Russian  and 
printed  in  one  of  the  official  publications 
of  the   Soviet   Government. 

W.  F.  Callander  and  Verne  C.  Childs 
learn  that  their  article,  Methods  Used 
by  the  United  States  Crop  Reporting 
Board  in  Estimating  the  Cotton  Crop, 
which  appeared  in  the  1930  Cotton  Year- 
book of  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange, 
is  wanted  for  reprinting  in  the  Bombay 
(India)  Cotton  Annual.  "  Your  article 
in  our  last  yearbook  has  attracted  atten- 
tion in  India,"  writes  a  member  of  the 
New  York  Cotton  Exchange  Service, 
"  and  the  manager  of  the  cotton  clear- 
ing house  of  the  East  India  Cotton  Asso- 
ciation has  asked  permission  to  use  it  in 
the  next  issue  of  the  Bombay  Cotton 
Annual,  *  *  *  one  of  the  authori- 
tative   cotton    publications    of    India." 


Plant  Movement  Regulations  in 
District  of  Columbia  Modified 


Under  a  revision  of  the  rules  and  reg- 
ulations governing  the  movement  of 
plants  and  plant  products  into  and  out  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  effective  April 
30,  1931,  annual  and  vegetable  plants, 
such  as  aster,  cabbage,  and  tomato  plants, 
may  enter  and  leave  the  District  without 
inspection  and  certification  except  such 
as  may  be  required  under  the  Japanese 
beetle  regulations  and  other  special  quar- 
antine orders.  Hereafter,  also,  herba- 
ceous perennial  plants,  bulbs,  and  roots 
will  be  admitted  into  the  District  with- 
out having  been  certified  in  advance  in 
the  State  in  which  they  were  produced. 
Perennials  will  be  inspected  upon  arrival 
and  if  found  free  from  injurious  insect 
pests  and  plant  diseases  delivery  to  the 
addressee  will  be  permitted.  Infested 
and  infected  plants  and  plants  received 
in  violation  of  Federal  quarantine  are 
subject  to  treatment,  destruction,  or  re- 
turn to  the  point  of  origin. 

Certification  by  the  State  plant  quar- 
antine inspector  of  the  State  in  which 
the  plants  were  produced  is  still  re- 
quired as  a  condition  of  entry  into  the 
District  of  Columbia  of  other  types  of 
nursery  stock,  including  trees,  shrubs, 
vines,  cuttings,  etc. 

The  revision  makes  no  changes  in  the 
provisions  governing  the  movement  of 
plants  and  plant  products  from  the  Dis- 
trict to  outside  points,  except  for  the  ex- 
emption of  annual  plants  already  men- 
tioned. Certificates  are  required  for  the 
shipment  of  herbaceous  perennials  and  of 
general  nursery  stock,  such  as  trees, 
shrubs,  vines,  and  cuttings.  The  certifi- 
cates are  issued  when  the  plants  have 
been  inspected  and  have  been  found  ap- 
parently free  from  dangerous  plant  dis- 
eases and  insect  infestation  and  found  to 
comply  with  Federal  plant  quarantine 
regulations.  Inspections  are  made  at 
the  department's  inspection  house  at 
Twelfth  Street  and  Constitution  Avenue 
NW. 


Standards  For  Canned  Apricots, 
Cherries,  and  Tomatoes  Are  Set 


United  States  standards  for  canned 
apricots,  cherries,  and  tomatoes,  to  be- 
come effective  on  July  27,  have  been  pro- 
mulgated by  the  Secretary,  under  the  au- 
thority conferred  by  the  McNary-Mapes 
amendment  to  the  Federal  food  and  drugs 
act. 

Beginning  July  27  all  canned  apricots, 
cherries,  and  tomatoes  falling  below  the 
standards  of  quality  announced  will  be 
required  to  bear  the  label  designation, 
"  Below  U.  S.  Standard  Low  Quality  but 
Not  Illegal,"  in  prominent  letters  on  the 
can.  The  buyer  finding  this  label  will 
know  that  the  canned  food,  while  sub- 
standard, is  nevertheless  wholesome  and 
edible,  even  though  not  so  palatable  nor 
so  attractive  as  a  standard  product. 

In  brief,  the  newly  promulgated  stand- 
ards are  as  follows : 

Canned  apricots  are  the  normally  fla- 
vored and  normally  colored  canned  food 
consisting  of  (1)  the  normal  and  uniform 
sized,  tender,  unpeeled,  mature,  unblem- 
ished, pitted,  unbroken  halves  of  the  fruit 
of  the  apricot  tree,  and  (2)  sugar  solu- 
tion. The  weight  of  fruit  in  the  con- 
tainer is  not  less  than  three-fifths  the 
weight  of  water  which  the  sealed  con- 
tainer will  hold  at  68°  F.,  except  that, 
when  necessary  to  prevent  crushing  of 
the  fruit,  a  tolerance  not  exceeding  the 
weight  of  two  average  pieces  is  allowed. 
The  liquid  portion  of  the  finished  product 
reads  not  less  than  16°  Brix  (read  at  the 
proper  temperature  for  the  instrument 
used).  A  specific  measure  of  the  tender- 
ness of  the  standard  fruit  is  prescribed. 

Canned  cherries  are  the  normally 
flavored  and  normally  colored  canned 
fruit  consisting  of  (1)  the  normal  and 
uniform  sized,  fleshy,  mature,  un- 
blemished, stemmed,  whole  fruit  of  the 
cherry  tree,  and  (2)  sugar  solution.  The 
weight  of  fruit  in  the  container  is  not 
less  than  three-fifths  the  weight  of  water 
which  the  sealed  container  will  hold  at 
68°  F.,  except  that,  when  necessary  to 
prevent  crushing  of  the  fruit,  a  tolerance 
not  exceeding  the  combined  weight  of 
three  average  units  is  allowed.  The 
liquid  portion  of  the  finished  product 
reads  not  less  than  16°  Brix  (read  at  the 
proper  temperature  for  the  instrument 
used).  Specific  measures  of  fleshiness 
and  blemishes  are  prescribed. 

Canned  tomatoes  are  the  normally 
flavored  and  normally  colored  canned 
food  consisting  of  the  peeled,  cored,  and 
trimmed  whole  or  large  pieces  of  the 
mature,  red  fruit  of  a  tomato  vine 
(Lycopersicum  esculentum) ,  with  or 
without  the  drained  juice  of  peeled, 
cored,  and  trimmed  tomatoes  in  amount 
not  exceeding  that  normal  to  the  fruit 
being  packed,  and  with  or  without  added 
seasoning  (sugar,  salt).  Specific  meas- 
ures of  color,  consistency,  and  blemishes 
are  prescribed. 


Medicines  recommended  as  antiseptics 
or  germicides,  to  be  administered  to  farm 
livestock  by  way  of  the  mouth,  and  rep- 
resented as  being  effective  in  the  treat- 
ment of  any  diseased  condition  involving 
the  digestive  tract,  are  misbranded  un- 
der the  food  and  drugs  act,  according  to 
Dr.  H.  E.  Moskey,  of  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration. 
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CIVIL-SERVICE  EXAMINATIONS 

BIOLOGICAL  AIDE  (ENTOMOLOGY)  ($1,800  to 
$2,160  a  year). — To  fill  vacancies  in  the  Bureau 
of  Entomology.  Department  of  Agriculture,  for 
duty  in  Washington,  D.  C,  or  in  the  field. 
Competitors  will  be  rated  on  practical  ques- 
tions relative  to  the  duties  of  the  position. 
Applicants  must  have  had  three  years  of  ex- 
perience in  an  experimental  biological  labora- 
tory, or  three  years  of  study  in  science  in  a 
college  or  university  of  recognized  standing, 
including  some  laboratory  work  in  biology,  or 
an  equivalent  combination  of  these  require- 
ments. 

JUNIOR  FISHERIES  STATISTICAL  AGENT  ($1,620 
to  $1,980  a  year). — To  All  vacancies  in  the  Bu- 
reau of  Fisheries,  Department  of  Commerce, 
for  duty  in  the  field.  Competitors  will  be 
rated  on  tabulation  and  discussion  of  statis- 
tics and  on  a  thesis.  Applicants  must  show 
that  they  have  completed  either  two  years  (60 
semester  hours'  credit)  in  a  college  or  univer- 
sity of  recognized  standing  with  major  courses 
in  fisheries,  statistics,  economics,  business  ad- 
ministration, or  accounting ;  or  at  least  two 
years'  experience  in  the  fisheries  industry  ;  or 
any  combination  of  these  requirements  aggre- 
gating two  years. 

SENIOR  BIOLOGICAL  AIDE  (FISHERIES)  ($2,000 
to  $2,600  a  year)  ;  ASSISTANT  BIOLOGICAL  AIDE 
(FISHERIES)  ($1,620  to  $1,980  a  year)  ;  JUNIOR  BIO- 
LOGICAL AIDE  (FISHERIES)  ($1,440  to  $1,800  a 
year). — To  fill  vacancies  in  the  Bureau  of 
fisheries,  Department  of  Commerce,  for  duty  in 
Washington,  D.  C.  or  in  the  field.  Competi- 
tors will  be  rated  on  practical  questions  rela- 
tive to  the  duties  of  the  position  for  which  ex- 
amined. Certain  specified  field  or  laboratory 
experience  in  fisheries  is  a  preliminary  require- 
ment of  these  examinations. 

Applications  for  these  positions  must  oe  on 
file  with  the  Civil  Service  Commission.  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  not  later  than  May  26,  1931. 

ASSOCIATE  CIVIL  SERVICE  EXAMINER,  FIELD 
CIVIL  SERVICE  EXAMINER  ($3,200  a  year).— To  fill 
vacancies  under  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
for  duty  in  Washington,  D.  C,  or  in  the  field. 

The  duties  of  associate  civil-service  examiners 
will  be  to  prepare  and  rate,  under  general 
supervision,  examinations  for  legal  positions 
and  to  rate  examinations  involving  reports  of 
character  investigations  of  applicants  for  law 
enforcement  positions.  The  duties  of  field 
civil-service  examiners  involve  the  conduct  of 
personal  interviews  and  the  investigation  of 
the  records,  qualifications,  and  general  suit- 
ability of  applicants  for  positions  in  the  classi- 
fied civil  service,  as  well  as  general  investiga- 
tive work  relative  to  matters  coming  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  Civil  Service 
Commission.     Competitors  will  not  be  required 


to  report  for  written  examination  at  any 
place,  but  will  be  rated  on  their  education  and 
experience.  Applicants  must  have  been  gradu- 
ated with  an  LL.  B.  degree  from  a  recognized 
law  school.  Certain  specified  experience  and 
additional  education  is  also  required.  Appli- 
cations must  be  on  file  with  the  United  States 
Civil  Service  Commission  at  Washington,  D.  C, 
not  later  than  May  27.  1931. 

CHIEF  INSTRUMENT  MAKER  ($2,390  a  year)  ; 
PRINCIPAL  INSTRUMENT  MAKER  ($2,000  a  year)  ; 
SENIOR  INSTRUMENT  MAKER  ($1,800  a  year)  ;  IN- 
STRUMENT MAKER  ($1,620  a  year). — To  fill  vacan- 
cies in  the  classified  service  for  duty  in  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  or  in  the  field.  The  duties  are 
to  design,  construct,  and  repair  scientific  and 
technical  instruments  and  apparatus  of  high 
precision.  Competitors  will  not  be  required 
to  report  for  examination  at  any  place,  but 
will  be  rated  on  their  education,  training,  and 
experience.  Certain  specified  experience  is  re- 
quired. Applications  must  be  on  file  with  the 
United  States  Civil  Service  Commission  at 
Washington,  D.  C,  not  later  than  June  3, 
1931. 

ASSOCIATE  TIMBER  EXPERT  ($3,200  to  $3,800  a 
year)  ;  ASSISTANT  TIMBER  EXPERT  ($2,600  to  $3,200 
a  year). — To  fill  vacancies  in  the  Forest  Service, 
Department  of  Agriculture,  for  duty  in  the 
field.  Competitors  will  not  be  required  to  re- 
port for  written  examination  at  any  place, 
but  will  be  rated  on  their  education,  training, 
experience,  and  fitness.  Applicants  must 
have  had  certain  specified  experience,  for  part 
of  which  suitable  education  may  be  substi- 
tuted, of  such  a  character  as  to  demonstrate 
ability  to  conduct  surveys  involving  measure- 
ments, classification,  and  description  of  forest 
properties,  as  well  as  a  working  knowledge  of 
forest  exploitation.  Applications  must  be  on 
file  with  the  United  States  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission at  Washington,  D.  C,  not  later  than 
June  3,  1931. 


The  library  of  the  Office  of  Experiment 
Stations  maintains,  but  for  library  purposes 
only,  a  complete  file  of  all  the  publications 
issued  by  the  State  experiment  stations.  It 
has  recently  received  the  following  new  State 
publications. 

(This  department  has  none  of  these  State  pub- 
lications for  distribution,  but  usuaUy  they  may 
be  obtained  from  the  stations  issuing  them.  For 
convenience  in  writing  to  a  station,  the  postal 
address  point  where  the  station  is  located  in  the 
State  is  given  at  the  end  of  each  of  the  entries 
below.) 

Directions     for     building     Illinois     shed     roof 
poultry   house.     E.    G.    Johnson   and   H.    H. 
Alp.      (Illinois  Sta.  Circ.  368,  4  pp.,  3  figs., 
blue-print  plan.     April,   1931.)      Urbana. 
Local     market     requirements     of     agricultural 
products   in   Aroostook    County.    Me.     C.    H. 
Merchant    and    B.    T.    Smith.      (Maine    Sta. 
Bui.   355,  pp.   39-106,   5  figs.     June,   1930.) 
Orono. 
Commercial   agricultural   seeds,    1930 :    insecti- 
cides and  fungicides,   1930.     J.    M.   Bartlett 
et  al.      (Maine  Sta.   Off.   Insp.   138,  pp.   65- 
108.     December.  1930.)      Orono. 
Studies    on    bacteriophage   in    relation    to    Sal- 
monella and  pullorum  disease.     W.  L.  Mall- 
mann.      (Michigan   Sta.    Tech.    Bui.   109,    15 
pp.     February.  1931.)      East  Lansing. 
Black    raspberry    studies :    I.    Some   studies   of 
expressed    tissue   fluids ;    II,    Rate    of  water 
movement  through  excised  parts  of  fruiting 
canes  and  current  season  shoots  :    III,  Growth 
and  vield  as  influenced  bv  fertilizers.     R.  E. 
Marshall.      (Michigan    Sta.    Tech.    Bui.    Ill, 
32    pp..    15     figs.     February,     1931.)      East 
Lansing. 
Present  and  prospective  development  of  farm- 
ing   systems    in    western    Montana.     S.    E. 
Johnson.      (Montana   Sta.  Bui.   239,   72  pp., 
26  figs.     December,  1930.)      Bozeman. 
A  study  of  apple-tree  growth  as  influenced  by 
soil  "conditions    in    the    Bitter    Root    Valley. 
E.  Burke,  H.  E.  Morris,  and  F.  M.  Harring- 
ton.     (Montana  Sta.  Bui.  241,  23  pp.,  4  figs. 
February,   1931.)      Bozeman. 
The    preservation    of    manure    under    arid    cli- 
matic conditions.     H.  N.  Watenpaugh.      (New 
Mexico    Sta.    Bui.    190,    8   pp.,    3  figs.     Feb- 
ruary. 1931.)      State  College. 
Forty-first  annual  report    [New  Mexico]   Agri- 
cultural   Experiment    Station,    1929-30.     F. 
Garcia.     108     pp.,      15     figs.     1930.     State 
College. 
Dry  skimmilk  in  ice  cream.     W.  V.  Price  and 
R.  Whitaker.      (New  York  Cornell  Sta.  Bui. 
516.  37  pp.,  8  figs.     March,  1931.)      Ithaca. 
Impurities   of   North   Dakota   Bromus   inerrwis 
seed.     O.   A.    Stevens.      (North   Dakota    Sta. 
Bui.   247.    16   pp..   5   figs.     February,   1931.) 
State  College  Station,  Fargo. 


NOON  NETWORK  PROGRAM 


Schedule  of  Speakers  and  Their  Sub- 
jects and  Dates  for  the  Broadcast  Week 
Beginning  Monday,  May  25 


The  network  radio  program  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  and  Federal  Farm  Board 
speakers  is  broadcast  during  the  National 
Farm  and  Home  Hour  of  the  National  Broad- 
casting Co.  from  12.55  to  1.10  p.  m.,  eastern 
standard  time. 

Monday,  May  25 

Fabm  Science  and  Business  News. — Morse 
Salisbury,   chief.   Radio  Service. 

A  National  Pbogeam  of  Pbedatoet  Animal 
Contbol. — Stanley  P.  Young,  principal  biolo- 
gist, in  charge,  devision  of  predatory-animal 
and  rodent  control,  Bureau  of  Biological  Survey. 

Tuesday,  May  26 

Meeting.,  Pbogeessive  Garden  Clcb. — W.  R. 
Beattie.  senior  horticulturist,  division  of  hor- 
ticultural crops  and  diseases,  Bureau  of  Plant 
Industry,  presiding. 

Wednesday,  May  27 

Weathee  and  Cbops. — Morse  Salisbury, 
chief,  Radio  Service. 

May  Daiey  Maekeis. — L.  M.  Davis,  senior 
marketing  specialist,  division  of  dairy  and 
poultry  products,  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics. 

Making  and  Stobing  Fabii  Butteb. — Wil- 
liam White,  dairy  manufacturing  specialist, 
division  of  dairy  manufacturing  investigations 
and  introduction,  Bureau  of  Dairy  Industry. 

Thursday,  May  Z8 

Summebtime  Plat. — Margaret  Richie  White, 
director,  Washington  Nursery  SchooL 

May  Egg  and  Poultbt  Mabkets. — Roy  G. 
Potts,  principal  marketing  specialist,  in  charge, 
division  of  dairy  and  poultry  products,  Bureau 
of  Agricultural  Economics. 

Reaeing  the  1931  Turkey  Ceop. — A.  R.  Lee, 
associate  poultry  husbandman,  Bureau  of  Ani- 
mal Industry. 

Friday,  May  29 

The  Farm  Business  Libbaey. — M.  S.  Eisen- 
hower, director  of  information. 

The  Week  with  the  Farm  Boabd. — Frank 
Ridgway,  director  of  information,  Federal 
Farm  Board.  Second  Farm  Board  speaker  to 
be  announced. 


The  dairy-products  research  work  of  the 
Bureau  of  Dairy  Industry  was  explained  to 
about  60  members  of  the  laboratory  section, 
eastern  division,  International  Association  of 
Milk  Dealers,  on  April  28,  during  the  section's 
annual  meeting,  which  was  held  April  27—28 
in  Washington,  D.  C.  Dr.  L.  A  Rogers,  chief, 
and  other  members  of  the  laboratories  division 
staff  talked  at  one  of  the  sessions.  O.  E. 
Reed,  chief  of  the  bureau,  welcomed  the  visi- 
tors to  the  bureau.  Luncheon  was  served  in- 
the  bureau  laboratories. 


The  sources  of  American  corn  insects.  C.  R. 
Neiswander.  (Ohio  Sta.  BuL  473,  98  pp. 
3  figs.     March,  1931.)     Wooster. 

Orchard  drainage  in  the  Medford  area,  Jack- 
son County,  Oreg.  M.  R.  Lewis  and  A. 
Work.  (Oregon  Sta.  Circ  100,  24  pp.,  1  pL, 
8  figs.     January,  1931.)     Corvallis. 

Winter  rations  for  the  farm  flock  in  eastern 
Oregon.  R.  Withvcombe.  F.  M.  Edwards,  and 
E.  L.  Potter.  (Oregon  Sta.  Circ.  101,  14  pp., 
2  figs.     January,  1931.)      Corvallis. 

The  South  Carolina  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station,  a  brief  history,  1887-1930.  G.  H. 
Aull.  (South  Carolina  Sta.  Cir.  44,  63  pp., 
27  figs.     December.  1930.)     Clemson  College. 

Variations  in  vitamin  A  and  in  chemical  com- 
position of  corn.  G.  S.  Fraps.  (Texas  Sta. 
Bui.  422,  46  pp.  March,  1931.)  College 
Station. 

Muck  soil  investigations,  progress  report,  San- 
pete County  Experimental  Farm,  1927-1930, 
inclusive.  L.  Wilson  and  G.  Stewart.  (Utah 
Sta.  Bui.  224,  24  pp.,  8  figs.  April.  1931.) 
Logan. 

Progress  report.  Carbon  County  Experimental 
Farm,  1927-1930.  inclusive.  I.  D.  Zobell  and 
G.  Stewart.  (Utah  Sta.  Bui.  225,  20  pp.,  7 
figs.     April,  1931.)      Logan. 
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PRINCIPAL  LIBRARY  ACCESSIONS 


Agriculture 

Italy.  Ministero  dell'economia  nazionale. 
dlrezionb  generale  dell'agricoltura.  ii 
fascismo  e  l'agricoltura.     Roma,  1929. 

Manquene,  J.  L'Oranie  et  ses  richesses 
agricoles.     Oran,  Heintz  freres,  1930. 

Cattle,  Dairying 

Brandt,  Karl.  Die  schaden  der  deutschen 
milchwirtschaft.  Berlin,  Magazin  der  wirt- 
schaft,  1930.  (Die  schriften  des  Magazins 
der  wirtschaft,  hrsg.  von  R.  Bernfeld.  3.) 

British  Friesian  cattle  society.  History 
of  British  Friesian  cattle.     Lewes,  1930. 

Soils 

Waksman,  S.  A.,  and  Starkey,  R.  L.  The 
soil  and  the  microbe.  New  York,  Wiley, 
1931. 

Horticulture 

Parker,  Jim.     How  to  grow  fruits  and  flowers 

in  Oklahoma  and  the  Southwest.     Oklahoma 

City,  1931. 
Peacock,    L.    K.       The    dahlia.       New    York, 

Orange  Judd,   1931. 
Rush,    M.    W.      The    ignoramus   garden    book. 

New  York,  Sears,  1931. 

Engineering 

New  Mexico.  Middle  Rio  Grande  con- 
servancy district.  Chief  engineer.  Re- 
port.    Albuquerque,  1929. 

Technology 

Levey,  John.     Refrigeration  memoranda.     Ed. 

12.     Chicago,  Nickerson  &  Collins,  1930. 
Warland,   E.    G.      Modern   practical   masonry. 

London,  Batsford,   1929. 
Wohryzek,      Oskab.        Betriebskontrolle     der 

zuckerfabrikation.        vol.      2.        Magdeburg, 

Schallehn  &  Wollbnick,  1930. 

Traffic  Surreys 

Mitten  management,  inc.,  Philadelphia. 
Philadelphia  trafSc  survey,  pts.  1-6.  Phil- 
adelphia,  1929-30. 

Children 

White  House  conference  on  child  health 
and  protection.  Addresses  and  abstracts 
of  committee  reports.  New  York,  Century, 
1931. 

Chemistry 

Fajans,  Kasimir.  Radioelements  and  iso- 
topes.    New  York,   McGraw-Hill,    1931. 

Pryde,  John.  Recent  advances  in  biochem- 
istry.    Ed.  3.     London,  Churchill,  1931. 

Zoology 

Florida.  University.  Publication.  Bio- 
logical science  series,  vol.  1,  No.  1.  A 
contribution  to  the  knowledge  of  Florida 
Odonata,  by  C.  F.  Byers.     Gainesville,  1930. 

Lowe,  P.  R.,  and  Kinnear,  N.  B.  Birds. 
London,  Trustees  of  the  British  museum, 
1930.  (British  Antarctic  ("Terra  Nova") 
expedition,  1910.  Natural  history  report. 
Zoology,     vol.   4,   No.    5.) 

Patton,  W.  S.  Insects,  ticks,  mites,  and 
venomous  animals  of  medical  and  veteri- 
nary  importance,     pt.   2.     Croydon,    Grubb, 

Botany 

Brittonia  :  a  series  of  botanical  papers,  vol. 
1,  No.  1 ;  February,  1931.     New  York,  1931. 

Kostychev,  S.  P.  Chemical  plant  physiology. 
Philadelphia,  Blakiston,  1931. 

Werdermann,  Erich,  ed.  Bliihende  sukkulen- 
ten.  Mappe  1-2.  Leipzig,  Thalacker  & 
Schoffer,  1930.  (Sonderhft.  C  of  Reper- 
torium  specierum  novarum  regni  vegeta- 
bilis.) 

Economics,  Statistics 

Algeria.  Commissariat  general  du  cbnte- 
naiee.  Les  territories  du  sud  de  l'Algerie 
Ed.  2.     Alger,   1929-30. 

Duborg,  A.  C.  Dansk  landbrugspolitik. 
K0benhavn,  Gyldendalske  boghandel  Nordisk 
forlag,   1930. 

Knickerbocker,  H.  R.  The  Red  trade  men- 
ace.    New  York,  Dodd,  Mead,  1931. 


Lettlands  okonomist,  1930.     Riga,  1930. 
National  industrial  conference  board.    Cost 

of  government  in  the  United  States,   1928- 

29.     New  York,  1931. 
Ruiz     Albeniz,     Victor.      Monografia     sobre 

colonizaci6n    rural    en    Marruecos    espahol. 

Madrid,  Saez  hermanos,  1930. 
Sering,  Max,  and  Die tze,  C.  V.    Die  vererbung 

des    landlichen    grundbesitzes    in    der    nach- 

kriegszeit.     Miinchen,   Duncker,  &  Humblot, 

1930.       (Schriften    des    Vereins    fur    sozial- 

politik.     178.  bd.) 

Biography,  History 

McCormick,  Cyrus.  The  century  of  the 
reaper.  An  account  of  Cyrus  Hall  McCor- 
mick.    Boston,  Houghton  Mifflin,  1931. 

Powers,  W.  H.  A  history  of  South  Dakota 
state  college.  Brookings,  South  Dakota 
state  college,   1931. 

Reference  Books 

La  librairie  franchise;  catalogue  general  des 
ouvrages  en  vente  au  ler  Janvier  1930. 
vol.  1,  A-K.  Paris,  Au  Cercle  de  la  librairie 
1931. 

Timbbrman.  Directory  of  the  lumber  indus- 
try, Pacific  greater  west.  Ed.  1931.  Port- 
land, Oreg.,  1931. 

Periodicals  Currently  Received 

Ecuador.  Departamento  de  agricultura. 
Revista.  monthly.  ano  1,  No.  1—  Mar., 
1931-     Quito. 

Imperial  bureau  of  animal  genetics,  Edin- 
burgh. References  to  literature  contained 
in  periodicals  received  by  the  Imperial  bu- 
reau of  animal  genetics,  monthly.  Jan./ 
Feb.,  1931-  Edinburgh.     Mimeographed. 

The  Sheepman,  bimonthly,  vol.  3,  No.  1- 
Jan./Feb.,  1931-  Lexington,  Ky. 

Veterinary  bulletin,  quarterly,  vol.  1,  No. 
1-  Apr.,  1931-  Weybridge,  Surrey,  Imperial 
bureau  of  animal  health. 


New  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Inspection 

Offices  Opened  in  South  and  West 

The  fruit  and  vegetable  division  of  the 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  opened  the 
following  new  inspection  offices  last  month  : 

Dallas,  Tex.,  500  Post  Office  and  Court 
House  Building,  A.  H.  Polster,  in  charge. 
Mr.  Polster  transferred  from  the  Cincinnati 
office. 

Tulsa,  Okla.,  Room  303,  Central  Bank 
Building,  R.  B.  Landrum,  in  charge.  Mr. 
Landrum  transferred  from  the  New  York  ofiice. 

Birmingham,  Ala.,  Room  44,  New  Post  Of- 
fice Building,  W.  W.  Anderson,  in  charge. 
Mr.  Anderson  also  transferred  from  New  York. 

Des  Moines,  Iowa,  Room  310,  New  Court 
House  Building,  R.  C.  Lindstrom,  in  charge. 
Mr.  Lindstrom  transferred  from  the  Chicago 
ofiice. 

Louisville,  Ky.,  Room  328,  Old  Post  Office 
Building,  T.  C.  Curry,  in  charge.  Mr.  Curry, 
a  former  employee,  has  recently  been  rein- 
stated in  the  service. 


R0LLIN  E.  SMITH  DIES 

Rollin  E.  Smith,  former  administrative 
officer  of  the  Grain  Futures  Administration, 
died  in  Chicago  on  April  8.  Mr.  Smith  was 
born  in  Minnesota  in  1869.  He  entered  the 
department  in  1918  as  assistant  in  the  food 
supply  investigations.  In  1921  he  was  trans- 
ferred from  the  Bureau  of  Markets  and  Crop 
Estimates  to  the  position  of  senior  adminis- 
trative oflicer  in  the  Grain  Futures  Adminis- 
tration, which  he  held  until  he  resigned  in 
1929.  Before  entering  the  Government,  Mr. 
Smith  was  engaged  in  editorial  work  on  the 
Northwestern  Miller,  the  Commercial  West, 
and  the  Minneapolis  Tribune,  and  was  also 
in  the  grain  brokerage  business  in  Minne- 
apolis. He  was  author  of  Wheat  Fields  and 
Markets   of  the    World,   published   in    1908. 


RETIRES  AFTER  57  YEARS  IN  SERVICE 

Mottrom  Donaldson,  since  1919  in  charge  of 
the  cultivation  of  plants  in  the  greenhouses 
of  the  Bureau  of  Entomology  insectary,  re- 
tired on  April  30,  after  57  years  in  the  Gov- 
ernment service.  Entering  as  a  gardener  in 
Arlington  Cemetery,  Mr.  Donaldson  was  em- 
ployed at  the  Naval  Observatory  and  the  Fort 
Myer  Hospital  before  he  came,  in  1914,  to  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  as  gardener  in  the 
Bureau  of  Plant  Industry. 


Articles    and    Written    Addresses    By 

Department  People  in  Outside 

Publications 

Biological  Survey 

Gabrielson,  I.  N. — Now  is  time  to  begin  war 

on   rodent    field    pests.      Oreg.    Farmer,    vol. 

52,  No.  6,  p.  110,  illus.,  Feb.  5,  1931. 
Grange,    W.    B. — Winter    feeding    of    upland 

game  birds.      Outdoor  Amer.,  vol.   9,  No.  6, 

pp.  20,  21,  33,  January,  1931. 
Keyes,    Joseph. — Ground    squirrel   control  for 

the  spring  months.     Calif.  Cult.,  vol.  76,  No. 

15,  p.  411,  Apr.  11,  1931. 
McAtee,   W.   L. — James  Stewart   Hine    (obitu- 
ary).     Auk,    vol.    48,    No.    2,    pp.    323-325, 

April,  1931. 
Mills,    E.    M. — How    to    control    woodchucks. 

New  England  Homestead,  vol.   102,  No.   16, 

p.  4,  Apr.  18,  1931. 
Oberholser,    H.    C. — October    and    November 

birds    about    Washington.      Bird    Lore,    vol. 

32,    No.    1,    pp.     12-13,    January-February, 

Chemistry  and  Soils 

Bailey,  L.  H.,  and  Rowe,  S.  C. — The  chemical 
composition  of  authentic  samples  of  whole- 
wheat flours  and  modified  whole-wheat  flours. 
J.  A.  O.  A  C,  vol.  13,  No.  4,  pp.  503-506. 
1930. 

Bennett,  H.  H. — Erosion,  a  campaign  to  check 
the  wastage  of  our  precious  topsoil.  Coun- 
try Gent.,  vol.  101,  No.  5,  May  1931. 

Brewer,  A.  K.,  and  Westhaver,  J.  W. — Chem- 
ical action  in  the  glow  discharge.  V.  The 
oxidation  of  hydrogen.  Jour.  Phys.  Chem., 
vol.  34,  pp.   2343-2355. 

Brown,  B.  E. — Concentrated  fertilizers  for 
potatoes.  Suffolk  Co.  Farm  Home  Bur. 
News,  vol.  16,  No.  3,  March,  1931. 

New    knowledge    of    potato    fertilizers. 

Fert.  Rev.,  vol.  6,  No.  3,  March,  1931. 

Burk,  Dean,  and  Lineweaver,  Hans. — The 
influence  of  calcium  and  strontium  upon  the 
catalysis  of  nitrogen  fixation  by  azotobacter. 
Archiv  fur  Mikrobiologie,  2  Bd.  1  Heft,  1931. 

Clark,  E.  P. — Tephrosin.  I.  The  composition 
of  tephrosin  and  its  relation  to  deguelin. 
Jour.  Amer.  Chem.  Soc,  vol.  53,  d.  729, 
1931. 

Davidson,  W.  M.,  and  Jones,  H.  A. — Change 
in  toxicity  of  rotenone  in  solution  and  sus- 
pension. Jour.  Econ.  Ent,,  vol.  24,  No.  1, 
February,  1931. 

Deming,  W.  E.,  and  Shupe,  L.  E. — Note  on 
the  heat  capacity  of  gases  at  low  pressure. 
Phys.  Rev.,  vol.  37,  No.  2,  pp.  220-221,  Jan. 
15,   1931. 

Groggins,  P.  H. — Aluminum  chloride  and  the 
Friedel-crafts  reaction.  Indus.  Engin.  Chem., 
vol.  23,  p.  152,  February,  1931. 

Hamilton,  John. — The  technic  of  experimen- 
tal candy  batch  manufacture.  Manfr.  Con- 
fectioner, March  1931. 

Herrick,  H.  T. — Some  industrial  fermenta- 
tions. Chem.  Bui.,  vol.  18,  No.  2,  February, 
1931. 

Hignett,  T.  P.,  and  Royster,  P.  H. — Smelting 
of  Wyomingite  and  phosphate  rock  in  the 
blast  furnace.  Indus.  Engin.  Chem.,  voL  23, 
p.  84,  January,  1931. 

Jacob,  K.  D. — The  chemical  constitution  and 
citrate  solubility  of  tricalcium  phosphate 
and  of  phosphate  rock.  Phosphorus  Digest, 
pp.   7-9  April,   1931. 

Jones,  H.  A.,  and  Davidson,  W.  M. — Prepara- 
tions containing  rotenone  for  use  as  insecti- 
cides. I.  Aqueous  suspensions.  Jour.  Econ. 
Ent.,  vol.  24,  No.  1,  February,  1931. 

Kosting,  P.  R.,  and  Heins,  Conrad,  jr. — Cor- 
rosion of  metals  by  phosphoric  acid.  Indus. 
Engin.  Chem.,  vol.  23,  p.  140,  February, 
1931. 

Kvalnes,  H.  M.,  and  Gaddy,  V.  L. — The  com- 
pressibility isotherms  of  methane  at  pres- 
sures to  1,000  atmospheres  and  at  tempera- 
tures from  —70°  to  200°.  Jour.  Amer. 
Chem.  Soc,  vol.  53,  p.  394,  1931. 

Lothhop,  R.  E.,  and  Paine,  H.  S. — Some 
properties  of  honey  colloids  and  the  removal 
of  colloids  from  honey  with  bentonite. 
Indus.  Engin.  Chem.,  v.  23,  p.  328,  March, 
1931. 

Madorsky,  S.  L. — Volatilization  of  potash 
from  Wyomingite.  Indus.  Engin.  Chem., 
vol.  23.  p.  78,  January,  1931. 

May,  O.  E.,  Moyer,  A.  J.,  Wells,  P.  A.,  and 
Herrick,  H.  T. — The  production  of  kojic 
acid  by  aspergillus  flavus.  Jour.  Amer. 
Chem.  Soc,  vol.  53,  p.  774,  1931. 

Nelson,  E.  K.,  and  Mottern,  H.  H. — Pectin, 
its  occurrence  in  fruits ;  its  manufacture 
and  recent  restrictions  governing  its  use. 
Fruit  Prod.  Jour,  and  Amer.  Vinegar  Indus., 
pp.  138-141,  January,  1931. 

Some   organic   acids   in   honey.      Indus. 

Engin.  Chem.,  vol.  23,  p.   335,  March,   1931. 

Nelson,  E.  K.,  and  Hasselbring,  Heinrich. — 
Some  organic  acids  of  wheat  plants.  Jour. 
Amer.  Chem.  Soc,  voL  53,  p.  1040,  1931. 
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Phillips,  Mat — The  chemistry  of  lignin.  V. 
The  distillation  of  alkali  lignin  with  zinc 
dust  in  an  atmosphere  of  hydrogen.  Jour. 
Amer.  Chem.  Soc,  voL  53,  p.  768,  1931. 

and  Weihb,  H.  D. — Preparation  of  syn- 
thetic resins  from  alkali  lignin.  Indus. 
Engin.  Chem.,  vol.  23,  p.  286,  March,  1931. 

Price,  D.  J.,  and  Browx,  H.  R. — A  review  of 
some  recent  dust  explosions.  Quart,  Natl. 
Fire  Protect  Assoc,  January,  1931. 

Sando,  C.  E. — An  electrically  heated  melting 
point  apparatus.  Indus.  Engin.  Chem.,  voL 
3,  p.  65,  Jan.  15,  1931. 

Ursolic    acid.     Jour.    Biol.    Chem.,    vol. 

90,  No.  2,  February,  1931. 

Skinner,  J.  J. — Influence  of  potash  sources 
and  chlorine  content  of  fertilizers  on  yield 
of  cotton.  Jour.  Amer.  Soc.  Agrom,  vol.  23, 
No.  1,  January,  1931. 

Tharp,  W.  E. — The  effect  of  forests  upon  the 
erosivity  of  the  soils  in  southeastern  Iowa. 
Proc.  First  Cent.  States  Forestry  Cong., 
Indianapolis,  December  3-5,  1930,  p.  88. 

Growing  wild  cane  in  the  branch  bot- 
toms.     Montgomery    Advertiser,    March    15, 


1931. 


Entomology 


Baker,  W.  A.,  and  Arbuthxot.  K.  D. — An  in- 
cubator room.  Jour.  Econ.  Ent.,  voL  24,  No. 
2,  pp.  444-449,  figs.  31-33,  pis.  13-14,  April, 
1931. 

Baker,  W.  A.,  and  Mathes.  Ralph. — Py- 
rausta  nubilalis  Hubn.  Handling  of  single- 
generation  larvae  to  supply  parasite  data. 
Jour.  Econ.  Ent.,  vol.  24,  No.  2,  pp.  404—113, 
figs.  25,  5  tables,  April,  1931. 

Bottger,  G.  T.,  and  Kent,  V.  F. — Seasonal- 
history  studies  on  the  European  corn  borer 
in  Michigan.  Jour.  Econ.  Ent.,  vol.  24,  No. 
2,  pp.  372-379,  6  tables,  April,  1931. 

Burgess,  A.  F. — The  eradication  of  isolated 
gipsv  moth  outbreaks.  Jour.  Econ.  Ent., 
vol.  24,  No.  2,  pp.  518-525,  April,  1931. 

Collins,  C.  W.,  and  Potts,  S.  F. — Attractants 
for  the  male  gipsy  moth.  Jour.  Econ.  Ent, 
vol.  24.  No.  2,  pp.  561-562,  Scientific  Notes, 
April.    1931. 

Gray,  Johx. — The  postembryological  develop- 
ment of  the  digestive  system  in  Homaledra 
Sabalella  Chambers.  Ann.  Ent.  Soc.  Amer., 
vol.  24.  No.  1,  pp.  45-107  (pp.  87-107  are 
pis.  1-21),  March,  1931. 

Hyslop,  J.  A. — A  simple  filing  system  for  a 
State  insect  pest  survey.  Jour.  Econ.  Ent., 
vol.  24,  No.  2,  pp.  463-465,  April,  1931. 

King,  J.  L. — The  present  status  of  the  estab- 
lished parasites  of  Popillia  japonica  New- 
man. Jour.  Econ.  Ent.,  vol.  24,  No.  2,  pp. 
453-^62,  figs.  34-37.  April,  1931. 

Larrimee,  W.  H..  and  Wade,  J.  S. — George 
Gooding  Ainslie.  [Obituary.]  Jour.  Econ. 
Ent,  vol  24,  No.  2,  pp.  567-569,  pi.  18 
(port),  April,  1931. 

McIxdoo,  N.  E. — Tropisms  and  sense  organs  of 
Coleoptera.  City  of  Washington,  Smithsn. 
Inst,  1931.  70  pp..  19  figs.,  2  pis. 
(Smithsn.  Inst.  Misc.  Collect.,  voL  82,  No.  18 
[Pub.   3113].) 

Newcomer,  E.  J. — A  substitute  for  lead  arse- 
nate. Better  Fruit,  vol.  25,  No.  10,  pp.  7-8, 
March,    1931. 

Parman,  D.  C. — Notes  on  the  control  of  the 
head  louse,  Pediculus  humanus  DeGeer,  with 
benzol.  Jour.  Econ.  Ent.,  vol.  24,  No.  2,  p. 
559,  April,   1931. 

Poos,  F.  W.,  and  Smith,  F.  F. — A  compari- 
son of  oviposition  and  nymphal  development 
of  Empoasca  fabae  (Harris)  on  different 
host  plants.  Jour.  Econ.  Ent.,  vol.  24.  No. 
2,  pp.  361-371,  pis.  11-12,  2  tables,  April, 
1931. 

Simaxton,  F.  L.,  Dicke,  F.  F.,  and  Bottimer, 
G.  T. — The  lethal  power  of  certain  insecti- 
cides tested  in  Michigan  against  the  Euro- 
pean corn  borer.  Jour.  Econ.  Ent.,  vol.  24, 
No.  2,  pp.  395-104,  9  tables,  April,  1931. 

Sxapp,  O.  I.,  and  Thomson,  J.  R. — Burying 
peach  drops  to  prevent  the  escape  of  plum 
curculio  adults.  Jour.  Econ.  Ent..  vol.  24, 
No.  2,  pp.  559-560,  April,  1931.  (Scientific 
Notes.) 
Sxapp,  O.  I. — A  discussion  of  the  curculio 
problem  confronting  Georgia  peach  growers. 
Ga.  State  Hort.  Soc.  Proc.  52d  ann.  meeting 
Oct.  4-5,  1928,  pp.   10-14. 

Wade,  J.  S. — Rafinesque  in  Kentucky.  Ky. 
Prog.  Mag.,  vol.  3,  No.  8,  pp.  43-45,  April, 
1931. 

Forest  Service 

Day,  R.  K. — Protection  from  grazing  is  essen- 
tial   to    the    welfare    of    the    farmwoods    of 
the  Central  States.     Proc.  1st  Cent.    States 
Forestry  Cong.,  pp.  175-189.  illus.,  1930. 
States  Forestry  Cong.,  pp.  163-169,  1930. 

Garver,  R.  D.- — Prospective  markets  for  small 
hardwood  materials  through  mechanical  and 
chemical  fabrications.  Proc.  1st.  Cent. 
States  Forestry  Cong.,  pp.  163-169,  1930. 

Hall,  R.  C. — Taxation  of  forest  properties 
and  farm  woodlots.  Proc.  1st  Cent.  States 
Forestry   Cong.,  pp.   105-115,  illus.,  1930. 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS  ISSUED  BY  THE  DEPARTMENT 

(Please  address  requests  for  these  to  the  Division  of  Publications,  Office  of  Information) 


HOME  GARDENING  IN  THE  SOUTH.     H.  C.  Thomp- 
son,   horticulturist,    office    of    horticultural 
and    pomological    investigations,    Bureau    of 
Plant    Industry.      45    p.    illus.       (Farmers' 
Bulletin  934F,  rev.)     March,  1931. 
Popular ;  for  home  gardeners  in  the  South. 
It  gives  garden  plans,  quantities  of  seed  needed 
for  the  family  garden,  planting  dates  for  both 
spring    and   autumn   for    all    well-known   vege- 
tables,   and    general    cultural    information    for 
each  vegetable.     This    bulletin    should    enable 
anyone  to  plan,  plant,  and  care  for  the  home 
vegetable  garden  and  obtain  satisfactory  yields 
of  a  wide  variety  of  vegetables. 
WINTER  LEGUMES  FOR  GREEN  MANURE  IN  THE  COT- 
TON   BELT.     Roland    McKee,    senior    agrono- 
mist,   office    of    forage    crops    and    diseases, 
Bureau  of   Plant    Industry,    and   A.    D.    Mc- 
Nair,   assistant  agricultural  economist,   divi- 
sion of  farm  management  and  costs,  Bureau 
of    Agricultural    Economies.     21    pp.,    illus. 
(Farmers'  Bulletin  1663F.)      April,  1931. 
Popular ;  for  Cotton  Belt  farmers  and  others 
interested    in    promoting   new  and   well-known 
winter    legumes    adapted    to    the    improvement 
of  the  soils  of  that  region.     General  cultural 
information  and  benefits  from  green  manuring 
are  discussed.     Each  plant  is  briefly  described 
and  in  many  instances  illustrated. 


Han-sex.,  T.  S. — Some  results  of  thinning 
27-year-old  jack  pine.  Jour.  Forestry,  voL 
29,  No.  4,  pp.  544-550,  illus.,  April,  1931. 

Hill,  C.  L. — The  development  of  forest  re- 
search in  California.  Jour.  Forestry,  vol. 
29,  No.  4,  pp.  484-^96,  April,  1931. 

Hutchixsox,  W.  I. — Public  relations ;  what 
we  have  bought  and  where  we  are  headed. 
Jour.  Forestry,  vol.  29,  No.  4,  pp.  474-483, 
April,   1931. 

Kava>'AGH,  E.  N. — Range  management  in  the 
Northwest.  Proc.  34th  Ann.  Conv.  Amer. 
Natl.   Livestock  Assoc,    pp.    138-148,    1931. 

Keithley,  E.  S. — Colorado  evergreens  turn 
deciduous.  Jour.  Forestry,  vol.  29,  No.  4, 
pp.  614-615,  April,  1931. 

Kellogg,  L.  F. — Which  species  shall  we  plant? 
Proc.  1st  Cent.  States  Forestry  Cong.,  pp. 
213-226,  illus.,   1930. 

Kraebel,  C.  J. — Forestry  well  represented  at 
western  scientist  meeting.  Jour.  Forestry, 
vol.  29,  No.  4,  pp.  626-627,  April,  1931. 

Locke,  S.  B. — Wild-life  management.  Proc. 
34th  Ann.  Conv.  Amer.  Natl.  Livestock 
Assoc,  pp.  50-57,  1931. 

McCarthy,  E.  F. — The  central  hardwood  for- 
ests ;  a  research  task.  Proc  1st  Cent.  States 
Forestry  Cong.,  pp.  232-239,  illus.,  1930. 

Moeeell,  F. — The  25-25-50  ratio  in  financing 
fire  protection.  Jour.  Forestry,  vol.  29,  No. 
4,  pp.  520-523,  April,  1931. 

Osborxh,  W.  B.,  jr. — Improved  forest  pro- 
tection equipment.  Timberman,  vol.  32,  No. 
6,  pp.  30-31,  34,  36,  illus.,   1931. 

Pillow,  M.  Y. — Compression  wood  records 
hurricane.  Jour.  Forestry,  vol.  29,  No.  4,  pp. 
575-578,   illus.,  April.   1931. 

Robixsox,  C.  S. — Feeding  habits  and  forage 
requirements  of  Rocky  Mountain  mule  deer 
in  the  Sierra  Nevada  Mountains.  Jour. 
Forestry,  vol.  29,  No.  4,  pp.  557-564,  April, 
1931. 

Shaxk,  H.  M. — Visibility  maps  by  field  sketch- 
ing. Jour.  Forestry,  vol.  29,  No.  4,  pp.  526- 
532,  April,   1931. 

Shirley,  H.  L. — Does  light  burning  stimulate 
aspen  suckers?  Jour.  Forestry,  vol.  29,  No. 
4,  pp.  524-525,  April.  1931. 

Sixclair,  J.  D. — Studies  of  soil  erosion  in 
Mississippi.  Jour.  Forestry,  vol.  29,  No.  4, 
pp.  533-540.  illus.,  April,  1931. 

Stickel,  P.  W. — Forest  fire  research.  Em- 
pire Forester,  vol.  17,  pp.  7-16,  1931. 

Taylor,  R.  F. — Indicator  vegetation  on  cut- 
over  lands  of  southeastern  Alaska.  Univ. 
Wash.  Forest  Club  Quart.,  vol.  9,  No.  1,  pp. 
21-27,  illus.,  winter  1930-31. 

Plant  Industry 

Fisher,  D.  F. — Newer  developments  in  the 
washing  of  fruit.  Md.  State  Hort.  Soc. 
Proc.  33d  Ann.   Meet,  pp.   64-74,   1931. 

Magxess,  J.  R. — What  should  we  do  to  the 
soil  and  to  the  tree  to  produce  fruit  of 
good  size  and  color?  Md.  State  Hort.  Soc. 
Proc.  33d  Ann.  Meet,  pp.  8-24,  1931. 

Yerkes,  G.  E. — The  latest  news  about  tests  of 
under-stocks  for  hybrid  tea  roses.  Florists' 
Exch.,  vol.  76,  No.  16,  pp.  27,  40,  Apr.  18, 
1931. 


REPRODUCTION     ON     PULPW00D     LANDS     IN     THE 
NORTHEAST.     Marinus    Westveld,    silvicultur- 
ist,    Northeastern    Forest    Experiment    Sta- 
tion, Forest  Service.     52  pp.,  illus.      (Tech- 
nical Bulletin  223T.)      February,  1931. 
Semitechnical ;  of  particular  value  to  land- 
owners,   foresters,    and    others    interested    in 
growing   forest    crops    on    spruce    land   in    the 
Northeast.     Five  types   of  spruce   forest,   past 
and  present  cutting  methods,  and  the  principal 
factors     affecting     the     development     of     new 
stands    are    discussed.     The    analysis    of    ad- 
vanced   growth,    growth    rates     of    seedlings, 
composition  of  stands,  competition,  and  stock- 
ing  on    areas    cut  over   in   various    ways    will 
be  valuable   to   anyone  interested  in   the   best 
method  of  managing  spruce  lands. 
THE  PHARMACOLOGY  OF  THALLIUM  AND  ITS  USE  IN 
RODENT  CONTROL     James  C.  Munch,  consult- 
ing  pharmacologist,    and    James    Silver,   as- 
sociate    biologist,     division     of     predatory- 
animal  and  rodent  control.     Bureau  of  Bio- 
logical   Survey.     28    pp.      (Technical    Bulle- 
tin 23ST.)      April,  1931. 

Technical ;  for  pharmacologists  and  super- 
visors of  rodent  control.  Reviews  the  litera- 
ture of  thallium,  presenting  a  full  bibliography 
and  the  results  of  experiments  with  it  as  a 
rodent  poison.  In  1925  the  Biological  Survey 
and  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  began  experi- 
ments with  thallium  as  a  poison  for  rats,  prai- 
rie dogs,  and  ground  squirrels,  and  studied  its 
action  on  other  wild  animals,  bacteria,  and 
man.  The  authors  conclude  that  thallium  is 
one  of  the  most  toxic  substances  for  rodent 
control ;  that  its  effect  is  cumulative ;  that 
its  use  as  human  medicine  is  dangerous  and 
decreasing ;  that  it  should  not  be  recommended 
to  the  public  as  a  rodent  poison.  It  should 
be  used  for  follow-up  purposes  only  by  per- 
sons who  understand  its  dangerous  "qualities. 
SOME  COMMON  MUSHROOMS  AND  HOW  TO  KNOW 
THEM.  Vera  K.  Charles,  associate  patholo- 
gist office  of  mycology  and  disease  survey, 
Bureau  of  Plant  Industrv.  60  pp.,  illus. 
(Circular  143C.)  March,  1931. 
Semitechnical ;  to  provide  the  amateur  col- 
lector and  nature  student  with  a  convenient, 
safe,  and  practical  means  for  determining  the 
more  common  mushrooms  and  certain  other 
interesting  or  conspicuous  forms  of  fungi,  with 
special  reference  to  edible  and  poisonous 
forms. 

WORKERS  IN  SUBJECTS  PERTAINING  TO  AGRICUL- 
TURE IN  STATE  AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGES  AND 
EXPERIMENT  STATIONS,  1930-1931.  Mary  A. 
Agnew,  Office  of  Experiment  Stations.  152 
pp.  (Miscellaneous  Publication  100MP.) 
March,  1931. 

Issued  annually  for  State  agricultural  col- 
leges and  experiment  stations,  scientific  work- 
ers in  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
and  other  institutions  interested  in  teaching 
and  research  in  agriculture.  It  lists  the  scien- 
tific personnel  and  chief  administrative  officers 
of  the  various  lines  of  work  in  agriculture, 
home  economics,  and  related  subjects  at  the 
land-grant  institutions. 

LAWS  AND  REGULATIONS  RELATING  TO  GAME,  LAND 
FUR-BEARING  ANIMALS,  AND  BIRDS  IN  ALASKA. 
34  p.,  illus.  (col.  map.)  (Alaska  Game 
Commission  Circular  8.;  April  2,  1931. 
Gives  extracts  from  the  Alaska  game  law 
and  the  new  regulations  under  it  adopted  by 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  on  March  7, 
1931  ;  the  regulations  of  the  Alaska  Game 
Commission  relating  to  guides,  poisons,  and 
resident  trapping  licenses ;  the  Lacey  Act, 
regulating  interstate  commerce  in  game  ;  and 
other  laws  protecting  game  and  birds  in 
Alaska.  Important  changes  extend  further 
protection  to  large  brown  and  grizzly  bears, 
close  the  season  on  beaver  and  marten 
throughout  the  Territory,  and  divide  the 
Territory  into  8  fur  districts  instead  of  3  as 
formerly.  The  boundaries  of  the  new  dis- 
tricts are  defined  in  detail  in  the  regulations 
and  are  shown  in  an  appended  folded 
map.  The  circular  is  primarily  for  hunters 
and  trappers  in  Alaska  as  a  guide  to  the  game 
and  fur  laws  in  force  in  the  Territory  until 
July   1,   1932. 

NEW  CREDIT  FOR  FARMERS:  HOW  FARM  COMMUNI- 
TIES MAY  OBTAIN  FEDERAL  FUNDS  FOR  AGRICUL- 
TURAL CREDIT  CORPORATIONS  AND  HOW  THESE 
FUNDS  SUPPLEMENT  PERMANENT  FARM  CREDIT 
FACILITIES.  15  pp.  1931. 
Reviewed  in  The  Official  Record  for  May 
2,  1931,  page  134. 
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BITTERWEED  "  POISONING  UNDER  INVESTIGATION 


[edicinal  Remedies  Futile;   Ample  Feed  and  Control  of  Grazing  Are  Best  Preventives, 
Say  Specialists  of  the  Department 


Losses  of  thousands  of  livestock,  prin- 
cipally sheep,  in  an  area  of  west  central 
Texas  known  as  the  Edwards  Plateau 
country  have  been  traced  by  State  and 
Federal  investigators  to  the  plant  Actmea 
odorata,  locally  known  as  "  bitterweed." 
This  plant  is  distributed  from  southwest- 
ern Kansas  and  central  Texas  across 
southern  New  Mexico  and  Arizona  to 
southeastern  California,  but  losses  thus 
far  have  been  confined  to  Texas,  where 
the  plant  has  increased  in  abundance  in 
recent  years. 

Plant  Causes  Death  or  Prolonged  Sickness 

About  a  pound  and  a  half  of  the  "  bit- 
terweed "  eaten  in  a  day  is  likely  to  poi- 
son fatally  an  average  sheep.  Smaller 
quantities  of  the  plant  eaten  during  a 
longer  period  result  in  a  chronic  poisoned 
condition.  Even  though  the  sheep  do  not 
die,  recovery  is  very  slow  and  sheep  so 
affected  are  unlikely  to  regain  their 
former  strength  and  vigor. 

Acting  on  reports  that  the  numbers  of 
affected  livestock,  including  sheep,  goats, 
and  cattle,  have  assumed  serious  propor- 
tions this  year,  A.  B.  Clawson,  physiolo- 
gist in  charge  of  stock-poisoning-plant 
investigations,  Bureau  of  Animal  Indus- 
try, is  now  making  personal  observations 
in  Texas.  Results  thus  far  obtained  by 
experimental  feedings  of  the  plant  have 
disclosed  no  satisfactory  medicinal  rem- 
edies. The  department  advises  against 
the  indiscriminate  use  of  nostrums  which 
are  commonly  urged  upon  stockmen  at 
times  when  unusual  losses  among  their 
animals  appear. 

"  The  best  course  to  follow,"  depart- 
ment specialists  say,  "  is  to  prevent  live- 
stock from  grazing  on  areas  where  '  bit- 
terweed '  is  abundant.  Especially  after 
animals  have  subsisted  on  dry  forage  for 
several  weeks  or  months  they  become 
ravenously  hungry  for  green  feed  and 
frequently  eat  almost  any  green  plant 
available.  The  '  bitterweed,'  with  its 
habit  of  starting  growth  at  any  time  of 
the  year  when  moisture  and  temperature 
conditions  are  favorable,  is  a  source  of 
special  danger." 

Common  Symptoms 

Symptoms  of  poisoning  are  sometimes 
not  detected  until  stock  have  been 
nibbling  at  the  plant  for  a  month  or 
more.  The  common  symptoms  are  nau- 
sea, vomiting,  weakness,  loss  of  flesh, 
and  depression.  Even  as  little  as  2 
ounces  of  the  plant  eaten  daily  for  a 
few  weeks  may  cause  poisoning.  When 
larger  quantities  are  eaten  the  animals 
may  become  sick  in  a  few  hours  and 
have  quickened  pulse  and  respiration  as 
well  as  the  other  symptoms.  Animals 
suffering  from  acute  poisoning  may  die 
within  24  hours.  In  general,  the  severity 
of  poisoning  depends  on  the  quantity  of 
the  plant  eaten.  Keeping  the  animals 
where  they  can  not  eat  any  of  the  "  bit- 
terweed "    and    giving    good,    wholesome 


feed  and  plenty  of  fresh  water  constitute 
the  best  treatment  now  known. 

Overgrazing  is  Basic  Cause  of  Trouble 

According  to  the  department's  ap- 
praisal of  the  situation,  the  increase  in 
losses  from  "  bitterweed "  poisoning  is 
probably  the  result  of  overgrazing  the 
range.  This  kills  out  the  valuable  forage 
and  gives  a  chance  for  the  less  desirable 
and  obnoxious  plants  to  get  a  foothold 
and  to  increase  in  number.  Department 
specialists  emphasize,  now  as  in  the  past, 
that  animals  usually  eat  poisonous 
plants  because  of  a  lack  of  the  proper 
kinds  of  feed. 

For  the  information  of  stockmen,  vet- 
erinarians, and  others  the  department 
has  issued  a  mimeographed  statement 
containing  the  essential  facts  now  known 
concerning  Actinea  odorata,  "  bitter- 
weed." Copies  of  the  statement  may  be 
obtained,  on  request,  from  the  depart- 
ment at  Washington,  D.  C. 


Tobacco  Seed  Bed  Disease 

Recently  Reported  Not  New 


The  tobacco  seed  bed  disease  now  at- 
tracting attention  in  the  South  is  the 
same  disease — downy  mildew  (Peronos- 
pora  hyoscyami  D  By.) — that  threatened 
seed  beds  in  Georgia  and  Florida  10  years 
ago,  according  to  Dr.  N.  E.  Stevens, 
pathologist  in  charge  of  the  Plant  Dis- 
ease Survey,  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry, 
who  recently  returned  from  a  survey  of 
the  southern  beds.  Growers  should  find 
hope,  Doctor  Stevens  says,  in  the  fact 
that  in  the  last  outbreak  this  disease  dis- 
appeared in  the  late  spring  without  hav- 
ing caused  serious  commercial  loss. 

Downy  mildew  appeared  in  tobacco- 
plant  beds  in  the  United  States  this 
spring  for  the  first  time  since  1921.  A 
severe  epidemic  of  this  disease  in  the  seed 
beds  of  Perique  tobacco  in  St.  James 
Parish,  La.,  the  last  part  of  March  and 
the  first  part  of  April  was  reported  to  the 
department  by  C.  W.  Edgerton,  patholo- 
gist of  the  State  experiment  station. 
Covering  the  seed  beds  with  palmetto 
leaves,  the  method  of  protection  against 
the  cold  used  in  this  parish,  Doctor  Ed- 
gerton believes,  kept  the  humidity  high 
and  may  have  permitted  the  mildew  to 
spread  rapidly.  Some  of  the  growers 
whose  beds  were  affected  lost  heavily. 

The  first  report  of  the  disease  in 
Georgia  reached  the  department's  coastal 
plain  experiment  station  at  Tifton  April 
4.  When  first  noted  only  a  few  plants 
had  been  affected,  but  within  a  week  the 
entire  bed  was  diseased.  By  April  13  the 
disease  had  spread  to  five  more  beds, 
which  were  scattered  over  three  coun- 
ties—Coffee, Colquitt,  and  Tift.  Exami- 
nation of  many  diseased  plants  in  some  of 
the  beds,  in  which  on  casual  inspection 
every  plant  seemed  to  be  dead,  showed 
that  few  of  the  infected  plants  had  been 


killed.  The  three  or  four  larger  leaves 
wilted  down  and  died,  but  the  roots  and 
buds  remained  alive  for  some  time. 
Plants  from  four  of  the  diseased  beds 
were  set  out  in  a  field  so  that  their  sub- 
sequent behavior  might  be  watched. 

The  Federal  and  State  pathologists 
can  offer  no  explanation  as  to  why  the 
downy  mildew  should  have  attacked  cer- 
tain beds  and  not  others.  All  of  the  beds 
first  infected  were  well  isolated  from 
other  beds,  from  tobacco  barns,  and  from 
fields.  Two  were  second-year  beds  and 
three  were  on  newly  cleared  land  ;  four 
were  planted  with  locally  grown  seed 
and  one  with  seed  from  North  Carolina. 
The  locally  grown  seed  had  been  treated 
with  silver  nitrate  at  the  Tifton  station. 
One  diseased  bed  was  sown  from  second- 
year  seed  that  had  produced  healthy 
plants  in  1930. 

Present   Epidemic  Resembles   1921   Outbreak 

Search  for  mildew  in  tobacco  beds  in 
southern  Georgia,  continued  through  the 
first  two  weeks  in  April  as  part  of  the 
regular  tobacco-disease  survey,  brought  to 
light  only  one  additional  infection.  From 
April  15  to  17,  however,  the  disease  ap- 
peared almost  simultaneously  in  several 
beds  in  at  least  six  counties  and  by  the 
27th  more  than  40  beds  showing  some 
evidence  of  mildew  had  been  found. 
These  beds  are  scattered  over  13  counties. 

"  The  present  outbreak  of  downy 
mildew  in  tobacco  seed  beds  in  Georgia 
and  Louisiana,"  says  Doctor  Stevens, 
"  resembles  the  1921  outbreak  in  Florida 
in  that  the  beds  affected  are  not  confined 
to  any  one  locality  nor  were  they  pre- 
pared by  any  one  method.  Both  epi- 
demics appeared  in  new  seed  beds  at 
fairly  regular  intervals.  The  severity  of 
the  1921  infection  was  at  first  greatly 
overestimated  and  the  actual  commercial 
loss  from  it  was  comparatively  smalL 
It  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  predict  the 
behavior  of  any  plant  disease,  but  we 
have  every  reason  to  hope  that  the  1931 
epidemic  likewise  will  bring  but  slight 
losses  to  growers." 


Soggy  Breakdown  of  Stored 

Apples  Can  Now  Be  Foretold 


High  catalase  activity  in  stored  apples 
is  a  forerunner  of  soggy  breakdown,  ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Paul  L.  Harding,  assistant 
horticulturist  of  the  department,  who  re- 
cently concluded  a  series  of  experiments 
with  Grimes  Golden  apples  to  determine 
the  physiological  effects  of  storage. 
Catalase,  an  enzyme  generally  held  to  be 
closely  associated  with  the  respiration  of 
plants,  was  found  to  be  more  active 
when  the  storage  of  fruit  was  delayed 
than  when  done  promptly  on  harvesting. 
High  catalase  activity  was  apparent  in 
apples  just  before  soggy  breakdown  be- 
came evident.  There  was  no  corre- 
sponding increase  in  respiration,  how- 
ever, showing  that  the  catalase  activity 
is  the  more  sensitive  indicator  of  the 
approach  of  soggy  breakdown. 

"  Catalase  activity  is  a  good  guide  to 
the  physiological  behavior  of  stored  ap- 
ples," Doctor  Harding  concludes,  "  an 
increased  activity  pointing  to  disturb- 
ances in  the  tissues  well  in  advance  of 
their  outward  and  visible  manifestation." 
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Stage  Series  of  Dust  Explosions 
For  City  Fire  Battalion  Chiefs 


A  spectacular  demonstration  of  the  ex- 
plosibility  of  dusts  when  confined  under 
certain  conditions  was  staged  by  H.  R. 
Brown  and  R.  L.  Hanson,  of  the  Bureau 
of  Chemistry  and  Soils,  before  a  group 
of  men  from  the  Baltimore  and  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  fire  departments,  officials  of 
the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad,  and  other 
interested  persons,  on  April  28,  at  the 
Arlington  farm.  Nine  times  the  little 
experimental  mill,  built  for  the  purpose, 
was  charged  with  a  dust  brought  in  from 
various  factories — starch,  grain,  cork, 
and  aluminum  dusts  being  used  for  this 
demonstration — and  a  source  of  ignition 
was  supplied.  Unless  protected  by  enough 
vents,  the  windows  of  the  mill  were  shat- 
tered to  bits  by  the  explosion  that  fol- 
lowed and  flames  and  clouds  of  smoke 
rolled  out  through  the  swinging  vents. 
Motion-picture  machines  about  50  feet 
from  the  mill  clicked  steadily  through 
the  explosions,  while  their  operators  took 
shelter  at  a  safe  distance.  August  Em- 
erich.  chief  engineer  of  the  Baltimore 
Fire  Department,  Dr.  Henry  G.  Knight, 
Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  and 
Soils,  and  David  J.  Price,  in  charge  of 
the  chemical  engineering  division  of  that 
bureau,  gave  short  talks  before  the  sound- 
movie  microphone. 

Mr.  Emerich  was  accompanied  by  a 
large  group  of  battalion  fire  chiefs  from 
Baltimore.  The  District  of  Columbia  fire 
department  was  represented  by  Carl  G. 
Lauber,  fire  marshal,  several  battalion 
chiefs,  and  a  number  of  men  from  the 
training  school  for  firemen.  With  the 
District  firemen  came  Anders  Grill,  cap- 
tain of  the  Stockholm,  Sweden,  Fire 
Brigade,  who  has  been  studying  methods 
of  fire  fighting  in  the  United  States. 

For  such  tests,  which  are  given  from 
time  to  time,  a  heavily  reinforced  com- 
partment of  approximately  100  cubic 
feet  in  volume  has  been  constructed. 
Within  this  dust-explosion  house  dust 
clouds  are  produced  by  blowing  starch, 
flour,  grain  dust,  or  other  powdered  com- 
bustible material  from  a  number  of  hemi- 
spherical cups  or  containers.  Ignition 
is  accomplished  by  blowing  the  dust  on 
to  a  heated  electric  coil.  The  dust-ex- 
plosion house  is  protected  from  destruc- 
tion by  several  swinging  iron  vent  doors 
of  various  sizes  and  also  by  glass  win- 
dows. These  windows  can  be  blown  out 
or  protected,  as  desired,  by  controlling 
the  size  of  the  vents. 

These  experiments  are  conducted  to  de- 
termine the  proper  venting  area,  in  rela- 
tion to  the  volume,  for  the  protection  of 
the  many  industries  subject  to  the  dust- 
explosion  hazard.  They  also  permit 
siudies  of  dust  explosions  on  a  scale  well 
above  that  of  the  laboratory. 


Suggests  Ways  of  Improving 

Planes  For  Air-Patrol  Work 


Forest  air-patrol  planes  can  be  made 
more  efficient  if  specially  designed  for 
their  work,  according  to  Howard  R. 
Flint,  regional  forest  inspector  of  the 
Northern  Rocky  Mountain  Region,  For- 
est Service.  Ample  power  and  carrying 
capacity,  ease  of  handling,  and  the  best 


instruments  are  recommended  in  his  an- 
nual report  on  air-patrol  work  in  the 
national  forests  of  the  northern  region. 

"  From  the  standpoint  of  efficiency," 
Mr.  Flint  says,  "  planes  much  better 
adapted  to  forest-patrol  work  than  those 
now  obtained  are  possible.  Because  the 
job  is  of  such  short  duration  and  can 
be  contracted  for  only  one  year  at  a 
time,  it  is  perhaps  impractical  at  pres- 
ent to  procure  the  ideal  equipment. 

"  From  the  standpoint  of  maximum 
visibility,  the  plane  for  forest  patrol 
should  be  an  open,  2-place  parasol  mono- 
plane, with  the  observer  seated  on  an 
adjustable  revolving  stool  in  a  rear  cock- 
pit, long  and  deep  but  not  too  wide. 
The  plane  should  have  the  lowest  pos- 
sible stalling  speed — about  50  miles  per 
hour — and  should  be  capable  of  at  least 
500  pounds  pay  load  at  16,000-foot  ceil- 
ing. It  should  have  a  cruising  range  of 
6  hours  and  a  transparent  floor  in  the 
pilot's  cockpit,  and  should  be  fitted  to 
accommodate  an  aerial  mapping  camera. 
It  should  be  fully  equipped  with  a  high- 
class  altimeter,  air-speed  indicator,  and 
compass  in  both  cockpits  and  with  the 
other  accepted  instruments  on  the  pilot's 
instrument  board.  The  plane  should  be 
powered  by  the  latest  type  of  300-horse- 
power  motor  to  give  safety  and  easy 
performance." 


WHY  WE  PASS  ON  THE  RIGHT 


Drivers  of  the  Conestoga  wagons,  used 
as  early  as  1698  to  carry  products  from 
the  farms  of  the  Conestoga  Valley  to 
market  in  Philadelphia  and  other  Penn- 
sylvania towns,  inaugurated  the  Ameri- 
can custom  of  passing  approaching  traffic 
to  the  right  instead  of  following  the  Eng- 
lish rule  of  driving  to  the  left,  says  John 
Omwake  in  a  book  on  the  Conestoga 
6-horse  bell  teams  of  eastern  Pennsyl- 
vania that  recently  came  into  the  hands 
of  S.  R.  Speelman  of  the  Bureau  of 
Animal  Industry. 

The  driver,  according  to  Mr.  Omwake, 
instead  of  having  a  seat  inside,  rode  on 
the  lazy  board,  a  sliding  board  of  strong 
white  oak  that  was  pulled  out  on  the  left- 
hand  side  of  the  wagon  body,  when  he 
was  not  walking  beside  his  team  or 
astride  his  saddle  horse.  From  the  lazy 
board  he  could  operate  the  brake  and  call 
to  his  horses.  Coaches  and  other  vehi- 
cles of  the  day  were  driven  from  the 
right  side,  but  traffic  had  to  make  room 
for  the  wagoner,  who  sat  on  the  left. 


1930  Gasoline  Tax  $494,683,410 
AH  States  Levy  on  Motor  Fuel 


The  gasoline  tax  yielded  a  net  revenue 
of  $494,683,410  in  1930  and  nearly  15,000,- 
000,000  gallons  of  gasoline  were  used  by 
the  motor  vehicles  of  the  United  States, 
according  to  reports  received  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  Public  Roads  from  State  agencies. 

As  compared  with  1929  the  tax  revenue 
increased  14.6  per  cent  and  the  consump- 
tion of  gasoline  increased  3%  per  cent, 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  there  was  no 
increase  in  the  total  number  of  motor 
vehicles.  The  average  consumption  per 
vehicle  was  556  gallons  in  1930  and  538 
gallons  in  1929. 

A  gasoline  tax  was  imposed  in  all  the 
States,  the  rate  ranging  from  2  to  6 
cents  per  gallon.  The  average  rate  was 
3.35  cents  per  gallon.  The  net  revenue 
of  $494,6S3,410  was  allocated  as  follows : 


Howard  and  Swingle  on  Program 
Of  National  Academy  of  Sciences 


Dr.  L.  O.  Howard,  of  the  Bureau  of 
Entomology,  and  Dr.  Walter  T.  Swingle, 
of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  repre- 
sented the  department  on  the  program  of 
the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  at  its 
annual  meeting  in  Washington,  D.  C, 
April  27,  28,  and  29. 

Doctor  Howard,  who  is  the  only  en- 
tomologist and  the  only  member  of  the 
department  now  in  the  academy,  pre- 
sented a  biographical  memoir  of  Dr. 
Stephen  Alfred  Forbes,  formerly  State 
Entomologist  of  Illinois  and  head  of  the 
Illinois  State  Natural  History  Survey, 
who  made  outstanding  contributions  to 
present-day  knowledge  on  the  plankton 
content  of  ponds  and  other  bodies  of 
water  and  on  the  food  habits  of  fresh- 
water fish  and  birds. 

Doctor  Swingle,  who  was  introduced 
by  Dr.  R.  A.  Harper,  head  of  the  botany 
department  of  Columbia  University,  de- 
scribed a  new  application  of  metaxenia 
through  differential  pollination. 


AIRPLANE  CONTRACTS  AWARDED 


Three  airplanes  operating  from  two 
airports  will  be  available  for  use  during 
this  year's  forest-fire  season  in  the  na- 
tional forests  of  California.  Regional 
Forester  S.  B.  Show  has  awarded  con- 
tracts for  the  use  of  one  biplane  to  oper- 
ate from  the  United  Airport,  Burbank, 
for  duty  in  the  southern  California  na- 
tional forests,  and  two  biplanes  to  oper- 
ate from  the  San  Francisco  Bay  Aero- 
drome in  Alameda,  for  service  in  the  for- 
ests north  of  the  Tehachapi.  Both  con- 
tracts are  effective  June  1,  and  will  con- 
tinue until  October  15  for  the  northern 
section  and  October  31  in  the  south. 


$1,102,187  for  collection  expenses,  $338,- 
927,564  for  State  highways,  $96,225,637 
for  local  roads,  $20,869,901  for  State 
highway-bond  payments,  $10,179,135  for 
local  road-bond  payments,  $11,842,930  for 
city  streets,  $13,404,200  for  schools,  and 
$2,131,856  for  miscellaneous  expendi- 
tures. 

The  average  of  the  annual  registration 
fees  is  $13.41,  and  this,  added  to  the  av- 
erage gasoline  tax  of  $18.62,  made  a 
total  direct  tax  on  the  motorist  of  $32.03. 
These  two  taxes  formed  the  largest  item 
of  revenue  for  highway  purposes. 

An  analysis  by  the  bureau  shows  that 
the  average  consumption  of  gasoline  per 
motor  vehicle  was  452  gallons  in  1925  and 
there  has  been  an  increase  each  year  to 
556  gallons  in  1930.  This  increase  is 
thought  to  be  the  result,  in  part,  of  the 
increased  percentage  of  trucks  and  other 
commercial  vehicles,  but  it  has  also  been 
influenced  by  increased  use  of  the  aver- 
age vehicle. 


"  We  now  permit  children  to  have  al- 
most any  food,  provided  it  is  suitably 
selected  and  prepared,"  says  Mrs.  Rowena 
Schmidt  Carpenter,  child  specialist  of  the 
Bureau  of  Home  Economics.  "  There  are 
so  few  '  Thou  shalt  nots  '  that  we  merely 
emphasize  the  method  of  preparation. 
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WEATHER  MEN  CONSIDER 
FORECASTING  PROBLEMS 


Meteorological   Trends   and   Results   of 

Research  Discussed  at  Spring 

Meeting  in  Washington 


Several  members  of  the  Weather  Bu- 
reau contributed  to  the  program  of  the 
American  Meteorological  Society  at  its 
meeting  in  Washington  on  May  4. 

Prof.  C  F.  Marvin,  chief  of  the  bu- 
reau, pointed  out  the  superiority  of  the 
4-cup  anemometer  with  arms  about  7 
inches  long,  the  theory  of  which  he  has 
been  studying  for  some  time.  The  short- 
arm  3-cup  anemometer,  Professor  Marvin 
holds,  is  as  objectionable  as  a  3-cylinder 
engine  in  an  automobile.  Its  starting 
and  driving  torque  is  inadequate,  erratic, 
and  unreliable  at  both  low  and  high  wind 
velocities. 

Drought  Statistics  Compiled 

A.  J.  Henry,  editor  of  the  Monthly 
Weather  Review,  gave  a  graphic  record 
of  dry  and  wet  years  for  the  United 
States  and  stated  that  the  calendar  year 
is  the  best  time  unit  in  compiling  drought 
statistics.  Annual  rainfall,  he  said,  is 
the  single  record  most  easily  found. 
Drought  statistics  for  the  United  States, 
Mr.  Henry  observed,  are  incomplete  be- 
cause of  (1)  lack  of  systematic  rainfall 
observations  before  1835,  (2)  uncer- 
tainly as  to  what  constitutes  drought, 
and  (3)  lack  of  agreement  as  to  which  of 
several  characteristics  should  be  included 
in  compiling  these  statistics.  Mr.  Henry 
suggested  no  method  for  forecasting  a 
drought. 

Recent  trends  in  precipitation  were 
discussed  by  Dr.  O.  L.  Fassig,  chief  of 
the  climatological  division.  A  study  of 
rainfall  distribution  in  Barbados  begin- 
ning in  1847  shows  periods  of  rainfall 
below  the  mean  from  1847  to  1880  and 
from  1911  to  the  close  of  1930,  while  ex- 
cessive precipitation  is  shown  from  1881 
to  1910,  especially  from  1881  to  1900. 
Further  studies  along  this  line  in  other 
specially  selected  areas  are  in  progress. 

Doctor  Fassig  also  reported  the  results 
of  his  recent  study  on  frost  penetration. 
To  determine  the  depth  to  which  frost 
usually  penetrates  and  extreme  depths 
observed,  questionnaires  were  sent  out. 
About  1,300  replies,  covering  every  State 
in  the  Union,  were  received  from  engi- 
neers, gravediggers,  and  many  other  re- 
liable observers. 

Reports  on   European  Weather  Service 

W.  R.  GTegg,  who  had  just  returned 
from  Madrid,  Spain,  where  he  attended 
the  meeting  of  the  International  Commis- 
sion for  the   Exploration  of  the   Upper 
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Air,  gave  a  report  on  weather  service  and 
commercial  aviation  in  Europe.  The 
service  for  aviation  in  Europe  Mr.  Gregg 
found  to  be  along  much  the  same  lines  as 
that  in  the  United  States.  "As  for  serv- 
ice to  the  general  public,"  he  said,  "  I 
came  back  with  the  firm  conviction  that 
none  quite  comes  up  to  that  of  our  own 
bureau." 

Dr.  W.  J.  Humphreys,  in  charge  of  me- 
teorological physics,  discussed  snow  crys- 
tals and  displayed  the  proofs  of  plates 
from  a  publication  which  will  contain 
more  than  2,000  distinct  snow  crystals 
photographed  by  W.  A.  Bentley,  of 
Jericho,  Vt. 

Other  members  of  the  bureau  who  gave 
talks  at  the  meeting  were  G.  A.  Love- 
land,  in  charge  of  the  New  England  serv- 
ice ;  W.  F.  McDonald,  who  succeeds  F.  G. 
Tingley  as  chief  of  the  marine  division ; 
and  W.  C.  Haines,  of  the  aerological  divi- 
sion, who  was  the  meteorologist  of  the 
Byrd  Antarctic  expedition. 


AVIATORS  HONOR  KIMBALL 

Dr.  James  H.  Kimball,  assistant  at 
the  New  York  station  of  the  Weather 
Bureau,  was  the  guest  of  honor  at  a  din- 
ner in  New  York  given  on  April  9  at  the 
Hotel  Roosevelt  by  the  trans-Atlantic 
fliers  as  an  expression  of  gratification  for 
the  weather  service  received  by  aviators. 
Among  the  distinguished  fliers  present 
were  Colonel  Lindbergh,  Admiral  Byrd, 
and  Miss  Amelia  Earhardt.  A  repre- 
sentative of  Mayor  Walker  presented  New 
York  City's  distinguished-service  medal  to 
Doctor    Kimbali. 

The  following  telegram  from  President 
Hoover  gives  the  general  theme  of  the 
tributes  from  the  aviators  that  formed 
part  of  the   dinner  program : 

"  I  will  be  obliged  if  you  will  express 
my  cordial  greetings  to  those  present  at 
the  dinner  in  honor  of  Dr.  James  H. 
Kimball,  and,  to  Doctor  Kimball  himself, 
my  warm  appreciation  of  his  signal  serv- 
ices in  promoting  the  success  of  aviation 
in  general  and  trans-Atlantic  flights  in 
particular,  through  his  scientific  skill  and 
judgment,  so  characteristic  of  the  entire 
weather  forecasting  service  of  our  coun- 
try." 


ESTABLISH  RECORD  IN  TB  TESTING 


A  new  high  mark  in  the  official  testing 
of  cattle  for  tuberculosis  was  reached  in 
March,  when  1,325,912  tuberculin  tests 
were  made  by  Federal,  State,  and  county 
veterinarians,  working  cooperatively. 
This  is  the  largest  number  of  cattle  ever 
tested  in  any  month  since  the  nation-wide 
cooperative  campaign  to  eradicate  this 
disease  began  about  12  years  ago.  The 
previous  high  mark  was  in  October,  1930, 
when  1,320,885  cattle  were  tested.  Iowa 
had  206,822  cattle  tested  during  March, 
the  greatest  number  of  any  State  in  that 
month.  Wisconsin  with  155,152  tests  was 
second,  Minnesota  was  third  with  116,540, 
and  Illinois  was  fourth  with  111,069, 


NEW  PRODUCT  AIDS  IN 
TUBERCULOSIS  STUDY 


Asparagin,  Rare  Substance  Valuable  in 

Research,  Now  Made  Commercially 
in  the  United  States 


Asparagin,  a  rare  and  expensive  bio- 
chemical product,  formerly  obtainable 
only  by  importation  from  Europe,  can 
now  be  produced  in  the  United  States  on 
a  commercial  basis.  Dr.  M.  Dorset,  chief 
of  the  biochemic  division  of  the  Bureau 
of  Animal  Industry,  reports  the  success- 
ful production  of  asparagin  in  the  divi- 
sion's laboratory  and  the  receipt  of  a 
shipment  of  the  chemical  as  produced  by 
the  first  firm  to  undertake  its  manufac- 
ture commercially. 

Asparagin  is  used  in  laboratory  studies 
of  tubercle  bacilli  and  in  research  work 
on  the  control  and  eradication  of  tuber- 
culosis. The  organisms  of  this  disease 
make  exceedingly  good  growth  on  culture 
media  containing  asparagin.  This  prod- 
uct is  highly  desirable  in  research  work 
because  its  use  permits  the  elimination 
of  variable  factors  present  in  other 
media  on  which  tubercle  bacilli  have  been 
grown. 

In  the  manufacture  of  tuberculin  for 
testing  cattle  for  tuberculosis,  asparagin 
may  possibly  take  the  place  of  beef  broth 
and  peptone  as  a  source  of  nitrogen, 
a  change  which  would  simplify  manu- 
facture. The  department  alone  make's 
15,000,000  doses  of  tuberculin  each 
year. 

Lupines    and   Vetches   Are    Source   of   Asparagin 

Asparagin  is  a  natural  constituent  of 
certain  plants,  particularly  the  lupines 
and  vetches.  In  the  department's  inves- 
tigations, the  best  yields  were  obtained 
from  the  plant  known  scientifically  as 
Lupinus  albus.  Twelve-day-old  seedling 
plants  of  this  lupine,  when  dried,  yield 
as  much  as  27  per  cent  of  asparagin. 
Doctor  Dorset  started  investigations 
about  three  years  ago  with  the  coopera- 
tion of  Dr.  O.  F.  Black,  of  the  Bureau  of 
Plant  Industry,  who  was  the  first  in  this 
country  to  produce  the  pure  crystalline 
asparagin.  The  more  recent  experimen- 
tal work  was  done  in  the  biochemic  divi- 
sion by  P.  W.  LeDuc. 

The  process,  as  developed  by  the  de- 
partment's scientists,  involves  the  grow- 
ing of  suitable  plants,  drying  and  grind- 
ing the  stalks  when  the  stalks  are  in  the 
seedling  stage  of  growth,  extracting  the 
asparagin  with  a  solvent,  precipitating 
impurities,  and  finally  concentrating  the 
clear  solution  by  evaporation,  whereupon 
the  asparagin  is  obtained  in  the  form  of 
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small,  white  crystals  that  are  practically 
chemically  pure. 

Asset  to  Research  Work 

Asparagin  is  classed  by  chemists  as 
amino  acid.  It  contains  the  elements, 
nitrogen,  hydrogen,  carbon,  and  oxygen, 
combined  in  a  complex  chemical  group. 
Although  it  is  as  yet  too  early  to  ap- 
praise fully  the  significance  of  the  inves- 
tigation, officials  of  the  Bureau  of  Ani- 
mal Industry  make  the  following  pre- 
liminary comments: 

Ability  to  produce  asparagin  in  the 
United  States  makes  this  country  inde- 
pendent of  the  foreign  supply  and  gives 
assurance  of  ample  quantity  as  needed. 

The  quality  of  the  American  product 
appears  to  be  as  good  as  that  of  the 
imported  article. 

So  far  as  the  department  has  been  able 
to  learn,  no  asparagin  had  been  pro- 
duced in  the  United  States  prior  to  these 
investigations.  The  method  developed  is 
somewhat  similar  to  that  used  in  making 
sugar  from  cane.  Department  officials 
pointed  out,  however,  that  the  present 
market  for  asparagin  is  limited  to  a  com- 
paratively few  laboratories;  hence  large- 
scale  production  probably  would  be  an 
uncertain  venture  until  new  uses  and  a 
broader  outlet  are  found  for  the  product. 

The  results  that  may  follow  the  estab- 
lishment of  this  infant  industry  can  not 
be  predicted,  but  it  may  be  stated  that 
ability  to  make  asparagin  commercially 
in  the  United  States  is  a  distinct  asset 
to  the  scientific  study  of  tuberculosis  and 
the  wide  range  of  problems  related  to 
this  disease. 


British  Biochemist  Inspects 

Department's  Fertilizer  Work 


Dr.  H.  J.  Page,  for  many  years  con- 
nected with  the  Rothamsted  Experimental 
Station  in  England,  where  his  experi- 
ments on  base  exchange  of  soils  became 
widely  known,  stopped  in  Washington  on 
his  way  back  to  England  from  a  trip  to 
the  Malay  Peninsula  and  Archipelago, 
taken  on  behalf  of  certain  British  fer- 
tilizer interests,  and,  with  Dr.  A.  G.  Mc- 
Call,  inspected  the  work  now  being  done 
by  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  and  Soils  on 
making  granulated  fertilizers  and  on  the 
use  of  the  rarer  fertilizer  elements,  such 
as  manganese  and  copper,  for  plant  food. 
Doctor  Page  praised  the  bureau's  prog- 
ress in  improving  methods  for  the  manu- 
facture of  synthetic  fertilizer  materials 
and  devising  means  for  combining  several 
fertilizer  elements  into  single  granules. 
He  regards  as  of  special  importance  the 
work  of  the  fertilizer  and  fixed  nitrogen 
research  unit  in  improving  the  drillabil- 
ity  of  fertilizers. 


An  increase  in  agricultural  exports  in 
March  raised  the  index  figure  to  87  per 
cent  of  the  prewar  level,  as  compared 
with  71  in  February,  and  with  82  in 
March  a  year  ago.  Increased  exports  of 
all  products  except  animal  products,  to- 
bacco and  lard  in  March  lifted  the  index 
above  the  February  figure,  but  exports  of 
all  commodities  except  cotton  and  fruits 
were  smaller  this  March  than  in  March 
a  year  ago. 


New  Cheap  Fertilizer  Process 

Is  Feature  at  Chemical  Show 


A  recent  development  of  great  practical 
benefit  to  farmers  and  the  fertilizing  in- 
dustry— a  cheap  process  of  combining  two 
important  plant  foods  into  a  readily 
drillable  fertilizer  by  spraying  super- 
phosphate with  ammonia — is  being  dem- 
onstrated by  a  miniature  apparatus  and 
explained  by  W.  H.  Ross  and  C.  W.  Whit- 
taker  of  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  and 
Soils  as  a  feature  of  the  department's 
exhibit  at  the  Thirteenth  Exposition  of 
Chemical  Industries,  which  opened  May 
4  at  the  Grand  Central  Palace  in  New 
York  City. 

Another  miniature  apparatus  shows  the 
preparation  of  potassium  nitrate  from 
potassium  chloride  and  nitrogen  perox- 
ide. Advantages  of  concentrated  fertil- 
izers as  compared  to  fertilizers  of  ordi- 
nary strength  are  demonstrated  by 
charts,  photographs,  and  figures,  and  dif- 
ferences in  the  growth  of  fertilized  and 
unfertilized  cotton,  corn,  potatoes,  and 
wheat  are  shown.  Another  exhibit  shows 
how  bacteria  fix  atmospheric  nitrogen  for 
plant  growth. 

Other  exhibits  sent  by  the  bureau  dem- 
onstrate phases  of  its  work  on  insecti- 
cides, on  the  clarification  of  honey,  and 
on  commercial  uses  of  chlorophyll.  O.  A. 
Nelson,  of  the  insecticide  division  of  the 
chemical  and  technological  research  unit, 
explains  these  phases  of  the  work.  A 
collection  of  roots,  herbs,  and  bulbs  used 
by  North  American  Indians  which  are 
being  analyzed  by  bureau  chemists  is  also 
on  display. 

The  Bureau  of  Dairy  Industry  sent  an 
exhibit  showing  the  possibilities  of 
casein,  the  phospho-protein  which  oc- 
curs in  milk  and  which  is  the  basic  mate- 
rial in  cheese.  The  object  of  this  ex- 
hibit is  to  interest  American  chemical 
industries  in  the  use  of  casein  in  many 
new  lines.  It  is  already  being  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  waterproof  glue,  paints, 
insecticides  and  fungicides,  and  plastic 
goods. 


Federal  Soil  Erosion  Prevention 
Commended  by  Texas  Legislature 


Commending  the  soil  erosion-prevention 
program  of  the  department  and  urging 
continuance  of  the  practical  work  it  is 
carrying  on  at  its  two  erosion-prevention 
stations  in  Texas,  the  legislature  of  that 
State  recently  passed  one  bill  and  two 
resolutions  relating  to  soil  conservation. 
The  bill,  which  passed  the  house  and  the 
senate  of  Texas  and  was  signed  by  the 
governor  in  April,  recognizes  that  soil 
erosion  is  the  greatest  menace  to  the 
agricultural  lands  of  the  State,  and  au- 
thorizes the  employment  of  county  and 
State  road  machinery,  while  not  in  use 
on  the  roads,  for  constructing  terraces  on 
privately  owned  lands. 

"  We  recognize  the  preservation  of  the 
fertility  and  productive  capacity  of  our 
agricultural  lands  as  our  greatest  con- 
servation problem  and  responsibility," 
reads  one  resolution,  and  continues,  "  We 
commend  the  progressive  policy  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
in  its  scientific  research  into  the  grave 


problem  that  confronts  the  country  in 
land  erosion  and  soil  impoverishment, 
and  the  influence  of  these  conditions 
upon  the  economic  welfare  of  agricul- 
ture; and  urge  upon  the  department  the 
continuation  of  its  investigations  in 
Texas  in  the  manner  inaugurated,  for  the 
development  of  useful  and  necessary  in- 
formation for  the  extension  of  effective 
efforts  for  soil  and  moisture  conservation 
and  the  protection  of  the  whole  agricul- 
tural industry." 

The  two  soil-erosion  stations  estab- 
lished by  the  Bureaus  of  Chemistry  and 
Soils  and  Public  Roads,  cooperating 
with  the  Texas  experiment  stations,  are 
in  the  Black  Belt  near  Temple,  and  in 
the  east  Texas  sandy  lands  near  Tyler. 
Previously,  the  State  experiment  station 
had  installed  a  similar  experiment  sta- 
tion in  west  Texas,  at  Spur. 

At  these  stations  every  promising  prac- 
tical method  for  'controlling  or  slowing 
down  soil  wastage  by  excessive  erosion 
will  be  tried  out  on  a  field  scale.  The 
extension  service  of  the  State  and  the 
Federal  land  bank  at  Houston,  recogniz- 
ing that  the  comparatively  thin,  humus- 
charged  topsoil  is  the  farmers'  principal 
capital,  are  working  throughout  the  year 
in  a  State-wide  movement  to  stimulate 
terracing. 


NEW   SAFETY   CODES   PROPOSED 


A  new  safety  code  for  terminal  grain 
elevators  was  presented  before  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  National  Fire  Protection 
Association  at  Toronto,  Canada,  on  May 
12,  by  David  J.  Price,  chemical  engineer 
of  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  and  Soils, 
who  is  chairman  of  the  association's  com- 
mittee on  dust  explosion  hazards  in  in- 
dustrial plants. 

In  addition  to  the  new  regulations  for 
grain  elevators,  Mr.  Price's  report  in- 
cluded recommended  safety  codes  for 
wood  flour  manufacturing  establishments, 
spice  grinding  plants,  starch  factories, 
and  sugar  and  cocoa  pulverizing  plants. 

Investigations  by  the  Bureau  of  Chem- 
istry and  Soils  have  resulted  in  a  number 
of  recommendations  for  lessening  the 
danger  of  dust  explosions.  These  sug- 
gestions have  been  adopted  promptly  by 
the  industries  affected,  and  have  been 
instrumental  in  reducing  loss  of  life  and 
property  where  explosions  have  occurred. 

In  addition  to  the  committee  report  on 
dust  explosions,  Mr.  Price  also  presented 
a  report  on  the  department's  study  of 
farm  fires  and  methods  for  their  control. 


MEASURE   IMPACT  OF  MOTOR  BUSSES 


When  the  wheel  of  a  motor  vehicle 
passes  over  an  obstruction  or  rough  place 
on  a  highway,  there  are  two  impacts — 
shock  impact  when  the  wheel  comes  in 
contact  with  the  obstruction  and  drop 
impact  when  it  hits  the  pavement  fol- 
lowing the  bounce. 

The  trend  to-day  is  toward  higher  ve- 
hicular speeds,  particularly  with  the 
heavier  wheel  loads,  such  as  in  motor- 
bus  operation.  The  Bureau  of  Public 
Roads  has  studied  the  impact  forces  pro- 
duced by  the  rear  wheel  of  a  modern 
bus  operating  on  a  concrete  pavement  at 
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various  speeds  up  to  55  miles  an  hour 
and  over  two  types  of  road  obstructions. 
The  studies  included  various  wheel  loads, 
sizes  of  tires,  inflation  pressures,  rim  di- 
mensions, and  rim  widths.  The  Rubber 
Manufacturers  Association  and  the  So- 
ciety of  Automative  Engineers  cooperated 
in   the  investigations. 

The  operation  of  heavy  vehicles  at 
high  speeds  has  been  made  practical  by 
the  comparatively  recent  use  of  high- 
pressure  tires  and  balloon  tires  on  heavy 
trucks  and  busses,  says  the  bureau. 

The  tests  revealed  that  the  impact  va- 
ries in  almost  direct  proportion  with  tire 
inflation  pressure.  The  variation  of  im- 
pact with  speed  proved  to  be  different 
for  the  two  types  of  impacts.  The  drop 
impact  reached  a  maximum  value  at  com- 
paratively low  speeds  and  decreased  at 
higher  speeds.  The  shock  impact  varied 
almost  directly  with  speed,  but  did  not 
attain  a  value  as  great  as  the  maximum 
drop  impact  until  a  very  high  speed  had 
been  reached.  The  tests  are  described 
in  detail  in  the  April  issue  of  Public 
Roads. 


Michigan  is  Taking  a  Census 

Of  Canadian  Tourist  Traffic 


The  first  attempt  of  any  State  along 
the  Canadian  border  to  take  a  census  of 
tourist  traffic  from  Canada  is  being  made 
by  the  Michigan  State  Highway  Depart- 
ment in  cooperation  with  the  Bureau  of 
Public  Roads,  along  with  a  year's  survey 
of  the  origin  of  motor  traffic,  which  was 
started  last  July. 

The  main  purpose  is  to  determine,  if 
possible,  from  the  traffic  on  the  roads, 
how  much  of  the  cost  of  township  and 
county  roads  in  Michigan  should  be  paid 
by  local  taxpayers  and  how  much  should 
be  spread  over  the  State.  To  get  the 
necessary  information  on  which  to  base 
such  a  distribution  stations  have  been 
established  at  more  than  1,100  points  in 
the  State  covering  the  trunk  line,  county, 
and  township  highway  systems. 

The  system  of  numbering  motor  vehicle 
license  tags  in  Michigan  is  such  that 
observers  can  identify,  from  the  number, 
the  city,  county,  or  township  in  which 
the  vehicle  is  registered. 

Along  the  Canadian  border  are  several 
stations  where  operators  take  the  census 
of  traffic  from  Canada.  The  principal 
stations  are  at  the  ferries  and  at  the 
Detroit-Windsor  Tunnel  and  the  Ambas- 
sador Bridge.  The  information  obtained 
will  indicate  the  amount  of  Canadian 
tourist  traffic  entering  through  Michigan 
for  one  year.  The  census  also  includes 
motor  trucks  from  Canada. 

Traffic  observers  are  also  stationed 
along  the  boundaries  of  neighboring 
States.  To  drivers  of  passenger  vehicles 
entering  Michigan  from  these  States,  as 
well  as  from  Canada,  they  hand  ad- 
dressed post  cards  which  the  drivers  are 
asked  to  fill  out  and  drop  in  a  mail  box. 
The  cards  ask  drivers  to  report  the  num- 
ber of  persons  in  the  car,  the  length  of 
the  day's  drive,  the  probable  length  of 
the  visit,  and  other  information.  The 
name  of  the  State  or  country  in  which 
the  vehicle  is  registered  is  also  requested. 
A  similar  record  is  made  of  all  trucks 
entering  Michigan  from  neighboring 
States. 


World  Wheat  Demand  Expected  to 
Improve,  Say  B.  A.  E.  Economists 


A  good  demand  from  wheat-importing 
countries  during  the  next  two  or  three 
months  is  in  prospect,  says  the  Bureau 
of  Agricultural  Economics,  in  its  monthly 
survey  of  world  wheat  prospects. 

The  prospective  improvement  is  predi- 
cated upon  increases  in  the  quota  of  for- 
eign wheat  which  may  be  milled  in 
France,  relaxation  of  German  restric- 
tions, and  evidences  of  reduced  stocks 
in  Continental  European  countries.  Sup- 
plies available  in  exporting  countries  to 
meet  the  increased  demand  are  reported 
as  being  more  than  ample,  but  the  bureau 
sees  evidence  of  unwillingness  of  certain 
exporters  to  sell  on  decline. 

"  Exports  from  North  America,"  says 
the  bureau,  "have  recently  been  at  a 
relatively  low  level  of  about  4,000,000 
bushels  weekly,  whereas  Australian  ex- 
ports have  been  high  for  that  country, 
at  between  4,000,000  and  5,000,000 
bushels  weekly.  In  general,  Australia 
and  Argentina  appeared  to  be  the  weak- 
est of  the  sellers,  and  Canada  and  the 
United  States  the  strongest. 

"  The  situation  for  the  Danubian 
countries  and  for  Russia  remains  some- 
what uncertain,  but  with  the  failure  of 
Russian  exports  to  show  any  marked  in- 
crease with  the  opening  of  spring,  there 
appears  to  be  little  likelihood  of  heavy 
shipments  from  that  source. 

"  Crop  prospects  continue  to  be  gen- 
erally favorable.  Conditions  in  Europe, 
although  somewhat  spotted,  appear  to  be 
on  the  whole  not  so  good  as  last  year, 
but  somewhat  better  than  average. 
*  *  *  The  winter  wheat  acreages  of 
countries  thus  far  reported  are  approxi- 
mately the  same  as  last  year,  but  there 
are  indications  of  smaller  spring  wheat 
acreages  in  both  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  It  is  also  likely  that  wheat 
areas  in  Argentina  and  Australia  will  be 
smaller  this  year." 


REDUCED  COTTON  ACREAGE  PROBABLE 


Reductions  in  fertilizer  tag  sales  in  the 
South,  probability  of  an  acute  water 
shortage  in  Egypt,  and  planting  difficul- 
ties in  Russia  are  reported  in  early  ad- 
vices to  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Eco- 
nomics, in  connection  with  the  1931-32 
world  cotton  crop. 

"  Fertilizer  tag  sales  in  the  South  in 
December,  January,  February,  and  March 
were  31.5  per  cent  less  than  sales  a  year 
ago,"  says  the  bureau  in  its  May  1  re- 
port on  world  cotton  prospects.  "  In 
Egypt  it  has  been  necessary  to  restrict 
the  use  of  water  and  an  acute  shortage 
seems  likely  to  develop  by  summer.  Only 
meager  information  is  available  from 
Russia  as  efforts  seem  concentrated  on 
the  spring  planting  campaign  which  seeks 
an  increased  acreage.  Prospects  do  not 
appear  very  satisfactory,  and  transporta- 
tion, labor,  and  equipment  shortages  are 
complained  about.  Such  complaints, 
however,  appeared  to  be  part  of  the  cam- 
paign of  bringing  about  last  year's  in- 
crease in  acreage." 

The  bureau  attributes  recent  cotton 
price  declines  to  the  recent  declines  in 
the  stock  market  and  in  general  business 
conditions  and  to  the  fact  that  the  earlier 


improvement  in  the  cotton  trade  was  not 
entirely  maintained,  rather  than  to  de- 
velopments in  world  production.  "  The 
estimate  of  world  production  has  been 
reduced  recently  from  26.4  million  bales 
to  25.5  million  bales  for  1930-31,  com- 
pared with  26.3  million  in  1929-30.  A 
part  of  the  reductions  in  production  this 
year  can  be  attributed  to  specific  grow- 
ing conditions,  notably  drought,  that  af- 
fect only  this  year's  crop.  In  a  measure, 
however,  the  reductions  indicate  that  low 
prices  are  already  influencing  produc- 
tion." 


FEDERAL  FARM  BOARD 


A  survey  of  the  Grain  Stabilization 
stocks  made  by  the  grain  division  of  the 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics, 
between  March  18  and  April  15,  showed 
a  little  more  than  98%  per  cent  to  be  in 
good  or  normal  condition  for  milling  pur- 
poses. The  inspection  was  undertaken 
at  the  request  of  the  Grain  Stabilization 
Corporation  and  covered  226  elevators. 
Twenty  Department  of  Agriculture  super- 
visors were  required  to  do  the  work. 
They  submitted  227  detailed  reports. 

In  transmitting  the  result  of  the  sur- 
vey to  the  Farm  Board,  Mr.  George  S. 
Milnor,  president  and  general  manager 
of  the  Stabilization  Corporation,  said 
that  the  remaining  1%  per  cent  of  wheat 
not  suitable  for  milling  is  being  disposed 
of  for  feeding  purposes.  He  added  that 
the  fact  that  such  a  large  part  of  the 
stabilization  holdings  is  in  good  condition 
"  speaks  very  well  for  the  care  and  at- 
tention that  has  been  given  the  wheat  by 
our  various  representatives  and  also  by 
the  warehousemen." 


New  Dairy  Experiment  Station 

In  the  Bluegrass  Region  Opens 


Livestock  men,  business  men,  agricul- 
tural extension  workers,  and  others  inter- 
ested in  the  improvement  of  dairy  cattle 
are  invited  to  attend  the  formal  opening 
of  the  new  regional  dairy  experiment  sta- 
tion at  Lewisburg,  Tenn.,  on  May  22.  In 
the  morning,  R.  R.  Graves,  chief  of  the 
division  of  breeding,  feeding,  and  man- 
agement investigations,  Bureau  of  Dairy 
Industry,  and  Superintendent  John  A. 
Simms  and  the  station  staff  will  direct 
a  tour  of  the  station  farm.  The  work  of 
the  station,  of  the  department,  and  of  the 
State  experiment  stations  will  be  dis- 
cussed at  the  afternoon  meeting  by  the 
following  speakers:  Henry  H.  Horton, 
Governor  of  Tennessee;  Ewin  L.  Davis, 
Member  of  Congress  from  the  fifth  dis- 
trict of  Tennessee;  Dr.  A.  F.  Woods,  di- 
rector of  scientific  work,  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture;  W.  J.  Fitts, 
commissioner  of  agriculture,  State  of 
Tennessee ;  C.  A.  Mooers,  director  of  the 
agricultural  experiment  station  of  the 
University  of  Tennessee;  Dr.  Bradford 
Knapp,  president  of  Alabama  Polytechnic 
Institute;  W.  R.  Perkins,  director  of  the 
Mississippi  Agricultural  Experiment  Sta- 
tion; and  James  McCord,  Lewisburg 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  O.  E.  Reed,  chief 
of  the  Bureau  of  Dairy  Industry,  will 
preside. 
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CIVIL-SERVICE  EXAMINATIONS 

CHIEF  ILLUSTRATOR  (ENTOMOLOGY)  ($2,600  to 
$3,200  a  year). — To  fill  vacancies  in  the  Bureau 
of  Entomology,  Department  of  Agriculture,  for 
dutv  in  Washington,  D.  C,  or  at  Moorestown, 
N.  J.,  or  elsewhere  in  the  field.  Competitors 
will  not  be  required  to  report  for  examination 
at  any  place,  but  will  be  rated  on  their  train- 
ing and  experience,  and  on  specimens  of  illus- 
trative material  and  entomological  publica- 
tions illustrating  technical  entomological  and 
artistic  ability.  Applicants  must  have  com- 
pleted two  years  of  training  in  biological  sci- 
ence at  a  college  or  university  of  recognized 
standing ;  and,  in  addition,  must  have  had  at 
least  four  years'  experience  in  the  technical 
illustrating  of  insects.  Applications  must  be 
on  file  with  the  Civil  Service  Commission, 
Washington,  D.  C,  not  later  than  May  27, 
1931. 

HOSPITAL  LIBRARIAN  ($1,809  a  year).— To  fill 
vacancies  in  the  Veterans'  Administration 
throughout  the  United  States.  Competitors 
will  be  rated  on  mental  tests,  library  economy, 
cataloguing  and  classification,  and  a  modern 
language.  Persons  are  desired  who  have  a 
broad  knowledge  of  books,  the  ability  to  fit 
the  book  to  the  reader,  and  the  personality 
to  deal  successfully  with  the  sick.  Applicants 
must  have  had  three  years  of  library  experi- 
ence, certain  specified  education,  or  an  equiva- 
lent combination  of  these  requirements.  Ap- 
plications must  be  on  file  with  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Commission,  Washington,  D.  C,  not  later 
than  June  9.   1931. 

MEDICAL  OFFICER;  ASSOCIATE  MEDICAL  OFFI- 
CER; ASSISTANT  MEDICAL  OFFICER.— To  fill  va- 
cancies in  the  departmental  service,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  Veterans'  Administration,  Public 
Health  Service,  Indian  Service,  Coast  and 
Geodetic  Survey,  and  Panama  Canal  Service. 
Competitors  will  not  be  required  to  report  for 
examination  at  any  place,  but  will  be  rated  on 
their  education,  training,  and  experience.  Ap- 
plicants must  have  been  graduated  from  a 
medical  school  of  recognized  standing  not 
more  than  20  years  prior  to  the  date  of  mak- 
ing oath  to  the  application.  For  the  posi- 
tions of  medical  officer  and  associate  medical 
officer  certain  specified  hospital  service  and 
experience  is  required ;  for  the  position  of 
assistant  medical  officer  at  least  one  year  of 
practice   or   interneship  is   required.     Applica 


tions   will   be   rated   as   received   by   the   Civil 
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Service  Commission,   Washington, 
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SOCIAL  WORKER  (PSYCHIATRIC)  ($2,000  a  yearl  ; 
JUNIOR  SOCIAL  WORKER  ($1,800  a  year).— To  fill 
vacancies  in  the  Veterans'  Administration 
throughout  the  United  States.  Competitors 
will  not  be  required  to  report  for  examination 
at  any  place,  but  will  be  rated  on  their  educa- 
tion, training,  and  experience,  and  on  a  thesis 
or  published  writings.  Suitable  formal  edu- 
cation along  the  lines   of   social   work  is   re- 


quired. In  addition,  applicants  must  havehad 
certain  full-time  posteducational  experience. 
Applications  will  be  rated  as  received  by  the 
Civil  Service  Commission,  Washington,  D.  C, 
until  June  30,  1931. 

TREE  SURGEON  ($5.04  to  $6  a  day). — To  fill 
vacancies  under  the  Office  of  Public  Buildings 
and  Public  Parks  of  the  National  Capital, 
Washington,  D.  C.  Competitors  will  not  be 
required  to  report  for  examination  at  any 
place,  but  will  be  rated  on  their  education, 
training,  and  experience.  Applicants  must 
show  that  they  have  had  at  least  two  years 
of  responsible  experience  in  tree  surgery  with 
one  of  the  large  organizations  specializing  in 
such  work.  Applications  must  be  on  file  with 
the  Civil  Service  Commission.  Washington, 
D.  C,  not  later  than  June  10,  1931. 

ANTINARCOTIC  AGENT  ($2,300  a  year).— To  fill 
vacancies  in  the  Bureau  of  Narcotics,  Treas- 
ury Department,  for  duty  in  the  field.  Com- 
petitors will  be  rated  on  a  mental  test.  The 
duties  consist  of  major  investigations  of  inter- 
state distribution  or  intrastate  wholesale  dis- 
tribution of  illicit  narcotic  drugs.  Applicants 
must  have  had  certain  specified  experience  in 
responsible  investigational  work  requiring  tact, 
judgment,  initiative  and  resourcefulness,  and 
the  conduct  of  investigational  processes,  or 
suitable  legal  education  leading  to  an  LL.  B. 
or  admission  to  the  bar.  Applications  must 
be  on  file  with  the  Civil  Service  Commission, 
Washington,  D.  C.  not  later  than  June  9.  1931. 
ASSOCIATE  IN  PUBLIC  INFORMATION  ($3,200  a 
year). — To  fill  vacancies  in  the  Children's  Bu- 
reau, Department  of  Labor,  Washington,  D.  C. 
The  duties  are  to  have  general  direction  of 
and  responsibility  for  the  informational  activi- 
ties of  the  Children's  Bureau ;  to  prepare  news 
items  and  general  articles  on  child  welfare  ;  to 
furnish  information  requested  by  newspaper 
and  magazine  writers  ;  to  plan  and  supervise 
a  clipping  library ;  to  supervise  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  child-welfare  news  summary  (a 
mimeographed  periodical  issued  by  the  bu- 
reau) ;  to  plan  and  direct  the  exhibits  and 
motion-picture  work  of  the  bureau,  including 
Children's  Bureau  exhibits  at  national  and 
international  expositions.  Competitors  will 
not  be  required  to  report  for  examination  at 
any  place,  but  will  be  rated  on  their  educa- 
tion and  experience  and  on  their  writings. 
Certain  specified  education  and  experience  in 
the  performance  of  journalistic  or  publicity 
work  is  required.  Applications  must  be  on 
file  with  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  not  later  than  June  3,  1931. 

SENIOR  SCIENTIFIC  AIDE  (Soybeas  Investigation) 
($2,000  to  $2,500  a  year). — To  fill  vacancies  in 
the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  Department  of 
Agriculture,  for  duty  in  Washington,  D.  C,  at 
Arlington  Farm,  Va.,  or  elsewhere  in  the  field. 
Competitors  will  be  rated  on  practical  ques- 
tions relative  to  the  duties  of  the  position, 
and  on  their  education,  training,  and  experi- 
ence. Applicants  must  have  completed  at  least 
two  years  of  study  in  a  college  or  university 
of  recognized  standing ;  and,  in  addition,  must 
have  had  at  least  three  seasons'  experience  in 
field  and  laboratory  work  involving  some  phase 
of  agricultural  investigations,  at  least  one 
season  of  which  must  have  involved  crop  work 
with  soybeans.  Applications  must  be  on  file 
with  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  not  later  than  June  9,  1931. 

ASSISTANT  WAREHOUSE  EXAMINER  (Cotton,  Bulk, 
and  Sack  Grain)  ($2,600  to  $3,200  a  year). — To  fill 
vacancies  in  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Eco- 
nomics, Department  of  Agriculture,  for  duty 
in  Washington,  D.  C,  or  in  the  field.  Com- 
petitors will  not  be  required  to  report  for 
examination  at  any  place,  but  will  be  rated  on 
their  education  and  experience,  and  on  a  thesis 
or  discussion.  Applicants  must  have  had  at 
least  six  years  of  responsible  experience  in 
one  or  more  of  certain  specified  lines  of  ac- 
tivity. Formal  education  in  a  college  or  uni- 
versftv  of  recognized  standing  may  be  substi- 
tuted'for  part  of  the  experience  requirement. 
Applications  must  be  on  file  with  the  Civil 
Service  Commission,  Washington,  D.  C,  not 
later  than  June  10,  1931. 

PROHIBITION  AGENT  ($2,300  to  $2,800  a  year). — 
To  fill  vacancies  in  the  Bureau  of  Prohibition. 
Department  of  Justice,  for  duty  in  the  States 
of  California,  Connecticut,  Delaware,  Idaho, 
Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Louisiana,  Maine, 
Maryland,  Massachusetts,  Montana,  New 
Hampshire,  New  York,  North  Dakota,  Rhode 
Island,  South  Carolina.  South  Dakota,  Ver- 
mont, and  Wisconsin.  The  duties  are  to  make 
investigations  and  secure  evidence  of  viola- 
tions of  the  national  prohibition  act,  includ- 
ing raiding  stills,  swearing  out  warrants  for 
arrest,  search  and  seizure,  arresting  violators, 
seizing  liquors,  submitting  reports  of  investi- 
gations, and  appearing  in  court  as  witness. 
Competitors  will  be  rated  on  mental  tests  and 
an  observation  test.  Applications  must  be  on 
file  with  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  not  later  than  June  16,  1931. 


EXPERIMENT-STATION    PUBLICATIONS 


The  library  of  the  Office  of  Experiment 
Stations  maintains,  but  for  library  purposes 
only,  a  complete  tile  of  all  the  publications 
issued  by  the  State  experiment  stations.  It 
has  recently  received  the  following  new  State 
publications : 

(This  department  has  none  of  these  State  pub- 
lications for  distribution,  bat  usually  they  may 
be  obtained  from  the  stations  issuing  them.  For 
convenience  in  writing  to  a  station,  the  postal 
address  point  where  the  station  is  located  in  the 
State  is  given  at  the  end  of  each  of  the  entries 
below.) 

Fruit   spoilage   diseases  of  figs.     R.   E.    Smith 
and   H.    N.    Hansen.      (California    Sta.    Bui. 
506,      84     pp.,      47     figs.     January,      1931. 
Berkeley. 
Sap   concentration   and   inorganic   constituents 
of  mature  citrus  leaves.     A.  R.  C.  Haas  and 
F.  F.  Halma.      (Hilgardia  [California  Sta.], 
vol.  5,  No.  13,  pp.  407-424,  11  figs.     March, 
1931.)      Berkeley: 
Corrosion   of  metals  by  milk  and  its  relation 
to     the    oxidized     flavors     of    milk.     E.     S. 
Guthrie,   C.  L.  Roadhouse,  and  G.  A.   Rich- 
ardson.     (Hilgardia    [California    Sta.],    vol. 
5,    No.    14,    pp.    425-^53,    3    figs.     March, 
1931.)      Berkeley. 
A  biometrical  study  of  the  mortality  of  single 
comb    White    Leghorn    chicks.     E.    C.    Voor- 
hies    and    G.    A.    Read.      (Hilgardia    [Cali- 
fornia   Sta.],    vol.    5,    No.    17,    pp.    531-590, 
14   figs.     April,    1931.)      Berkeley. 
Commercial    feeding    stuffs,    report    on   inspec- 
tion,    1930.     E.     M.     Bailey.      (Connecticut 
State     Sta.    Bui.     325,     pp.     241  — 349  + xx. 
January,  1931.)     New  Haven. 
Utilizing   the   soybean   crop  in   livestock   feed- 
ing, a  statement  of  its  value  for  dairy  cat- 
tle,  beef   cattle,    sheep,   horses,   swine,   poul- 
try.    H.  P.  Rusk  et  al.      (Illinois  Sta.  Circ 
369,  44  pp.,  8  figs.     April,  1931.)      Urbana. 
The    budget    method    of    improving    farm    or- 
ganization   and    management.     W.    G.    Finn 
and  Z.   L.   Galloway.      (Kentucky    Sta.    Bui. 
312,  pp.  601-628,  5  figs.     December,   1930.) 
Lexington. 
Annual   report  of  the   Massachusetts   Agricul- 
tural    Experiment     Station,     1930.     F.     J. 
Sievers    et    al.      (Massachusetts    Sta.     Bui. 
271,    pp.    227-289.     February,    1931.)      Am- 
herst. 
Breeding     winter     wheat     for     resistance     to 
stinking    smut    (Tilletia    levis    and    Tilletia 
tritid).     T.   A.   Kiesselbach   and  A.   Ander- 
son.     (Nebraska   Sta.   Res.   Bui.   51,   22  pp., 
1  fig.     December,  1930.)      Lincoln. 
Infection   experiments  with  spindle  tuber  and 
unmottled  curly  dwarf  of  the  potato.     R.  W. 
Goss.      (Nebraska  Sta.  Res.  Bui.  53,  36  pp. 
February,  1931.)      Lincoln. 
The   vitamin   A   content   of   the   milk   of   Hoi- 
stein,  Ayrshire,  Jersey,  and  Guernsey  cows. 
H.    P.    Davis    and    I.    L.    Hathaway.       (Ne- 
braska Sta.  Res.  Bui.  54,   14  pp.  February, 
1931.)     Lincoln. 
Land    survey    of    the    town    of   Durham,    New 
Hampshire.      C.    E.    Walker.      (New    Hamp- 
shire  Sta.    Bui.    255,    23    pp.,    1   pi.,    4   figs. 
March,  1931.)      Durham. 
North  Dakota  weeds.     O.  A.  Stevens.      (North 
Dakota    Sta.   Bui.   243,  58   pp.,   59  figs.   De- 
cember,  '  1930.)        State     College      Station, 
Fargo. 
Soil    organic    matter    as   a   factor   in   the   fer- 
tility   of    apple    orchards.      R.    D.    Anthony. 
(Pennsvlvania  Sta.  Bui.  261,  35  pp.,  17  figs. 
January,  1931.)     State  College. 
The    feed   purchasing   power    of    eggs.      E.    M. 
Funk.      (Pennsvlvania  Sta.  Bui.  262,  15  pp., 
5  figs.     February,  1931.)      State  College. 
The  rural   tax   problem   in   Pennsylvania.      F. 
P.  Weaver.     (Pennsvlvania  Sta.  Bui.  263,  35 
pp.,    6  figs.     March,    1931.)      State   College. 
Four-H    club    work    in    West    Virginia.      T.    L. 
Harris.      (West  Virginia    Sta.    Bui.   241,  36 
pp.,  3  figs.     April,  1931.)     Morgantown. 


Dr.  George  R.  Greenbank,  of  the  research 
laboratories  division  of  the  Bureau  of  Dairy 
Industry,  recently  outlined,  before  a  group 
at  Columbia  University,  New  York,  N.  Y., 
methods  of  treating  fats  to  improve  their 
keeping  quality  and  thermal  and  photochem- 
ical methods  of  determining  the  keeping  qual- 
ity of  fats  and  oils.  Higher  concentrations 
of  water,  it  has  been  found,  produce  the  nor- 
mal hydrogen  ions  which  promote  oxidation. 
Finding  that  most  photochemical  reactions  in 
fats  and  oils  occur  in  the  blue-violet  end  of 
the  spectrum,  Doctor  Greenbank  recommends 
blue  bottles,  rather  than  amber-colored 
bottles,  for  the  storage  of  fats. 
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NOON  NETWORK  PROGRAMS 


Schedule  of  Speakers  and  Their  Sub- 
jects and  Dates  for  the  Broadcast  Week 
Beginning  Monday,  June   1. 


Network  radio  programs  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  Federal  Farm  Board  are 
broadcast  through  National  Broadcasting  Co. 
stations  at  12.55  to  1.10  p.  m.  eastern  stand- 
ard time,  12.15  to  1  p.  m.  Pacific  standard 
time. 

Monday,  Jane   1 

national  farm  and  home  hour 

Comments  on  the  Agricultural,  Situa- 
tion.— A.  B.  Genung,  senior  agricultural  econ- 
omist. 

Farm  Business  and  Science  News. — Morse 
Salisbury,  chief,  Radio  Service. 

WESTERN   FARM    AND  HOME  HOUR 

The  Grain  Market  Situation. — Frank  L. 
Lyons,  associate  marketing  specialist. 

The  Week  with  the  Farm  Board. — Dis- 
patch read  by  R.  H.  Lamb,  western  radio  pro- 
gram director. 

What  About  Camping? — R.  W.  Ayres,  as- 
sistant public  relations  officer,  region  5,  United 
States  Forest  Service. 

Tuesday,  June  2 

NATIONAL  FARM   AND  HOME  HOUR 

The  Garden  Calendar. — W.  R.  Beattie, 
senior  horticulturist. 

Lessening  Losses  from  Farm  Fires. — D.  J. 
Price,  principal  chemical  engineer. 

WESTERN   FARM   AND  HOME  HOUR 

The  Dairy  Markets  Situation. — Frank  H. 
McCampbell,  associate  marketing  specialist. 

Breeding  Curly-Top  Resistant  Sugar 
Beets. — Eubanks  Carsner,  senior  plant  pathol- 
ogist. 

Red  Spider  Control. — E.  J.  Newcomer,  sen- 
ior entomologist. 

With  Western  Farmers. — R.  H.  Lamb. 

Wednesday,  June  3 

NATIONAL     FARM     AND     HOME     HOUR 

May  Weather  and  Crops. — J.  B.  Kincer, 
senior  meteorologist. 

Foreign  News  of  Agriculture. — L.  A. 
Wheeler,  senior  agricultural  economist. 

WESTERN    FARM    AND    HOME    HOUR 

Standards  for  Grading  Meats. — W.  E. 
Schneider,  associate  marketing  specialist. 

Recent  Experiments  in  Land  Flooding. — 
A.  T.  Mitchelson,  senior  irrigation  engineer. 

With  Western  Farmers.— R.  H.  Lamb. 

Thursday,  June  4 

national   farm    and   home    hour 

The  Household  Calendar. — Mrs.  Rowena 
Schmidt  Carpenter,  home  economist. 

New  Inspection  of  Canned  Fruits  and 
Vegetables. — W.  A.  Sherman,  principal 
marketing  specialist. 

western  farm  and  home  hour 

Blister  Rust  Menaces  Inland  Empire 
Trees. — Kermit  Miller,  agent,  blister  rust 
control. 

With  Western  Farmers. — R.  H.  Lamb. 

Food  and  Drug  Control  News. — Perry  B. 
Clark,  associate  chemist. 

Friday,  June  5 

national  farm  and  home  hour 

The  Farm  Business  Library. — M.  S.  Eisen- 
hower,   director    of    information. 

The  Week  with  the  Farm  Board. — Edgar 
Markham,  assistant  to  the  chairman,  Farm 
Board. 

Second  Farm  Board  speaker  to  be  an- 
nounced. 

western  farm  and  home  hour 

On  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Markets.— C.  J. 
Hansen,    associate    marketing    specialist. 


With  Western  Farmers. — R.  H.  Lamb. 
Insects  that  Attack  your  Shade  Trees. — 
H.   E.   Burke,   senior  entomologist. 

Saturday,  June  6 

NATIONAL    FARM    AND    HOME    HOUR 

4-H  Club  Program. — Messages  from  Ver- 
mont and  Wisconsin  4-H  members,  G.  E. 
Farrell,  principal  agriculturist,  and  music 
appreciation  period  by  United  States  Marine 
Band,  announced  by  R.  A.  Turner,  senior 
agriculturist. 

National  Farm  and  Home  Hour  Stations 

WJZ,  New  York;  WJR,  Detroit;  KWK,  St. 
Louis ;  KSTP,  St.  Paul ;  WRVA,  Richmond ; 
KPRC,  Houston  ;  WJAX,  Jacksonville  ;  WHAS, 
Louisville  ;  WMC.  Memphis  ;  WJDX,  Jackson  ; 
KVOO,  Tulsa;  WKY,  Oklahoma  City;  WRC, 
Washington ;  WDAF,  Kansas  City ;  WBZ, 
Springfield ;  WBZA,  Boston ;  WHAM,  Roch- 
ester ;  KYW,  Chicago ;  WREN,  Lawrence ; 
WEBC,  Superior-Duluth ;  WIOD,  Miami 
Beach;  WSM,  Nashville;  WSB,  Atlanta; 
WSMB,  New  Orleans ;  WOAI,  San  Antonio ; 
WOW,  Omaha ;  KDKA,  Pittsburgh ;  WAPI, 
Birmingham  ;  KTHS,  Hot  Springs ;  KFAB, 
Lincoln  ;  WLW,  Cincinnati ;  WPTF,  Raleigh  ; 
WBAL,  Baltimore;  WHO,  Des  Moines;  WOC, 
Davenport ;  KOA,  Denver ;  WFLA,  Clear- 
water;  WSUN,  St.  Petersburg;  KGAR,  Cleve- 
land ;    WDAY,    Fargo ;   and   KFYR,    Bismarck. 

Western  Farm  and  Home  Hour  Stations 

KGO,  Oakland;  KGW,  Portland;  KOMO, 
Seattle;  KHQ,  Spokane;  KFI  and  KECA. 
Los  Angeles;  KSL,  Salt  Lake  City,  KFSD, 
San   Diego  ;  and  KTAR,  Phoenix. 

Western  Farm  and  Home  Hour  stations  and 
WTM.T,  Milwaukee,  broadcast  National  Farm 
and  Home  Hour  on  Saturdays. 


EXTENSION  PERSONNEL  CHANGES 

Alabama. — C.  J.  Brockway  has  been  trans- 
ferred from  extension  illustrator  to  county 
agent  in  Butler  County.  He  succeeds  James 
D.  Samford  who  has  been  assigned  to  special 
work  with  the  convict  farms  of  Alabama. 
W.  H.  Gregory,  formerly  extension  agricul- 
tural engineer  in  Alabama,  has  been  appointed 
county  agent  in  Cherokee  County. 

Arkansas. — Gladys  Waters,  home  demon- 
stration agent,  has  been  transferred  from 
Lawrence  County  to  Calhoun  County,  with 
headquarters  at  Hampton.  Mrs.  Mary  M. 
Yates,  home  demonstration  agent,  has  been 
transferred  to  Perry  County. 

Indiana. — L.  E.  Husted,  formerly  agent  of 
Benton  County,  will  succeed  K.  B.  Cohee  in 
White  County.  Warren  O'Hara,  formerly 
agent  in  Spencer  and  Hancock  Counties,  is 
now  agent  of  Hancock  County,  succeeding  H. 
L.  Yarling,  who  was  transferred  to  Law- 
rence   County    to    succeed    H.    D.    Jackson. 

Louisiana. — Mary  Vernon,  a  graduate  of 
Louisiana  State  Normal  School,  who  has  been 
teaching  home  economics  for  the  past  two 
years,  has  been  appointed  home  demonstration 
agent  for  the  parish  of  Plaquemine.  Maybell 
Hill  has  been  appointed  assistant  home 
demonstration  agent  in  Ouachita  County,  and 
Susie  Balance  assistant  home  demonstration 
agent  in  Livingston  County. 

Neiv  York. — Dr.  E.  E.  Clayton,  formerly 
plant  pathologist  with  the  Geneva  Experi- 
ment Station  and  College  of  Agriculture,  has 
accepted  a  position  with  the  Bureau  of  Plant 
Industry,    Department    of    Agriculture. 

North  Carolina. — Kerr  Scott,  agricultural 
agent  in  Alamance  County,  will  resign  July  1, 
1931. 

Ohio. — L.  G.  Wright,  former  extension 
agent  in  Madison  County,  has  resigned.  He 
will  be  employed  temporarily  by  the  depart- 
ment of  animal  husbandry,  Ohio  State  Uni- 
versity, assisting  in  the  organization  of  bi- 
monthly cow-test  associations  in  the  Miama 
Valley  section  of  Ohio.  R.  L.  Bazler,  former 
agent  in  Morrow  County,  has  also  resigned  to 
do  similar  cow-testing  work  elsewhere  in 
Ohio.  Katherine  Behymer  has  resigned  as 
home  agent  for  Sandusky  County.  Miss 
Behymer  will  marry  Ross  Milner,  extension 
agent   in   Geauga   County. 

Tennessee. — Erin  Tice  of  Sheron,  a  gradu- 
ate of  the  University  of  Tennessee,  has  been 
appointed  home  agent  in  Gibson  County  to 
succeed  Corinne  Milligan.  W.  W.  Smith, 
former  county  agent  of  Houston  County,  is 
now  county  agent  in  Perry  County.  P.  W. 
Moore,  a  graduate  of  Clemson  College,  and  a 
former  county  agent  in  South  Carolina,  has 
been  appointed  agent  in  Monroe  County,  to 
succeed  Alex  McNeil  who  resigned  to  become 
agent  in  Warren  County. 


PRINCIPAL  LIBRARY  ACCESSIONS 


Domestic  Animals,  Veterinary  Medicine 

Cotrim,  Eduardo.  A  fazenda  moderna ;  guia 
do  criador  de  gado  bovino  no  Brasil.  Brux- 
elles,  Verteneuil  &  Desmet,  1913. 

Luy,  Paul.  Chemische  und  physikochemische 
untersuchungen  des  blutes  und  serums  nor- 
maler  und  an  infektioser  anamie  erkrankter 
pferde.     Hannover,   Schaper,   1930. 

Velu,  Henri.  Equipment  des  fermes  maro- 
caines  en  vue  de  l'elevage.  Casablanca,  Edi- 
tion "  Terre  marocaine  illustree,"  1930. 

Horticulture,  Botany 

Fuhrmann,  Ernst.  Die  pflanze  als  lebewesen. 
Frankfurt  am  Main,   Societats-verlag,  1930. 

Ortloff,  H.  S.  Perennial  gardens.  New 
York,  Macmillan,  1931. 

Powell,  H.  C.  The  culture  of  the  orange  and 
allied  fruits.  Johannesburg,  Central  news 
agency  (ltd.),  1930.  (South  African  agri- 
cultural series,  No.  8.) 

Wagner,  Friedrich.  Wissenschaftliche  obst- 
baum-  und  beerenobstdiingungsversuche  in 
Weihenstephan.  Berlin,  1931.  (Arbeiten 
der  Deutschen  laudwirtschaftsgesellschaft, 
hft.  377.) 

Technology 

Congres  international  des  fabricants  de 
chocolat  et  de  cacao,  Antwerp,  1930. 
Congres.     Bruxelles,  1930. 

Chemistry 

Fischer,  Hans.  Die  physikalische  chemie  in 
der  gerichtlichen  medizin  und  in  der  toxi- 
kologie  mit  spezieller  beriicksichtigung  der 
spektrographie  und  der  fluoreszenzmethoden. 
Zurich,  Rudolf,  1925. 

Kertesz,  Z.  I.  Umgerechnete  tabellen  zur  be- 
stimmung  der  reduzierenden  zuckerarten 
nach  Bertrand's  methode.  Budepest,  Ver- 
fasser,    1930. 

Wohryzek,  Oskar.  Chemie  der  zuckerindus- 
trie.     Ed.  2.     Berlin,  Springer,  1928. 

Biology,  Entomology 

Staig,  R.  A.  The  Fabrician  types  of  insects 
in  the  Hunterian  collection  at  Glasgow  uni- 
versity, v.  1.  Cambridge,  University  press, 
1931.  (Glasgow  university  publications, 
19.) 

Stern,  Curt.  Multiple  alleilie.  Berlin,  Born- 
traeger,  1930.  (Handbuch-der  vererbungs- 
wissenschaft.  Hrsg.  von  E.  Baur  und  M. 
Hartmann.     bd.  1,  G.) 

Economics 

Baer,  J.  B.  Wool  top  futures  market.  New 
York,  Wool  associates  of  the  New  York  cot- 
ton  exchange    (inc.),    1930. 

Brereton,  Cloudesley.  The  agricultural  cri- 
sis and  the  way  out.  Norwich,  Eng.,  Jar- 
rold  &  sons   (ltd.),  1930. 

Budish,  J.  M.,  and  Shipman,  S.  S.  Soviet 
foreign  trade,  menace  or  promise.  New 
York,   Liveright,   1931. 

Cox,  Harold.  The  taxation  of  site  values. 
London,    Land   union,    1930. 

Durban,  South  Africa.  Industrial  Durban. 
Durban,   1931. 

Irish  Free  State.  Tariff  commission.  Re- 
port on  application  for  a  tariff  on  butter. 
Dublin,    1930. 

Myers,  D.  P.  Handbook  of  the  League  of 
nations  since  1920.  Boston,  World  peace 
foundation,   1931. 

New  York  (State)  Committee  on  stabiliza- 
tion of  industry  for  the  prevention  of 
unemployment.  Less  unemployment 
through  stabilization  of  operations.  Albany, 
1930. 

Wiley,  C.  A.  Agriculture  and  the  business 
cycle  since  1920.  Madison,  1930.  (Univer- 
sity of  Wisconsin  studies  in  the  social  sci- 
ences and  history,  No.   15.) 

Agricultural   History 
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NEW  PUBLICATIONS  ISSUED  BY  THE  DEPARTMENT 

(Please  address  requests  for  these  to  the  Division  of  Publications,  Office  of  Information) 


PRODUCTION  OF  CLEAN  MILK.  Ernest  Kelly, 
chief,  and  C.  J.  Babcock,  market-milk  spe- 
cialist, division  of  market-milk  investiga- 
tions, Bureau  of  Dairy  Industry.  18  pp.. 
illus.  (Farmers'  Bulletin  602F,  rev.) 
April,  1931. 

Popular ;  of  interest  to  all  dairy  farmers ; 
gives  information  on  the  best  methods  of  pro- 
ducing high-quality  milk  and  cream.  Keeping 
disease-producing  bacteria  out  of  milk,  pre- 
venting high  bacterial  counts  in  milk,  cooling 
and  storing  milk  at  low  temperatures,  and 
using  clean,  well-constructed  stables  and  milk 
rooms  are  important  factors  in  the  production 
of  clean,  wholesome  milk  and  milk  products 
which  find  a  ready  sale  and  bring  the  best 
prices. 

MACROCENTRUS    GIFUENSIS    ASHMEAD,    A    FOLYEM- 
BRYONIC  BRACONID  PARASITE  IN  THE  EUROPEAN 
CORN    BORER.     H.    L.    Parker,    entomologist, 
division    of   cereal   and    forage   insects,    Bu- 
reau of  Entomology.     63  pp..  illus.      (Tech- 
nical Bulletin  230T.)     March.  1931. 
A   technical   discussion   of  Macrocentrus   gir- 
fuensis  Ashmead.  an  important  primary  para- 
site in   the   European  corn  borer   that  is  be- 
ing imported  into  the  United  States  to  aid  in 
controlling  the  borer.     Discusses  its  discovery 
in  Europe,  identity  of  the  species,  geographi- 
cal distribution,  and  host  relations,  and  gives 
a    history    of    polyembryony    in    Hymenoptera 
with   details   of   the   technic   followed   and   ex- 
planation   of   symbols    used.      The    adult,    egg, 
larva,  prepupa  and  pupa,  and  cocoon   are   de- 
scribed  and   the   general  biology   of   the   para- 
site is  discussed.     Gives  recommendations  for 
the  establishment  and  dispersion  of  the  para- 
site   in   this    country.      Suitable    for   technical 
workers  in  entomology. 

ECONOMIC   FACTORS   AFFECTING    THE    BEEF-CATTLE 
INDUSTRY  OF  VIRGINIA.     Charles  A.  Burmeis- 
ter,   senior   agricultural   economist,    Herman 
M.   Conway,  formerly   assistant  agricultural 
economist,  division  of  livestock,  meats,  and 
wool,  and  Albert  P.  Brodell,  associate  agri- 
cultural   economist,    division    of   farm    man- 
agement and   costs,  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics.     66  pp.,   illus.      (Technical  Bul- 
letin 237T.)     April,  1931. 
Phases    of   the   economic    factors    considered 
include  the  early  development  of  the  local  in- 
dustry,   the    rise    and    decline    of    our    export 
trade  in   cattle  and  beef  and   the  changes   in 
the      beef-cattle      industry      throughout      the 
United    States,    distribution    of   cattle   in    Vir- 
ginia, methods  of  finishing  steers,  methods  of 
buying     and     selling     cattle,     market    outlets, 
transportation,    seasonal    movements    of    Vir- 
ginia   cattle,    production    records    of    selected 
shipments,   marketing  costs  of  competing  cat- 
tle,  comparison   of  prices   at  Jersey  City   and 
Chicago,  market  grades,  competition  and  trade 
opinions,    and    the    possibilities    of    increasing 
returns   on    Virginia    steers   by   improving   the 
grade.      Recommendations   are  given. 

APANTELES  THOMPSONI  LYLE,  A  BRACONID  PARA- 
SITE  OF  THE  EUROPEAN  CORN  BORER.  Arlo  M. 
Vance,  assistant  entomologist,  division  of 
cereal  and  forage  insects,  Bureau  of  Ento- 
mology. 28  pp..  illus.  (Technical  Bulletin 
233T.)      April,   1931. 

A  comprehensive  technical  report  on  in- 
vestigations conducted  at  the  laboratory  of 
the  Bureau  of  Entomology  at  Hyeres,  Var, 
Prance,  since  1920  on  a  braconid  parasite  im- 
portant in  the  control  of  the  European  corn 
borer.  In  addition  to  the  treatment  usual  in 
publications  of  this  character  there  are  in- 
cluded discussion  of  the  economic  importance 
of  thelyotoky  in  the  hymenopterous  parasites 
and  a  review  of  unusual  interest  of  methods 
of  quantity  collection  and  shipment.  A  list 
of  published  papers  cited,  comprising  32  titles, 
is  included.  Suitable  for  distribution  to  tech- 
nical workers  interested  in  the  study  of  bene- 
ficial parasitic  insects. 

TREE  HOPPERS  AND  THEIR  CONTROL  IN  THE  OR- 
CHARDS   OF    THE    PACIFIC    NORTHWEST.      M.    A. 

Yothers,  associate  entomologist,  division  of 
deciduous  fruit  insects.  Bureau  of  Entomol- 
ogy. 15  pp.,  illus.  (Circular  106C,  rev.) 
March,  1931. 

Deals  chiefly  with  three  species  of  tree 
hoppers  causing  important  injurv  to  twigs  of 
fruit  trees  in  the  Northwest,  the  more  im- 
portant species  are  the  buffalo  tree  hopper,  the 
green  clover  tree  hopper,  and  the  dark-colored 
tree  hopper.  Twelve  other  species  are  men- 
tioned  incidentally.     The   injury   to   the   fruit 


trees  consists  of  scarring  and  weakening  of 
the  twigs,  caused  by  the  egg  laying  of  the  adult 
tree  hoppers.  These  insects  feed  during  their 
growing  period  almost  entirely  on  herbaceous 
vegetation,  especially  on  alfalfa  and  sweet 
clover,  as  well  as  on  certain  grasses  and  weeds. 
Two  methods  of  control  are  suggested :  (1) 
A  thorough  dormant  application  of  4  per  cent 
lubricating  oil  emulsion,  which  kills  70  to  100 
per  cent  of  the  eggs  in  the  twigs;  (2)  clean 
cultivation  where  practicable,  to  eliminate  the 
vegetation   on  which   these  tree  hoppers   feed. 

EXTENSION  WORK  IN  COOPERATIVE  MARKETING. 
E.  B.  Derrick,  cooperative  marketing  spe- 
cialist, Office  of  Cooperative  Extension 
Work.  40  pp.  (Circular  159C.)  March, 
1931. 

Reviews  briefly  the  development  of  extension 
work  in  marketing  in  the  cooperative  exten- 
sion work  of  the  department  and  the  State 
agricultural  colleges,  outlines  ways  in  which 
county  agents  and  extension  marketing  econo- 
mists may  assist  in  furthering  the  cooperative 
marketing  movement,  and  discusses  marketing 
extension  work  by  commodities.  Educational 
methods  followed  by  extension  workers  in  as- 
sisting cooperative  marketing  associations  are 
also  described. 

BULK  AND   SACK  HANDLING   OF   GRAIN   IN  THE  PA- 
CIF1C    COAST    STATES.     E.    N.    Bates,    senior 
marketing  specialist,  and  G.  P.  Bodnar.  as- 
sociate marketing  specialist,  grain  division. 
Bureau   of  Agricultural   Economics,   and    E. 
J.     Stirniman,    formerly    associate    agricul- 
tural engineer,  University  of  California.     28 
pp.,   illus.      (Circular  161C.)      March,   1931. 
Explains    why    the    sack    system    developed, 
traces   the  developments   in   modern   transpor- 
tation that  favor  bulk  handling,  and  indicates 
some    of    the    savings    that    may    be    possible 
when    conditions    all    along    the    line    are    ad- 
justed to  bulk  handling. 

VARIETY  TESTS  OF  SUGARCANES  IN  LOUISIANA  DUR- 
ING THE  CROP  YEAR  1928-29.  George  Arce- 
neaux.  agent,  and  R.  T.  Gibbens.  assistant 
agronomist,  office  of  sugar  plants.  Bureau  of 
Plant  Industry.  24  pp.  (Circular  162C.) 
April,  1931. 

Semitechnical ;  gives  the  results  of  com- 
parative trials  of  varieties  of  sugarcane  under 
varying  soil  and  rainfall  conditions  at  five 
locations  in  Louisiana  in  the  crou  year 
1928-29.  It  includes  comparative  data  on 
plant  and  stubble  cane  of  the  four  P.  O.  J. 
varieties  grown  commercially,  on  two  new 
varieties.  C.  P.  807  and  Co.  281.  released  in 
October,  1930,  for  commercial  culture,  and  on 
numerous  other  new  varieties  not  yet  re- 
leased. It  also  gives  results  of  experimental 
field-practice  studies.  Of  value  to  all  sugar- 
cane growers  in  the  United  States,  particu- 
larly in  Louisiana. 

PINE-TREE  TREASURES.  Nina  Owen,  administra- 
tive assistant,  Region  7,  Branch  of  Public 
Relations,  Forest  Service.  14  p..  illus. 
(Miscellaneous  Publication  106MP.)  April. 
1931. 

Presents  in  a  popular  way  the  story  of  the 
naval-stores  industry,  pointing  out  the  value 
of  the  products  and  the  need  for  renewing 
and  protecting  the  pine  forests  that  yield 
them.  It  describes  ancient  methods  and  uses, 
the  infant  industry  of  colonial  time,  the 
growth  of  the  industry,  the  modern  improved 
methods  of  turpentining  and  protection  from 
fire,  and  modern  industrial  uses  of  naval-stores 
products.  A  number  of  good  illustrations  em- 
phasize the  text  story. 

AN  EXPLANATION  OF  AMERICAN  LUMBER  STAND- 
ARDS. C.  V.  Sweet,  principal  engineer,  in 
charge  section  of  industrial  investigations, 
Forest  Products  Laboratory,  branch  of  re- 
search, Forest  Service.  12  pp.,  illus.  (Mis- 
cellaneous Publication  107— MP.)  March, 
1931. 

Semitechnical ;  intended  primarily  to  show 
the  farmer,  contractor,  or  layman  builder  the 
object  of  lumber  standardization.  It  makes 
clear  the  advantage  of  buying  lumber  that  has 
been  graded  to  meet  requirements  of  the 
nationally  adopted  American  lumber  standard 
and  tells  how  regional  grading  specifications 
differing  from  one  another  in  details  may  yet 
be  in  accord  with  the  master  provisions  of  the 
standards.  It  tells  where  rules  of  the  regional 
associations  can  be  obtained  and  summarizes 
the  classes  of  lumber  approved  under  the 
standards. 


INFORMATION  FOR  THE  GUIDANCE  OF  FIELD  MEN 
AND  C00PERAT0RS  OF  THE  BUREAU  OF  BIOLOG- 
ICAL SURVEY  ENGAGED  IN  THE  CONTROL  OF  IN- 
JURIOUS   RODENTS    AND    PREDATORY    ANIMALS. 

Prepared    under    the    direction    of    Paul    G. 
Redington,  chief,  Bureau  of  Biological   Sur- 
vey, in  the  division  of  predatory-animal  and 
rodent  control,   Stanley  P.  Young,   principal 
biologist,   in  charge.     8  pp.      (Miscellaneous 
Publication  115-MP.)      April,  1931. 
Compilation  of  specific  directions  and  state- 
ments as  to  policy  issued  from  time   to   time 
since  the  beginning  of  Federal  cooperative  con- 
trol  work   in    1915 ;    states    the   problem ;    ex- 
plains  the  bureau's   functions,   its   attitude   of 
cooperation  with   States,   and  its   objective  as 
control  rather  than  eradication  ;  and  lists  the 
animals    on   the   program.     Gives   instructions 
on  field  practices,  with  particular  attention  to 
precautions  in  using  poisons  of  possible  danger 
to    persons,    domestic   stock,    or   harmless   and 
beneficial  wild  life. 

SOIL  SURVEY  OF  THE  ARKANSAS  VALLEY  AREA, 
COLORADO.  (No.  24,  Series  1926.)  A.  T.  Sweet, 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  in 
charge,  and  Wayne  Inman,  Colorado  Agri- 
cultural Experiment  Station.  46  pp.,  illus. 
1930. 

SOIL  SURVEY  OF  THE  CAMDEN  AREA,  NEW  JERSEY. 

(No.  28,  Series  1926.  i  R.  T.  Avon  Burke, 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  in  charge, 
and  L.  L.  Lee,  New  Jersey  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station.     35  p.,  illus.     1931. 

SOIL  SURVEY  OF  TUSCOLA  COUNTY,  MICHIGAN. 
(No.   29,   Series    1926.)     E.   B.   Deeter,   United 

States  Department  of  Agriculture,  in  charge, 
and  A.  E.  Matthews,  Michigan  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station.     40  pp.,  illus.     1931. 

SOIL  SURVEY  OF  THE  SALT  RIVER  VALLEY  AREA, 
ARIZONA.  (No.  32,  Series  1926.)  W.  G. 
Harper,  in  charge,  F.  O.  Youngs,  and  A.  T. 
Strahorn,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
and  S.  W.  Armstrong  and  H.  C.  Schwalen, 
University  of  Arizona.     55  p..   illus.     1931. 

SOIL  SURVEY  OF  BUCHANAN  COUNTY,  IOWA.  (No. 
33,  Series  1926.)  T.  H.  Benton,  Iowa  Agri- 
cultural Experiment  Station,  in  charge,  and 
M.  H.  Layton  and  J.  H.  Zentmire,  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture.  38  p., 
illus.     1931. 

SOIL  SURVEY  OF  HAMPSHIRE  COUNTY,  W.  VA.      (No. 

9.  Series  1927.)  B.  H.  Williams.  33  pp., 
illus.      1931. 

SOIL  SURVEY  OF  HAMILTON  COUNTY,  NEBRASKA. 
(No.  10,  Series  1927.)  A.  W.  Goke,  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  in  charge,  and 
W.  H.  Buckhannan,  Nebraska  Soil  Survey. 
26  pp.,  illus.     1931. 

SOIL  SURVEY  OF  THE  DEMING  AREA,  NEW  MEXICO. 

(No.  2,  Series  1928.)  A.  T.  Sweet,  in 
charge,  and  E.  N.  Poulson.  20  p.,  illus. 
1931. 

JOURNAL  OF  AGRICULTURAL  RESEARCH,  Vol.  42, 
No.  5.     Ilks.     March  1,  1931. 

Contexts : 

Genetic  factors  for  pigmentation  in  the 
onion  and  their  relation  to  disease  resistance. 
Key  No.  Wis.-51.     G.  H.  Rieman. 

Extension  of  Pearson's  correlation  method 
to  intraclass  and  interclass  relationships. 
Key  No.  G-755.  J.  Arthur  Harris  and 
Borghild  Gunstad. 

Development  of  brown  canker  of  roses. 
Key  No.  G-756.     Anna  E.  Jenkins. 

Control  of  moisture  content  of  air  and  wood 
in  fresh-air  chambers.  Key  No.  G— 757.  Ira 
Hatfield. 

Inheritance  of  resistance  to  bunt,  Tilletin 
tritk-i,  in  hybrids  of  White  Federation  and 
Banner  Berkeley  wheats.  Key  No.  G— 759. 
Fred  N.   Briggs. 

No.  6.     Illus.     March  15,  1931. 

Contexts : 

A  genetic  study  of  wheat  X  rye  hybrids 
and  back  crosses.  Key  No.  G-763.  Victor  H. 
FlorelL 

A  cytological  study  of  wheat  X  rye  hybrids 
and  back  crosses.  Key  No.  G-764.  Victor  H. 
Florell. 

The  effect  of  calcium  fluoride  and  phosphate 
rock  on  the  calcium  retention  of  young  grow- 
ing pigs.  Key  No.  I11.-43.  F.  J.  McClure 
and  H.   H.   Mitchell. 

Effect  of  the  structure  and  moisture  of 
plant  containers  on  the  temperature  of  their 
soil  contents.  Key  No.  Mass.-28.  Linus  H. 
Jones. 

No.  7.     Illus.     April  1,  1931. 

Contexts : 

Reactions  of  the  honeybee  to  light.  Key  No. 
K-215.     Lloyd  M.  Bertholf. 

The  value  of  alfalfa  as  a  source  of  vitamin 
A  in  sorghum-grain  rations.  Key  No.  Ariz. — 5. 
Margaret  Cammack  Smith  and  Mabel  L.  Lynott, 
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Urinary  calculi  in  sheep.     Key  No.  Ind. — 19. 
B.  E.  Pontius,  R.  H.  Carr,  and  L.  P.  Doyle. 
No.  8.     Ulns.    April  15,  1931. 

Contents : 

Early  defloration  as  a  metliod  of  increasing 
cotton  yields,  and  the  relation  of  fruitfulness 
to  fiber  and  boll  characters.  Key  No.  G-765. 
Frank  M.  Eaton. 

Some  nemic  parasites  (Oxyuridae)  of  cole- 
opterous larvae.  Key  No.  G—  767.  J.  R. 
Christie. 

Growth  habit  and  yield  in  wheat  as  influ- 
enced by  time  of  seeding.  Key  No.  G— 768. 
B.  B.  Bayles  and  J.  F.   Martin. 

The  vitamin  A  content  of  oats.  Key  No. 
I11.-44.     Clara  R.  Meyer  and  Rossleene  Arnold. 

Inheritance  in  a  wheat  cross  between  hybrid 
128  X  White  Odessa  and  Kanred.  Key  No. 
Utah-25.  George  Stewart  and  R.  W.  Wood- 
ward. 

MIGRATORY-BIRD  TREATY-ACT  REGULATIONS  AND 
TEXT  OF  FEDERAL  LAWS  RELATING  TO  GAME  AND 
BIRDS.  Bureau  of  Biological  Survey.  18 
pp.      (S.  R.  A. — B.  S.  75.)     April,  1931. 

PUNT  MATERIAL  INTRODUCED  BY  THE  OFFICE  OF 
FOREIGN  PLANT  INTRODUCTION,  BUREAU  OF 
PLANT  INDUSTRY,  JULY  1  TO  SEPTEMBER  30, 
1929  (Nos.  80811-81619).  (Inventory  No.  100.) 
44  pp.     April,  1931. 

INFORMATION,  INSTRUCTIONS,  RULINGS,  ETC.,  CON- 
CERNING THE  WORK  OF  THE  BUREAU  OF  ANIMAL 
INDUSTRY,  MARCH,  1931.  pp.  23-33.  (S.  R. 
A.— B.  A.  I.  287.)     April,  1931. 

REGULATIONS  FOR  THE  ENFORCEMENT  OF  THE  TEA 
ACT.  Food  and  Drug  Administration.  9  pp. 
S.  R.  A.,  T.  No.  1,  rev.)     April,  1931. 

NOTICES  OF  JUDGMENT  UNDER  THE  FOOD  AND 
DRUGS  ACT.  Food  and  Drug  Administration, 
pp.  375-416.  (N.  J.,  F.  D.  17601-17050.) 
April,  1931.  pp.  417-439.  (N.  J.,  F.  D. 
17651-17700.)      April,  1931. 

NOTICES  OF  JUDGMENT  UNDER  THE  FOOD  AND 
DRUGS  ACT.  Food  and  Drug  Administration. 
pp.  441-463.  (N.  J.,  F.  D.  17701-17750.) 
April,  1931. 


Articles   and   Written   Addresses    By 

Department  People  in  Outside 

Publications 

Agricultural   Economics 

Edwards,    Brice. — The   motor   truck   and   the 

small    fruit    industry,    Amer.    Fruit    Grower, 

April,   1931,   p.   8. 
. — Shipping   vegetables    in    mixed    cars, 

Market  Growers'  Jour.,  April  1,  1931,  p.  264. 
Powers,   G.  H. — New    England   label   aids   eg;; 

marketing,    O.    K.    Poultry    Culture,    April, 

1931,   p.   9. 
Viehmann,  C.  M. — The  farm  forecast  for  1931, 

Central-Western  Banker,  March,  1931,  p.  6. 

Plant    Industry 

Bergman,  H.  F. — The  relation  of  oxygen  con- 
tent of  water  to  flooding  injury  in  cran- 
berry culture.  Amer.  Cranberry  Growers' 
Assoc.  Proc.  61st  Ann.  Meet.,  pp.  6-11,  14. 
1931. 

Darrow,  G.  M. — Berry  growing  from  a  na- 
tional viewpoint.  Wash.  State  Hort.  Assoc. 
Proc.   26th  Ann.   Meet.,    1930,   pp.   187-190. 

Diehl,  H.  C. — Frozen  pack  of  fruits  and  vege- 
tables in  retail  packages.  Wash.  State  Hort 
Assoc.  Proc.  26th  Ann.  Meet.,  1930,  pp.  213- 
217. 


INSECT  PEST  SURVEY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

(Reports  Received  May  1) 


. — Use  of  sprinklers  in  orchard  irriga- 
tion. Wash.  State  Hort.  Assoc.  Proc.  26th 
Ann.    Meet.,    1930,    pp.    51-53. 

Harley,  C.  P.,  and  Reeves,  E.  L. — Observa- 
tions of  apple  and  pear  diseases  under  over- 
head irrigation.  Wash.  State  Hort.  Assoc. 
Proc.   26th   Ann.    Meet.,    1930,   pp.   48-50. 

Reeves,  E.  L.  (with  W.  J.  Hammil,  Wenoka 
Federation). — Control  of  powdery  mildew  on 
Anjou  pears.  Wash.  State  Hort.  Assoc.  26th 
Ann.  Meet.,  1930,  pp.  85-86. 

Schuster,  C.  E. — Requirements  of  filberts  and 
other  nuts.  Wash.  State  Hort.  Assoc.  Proc 
26th  Ann.  Meet.,    1930,   pp.   218-220. 

Wright,  C.  C. — Comparison  of  sprinkler  and 
furrow  system  of  irrigation  on  water  pene- 
tration. Wash.  State  Hort.  Assoc.  Proc 
26th  Ann.   Meet.,  1930,   pp.   30-37. 


The  variable  composition  of  cotton  seed 
is  shown  in  a  mimeographed  report  of  a  studv 
on  that  subject,  made  by  G.  S.  Meloy  of  the 
Bureau   of   Agricultural    Economics. 


The  Bureau  of  Entomology  provides  an  information  service  on  insect  conditions 
throughout  the  United  States.  It  collects  information  on  relative  abundance  and 
distribution  and  associated  weather  conditions,  and  issues  a  monthly  bulletin  from 
March  to  November,  inclusive,  extending  this  information  to  entomological  and  agri- 
cultural agencies  throughout  the  country.  By  cooperative  arrangement  with  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada  the  survey  also  keeps  its 
clientele  informed  on  insect  conditions  in  the  Dominion. 

Readers  of  The  Official  Record  are  asked  to  assist  in  this  service  by  reporting 
unusual  insect  conditions  to  the  Insect  Pest  Survey,  Bureau  of  Entomology,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  or  to  the  State  survey  collaborators,  who  are  the  entomologists  of  the 
States,  the  State  departments  of  agriculture,  the  State  experiment  stations,  the  agri- 
cultural colleges,  or  the  county  horticultural  commissions. 


Cutworms. — The  usual  reports  of  more  or 
less  serious  damage  were  received  from  prac- 
tically all  parts  of  the  United  States.  Un- 
usual damage  was  reported  from  North 
Carolina,  North  Dakota,  Nebraska,  Montana, 
and  parts  of  Idaho. 

Hessian  Fly. — Serious  infestations  are  re- 
ported from  western  Illinois,  part  of  the 
Platte  Valley  in  Nebraska,  and  limited  areas 
in  Iowa.  In  Henderson  County,  111.,  consid- 
erable wheat  is  being  plowed  out  on  account 
of  infestation. 

Chinch  Bug. — During  the  middle  of  April 
migration  into  the  fields  in  Illinois  started. 
By  the  middle  of  the  month  migration  was 
observed  in  Missouri  and  Kansas.  There  is  a 
decided  indication  of  serious  trouble  in  south- 
eastern Kansas. 

Clover-Leaf  Weevil  is  reported  as  very  abun- 
dant in  central  Illinois  and  parts  of  Iowa, 
Missouri,    Kentucky,    and    Kansas. 

Pea  Aphid  is  reported  in  outbreak  numbers 
in  parts  of  Kansas  and  northeastern  Arkansas, 
Arizona,  and  southern  California.  Isolated  in- 
festations were  reported  from  Mississippi.  The 
infestation  reported  last  month  from  the 
Willamette  Valley  of  Oregon  increased  mate- 
rially during  late  March. 

Shot-Hole  Borer. — Damage  is  reported  to  be 
unusually  severe  in  Ohio  this  spring.  In  view 
of  the  drought  of  1930  it  is  surprising  that 
severe  damage  by  this  insect  is  not  more  ex- 
tensively observed. 

Codling  Moth. — The  first  record  for  1931  of 
pupation  was  made  in  Missouri  on  April  3 ; 
at  Cornelia,  Ga.,  April  15;  at  Carbondale,  111., 
April  12 ;  at  Urbana,  111.,  April  14 ;  in  Ne- 
braska, April  13  ;  in  Pennsylvania,  April  21  ; 
and  in  Maryland,  April  21.  The  insect  is 
quite  generally  reported  as  normally  abun- 
dant throughout  the  Middle  Atlantic,  South 
Atlantic,  and  East  Central  States.  In  the 
Rocky  Mountain  region  it  is  reported  as  very 
abundant  in  New  Mexico,  and  as  having  sus- 
tained a  slight  mortality  in  Idaho. 

Eastern  Tent  Caterpillar  appears  to  be  below 
normal  in  numbers  throughout  the  New  Eng- 
land, Middle  Atlantic,  and  South  Atlantic 
States. 

Fruit  Aphids. — Deciduous  fruit  aphids  are 
reported  as  generally  below  normal  in  num- 
bers along  the  Atlantic  seaboard  from  Massa- 
chusetts to  Georgia,  and  westward  to  Missouri. 
Reports  of  an  unusual  abundance  of  decidu- 
ous fruit  aphids  have  been  received  from  Mis- 
sissippi. A  limited  heavy  infestation  of  the 
apple  grain  aphid  is  reported  from  New  York 
State.  Owing  to  the  unusually  mild  winter, 
the  woolly  apple  aphid  was  as  numerous  dur- 
ing the  first  week  of  April  in  Wenatchee, 
Wash.,  as  in  July  of  last  year. 

Apple  Leafhoppers  were  reported  as  unusu- 
ally abundant  in  Connecticut  and  the  East 
Central  States.  They  are  so  numerous  in 
parts  of  Missouri  that  the  fruit  growers  are 
becoming   alarmed. 

Oriental  Fruit  Moth. — The  first  emergence  to 
be  reported  from  Georgia  was  on  April  8,  at 
Tbomaston.  Adults  were  observed  at  Roanoke, 
Va.,  on  April  14. 

Red  Spider. — A  heavv  migration  into  fruit 
trees  in  western  Washington  indicates  that 
the  serious  outbreak  of  last  year  may  be  re- 
peated this   season. 

Plum  Curculio  appears  to  be  delayed  in  emer- 
gence in  the  South  Atlantic  States.  Only 
three  beetles  were  collected  at  Tbomaston.  Ga.. 
prior  to  April  4,  when  35  adults  were  collected 
in  two  hours  by  jarring.  This  is  about  3 
weeks  later  than  general  emergence  last  v~ar 
and  the  latest  emergence  in  11  years.  Adults 
were  observed  for  the  first  time  on  April  14  in 
Virginia  and  southern  Illinois  and  on  April 
15  in  Kentucky. 

Rusty  Plum  Aphid. — Heavy  infestations  are 
reported  from  Georgia  and  Mississippi. 


Grape  Leafhoppper  insect  is  more  abundant 
than  usual  in  the  commercial  grape  sections 
of  northern  Ohio.  Damage  from  it  is  greater 
than  ever  before  recorded  in  the  San  Joaquin 
Valley,  Calif.  In  the  central  part  of  the  val- 
ley the  insects  are  so  numerous  that  the  small 
leaves   are   turning  brown. 

Six-spotted  Mite. — A  severe  outbreak  has  oc- 
curred over  the  entire  citrus  belt  of  Florida. 
Some  defoliation  has  resulted  where  spraying 
has  been  neglected. 

Vegetable  Weevil  continues  to  be  a  serious 
pest  on  a  variety  of  truck  crops  in  Mississippi. 

Spotted  Cucumber  Beetle. — The  first  adult  to 
be  observed  in  Virginia  this  season  was  seen 
at  Norfolk  on  April  3.  The  first  adult  in  Il- 
linois was  reported  on  April  15. 

Western  Spotted  Cucumber  B™t!e  is  making 
serious  inroads  on  fields  of  seedling  clover  in 
the  Williamette  Valley  in  Oregon,  and  is  dam- 
aging melons  in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  of 
California. 

Colorado  Potato  Beetle  is  reported  as  unus- 
ually abundant  in  the  Chadbourn  district  of 
North  Carolina  and  in  the  Norfolk  district  of 
Virginia.  There  is  quite  a  heavy  infestation 
as  far  south  as  Alachua  County,  Fla. 

Seed  Corn  Maggot  is  not  so  serious  as  usual 
on  potato  seed  pieces  in  the  trucking  sections 
of  Virginia  and  the  Carolinas,  but  is  reported 
as  causing  damage  to  snap  beans  in  North 
Carolina  and  to  corn,  peas,  and  beans  in  west- 
ern Texas. 

Cabbage  Webworm  became  so  numerous  on 
turnip  greens  about  Lucedale,  Miss.,  that  op- 
erations had  to  be  suspended. 

Green  Peach  Aphid. — Large  quantities  of 
spinach  harvested  early  in  April  had  to  be 
rejected  on  account  of  the  unusually  heavy 
infestation  in  the  Norfolk  district  of  Virginia. 

Harlequin  Bug. — The  first  adult  to  be  ob- 
served in  Virginia  this  season  was  collected 
April  9.  The  first  specimen  observed  in  the 
Chadbourn  district  of  North  Carolina  was  re- 
corded as  of  April  21. 

Buffalo  Gnats. — The  most  serious  outbreak 
in  many  years  was  reported  in  Coahoma  and 
Tunica  Counties,  Miss.,  in  the  early  part  of 
April.  It  was  estimated  that  more  than  200 
mules,  besides  other  livestock,  were  killed  by 
gnats  within  a  day  or  two.  Similar  reports  of 
serious  infestations  were  received  from  parts 
of  Arkansas.  Buffalo  gnats,  Simulium  vitta- 
tum  Zett.,  were  seriously  infesting  mules,  cat- 
tle, and  hogs  south  of  Westmoreland,  Kans. 


British  Journal  Supports  Department 
Nematologist  in  Textbook  Criticisms 

"Very  few  medical  men  have  even  an  ap- 
proximate idea  of  the  losses  caused  to  the 
world  at  large  by  the  nematodes,"  says  the 
British  Medical  Journal  for  March  21,  1931, 
in  reviewing  the  presidential  address  to  the 
American  Society  of  Parasitologists  by  Dr. 
N.  A.  Cobb,  principal  nemotologist  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Plant  Industry,  who  is  concerned  with 
the  misstatements  and  omissions  in  zoological 
textbooks,  and  with  free  living  as  well  as  par- 
asitic forms  (Nematodes).  "About  a  third  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  world  harbor  one  or 
more  species.  .  An  even  larger  number  of  do- 
mcsticated  animals  do  likewise — the  loss  in 
the  United  States  alone  from  this  cause 
amounts  to  over  $100,000,000  dollars  yearly. 
Many  plants  are  infected  with  nematodes  ;  and 
when  one  considers  that  at  least  half  the 
known  species  are  free  living,  the  importance 
of  the  group  becomes  evident.  From  both 
points  of  view,  therefore,  it  is  necessary  that 
the  medical  student  should  possess  an  accur- 
ate, if  elementary,  knowledge  of  this  phylum, 
and  Doctor  Cobb  has  good  reason  for  his 
complaint  that  our  teaching  is,  in  general, 
not  only  inadequate,   but  inaccurate." 
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Oberly  Prize  to  B.  A.  E.  Man 

for  Agricultural  Bibliography 


The  Oberly  memorial  prize  this  year 
has  been  awarded  to  Everett  E.  Edwards, 
economist  in  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics,  for  his  publication,  A  Bibli- 
ography of  the  History  of  Agriculture  in 
the  United  States. 

Eight  bibliographies  were  submitted 
for  the  prize,  which  is  awarded  bien- 
nially in  honor  of  Eunice  Rockwood 
Oberly,  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  li- 
brarian, who  died  in  1921.  Miss  Oberly 
was  widely  known  in  scientific  circles  for 
her  bibliographies  of  scientific  literature. 

Honorable  mention  in  the  contest  this 
year  went  to  Miss  Louise  O.  Bercaw  of 
the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics 
for  a  selected  bibliography  on  Rural 
Standards  of  Living.  Other  entries  in- 
cluded bibliographies  on  the  strawberry 
industry  in  the  United  States,  valuation 
of  real  estate  with  special  reference  to 
farm  real  estate,  crop  and  market  re- 
ports, the  relation  of  clothing  to  health, 
large  scale  and  corporation  farming,  and 
legal  phases  of  agricultural  marketing 
and  agricultural  cooperation. 

Mr.  Edwards  will  receive  the  interest 
for  two  years  on  the  Eunice  Rockwood 
Oberly  Memorial  Fund  amounting  to 
$1,050  for  his  bibliography  (published  as 
Miscellaneous  Publication  84).  In  a  re- 
view of  the  work,  Prof.  Joseph  Schafer  of 
the  State  Historical  Society  of  Wisconsin 
says,  "  This  guide  to  the  sources  of  Ameri- 
can agricultural  history  is  a  most  timely 
aid  to  all  who  are  engaged  in  the  study 
of  the  over-shadowing  agricultural  prob- 
lem." 

Bibliographies  to  be  entered  in  the  cur- 
rent biennium  must  be  received  by  the 
chairman  of  the  committee,  Claribel  R. 
Barnett,  librarian  of  the  department,  on 
or  before  January  1,  1933.  Other  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  this  year  are: 
Mary  K.  Bryan,  Bureau  of  Plant  Indus- 
try ;  Paul  R.  Bryne,  librarian,  University 
of  Notre  Dame ;  Mary  E.  Hazeltine,  prin- 
cipal, University  of  Wisconsin  Library 
School ;  Mary  G.  Lacy,  librarian,  Bureau 
of  Agricultural  Economics;  Adolph  S. 
Oko,  librarian,  Hebrew  Union  College ; 
and  Frank  K.  Walter,  librarian,  Univer- 
sity of  Minnesota. 


FINED  FOR  SMUGGLING  YAMS 


The  necessity  of  a  careful  search  of 
foreign  vessels  arriving  at  United  States 
ports  to  guard  against  the  entry  of  con- 
traband plants  and  plant  products,  which 
might  bring  with  them  insects  or  diseases, 
is  emphasized  by  a  recent  incident  at 
Mobile,  Ala.,  according  to  Lee  A.  Strong, 
Chief  of  the  Plant  Quarantine  and  Con- 
trol Administration. 

When  the  British  schooner  Arthur  J. 
Balfour  reached  Mobile  recently,  both  the 
captain  and  the  steward  stated  they  had 
no  plant  material,  fruits,  or  vegetables. 
Search  by  customs  officers,  accompanied 
by  J.  Robins  Wood,  inspector  of  the 
Plant  Quarantine  and  Control  Adminis- 
tration, stationed  at  Mobile,  however, 
brought  to  light  a  Jamaican  yam  hidden 
on  deck  near  the  steward's  galley.  This 
led  to  the  finding  of  seven  other  yams  in 
the  hold  of  the  vessel  near  the  bow.     One 


of  these  was  wrapped  in  a  sack,  re- 
wrapped  with  paper,  and  addressed  to  a 
woman  in  Mobile. 

In  view  of  the  evident  intent  to 
smuggle  these  yams,  Mr.  Wood  appeared 
before  the  United  States  commissioner 
at  Mobile  and  swore  out  a  warrant  for 
the  master  of  the  vessel,  charging  him 
with  bringing  yams  from  a  foreign  coun- 
try in  violation  of  Federal  Quarantine 
No.  29.  The  master  pleaded  guilty  and 
paid  a  fine  of  $20. 


More  Than  822,000  Girls  and  Boys 
Enrolled  in  4-H  Clubs  Last  Year 


Enrollment  in  the  4-H  clubs  in  1930 
reached  the  highest  figure  yet  attained — 
over  822,000,  according  to  reports  re- 
ceived by  the  Office  of  Cooperative  Ex- 
tension Work.  This  is  an  increase  of 
more  than  66,000  over  the  enrollment  for 
the  previous  year. 

Computations  of  the  Office  of  Exten- 
sion Work  show  that  since  1914,  when 
the  Smith-Lever  Act  became  effective, 
between  4,000,000  and  4,500,000  boys  and 
girls  have  participated  in  4-H  club  work. 


English  Statistician  to  Talk 

To  Graduate-School  Students 


Dr.  R.  A.  Fisher,  in  charge  of  the  sta- 
tistical department  at  the  Rothamsted 
Experimental  Station,  Harpenden,  Eng- 
land, will  give  two  lectures  on  statistical 
methods  before  the  graduate  school  of 
the  department,  one  on  June  9  and  the 
other  on  June  10,  both  at  3  p.  m.,  in  the 
National  Museum.  These  lectures  will 
be  free  to  the  public. 

Doctor  Fisher,  says  Dr.  A.  F.  Woods, 
director  of  scientific  work,  has  been  very 
successful  in  the  application  of  statisti- 
cal methods  to  the  problems  of  biology 
and  agriculture.  Although  basically  a 
mathematician,  many  of  whose  contri- 
butions have  dealt  with  the  concepts  of 
statistical  theory  in  the  field  of  mathe- 
matics, he  has  shown  great  interest  in 
the  needs  of  the  research  worker  in 
biology  and  agriculture  and  has  been 
successful  in  developing  new  and  im- 
proved methods  for  testing  and  inter- 
preting experimental  data  in  these  fields. 
He  has  given  special  attention  to  the 
analysis  and  interpretation  of  the  results 
of  investigations  in  which  only  small 
samples  are  available. 


McCall  Addresses  Meeting  of 

Agricultural  History  Society 


Dr.  A.  G.  McCall,  in  charge  of  soil 
investigations,  Bureau  of  Chemistry 
and  Soils,  spoke  on  The  Development  of 
Soil  Science  at  the  fourteenth  annual 
meeting  of  the  Agricultural  History  So- 
ciety on  May  6.  The  presidential  address 
by  Prof.  Avery  O.  Craven,  department  of 
history,  University  of  Chicago,  was  on 
Edmund  Ruffin,  Farmer. 

The  Agricultural  History  Society,  which 
now  has  340  members,  was  organized  in 
1919  to  promote  interest,  study,  and  re- 
search in  the  history  of  agriculture. 
Through  an  affiliation  agreement,  its 
principal  literary  session  is  held  in  con- 


Supreme  Court  Settles  Dispute 

Dating  Back  to  Colonial  Times 

A  controversy  that  grew  out  of  con- 
flicts in  the  grants  of  land  made  by 
James  I,  Charles  II,  and  James  II  to 
Lord  Baltimore  and  other  favorites  has 
finally  been  settled  by  the  Supreme 
Court.  By  compacts  entered  into  be- 
tween Virginia  and  Maryland,  in  1785 
and  1877,  these  States  agreed  to  accept  as 
part  of  their  boundary  line  the  low-water 
mark  on  the  Virginia  side  of  the  Potomac 
River.  That  agreement,  however,  did 
not  affect  the  boundary  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  which,  the  Government  has 
always  contended,  ran  to  the  high-water 
mark  on  the  Virginia  shore.  The  Su- 
preme Court  has  now  ruled  that  the 
Government   is  right  in  this  contention. 

The  question  of  where  Government 
ownership  begins  and  State  ownership 
leaves  off  recently  arose  in  connection 
with  the  construction  of  the  Mount  Ver- 
non Boulevard,  which  is  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads. 
In  accordance  with  the  bureau's  plans 
for  the  approaches  to  the  memorial 
bridge  a  local  contractor  started  filling 
in  a  piece  of  land  between  the  high  and 
low  water  marks.  The  Washington  Air- 
port Co.  immediately  asked  for  an  in- 
junction to  stop  this  work,  claiming  that 
it  had  bought  the  land  down  as  far  as 
the  low-water  mark. 

The  district  court  in  Norfolk,  Va., 
where  the  case  was  first  tried,  held  that 
the  land  along  the  Potomac  in  Virginia 
up  to  the  high-water  mark  belongs  to 
the  District  of  Columbia.  The  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Fourth  Circuit, 
to  which  the  airport  company  took  an 
appeal,  however,  reversed  this  decision 
and  ruled  that  the  District  of  Columbia 
goes  only  to  the  low-water  mark  across 
the  river.  On  May  6,  the  Supreme  Court 
reversed  the  decision  of  the  court  of  ap- 
peals and  upheld  the  district  court. 

This  far-reaching  decision  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  gives  the  Government  title 
to  a  long  stretch  of  land  on  the  Virginia 
shore  of  the  Potomac,  opposite  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  the  acquisition  of 
which  would  otherwise  have  been  very 
costly  and  possibly  difficult. 


Favored  by  good  weather  this  year's 
planting  of  68,500  pine  trees  on  the 
Modoc  National  Forest  in  California  has 
been  completed  by  the  Forest  Service. 
The  pines  were  planted  to  bring  new 
forest  on  old  burned-over  lands.  A  troop 
of  40  Boy  Scouts  visited  the  area  during 
the  planting  and  each  boy  planted  a 
tree. 


nection  with  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
American  Historical  Association  and 
other  historical  societies.  Its  annual 
meeting  is  always  in  Washington,  D.  C, 
in  the  spring  or  early  summer. 

At  present,  the  society's  main  project 
is  the  publication  of  Agricultural  His- 
tory, a  quarterly  journal.  The  journal, 
begun  in  1927,  is  being  developed  as  a 
medium  for  the  publication  of  research 
and  documents  pertaining  to  the  history 
of  agriculture  and  as  a  clearing  house 
for  information  of  value  to  all  who  are 
interested  in  this  field. 
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FOOD  AND  DRUG  POLICY 
TO  REMAIN  UNCHANGED 


Established  Regulatory  Procedure  Will 

Be  Continued,  Says  Director 

W.  G.  Campbell 


The  Food  and  Drug  Administration 
plans  no  change  in  regulatory  policy,  but 
in  its  enforcement  of  the  food  and  drugs 
act  will  follow  procedure  already  well 
established,  says  W.  G.  Campbell,  Di- 
rector of  Regulatory  Work.  The  use  of 
the  increased  funds  for  the  fiscal  year 
1932  to  augment  enforcement  facilities 
and  personnel  and  to  initiate  regulatory 
control  in  certain  fields  has  already  been 
discussed  (The  Official  Record,  March 
21,  1931).  "An  expanded  control  pro- 
gram," Mr.  Campbell  observes,  "  will  en- 
tail change  neither  in  administrative 
procedure,  nor  in  what  enforcing  officials 
conceive  to  be  the  philosophy  of  the 
act." 

Recent  increases  in  the  number  of 
criminal  prosecutions  brought  against 
violators  of  the  pure  food  law  do  not 
indicate  a  modification  of  the  adminis- 
tration's policy.  Mr.  Campbell  points  out, 
the  primary  purpose  being  not  to  multiply 
legal  actions  through  seizure  and  crim- 
inal prosecution,  but  to  protect  the  pub- 
lic and,  incidentally,  the  honorable  man- 
ufacturer, by  preventing  the  sale  and 
shipment  of  adulterated  and  misbranded 
foods  and  drugs.  The  increase  in  num- 
ber of  criminal  prosecutions  in  recent 
months  is  attributed  to  the  fact  that  en- 
forcement procedure  has  been  speeded  up 
by  added  working  funds  granted  by 
Congress.  An  appropriation  increase  for 
the  fiscal  year  1931,  Mr.  Campbell  states, 
made  possible  more  adequate  coverage  of 
the  food  and  drug  fields,  and  the  substan- 
tial addition  to  funds  for  the  fiscal  year 
1932  will  naturally  bring  about  further 
corrective  actions.  "  Change  in  the  food 
and  drug  industries  is  constant,"  he  adds. 
"  New  products  and  new  operators  are 
always  appearing,  making  imperative 
progressive  expansion  of  food-and-drugs- 
act-enforcement  facilities." 

Number  of  Prosecutions  Depends   on  Trade 

Whether  the  department  will  continue 
to  bring  larger  numbers  of  criminal  prose- 
cutions will  depend  on  the  manufacturers, 
the  Director  of  Regulatory  Work  says. 
"  If  all  manufacturers  were  to  comply 
fully  with  the  law,  the  purpose  of  the 
statute  would  be  attained,  and  I,  person- 
ally, should  be  very  happy  with  that  re- 
sult," he  continues.  The  administration, 
the  director  says,  can  correct  a  minor 
violation  of  the   law,   as  a   rule,   with  a 


notice  to  the  manufacturer.  Hundreds 
of  such  corrections  are  made  annually, 
and  at  small  cost.  Mr.  Campbell  has  al- 
ways believed  that  cooperative  work  with 
manufacturers  constitutes  an  important 
part  of  the  administration's  work.  The 
officials  stand  ready  to  advise  and  assist 
trade  representatives.  Where  a  hazard 
to  the  health  and  wealth  of  the  public 
lies  in  a  violation,  however,  they  do  not 
hesitate  to  seize  the  offending  goods  and 
bring  criminal  prosecution  against  the 
offender.  Nearly  18,000  formal  legal 
actions  have  been  terminated  in  Federal 
courts  in  24  years'  operation  of  the  law. 
"  In  certain  violations  of  the  food  and 
drugs  act,"  Mr.  Campbell  points  out,  "  we 
immediately  institute  campaigns  solely  to 
remove  from  the  market  the  commodities 
involved  wherever  and  whenever  found. 
We  make  no  apologies  for  this  action. 
We  have  followed  this  course  in  the  case 
of  foods  infected  with  bacillus  botulinus. 
We  have  followed  it  in  the  case  of 
anaesthetics  shown  to  contain  impurities. 
And  we  have  followed  it  in  the  routine 
procedure  against  thousands  of  grossly 
mislabeled  and  adulterated  foods  and 
hundreds  of  fake  medicines  so  flagrantly 
and  fraudulently  misbranded  with  claims 
for  their  '  curative  '  effects  as  to  justify 
our  belief  that  patients  using  them  would 
suffer  serious,  if  not  fatal,  injury  through 
failure  to  employ  proper  remedial  meas- 
ures. We  have  never  hesitated  to  bring 
criminal  prosecution  against  manufac- 
turers who  have  shipped  adulterated  or 
misbranded  goods.  This  has  been  the 
policy  of  the  administration  from  the  first 
and  will  continue  to  be  the  policy." 


1931  Yearbook  of  Agriculture 

Now  Ready  for  Distribution 


The  1931  Yearbook  of  Agriculture  is 
out.  This  annual  of  short  popular  arti- 
cles, reports,  and  statistics  offers  a  con- 
densed record  of  what  has  happened  in 
and  to  agriculture,  on  the  farm  and  in 
the  laboratory.  The  volume  touches  on  a 
thousand  and  one  phases  of  farming  and 
research,  and  includes  a  fairly  complete 
statistical  record  not  only  of  the  produc- 
tion of  crops  and  livestock  but  also  of 
their  disposition  and  distribution  through 
the  channels  of  industry  and  in  foreign 
and  domestic  commerce.  It  also  dis- 
cusses the  service  activities  of  the  de- 
partment. As  usual,  it  includes  the  Sec- 
retary's annual  report  to  the  President. 
A  series  of  charts  tracing  the  increase 
in  the  production  of  the  more  important 
commodities  in  the  last  40  years  is  a 
valuable  feature. 

In  a  foreword  Secretary  Hyde  says 
that  farmers  and  research   workers  are 


UNIVERSAL  STANDARDS 
FOR  COTTON  APPROVED 


International     Conference     Selects     65 

"Key"   Sets   and  Urges  Better 

Methods  of  Handling 


Sixty-five  "  key  "  sets  of  universal  cot- 
ton standards  were  approved  for  use  by 
American  and  European  cotton  exchanges 
and  associations  for  the  next  two  years 
by  the  Fourth  Biennial  International  Cot- 
ton Conference,  which  met  in  the  confer- 
ence room  of  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics  May  9-12.  The  final  act  of 
the  conference  was  to  seal  and  deposit  in 
the  United  States  Treasury  the  "  first  re- 
serve set,"  which,  two  years  from  now, 
will  be  used  as  the  basis  for  making  up 
new  "  key  "  sets  for  distribution  among 
the  adherents  to  the  international  agree- 
ments on  universal  cotton  standards. 

Twenty-one  foreign  delegates  (The 
Official  Recoed  for  March  28,  1931,  p. 
103),  47  American  cotton  representatives, 
and  officials  and  specialists  of  the  depart- 
ment attended  the  meetings. 

"  The  principle  of  standardization  has 
found  acceptance  in  the  marketing  of  our 
farm  products,"  said  C.  W.  Kitchen, 
Assistant  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Agri- 
cultural Economics,  in  his  address  of  wel- 
come to  the  cotton  men.  "  Consequently, 
it  is  one  of  the  major  functions  of  the 
bureau.  It  is  a  matter  of  mutual  satis- 
faction that  the  universal  cotton  stand- 
ards, which  were  undertaken  about  eight 
years  ago,  possibly  with  some  doubts  and 
reservations,  have  become  generally  use- 
ful in  the  world  wherever  there  is  need 
for  describing  grade  qualities." 

Some  of  the  European  delegates  urged 
the  department  to  try  to  promote  im- 
proved ginning  methods.  This,  of  course, 
is  already  being  done  by  the  experi- 
mental gin  established  early  this  year  at 
Stoneville,  Miss.,  to  investigate  ginning 
methods  and  devise  improvements  (The 
Official  Record  for  January  15,  1931). 


partners  in  the  task  of  shaping  the  agri- 
cultural industry  to  the  most  profitable 
and  desirable  ends.  The  Yearbook,  he 
points  out,  is  designed  to  facilitate  con- 
tacts between  farmers  and  research 
workers. 

Four  hundred  thousand  copies  of  the 
Yearbook  are  printed,  under  a  special 
congressional  appropriation,  and  the  dis- 
tribution is  largely  by  the  Members  of 
Congress.  Those  who  can  not  get  a  copy 
from  a  Senator  or  a  Representative  may 
buy  the  Yearbook  for  $1.50  from  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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CIVIL-SERVICE  EXAMINATIONS 

SENIOR  EDUCATIONIST  ($4,600  a  Year)  ;  EDUCA- 
TIONIST ($3,800  a  Year).— To  fill  vacancies  in 
the  Office  of  Education,  Department  of  the 
Interior,  Washington,  D.  C.  Competitors  will 
not  be  required  to  report  for  examination  at 
any  place,  but  will  be  rated  on  their  education, 
experience,  and  fitness.  Certain  specified  edu- 
cation and  experience  are  required.  Applica- 
tions must  be  on  file  with  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  at  Washington,  D.  C,  not  later 
than  June  10,  1931. 

SENIOR  SCIENTIFIC  AIDE  (MALACOLOGY)  ($2,000 
a  Year). — To  fill  vacancies  in  the  National  Mu- 
seum, Smithsonian  Institution,  Washington, 
D.  C.  Competitors  will  be  rated  on  practical 
questions  in  biology,  chemistry,  and  laboratory 
technique,  and  on  their  education  and  experi- 
ence. Applicants  must  have  completed  at 
least  two  years'  work  in  a  college  or  univer- 
sity of  recognized  standing,  with  courses  in 
biology,  and  in  malacology  or  a  closely  related 
subject.  Applicants  must  also  have  had  at 
least  two  years'  practical  experience  in  mala- 
cological  work  or  in  some  closely  related 
branch  of  biology  ;  or  two  additional  years  of 
college  education.  Applications  must  be  on 
file  with  the  Civil  Service  Commission  at 
Washington,  D.  C,  not  later  than  June  9, 
1931. 

ASSOCIATE  PATHOLOGIST  (FRUIT  DISEASES) 
(STORAGE  AND  TRANSIT  DISEASES  OF  VEGETABLES) 
($3,200  to  $3,800  a  Year). — To  fill  vacancies  in 
the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  Department  of 
Agriculture,  for  duty  in  Washington,  D.  C,  or 
in  the  field.  Competitors  will  not  be  required 
to  report  for  examination  at  any  place,  but 
will  be  rated  on  their  education,  training,  and 
experience,  and  on  a  thesis  or  published"  writ- 
ing. Applicants  must  have  been  graduated 
from  a  college  or  university  of  recognized 
standing  with  major  work  in  plant  pathology 
or  closely  related  branches  of  botanical  science. 
Three  years'  specified  experience  or  graduate 
study  is  also  required.  Applications  must  be 
on  file  with  the  Civil  Service  Commission  at 
Washington,  D.  C,  not  later  than  June  17, 
1931. 

JUNIOR  SUGAR  TECHNOLOGIST  ($2,000  a  Year). — 
To  fill  vacancies  in  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry 
and  Soils,  Department  of  Agriculture,  for  dutV 
in  Washington,  D.  C,  or  in  the  field.  Com- 
petitors will  be  rated  on  general  chemistry, 
elementary  physics,  and  mathematics,  on  prac- 
tical questions  on  sugar  technology,  and  on 
their  education,  training,  and  experience.  Ex- 
cept in  the  case  of  senior  students,  who  may 
be  examined  with  the  provision  that  they  may 
not  enter  on  dutv  until  graduated,  applieant's 
must  have  been  graduated  from  a  college  or 
university    of    recognized    standing    with     the 


completion  of  at  least  118  credit  hours,  such 
a  course  to  have  included  the  fundamentals 
of  chemistry,  mathematics,  and  engineering  or 
physics.  Two  years  of  suitable  experieuce 
may  be  substituted  for  two  years  of  the  edu- 
cational requirement.  Applications  must  be 
on  file  with  the  Civil  Service  Commission  at 
Washington,  D.  C,  not  later  than  June  9,  1931. 


PRINCIPAL  LIBRARY  ACCESSIONS 


Agriculture,  Horticulture 

American  gladiolus  society.  Descriptive 
gladiolus  nomenclature  comp.  by  A.  M.  S. 
Pridham.     Nappanee,  Ind.,  1931. 

Arndt,  P.  R.  Fruit-growing  under  irrigation. 
Adelaide,  Hassell,  1930. 

Garden  club  of  Virginia.  Homes  and  gardens 
in  old  Virginia,  edited  by  S.  W.  Massie  and 
F.  A.  Christian.  Richmond,  Garrett  & 
Massie,   1931. 

Imperial  horticultural  conference.  1st, 
London,  1930.  Proceedings.  East  Mailing, 
Kent,  Eng.,  Imperial  bureau  of  fruit  pro- 
duction, 1930-31. 

Weston,  T.  A.  Practical  carnation  culture. 
New  York,  De  La  Mare,  1931. 

Wilson,  A.  D.,  and  Wilson,  E.  W.  Elements 
of  farm  practice.  Ed.  14.  St.  Paul.  Minn., 
Webb,   1930. 

Domestic  Animals 

Lloyd,  Fkeeman.  All  setters.  New  York, 
Author,    1931. 

Apiculture 

Herrod-Hempsall,  William.  Bee-keeping  new 
and  old.  v.  1.  London,  British  bee  jour- 
nal, 1930. 

Food,  Home  Economics 

Jordan,  E.  O.  Food  poisoning  and  food-borne 
infection.  Chicago,  University  of  Chicago 
press,   1931. 

Matthews,  M.  L.  Elementary  home  eco- 
nomics. 2d  rev.  Boston,  Little,  Brown, 
1931. 

Shircliffe,  Arnold.  The  Edgewater  Beach 
hotel  salad  book.  Chicago,  Hotel  monthly 
press,   1929. 

Roads,  Engineering 

Australia.  Parliament.  Parliamentary 
standing  committee  on  public  works.  Re- 
port relating  to  the  proposed  construction 
of  a  federal  highway.     Canberra,   1930. 

Imhoff,  Karl.  Der  Ruhrverband.  Ed.  3. 
Berlin,   Heymann,   1930. 

Motion  Pictures 

Cameron,  J.  R.  Cameron's  encyclopedia  on 
sound  motion  pictures.  Manhattan  Beach, 
N.    Y.,   Cameron,    1930. 

Cameron,  J.  R.,  and  Rider,  J.  F.  Sound  pic- 
tures and  trouble  shooters  manual.  Man- 
hattan Beach,  N.  Y.,  Cameron,  1930. 

Science 

Strickland,  Sir  W.  W.  Four  scientific  essays. 
New  York,  Westermann,  1931. 

Chemistry 

Chamot,  E.  M.  Handbook  of  chemical  micros- 
copy,    v.  2.     New  York,  1931. 

Hackh,  I.  W.  D.  Structure  symbols  of  or- 
ganic compounds  Philadelphia,  Blakiston, 
19.31. 

Peters,  J.  P.  and  Van  Slyke,  D.  D.  Quanti- 
tative clinical  chemistry.  Baltimore,  Wil- 
liams  &    Wilkins,    1931. 

Ornithology 

Duncker,  Hans.  Colour  breeding  in  budgeri- 
gars. New  ed.  London.  Budgerigar  society 
of   Great   Britain    [1928?] 

Jespersen,  Poul.  Ornithological  observations 
in  the  North  Atlantic  Ocean.  Copenhagen, 
Gyldendalske  boghandel.  1930.  (The  Dan- 
ish "  Dana  " — expeditions  1920-22  in  the 
North  Atlantic  and  the  Gulf  of  Panama. 
Oceanographical  reports  ed.  by  the  "  Dana  " 
committee.     No.   7.) 

Economics 

Chimie  et  Industrie.  La  Belgique  scien- 
tirtque,  industrielle  et  coloniale.  Paris, 
1930. 

Ely.  R.  T.  Hard  times — the  way  in  and  the 
way  out.     New  York,  Macmillan,  1931.  | 


NOON  NETWORK  PROGRAMS 


Schedule  of  Speakers  and  Their  Sub- 
jects and  Dates  for  the  Broadcast  Week 
Beginning  Monday,  June  8 


Network  radio  programs  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  Federal  Farm  Board  are 
broadcast  through  NBC  stations  at  12.55  to 
1.10  p.  m.  eastern  standard  time;  3  2.15  to  1 
p.  m.  Pacific  standard  time. 

Monday,  June  8 

National  Farm  and  Home  Hour: 

No  Department  of  Agriculture  program. 
Western  Farm  and  Home  Hour: 

The  Grain  Market  Situation. — Frank  L. 
Lyons,  associate  marketing  specialist. 

Growing  New  Forest  Crops. — Julius  F. 
Kummel,  in  charge  of  planting  and  forest 
investigations. 

The  Week  With  the  Farm  Board. — Dis- 
patch read  by  R.  H.  Lamb,  Western  radio 
program  director.  " 

Tuesday,  June  9 

National  Farm  and  Home  Hour: 

Meeting,  Progressive  Gaiden  Club. — 
W.  R.  Beattlie,  horticulturist,  presiding. 

Western  Farm  and  Home  Hour: 

The  Egg  and  Poultry  Markets  Situa- 
tion.— Frank  H.  McCampbell,  associate  mar- 
keting   specialist. 

With  Western  Farmers. — R.  H.  Lamb. 

Grading  and  Preparation  of  Honey  for 
Market. — Prepared  by  office  of  bee  culture  in- 
vestigations, to  be  presented  by  department 
speaker. 

Wednesday,  June   10 

National  Farm  and  Home  Hour: 
•  Summary,  June   Crop  Report. — W.  F.  Cal- 
lander,  chairman,   J.   A.   Becker,   member,   and 
Paul  L.  Koenig,  member,  Federal  Crop  Report- 
ing Board. 

Western  Farm  and  Howe  Hour: 

The  Livestock  Market  Reporter  s' 
Work. — W.  E.  Schneider,  associate  marketing 
specialist. 

With  Western  Farmers. — R.  H.  Lamb. 

The  Story  of  Rice. — Robert  M.  Gehl,  asso- 
ciate marketing  specialist. 

Thursday,  June  11 

National  Farm  and  Home  Hour: 

The  Household  Calendar. — Mrs.  Rowena 
Schmidt  Carpenter,  home  economist. 

June  Cattle  Markets. — C.  V.  Whalin,  agri- 
cultural economist. 
Western  Farm  and  Home  Hour: 

With  Western  Farmers. — R.  H.  Lamb. 

Current  Features  in  Food  and  Drug  Con- 
trol.— Perry  B.  Clark,  associate  chemist. 

Friday,  June  12 

National  Farm  and  Home  Hour: 

The  Farm  Business  Library. — M.  S.  Eisen- 
hower, director  of  information,  U.  S.  D.  A. 

The  Week  With  the  Farm  Board. — Frank 
Ridgway.  director  of  information.  Farm  Board. 

Second    Farm     Board     speaker    to    be    an- 
nounced. 
Western  Farm  and  Home  Hour: 

On  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Markets. — Carl 
J.  Hansen,  associate  marketing  specialist. 

With  Western  Farmers. — R.  H.  Lamb. 


Hanna,  John.  The  law  of  cooperative  mar- 
keting associations.  New  York,  Ronald, 
1931. 

National  industrial  conference  board.  A 
picture  of  world  economic  conditions  at  the 
beginning  of  1931.  [no.  G]  New  York, 
1931.      (Studies  of  international  problems.) 

New  York  (State)  Commission  on  old  age 
security.  Old  age  security.  Report.  Al- 
bany,  1930. 
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Hobson  Delegate  to  Congress  of 
Agriculture  at  Prague  in  June 


President  Hoover  has  appointed  Asher 
Hobson,  in  charge  of  the  foreign  agricul- 
tural service  of  the  Bureau  of  Agricul- 
tural Economics,  to  represent  the  United 
States  at  the  Fifteenth  International 
Congress  of  Agriculture  to  be  held  at 
Prague,  Czechoslovakia,  June  5-8  (The 
Official  Record,  March  28,  1931,  p.  103). 
Mr.  Hobson  is  on  the  program  for  the 
meetings  to  discuss  The  Fruitfulness  of 
Research  in  Forecasting  Prices  of  Agri- 
cultural Commodities. 

The  International  Congress  of  Agri- 
culture is  organized  every  two  years  by 
the  International  Commission  of  Agri- 
culture, which  is  controlled  and  financed 
by  92  national  farm  groups,  representing 
27  nations.  This  year  it  is  being  held 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Government  of 
Czechoslovakia. 

Mr.  Hobson  plans  to  visit  four  Euro- 
pean offices  of  the  foreign  agricultural 
service  at  the  close  of  the  meetings,  with 
a  view  to  discussing  with  the  officers  in 
charge  the  reporting  activities  and  co- 
operation with  the  Foreign  Commerce 
Service  and  the  Consular  Service. 


Domestic  Wool  Production  lo  Be 
Larger  But  World  Clip  Smaller 


Production  of  wool  in  the  United 
States  is  expected  to  be  somewhat  larger 
than  last  year's  clip  in  view  of  the  in- 
creased number  of  sheep  and  favorable 
weather  conditions,  according  to  the  Bu- 
reau of  Agricultural  Economics. 

The  bureau  has  received  reports  of 
downward  revisions  in  1930  production 
estimates  for  some  Southern  Hemisphere 
countries,  and  the  final  1930  estimate 
for  all  countries  is  considered  as  likely 
to  be  slightly  below  the  1929  total  instead 
of  slightly  above,  as  previously  reported. 

Disposals  of  wool  in  most  Southern 
Hemisphere  countries  to  April  1  of  the 
present  season  have  been  much  heavier 
than  during  the  same  period  last  year, 
says  the  bureau.  Apparent  supplies  in 
these  countries  are  low  compared  with 
last  year's  unusually  heavy  supplies  and 
are  considered  about  normal  for  this 
period  of  the  year. 

The  bureau  reports  that  stocks  of  wool 
tops  in  commission  combing  establish- 
ments of  continental  Europe  were  con- 
siderably reduced  during  March,  and  on 
April  1  the  total  was  below  that  of  April 
1,  1930.  Stocks  of  foreign  and  colonial 
wool  in  the  United  Kingdom  continue 
above  normal. 


FARM  REAL-ESTATE  VALUES  SAG 


A  slump  in  farm  real-estate  values  in 
nearly  all  States  during  the  year  ended 
March  1,  1931,  carried  average  values  to 
new  lows  since  the  postwar  agricultural 
depression,  9  points  on  the  index  below 
last  year,  or  about  8  per  cent  less  than 
the  average  for  last  year,  according  to 
the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics. 

The  United  States  average  of  values  on 
March  1,  1931,  is  placed  at  106  per  cent 


of  the  average  of  the  pre-war  years 
1912-14,  compared  with  115  per  cent  on 
March  1,  1930.  The  index  for  the  year 
1920  was  170  per  cent  of  pre-war,  and  m 
1925  it  was  127  per  cent. 

The  bureau  says  that  the  combination 
of  low  prices,  drought,  world  depression, 
and  an  already  congested  farm  real-estate 
market  was  followed  or  accompanied  by 
a  widespread  and  substantial  tendency 
toward  a  writing  down  of  the  value  of 
farm  lands.  The  index  of  wholesale 
prices  of  all  commodities  during  this 
period  dropped  from  133  in  March,  1930, 
to  109  in  March,  1931. 

Largest  declines  in  real-estate  values 
were  registered  during  the  year  in  the 
South  Central,  North  Central,  and  South 
Atlantic  States.  Small  decreases  are 
reported  for  the  New  England,  Mountain, 
and  Pacific  States. 


Chemical  Jugglers  Provided  a 
Good  Market  for  Cotton  Waste 


"A  research  chemist  hidden  away  in 
his  cloistered  laboratory,  juggling  mole- 
cules and  atoms,  showed  the  world  how 
to  convert  crude  cottonseed  oil,  an  un- 
sightly and  ill-smelling  product,  into  a 
white,  sweet-smelling,  pleasant-tasting 
fat,  now  used  largely  as  a  shortening," 
according  to  Dr.  W.  W.  Skinner,  assist- 
ant chief  of  chemical  and  technological 
research  in  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  and 
Soils.  "  Cutting  out  an  atom  from  a 
molecule,  much  as  you  would  cut  an  eye 
out  of  a  potato,  or  hanging  an  atom  onto 
a  molecule,  much  as  you  would  hang 
your  hat  on  a  rack,  the  chemist  finally 
produced  a  hydrogenated  fat  from  cot- 
tonseed oil ;  that  is,  by  chemical  legerde- 
main, he  hung  a  hydrogen  atom  onto  a 
molecule  of  vegetable  oil,  thereby  chang- 
ing the  physical  properties  of  the  natural 
product  to  suit  the  purposes  of  man." 


New  Frozen  Foods  Bring  Mew 

Problems  to  Plant  Breeders 


The  new  frozen  foods  which  are  mak- 
ing their  appearance  in  some  of  the  re- 
tail grocery  stores  of  the  country  present 
a  new  problem"  to  the  plant  breeder.  Just- 
as  new  varieties  of  fruits  and  vegetables 
have  been  developed  for  the  canning  and 
preserving  industry  in  the  past,  horticul- 
tural specialists  of  the  department  now 
see  the  need  for  new  varieties  especially 
adapted  to  freezing. 

So  far  most  of  the  frozen  pack  foods 
have  been  prepared  from  fruit  and  vege- 
table varieties  which  happen  to  be  abun- 
dant in  any  section.  It  is  no  more  rea- 
sonable to  suppose  that  these  varieties 
ate  best  adapted  to  frozen  preservation 
than  it  is  to  assume  that  the  first  fruit 
varieties  which  were  preserved  by  heat 
were  the  best  for  that  purpose. 


An  increase  in  agricultural  exports  in 
March  raised  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture index  figure  to  87  per  cent  of  the 
pre-war  level,  as  compared  with  71  in 
February,  and  with  82  in  March  a  year 
ago. 


Unfavorable  Conditions  for 

Wild  Life  Can  Be  Remedied 


"  Of  all  the  handicaps  under  which 
wild  life  must  exist  to-day,  lack  of  public 
information  is  one  of  the  most  serious 
with  which  we  must  contend,"  said  Paul 
G.  Redington,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of 
Biological  Survey,  speaking  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Izaak  Walton  League  of 
America  at  their  convention,  in  Chicago, 
on  April  23.  "  The  gradual  diminution  in 
the  numbers  of  the  various  kinds  of  wild 
life  in  this  country,  particularly  the  mi- 
gratory waterfowl,  is  proof  in  itself  that 
conditions  for  them  have  been  unfavor- 
able. That  these  conditions  can  be  reme- 
died, however,  has  also  been  demon- 
strated, particularly  when  an  enlightened 
public  opinion  is  brought  to  bear  on  the 
subject." 

"Among  the  conditions  most  detrimen- 
tal to  wild  life,"  he  said,  "  is  the  destruc- 
tion of  natural  habitats  by  unwise  drain- 
age, forest  fires,  water  pollution,  and 
drought.  Through  lack  of  human  control, 
predatory  enemies  also  take  toll  of  ani- 
mals and  birds.  Though  human  needs 
must  take  first  place  when  there  is  a  con- 
flict of  wild-life  and  economic  interests, 
yet  the  needs  of  our  wild-life  resources 
can  have  increased  consideration  when 
our  people  are  rightly  informed  regarding 
the  conditions,  the  needs,  and  the  reme- 
dies." 

Unwise  drainage  Mr.  Redington  termed 
wasteful  both  economically  and  in  its  de- 
struction of  resorts  of  water  fowl  and 
other  wild  birds  and  animals.  "  Exten- 
sive drainage  projects,"  he  said,  "  should 
be  undertaken  only  when  investigations 
show  beyond  doubt  that  the  area  to  be 
drained  will  thus  be  made  of  more  value 
to  humanity." 

"  Though  one  of  the  most  effective  rem- 
edies for  conditions  unfavorable  to  wild 
life,  restrictive  legislation  is  not  always 
popular,"  he  continued.  "  This,  however, 
is  due  as  a  rule  to  lack  of  information. 
Those  who  openly  flaunt  the  law,  of 
course,  are  in  a  class  by  themselves,  and, 
unfortunately,  those  who  lack  broad  vis- 
ion, patriotism,  and  self-restraint  are 
enough  to  disable  the  common  heritage 
of  wild  life  if  police  regulation  is  lacking. 
Moreover,  some  well-informed  sportsmen, 
numerically  in  the  minority,  but  wielding 
considerable  power,  let  their  selfish  mo- 
tives outweigh  their  sense  of  fitness  and 
actively  oppose  restrictive  measures 
whose  only  purpose  is  to  benefit  all  con- 
cerned." 

With  all  its  present  disabilities  and 
with  only  a  modicum  of  enforcement, 
Mr.  Redington  credited  game  legislation 
with  being  the  primary  if  not  the  only 
important  influence  in  saving  such  stocks 
of  wild  life  as  we  now  have. 


Under  the  supervision  of  rodent-con- 
trol specialists  of  the  Bureau  of  Biologi- 
cal Survey,  the  buildings  of  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution  recently  were  freed 
from  rats  at  a  cost  of  $1.70.  Red- 
squill  baits  were  used.  The  Smithson- 
ian authorities  consulted  the  department 
after  a  commercial  firm  had  offered  them 
a  contract  to  control  the  rodents,  on  the 
basis  of  a  12-month  agreement,  at  $80  a 
month. 
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Weather  Bureau  and  10  Foreign 
Services  Plan  New  Polar  Year 


Plans  for  the  second  polar  year,  during 
which  certain  selected  "  international 
days  "  will  be  set  aside  for  meteorologi- 
cal observations  by  all  cooperating  coun- 
tries, were  considered  at  the  meeting  of 
the  International  Commission  for  the  Ex- 
ploration of  the  Upper  Air,  held  in  Ma- 
drid. Spain,  in  March,  according  to  W.  R. 
Gregg,  chief  of  the  aerological  division  of 
the  "Weather  Bureau,  who  represented  the 
United  States  at  the  sessions.  About  20 
delegates,  representing  10  European  mete- 
orological services  and  the  United  States 
Weather  Bureau,  attended. 

Emphasis  was  placed  on  the  world- 
wide character  of  this  second  polar  year, 
the  primary  purpose  of  which  is  to  obtain 
data  for  synoptic  investigations,  rather 
than  for  statistical  studies,  which  was 
the  aim  of  the  first  polar  year  (1882-83). 

Establishment  of  mountain  stations  in 
all  parts  of  the  world  and  a  definite  pro- 
gram for  several  stations  in  northern 
Siberia,  an  extensive  network  of  stations 
in  the  Southern  Hemisphere,  including 
some  in  the  Antarctic,  and  further  devel- 
opment of  pilot  balloon  investigations  at 
sea  were  recommended. 

Pilot  balloon  observations  at  sea.  by 
Admiral  H.  Dominik.  of  the  Deutsche 
Seewarte.  and  studies  of  explosion  waves 
by  Dr.  F.  J.  W.  Whipple  of  Kew  Observa- 
tory, England,  were  reported  at  the 
scientific  session.  Other  papers  read  at 
this  session  included  a  discussion  of 
sounding  balloon  observations  to  great 
heights,  at  Hamburg,  by  Prof.  A.  Wigand, 
of  the  University  of  Hamburg  Meteoro- 
logical Institute,  and  a  description  of  a 
micrometeorograph  by  J.  Jaumotte.  di- 
rector of  the  Royal  Meteorological  Insti- 
tute at  Liege.  Mr.  Gregg  gave  a  brief 
report  of  work  now  in  progress  in  this 
country  on  the  formation  of  ice  on  air- 
craft. 


Members  of  4-H  Clubs  Write 

History  of  Iowa  Farm  Groves 


Farm  tree  groves  and  windbreaks  have 
played  an  important  and  often  dramatic 
role  in  Iowa  history,  according  to  I.  T. 
Bode.  State  extension  forester.  Planted 
by  hardy  pioneers  who  in  some  cases 
hauled  the  young  trees  with  ox  teams  25 
to  50  miles  or  more  to  the  prairie  home- 
steads, groves  and  windbreaks  often 
saved  the  livestock  and  sometimes  human 
lives,  and  sheltered  other  immigrants 
from  blizzards  in  winter  and  the  hot  sun 
in  summer. 

A  contest  participated  in  by  93  boys 
and  girls  of  the  Iowa  4-II  clubs  was  re- 
cently completed  and  prizes  in  the  form 
of  farm  and  forestry  trips  were  distrib- 
uted to  young  history  writers  in  each  ol 
four  districts  covering  the  entire  State. 
A  bronze  trophy  was  also  awarded  by  the 
American  Forestry  Association.  The  club 
members  attended  many  forestry  demon- 
Bt  rat  ions  with  the  farmers,  this  work 
being  a  feature  of  state  and  Federal 
fore-try  cooperation. 

Bach  club  member  wrote  the  history 
of  a  local  farm  grove,  one  homestead 
grove   was   planted    with   seeds   gathered 


from  under  the  famous  William  Perm  In- 
dian Treaty  elm  in  Pennsylvania  70  years 
ago.  A  boy  found  boards  high  up  in  an 
ancient  tree,  indicating  that  his  grand- 
father's generation  must  have  furnished 
its  share  of  "  tree  sitters."  One  farm 
produced  peaches  successfully  each  year, 
with  the  aid  of  windbreak  protection.  A 
hill  top  grove  which  had  a  spring  was 
used  for  a  camp  for  United  States  sol- 
diers. By  planting  trees  upon  the  birth- 
day of  each  of  his  children,  one  farmer 
assured  benefits  in  shelter  and  wood  for 
to-day's  generation. 


A  POPULAR  "  CROW'S  NEST  " 

Zoilo  Ontiveros,  Forest  Service  lookout 
who  watches  for  fires  from  the  summit  of 
Mount  Figueroa  in  the  Santa  Barbara 
National  Forest  in  California,  is  stationed 
far  from  the  beaten  tracks,  but  during 
the  past  season  his  visitors'  register 
showed  that  417  callers  came  to  his 
"  crow's  nest."  His  visitors  came  from 
as  far  as  Alberta,  Canada,  Philippine  Is- 
lands, Denmark,  England,  Hawaii,  as  well 
as  from  Washington,  D.  C,  Westfield, 
N.  Y.,  New  Orleans,  Boston,  and  Florida. 


Invite  Wild-Life  Societies  to 

Visit  Kaibab  National  Forest 


A  survey  of  wild  life  and  game  condi- 
tions in  the  Kaibab  National  Forest  of 
Arizona  will  be  conducted  in  June  by  the 
Forest  Service,  with  the  cooperation  of 
several  naturalist  and  outdoor  life 
organizations. 

Overcrowding  of  the  preserves  recently 
necessitated  the  removal  of  part  of  the 
Kaibab  deer  by  transplanting  to  other 
lands  in  the  Southwest  and  by  hunting. 
Through  progressive  legislation  by  Ari- 
zona and  under  the  administration  of  the 
Forest  Service,  the  game  of  the  Grand 
Canyon  game  preserve  on  the  Kaibab 
National  Forest  has  proved  a  striking 
example  of  the  results  of  absolute  pro- 
tection. It  is  one  of  the  few  places  where 
the  number  of  deer  has  increased  beyond 
the  capacity  of  the  natural  food  supply. 
To  reduce  the  herd  to  the  productive 
capacity  of  the  range,  hunting  is  per- 
mitted under  the  most  careful  and  effec- 
tive regulation  ever  employed  on  a  large 
scale  on  public  areas  in  America.  It  is 
notable,  says  the  Forest  Service,  that 
there  has  been  only  one  accident  and  no 
fatalities  among  the  5.261  hunters  who 
have  been  on  the  area  in  the  last  five 
years.  In  this  forest,  hunters  are  as- 
signed to  fixed  supervised  camps.  The 
number  and  sex  of  animals  allowed  to 
each  hunter  is  specified.  Guide  service  is 
furnished.  On  an  average,  for  every 
l.i iim  hunters  admitted  1,000  deer  are 
taken. 


The  problem  of  moths  in  upholstered 
furniture  may  be  solved  for  all  practical 
purposes  by  the  use  of  covers  of  leather, 
silk,  cotton,  linen,  or  rayon,  or  of  bro- 
cades and  tapestries  combining  these 
fihers.  says  the  Bureau  of  Entomology. 
Moth  larva'  feed  on  the  woolen  fibers  in 
covers,  on  the  leathers  in  cushions  and 
pads.  and.  to  a  limited  degree,  on  hair 
fillings.  They  do  not  eat  cotton  batting 
used  for  padding,  burlap,  cotton  and  linen 
covers.  Spanish  moss,  flax  straw  or  tow. 
palm  fiber,  or  sea  moss. 


Natural  Enemy,  Artificially 

Bred,  to  Combat  Range  Pests 


Millions  of  small  wasplike  insects  are 
now  being  liberated  on  the  cattle  ranges 
of  the  Southwest  to  destroy  the  eggs  of 
the  range  caterpillar,  a  pest  which,  after 
having  been  comparatively  inactive  there 
for  10  years,  threatens  to  eat  up  all  the 
range  grass  over  a  wide  area.  Nature 
sent  these  little  egg  parasites  to  control 
the  1914  outbreak.  Entomologists  of  the 
department  are  providing  them  this  year 
as  an  aid  to  nature  in  quickly  building 
up  the  supply  that  has  almost  entirely 
disappeared  from  the  region  menaced. 

To  be  ready  for  the  coming  of  the 
caterpillars,  parasites  have  been  reared 
through  the  winter  at  the  rate  of  60.000 
a  day  and  placed  in  cold  storage  at  the 
Tempe.  Ariz.,  field  station.  The  vast  in- 
sect army  thus  set  up  is  now  being  de- 
ployed over  the  grazing  grounds  where 
the  range  caterpillar  is  present  in  the 
egg  stage  in  large  numbers.  The  tiny 
parasites  will  at  once  attack  the  cater- 
pillar eggs.  and.  it  is  hoped,  in  less  than 
half  the  natural  time  reduce  the  cater- 
pillars to  normal  numbers. 

Although  similar  parasites  are  being 
tried  out  against  many  insect  pests,  in- 
cluding the  alfalfa  weevil,  codling  moth, 
oriental  fruit  worm,  and  the  corn  borer, 
this  is  the  first  time  they  have  been  u>ed 
on  the  large  scale  against  the  range 
caterpillar.  The  alternative  method  for 
dealing  with  insects  dangerous  to  truck 
and  garden  crops  and  to  orchards — 
spraying  or  dusting  with  insecticides — is 
out  of  the  question  on  the  grasslands  of 
the  Southwest  because  of  the  low  per- 
acre  value  of  the  range. 

"  Range  caterpillars.-'  says  Dr.  W.  H. 
Larrimer,  in  charge  of  the  department's 
work  on  cereal  and  forage  insects.  "  are 
such  greedy  and  wasteful  feeders  that 
sometimes  they  seem  to  eat  from  habit 
rather  than  from  hunger.  They  destroy 
the  range  not  only  by  chewing  the  grass 
down  to  the  roots,  but  also  by  covering 
any  uneaten  blades  with  shed  skins  and 
poisonous  spines,  thus  spoiling  the  pas- 
ture for  the  stock.  Recently  this  pest, 
long  familiar  on  ranges  and  pastures,  has 
added  cultivated  crops  to  its  diet." 


TRANSPLANTED  BUFFALO  THRIVE 


Alaska's  transplanted  buffalo  were  de- 
scribed as  in  excellent  condition  when 
located  on  the  Jarvis  Creek  flats  south- 
east of  Fairbanks  early  in  March,  accord- 
ing to  a  report  received  recently  by  the 
Bureau  of  Biological  Survey.  Grazing 
on  the  lake-bed  slough  grass  of  that 
region,  they  had  separated  into  two  herds 
miles  apart,  but  it  was  thought  that  they 
were  usually  together  at  night. 

The  herd  of  23  buffalo  transferred  in 
192S  from  the  Biological  Survey's  bison 
range  in  Montana  has  increased  in  num- 
ber, in  spite  of  some  fatal  accidents. 
Including  9  calves,  the  total  is  now 
29 — 15  in  one  of  the  herds  located,  11  in 
the  other,  and  .3  whose  tracks  were  found, 
indicating  that  they  were  ranging  close. 
These  three  had  been  held  in  reserve  at 
the  reindeer  experiment  station  near 
Faifhanks  for  about  two  years,  and  since 
their  release  they  have  not  begun  herding 
with  the  others. 
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NEW  DAIRY  STATION  IS 
PART  OF  LARGER  FLAN 


Farmers   to  be   Shown   How  to   Work 

With,  Rather  Than  Against, 

Nature,  Says  Woods 


"The  work  started  here,  in  a  land  of 
'  green  pastures  and  still  waters,'  where 
rural  living  should  be  at  its  best,  is  in- 
dicative of  the  new  approach  to  the 
agricultural  problems  of  America."  said 
Dr.  A.  F.  Woods,  director  of  scientific 
work,  at  the  opening,  May  22,  of  the  new 
experiment  station  of  the  Bureau  of 
Dairy  Industry  at  Lewisburg,  Tenn. 
(The  Official  Record,  May  16,  1931,  p. 
151).  "  For  more  than  half  a  century  we 
have  had  organized  research  to  find  the 
facts  that  would  enable  us  to  control 
the  great  forces  of  nature,  with  which 
the  farmer  especially  has  always  had  to 
contend.  Storm  and  flood,  cold  and  heat, 
pests  and  diseases,  the  variability  of  crop 
plants  and  of  animals,  the  purveyors  of 
gold  bricks,  and  the  ministrations  of  get- 
rich-quick  pilots,  all  together  have  made 
farming  precarious. 

"  One  of  the  greatest  lessons  that  we 
have  learned  is  that  we  make  progress 
faster  and  with  greater  certainty  when 
we  have  as  many  of  the  forces  of  nature 
working  with  us  as  may  be  possible. 
Crop  Should  Fit  Conditions 

"  Control  is  costly  at  best  and  it  is 
frequently  impossible.  In  our  rapid  ex- 
pansion of  agriculture  we  have  given  too 
little  thought  to  the  limiting  factors  of 
soil  and  climate  in  regard  to  the  use  to 
which  we  put  the  land.  In  many  parts 
of  our  country  we  are  trying  to  grow 
staple  crops  when  the  conditions  are  so 
unfavorable  that  only  failure  and  star- 
vation can  be  the  outcome.  We  are  per- 
mitting the  destruction  of  forests  and 
ranges  by  improper  utilization.  Then 
when  the  forest  and  range  are  gone 
high-powered  salesmen  pass  the  land  on 
for  the  last  dying  struggle  of  some  poor 
farm  family  to  make  a  living  by  growing 
crops  to  which  it  is  not  adapted. 

"  America  is  rapidly  awakening  to  the 
fallacy  of  this  '  don't  care  '  policy.  The 
facts  brought  to  light  by  the  experiment 
stations  and  the  research  agencies  of 
the  Government  are  making  it  clear  that 
a  continuance  of  such  a  policy  must  lead 
to  destruction  not  only  of  agriculture 
but  of  our  whole  civilization. 

"  The  study  of  soils  and  climates  and 
natural  vegetation  is  giving  us  the  clue 
to  the  right  use  of  land.  Soil  surveys 
and  classification  and  erosion  control  are 
leading  to  reforestation  and  the  develop- 
ment of  permanent  pasture  lands,  the 
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more  general  use  of  winter  cover  crops, 
and,  incidentally,  the  rejuvenation  of 
water  courses. 

"  Into  such  programs  dairying  and 
livestock  fit  like  a  golden  key.  Here  in 
this  great  Blue  Grass  region  we  hope  to 
find  out  for  such  areas  the  best  things 
to  do.  So  this  is  not  just  an  ordinary 
local  station  for  solving  local  problems, 
important  as  they  are.  It  is  part  of  the 
larger  plan  upon  which  we  must  build 
our  permanent  agriculture." 


Control  of  Predatory  Animals 
To  Be  Aided  by  1 0-Year  Program 


The  10-year  program  of  predatory- 
animal  and  rodent  control,  authorized 
by  the  last  Congress,  will  make  more 
effective  the  control  work  as  already  or- 
ganized rather  than  stimulate  new  lines, 
according  to  officials  of  the  Bureau  of 
Biological  Survey.  Department  activity 
in  predatory  animal  and  rodent  control 
has  been  encouraged  by  State  and  other 
cooperating  agencies,  which  have  pro- 
vided funds  far  in  excess  of  Federal 
appropriations. 

Cooperative  control  operations  have 
been  dependent  on  annual  appropriations. 
Congress  now  puts  the  work  on  a  long- 
term  basis  and  authorizes  appropriations 
of  $1,000,000  annually.  The  increased  ap- 
propriations, however,  are  not  available 
before  July  1,  1932. 

On  Federal  lands  the  10-year  program 
contemplates  continued  cooperation  by 
the  Biological  Survey  with  the  Forest 
Service,  the  Indian  Service,  and  other 
agencies.  The  national  forests  include 
more  than  16,000,000  acres  of  lands,  in- 
fested with  rodents,  principally  prairie 
dogs  and  ground  squirrels.  Prairie  dogs 
destroy  from  20  to  80  per  cent  of  the 
succulent  forage  grasses  near  their 
towns.  The  10-year  program  plans  the 
eradication  of  prairie  dogs  where  they 
seriously  compete  with  livestock. 

In  many  of  the  Eastern  States,  also,  in- 
creased efforts  will  be  exerted  for  the 
control  of  rodents.  Additional  funds 
will  permit  Biological  Survey  leadership 
in  organized  work  for  the  control  of  such 
rodents  as  cotton  rats  in  the  South,  pine 
mice,  and  pocket  gophers,  and  the  com- 
mon brown  rat,  which  is  probably  the 
most  destructive  of  all  animals. 

Coyotes  breed  in  the  national  forests 
and  on  the  public  domain.  Control  oper- 
ations have  been  limited  by  current  ap- 
propriations. The  10-year  program  con- 
templates adequate  control,  so  as  to  re- 
duce to  the  minimum  the  infestation  of 
adjacent  stock-grazing  areas.  At  present, 
satisfactory  control  of  the  large  predators 
on  livestock  ranges  is  not  possible. 


REDINGTON  REPLIES  TO 
CRITICISM  OF  CONTROL 


Biological    Survey    Has    Improved    its 

Practices  in  Eliminating 

Harmful  Predators 


The  report  of  the  special  committee  on 
predatory  mammal  control,  submitted  to 
the  American  Society  of  Mannnalogists, 
at  its  last  annual  meeting,  which  con- 
demned field  practices  of  the  Biological 
Survey,  came  as  a  surprise,  particularly 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  in  its  field-con- 
trol methods  the  Biological  Survey  has 
made  improvements  that  are  definitely  in 
line  with  many  of  the  committee's  pro- 
posals, says  Paul  G.  Redington,  chief  of 
the  bureau.  Mr.  Redington  points  out 
also  that  investigation  by  the  committee 
revealed"  little  evidence  of  objectionable 
conditions  in  connection  with  the  bu- 
reau's work  in  predatory  animal  control 
in  recent  years. 

The  report  charged  that  the  Biolog- 
ical Survey's  control  of  the  larger  pred- 
ators, such  as  the  mountain  lion,  wolf, 
coyote,  and  bobcat,  has  operated  for  the 
destruction  on  a  large  scale  of  other  and 
valuable  wild  life. 

The  Biological  Survey,  by  authoriza- 
tion of  Congress,  has  been  engaged  for 
more  than  16  years  in  cooperative  work 
for  controlling  damage  by  the  larger 
predators  and  by  noxious  rodents.  Its 
methods  of  control,  Mr.  Redington  says, 
have  seldom  been  questioned  by  farm- 
ers, stockmen,  and  game  administrators, 
who  see  in  the  coyote  a  menace  to  live- 
stock and  to  many  beneficial  forms  of 
wild  life. 

"  Coyote-control  methods,"  Mr.  Reding- 
ton explains,  "  include  trapping,  shoot- 
ing, den  hunting,  and  poisoning.  The 
members  of  the  American  Society  of 
Mammalogists  who  are  criticising  our 
work  have  objected  principally  to  the 
use  of  poison.  They  apparently  believe 
that  poison  for  the  coyote — even  when 
carefully  used  in  accordance  with  meth- 
ods developed  by  the  Biological  Sur- 
vey— is  destroying  many  of  the  true  fur 
bearers." 

Bureau  Proposes  Investigation 

"  To  satisfy  objectors  that  our  meth- 
ods are  not  unduly  destructive,"  the 
Chief  of  the  Biological  Survey  contin- 
ues, "  we  proposed  last  year  a  joint  in- 
vestigation by  the  society  and  the  bureau, 
and  this  was  conducted  in  the  Western 
States  in  the  last  six  months  by  five  of 
our  biologists  and  four  other  members 
of  the  society  not  connected  with  the 
survey.     The  investigators  found  that  re- 
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sponsible  men  are  being  employed,  that 
there  is  little  evidence  that  true  fur 
bearers  are  being  killed  in  any  numbers, 
and  that,  in  general,  poison  is  so  placed 
as  not  to  endanger  the  smaller  fur 
bearers. 

"As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  use  of  poison 
has  been  decreased  the  last  two  years, 
and  it  will  be  even  further  curtailed. 
"We  are  also  undertaking  laboratory  anal- 
yses of  the  stomach  contents  of  coyotes 
and  other  predators  to  supplement  the 
findings  of  years  by  our  field  men,  and 
this  summer  we  will  establish  a  branch 
laboratory  in  the  "West.  These  changes 
are  understood  to  be  in  accordance  with 
the  views  of  the  society's  committee. 

Society  Sees  Need  for  Predator  Control 

"  It  is  fair  to  say  that  the  members 
of  the  society  who  have  been  criticizing 
our  methods  recognize  that  some  control 
must  be  effected,  though  they  apparently 
believe  that  fewer  men  should  be  em- 
ployed and  that  trapping  and  shooting 
should  immediately  be  substituted  for 
poisoning.  Bureau  biologists  who  inves- 
tigated the  trap  and  poison  line  situa- 
tion in  the  "West  last  winter  are  of  the 
opinion,  however,  that  with  careful  use — 
as  has  been  the  rule — the  killing  of  coy- 
otes by  poison  is  not  only  more  humane 
than  using  steel  traps,  but  does  not  re- 
sult, as  has  been  charged,  in  the  destruc- 
tion of  many  other  animals.  Instruc- 
tions to  our  hunters  are  specific  that 
every  possible  safeguard  must  be  thrown 
around  the  use  of  poison,  and  knowledge 
of  the  character  of  the  men  employed 
indicates  that  there  has  been  little  care- 
less work. 

"  "We  are  deeply  desirous  of  meeting 
criticisms  fairly  and  squarely,  and  many 
members  of  the  Society  of  Mammalogists 
have  indicated  their  belief  that  we  are 
making  the  improvements  they  urge.  "We 
shall  diligently  pursue  our  investigations 
as  to  what  is  happening  on  the  trap- 
ping and  poison  lines,  and  shall  be  glad 
to  have  the  society's  committee  on  prob- 
lems of  predatory  mammal  control  send 
out  their  own  investigators.  Their  con- 
structive suggestions  on  improvement  in 
methods  will  receive  sincere  considera- 
tion. 

"  WTe  are  not  working  for  the  exter- 
mination of  any  species  of  predatory 
animals  or  rodents.  "We  seek  only  such 
reasonable  control  as  will  keep  to  the 
minimum  the  damage  they  do  to  farmers 
and  stockmen  and  to  beneficial  forms  of 
wild  life." 


States  Spent  $7,000,000  for 

Forestry  in  1930,  Says  Report 


Forty-seven  States  and  Territories  are 
now  extending  financial  support  to  State 
forestry,  most  of  them  having  State 
foresters  and  participating  in  fire  con- 
trol, extension,  reforestation,  or  other 
related  activities,  according  to  the  For- 
est Service.  State  forestry  appropria- 
tions for  the  last  year  reached  a  total 
of  $7,297,935. 

Of  this  amount,  $2,555,329  was  appro- 
priated for  fire  protection  by  3S  States 
in  cooperation  with  private  landowners 
and  the  Federal  Government.  A  total 
of  $1,106,711  was  used  by  40  States  for 
growing  tree-planting  stock  and  for  re- 
forestation. More  than  $2,30S,000  was 
appropriated  for  purchase,  maintenance, 
and  improvement  of  State  forest  lands. 
Other  appropriations  were  used  to  fight 
pests  and  tree  diseases,  and  for  educa- 
tion, research,  and  extension  work.  In 
addition,  large  private  expenditures 
were  made  in  forestry  activities  in  most 
of  these  States. 

State  appropriations  for  the  last  two 
years  showed  a  gain  of  more  than 
$2,000,000  a  year  over  similar  forestry 
appropriations  for  1927  and  1928. 

Cooperation  between  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice and  the  States  was  enlarged  during 
the  past  year,  according  to  A.  B.  Hast- 
ings, head  of  the  Forest  Service  division 
of  State  cooperation.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment contributed  more  than  $1,400.- 
000  for  protection  and  reforestation  in 
cooperating  States.  Cooperative  fire 
protection  was  extended  to  several  mil- 
lion acres  which  had  not  previously  been 
covered.  The  work  of  growing  and  dis- 
tributing trees  for  forest  planting  also 
was  enlarged. 


Nearly  32  Millions  Visited 

the  National  Forests  in  1930 


FIRES  DO  NOT  ERADICATE  TICKS 


Cattle  fever  ticks  are  not  eradicted  by 
"  woods  burning."'  Even  where  burning 
destroys  all  the  forest  trees,  it  does  not 
kill  all  the  forest,  field,  and  cattle  pests, 
but  it  does  reduce  timber  values,  says  the 
Forest  Service. 

Failure  to  wipe  out  ticks  by  fire  has 
been  proved  in  Arkansas,  according  to 
the  State  veterinarian,  J.  H.  Bux.  who 
says  that  in  areas  where  fires  have 
swept  the  woods  repeatedly,  there  are 
just  as  many  ticks  to-day  as  there  prob- 
ably were  more  than  a  century  ago,  after 
Spanish  cattle  were  introduced  into  the 
southern  part  of  the  United  States. 


Recreational  use  of  the  national  forests 
continued  its  steady  growth,  with  31.- 
904,515  visitors  last  year,  reports  the 
Forest  Service.  Although  this  was  an 
increase  of  146,284  over  the  preceding 
year's  number,  the  gain  was  small  in 
comparison  with  that  of  1929,  when  the 
estimated  number  of  visitors  increased 
about  8,000:000  over  that  of  1928. 

Campers  and  picknickers  showed  in- 
creases in  number,  but  guests  of  hotels 
and  resorts  in  national  forests  showed  a 
slight  decrease.  Campers  last  year  num- 
bered 1.9S0,736,  as  against  1,902,961  for 
1929.  Most  of  the  gain  was  in  the  na- 
tional forests  of  the  "West.  Estimates  for 
picknickers  showed  3,272,682  for  1930, 
against  3.056.456  for  1929.  with  increases 
in  both  the  East  and  the  West. 

With  forest  highway  and  road  exten- 
sion making  more  areas  accessible,  the 
great  majority  of  recreationists  last  year 
entered  the  national  forests  by  automo- 
bile. The  total  number  of  visitors  travel- 
ing by  motor  increased  from  2S.786.516 
in  1929  to  29,541,607  last  year.  Hikers 
entering  the  forests  also  increased — from 
202.272  to  220,853. 

Camping  in  Michigan  national  forests 
gained  60  per  cent  last  year.    There  were 


gains  for  campers  also  in  North  Caro- 
lina, Pennsylvania,  "West  Virginia,  Ore- 
gon, California,  and  Arizona.  Arizona 
was  the  banner  State  for  gains  in  all 
types  of  national  forest  recreation,  with 
1,250,000  more  visitors  than  in  1929.  a 
gain  of  about  80  per  cent. 

California  still  leads  with  the  largest 
number  of  national  forest  recreationists, 
more  than  16,000,000  entering  the  forests 
last  year.  The  White  Mountain  Na- 
tional Forest  in  New  Hampshire  led  all 
the  rest  of  the  East,  with  1,928,000 
visitors. 


Regulated  Grazing  on  Ranges  Is 
Vital  to  Watershed  Protection 


Regulation  of  grazing  to  insure  ade- 
quate vegetation  is  vital  if  disastrous 
floods  and  excessive  erosion  are  to  be 
prevented  in  western  rangeland  areas, 
says  the  Forest  Service. 

Continuous  and  intensive  study  of  two 
comparable  watersheds  on  the  "Wasatch 
Plateau,  in  Utah,  for  the  last  15  years 
has  developed  conclusive  evidence  of  the 
influence  of  herbaceous  vegetation  on  sur- 
face run-off  and  erosion  and  of  the  pos- 
sibilities of  maintaining  sufficient  cover 
by  conservative  grazing.  The  results  re- 
veal it  is  necessary  to  manage  livestock 
grazing  on  watersheds  so  that  it  will  not 
interfere  with  the  protective  value  of  the 
vegetative  cover. 

Under  the  direction  of  the  Intermoun- 
tain  Forest  and  Range  Experiment  Sta- 
tion, of  which  C.  L.  Forsling  is  director, 
measurements  have  been  made  since  1915 
of  precipitation,  run-off:,  and  sediment  re- 
moval on  the  two  adjacent  watersheds. 

The  two  areas  studied  were  small  but 
complete  watersheds.  One  area  was 
grazed  conservatively  each  year,  and  the 
vegetation  was  maintained  at  40  per  cent 
of  a  complete  cover  for  the  entire  period. 
The  vegetation  on  the  other  area  was 
heavily  depleted  by  overgrazing  at  the 
outset  and  supported  only  16  per  cent 
of  a  complete  cover  in  1915.  Later 
grazing  was  stopped,  and  the  herbaceous 
cover  was  increased  by  natural  and  arti- 
ficial reseeding  to  40  per  cent,  where  it 
was  subsequently  maintained  by  mod- 
erate grazing. 

Denser  Vegetation   Reduced   Erosion 

According  to  Mr.  Forsling's  report,  in- 
creasing the  density  of  vegetation  from 
16  to  40  per  cent  reduced  erosion  caused 
by  melted  snow  by  57  per  cent  and  ero- 
sion from  summer  rains  by  54  per  cent. 
Surface  run-off  of  rainfall  was  reduced 
64  per  cent. 

Soil  moisture  studies  indicated  that 
the  summer  rains  failed  to  penetrate 
deeply  and  that  water  from  melted  snow 
was  the  only  moisture  which  contributed 
to  the  underground  supply.  "When  the 
watershed  had  only  a  16  per  cent  cover 
of  vegetation  4.6  per  cent  of  the  average 
annual  surface  run-off  was  caused  by 
summer  rainstorms,  but  this  small  run- 
off caused  more  than  84  per  cent  of  the 
erosion.  "When  the  vegetation  increased 
to  40  per  cent  only  1.3  per  cent  of  the 
annual  run-off  came  from  summer  rains, 
which  caused  65.8  per  cent  of  the  erosion. 

Although  the  increased  cover  reduced 
erosion  from  melting  snow  57  per  cent, 
it  did  not  reduce  surface  run-off  from 
melting  snow.     As  a  result,  the  net  re- 
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duetion  in  average  annual  surface  run- 
off caused  by  increased  vegetative  cover 
was  only  3.3  per  cent.  This  small  reduc- 
tion in  surface  run-off.  however,  was  ac- 
companied by  a  net  reduction  of  approxi- 
mately 55  per  cent  in  erosion. 


Chicken  Pox  in  Poultry  Can  Be 

Prevented  by  Vaccinating  Birds 


The  vaccination  of  youug  birds  against 
chicken  pox,  sometimes  known  as  fowl 
pox,  is  coming  to  be  a  general  practice 
among  flock  owners  in  areas  where  this 
disease  already  exists.  They  find  in  this 
a  means  of  preventing  outbreaks  in  their 
flocks  of  pullets  during  the  heavy  lay- 
ing season.  In  several  States  the  poul- 
try specialists  have  held  demonstrations 
to  show  the  methods  of  flock  manage- 
ment and  treatment  necessary,  says  H.  L. 
Shrader,  extension  poultryman.  The 
treatment  is  inexpensive  and  can  be  ad- 
ministered in  a  comparatively  short 
time. 

"  The  best  time  to  vaccinate  the  pul- 
lets is  in  early  summer  so  that  the 
effects  of  the  treatment  will  not  extend 
into  the  fall  when  the  birds  should  be 
laying  high-priced  eggs,"  Mr.  Shrader 
explains.  "  The  most  common  practice 
is  to  vaccinate  the  young  pullets  when 
they  are  from  4  to  5  months  old  in  order 
to  allow  them  at  least  30  days  on  range 
before  they  go  into  the  laying  house. 
In  this  way  a  very  mild  form  of  chicken 
pox  is  given  to  the  birds  before  their 
combs  and  wattles  have  developed  and 
at  a  time  wheu  they  are  best  able  to 
resist  the  disease.  The  curtailment  of 
laying  constitutes  the  principal  loss  from 
chicken  pox  when  an  outbreak  occurs." 


Plaster  Models  of  Hogs  Being 
Used  to  Show  Government  Grades 


Plaster  models  are  now  being  used  to 
demonstrate  Government  standards  for 
grades  of  livestock.  These  models,  in 
many  respects,  are  more  effective  than 
drawings,  photographs,  or  even  live  ani- 
mals. The  department  recently  had 
made  several  sets  of  plaster  models  illus- 
trating standards  for  three  types  and  six 
grades  of  slaughter  hogs.  These  have 
been  placed  on  exhibition  at  the  leading 
livestock  markets  and  have  been  shown 
at  several  fairs  and  expositions,  includ- 
ing the  International  Live  Stock  Show  at 
Chicago.  Shipping  association  managers, 
packers,  and  buyers  declare  the  models 
useful.  Livestock  market  reporters  may 
use  them  in  reporting  trade  conditions 
and  prices  on  a  grade  basis.  Teachers 
and  animal  husbandry  instructors  also 
may  use  them  in  class  work  and  in  train- 
ing judging  teams. 

This  innovation  has  attracted  so  much 
favorable  attention  that  the  department 
is  considering  the  preparation  of  models 
for  cattle,  calves,  sheep,  and  lambs.  A 
cheap  means  of  duplicating  the  models  is 
being  sought  so  as  to  make  them  avail- 
able for  distribution  and  sale.  Dupli- 
cates are  expensive  and  fragile  when 
made  in  plaster. 


4  Range  Counties  in  Utah  and 
2  in  Nevada  Eradicate  Bovine  TB 


Following  the  systematic  tuberculin 
testing  of  cattle  in  Davis,  Millard,  Mor- 
gan, and  Salt  Lake  Counties,  Utah,  and 
in  Pershing  and  Washoe  Counties,  Nev., 
the  department,  on  May  1,  declared 
them  to  be  modified  accredited  areas, 
signifying  that  they  are  practically  free 
from  bovine  tuberculosis.  A  modified 
accredited  area  is  one  containing  not 
more  than  one-half  of  1  per  cent  of 
tuberculous  cattle  and  in  addition  one 
in  which  all  the  reactors  found  have 
been  removed  and  slaughtered. 

Of  40,000  cattle  tested  in  these  six 
counties,  less  than  one-fourth  of  1  per 
cent  were  tuberculous.  The  cattle  are 
principally  of  the  beef  breeds,  grazing 
on  range  areas  and  unaccustomed  to  re- 
straint, a  condition  that  adds  to  the 
difficulties  of  testing.  However,  county, 
State,  and  Federal  veterinarians,  work- 
ing cooperatively,  are  actively  engaged 
in  eradicating  tuberculosis  from  this 
class  of  cattle,  as  well  as  from  dairy 
animals. 

"  The  recognition  of  the  six  counties," 
according  to  Dr.  A.  E.  Wight,  in  charge 
of  Federal  tuberculosis  eradication 
work,  "  marks  the  most  important  ad- 
vance thus  far  made  at  one  time  against 
bovine  tuberculosis  in  range  areas. 
Similar  work  is  now  actively  in  progress 
in  the  grazing  areas  of  California, 
Idaho,  Montana,  Washington,  and  other 
States." 


Forest  Products  Laboratory  on 
Ground  Once  Sacred  to  Indians 


The  new  forest  products  laboratory  to 
be  built  at  Madison,  Wis.,  will  occupy 
the  site  of  several  Indian  ceremonial  and 
burial  mounds,  erected  by  the  early  Al- 
gonquins  from  500  to  1,000  years  ago,  ac- 
cording  to   local    authorities. 

C.  E.  Brown,  director  of  the  Wisconsin 
Historical  Museum,  has  just  completed 
the  excavation  of  the  last  unexplored 
mound  of  the  group.  This  mound  con- 
tained a  ceremonial  fireplace  of  unusual 
form,  symetrically  placed  bowlders,  and 
small  deposits  of  ashes.  A  hill  on  the 
10-acre  site  of  the  new  laboratory  is 
known  to  have  been  an  important  com- 
munity center  for  modern  Indians  and  is 
thought  to  have  been  of  even  greater  im- 
portance to  the  earlier  Indians,  who  car- 
ried 9,500  cubic  feet  of  earth  to  the  top 
of  the  mound  recently  explored. 


Water  Plants  Are  Not  Practical 
In  Preventing  Mosquito  Breeding 


Aquatic  plants  that  will  prevent  mos- 
quitoes from  breeding  in  the  water  where 
they  are  growing  have  long  been  sought, 
and  at  present  a  group  of  plants  known 
at  stoneworts  (Chara)  is  attracting  at- 
tention. Entomologists  of  the  depart- 
ment admit  that,  under  certain  condi- 
tions, some  species  of  these  plants  do 
prevent  mosquitoes  from  breeding,  but 
they  say  that  this  plan  of  mosquito  con- 
trol is  far  from  practical  and  should  not 
be  substituted  for  the  well-established 
methods  of  oiling  water  and  drainage. 

Vigorously  growing  stoneworts  give  off 
large  quantities  of  oxygen  which  collects 


in  the  form  of  tiny  bubbles  at  the  surface 
of  the  water.  This  fact  has  been  con- 
sidered as  a  possible  clue  to  the  toxic 
effect  of  the  plant  on  mosquito  larvae,  as 
it  has  been  demonstrated  that  large  quan- 
tities of  oxygen  are  fatal  to  these  larvae. 
The  plants  also,  in  areas  where  they 
make  luxuriant  growth,  prevent  mosqui- 
toes from  breeding  by  so  completely  cov- 
ering the  surface  of  the  water  with  their 
leaves  that  mosquitoes  can  not  deposit 
their  eggs.  The  plants  themselves,  how- 
ever, are  not  toxic  to  mosquitoes,  as  dead 
or  dying  plants  furnish  an  excellent  food 
for  larval  development. 


Southern  Strawberry  Growers 

Profit  from  Fertilizer  Studies 


In  marked  contrast  to  the  depressed 
conditions  in  most  lines  of  farming, 
strawberry  growers  of  eastern  North 
Carolina  are  coming  to  the  end  of  an 
unusually  profitable  season  and  feel  that 
they  have  profited  by  the  new  methods  of 
fertilization  introduced  by  the  Bureau  of 
Chemistry  and  Soils  at  the  Chadbourn, 
N.  C,  experiment  station,  says  Dr.  J.  J. 
Skinner,  senior  biochemist,  who  recently 
returned  from  inspecting  the  fertilizer  ex- 
periments now  under  way. 

The  bureau,  assisted  by  the  agronomy 
division  of  the  North  Carolina  Experi- 
ment Station,  in  1929  inaugurated  a  se- 
ries of  fertilizer  experiments  and  chem- 
ical laboratory  studies  with  strawber- 
ries covering  many  phases  of  the  fer- 
tilizer problem.  The  problems  requiring 
detailed  study  are  being  worked  out  on  a 
five-acre  experiment  field  which  is  rented 
and  controlled  by  the  department. 

"  It  has  been  the  general  practice  in 
the  Chadbourn  district  to  use  about  1,500 
pounds  per  acre  of  a  well-balanced  com- 
mercial fertilizer  annually,  applied  in  two 
applications — one  in  late  summer  after  the 
berries  are  harvested,  and  the  second  in 
the  late  winter,"  says  Doctor  Skinner. 
"  The  experimental  work  has  shown  that 
yield  is  greatly  increased  when'  all  the  fer- 
tilizers are  applied  in  late  summer  or 
early  fall.  Fifteen  hundred  pounds  per 
acre  of  fertilizer  applied  in  late  sum- 
mer gave  from  400  to  500  quarts  of  ber- 
ries per  acre  more  than  split  applications 
of  fertilizers ;  that  is,  one-half  in  summer 
and  one-half  in.  winter.  The  berries  also 
matured  earlier.  This  change  in  time  of 
applying  fertilizers  means  an  increased 
profit  of  $75  per  acre  this  season,  for  ber- 
ries have  sold  at  from  $5.50  to  $7.30  per 
crate  of  32  quarts." 


The  theory  that  cheese  causes  intesti- 
nal disturbances  has  been  entirely  dis- 
proved in  tests,  says  the  Bureau  of  Home 
Economics.  The  experiment  showed  that 
cheese,  like  meat,  is  well  digested  when 
properly  prepared  and  is  thoroughly  as- 
similated. Cheese  is  a  concentrated  food. 
Consequently  the  best  way  to  insure  good 
digestion  is  to  serve  bread  or  other  ce- 
reals with  it,  taking  care  to  cook  the 
cheese  in  such  a  way  that  it  is  soft  and 
not  leathery.  High  temperature  makes 
cheese  tough,  so  the  bureau  suggests  that 
the  cheese  be  grated  and  mixed  through 
the  food,  rather  than  spread  across  the 
top  as  is  often  done  in  scalloped  and 
baked  dishes. 
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CIVIL-SERVICE  EXAMINATIONS 

ASSISTANT  FISHERIES  TECHNOLOGIST  ($2,600  to 
$3,200  a  year). — To  fill  vacancies  in  the  Bureau 
of  Fisheries,  Department  of  Commerce,  for 
duty  in  Washington,  D.  C,  or  in  the  field. 
Competitors  will  not  be  required  to  report 
for  examination  at  any  place,  but  will  be 
rated  on  their  education,  training,  and  ex- 
perience and  on  their  writings.  Applicants 
must  have  been  graduated  with  a  bachelor's 
degree  from  a  college  or  university  of  recog- 
nized standing,  with  the  completion  of  at 
least  118  semester  credit  hours,  such  course 
to  have  included  the  fundamentals  of  chemis- 
try, mathematics,  and  engineering  or  physics. 
In  addition,  applicants  must  show  that  they 
have  had  at  least  two  full  years  of  post- 
graduate college  training  or  experience  in 
fisheries  technology  or  in  biochemical  or  engi- 
neering investigations  connected  with  the  utili- 
zation of  fisheries  products.  Applications 
must  be  on  file  with  the  United  States  Civil 
Service  Commission  at  Washington,  D.  C, 
not  later  than  June  24,  1931. 

ASSISTANT  TO  THE  GEOGRAPHER  ($3,800  a 
year). — To  fill  a  vacancy  in  the  office  of  geog- 
rapher, State  Department,  Washington,  D.  C, 
and  vacancies  occurring  in  positions  requiring 
similar  qualifications.  Competitors  will  not  be 
required  to  report  for  examination  at  any 
place,  but  will  be  rated  on  their  education  and 
experience  and  on  published  writings  or  a 
thesis.  Applicants  must  have  been  graduated 
from  a  college  or  university  of  recognized 
standing  with  at  least  118  credit  hours.  In 
addition,  applicants  must  have  received  a 
master's  degree  in  geography  from  a  college 
or  university  of  recognized  standing,  and  must 
have  had  five  years  of  postgraduate  work  in 
geography.  A  working  reading  knowledge  of 
French  is  also  a  requirement.  Applications 
must  be  on  file  with  the  United  States  Civil 
Service  Commission  at  Washington,  D.  C,  not 
later  than  June  24,  1931. 

SENIOR  ELEVATOR  MECHANICIAN  ($2,000  a 
year). — To  fill  vacancies  in  the  Office  of  Public 
Buildings  and  Public  Parks  of  the  National 
Capital,  Washington,  D.  C.  Competitors  will 
be  rated  on  practical  trade  questions,  and 
on  their  training  and  experience.  Applicants 
must  have  completed  an  apprenticeship  of 
four  years,  or  equivalent  training,  as  ma- 
chinist, electrician,  or  elevator  mechanic.  In 
addition,  applicants  must  have  had  at  least 
two  years  of  responsible  journeyman  expe- 
rience in  elevator  construction,  maintenance, 
or  repair,  or  as  mechanic  in  responsible 
charge  of  a  building  or  buildings  equipped 
with  modern  freight  or  passenger  elevators ; 
in  either  case  the  duties  must  have  required 
the  repair  and  upkeep  of  elevator  equip- 
ment including  variable  voltage  control  and 
automatic  floor  leveling  equipment.  Appli- 
cations must  be  on  file  with  the  United  States 


Civil  Service  Commission  at  Washington, 
D.   C,   not  later  than   June  23,    1931. 

ASSISTANT  LITHOGRAPHIC  DRAFTSMAN  ($1,620  a 
year). — To  All  vacancies  in  the  United  States 
engineer  reproduction  plant,  War  College, 
Washington,  D.  C,  and  elsewhere  in  the 
departmental  service,  or  in  the  field  service. 
Competitors  will  not  be  required  to  report 
for  examination  at  any  place,  but  will  be 
rated  on  their  education  and  experience,  and 
on  specimens  of  their  work.  Applicants 
must  have  had  at  least  three  years  of  train- 
ing or  experience  in  lithographic  drafting ; 
provided,  that  in  lieu  of  two  years  of  such 
training  or  experience  there  may  bo  subst;- 
tuted  two  years  of  suitable  topographic  draft- 
ing or  allied  operations.  Applications  must 
be  on  file  with  the  United  States  Civil  Serv- 
ice Commission  at  Washington,  D.  C,  not 
later  than  June  24,  1931. 

CHIEF  ARTISTIC  LITHOGRAPHER  ($2,600  a  year)  ; 
SENIOR  ARTISTIC  LITHOGRAPHER  ($2,000  a  year); 
ARTISTIC  LITHOGRAPHER  ($1,800  a  year);  JUNIOR 
ARTISTIC  LITHOGRAPHER  ($1,440  a  year).— To  fill 
vacancies  in  the  departmental  and  field  serv- 
ices. Competitors  will  not  be  required  to 
report  for  examination  at  any  place,  but  will 
be  rated  on  their  education,  training,  and  ex- 
perience. For  the  position  of  junior  artistic 
lithographer,  applicants  must  have  had  at 
least  one  year  of  progressively  skilled  experi- 
ence in  the  practice  of  the  engraver's  or 
lithographer's  art,  or  experience  in  closely 
allied  operations.  Experience  requirements 
for  the  higher  positions  increase  according 
to  the  grade.  Applications  must  be  on  file 
with  the  United  States  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion at  Washington,  D.  C,  not  later  than 
June  24,  1931. 

JUNIOR  MARKETING  SPECIALIST  (TOBACCO) 
($2,000  to  $2,600  a  year). — To  fill  vacancies  in 
the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  for  duty  in  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  or  in  the  field.  Competitors  will 
be  rated  on  practical  questions  relating  to 
tobacco,  and  on  a  thesis.  Applicants  must 
have  had  four  years  of  suitable  experience  in 
tobacco  buying  or  grading ;  provided,  that 
each  year  of  educational  work  successfully 
completed  in  a  college  or  university  of  recog- 
nized standing  may  be  substituted  for  one  year 
of  the  experience  requirement.  Applications 
must  be  on  file  with  the  United  States  Civil 
Service  Commission  at  Washington,  D.  C,  not 
later  than  July  7.  1931. 

FIRE-PROTECTION  ENGINEER  ($3,800  a  year).— 
To  fill  vacancies  in  the  Bureau  of  Standards, 
Department  of  Commerce,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Competitors  will  not  be  required  to  report 
for  examination  at  any  place,  but  will  be 
rated  on  their  education,  experience,  and 
fitness.  Applicants  must  have  been  gradu- 
ated with  a  degree,  after  the  completion  of 
at  least  118  semester  hour  credits,  from  a  col- 
lege or  university  of  recognized  standing,  with 
major  work  in  engineering,  physics,  or  chem- 
istry. Five  years  of  progressive  and  respon- 
sible engineering  experience  of  professional 
grade,  three  years  of  which  must  have  been 
in  fire  prevention  or  protection  work,  are 
also  required.  Applications  must  be  on  file 
with  the  United  States  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission at  Washington,  D.  C,  not  later  than 
July  2,  1931. 


NEW  WRITER  IN  PRESS  SERVICE 

Lyle  Webster,  of  Webster,  N.  Dak.,  has 
been  appointed  agricultural  writer  in  the 
Press  Service. 

Mr.  Webster  was  graduated,  in  1926,  from 
the  University  of  North  Dakota,  and,  in 
1929,  received  an  M.  S.  degree  from  the 
Columbia  University  school  of  journalism. 
He  has  been  assistant  editor  on  a  Minot, 
N.  Dak.,  weekly  paper  and  with  the  North 
American  Newspaper  Alliance,  New  York, 
N.  Y.,  and  editor  of  the  Walhalla  Moun- 
taineer,   Walhalla,    N.    Dak. 

In  his  new  position,  Mr.  Webster  will 
prepare  articles  on  the  research,  extension, 
and  regulatory  activities  of  the  department 
for  distribution  to  the  press  and  write  re- 
views of  department  publications. 


MOORE  HEADS  SEATTLE  STATION 

Harry  C.  Moore,  who  has  been  in  charge  of 
food  and  drug  inspection  at  San  Francisco, 
Calif.,  has  been  appointed  acting  chief  of  the 
Seattle  (Wash.)  station  of  the  Food  and  Drug- 
Administration,  vice  A.  W.  Hansen,  who  is 
now  chief  of  the  Los  Angeles  station.  Mr. 
Moore  has  had  an  experience  of  over  23  years 
as  food  and  drug  inspector,  being  one  of  the 
first  inspectors  appointed  after  the  food  and 
drugs  act  became  effective  in  1907. 


WITH  THE  FIELD  CLUBS 


Houma  U.S.D.A.  Club 

George  S.  Harmount  was  the  speaker  of 
the  evening  at  the  April  meeting  of  the 
Houma  U.S.D.A.  Club.  Mr.  Harmount's  topic 
was  observations  on  the  Geological  Trans- 
formation of  the  Lafourche  Basin.  The  fol- 
lowing   members    of    the    club    were    present : 

B.  O.  Childs,  George  Arceneaux,  H.  T.  Bond, 
Felix  D'Abadie,  E.  B.  Abbott,  J.  W.  Ingram. 
Nelson   McKaig,    E.    M.    Summers,    J.    Richard, 

C.  C.  Krumbhaar,  and  E.  K.  Bynum.  A.  K. 
Henry,  in  charge  of  sewage-system  construc- 
tion at  Houma,  was  also  present. 

Unity  Club  of  Indianapolis 

President  F.  W.  Dennie  presided  at  the  May 
luncheon  meeting  of  the  Unity  Club  of  the 
department,  held  at  the  board  of  trade,  In- 
dianapolis, Ind.  Doctor  Dennie  outlined  the 
progress  made  by  the  credit  union  bureau, 
recently  started  by  members  of  the  local  meat 
inspection  station  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal 
Industry,  and  Dr.  G.  W.  Butler  and  M.  P. 
Grady  gave  some  information  on  the  retire- 
ment act,  which  was  the  subject  of  discussion. 
Other  members  present  were:  J.  D.  Stillwell, 
R.  C.  Vermillion,  E.  V.  Alexander,  Otto  Horn- 
lein,  and  J.  H.  Carroll,  of  the  Bureau  of 
Animal  Industry ;  J.  H.  Armington,  R.  E. 
Spencer,  P.  G.  Barrett,  and  F.  H.  Ackelow, 
from  the  Weather  Bureau  ;  and  J.  E.  Dicker- 
son  from  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Eco- 
nomics. 

Kansas  City  U.SJXA.  Club 

Seventeen  members  and  three  visitors  at- 
tended the  April  meeting  of  the  U.S.D.A. 
Club  of  Greater  Kansas  City,  which  was  pre- 
ceded by  luncheon  at  the  chamber  of  com- 
merce, Kansas  City,  Kans.  The  members 
present  were  :  R.  L.  Anderson,  M.  O.  Bourne, 
G.  E.  Butin.  E.  M.  Berroth,  R.  E.  Corbin, 
J.  Dickson,  B.  F.  Gooch,  O.  E.  Herl,  F.  A. 
Imler,  J.  S.  Jenison.  H.  C.  Kershner,  F.  M. 
Lyle,  W.  F.  Logan,  E.  L.  Morris,  G.  H.  Ran- 
dall, M.  Schuler.  and  J.  B.  Thompson.  The 
visitors  were  H.  M.  Beardsley.  Theodore 
Benjamin,  and  H.  I.  Hollister.  Mr.  Beards- 
ley,  the  guest  speaker,  was  introduced  by  the 
president  of  the  club,  O.  E.  Herl. 


FORMER  DRUG  OFFICIAL  DIES 

Dr.  John  S.  Jamieson,  formerly  medical 
officer  in  the  department,  died  at  his  home  in 
Alexandria,  Va.,  on  May  18.  Doctor  Jamieson 
was  detailed,  in  1919,  from  the  Public  Health 
Service  to  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  and  in 
1923  he  was  transferred  to  that  bureau,  where 
he  served  as  medical  assistant  in  drug  control 
until  1927,  resigning  from  the  service  to  ac- 
cept a  position  with  a  commercial  firm  just 
before  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  was 
established. 


DOCTOR  BRENCHLEY  VISITS  WASHINGTON 

Winifred  E.  Brenchley,  D.  Sc.  F.  L.  S.,  F.  E. 
S.,  botanist  of  the  Rothamsted  Experimental 
Station,  Harpenden,  England,  visited  the  de- 
partment during  the  week  of  May  6  to  13. 
Doctor  Brenchley  is  especially  interested  in 
problems  of  plant  nutrition,  grassland  man- 
agement, and  weed  control.  Naturally  the 
Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  was  the  center  of 
interest  for  her,  but  visits  were  paid  to  other 
bureaus  and  offices.  She  expressed  her  grati- 
tude for  the  attention  paid  to  her  and  her 
high  appreciation  of  the  facilities  and  charac- 
ter of  the  work  in  progress. 

Doctor  Brenchley  s  visit  was  part  of  a  tour 
of  the  eastern  and  central  United  States  and 
Canada,  where  a  number  of  experiment  sta- 
tions, universities,  and  other  research  insti- 
tutions will  be  visited. 


LECTURE  BY  DR.  SAMUEL  C.  MAY 

Dr.  Samuel  C.  May,  director  of  the  bureau 
of  public  administration,  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, will  deliver  a  lecture  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  graduate  school,  June  4,  at  3 
o'clock,  in  the  auditorium  of  the  National 
Museum. 

Doctor  May  will  describe  the  work  of  his 
bureau,  which  includes  Federal  administra- 
tion, covering  both  teaching  and  research,  and 
is  closely  allied  with  the  work  of  this  de- 
partment. All  who  may  be  interested  are 
invited  to  attend. 
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EXPERIMENT-STATION  PUBLICATIONS 

The    library    of    the    Office    of    Experiment 

Stations    maintains,    but    for   library    purposes 

only,    a    complete    file   of   all   the    publications 

issued  by   the   State   experiment   stations.      It 

has  recently  received  the  following  new  State 

publications : 

Esperiments  with  hay  crops  in  Alabama.  D. 
G.  Sturkie  and  R.  Y.  Bailey.  (Alabama 
Sta.  Circ.  58,  18  pp.,  5  figs.  April,  1931.) 
Auburn. 

The  trench  silo.  J.  C.  Grimes  and  M.  L. 
Nichols.  (Alabama  Sta.  Circ.  59,  8  pp.,  3 
figs.     April,    1931.)      Auburn. 

Forty-first  annual  report,  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1930,  of  the  Agricultural  Experi- 
ment Station  of  the  Alabama  Polytechnic  In- 
stitute, Auburn.  M.  J.  Funchess  et  al.  38 
pp.      [1931.]      Auburn. 

Rice  farming  in  Arkansas  with  financial  re. 
suits  for  1927.  O.  J.  Hall.  (Arkansas 
Sta.  Bui.  260,  56  pp.,  20  figs.  April,  1931.) 
Fayetteville. 

Diseases  of  grain  and  their  control.  W.  W. 
Mackie.  (California  Sta.  Bui.  511,  87  pp., 
46  figs.     April,  1931.)      Berkeley. 

Series  on  California  crops  and  prices :  Barley. 
E.  W.  Braun.  (California  Sta.  Bui.  512, 
32    pp.,    14    figs.     April,     1931.)      Berkeley. 

The  forty-third  annual  report  of  the  Colorado 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station  [from  De- 
cember 1,  1929  to  June  30,  1930].  C.  P. 
Gillette  et  al.    "44  pp.     1930.     Fort  Collins. 

Tobacco  Substation  at  Windsor,  report  for 
1930.  P.  J.  Anderson,  T.  R.  Swanback.  O. 
E.  Street,  et  al.  (Connecticut  State  Sta. 
Bui.  326.  pp.  351-450,  21  figs.  February, 
1931.)      New  Haven. 

Miscellaneous  tropical  and  sub-tropical  Flor- 
ida fruits.  H.  Mowry  and  L.  R.  Toy. 
(Florida  Sta.  Bui.  223,  88  pp.,  74  figs.  Jan- 
uary,   1931.)      Gainesville. 

The  management  of  baby  chicks  in  confine- 
ment.    C.    M.    Bice.      (Hawaii    Sta.    Circ.    1, 

15  pp.        9  figs.     March,   1931.)      Honolulu. 
Bulk    handling    grain    from    the    hillside    type 

combine.     H.    Beresford    and    E.    N.    Hum- 
phrey.     (Idaho    Sta.    Bui.    175,    19    pp.,    22 
figs.     October,    1930.)      Moscow. 
Lamb-feeding    investigation.     R.    F.    Johnson, 

E.  F.  Rinehart,  and  C.  W.  Hickman. 
(Idaho  Sta.  Bui.  176,  10  pp.  February, 
1931.)      Moscow. 

Crops  to  replace  spring  wheat  in  northern 
Idaho.  H.  W.  Hulbert.  (Idaho  Sta.  Bui. 
177,  11  pp.     February,  1931.)      Moscow. 

Grains  for  the  cut-over  lands  of  northern 
Idaho.     J.  H.  Christ.     (Idaho  Sta.  Bui.  178, 

16  pp.,  5  figs.     January,  1931.)     Moscow. 
Apple  breeding  in  Idaho.     C.   C.  Vincent  and 

L.   E.    Longley.      (Idaho    Sta.    Res.    Bui.    8, 

58  pp.,  10  figs.     November,  1930.)     Moscow. 

Effect   of  soybeans   and   soybean    oil   meal   on 

quality    of   pork.      S.    Bull,    W.    E.    Carroll, 

F.  C.  Olson,  G.  E.  Hunt,  and  J.  H.  Long- 
well.  (Illinois  Sta.  Bui.  366,  pp.  33-80,  5 
figs.     April,  1931.)     Urbana. 

Preparation    and    use    of    chemically    treated 

bands  for  codling  moth  control.  G.  E.  Mar- 
shall.      (Indiana    Sta.    Circ.    180,    4    pp.,    4 

figs.     March,  1931.)     La  Fayette. 
(Grinding  shelled  corn,  barley,  and  alfalfa  hay  ; 

feeding   cane   molasses   to   fattening  cattle ; 

peat-land    hay    as    a    roughage    for    cattle. 

W.    H.   Peters.      (Minnesota    Sta.   Bui.    274, 

27  pp..   1   fig.      January,   1931.)      University 

farm,  St.  Paul. 
Trapping  the  oyster  drill.    J.  R.  Nelson.     (New 

Jersey  Stas.  Bui.  523,  12  pp.,  5  figs.     March. 

1931.)      New   Brunswick. 
Diseases  of  ornamental  plants.     R.  P.  White. 

(New    Jersey    Stas.    Circ.    226.    98    pp.,    52 

figs.     February,  1931.)     New  Brunswick. 
Diseases  of  boxwood.     R.  P.  White.     (New  Jer- 
sey   Stas.    Circ.    230,    2    pp.,    1    fig.      April, 

1931.)      New  Brunswick. 
Diseases   of  carnations.      R.   P.  White.      (New 

Jersey  Stas.  Circ.  231,  4  pp.,  2  figs.     April, 

1931.)     New  Brunswick. 
Diseases  of  China  asters.     R.  P.  White.     (New 

Jersey  Stas.  Circ.  232,  4  pp.,  2  figs.     April, 

1931.)     New  Brunswick. 
Diseases    of    chrysanthemums.      R.    P.    White, 

(New   Jersey    Stas.   Circ.    233,   2   pp.,    Apr., 

1931.)     New  Brunswick. 
Diseases    of   delphinium    or    larkspur.      R.    P. 

White,    (New  Jersey   Stas.   Circ.   234,   4  pp. 

1  fig.     April,  1931.)      New  Brunswick. 
Diseases    of   gladiolus.      R.   P.    White.      (New 

Jersey  Stas.  Circ.  235,  7  pp.,  7  figs.     April, 

1931.)     New  Brunswick. 
Diseases   of   hollyhocks,   R.   P.   White.      (New 

Jersey  Stas.  Circ.  236,  2  pp.,   1  fig.     April, 

1931.)      New  Brunswick. 
Diseases  of  Iris.     R.  P.  White.      (New  Jersey 

Stas.  Circ.  237,  4  pp.,  6  figs.     April,  1931.) 

New  Brunswick. 
Diseases     of     laurel.     R.      P.      White.      (New 

Jersey  Stas.  Circ.  238,  2  pp.,  1  fig.     April, 

1931.)      New   Brunswick. 


Diseases  of  peonies.  R.  P.  White.  (New  Jer- 
sey Stas.  Circ.  239,  7  pp.,  4  figs.  April, 
1931.)      New  Brunswick. 

Diseases  of  perennial  and  annual  phlox.  R.  P. 
White.      (New  Jersey  Stas.  Circ.  240,  3  pp., 

2  figs.     April,  1931J      New  Brunswick. 
Diseases  of  roses      R.   P.   White.      (New  Jer- 
sey  Stas.   Circ. '241,   11   pp.,  8  figs.     April, 
1931.)     New  Brunswick. 

Diseases  of  snapdragons.  R.  P.  White.  (New 
Jersey  Stas.  Circ.  242,  4  pp.,  1  fig.  April, 
1931.)     New  Brunswick. 

Diseases  of  sweet  peas.  R.  P.  White.  (New 
Jersey  Stas.  Circ.  243,  4  pp.,  3  figs.  April, 
1931.)      New  Brunswick. 

Diseases  of  tulips.  R.  P.  White.  (New  Jer- 
sey Stas.  Circ.  244,  4  pp.,  2  figs.  April, 
1931.)      New  Brunswick. 

Winter  injury  of  evergreens.  R.  P.  White. 
(New  Jersey  Stas.  Circ.  245,  2  pp.,  1  fig. 
April,  1931.)      New  Brunswick. 

Cranberry  growing  in  New  Jersey.  C.  S. 
Beckwith.  (New  Jersey  Stas.  Circ.  246, 
40  pp.,  27  figs.  March,  1931.)  New  Bruns- 
wick. ,         _,    _, 

Care  and  management  of  baby  chicks.  W  C. 
Thompson.  New  Jersey  Stas.  Circ.  247,  32 
pp.,  29  figs.  March,  1931.)  New  Bruns- 
wick. 

A  statistical  study  of  milk  production  for  the 
New  York  market.  M.  P.  Catherwood. 
(New  York  Cornell  Sta.  Bui.  518,  126  pp., 
39   figs.     April,   1931.)      Ithaca. 

A  gene  in  maize  for  supernumerary  cell  di- 
visions following  meiosis.  G.  W.  Beadle. 
(New  York  Cornell  Sta.  Mem.     135,  12  pp., 

3  pis.,  1  fig.     March,  1931.)      Ithaca. 

A  study  of  certain  cash  expenditures  of  Ohio 
farm  families.  G.  Brinton.  (Ohio  Sta. 
Bui.  474,  51  pp.     April,  1931.)     Wooster. 

The  economic  and  social  aspects  of  mobility 
of  Oklahoma  farmers.  J.  T.  Sanders.  (Ok- 
lahoma Sta.  Bui.  195,  71  pp.,  3  figs.  August, 
1929.)      Stillwater. 

Credit  problems  of  Oklahoma  cotton  farmers, 
with  special  reference  to  Garvin,  Jackson, 
and  Pittsburg  Counties.  A.  N.  Moore  and 
J  T.  Sanders.  (Oklahoma  Sta.  Bui.  198,  61 
pp.,  3  figs.     October,  1930.)     Stillwater. 

An  economic  study  of  the  small-fruit  industry 
in  Oregon.  G.  L.  Sulerud  and  M.  N.  Nel- 
son. (Oregon  Sta.  Bui.  274,  95  pp.,  27  figs. 
January,  1931.)     Corvallis. 

Care  and  management  of  the  dairy  bull.  J.  P. 
LaMaster.  (South  Carolina  Sta.  Bui.  272, 
12  pp.,  8  figs.  April,  1931.)  Clemson 
College. 

Better  sugar-beet  culture  for  Utah.  G.  Stew- 
art and  D.  W.  Pittman.  (Utah  Sta.  Circ. 
93,  32  pp.,  9  figs.     April,  1931.)      Logan. 

Young  people's  organizations  in  relation  to 
rural  life  in  Virginia,  with  especial  refer, 
ence  to  4.H  clubs.  [Section  I-IIL]  W.  E. 
Garnett.  IV,  Effects  of  club  work  on  school 
work.  F.  H.  Stubbs.  (Virginia  Sta.  Bui. 
274,  87  pp.,  24  figs.  June,  1930.)  Blacks- 
burg. 

The  mosiac  disease  of  beets.  L.  K.  Jones. 
(Washington  Col.  Sta.  Bui.  250,  16  pp.,  4 
figs.     March,  1931.)      Pullman. 

Baking  vegetables  electrically.  V.  W.  Swartz. 
(Washington  Col.  Sta.  Bui.  251,  19  pp.,  2 
figs.      February,   1931.)      Pullman. 

A  year's  service  of  research :  Annual  report 
of  the  director,  1929-1930.  H.  L.  Russell 
et  al.  (Wisconsin  Sta.  Bui.  420,  137  pp.,  47 
figs.      February,    1931.)      Madison. 

The  relation  of  nitrate  nitrogen  and  nitrifica- 
tion to  the  growth  of  tobacco  following 
timothy.  R.  P.  Thomas.  (Wisconsin  Sta. 
Res.  Bui.  105,  28  pp.,  7  figs.  December, 
1930.)      Madison. 

The  effectiveness  of  Rhizobia  as  influenced  by 
passage  through  the  host  plant.     O.  N.  Allen 


and   I.   L.    Baldwin.      (Wisconsin    Sta.    Res. 
pis.,  7 


January, 


Bui.    106,  56   pp.,   10  pi 
1931.)      Madison. 

Resistance  to  Fusarium  wilt  in  garden,  can- 
ning and  field  peas.  J.  C.  Walker.  (Wis- 
consin Sta.  Res.  Bui.  107,  15  pp.,  4  pis., 
February,   1931.)      Madison. 

Standardization  of  milk  for  the  manufacture 
of  American  cheese.  W.  V.  Price  and  L. 
Germain.  (Wisconsin  Sta.  Res.  Bui.  108,  11 
pp.,   2   figs.     February,   1931.)      Madison. 

Trees  for  Wyoming  farmers  and  ranchmen. 
(Wyoming  Sta.  Circ.  24,  4  pp.  January, 
1931.)      Laramie. 


WHO  HAS  THESE  BOOKS? 

The  following  books  belonging  to  the  Main 
Library  can  not  be  found.  Will  anyone  hav- 
ing information  in  regard  to  them  please  re- 
port the  same  to  the  loan  desk  of  the  Library. 

Campbell. — An  introduction  to  mechanics. 
1929. 

Waldschmidt-Leitz. — Enzyme  actions  and 
properties.     1929. 


NOON  NETWORK  PROGRAMS 


Schedule  of  Speakers  and  Their  Sub- 
jects and  Dates  for  the  Broadcast  Week 
Beginning  Monday,  June  15 


The  network  radio  programs  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  and  Federal  Farm  Board 
are  broadcast  through  National  Broadcasting 
Co.  stations  at  12.55  to  1.10  p.  m.,  eastern 
standard  time,  12.15  to  1  p.  m.  Pacific  stand- 
ard time. 

Monday,  June  15 

National  Farm  and  Home  Hour: 

Farm  Business  and  Science  News  of  the 
Week. — Morse  Salisbury,  chief,  Radio  Service. 

The  Ageicoltubal  Peice  Situation. — Dr.  O. 
C.   Stine,   principal  agricultural  economist. 
Western  Farm   and  Home  Hour: 

The  Geain  Market  Situation. — Frank  L. 
Lyons,  associate  marketing  specialist. 

Receeational  Tastes. — R.  H.  Rutledge,  re- 
gional forester,  United  States  Forest  Service. 

The  Week  With  the  Farm  Boaed. — Dis- 
patch read  by  R.  H.  Lamb,  western  program 
director. 

Tuesday,  June  1G 

National  Farm  and  Home  Hour: 

The  Garden  Calendae. — W.  R.  Beattie,  se- 
nior horticulturist.  m 

Growing  Apples  the  Consumer  Wants  to 
Eat — A   dialogue  between   Profs.   James  God- 
kin    and    A.    C.    Teske,    Virginia    Polytechnic 
Institute. 
Western  Farm  and  Home  Hour: 

Government  Graded  Eggs. — David  D. 
Moosman,  associate  marketing  specialist. 

With  Westeen  Farmers. — R.  H.  Lamb. 

Wednesday,  June  17 

National  Farm  and  Home  Hour: 

No  Department  of  Agriculture  Program. 
Western  Farm  and  Home  Hour: 

Far-Western  Consumer  Demand  for 
Beef. — W.  E.  Schneider,  associate  marketing- 
specialist. 

Adjustment  of  Combine  Harvesters. — in- 
terview between  E.  N.  Bates,  grain  handling 
specialist,  and  an  agricultural  engineer. 

Thursday,  June  18 

National  Farm  and  Home  Hour: 

The  Household  Calendar.  —  R  o  w  e  n  a 
Schmidt  Carpenter,  home  economist. 

Trends  in  the  May  Sheep  Markets. — C.  A. 
Burmeister,  livestock  statistician. 
Western  Farm  and  Home  Hour: 

On  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Markets. — Carl  J. 
Hansen,  associate  marketing  specialist. 

With  Western  Farmers. — R.  H.  Lamb. 

Current  Features  in  Food  and  Drug  Con- 
TUOl. — Perry   B.   Clark,   associate   chemist. 

Friday,  June  19 

National  Farm  and  Home  Hour: 

Greetings  from  the  National  4-H  Club 
Camp. — Outstanding  4-H  Club  members. 

The  Week  With  the  Farm  Board. — Edgar 
Markham,  assistant  to  the  chairman,  Federal 
Farm  Board. 

(Second    Farm    Board    speaker    to    be    an- 
nounced). 
Western  Farm  and  Home  Hour: 

With  Western  4-H  Clubs. — W.  G.  Water- 
houls,  assistant  State  club  leader,  coast 
counties. 

Experiences  in  my  Poultry  PROJECT.—An- 
drew  Petersen,  member,  Buelton  4-H  Club, 
Santa   Barbara    County,    Calif. 

Senior  4-H  Club  Work.— Chester  Gilbert, 
member,  Burton  4-H  Club,  Tulare  County, 
Calif. 

National  Farm  and  Home  Hour  Stations 

WJZ,  New  York;  WJR,  Detroit;  KWK,  St. 
Louis;  KSTP,  St.  Paul;  WRVA  Richmond ; 
KPRC,  Houston  ;  W.IAX,  Jacksonville ;  WHAS, 
Louisville  ;  WMC.  Memphis  ;  WJDX,  Jackson  ; 
KVOO,  Tulsa;  WKY,  Oklahoma  City;  WRC, 
Washington ;  WDAF  Kansas  City ;  WBZ, 
Springfield ;  WBZA,  Boston :  WHAM,  Roch- 
ester •  WREN,  Lawrence ;  WEBC,  Supenor- 
Dulut'h  •  WIOD,  Miami  Beach ;  WSM,  Nash- 
ville ;  WSB,  Atlanta ;  WSMB,  New  Orleans ; 
WOAI,  San  Antonio  ;  WOW,  Omaha ;  KDKA, 
Pittsburgh  ;  WAPI,  Birmingham  ;  KTHS,  Hot 
Springs  •  KFAB,  Lincoln  ;  WLW,  Cincinnati ; 
WPTF,  '  Raleigh  ;  WBAL,  Baltimore ;  WHO, 
Des  Moines;  WOC,  Davenport;  KOA,  Denver; 
WFLA,    Clearwater;    WSUN,    St.    Petersburg; 
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KGAR,  Cleveland ;  WDAY.  Fargo  ;  KFYR. 
Bismarck ;  KFKX.  Chicago :  WFAA,  Dallas, 
KSL.   Salt  Lake  City. 

Western  Farm  and  Home  Hour  Stations 

KGO,  Oakland ;  KGW.  Portland :  KOMO. 
Seattle ;  KHQ.  Spokane ;  KFI  and  KECA, 
Los  Angeles;  KSL.  Salt  Lake  City,  KFSD, 
San  Diego  :  and  KTAR.  Phoenix. 

Western  Farm  and  Home  Hour  stations  and 
WTMJ,  Milwaukee,  broadcast  National  Farm 
and  Home  Hour  on  Saturdays. 


Articles   and  Written   Addresses    By 

Department  People  in   Outside 

Publications 

Agricultural  Economics 
Broxtox,    William. — Trends    in    cold    storage 

space   and   holdings,   Food  Ind.,   May,   1931, 

p.  229. 
Potts,   Rot   C— The   dairy   outlook   for   1931, 

Dairy  Tribune.  March,  1931.  p.  6. 
Yalgrex,  V.  N. — What's  ahead  in  farm  mutual 

insurance?      Jour.    Amer.    Insurance,    April, 

1931,  p.  13. 

Animal  Industry 
Sheets,  E.  W. — Some  newer  phases  of  animal 

husbandry   research.     Amer.   Nat.   Livestock 

Association    Proc,    34th   Ann.    Conven.,    pp. 

26-^1,   Januarv,   1931. 
—  When  you  build  your  beef  cattle  barn. 

Breeder's    Gazette,    vol.    96,    No.    5,    p.    8. 

May,  1931. 
Warxer,    K.    F. — Texas     meat     for     Texans. 

Farm  and  Ranch,  vol.  50,  No.  19,  pp.  2-10. 

May  9,  1931. 

Biological  Survey 
Bell,    W.    B. — Forest    game    and    wild    life. 

Proc.    12th    Southern    Forestry    Cons.,    pp. 

170-176.      June    1.    1930. 
—  The    large    game    situation    in    North 

America.      Trans.    17th    Amer.    Game    Conf., 

1930,    pp.    119-126.      [1931.] 
Dexmead,   Talbott — Some  of  our  game  prob- 
lems.    Outdoor    Life,    vol.    67,    No.    6,    pp. 

36-39,    illus.     June.    1931. 
Gabrielsox,     I.     X. — Styles     in     bird    homes. 

Field  and  Stream,  vol.  36,  No.  2,  pp.  38-39, 

99,    113-114,    illus.     June,    1931. 
Oberholser,    H.    C. — December    and    January 

birds    about     Washington.     Bird-Lore,     vol. 

33,  No.  2,  pp.  128-129.     March-April,  1931. 

The     migration     of    North    American 

birds,  second  series.  XLT.  The  coppery- 
tailed  trogon.  Bird-Lore,  vol.  33,  No.  2, 
p.    118.     March-April,    1931. 

Redingtox,  P.  G. — Unfavorable  wild-life  con- 
ditions and  some  means  of  relief.  Amer. 
Field,  vol.  115,  No.  18,  pp.  639-640.  May 
2,  1931. 

Federal    wild-life    activities    in    1930. 

Trans.  17th  Amer.  Game  Conf.  1930,  pp. 
39-48.      [1931.] 

Chemistry  and  Soils 
Demixg,     W.     Edwards — The    application     of 
least    squares.       Philosoph.    Mag.,    vol.    11. 
January,  1931. 

and  Shupe.  Lola  E.— The  constants  of 

the  Beattie-Bridgeman  equation  of  state 
with  Bartlett's  P-V-T  data  on  hydrogen. 
The  Beattie-Bridgenian  equation  of  state 
and  Bartlett's  P-V-T  data  on  a  3  :  1  hydro- 
gen-nitrogen mixture.  Jour.  Amer.  Chem. 
Soc,  vol.  53,  pp.  843-S60.     March.  1931. 

Some    physical    properties    of 

compressed  gases.  I.  Nitrogen.  Phvs.  Rev. 
vol.    37,    No.    5,    pp.    638-654.      March    1, 

.  1931. 

Ktxsmax,  C.  H.,  Lamar.  E.  S..  and  Demixg, 
W.  Edwards — Rates  and  temperature  co- 
efficients of  the  catalytic  decomposition  of 
ammonia  over  molybdenum,  tungsten,  and 
promoted  iron.  Philosoph.  Mag.,  vol.  10. 
December.   1930. 

Xelsox.    R.    A. — Positive    ion    emission    from 
thin  platinum  films  on  glass.     Rev.  Sci.  In- 
struments, vol.   2,  No.   3.     March,  1931. 
Dairy  Industry 

Bell,  R.  W. — The  iso-electric  point  in  produc- 
ing casein.  Paper  Trade  Jour.,  vol.  92,  No. 
13.  pp.   55-56.     March  26,   1931. 

•  lemext,    C.    E. — Some    economic    factors    in 

milk-plant  layout.  Milk  Plant  Mo.,  vol. 
22.  No.  2,  pp.  40,  42,  44,  48.  February, 
1931. 

•  'urrax,   H.    R. — Bacterial   growth   in  the   ud- 

ders of  living  cows  compared  with  that 
in  the  udders  following  death  and  removal 
of  the  blood  supply.  Jour.  Infect.  Dis.  vol. 
48.   No.    4.    pp.    408-412.      April.    1931. 

Frazier,  W.  C,  and  Rrpp,  P. — Studies  on  the 
proteolytic  bacteria  in  milk.  V.  Action  of 
proteolytic  bacteria  on  milk  serum.  Jour. 
Bact.,  vol.  21,  No.  4,  pp.  263-271.  April, 
1931. 

Frazier,  W.  C.  and  Whittier.  E.  O. —  Studies 
on  the  influence  of  bacteria  ou  the  oxidation- 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS  ISSUED  BY  THE  DEPARTMENT 

(Please  address  requests  for  these  to  the  Division  of  Publications,  Office  of  Information) 


CONTROL   OF   THE   CODLING   MOTH   IN  THE   PACIFIC 

NORTHWEST.     E.  J.  Newcomer,  M.  A.  Yothers, 

and  W.  D.  Whitcomb,  division  of  deciduous 

fruit  insects.  Bureau  of  Entomology.     26  p., 

illus.   (1326  F,  rev.)  March.  1931. 

A   revision   of   a   popular   discussion   of   the 

control  of  the  codling  moth,  the  major  insect 

pest    attacking    apples    in    the    northwestern 

part   of  the   United   States,   and  intended   for 

the  use  of  apple  growers  in  that  section.     The 

life   history   and   habits    of   the   codling   moth 

are    discussed,    and    various    control    measures 

are  outlined,  the  chief  control  measure  being 

through  spraying  with  lead  arsenate.     A  series 

of  spray  schedules  is  included. 

ECONOMIC   ASPECTS   OF   LAND    SETTLEMENT   IN   THE 
CUT-OVER  REGION  OF  THE  GREAT  LAKES  STATES. 
W.  A.  Hartman.  division  of  land  economics. 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,  and  J.  D. 
Black,    formerly    chief,    division    of    agricul- 
tural   economics,    University    of    Minnesota. 
S6  p.,  illus.   (160  C.)  April,  1931. 
Fundamental    conditions    affecting    the    de- 
velopment of  the  region  in  question  are  ana- 
lvzed  and  the  progress  settlers  may  expect  to 
make  in  hewing  a  profitable  farming  enterprise 
out  of  cut-over  land  is  discussed.     Agricultural 
development  in  the  region,  its  physical  aspects 
and    credit    conditions,    farm    turnover    since 
1920  in  33  selected  cut-over  settlement  areas, 
and  the  general  outlook  for  land  settlement  in 
undeveloped  regions  as  a  whole  are  reviewed. 
As  the  results  of  the  type  of  land  utilization 
study  necessary  to  locate  areas  best  suited  for 
;.Lrricultural  purposes  in  the  region  in  question 
are    not    available,    the    authors    suggest    that 
prospective    settlers    and  land-selling   agencies 
study  carefully  the  side  range  of  physical  con- 
ditions  of  the  region  as  they  relate  to   other 
factors  which  tend  to  promote  or  retard  the 
successful  development  of  farms.     Haphazard 
settlement  of  land  has  always  involved  great 
risks    and,    the    authors    point    out,    the    risks 
are  greater  now  than  ever. 

SUMMARY  OF  STATE  AND  TERRITORIAL  PLANT  QUAR- 
ANTINES AFFECTING  INTERSTATE  SHIPMENTS. 
Maude  A.  Thompson,  domestic  plant  quar- 
antines. Plant  Quarantine  and  Control  Ad- 
ministration. 128  p.  (80  MP,  rev.)  March, 
1931. 

Revision  of  39  pages  of  a  loose-leaf  popular 
publication  prepared  primarily  for  the  use  of 
nurserymen,     florists,     commission    merchants, 


and  dealers  in  farm  produce,  and  State 
quarantine  officials  in  the  observance  of  State 
and  territorial  plant  quarantine  regulations 
affecting  interstate  shipments  of  plants  and 
plant  products.  It  is  supplemental  to  and 
designed  to  serve  only  as  a  synopsis  of  such 
regulations. 

ADEQUATE    DIETS    FOR    FAMILIES    WITH    LIMITED 
INCOMES.     Hazel    K.    Stiebeling,    Bureau    of 
Home     Economics,     and     Miriam     Birdseye, 
Office  of  Cooperative  Extension  Work.      16 
p.      (113  MP.)     April,  1931. 
A    semitechnical    publication    intended    pri- 
marily  for   nutrition   specialists   as   a   founda- 
tion on  which  to  base  low-cost  dietary  recom- 
mendations.    Two   tables   of  minimum  weekly 
food  suppplies  are  listed  for  families  of  vary- 
ing sizes  and  for  individuals  of  different  ages. 
One  is  for  general  emergency  usage,  while  the 
other  is  intended  for  sections  of  the  country 
where  pellagra  is  prevalent.     Other  tables  in- 
cluded   cover    calories    required    per    day    for 
children  ;  nutritive  value  of  selected  food  ma- 
terials as  expressed  in  terms  of  vitamins,  pro- 
teins,   and  minerals ;    and   nutritive  values   of 
1  pound  of  the  edible  portions  of  selected  food 
materials    as    expressed    in    calories,    proteins, 
calcium,  phosphorus,  and  iron. 
THE    FAMILY'S    FOOD    AT    LOW    COST.     Hazel    K. 
Stiebeling,     Bureau     of     Home     Economics, 
Miriam  Birdseye,  Extension  Service,  United 
States     Department     of     Agriculture,     and 
Clyde  B.   Schuman,  director,  nutrition  serv- 
ice,   American    Red    Cross.     Revision.     4    p. 
March,  1931. 

A  popular  leaflet  intended  for  the  home 
maker  who,  for  economic  reasons,  must  closely 
budget  her  food  purchases.  It  contains  a 
food  guide  and  a  weekly  market  order  for 
families  of  different  size  and  age  composi- 
tion, as  well  as  separate  individuals.  Menus 
developed  from  a  week's  food  allowance  for 
a  family  of  five  are  also  listed. 

YEARBOOK  OF  AGRICULTURE,  1931.  1,113  p., 
illus.  (For  sale  only.)  Price,  §1.50.  1931. 
Reviewed  in  The  Official  Record  for  May 

23.   1931,  page  157. 

SOIL  SURVEY  OF  LYON  COUNTY,  IOWA.  No.  11. 
series  1927.)  A.  M.  O'Neal,  in  charge,  and 
D.  S.  Gray,  Iowa  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station,  and  H.  M.  Smith  and  R.  E.  Dev- 
ereux,  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture.    24  p.,  iUus.      1931. 


reduction  potential  of  milk.  I.  Influence  of 
pure  cultures  of  milk  organisms.  II.  In- 
fluence of  associated  cultures  of  milk  or- 
ganisms. Jour.  Bact.,  vol.  21,  No.  4,  pp. 
239-262.     April.   1931. 

Grewe,  Emilt. — Effect  of  moisture  content  of 
flour  on  heat  of  imbibition  developed  during 
the  mixing  of  bread  dough.  Cereal  Chem.. 
vol.  8.  No.  2,  pp.  162-165.     March.  1931. 

Nichols,  J.  B..  Bailey,  E.  D.,  Holm,  G.  E.. 
Greexbaxk,  G.  R.,  and  Detsher,  E.  F. — The 
effect  of  preheating  on  the  dispersity  of  cal- 
cium caseinate  in  skim  milk.  Jour.  Phys 
Chem.,  vol.  35,  No.  5,  pp.  1303-1307.  May. 
1931. 

Trimble,  C.  S. — Casein,  its  possibilities  as  a 
product  of  the  dairy  industry.  Amer. 
Creamerv  Poultry  Prod.  Rev.,  vol.  71.  No. 
5,   pp.   1'96-197,   213.      December  3,   1930. 

Whittier,  E.  O..  and  Rogers,  L.  A. — Continu- 
ous fermentation  in  the  production  of  lactic 
acid.     Indus.   Engin.   Chem..  vol.  23.   No.   5. 
pp.   532-534.     May,  1931. 
Entomology 

Clacsex.  C.  P. — Biological  notes  on  the  Tri- 
gonalidae  (Hymenoptera).  Ent.  Soc.  Wash. 
Proc,  vol.  33,  No.  4,  pp.  72-81,  2  figs. 
April.  1931. 

Fle.mixg,  W.  E. — Plant  disinfection  investi- 
gations [Japanese  beetle].  N.  J.  State 
Dept.   Agr.    Rpt.    15.   pp.    133-154.     1930. 

Soil  insecticide  investigations  [Japan- 
ese beetle].  N.  J.  State  Dept.  Agr.  Rept. 
15,  pp.   154-157.      1930. 

Fox.  Hexrt — Ecological  investigations  [Jap- 
anese beetle].  N.  J.  State  Dept.  Agr.  Rept. 
15.  pp.   147-153.  fig.   19.      1930. 

Kixg.  J.  L. — Imported  parasites  of  Popillia 
japonica  and  Aserica  castanea.  N.  J.  State 
Dept.  of  Agr.  Rept.  15,  pp.   158-162.      1930. 

Rohwer,  S.  A. — Remarks  on  the  present  status 
of  some  insect  pests  which  are  subject  to 
Federal  quarantine.  [Author's  abstract.] 
Jour.  Wash.  Acad.  Sci..  vol.  21,  No.  8,  pp. 
172-173.     April,    1931. 


Vax  Leeuwex,  E.  R. — General  insecticide  in- 
vestigations [Japanese  beetle].  N.  J.  State 
Dept.  Agr.  Rpt.  15,  pp.  157-158.      1930. 

Wade,  J.  S.,  compiler — References  to  minutes 
of  the  Entomological  Society  of  Washing- 
ton, 1918-1930,  incl.  Ent.  Soc.  Wash. 
Proc,  vol.  33,  No.  4.  pp.  91-92.  April, 
1931. 

Food  and  Drag 

Dlxbae,  P.  B. — New  standards  law  to  benefit 

both    canner    and    consumer.     The    Canner, 

vol.  72,  No.  20,  p.  17.     May  2.  1931. 
Evexsox,    O.    L.,    and    Nagel.    R.    H. — Use   of 

buffers    in    the    determination    of    color    by 

means  of  titanium  trichloride.      II.      Indus. 

Engin.   Chem..   anal,   ed.,   vol.   3,   pp.    167-9. 

April  15.  1931. 
Derrick.    H.    T. — Purity    standards    fixed    for 

food    colors    explained.     Amer.    Grocer,    vol. 

125.  No.   19.  p.   8.     May  13.    1931. 
Howaed.     B.     J. — Do     you     pit     your     pitted 

cherries?     Canning  Age,   vol.   12,    No.   6,   p. 

349.     May  2,  1931. 

Home  Economics 

Stanley,  Louise — Adequate  food  for  the  chil- 
dren. Amer.  Federationist,  vol.  38,  No.  5, 
pp.  571-575.     May,  1931. 

Plant  Industry 

Bailey.  R.  M.  (with  F.  A.  Kraxtz.  Minn.  Agr. 
Exp.  Sta.) — A  numbering  and  recording  sys- 
tem for  potato  breeding.  Potato  Assoc. 
Amer.  Proc.  17th  Ann.  Meet.,  1930,  pp.  128- 
131.      1931. 

Recent  contributions  to  potato 

breeding  and  related  subjects.  Potato  As- 
soc. Amer.  Proc.  17th  Ann.  Meet..  1930.  pp. 
124-128.     1931. 

Clark,  C.  F. — The  origin  by  mutation  of 
some  American  potato  varieties.  Potato 
Assoc.  Amer.  Proc.  17th  Ann.  Meet.,  1930, 
pp.   117-124.      1931. 
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Peacock,  W.  M. — A  simple  chemical  test  for 
predetermining  the  culinary  quality  of  po- 
tatoes as  affected  by  the  accumulation  of 
soluble  sugars.  Ohio  Veg.  Growers'  Assoc. 
Proc.  16th  Ann.  Meet.,  pp.  26-28.     1931. 

Weight,  R.  C,  and  Whiteman,  T.  M. — 

Sun-scald  injury  of  potatoes  as  influenced 
by  solar  and  sky  radiation  and  storage  tem- 
peratures. Potato  Assoc.  Amer.  Proc.  17th 
Ann.   Meet.,    1930,   pp.    102-108.      1931. 

Wright,  R.  C,  and  Whiteman,  t.  M. 

(with  E.  Fuller,  Bureau  of  Home  Econom- 
ics).— Differences  in  the  cooking  quality  of 
potatoes  due  to  storage  temperatures.  Po- 
tato Assoc.  Amer.  Proc.  17th  Ann.  Meet., 
1930,  pp.  109-116.     1931. 

Stuart,  W. — Report  of  the  chairman  of  the 
research  committee.  Potato  Assoc.  Amer. 
Proc.  17th  Ann.  Meet..  1930,  pp.  150-154, 
156-157.  159-161.     1931. 

Wright,  R.  C. — Storing  of  cut  seed  potatoes. 
Ohio  Veg.  Growers'  Assoc.  Proc.  loth  Ann. 
Meet.,  pp.  40-41.     1931. 


PRINCIPAL  LIBRARY  ACCESSIONS 


Agriculture,  Horticulture 

International  institute  of  agriculture. 
L'iniziativa  del  re  d'ltalia  e  l'lstituto  in- 
ternazionale  d'agricoltura.     Roma,   1905. 

Schall,  Gustav.  Die  wertvollsten  apfel  u. 
birnsorten.  Stuttgart,  Eckstein  &  St;ihh\ 
1930. 

Dairying 

Olivan,  N.  F.  Industrias  de  la  leche.  Bar- 
celona,  Cervantes,  1930. 

Roads,  Engineering 

Moore,  H.  F.  Text-book  of  the  materials  of 
engineering.  Ed.  4.  New  York,  McGraw- 
Hill,   1930. 

Schenck,  Rudolf.  Fahrbahnreibung  und 
schliipfrigkeit  der  strassen  im  kraftwagen- 
verkehr.     Berlin,  Krayn,  1930. 

Textiles 

Heermann,  Paul,  and  Herzog,  Alois.  Mikro- 
skopische  und  mechanisch-technische  textil- 
untersuchungen.  Ed.  3.  Berlin,  Springer, 
1931. 

Diet 

Mellanby,  Mrs.  May.  Diet  and  the  teeth. 
London,  1930.  (Medical  research  council 
(Gt.  Brit.)   Special  report  series  no.  153.) 

Chemistry,  Physics 

Anderson,  J.  S.,  ed.  Photo-electric  cells  and 
their  applications ;  a  discussion  at  a  joint 
meeting  of  the  Physical  and  Optical  soci- 
eties.     London,    1930. 

Groos,  Eduard.  Untersuchungen  iiber  die 
unschiidlich-  und  nutzbarmachung  der  schwe- 
fligen  saure  im  hiittenrauch.  Borna-Lcipzig. 
Noske,  1916. 

Kyoto.  University.  Dept.  of  science.  Insti- 
tute of  chemistry.  Anniversary  volume 
dedicated  to  Masumi  Chikashige  by  his 
pupils  in  celebration  of  his  sixtieth  birthday. 
Kyoto,   1930. 

Liesegang,  R.  E.,  ed.  Kolloidschemische  tech- 
nologie.  Ed.  2,  lfg.  1-5.  Dresden,  Stein- 
kopff.  1931. 

Sherman,  H.  C,  and  Smith,  S.  L.  The  vita- 
mins. Ed.  2.  New  York,  Chemical  catalog- 
company,  1931.  (American  chemical  soci- 
ety.Monograph  series,  v.  6.) 

Peat 

Congres  international  DE  LA  TOURBE.  1ST, 
laon,  1928.  Congres  international  de  la 
tourbe,  Laon,  8-12  juillet  1928.  Paris. 
Dupuy,  1928. 

Zoology 

Belcher  C.  F.  The  birds  of  Nyasaland.  Lon- 
don,  Lockwood,   1930. 

Hereera,  A.  L.  Zoologie.  Mexico,  Herrero, 
1924. 

Robson,  John.  Canary  management  through- 
out the  year.  Ed.  12.  London,  Feathered 
world,   1930. 

Botany 

Coventry,  B.  O.  Wild  flowers  of  Kashmir. 
London,    Raithby,   Lawrence,    1930.       (Series 

Pampanini,  Renato.  Prodromo  della  flora 
Cirenaica.     Forli,  Valbonesi,  1930. 

Robyns,  Walter.  Flore  agrostologique  du 
Congo  Beige  et  du  Ruanda-Urundi.  v.  1. 
Bruxelles,  Goemaere,  1929. 


HOW  ACCURATE  ARE  OUR  WEATHERMEN? 


How  accurate  are  our  weathermen? 
The  answer  is  "About  89  per  cent."  This 
figure  is  not  guesswork,  nor  is  it  subject 
to  any  personal  bias.  It  is  worked  out 
mathematically  each  year  in  the  Weather 
Bureau  in  Washington  by  checking  the 
forecasts  made  by  each  of  the  5  districts 
and  about  150  local  stations  against  con- 
ditions as  they  actually  turn  out  to  be. 
The  percentage  of  accuracy  for  the  whole 
service  was  89.6  per  cent  in  1930,  88.2 
per  cent  in  1929,  and  89.1  per  cent  in  1928. 
Finding  the  exact  relation  between  con- 
ditions forecast  and  those  which  actually 
occur  is  extremely  difficult.  Verifications 
are  made  primarily  to  determine  the 
forecasting  ability  of  Weather  Bureau 
employees  and  more  or  less  arbitrary 
rules  must  be  used.  Only  forecasts  re- 
lating to  temperature  changes  and  pre- 
cipitation are  verified. 

Seme  districts,  of  course,  hit  the  mark 
more  consistently  than  others.  For 
example,  the  San  Francisco  district,  cov- 
ering California,  Nevada,  Oregon,  Wash- 
ton,  and  Idaho,  where  the  climate  is 
fairly  stable  a  large  part  of  the  year, 
had  a  batting  average  of  91.7  in  1930, 
92.3  in  1929,  and  93  in  1928,  while  the 
Chicago  district,  including  some  of  the 
more  variable  areas,  such  as  Illinois, 
Indiana,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota, 
and  the  Dakotas,  made  an  average  of 
only  87.8  in  1930,  85.6  in  1929,  and  87.2 
in  1928. 

Forecasters  Are  Picked  Men 

The  personal  equation  necessarily  en- 
ters into  the  interpretation  of  the 
weather  maps,  the  basis  of  all  forecasts, 
which  show  graphically  the  meteorolog- 
ical conditions  in  every  section  of  the 
country  from  day  to  day.  The  forecast- 
ers who  draw  their  conclusions  from 
these  maps,  however,  are  picked  men 
whose  records,  carefully  kept  in  numeri- 
cal ratings,  show  a  high  degree  of  accu- 
racy. As  a  rule,  the  10  district  fore- 
casters, 2  at  each  district,  are  chosen  from 
the  local  forecasters  scattered  across  the 
continent,  who,  in  turn,  are  taken  from 
the  ranks  of  assistants  of  proved  ability. 

A  special  6-month  class  for  selected 
local  forecasters  is  held  each  year  in 
Washington.  The  members  of  this  class, 
who  have  high  educational  qualifications 
and  have  shown  unusual  efficiency,  are 
put  through  an  intensive  course  of  study, 
supplemented  by  a  period  of  practical 
training  at  the  district  stations.  The 
graduates  from  this  course  are  first  in 
line  for  service  at  stations  where  special 
localized  forecasting  is  required  and  are 
eligible  for  assignment  as  district  fore- 


casters when  vacancies  occur.  Promis- 
ing assistants  are  called  on  to  make  prac- 
tice forecasts  for  two  States,  territory  at 
some  distance  from  their  own  stations 
being  alloted  to  them,  so  that  they  will 
have  no  guide  in  reaching  their  decisions. 
Those  who  do  best  at  this  practice  fore- 
casting have  first  chance  at  the  open- 
ings further  up  the  line  created  from 
time  to  time  by  the  promotion  of  local 
men  to  the  district  offices. 

The  forecast  for  a  certain  area  sent  in 
by  a  local  man  does  not  always  agree  with 
that  made  by  the  district  office.  Thus,  a 
forecaster  for  the  Washington  district, 
which  covers  the  States  east  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi River,  except  Illinois,  Indiana, 
Michigan,  and  Wisconsin,  may  predict 
"fair  and  warmer,"  whereas  the  fore- 
caster at  Baltimore,  Md.,  may  send  out  a 
rain  warning.  If  it  rains  the  local  man 
gets  a  plus  sign  before  his  daily  rating 
and  the  district  man  goes  into  the  minus 
column.  As  a  rule,  however,  the  two 
forecasts  agree. 

Although  the  daily  forecasts  are  for  36 
hours  only,  the  Weather  Bureau  gives  the 
probabilities  for  longer  periods  when  the 
meteorological  maps  permit.  Forecasts 
two  or  three  days  in  advance  have 
proved  invaluable  to  orchardists  in 
spraying  their  fruit  trees,  to  farmers  in 
cutting  their  hay  or  engaging  in  other 
important  operations,  and  to  forest  rang- 
ers in  preparing  for  forest  fires.  These 
forecasts,  of  course,  can  not  be  made 
with  the  precision  of  the  shorter  ones. 
They  have,  however,  been  found  suffi- 
ciently accurate  to  bring  a  steady  call 
for  them  from  farmers,  fruit  growers. 
forest  rangers,  aviators,  and  many  others 
whose  enterprises  can  be  made  or  marred 
by  the  weather. 


NEW  CHILD-FEEDING  CHARTS 

A  series  of  eight  charts  giving,  by  means 
of  attractive  illustrations  and  striking  legends, 
recommendations  on  phases  of  child  nutri- 
tion and  training  in  food  habits  have  been 
prepared  by  Rowena  Schmidt  Carpenter,  child 
nutrition  specialist,  of  the  Bureau  of  Home 
Economics.  The  subjects  covered  are  factors 
that  contribute  to  good  nutrition,  signs  of 
good  nutrition,  training  the  baby  to  like  a 
variety  of  flavors,  suitable  eating  equipment 
for  children,  the  importance  of  self-help  in 
good-food  habits,  how  to  adapt  one  meal  to 
fhildren  of  different  ages,  a  day's  meals  for 
3-year-old,  and  daily  food  requirements  for 
every  child. 

The  set  of  eight  charts,  which  are  intended 
primarily  for  the  use  of  home  demonstration 
agents,  home  economics  and  child  training 
teachers,  leaders  of  parent  education  and 
child  study  groups,  pediatricians,  nursery 
schools,  child  welfare  clinics,  and  other  social 
service  centers,  may  be  obtained,  for  25  cents, 
from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Gov- 
ernment   Printing    Office,    Washington,    D.    C. 


Schwarz,  Hans.  Die  areale  von  70  klimaty- 
pischen  und  wirtschaftlich  bedeutungsvollen 
holzarten  im  gemiissigten  ostlichen  Norda- 
merika.     Wien,  1930.     Mimeographed. 

Biology,  Anatomy 

Favilli,  Narciso.  Nozioni  comparate  di  ana- 
tomia  e  flsiologia  degli  animali  rurali. 
Torino,  Unione  tipografico-editrice  Torinese, 
1931.  (Nuova  enciclopedia  agraria  itali- 
ana,  pt.  6.) 

Goldschmidt,  R.  B.  Die  sexuellen  zwischen- 
stufen.  Berlin,  Springer,  1931.  (Mono- 
graphien  aus  dem  gesamtgebiet  der  physio- 
logie  der  pflanzen  und  der  tiere,  hrsg.  von 
M.  Gildemeister.     23.  bd.) 


Economics,  Statistics 

Bastable,  C.  F.  Public  finance.  Ed  3.  New 
York,  Macmillan,   1927. 

Canada.  Dominion  bureau  of  statistics. 
Canada   1931.     Ottawa,   1931. 

International  chamber  of  commerce.  Eu- 
rope-United States  committee.  Europe- 
United  States  of  America.  Paris,  Editions 
Erpe,  1931. 

Indexing 

Walsh,  J.  W.  T.     The  indexing  of  books  and 
periodicals.     New  York,  Bowker,   1931. 
Biography 

Pershing,  H.  A.  Johnny  Appleseed  and  his 
time.  Strassburg.  Va.,  Shenandoah  pub- 
lishing house,  1930. 
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Surveys  Field  To  Be  Covered  by 
Fruit- Frost  Protection  Service 


J.  B  Kincer,  in  charge  of  the  division 
of  agricultural  meteorology,  Weather 
Bureau,  recently  returned  from  a  trip 
to  Mobile,  Ala.,  Galveston,  Tex.,  and 
the  Rio  Grande  Valley,  where,  with  E.  S. 
Nichols,  fruit-frost  specialist,  and  L.  H. 
Dangerfield,  in  charge  of  the  Houston. 
Tex.,  Weather  Bureau  station,  he  made 
a  preliminary  survey  of  the  territory  to 
be  covered  by  the  fruit-frost  protection 
service  in  the  Rio  Grande  Valley  and 
coastal  region  of  Texas  authorized  by 
the  last  Congress.  The  frost-protection 
service  set  up  two  years  ago  in  the 
Mobile  district  proved  so  satisfactory 
that  its  extension  to  neighboring  fruit- 
growing regions  was  requested.  Defi- 
nite plans  have  now  been  worked  out 
for  the  new  service,  installation  of  which 
will  start  as  soon  after  July  1  as  pos- 
sible. 

Although  the  1930  season  was  prac- 
tically free  from  killing  frosts.  Mr. 
Kincer  *ays,  valuable  meteorological 
data  were  collected  by  the  Mobile  fruit- 
frost  protection  staff.  Detailed  reports 
of  weather  conditions  in  frost-free  sea- 
sons are  of  great  economic  value  to 
growers,  he  points  out.  in  showing  how 
many  times  heating  of  orchards  in  a 
given  section  is  necessary  over  a  period 
of  years. 


FEDERAL  FARM  BOARD 


New  Regional  on  Pacific  Coast 

Pacific  Northwest  fruit  and  vegetable 
cooperatives  are  opening  the  canning  sea- 
son under  a  new  system  of  marketing. 
Six  local  canning  organizations  in  Oregon 
and  Washington  have  unified  their  sales 
efforts  through  a  grower  owned  and  con- 
trolled regional  cooperative,  the  North 
Pacific  Canners  and  Packers  (Inc.). 
Portland,  Oreg..  established  with  the  aid 
of  the  Oregon  State  College  and  the  Farm 
Board.  The  members  of  the  regional  are 
well-established  cooperatives,  the  oldest 
having  been  organized  in  1902  as  a  bar- 
gaining association.  It  began  its  can- 
ning operations  in  1924.  The  newest  of 
the  six  associations  was  organized  in 
1928.  The  regional's  six  member  asso- 
ciations handled  a  business  aggregating 
approximately  $3,000,000  in  1930-31.  Six- 
teen kinds  of  fruits  and  vegetables,  in- 
cluding apples,  blackberries,  raspberries, 
cherries,  currants,  gooseberries,  huckle- 
berries, loganberries.  pears,  plums, 
prunes,  rhubarb,  strawberries,  tomatoes, 
beans,  and  carrots,  are  delivered  to  these 
cooperatives  by  member  growers. 

Cooperatives  in  Northeast 

A  recently  completed  survey  by  the 
Farm  Board  and  State  agencies  shows 
that  a  large  volume  of  business  is  handled 
by  farmer-owned  and  controlled  coopera- 
tive associations  in  the  12  Northeastern 
States.  There  are  603  local  and  regional 
cooperative  associations  in  that  region. 
In  1929  these  associations  had  a  farmer 
membership  totaling  265.290.  with  a  busi- 
ness    aggregating     $329,479,485.       They 


handled  farm  products  totaling  $242,112.- 
011  and  farm  supplies  amounting  to 
$87,367,474.  The  commodities  handled  by 
these  associations  include  dairy  products, 
poultry  and  eggs,  fruits  and  vegetables, 
grains,  livestock,  and  wool.  The  pro- 
ducers of  a  few  commodities  are  as  well 
organized  in  the  Northeastern  States  as 
they  are  in  any  other  part  of  the  coun- 
try, particularly  those  handling  dairy 
products,  cranberries,  and  mushrooms. 
In  a  few  cases  farmers  are  taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  national  sales  agencies 
formed  within  the  last  two  years  by 
cooperatives  with  the  aid  of  the  Farm 
Board.  At  least  10  farm  products  grown 
here — wool,  cattle,  hogs,  sheep,  wheat, 
oats,  corn,  rye,  barley,  and  buckwheat — 
can  now  be  marketed  through  national, 
farmer-owned  and  controlled  sales  agen- 
cies. Most  of  the  cooperatives  have 
reached  only  the  local  stage.  Organiza- 
tions that  market  dairy  products,  grapes, 
and  apples  have  reached  the  regional 
stage.  All  the  regionals,  however,  are 
small,  except  the  dairy  cooperatives, 
which  are  among  the  largest  in  the 
country.  Facts  brought  out  in  the  survey 
emphasize  the  necessity  for  federating 
the  farmers'  associations  into  larger  cen- 
tral cooperative  sales  agencies. 

National  Peanut-Marketing  Organization 

Definite    steps    have    been    taken    by 
farmers  to  establish,  with  the  assistance 
of  the  Federal  Farm  Board,  a  national 
marketing  organization  for  the  principal 
peanut   growing    regions    of    the    South- 
eastern  States.     Organization  plans  for  I 
an  Alabama-Florida  regional  have  been  j 
agreed  upon  and  a  marketing  agreement  ! 
and  by-laws  drafted  and  accepted  by  the  ' 
-.rowers,  who  have  made  application  for  j 
a  charter  of  an  organization  to  be  known  j 
as  the  Alabama-Florida  Peanut  Growers  i 
Cooperative     Association.       Committees  ! 
have  been  selected  and  instructed  to  or- 
ganize    Georgia     and     North     Carolina 
growers  into  resdonals. 


Produce  Firm's  License  Revoked 
Under  Perishable  Commodities  Act 


GRAIN    EXCHANGE    FINES    MEMBER    $1,090 


Publication  of  the  finding  of  a  viola- 
tion of  the  grain  standards  act  involving 
the  misrepresentation  of  the  grade  of 
grain  which  had  been  cfiicially  inspected 
by  a  licensed  inspector  resulted  in  the 
imposition  of  a  severe  penalty  by  a  grain 
exchange  on  one  of  its  member  firms. 
When  the  fact  of  this  misrepresentation 
was  published  by  the  department,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  the  law. 
the  exchange  imposed  a  fine  of  $1,000  on 
the  firm  concerned  and  suspended  it  from 
membership  privileges  for  six  months. 
The  suspension  was  held  inoperative  sub- 
ject to  good  behavior  by  the  firm  and  full 
restitution  to  those  who  sustained  a  loss 
because  of  the  misrepresentation. 


The  license  of  Burton  &  Briel  (Inc.), 
produce  dealers  of  Richmond.  Ta..  has 
been  revoked  under  the  authority  of  the 
perishable  agricultural  commodities  act. 
This  license  (No.  2254.  issued  October  6, 
1930)  is  the  first  to  be  revoked  under 
the  provisions  of  the  act. 

The  department  found  that  "  this  li- 
censee collected  a  loss  and  damage  claim 
of  $35  on  a  shipment  of  watermelons 
from  Georgia  sold  on  commission  and 
failed  to  credit  or  pay  over  to  the  ship- 
per any  part  of  the  said  $35 ;  that  in 
another  case  this  licensee  tendered  vari- 
ous invalid  checks  in  the  sum  of  $463.52 
and  thereafter  failed  and  refused  to 
make  any  payment  or  settlement  for  a 
car  of  apples  received  on  consignment 
from  the  S:ate"  of  New  York,  the  net 
proceeds  from  which  amounted  to  this 
sum ;  that  this  licensee  also  failed  or 
refused  to  pay  to  certain  shippers  in 
Florida  the  sum  of  $3,510.32,  the  net  pro- 
ceeds of  the  sale  of  seven  cars  of  or- 
anges received  for  sale  on  commission ; 
that  this  licensee  also  turned  over  to  two 
other  licensees  in  Richmond  five  carloads 
of  onions  received  from  the  State  of 
Massachusetts  for  sale  on  commission 
and  maintained  open  accounts  with  the 
firms  to  which  these  onions  were  sold, 
receiving  payments  in  lump  sums,  and 
did  not  keep  such  records  of  the  sales 
made  from  individual  cars  as  would 
fully  disclose  his  transactions." 

"  These  violations,"  the  department 
found.  "  were  flagrant  and  repeated," 
and  it  has  "  therefore  revoked  the  license 
of  Burton  &  Briel  (Inc.).  No.  2254.  and 
has  ordered  publication  of  the  facts  as 
authorized  by  section  8  of  the  act." 

Paragraph  (b)  of  section  4  of  the  act 
provides  that  a  licensee  whose  license 
has  betn  revoked  may  not  again  engage 
in  the  business  of  a  commission  mer- 
chant, dealer,  or  broker  except  at  the 
discretion  of  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture. This  applies  to  all  responsible 
members  of  any  association,  partnership, 
or  corporation  whose  license  is  revoked. 


There  are  more  than  S00  standard  va- 
rieties of  apples  in  orchards  in  the 
United  States.  In  the  Cumberland-Shen- 
andoah States  there  are  300  or  more 
varieties.  Only  a  few  of  these  hundreds 
of  varieties  are  or  probably  ever  will  be 
of  real  commercial  importance,  accord- 
ing to  department  and  State  economists. 
who  emphasize  that  producers  need  to 
satisfy  the  exacting  demands  of  con- 
sumers for  high-quality  fruit. 


3.  A.  E.  Man  Making  a  Special 
Study  for  Federal  Reserve  Board 


At  the  request  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board,  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Eco- 
nomics has  granted  David  L.  Wickens, 
of  the  division  of  agricultural  finance, 
leave  of  absence  to  make  a  study  of  bank 
failures  and  the  branch  banking  move- 
ment in  the  United  States  as  related  to 
agriculture.  The  fact  that  most  of  the 
bank  failures  in  the  last  decade  have 
occurred  in  the  agricultural  areas  makes 
this  study  of  particular  importance  to 
the  department. 

Mr.  Wickens'  survey  will  be  part  of 
the  study  by  a  special  committee  on 
branch,  group,  and  chain  banking  in  the 
United  States,  the  report  of  which,  it  is 
expected,  will  be  completed  this  year. 
E.  A.  Golden weiser,  once  a  member  of 
the  department  and  now  director  of  re- 
search with  the  Federal  Reserve  Board, 
is  chairman  of  the  committee,  and  J.  H. 
Riddle,  formerly  with  the  Reparations 
Commission  at  Berlin,  Germany,  is  execu- 
tive secretary. 
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L'ENFANT'S  VISION  OF 
MALL  WILL  COME  TRUE 


Plan  Proposed  by  Frenchman  at  Request 

of  President  Washington  in  1791 

Is  Materializing  Now 


L'Enfant's  vision  of  a  vista  from  the 
Capitol  to  the  ground  where  the  Wash- 
ington Monument  now  stands  is  begin- 
ning to  come  true  after  140  years,  and 
the  return  to  the  original  plan  for  a 
great  mall  running  east  and  west  is 
starting  in  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture grounds. 

"  When  William  Saunders,  the  first 
horticulturist  of  the  department,  set  out 
his  comprehensive  collection  of  trees  and 
shrubs,  about  60  years  ago,  on  the  40- 
acre  portion  of  the  Mall  assigned  by 
President  Lincoln  for  use  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,"  says  Dr.  W.  A. 
Taylor,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant 
Industry,  "  he  developed  his  plantings 
and  vistas  to  conform  in  large  measure 
to  the  location  of  the  main  building  of 
the  department,  which  was  the  only  one 
on  the  grounds  at  that  time.  This  was 
doubtless  the  only  guide  Mr.  Saunders 
had,  as  the  L'Enfant  plan  was  practi- 
cally forgotten  until  revised  and  re- 
studied  about  30  years  ago  by  the  Mac- 
Millan  Commission.  A  somewhat  similar 
situation  developed  in  connection  with 
the  Smithsonian  grounds,  which  had  been 
laid  out  by  Downing  a  short  time  before 
the  planting  of  the  Agriculture  grounds." 

A  rather  radical  change  in  the  topog- 
raphy of  the  Agriculture  section  of  the 
Mail  is  now  under  way,  Doctor  Taylor 
points  out.  The  first  step,  after  the  erec- 
tion of  the  new  administration  building 
and  the  demolition  of  the  old  one,  was 
the  putting  in  last  year  of  the  Twelfth 
to  Fourteenth  Street  section  of  the  east- 
west  road  which,  when  completed,  will 
be  the  south  drive  of  the  reconstructed 
Mall. 

Many  Large  Trees  Transplanted 

The  second  step  was  to  make  use  of 
some  40  of  the  fine  specimen  trees 
planted  by  Mr.  Saunders,  to  embellish 
the  space  in  front  of  the  recently  com- 
pleted main  building  of  the  department. 

"  Fortunately,"  Doctor  Taylor  ob- 
serves, "  present-day  facilities  make  it 
possible  to  transplant  fairly  mature  trees 
from  one  location  to  another  and  thus 
accomplish  a  landscape  effect  which 
otherwise  would  require  a  generation  or 
more  to  achieve.  This  is  what  has  meas- 
urably been  accomplished  immediately 
north  of  the  main  department  building." 

The  large  trees  are  being  transplanted 
by  a  Washington  firm  in  conformity  with 
60818°— 31 


the  plan  worked  out  by  Frederick  Law 
Olmstead,  one  of  the  leading  landscape 
architects  of  the  country,  using  as  his 
guide  the  concept  for  a  great  mall  pro- 
posed by  L'Enfant,  who,  at  President 
Washington's  request,  in  1791  and  1792 
drafted  the  basic  plan  for  the  Capital  of 
the  new  Republic. 

The  third  step,  now  in  progress,  is  the 
filling  of  the  lower-lying  middle  portions 
of  the  grounds,  made  necessary  at  this 
time  so  that  the  approaches  to  the  new 
building  may  be  completed  and  the 
grounds  brought  into  harmony  with  the 
revised  plans  for  the  Mall  development. 


Gipsy  Moth  and  Brown-Tail  Moth 
Quarantine  Regulations  Revised 


A  revision  of  the  gipsy  moth  and  brown- 
tail  moth  quarantine  became  effective 
June  1.  The  revised  regulations  modify 
the  restrictions  on  the  shipment  of  Christ- 
mas trees  and  greenery,  forest  plant  prod- 
ucts, stone  and  quarry  products,  and 
nursery  stock  from  the  infested  areas  in 
New  England. 

The  revision  clarifies  the  definition  of 
restricted  articles  and  "  authorizes  the 
recognition  of  valid  State  nursery  inspec- 
tion certificates  as  evidence  of  freedom 
from  the  gipsy  moth  and  brown-tail  moth 
with  respect  to  certain  shipments  of  de- 
ciduous trees  and  shrubs  moving  to  points 
within  the  gipsy  moth  infested  areas." 
Under  the  new  definition  the  list  of  re- 
stricted articles  includes  (1)  Coniferous 
trees,  such  as  spruce,  fir,  hemlock,  pine, 
juniper  (cedar),  and  arbor-vitse  (white 
cedar),  without  roots,  known  and  de- 
scribed as  "  Christmas  trees,"  and  parts 
thereof,  and  parts  of  evergreen  decorative 
plants,  such  as  boxwood,  holly,  and  lau- 
rel ;  (2)  forest-plant  products,  including 
logs,  tanbark,  posts,  poles,  car  stakes,  rail- 
road ties,  cordwood,  and  lumber;  (3) 
trees,  shrubs,  vines,  and  all  plants  having 
persistent  woody  stems,  and  parts  thereof, 
excepting  seeds  and  fruit;  and  (4)  stone 
or  quarry  products. 

The  embargo  which  has  been  in  effect 
for  several  years  against  the  interstate 
movement  from  the  generally  infested 
areas  of  certain  classes  of  Christmas 
greens  such  as  holly  and  laurel  is  re- 
moved, and  their  inspection  is  authorized. 
The  shipment  of  Christmas  trees  from 
New  England  is  limited  as  heretofore  to 
trees  cut  in  sections  outside  the  areas 
generally  infested  with  the  gipsy  moth. 

The  regulations  have  been  rearranged 
somewhat  to  conform  with  other  domes- 
tic quarantines  and  to  describe  more  ac- 
curately present  administration  of  the 
quarantine.  No  change  is  made  in  the 
boundaries  of  the  regulated  areas. 


"BIG  TEAM  HITCH  "AIDS 
SCIENTIFIC  PROGRESS 


Cooperation    Among    Scientists    Is    the 

Key  to  Achievement,  Says 

Dr.  J.  R.  Mohler 


"  We  must  still  depend  on  personal  ini- 
tiative and  energy,  but  in  dealing  with 
large  affairs  these  personal  qualities 
must  be  combined  and  handled  in  big- 
team  hitches  instead  of  in  single  har- 
ness." Speaking  before  the  faculty  and 
the  Honor  Society  of  Agriculture,  at 
Ohio  State  University,  May  22,  Dr.  John 
R.  Mohler,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Ani- 
mal Industry,  used  this  statement  as  the 
keynote  of  an  address  dealing  with  Fed- 
eral and  State  activities  in  behalf  of  the 
livestock  industry  and  agricultural 
welfare. 

Pointing  out  that  certain  research 
studies  on  grazing  now  require  the  com- 
bined efforts  of  animal  husbandmen,  vet- 
erinarians, parasitologists,  agronomists, 
and  sometimes  other  scientists,  Doctor 
Mohler  urged  that  "  even  in  this  democ- 
racy we  must  take  a  broad  view  of  inde- 
pendence. Willingness  to  work  with 
others  to  complete  successfully  a  great 
project  is  more  commendable  than  the 
endeavor  to  accomplish  a  smaller  task 
for  which  the  principal  incentive  is  per- 
sonal credit  and  recognition." 

How  Bureau  Gathers  Livestock  Data 

Referring  to  the  thousands  of  demands 
made  on  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry 
annually  for  dependable  information  on 
current  livestock  and  related  questions, 
Doctor  Mohler  explained  how  the  work- 
ers under  his  direction  cooperate  in  gath- 
ering the  information  needed  for  service 
to  the  public.  He  emphasized  also  the 
importance  of  breadth  of  experience  and 
of  studying  agricultural  problems  under 
natural  conditions. 

The  20  experimental  farms  and  sta- 
tions operated  by  the  Bureau  of  Animal 
Industry  contain  more  than  100,000  acres 
of  land,  Doctor  Mohler  said.  The  large 
number  of  animals  raised  experimentally 
each  year  on  these  farms  enable  the 
bureau's  workers  to  obtain  the  new  in- 
formation which  farmers,  stockmen,  and 
others  need  to  safeguard  the  livestock 
industry  and  develop  it  to  highest  ef- 
ficiency. 

The  reduction  of  bovine  tuberculosis, 
which  affected  about  5  per  cent  of  the 
entire  cattle  population  in  the  United 
States  12  years  ago,  to  only  about  1.7 
per  cent  now  was  cited  as  a  result 
primarily  of  the  excellent  cooperation 
(Continued  on  page  172) 
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EXPERIMENT-STATION   PUBLICATIONS 


The  library  of  the  Office  of  Experiment 
Stations  maintains,  but  for  library  purposes 
only,  a  complete  file  of  all  the  publications 
issued  by  the  State  experiment  stations.  It 
has  recently  received  the  following  new  State 
publications : 

The  temperature  relationships  of  Tricho- 
gramma  minutum  as  a  basis  for  racial 
segregation.  S.  E.  Flanders.  (Hilgardia 
[California  Sta.],  vol.  5,  No.  12,  pp.  395- 
406,  4  figs.      (March.  1931.)      Berkeley. 

Secular  and  seasonal  changes  in  soils.  J.  S. 
Burd  and  J.  C.  Martin.  (Hilgardia  [Cali- 
fornia Sta.].  vol.  5,  No.  15,  pp.  455-509,  5 
figs.  April,  1931.) 

Nutrition  and  composition  of  the  Deglet  Noor 
palm  in  relation  to  the  decline  disease.  A. 
R.  C.  Haas  and  L.  J.  Klotz.  (Hilgardia 
[California  Sta.].  vol.  5,  No.  16,  pp.  511-530, 
5  figs.  April,  1931.)     Berkeley. 

Fruit  "jellies — VII.  The  role  of  pectin  :  3,  Ef- 
fect of  temperature  upon  the  extraction  of 
pectin.  P.  B.  Myers  and  G.  L.  Baker. 
(Delaware  Sta.  Bui.  168,  46  pp.,  15  figs. 
May.  1931.)     Newark. 

How  the  cream  layer  forms  on  milk.  A.  C. 
Dahlberg  and  J.  C.  Marquardt.  (New  York 
State  Sta.  Bui.  591,  11  pp.,  2  figs.  Febru- 
ary, 1931.)     Geneva. 

Spraying  and  dusting  experiments  with  pota- 
toes on  Long  Island.  H.  C.  Huckett.  (New 
York  State  Sta.  Bui.  592,  38  pp.,  5  figs. 
February,  1931.)      Geneva. 

The  creaming  of  raw  milk.  A.  C.  Dahlberg  and 
J.  C.  Marquardt.  (New  York  State  Sta.  Bui. 
593,  11  pp.,  2  figs.     March,  1931.)      Geneva. 

Composition  and  cost  of  commercial  fertilizers 
in  New  York  from  1913  to  1930.  A.  W. 
Clark,  W.  F.  Walsh,  and  F.  J.  Kokoski. 
(New  York  State  Sta.  Bui.  594,  19  pp. 
March,  1931.)      Geneva. 

The  utilization  of  dry  skim  milk  in  the  manu- 
facture of  ice  cream  and  cream  cheese.     J. 

C.  Marquardt.  (New  Work  State  Sta.  Tech. 
Bui.  174,  24  pp.     March,  1931.)     Geneva. 

Virus    diseases    of    black   raspberries.      W.    H. 

Rankin.      (New  York   State   Sta.  Tech.   Bui. 

175,  24  pp.  March,  1931.)  Geneva. 
Manual   of   Ohio   weeds.      H.   A.    Runnels   and 

J.  H.   Schaffner.      (Ohio   Sta.   Bui.  475,   166 

pp.,  34  figs.  April,  1931.)  Wooster. 
Grain   sorghum   date   of  planting  and   spacing 

experiments.      R.    E.   Karper,  J.   R.   Quinby, 

D.  L.  Jones,  and  R.  E.  Dickson.  (Texas 
Sta.  Bui.  424,  71  pp.,  9  figs.  April,  1931.) 
College  Station. 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS  ISSUED  BY  THE  DEPARTMENT 

(Please  address  requests  for  these  to  the  Division  of  Publications,  Office  of  Information) 


CONSERVING    CORN    FROM    WEEVILS    IN    THE    GULF 
COAST   STATES.     E.   A.    Back,   principal   ento- 
mologist in  charge,  division  of  stored  prod- 
uct insects,  Bureau  of  Entomology.     30  pp., 
illus.        (Farmers'     Bulletin     1029F,     rev.) 
May,   1931. 
RAISING  SHEEP  ON  TEMPORARY  PASTURES.     F.  R. 
Marshall  and  C.  G.  Potts,  animal  husbandry 
division,    Bureau    of    Animal    Industry.     16 
pp.,   illus.      (Farmers"  Bulletin  1181F,  rev.) 
April,  1931. 
STANDARD    BREEDS   AND    VARIETIES    OF    CHICKENS. 
I.  AMERICAN,   ASIATIC,    ENGLISH,   AND   MEDITER- 
RANEAN CLASSES.     M.  A.  Jull,  senior  poultry 
husbandman.  animal  husbandry  division.  Bu- 
reau   of    Animal    Industry.      38    pp..    illus. 
(Farmers-  Bulletin  1506F.  rev.)      May,  1931. 
BEEF  PRODUCTION   ON  THE  FARM.     W.   H.   Black, 
senior  animal  husbandman,   and  E.   W.   Mc- 
Comas,    associate    animal   husbandman,    ani- 
mal  husbandry   division,  Bureau   of  Animal 
Industrv.     14  pp..  illus.      (Farmers'  Bulletin 
1592F,    rev.)      May,    1931. 
IS    THE    PUBLIC    MARKET    A    GOOD    CIVIC    INVEST- 
MENT?    Caroline  B.  Sherman,  associate  agri- 
cultural  economist,   division   of  economic  in- 
formation,  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Econom- 
ics.    S  pp.,  illus.     (Leaflet  73L.)     May,  1931. 
WARTS  ON  CATTLE.     G.  T.  Creech,  veterinarian, 
pathological  division,  Bureau  of  Animal   In- 
dustry.    4  pp.,  illus.      (Leaflet  7oL.)      May, 
1931. 
MANUFACTURE  OF  DIMENSION  STOCK  FROM  NORTH- 
ERN HARDWOODS.     A.  O.  Benson,  wood  tech- 
nologist, forest  products  laboratory,  branch 
of   research.   Forest   Service.     62   pp.,   illus. 
(Circular  163C.)     April,  1931. 
Semitechnieal ;    intended    for    hardwood    op- 
erators producing  dimension  stock  as  a  primary 
product   or   an   outlet   for   waste.     Dimension- 
stock  production  is  a  field  beset  with  pitfalls 
for    the   inexperienced.     The    detailed    produc- 
tion-cost data,  based  on  woods  and  mill  meas- 
urements and  time  studies  in  the  Lake  States 
and   elsewhere,   indicate    important   factors   of 
profit  and  loss  in  typical  dimension-stock  op- 
erations.    The     circular     also     describes     the 
methods   of    producing    dimension    stock    from 
small    logs,    short    bolts,    and    waste,    and    of 
seasoning  and  handling. 

THE  DUTCH  ELM  DISEASE.     Curtis  May,  associate 
pathologist,  department  of  botany,  Ohio  Ag- 
ricultural   Experiment    Station,    and    G.    F. 
Gravatt,  senior  pathologist,  division  of  for- 
est   pathology,    Bureau    of   Plant    Industry, 
United    States    Department    of    Agriculture. 
10  pp.,  illus.      (Circular  170C.)     May,  1931. 
COOPERATIVE   EXTENSION  WORK,   1929.     Prepared 
by  the  Office  of  Cooperative  Extension  Work. 
C.  B.   Smith,   Chief.     137  pp.     April,   1931. 
Increase  in  personnel  is  reported  for  1929  ; 
495  county  extension  agents  were  added,  over 
200  being  home-demonstration  agents  and  106 
boys'    and   girls'    club   agents.      The   personnel 
engaged  in  home-demonstration  work  increased 
17  per  cent.     Farm  women   and  girls   carried 
on  1,112.262  demonstrations,   chiefly  on  foods 
and  clothing,  beautifying  homes  and  grounds, 
and  growing  and  marketing  fruits   and  vege- 
tables.     Many    communities    established    curb 
markets,   improved   school  grounds,    and  beau- 
tified roadsides.     The  number  of  boys  and  girls 
enrolled   in    the   4-H    club   work    increased   by 
756.096   in   1929    (compared   with    663,940    in 
1928)  due  to  additional  workers  employed  and 
increased  emphasis  on  club  work.     The  report 
includes  statistics  on  funds  expended  and  re- 
sults obtained. 

JOURNAL  OF  AGRICULTURAL  RESEARCH,  Vol.  42,  No. 
9.     Illus.     May  1,  1931. 
Contexts : 

Metaxenia  in  cotton.  Key  No.  G— 769. 
George  J.   Harrison. 

Development  of  the  citrus-scab  organism, 
Sphaceloma  faiccettii.  Key  No.  G— 762.  Anna 
E.  Jenkins. 

The  mechanism  of  sex  in  Uromyces  ap- 
pendiculatus  and  U.  vignae.  Key  No.  G— 770. 
C.  Frederic  Andrus. 

Two  wild  grasses  as  hosts  of  the  Hessian 
flv.  Phi/toplwga  destructor.  Key  No.  K— 216. 
W.  B.  Noble. 

Nutrients  used  for  maintenance  by  growing 
dairy  cattle.  Key  No.  Minn.-72.  T.  W.  Gul- 
lickson  and  C.  H.  Eckles. 

Nutrient  requirements  for  normal  growth 
of  dairy  cattle.  Key  No.  Minn.-73.  C.  H. 
Eckles  and  T.   W.  Gullickson. 

No.  10.     Illus.     May  15,  1931. 

Contexts : 

Some  effects  of  chilling  temperatures  on 
sweetpotatoes.     Key  No.  G-758.     J.  I.  Laurit- 


Effect  of  abnormally  long  and  short  alter- 
nations of  light  and  darkness  on  growth  and 
development  of  plants.  Kev  No.  G-771.  W. 
W.  Garner  and  H.  A.  Allard. 

Germicidal  efficiency  of  orthophenylphenol 
against  Mycobacterium  tuberculosis.  Key 
No.  A-145.  F.  W.  Tilley,  A.  D.  MacDonald, 
and  J.  M.  Schaffer. 

The  effect  of  salt  on  the  microbial  heating 
of  alfalfa  hay.  Key  No.  E-^6.  L.  S.  Stuart 
and  Lawrence  H.   James. 

A  preliminary  study  of  the  determination 
of  the  apparent  digestibility  of  protein  by 
modified  procedures.  Kev  No.  Okla.-18.  Wil- 
lis D.  Gallup  and  A.  H.  Kuhlman. 

Changes  in  the  sugar,  oil,  and  gossypol 
content  of  the  developing  cotton  boll.  Key 
No.  Okla.-19.  Charles  Caskev,  jr.,  and  Willis 
D.  Gallup. 

The  effect  of  pasteurizing  and  homogenizing 
temperatures  on  certain  properties  of  ice- 
cream mixes.  Key  No.  Pa.-33.  C.  D.  Dahle 
and  G.  S.  Barnhart. 

A   study   of  the   cotton  plant   with   especial 
reference    to   its    nitrogen    content.      Kev    No. 
S.  C.-4.     G.  M.  Armstrong  and  W.   B.  Albert. 
MONTHLY  WEATHER  REVIEW,  Vol.  59,  No.  2.     Febru- 
ary, 1931.     pp.  57-96,  illus. 
Contents : 

A  preliminary  meteorological  survey  for  air- 
ship bases  on  the  Middle  Atlantic  seaboard. 
Ward  T.  Van  Or  man. 

New  light  on  the  beginnings  of  the  Weather 
Bureau  from  the  papers  of  Increase  A.  Lap- 
ham.     Eric  R.  Miller. 

Antarctic  meteorology.     Henry  T.  Harrison. 
Report    of    the    stream-flow    prediction    sub- 
committee.    A.  Streiff. 

A  method  of  determining  the  altitude  in  the 
atmosphere  above  sea  level  where  the  freezing 
point  of  water  occurs.     J.  F.  Brennan. 

Sounding-balloon  releasing  device.  L.  T. 
Samuels. 

Pyranometer  records  assist  in  distinguishing 
between  haze  and  clouds.  A.  F.  Gorton  and 
S.  W.  Chambers. 

Some  characteristics  of  continuous  records 
of  the  total  solar  radiation  (direct -f- diffuse) 
received  on  a  horizontal  surface.  H.  H.  Kini- 
ball. 

Comparison  of  roof  and  ground  exposure  of 
thermometers.     Bernard   R.   Laskowski. 

Further  notes  on  the  effect  o'f  weather  on  ap- 
ple yields.     William  A.  Mattice. 

Effect  of  ozone  on  the  temperature  of  the 
upper  air.     Edward  H.  Gowan. 

Prediction  of  seasonal  precipitation  in  Cali- 
fornia.    James  M.  Jones. 

Story  told  by  the  tree  rings  is  complicated 
by  the  drought.     Reprint. 

Revision  of  Weather  Bureau  precipitation 
normals  (Monthlv  Weather  Review  Supplement 
No.   34).     A.  J.  H. 

Rainfall  of  1930  in  Alaska.  No  re.  H.  C. 
Hunter. 

The  International  Ice  Patrol  of  1930.  IN  ore. 
A.  J.  H. 

Simplified  formulas  for  rainfall  intensity. 
C.  E.  Grunsky. 

SOIL  SURVEY  OF  ST.  LAWRENCE  COUNTY,  N.  Y. 
(No.  34,  Series  1925.)  Clarence  Lounsbury, 
in  charge,  and  H.  G.  Lewis,  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  and  F.  B.  Howe 
and  Salvador  Diadato.  New  York  State  Col- 
lege of  Agriculture.  44  pp.,  illus. 
SOIL  SURVEY  OF  CRAWFORD  COUNTY,  KANS.  (No. 
3,  Series  1928.)  M.  H.  Lay  ton,  in  charge, 
J.  A.  Kerr,  and  E.  W.  Knobel,  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  and  W.  H.  Hig- 
bee  and  R.  W.  O'Hara,  Kansas  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station.  20  pp..  illus.,  1931. 
REGULATIONS  FOR  WAREHOUSEMEN  STORING  SEEDS 
UNDER  THE  UNITED  STATES  WAREHOUSE  ACT. 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics.  21  p. 
(S.  R.  A. — B.  A.  E.  122.)  January.  1931. 
AMENDMENT  OF  JULY  8,  1930,  TO  FEDERAL  FOOD 
AND  DRUGS  ACT  AND  REQUIREMENTS  THERE- 
UNDER. Food  and  Drug  Administration.  8 
pp.  (S.  R.  A.,  F.  D.  No.  4,  Rev.)  May,  1931. 
INFORMATION,  INSTRUCTIONS,  RULINGS,  ETC.,  CON- 
CERNING THE  WORK  OF  THE  BUREAU  OF  ANIMAL 
INDUSTRY  FOR  APRIL,  1931.  Pp.  35-44.  (S. 
R.  A.— B.  A.  I.  288.)  May,  1931. 
REVISED  RULES  AND  REGULATIONS  GOVERNING  THE 
MOVEMENT  OF  PLANTS  AND  PLANT  PRODUCTS 
INTO  AND  OUT  OF  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 
Plant  Quarantine  and  Control  Administra- 
tion. 7  pp.  (P.  Q.  C.  A.— D.  C.  Regs.) 
April,  1931. 
NOTICE  OF  JUDGMENT  UNDER  THE  REGULATIONS  OF 
THE  NAVAL  STORES  ACT.  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration. 1  p.  (.N.  J.,  N.  S.  No.  3.) 
May,  1931. 
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Articles    and   Written   Addresses    By 

Department  People  in  Outside 

Publications 

Biological   Survey 

Howell,    A.    H. — Preliminary    descriptions    of 

four  new  North  American   ground   squirrels. 

Jour.  Mammal.,  vol.  12,  No.  2,  pp.  160-162, 

May,  1931. 
• Range  of  the  Allegheny  cliff  rat  in  the 

Southern  Appalachians.    Jour.  Mammal.,  vol. 

12,  No.  2.  pp.  168-169,  May,  1931. 
Oderkirk,    G.    C. — Now   we   have    cooperative 

rat   killing.      Ind.    Farmer's    Guide,    vol.    87, 

No.  18,  pp.  5-21,  illus.     May  2,  1931. 
Preble,  E.  A. — The  migrant  redstart.     Nature 

Mag.,   vol.    17,   No.   6,   p.   393,   illus.      June, 

1931. 

Entomology 

Butler,    H.   G.— Peach   insects   of   Tennessee. 

Tenn.    State    Hort.    Soc.    Proc,    26th    Ann. 

Conv.,    Nashville,    Tenn.,    January    13,    14, 

1931,  pp.  42-45. 
Gahax,  A.  B. — A  new  species  of  Encarsia  from 

Cuba     (Hymenoptera :    Aphelininae).       Ent. 

Soc.   Wash.   Proc,  vol.   33,   No.  5,   pp.   121- 

122,   May,   1931. 
Holloway,  T.   E. — Insect  pests   of  sugarcane. 

VI.  The     weevil     borers.       The      Hawaiian 

sugarcane   borer.      Facts   About    Sugar,   vol. 

26,  No.  5,  pp.  209-211,  May,  1931. 
McGregor,  E.  A. — Overwintering  of  red  spider. 

Pacific  Rural  Press,  vol.  121,  No.  12,  p.  340, 

March  21,   1931. 
Parker,  H.  L. — Notes  on  Meteorus  (Zemiotes) 

nigricollis  Thomson,   an   occasional   parasite 

of    the    European    corn    borer.       Ent.    Soc. 

Wash.  Proc,  vol.  33,  No.  5,  pp.  93-103,  pis. 

2,  May,  1931. 
St.    George,   R.   A.— The   larva  of   Boros   uni- 
'  color  Say  and  the  systematic  position  of  the 

family    Boridae    Herbst.      Ent.    Soc.    Wash. 

Proc,    vol.    33,    No.    5,    pp.    103-115     (pp. 

114-115  are  pis.  3-4),  May,  1931. 
Wade,   J.   S.- — John   Burroughs   and  his  birds. 

Presbyterian   Advance,   vol.   43,  No.   12,   pp. 

8-10,  illus.,  March  12,  1931. 

Forest  Service 

Benson,  A.  O. — Cost  keeping  for  dimension 
stock  production.  Wood  Working  Indus., 
vol.  9,  No.  5,  pp.  20-22,  32-33,  illus.,  May, 
1931. 

Carlson,  T.  A.,  and  Lamphier,  I.  B. — Develop- 
ing technic  of  observing  transportation 
hazards  in  relation  to  shipping  containers. 
Barrel  and  Box,  vol.  36,  No.  4,  pp.  34-37, 
April,    1931. 

Curran,  C.  E.,  and  Bray,  M.  W. — The  manu- 
facture of  white  papers  from  southern  pines 
a  possibility.  Pulp  and  Paper  Mag.,  of 
Canada,  vol.  31,  No.  15,  pp.  469-471,  April 
9,   1931. 

Demmon,  E.  L. — The  possibilities  of  securing 
new  crops  of  timber  in  the  South.  Proc 
12th  South.  Forestry  Cong.,  pp.  15-26,   1930. 

Forsling,  C.  L. — Protecting  life  and  property 
against  menace  of  floods  in  Utah.  United 
States  Daily,  January  5,  1931. 

Garver,  R.  D; — Utilization  as  a  stimulus  to 
industrial  forestry.  Proc  12th  South.  For- 
estry Cong.,  pp.  163-167,  1930. 

Kneipp,  L.  F. — Nation's  forests  as  esthetic 
and  recreational  assets.  United  States 
Daily,   January  17,   1931. 

Laxton,  Josephine- — Pioneers  in  forestry  at 
Biltmore.  Amer.  Forests,  vol.  37,  No.  5, 
pp.   269-272,   319,   illus.,   May,   1931. 

MacDaniels,  E.  H. — Last  year's  season  :  com- 
plete forest  fire  review  for  five  western 
States  during  1930  given.  Four  L  Lumber 
News,  vol.  13,  No.  9,  p.  7,  May  1,  1931. 

Osborne,  W.  B.,  Jr. — Improved  forest  protec- 
tion equipment.  Recent  developments  in 
forest  fire  suppression  apparatus  and  appar- 
ent trends  in  future  design.  Timberman, 
p.   30.  April,  1931. 

Paul,  B.  H. — Methods  of  peeling  bark  from 
winter  cut  trees.  Wood  Working  Indus., 
vol.   9,  no.  4,  pp.   35-36,  illus.,  April,   1931. 

Pessin,  L.  J. — Forestry  in  the  south.  Cypress 
Knee,  pp.  46-47,  1931. 

Randall,  C.  E. — The  airplane  aids  the  for- 
ester. Nat.  Aeronaut.  Mag.,  vol.  9,  No.  2, 
pp.  29-35.  illus.     February,  1931. 

Sherman,  E.  A. — Conservation  of  forests, 
waters,  and  soil.  Proc.  12th  South.  Forestry 
Cong.,  pp.   3-15.   1930. 

Smith,  R.  E. — Donkey  engine  fire  fighting  tool 
box.     Timberman.  p.  124,  January,   1931. 

Tiemann,  H.  D. — Why  the  need  for  circula- 
tion? Memphis  Lumberman,  vol.  5,  No.  3, 
pp.  18-19,  April,   1931. 

■ The    role    of    steam    in    kiln    drying. 

South.  Lumberman,  No.  1801,  pp.  54-56; 
No.  1803,  pp.  63-65,  illus.,  April  15,  May 
15,   1931. 


Trayer,  G.  W. — Wood  in  cotton-mill  construc- 
tion. South.  Lumberman,  No.  1802,  pp.  58, 
May  1,  1931. 

Wheeler.  H.  N. — The  land  problem  in  the 
sixteen  States  represented  by  the  southern 
forestry  congress.  Proc  12th  South.  For- 
estry Cong.,  pp.   73-80,   1930. 

White,  W.  I. — Some  phases  of  national  for- 
est engineering.  Cypress  Knee,  pp.  20, 
55-57,  1931. 

Zon,  Raphael. — The  new  public  domain. 
Amer.  Forests,  vol.  37,  No.  5,  pp.  261-264, 
280,  illus.,  May,  1931. 

Information 

Harding,  T.  Swann. — -What  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  does.  Sci.  Mo.,  vol. 
32,  No.  6,  pp.   522-526.     June,   1931. 

Research.     No.  Amer.  Rev.,  vol.  231, 

No.  6,  pp.  545-549.     June,   1931. 

Is  advertising   honest?      Nation,  vol. 

132,  No.  3437,  pp.  555-556.     May  20,   1931. 

Plant  Industry 

Kellerman,  K.  F. — Type  varieties  of  vege- 
tables. Amer.  Seed  Trade  Assoc.  Proc.  46th 
Ann.  Conv.,  1928,  pp.  75-77  (reed.  April  5, 
1931). 

Magness,  J.  R. — Lessons  to  be  learned  from 
fruit  growing  practices  in  the  Pacific  North- 
west. Pa.  State  Hort.  Assoc.  Proc.  72d 
Ann.  Meet.,  pp.  77-78,  80-82,  84,   1931. 

Meinecke,  E.  P. — Du  gui  (on  mistletoe).  By 
J.  Peter-Contesse.  Jour.  For.  Suisse.,  vol.  81, 
pp.  217-223,  247-258,  October-November, 
1930.  (illus.)  Jour.  Forestry,  vol.  29,  No. 
3,  pp.  402-403,  March,  1931. 

Shamel,  A.  D.,  and  Pomeroy,  C.  S. — A  17- 
year  test  of  pruned  and  not-pruned  Wash- 
ington navel  orange  trees.  Calif.  Citrogr., 
vol.  16,  No.  7,  pp.  313,  355,  May,  1931. 

Weiss.  F. —  Save  calla  crop  from  fungus  rot. 
Florists'  Rev.,  vol.  68,  No.  1743,  pp.  21-23, 
April  23,  1931. 


PRINCIPAL  LIBRARY  ACCESSIONS 


Children 

Gruenberg,  S.  M.,  Your  child  to-day  and  to- 
morrow. Ed.  3.  Philadelphia,  Lippincott, 
1928. 

Ornithology 

Hachisuka,  M.  U.  The  birds  of  the  Philippine 
Islands,  with  notes  on  the  mammal  fauna, 
v.  1,  pp.  1-168.     London,  Witherby,  1931. 

Walsh,  Jeffrey,  eomp.  Modern  methods  of 
canary  culture  by  well-known  breeders  and 
exhibitors,      [n.  p.,  1929?] 

Biology,   Physiology 

East,  E.  M.     Biology  in  human  affairs.     New 

York,   McGraw-Hill.    1931. 
Howell,  W.  H.     A  textbook  of  physiology  for 

medical    students    and    physicians.      Ed.    11. 

Philadelphia,  Saunders,  1930. 

Chemical  Technology 

SOCIETE      DE      CHIMIE      INDUSTRIELLE.         SECTION 

tchecoslovaque.  Conferences-rapports  sur 
les  combustibles,  1930.  Paris,  Chimie  et 
industrie,  1930. 

Botany,  Technical  Plants 

Bracci,  Flaminio.  Le  piante  oleifere,  con 
particolare  considerazione  all'olivo.  v.  1. 
Pisa,  Mariotti,  1930. 

Degener,  Otto.  Illustrated  guide  to  the  more 
common  or  noteworthy  ferns  and  flowering 
plants  of  Hawaii  national  park.  Honolulu, 
Honolulu  star-bulletin,  1930. 

Garcke,  August.  Illustrierte  flora  von 
Deutschland.     Ed.   22.     Berlin,  Parey,  1922. 

Imperial  bureau  of  plant  genetics,  Cam- 
bridge, Eng.  Breeding  varieties  resistant  1o 
disease.  Cambridge,  Eng.,  1930.  Mimeo- 
graphed. 

Economics,  Commerce 

Cleveland.  Associated  charities.  Home 
economics  committee.  A  suggestive  bud- 
get for  families  of  small  income.  Cleveland, 
1930. 

Glaser,  Geza.  The  international  wheat  pool 
and  the  cessation  of  the  economic  crisis  of 
the  world.     Budapest,  J.  Kertesz,  1931. 

International  chamber  of  commerce.  Amer- 
ican section.  Report  on  30  years  of  Eu- 
rope-United States  trade.    Washington,  1931. 

Michigan.  State  commission  of  inquiry 
into  taxation.  Report,  1930.  Lansing, 
1931. 

Saskatchewan  co-operative  wheat  produc- 
ers limited.  A  reply  to  "  Canada  and  her 
wheat  pool"  [by  S.  S.  Gampell].  Regina, 
1931. 

Walsh,  E.  A.  The  last  stand ;  an  interpreta- 
tion of  the  soviet  5-year  plan.  Boston, 
Little,   Brown,   1931. 


NOON  NETWORK  PROGRAMS 

Schedule  of  Speakers  and  Their  Sub- 
jects and  Dates  for  the  Broadcast  Week 
Beginning  Monday,  June  22 


Network  radio  programs  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  Federal  Farm  Board  are 
broadcast  through  National  Broadcasting  Co. 
stations  at  12.55  to  1.10  p.  m.  eastern  stand- 
ard time,  12.15  to  1  p.  m.  Pacific  standard 
time. 

Monday,  June  22 

National  Farm  and  Home  Hour: 

Special  Program  from  the  National  4-H 
Club  Camp. 
Western  Farm  and  Home  Hour: 

Beans  and  Rice  for  the  Navy. — L.  M. 
Jeffers,  in  charge,  Bureau  of  Field  Crops,  Cali- 
fornia Department  of  Agriculture. 

Homestead  Lands  in  the  National  For- 
ests.— Prepared  by  Meyer  H.  Wolff,  Forest 
Service,  for  delivery  by  speaker  from  Region  5, 
Forest   Service. 

The  Week  with  the  Farm  Board. — Dis- 
patch read  by  R.  H.  Lamb,  western  program 
director. 

Tuesday,  June  23 

National  Farm  and  Home  Hour: 

Special  Program  from  the  National  4-H 
Club  Camp. 
Western  Farm  and  Home  Hour: 

Your  Navy  and  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture.— Capt.  David  Potter,  district  supply 
officer  for  West  Coast,  Twelfth  Naval  District. 

Dairy  and  Poultry  Products  for  the 
Navy. — Frank  H.  McCampbell,  associate  mar- 
keting specialist. 

With  Western  Farmers. — R.  H.  Lamb. 

Wednesday,  June  24 

National  Farm  and  Home  Hour: 

Weather  and  Crop  News. — Morse  Salis- 
bury, chief,  Radio  Service. 

New  Inspection  of  Canned  Goods. — Paul 
M.    Williams,   marketing   specialist. 

June    Sheep   and    Lamb    Markets. — C.    A. 
Burmeister,   agricultural   economist. 
Western  Farm  and  Home  Hour: 

Meat  for  the  Fleet. — W.  E.  Schneider, 
associate  marketing  specialist. 

With   Western   Farmers. — R.    H.   Lamb. 

Mosquito  Control  in  the  West. — H.  H. 
Stage,  entomologist. 

Thursday,  June  25 

National  Farm  and  Home  Hour: 

The  Household  Calendar. — Mrs.  Rowena 
Schmidt    Carpenter,    home   economist. 

How  Many  Pigs  Next  Spring? — C.  L.  Har- 
lan, agricultural  statistician. 
Western  Farm  and  Home  Hour: 

June  Alfalfa  Markets. — Frank  L.  Lyons, 
associate  marketing  specialist. 

Mushrooms  and  Edible  Fungi. — Interview 
between  W.  W.  Vincent,  chief,  western  dis- 
trict, Food  and  Drug  Administration,  and 
R.  H.  Lamb. 

Friday,  June   26 
National  Farm  and  Home  Hour: 

The  Farm  Business  Library. — M.  S.  Eisen- 
hower, Director  of  Information,  U.   S.  D.  A. 

The  Week  with  the  Farm  Board. — Edgar 
Markhani,   assistant   to   the  chairman,    Federal 
Farm   oard.     Second   Farm    Board   speaker    to 
be  announced. 
Western  Farm  and  Home  Hour: 

Fruits  and  Vegetables  for  the  Navy. — C. 
J.  Hansen,  associate  marketing  specialist. 

With  Western  Farmers. — R.  H.  Lamb. 
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"  BIG  TEAM  HITCH  "  AIDS 

SCIENTIFIC  PROGRESS 

(Continued  from  page  169) 

the  Federal  Government  has  received 
from  the  States,  which  now  furnish 
about  two-thirds  of  the  field  forces  and 
approximately  the  same  proportion  of 
the  funds  for  operating  expenses  and 
indemnities. 

Citing  other  examples  of  definite  re- 
sults and  benefits,  Doctor  Mohler  inti- 
mated that  certain  critics  who  indulge 
in  back-seat  driving  for  Government  bu- 
reaus might  wisely  obtain  more  first- 
hand information  on  operations,  economy 
of  operation,  and  the  extensive  services 
the  bureaus  give  to  the  public. 

Stresses  Integrity  in  Use  of  Data 

Paying  tribute  to  Ohio  State  Uni- 
versity for  its  production  of  well-trained 
agricultural  leaders  and  scientific  work- 
ers, Doctor  Mohler  commented  on  the 
personal  qualifications  which  enable 
young  men  and  women  to  advance  most 
rapidly  in  professional  and  administra- 
tive work.  He  suggested^  that  college 
honor  organizations,  in  addition  to  recog- 
nizing scholastic  attainments,  should 
also  take  into  consideration  and  study 
the  reactions  of  students  to  specific  ques- 
tions of  ethics.  Referring  to  current 
interest  in  codes  of  ethics  among  busi- 
ness and  professional  men,  Doctor  Mohler 
remarked  that  although  most  persons 
agree  on  the  elements  of  personal  in- 
tegrity in  the  abstract,  there  are  sur- 
prising differences  of  opinion  when  its 
practical  application  is  involved.  He 
mentioned  as  typical  instances  the  man- 
ner in  which  a  person  with  official  re- 
sponsibility reacts  to  political  pressure, 
and  how  he  uses  statistics  or  scientific 
data  which  he  knows  to  be  of  question- 
able dependability  or  which  are  capable 
of  various  interpretations.  As  most 
duties  that  involve  responsibility  require 
decisive  actions,  technical  training,  the 
speaker  added,  needs  to  be  supplemented 
by  a  sound  appreciation  of  the  correct 
use  of  the  data  at  hand.  Doctor  Mohler 
made  a  frank  appeal  for  attention  _  to 
such  matters  in  colleges,  especially  with 
reference  to  training  students  for  the 
responsibilities  of  professional  and  of- 
ficial work. 


Market-News  Staff  of  Division 

of  Hay,  Feed,  and  Seed  to  Meet 

The  market  news  service  staff  of  the 
division  of  hay,  feed,  and  seed,  Bureau 
of  Agricultural  Economics,  will  meet 
from  June  15  to  20  at  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
This  will  be  the  first  meeting  of  both 
the  Washington  and  the  field  force  of 
this  service.  Common  problems  will  be 
discussed  and  a  future  program  of  work 
decided  upon.  To  determine  more  defi- 
nitely the  methods  of  obtaining  infor- 
mation, its  reliability,  and  other  pertinent 
factors,  each  branch  of  the  service  will 
hold  a  separate  round-table  conference. 

The  Washington  office  will  be  repre- 
sented at  the  meeting  by  W.  A.  Wheeler, 
G.  A.  Collier,  G.  C.  Edler,  G.  F.  Booker, 
F.  J.  Hosking,  and  John  T.  Pearson. 
The  field  representatives  will  be:  G.  B. 
Alguire  and  Don  C.  Rogers,  Kansas  City, 


Mo.;  F.  C.  Bisson,  Chicago.  111.;  J.  T. 
Cameron,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. ;  Edgar  V. 
Gipson,  Denver,  Colo. ;  A.  D.  Harlan, 
Atlanta,  Ga. ;  Chas.  F.  Huffman,  Port- 
land, Oreg. ;  Howard  Y.  Kittle,  Lansing, 
Mich. ;  W.  R,  Kuehn,  Minneapolis,  Minn. ; 
and  F.  L.  Lyons,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 


JOHN  HUGH  McCLAIN 


J.  H.  McClain,  senior  dairy  extension  spe- 
cialist in  the  Southern  States  for  the  Bureau 
of  Dairy  Industry  and  the  Office  of  Coopera- 
tive Extension  Work,  a  man  who  is  believed  to 
have  done  more  than  any  other  one  man  for 
the  development  of  the  dairy  industry  in  the 
South,  died  on  May  18,  at  his  home  at  Cam- 
pobello,  S.  C,  after  a  long  illness.  He  is 
survived  by  his  vrife  and  one  son,  the  assistant 
county  agent  in  Lubbock   County,   Tex. 

Mr.  McClain  was  born  at  Wellford,  S.  C, 
October  10,  1S83.  He  received  his  education 
at  Clemson  Agricultural  College,  graduating 
with  the  B.  S.  degree  in  1906,  and  at  Cornell 
University.  He  entered  the  department  in 
1907,  in  the  dairy  division  of  the  Bureau  of 
Animal  Industry,  as  agent  in  dairying  for 
dairy  development  work  in  the  South.  In 
1919  he  obtained  leave  of  absence  to  take 
Holstein-Friesian  cattle  from  this  country  to 
France  for  the  French  High  Commission.  Cpon 
his  return  to  the  bureau  he  was  given  super- 
vision of  dairy  introduction  work  in  the 
Southern  States.  In  1925  he  was  placed  in 
charge  of  the  dairy-production  introduction 
work  of  the  newly  'formed  Bureau  of  Dairy 
Industry,  and  four  years  later  he  was  ap- 
pointed subject-matter  extension  specialist  in 
dairy  production  in  the  southern  extension 
region. 

Mr.  McClain  had  traveled  back  and  forth 
through  the  South  until  he  thoroughly  and 
intimately  knew  the  people  and  the  problems 
of  everv  section,  say  dairy  industry  and  ex- 
tension' officials,  and  in  his  work  he  made  a 
host  of  friends,  including  presidents  and 
deans  of  colleges,  journalists,  and  other  lead- 
ers in  the  South's  agriculture.  An  exception- 
allv  interesting,  convincing,  and  effective 
speaker,  he  was  much  in  demand  for  meetings 
throughout  the  South. 


$572,371  Loaned  to  28  Farm 

Credit  Companies  in  17  States 


Some  Progress  in  Wheat  Sowing 
in  Russia  Is  Reported  by  B.  A.  E. 

Russia  is  making  progress  in  wheat 
planting,  but  has  not  yet  sowed  as  many 
acres  as  at  this  time  last  year,  accord- 
ing to  cable  dispatches  received  on  May 
16  by  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Econo- 
mics from  Agricultural  Attache  Steere 
at  Berlin. 

Russian  wheat  area  seeded  up  to  May 
5  is  estimated  at  25,700,00  acres,  com- 
pared with  30,400,000  acres  seeded  up  to 
the  corresponding  date  last  year.  On 
May  1  this  year  wheat  sowings  were 
estimated  at  16.100,000  acres,  compared 
with  29,300,000  acres  in  1930. 

Wheat  sowing  is  still  behind  last  year's 
in  the  Black  Sea  and  Volga  Basins, 
where,  before  the  World  War,  most  of 
the  Russian  wheat  exports  originated, 
but  better  progress  in  wheat  sowings  this 
spring  than  last  is  reported  in  most  of 
the  eastern  Russian  producing  regions. 
Conditions  last  season  favored  both  early 
and  late  sowing. 

Sowings  of  spring  crops  on  individual 
peasant  holdings,  which  account  for  one- 
half  or  more  of  the  total  Russian  acre- 
age, are  reported  as  being  especially 
backward,  less  than  10,000,000  acres  hav- 
ing been  seeded  up  to  May  5,  as  con- 
trasted with  more  than  44,000.000  acres 
sown  on  collective  farms.  The  total 
Russian  acreage  sown  to  spring  crops 
up  to  May  5  last  year  was  92,900,000 
acres. 


Secretary  Hyde's  national  advisory 
loan  committee  to  date  has  approved 
loans  totaling  $572,371  to  420  stockhold- 
ers in  2S  credit  companies  in  17  States, 
for  the  purchase  of  stock  in  such  com- 
panies. Members  of  the  following  credit 
corporations,  in  addition  to  those  already 
listed  (The  Official  Record,  May  9, 
1931)  have  received  loans  from  the 
§10,000,000  fund  tentatively  set  aside 
for  this  purpose : 

~ '  Rocksprings  Livestock  Loan  Co..  Rock- 
springs,  Tex.  :  Raymond  Agricultural  Credit 
Corporation,  Raymond.  111. ;  Henrietta  Agri- 
cultural Credit  Corporation,  Henrietta.  Tex. ; 
Planters  Cotton  and  Cattle  Credit  Corpora- 
tion, Millers  Ferry,  Ala :  Tri-County  Credit 
Corporation,  Rapelje,  Mont. ;  Agricultural 
Credit  Corporation  of  Cumberland.  Cumber- 
land. Md.  :  Empire  Agricultural  Credit  Cor- 
poration, The  Dalles,  Oreg. ;  DeKalb  Agricul- 
tural Credit  Corporation.  DeKalb,  Tex  ;  Lake- 
side Agricultural  Credit  Corporation,  Lake  An- 
des, S.  Dak. 


STEM  RUST  QUARANTINE  HEARING 


A  hearing  to  consider  revision  of  Quar- 
antine No.  38,  on  account  of  the  black 
stem  rust  of  grain,  will  be  held  in  Wash- 
ington, June  9.  Quarantine  No.  38  covers 
all  the  United  States  with  the  exception 
of  the  13  grain-growing  States  engaged 
in  barberry  eradication,  namely,  Colo- 
rado, Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Minnesota, 
Michigan,  Montana,  Nebraska,  North  Da- 
kota, Ohio,  South  Dakota,  Wisconsin,  and 
Wyoming. 

The  quarantine  order  at  present  pro- 
hibits shipment  of  rust-susceptible  bar- 
berry and  Mahonia  plants  from  the  other 
States  into  the  13  barberry-eradication 
States,  but  such  plants  can  be  shipped 
from  one  barberry  State  to  another  with- 
out penalty.  It  is  now  proposed  to  in- 
clude the  13  States  with  the  35  States 
now  quarantined  and  to  restrict  also  in- 
terstate shipments  between  the  States 
that  are  now  eradicating  barberries. 

The  hearing  will  open  at  10  a.  m.  be- 
fore the  Plant  Quarantine  and  Control 
Administration  and  the  Federal  Plant 
Quarantine  Board  at  the  office  of  the 
administration,  1729  New  York  Avenue 
NW. 


FIELD  CLUBS  MEET 

New  Orleans 

The  L.A.U.S.D.A.  Club  met  at  the  Ori- 
ental Restaurant,  New  Orleans,  on  May  12, 
with  31  members  present.  B.  L.  Demmon, 
Director  of  the  Southern  Station  of  the  Forest 
Service,  talked  on  the  activities  of  the  station. 
The  club  elected  the  following  members  :  W.  D. 
Smith,  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics, 
president ;  J.  P.  Stanfield,  Bureau  of  Agri- 
cultural Economics,  vice  president :  Mrs. 
Gladys  H.  Barbier,  Food  and  Drug  Adminis- 
tration, secretary-treasurer. 

St.  Louis 

The  St.  Louis  U.  S.  D.  A.  Club  held  its  regu- 
lar meeting  on  May  15  at  the  American  Hotel, 
with  1  guest  and  li  members  present.  Dr. 
C.  W.  Cuno.  of  the  Industrial  Bureau  of  the 
I  St.  Louis  Chamber  of  Commerce,  talked  on 
I  Industrial  St.  Louis.  The  following  members 
were  present :  Oscar  W.  Meier.  T.  Weed  Har- 
vev,  A.  R.  Zumwalt.  O.  E.  Barth,  W.  B. 
Fromer.  Charles  S.  Jones.  C.  F.  Payne,  C.  H. 
Swanger.  E.  K.  Hess.  H.  C.  Gross.  G.  H.  Starr, 
R.  C.  Lange,  Roscoe  Nunn.  and  Samuel  Alfend. 
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MANY  FARMERS  REPAY 
DROUGHT  LOANS  EARLY 


Secretary  Praises  Independence,  Thrift, 

and  Business  Judgment — Some  Not 

Taking    All    Money    Asked 


High  praise  of  some  of  the  farmers 
who  obtained  Federal  drought  relief 
loans  this  spring  is  voiced  by  Secretary 
Hyde,  who  announces  that  many  bor- 
rowers have  already  repaid  their  loans 
in  whole  or  in  part. 

"A  most  commendable  attitude  is  evi- 
dent," he  said.  "  In  many  instances 
farmers  have  paid  off  their  Government 
loans  with  the  proceeds  of  early  fruit 
and  vegetable  crops  on  which  the  Gov- 
ernment held  no  lien.  Nor  only  have 
they  shown  their  good  intentions  and 
fundamental  integrity,  but  they  have 
also  displayed  good  business  sense. 
Several  thousand  borrowers  have  found 
they  do  not  need  the  full  amount  of  the 
loan  approved  and  have  turned  back  our 
checks  for  second  or  later  installments. 
Of  course,  those  who  pay  the  loans  be- 
fore the  maturity  date  will  receive 
interest  rebates." 

May  Repay  Loans  at  Any  Time 

The  Farmers'  Seed  Loan  Office  has 
received  many  inquiries  from  borrowers 
who  wish  to  know  if  the  notes  may  be 
paid  before  they  are  due.  Secretary 
Hyde  is  encouraging  all  borrowers  who 
can  do  so  to  repay  at  any  time  to  save 
the  expense  of  unnecessary  interest 
charges.  He  said  the  tendency  to  make 
early  repayments  is  an  "  indication  of 
the  same  sturdy  spirit  of  thrift  and  in- 
dependence which  we  have  learned  to 
expect  from  farmers,  and  foreshadows 
the  repayment  in  full  of  a  large  per- 
centage of  the  loans  made. 

"  There  have  been  many  critics  who 
prophesied  the  complete  loss  of  the  entire 
loan  fund.  Such  critics  will  be  disap- 
pointed. Of  course,  out  of  the  384,000 
farmers  who  received  loans  there  will 
be  some  who  are  dishonest,  some  who 
fail  to  make  a  crop  because  of  flood, 
disaster,  or  even  death,  some  who  are 
incompetent  or  lazy,  but  we  are  en- 
couraged to  believe  that  the  sum  of  all 
in  these  classes  will  be  a  small  per  cent 
of  the  total." 


The  Henninger  Flat  Forest  Nursery  in 
Angeles  National  Forest,  Calif.,  has  been  re- 
opened by  the  Los  Angeles  County  Forestry 
Department.  This  nursery  in  the  San  Gab- 
riel Mountains  was  started  by  the  Bureau 
of  Forestry  (as  the  Forest  Service  was  form- 
erly known)  in  1904,  but  was  discontinued 
after  a   few  years. 

61858°— 31 


Take  Up-to-Date  Measurements 

of  Famous  Yosemite  Sequoias 


Latest  measurements  of  the  forest 
monarchs  in  the  famous  sequoia  groves  of 
Yosemite  National  Park  show  that  the 
Grizzly  Giant,  third  largest  tree  in  the 
world,  now  has  a  circumference  of  93  feet, 
according  to  Director  Horace  M.  Albright, 
of  the  National  Park  Service.  Yosemite's 
tallest  tree,  in  Merced  Grove,  towers  300 
feet  high,  and  a  tree  in  Mariposa  Grove, 
the  Clothespin,  has  reached  a  height  of  293 
feet.  The  tree  heights  were  obtained  by 
triangulation,  using  a  transit  for  vertical 
heights  and  a  tape  or  stadia  rod  for  hori- 
zontal distances. 

So  enormous  do  the  sequoias  grow  during 
the  thousand  years  or  so  required  for  some 
of  them  to  reach  maturity  that  time  often 
leaves  them  in  strange  situations.  One 
tree  with  a  basal  circumference  of  81  feet, 
located  at  the  bottom  of  a  creek,  has  a  very 
distorted  and  flaring  butt.  As  a  seedling, 
it  began  life  at  the  water's  edge  and  has 
grown  over  the  center  of  the  stream,  part 
of  which  now  passes  under  its  base.  A 
spring  bubbles  from  under  the  center  of 
another  great  tree  which  apparently  started 
at  the  edge  of  the  spring. 


To  Hold  Fifth  Annual  4-H  Ckb 
Camp  in  Washington  June  1 7-23 


Forty  States  have  already  registered 
their  delegates,  two  boys  and  two  girls 
from  each  State,  for  the  Fifth  Annual 
4-H  Club  Camp  to  be  held  in  the  depart- 
ment grounds  June  17  to  23. 

Club  members  have  been  registered 
from  the  four  corners  of  the  country — 
Washington,  New  Mexico,  Florida,  and 
Maine.  Nevada  is  sending  a  delegate 
for  the  first  time  this  year.  Neca  Jones, 
judged  the  healthiest  club  girl  in  the  Far 
West  and  a  leader  in  club  work,  has  been 
chosen  to  represent  that  State.  She  will 
be  accompanied  by  Miss  Mary  Buol,  of 
the  State  extension  staff. 

Speakers  who  will  address  the  campers 
at  their  daily  assemblies  are :  Arthur  M. 
Hyde,  Secretary  of  Agriculture;  C.  W. 
Warburton,  director  of  extension  serv- 
ice; C.  B.  Smith,  chief,  office  of  cooper- 
ative extension  work ;  J.  C.  Stone,  chair- 
man, Federal  Farm  Board ;  Mrs.  Jane 
Rippin,  formerly  national  director,  Girl 
Scouts ;  Charles  F.  Jenkins,  Jenkins  Re- 
search Laboratory;  and  Lieut.  Com- 
mander Charles  Rosendahl,  United  States 
Navy,  who  accompanied  the  Graf  Zeppe- 
lin on  its  flight  around  the  world. 

Tents  are  being  put  up  just  south  of 
the  greenhouses.  The  camp  will  be  ar- 
ranged with  the  boys  on  the  side  near 
the  road  and  the  girls  on  the  opposite 
side,  with  a  quadrangle  in  the  center  for 
games  and.  the  evening  campfire. 


DEMAND  MUST  GOVERN 
PRODUCTION  PROGRAM 


Secretary  Says  Farmers   Should  Direct 

Efforts  to  Crops  in  Which  U.  S. 

Has  Relative  Advantages 


After  reviewing  changes  in  economic 
relations  between  this  and  other  coun- 
tries over  a  long  period  and  emphasizing 
the  importance  of  our  export  trade, 
Secretary  Hyde,  in  an  address  before 
the  Seventh  Annual  Trade  Conference 
of  the  Summer  Session  of  the  American 
Institute  of  Cooperation,  Manhattan, 
Kans.,  June  8,  said : 

"  What  is  our  prospective  European 
market?  What  competition  must  we 
meet?  What  sales  resistance  must  be 
overcome? 

"  Our  costs  are  higher  for  some  prod- 
ucts than  those  of  some  competing  coun- 
tries because  our  standards  of  living  are 
higher.  For  a  commodity  such  as  cot- 
ton, however,  where  we  have  a  distinct 
comparative  advantage  in  natural  re- 
sources, this  advantage  may  more  than 
overcome  the  cost  problem  induced  by 
higher  living  standards.  The  same  may 
be  said  of  such  pork  products  as  lard, 
produced  in  a  Corn  Belt  unequaled  for 
natural  advantages  anywhere  in  the 
world.  But  where  our  comparative  ad- 
vantage is  less  decisive,  the  attempt  to 
maintain  a  steady  flow  of  exports  may 
be  relatively  uneconomic  and  ultimately 
profitless. 

"  Transportation  rates  may  affect  our 
export  sales.  The  Argentine,  for  ex- 
ample, enjoys  a  wheat  rate  from  3  to  11 
cents  a  bushel  lower  to  Liverpool  than 
the  rate  from  the  wheat  belt  of  the 
United  States,  mainly  because  Argen- 
tina's wheat  belt  is  so  much  nearer  the 
seaboard  than  is  ours. 

Europe   Becoming   More   Self-Sufficient 

"'Another  element  sometimes  overrules 
all  other  considerations.  I  refer  to  the 
need  of  European  nations  to  achieve 
self-sufficiency,  to  produce  their  own 
home  supplies.  National  pride  and  the 
needs  of  national  defense  argue  for  a 
self-contained  and  self-supported  nation 
which  shall  be  independent  in  peace  and 
impregnable  in  war. 

"  During  and  immediately  after  the 
war  European  nations  saw  their  indus- 
trial position  impaired,  their  buying 
power  contracted,  and  the  standards  of 
living  of  their  people  seriously  reduced. 
They  began  to  place  greater  emphasis 
upon  producing  their  supplies  either  at 
home  or  in  their  colonies.     Tariffs  and 
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trade     regulations     are     some     of     the 
measures  they  used. 

"A  good  many  Americans  seem  to 
think  that  the  United  States  is  the  only 
nation  in  the  world  that  ever  has  em- 
ployed the  protective  tariff.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  every  important  nation  collects 
import  duties  of  one  sort  or  another. 
Not  long  ago  I  collected  the  figures  on 
14  commodities,  products  which  we  ex- 
ported in  1928,  to  the  value  of  half  a 
billion  dollars,  or  about  28  per  cent  of 
the  total  value  of  our  agricultural  ex- 
ports. Each  of  these  14  products  faced 
an  import  duty  in  a  dozen  or  more  of  the 
leading  importing  countries.  Many  of 
the  duties  were  then  and  still  are  double 
and  quadruple  any  duties  you  can  find 
in  the  United  States  tariff  act.  Some  of 
the  countries  have  tariffs  so  mountainous 
as  to  make  our  tariff  wall  look  like  a 
clutter  of  molehills. 

Foreign   Tariffs    Higher   Than    Onrs 

"The  international  tariff  trend  can  be 
seen  at  a  glance  by  reference  to  the 
recent  history  of  import  duties  on  wheat. 
a  commodity  of  wide  production  and 
consumption.  Since  January,  1930,  the 
German  duty  on  wheat  has  been  in- 
creased six  times,  rising  from  49  cents  to 
$1.62  a  bushel.  Since  July,  1925,  the 
Italian  duty  has  risen  from  39  to  87 
cents.  The  French  duty  on  wheat  in 
January,  1927,  was  20  cents  a  bushel ;  in 
May,  1929,  it  was  53  cents ;  and  in  May, 

1930,  it  had  reached  85  cents  a  bushel. 
Between    January,    1930,    and    January, 

1931,  Greece  increased  her  rate  on  wheat 
from  40  to  60  cents  a  bushel;  Canada, 
from  12  to  30  cents;  and  Mexico,  from 
66  to  90  cents  a  bushel.  Our  tariff  on 
wheat,  you  will  recall,  is  42  cents  a 
bushel. 

"  The  story  is  similar  for  dairy  prod- 
ucts. On  butter,  Australia,  Brazil, 
Canada,  Cuba,  Japan,  Mexico,  and  Spain 
impose  duties  higher  than  the  United 
States  duty  of  14  cents  a  pound,  the 
Brazilian  duty  rising  to  25  cents  a  pound. 
The  same  is  true  of  cheese  and  condensed 
milk. 

"  Foreign  duties  on  leaf  tobacco  range 
all  the  way  from  $1  to  85  a  pound.  Our 
duties  run  from  35  to  50  cents  a  pound. 
The  United  Kingdom,  which  takes  40 
per  cent  of  our  exports  of  leaf  tobacco, 
levies  a  duty  of  over  $2  per  pound. 
Several  of  the  most  important  tobacco- 
consuming  countries  have  State  monop- 
olies which  either  prohibit  or  greatly 
restrict  the  quantity  of  imports. 

"  Consider  the  duties  on  meats.  Our 
import  duty  on  hams  and  shoulders  is 
$3.25  per  100  pounds.  Turkey  and  Soviet 
Russia  impose  duties  in  excess  of  $70 
per  100  pounds ;  Bulgaria,  Chile,  El  Sal- 
vador, and  Argentina,  from  $20  to  $25 ; 
and  Brazil,  Yugoslavia,  Uruguay,  Nor- 
way, Mexico,  Portugal,  Rumania,  from 
$10  to  $20  per  100  pounds.  Most  of  these 
countries  impose  correspondingly  high 
duties  on  bacon. 

Strong    Competition    in    Cotton    Probable 

"  Boiled  down,  we  can  probably  con- 
tinue to  produce  tobacco,  lard  (and  to 
some  extent  pork),  rice,  apples,  and  cit- 
rus fruits  for  the  export  market,  and, 
unless  foreign  expansion  becomes  too 
great,  sell  them  at  a  profit.     In  cotton, 


we  face  a  prospect  of  severe  competition. 
The  consumption  of  foreign  growths  of 
cotton  is  increasing  faster  than  is  the 
consumption  of  our  own  cotton.  Sen- 
sational expansion  of  foreign  cotton 
lands,  however,  is  not  likely.  By  re- 
ducing our  costs  and  producing  a  higher 
quality  of  cotton,  we  can  probably  main- 
tain our  foreign  market.  Cotton  growers 
need  to  balance  their  production  both 
as  to  volume  and  quality  against  their 
market  demands.  The  growth  of  domes- 
tic demand  has  practically  eliminated 
exports  of  dairy  products,  beef,  and 
poultry  products,  but  there  is  little,  if 
any,  room  for  expansion  of  the  volume 
of  their  production. 

"  Of  all  of  our  agricultural  products, 
wheat  is  most  vulnerable.  It  is  around 
wheat  that  discussion  centers.  This  is 
true  despite  the  fact  that  the  value  of 
our  wheat  crop  is  a  small  per  cent  of 
the  value  of  our  total  agricultural  pro- 
duction. 

"  I  shall  not  go  into  the  details  of  the 
wheat  situation.  Everybody  here  knows 
them.  Our  advantage  in  wheat  produc- 
t;on  over  our  competitors  is  not  great. 
Our  low-cost  wheat  land  is  small  in 
comparison  with  the  limitless  areas  in 
Canada,  Australia,  Russia,  and  Argen- 
tina. Our  production  costs  are  similar. 
Right  here,  let  me  say  that  the  intelli- 
gence, the  thrift,  the  industry,  and  the 
efficiency  of  American  farmers  are  great 
enough  to  meet  and  defeat  the  world  in 
producing  any  of  our  great  agricultural 
products.  But  to  do  so  they  will  have 
to  sell  on  world  markets  at  world  prices. 
That  means  that  southern  planters  shall 
measure  their  living  standards  against 
those  of  India  and  China;  and  that 
wheat  growers  must  meet  Russian 
standards  of  living.  Whether  we  shall 
continue  to  produce  price-breaking  sur- 
pluses therefore  boils  down  to  how  we 
want  to  live.  We  of  this  administra- 
tion hold  that  America's  business  is  only 
incidentally  the  production  of  wheat  and 
cotton.  Primarily  we  seek  to  produce 
happier  and  better  people. 

Standards   of   Living   Have  Changed 

"  Our  pioneer  daddies  started  with 
vast  areas  of  undeveloped  land  and  a 
wealth  of  land-hungry  labor.  American 
agriculture  was  almost  entirely  a  pro- 
duction problem  with  little  attention  to 
demand.  The  objective  of  cheap  food 
was  attained.  An  honest  examination 
of  that  era  shows  that  the  pioneer 
farmer  had  plenty  of  grinding  toil  but, 
measured  by  modern  standards,  a  pretty 
thin  living.  That  original  necessity  has 
ceased  to  be  a  virtue. 

"  To-day  the  American  farmer  de- 
mands an  American  standard  of  living. 
Such  a  standard  of  living  is  possible. 
Indeed,  we  must  attain  it.  But  the 
farmer  himself  must  not  defeat  it.  His 
production  plants  must  start  with  con- 
sideration of  the  economic  demand  of 
the  market.  Adhering  to  that  procedure 
all  along  the  line,  we  can  then  organize 
agriculture  so  that  the  American  farmer 
can  reach  the  golden  goal  of  economic 
equality." 


Seek  Best  Fertilizer  Placement 

In  Large-Scale  Tests  on  Farms 

To  determine  the  most  effective 
methods  of  fertilizing  potatoes  with 
fertilizer  distributing  machines  the  Bu- 
reau of  Chemistry  and  Soils,  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads, 
the  agricultural  experiment  stations  of 
New  Jersey,  Ohio,  and  Michigan,  and 
the  soil  improvement  committee  of  the 
National  Fertilizer  Association,  has 
started  a  series  of  field  experiments  in 
the  distribution  and  placement  of 
fertilizer. 

The  Bureau  of  Chemistry  and  Soils 
and  the  agricultural  experiment  stations 
have  been  working  recently  to  demon- 
strate to  potato  farmers  the  kind,  the 
strength,  and  the  amount  of  fertilizer 
mixtures  which  they  can  use  most  effec- 
tively and  profitably  on  different  soil 
types  under  widely  different  climatic  con- 
ditions in  the  production  of  this  $400,- 
000,000  crop. 

"Although  potato  farmers  have  made 
encouraging  progress  in  fertilizer  prac- 
tice in  recent  years,  serious  annual  losses 
still  result  from  faulty  distribution  of 
fertilizer,"  says  Bailey  E.  Brown,  senior 
biochemist  of  the  division  of  soil  fertil- 
ity, who  is  supervising  this  work  for  the 
department.  "  The  current  experiments 
should  save  farmers  many  thousands  of 
dollars  by  definitely  establishing  just  how 
and  where  the  fertilizers  can  be  dis- 
tributed most  advantageously." 


Losses  from  Forest  Fires  Are 

Cut  in  the  Southern  Pine  Belt 


Success  of  forest  protection  against 
fire,  when  adequately  financed,  is  an 
outstanding  achievement  in  forestry  in 
the  southern  pine  belt,  according  to  As- 
sistant Forester  Fred  Morrell,  who  re- 
cently spent  several  weeks  in  the  Coastal 
Plains  region.  Nearly  everywhere  Mr. 
Morrell  found  acreage  losses  from  fire 
on  lands  under  organized  protection 
strikingly  low  in  comparison  to  what 
they  formerly  were. 

"  It  has  been  found  in  practice  that 
a  few  cents  an  acre  a  year  has  kept 
pine  forests  protected  from  winter  fires," 
Mr.  Morrell  says.  "  One  hopeful  effect 
of  cooperative  fire  prevention  practiced 
in  many  important  timber-producing 
communities  is  that  the  people  generally 
are  coming  to  understand  that  the  spread 
of  fires  is  no  longer  inevitable,  and  that 
the  annual  sacrifice  of  millions  of  dollars 
worth  of  property  and  the  risk  of  life 
are  avoidable. 

"  This  has  been  of  direct  advantage 
both  to  the  farmer  who  owns  woodland 
and  to  the  owner  of  large  timber  tracts. 
Owners  who  manage  their  properties  for 
forest  products,  and  who  have  practically 
banished  fires  from  their  woods,  are  now 
numerous  in  all  the  Southern  States. 

"  How  effective  the  fire  prevention 
policy  is  becoming,  especially  when  re- 
inforced by  State  and  local  cooperation, 
is  shown  in  a  Southern  State  where,  the 
State  Forester  says,  50  to  60  per  cent  of 
the  forest  lands  were  burned  over  an- 
nually before  protection,  and  only  25  to 
30  per  cent  are  now  burned." 
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INSECT  PEST  SURVEY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

(Reports  Received  June  1) 


The  Bureau  of  Entomology  provides  an  information  service  on  insect  conditions 
throughout  the  United  States.  It  collects  information  on  relative  abundance,  dis- 
tribution, and  associated  weather  conditions,  and  issues  a  monthly  bulletin  from 
March  to  November,  inclusive,  extending  this  information  to  entomological  and 
agricultural  agencies  throughout  the  country.  By  cooperative  arrangement  with 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  the  survey  also  keeps  its 
clientele  informed  on  insect  conditions  in  the  Dominion. 

Readers  of  The  Official  Record  are  asked  to  assist  in  this  service  by  reporting 
unusual  insect  conditions  to  the  Insect  Pest  Survey,  Bureau  of  Entomology,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  or  to  the  State  survey  collaborators,  who  are  the  entomologists  of  the 
States,  the  State  departments  of  agriculture,  State  experiment  stations,  agricultural 
colleges,  or  county  horticultural  commissions. 


Armyworm. — Probably  the  most  serious 
insect  outbreak  of  May ;  occurred  in  11 
counties  in  north  central  Texas.  A 
similar  outbreak  was  under  way  in  Mis- 
sissippi and  Kentucky  with  lesser  out- 
breaks in  eastern  Arkansas  and  eastern 
shore  of  Virginia. 

Cutworms. — Unusually  prevalent  along 
the  Atlantic  Seaboard ;  also  very  trouble- 
some in  the  East  Central  States  and 
westward  to  Montana,  the  Dakotas,  and 
Nebraska.  The  remainder  of  the  coun- 
try was  experiencing  normal  cutworm 
damage. 

Grasshoppers. — The  first  week  in  May 
eggs  were  very  numerous  in  South 
Dakota  and  began  hatching  in  Montana 
and  Nebraska.  By  the  third  week 
hatching  was  reported  from  the  Great 
Basin.  The  Salt  River  Valley,  Ariz., 
and  the  Antelope  Valley  and  Klamath 
Lake  district,  Calif.,  were  having  local- 
ized outbreaks. 

Wireworm. — Owing  to  the  cool  weather 
of  late  spring  considerable  injury 
was  reported  from  scattered  localities 
throughout  the  United  States. 

Hessian  Fly. — The  general  situation  does 
not  seem  to  be  alarming,  although 
Illinois  reported  from  32  to  40  per  cent 
of  the  tillers  infested  in  certain  fields. 

Chinch  Bug. — The  situation  in  Illinois, 
Missouri,  and  parts  of  Kansas  appeared 
to  be  serious.  Large  numbers  of  the 
bugs  were  in  the  fields  and  in  some  cases 
in  Illinois  were  killing  wheat ;  reports  of 
considerable  killing  of  oats  in  Kansas 
were  received. 

Corn  Ear  Worm. — Was  commencing  to 
appear  in  destructive  numbers  in  the 
Gulf  States. 

Tiger  Moth. — A  very  unusual  and  severe 
attack  of  one  of  the  tiger  moths  (Apan- 
tesis  phalerata  Harr.)  was  reported 
from  south-central  Tennessee.  The  Lin- 
coln County  agent  estimates  that  in  that 
county  alone  500  acres  of  com  were  de- 
stroyed, and  many  pastures  completely 
stripped  of  vegetation. 

Alfalfa  Weevil. — Was  so  abundant  in 
western  Nevada  as  to  necessitate  control 
measures. 

Codling  Moth.— The  latter  half  of  May 
adults  were  emerging  in  the  Middle  At- 
lantic States.  In  the  southern  part  of 
this  section  the  emergence  was  consider- 
ably later  than  last  year.  In  the  East 
Central  States  winter  survival  seemed 
somewhat  higher  than  last  year,  emer- 
gence occurring  about  the  same  time.  In 
the  Pacific  Northwest  emergence  oc- 
curred the  first  week  in  May.  In  Cal- 
ifornia the  peak  of  emergence  in  Ante- 
lope Valley  was  on  April  10. 


Fruit  Aphids. — The  situation  has  not 
changed  materially.  The  rosy  aphid  and 
apple  grain  aphid  increased  slightly 
toward  the  end  of  May. 

Leafhoppers. — Apple  leafhoppers  con- 
tinued to  be  unusually  numerous  in  New 
England,  and  were  doing  serious  dam- 
age in  the  Hudson  River  Valley,  N.  Y. 

Striped  Cucumber  Beetle. — A  rather  un- 
usual outbreak  as  an  apple  pest  devel- 
oped in  Mississippi.  This  was  first  ob- 
served last  year  when  this  insect,  by 
feeding  on  the  blossoms,  ruined  a  large 
part  of  the  crop  in  the  northeastern  part 
of  the  State.  This  year  the  insect  again 
attacked  the  blossoms  but  not  so  seri- 
ously. 

European  Red  Mite. — The  European  red 
mite  started  hatching  the  first  week  in 
May  in  New  England  and  Middle  Atlan- 
tic States.  Abundance  did  not  seem  to 
be  unusual. 

Oriental  Fruit  Moth. — On  the  whole  did 
not  seem  unusually  abundant  in  its 
range  this  season. 

Plum  Curculio. — Not  abnormally  abundant 
in  New  England,  Middle  Atlantic,  and 
South  Atlantic  sections.  On  the  whole 
emergence  was  later  than  usual ;  in  Geor- 
gia infestation  was  the  lightest  in  13 
years. 

Grape  Leafhopper.— Reported  as  unusually 
abundant  in  southern  New  Jersey  and 
eastern  Virginia. 

Hickory  Phylloxera. — Heavy  infestation 
of  pecan  reported  from  the  Gulf  section 
and  serious  damage  to  trees  in  Louisiana. 

Pecan  Case  Bearer. — Very  injurious  the 
first  half  of  May  in  Mississippi  and 
Texas. 

Six-Spotted  Mite. — The  infestation  in 
Florida  reported  in  the  last  Survey  was 
rapidly  decreasing,  apparently  owing  to 
a  fungous  disease. 

Striped  Cucumber  Beetle. — Appeared  the 
middle  of  May  in  southern  part  of  Mid- 
dle Atlantic  States ;  recorded  as  generally 
abundant  and  destructive  in  the  eastern 
part  of  United  States  westward  to  Ne- 
braska, Oklahoma,   and  Mississippi. 

Spotted  Cucumber  Beetle.— The  first  adult 
was  observed  in  Maryland  April  5  and 
in  Kansas  May  19. 

Flea  Beetles. — Did  considerable  injury  on 
truck  crops  in  New  York  and  New  Jersey. 

Seed  Corn  Maggot. — During  cool  weather 
of  May  considerably  damaged  bean  and 
cucumber  seed  in  Virginia,  corn  and 
beans  in  Illinois,  and  similar  crops  in 
Kentucky,  Missouri,  parts  of  Kansas,  and 
Utah. 

Potato  Tuber  Worm. — Unusually  abundant 
in  parts  of  Los  Angeles  County,  Calif. ; 


HEALING  THE  POTATO 


If  newly  harvested  Irish  potatoes, 
especially  those  somewhat  immature,  are 
stored  in  a  humid  place  at  about  60°  F. 
for  a  week  or  10  days  before  being  placed 
in  low  temperature  storage,  open  cuts, 
bruises,  abrasions  and  other  mechanical 
injuries  of  the  tubers  will  heal  over,  if 
not  infected  with  decay  organisms,  de- 
partment specialists  say. 

The  explanation  of  this  behavior  is 
that  the  potato  tuber  is  a  living  organism, 
which  under  suitable  temperature  and 
moisture  conditions  is  capable  of  pro- 
ducing over  wounds  new  cell  tissues 
similar  to  the  original  corky  skin.  Below 
45°  F.  it  will  not  heal  properly.  Be- 
tween 45°  and  50°  F.  it  will  heal  slowly. 
Between  50°  and  70°  F.,  it  will  heal 
rapidly.  Hence,  preliminary  storage  at 
60°  F.  permits  normal  healing  of  injuries 
and  largely  prevents  shrinkage  and  the 
entrance  of  decay  organisms. 

reported  from  stored  potatoes  at  Newark, 
Del. 

Cabbage  Aphid. — By  the  middle  of  May 
serious  infestations  were  reported  from 
New  Jersey,  Virginia,  Ohio,  and  Indiana ; 
in  some  cases  it  was  thought  they  origi- 
nated on  plants  shipped  from  the  South. 
Very  heavy  infestations  were  also  re- 
ported from  Mississippi. 

Harlequin  Bug. — Rather  heavy  infesta- 
tions were  reported  in  May  from  the 
southern  tip  of  New  Jersey.  In  the  Nor- 
folk district  of  Virginia  eggs  were  nu- 
merous in  the  field  the  last  week  in 
April;  the  first  nymphs  were  observed 
May  12. 

Strawberry  Weevil. — Reported  by  the 
State  Plant  Board  of  Mississippi  as  se- 
riously infesting  strawberries  in  the 
southeastern  part  of  the  State.  This  is 
the  first  record  of  this  insect  in  Mis- 
sissippi. 

Mexican  Bean  Beetle. — The  last  week  in 
May  appeared  in  fields  in  southern  New 
Jersey  and  on  Eastern  Shore  of  Mary- 
land. The  first  week  of  May  was  ob- 
served in  the  Norfolk  district  of  Virginia. 
Was  causing  considerable  damage  in 
North  Carolina  and  extended  its  range 
southward  to  Albany,  Ga.  Except  for 
isolated  infestation  at  Thomasville,  Ga., 
this  is  37  miles  south  of  where  it  was 
recorded  last  year. 

Canker  Worms. — Reported  as  somewhat 
more  abundant  than  usual  in  New  Eng- 
land. Similar  reports  were  received 
from  Minnesota  and  Kansas. 

Forest  Tent  Caterpillar. — One  of  the  worst 
outbreaks  ever  recorded  was  under  way 
in  central  Virginia.  Complete  defolia- 
tion of  forest  trees  was  observed  over 
considerable  areas. 

Larch  Case  Bearer. — Was  heavily  infest- 
ing the  larch  of  New  Hampshire,  Ver- 
mont, and  parts  of  Pennsylvania.  Heavy 
stands  appeared  as  if  scorched  by  fire 
owing  to  the  feeding  of  this  insect. 

Pine  Shoot  Moths. — The  European  pine 
shoot  moth  was  becoming  generally  prev- 
alent in  southern  New  England,  southern 
New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  Pennsyl- 
vania. The  infestations  were  confined 
to  nurseries  and  transplanted  trees.  The 
Nantucket  pine  shoot  moth  was  reported 
as  doing  serious  damage  to  several  spe- 
cies of  pine  in  a  nursery  in  the  Phila- 
delphia district  of  Pennsylvania. 
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CIVIL-SERVICE  EXAMINATION 

ASSISTANT  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  MACHINERY 
($3,200  a  year). — To  fill  a  vacancy  in  the  Fire 
Department  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 
The  duties  are,  under  general  direction  of  the 
superintendent,  to  be  responsible  for  the  oper- 
ation of  the  mechanical  shop  devoted  to  the 
maintenance,  reconstruction,  and  repair  of  all 
mechanical  equipment  of  the  fire  department ; 
to  assist  in  the  inspection  and  testing  of  fire 
apparatus  and  equipment ;  to  prepare  specifi- 
cations for  fire  apparatus  and  equipment ;  to 
assume  executive  control  of  the  shop  in  the 
absence  of  the  superintendent ;  and  to  perform 
related  work  as  required.  Competitors  will 
be  rated  on  practical  questions  pertinent  to 
the  duties  of  the  position,  and  on  their  train- 
ing, experience,  and  fitness.  Certain  specified 
education  and  experience  is  required.  Appli- 
cations must  be  on  file  with  the  Civil  Service 
Commission,  Washington,  D.  C,  not  later 
than  June  23,  1931. 


EXTENSION  PERSONNEL  NOTES 

Alabama. — W.  M.  Sellers,  former  county 
agent  in  Russell  and  Chambers  Counties,  Ala., 
is  now  county  agent  in  Texas. 

Mississippi. — T.  M.  Patterson,  formerly 
marketing  specialist  for  the  extension  depart- 
ment, Mississippi  Agricultural  and  Mechanical 
College,  has  been  appointed  economist  for 
that  department.  E.  M.  Graham,  assistant 
marketing  specialist,   has  resigned. 

Missouri. — Jay  W.  Stratton,  formerly 
county  agent,  and  Doris  I.  Browning,  form- 
erly home  demonstration  agent,  of  Newton 
and  McDonald  Counties,  now  cover  Newton 
County  only.  Elmore  F.  Sanders,  specialist 
in  veterinary  science,  and  Ruth  P.  Muhleman, 
home  demonstration  agent  in  Monroe  County, 
have  resigned.  Agnes  L.  Barnett  has  been 
appointed  home  demonstration  agent  in  Holt 
County.  Willie  Mae  Homsley,  formerly  home 
demonstration  agent  in  Perry  County,  was 
killed  in  an  automobile  accident  April  18, 
1931. 

Nebraska. — Watson  Norris  will  supervise 
4-H  club  work  in  Harlan  County  during  the 
summer,  and  Verdon  Petersen  will  supervise 
that  in  Franklin  County.  Margaret  Halls- 
trom  will  assist  E.  C.  Nelson,  county  agent 
of  Morrill  County,  during  the  summer. 

New  Hampshire. — R.  C.  Bradley,  who  holds 
a  doctor  of  philosophy  degree  from  Cornell 
University,  has  been  appointed  extension  poul- 
try specialist,  to  succeed  Walton  P.  Clark  who 
died  in  March.  Charlotte  L.  Peaslee,  a  grad- 
uate of  the  Oklahoma  State  University,  is  now 
assistant  club  agent  in  Merrimack  and  Hills- 
borough Counties. 

Nenc  York. — H.  S.  Pringle  is  temporarily 
replacing  as  assistant  State  club  leader,  J.  A. 
Reynolds,   who  is  on   sick  leave.     The  follow- 


ing new  appointments  are  announced :  Philip 
I.  Higley,  assistant  county  agricultural  agent 
in  Oneida  County  ;  Elton  K.  Hanks,  assistant 
county  agricultural  agent  in  Delaware  County  ; 
Irvin  B.  Perry,  agricultural  itinerant  assist- 
ant in  New  York  State  ;  Ralph  Higley,  acting 
county  club  agent  in  Tompkins  County ; 
Nellie  M.  Wilson,  county  club  agent  in  Rock- 
land County,  with  headquarters  at  the  Farm 
Bureau  office  in  New  City. 

North  Dakota. — E.  G.  Parizek,  formerly 
county  agent  in  Pembina  County,  has  been 
appointed  assistant  county  agent  leader. 
Howard  Lewis,  a  graduate  of  the  North  Da- 
kota Agricultural  College,  formerly  county 
agent  in  Richland  County,  succeeds  Mr. 
i'arizek. 

Ohio. — Marian  Haines,  assistant  county 
agent  for  Pickaway  County,  has  resigned. 
R.  C.  Proctor  has  been  transferred  from  Rich- 
land County  to  Butler  County,  as  assistant 
county  agent. 

Texas. — Mildred  Thomas,  home  agent  of 
Nacogdoches  County,  and  Ruth  Bloodworth, 
home  agent  of  Motley  County,  have  resigned 
to  be  married.  Norma  Stokes  succeeds  Miss 
Tbomas,  and  Nell  Newport,  a  graduate  of 
Texas  College  of  Arts  and  Industries,  succeeds 
Miss  Bloodworth.  Onah  Jacks,  a  grad- 
uate of  the  University  of  Texas,  has  been 
appointed  home  agent  of  Falls  County,  with 
headquarters  at  Marlin.  Thelma  Greenwade 
has  resigned  as  home  agent  of  Lynn  County. 
Eva  Elfieda  Harrison  has  been  appointed  to 
succeed  her,  with  headquarters  at  Tahoka. 

Vermont. — Frank  M.  Small  has  been  ap- 
pointed county  agricultural  agent  in  Orange 
County,  to  succeed  Guy  D.  Hawkins,  who  re- 
signed. Mr  Small  graduated  from  the  Uni- 
versity  of  Maine. 


DEPARTMENT   MEN  RECEIVE   PH.D'S 

Two  department  men,  D.  J.  Price,  principal 
engineer  in  charge,  chemical  engineering  divi- 
sion. Bureau  of  Chemistry  and  Soils,  and 
C.  E.  Clement,  associate  market-milk  special- 
ist, division  of  market-milk  investigations,  Bu- 
reau of  Dairy  Industry,  received  the  degree  of 
doctor  of  philosophy  at  the  seventeenth  convo- 
cation of  American  University,  Washington, 
June  1.  Mr.  Price's  thesis  was  Dust  Explo- 
sions in  Industrial  Plants  and  Mr.  Clement's, 
The  Marketing  of  Market  Milk. 


1931   B.  A.  I.  DIRECTORY  ISSUED 

The  1931  Directory  of  the  Bureau  of  Ani- 
mal Industry,  corrected  to  February  16,  is 
out.  It  contains  the  names  and  addresses  of 
establishments  at  which  meat  inspection  and 
other  work  are  conducted.  It  also  outlines 
the  bureau's  organization  and  lists  its  experi- 
ment stations  and  farms,  laboratories,  and 
animal  quarantine  stations,  with  their  loca- 
tion and  names  of  officials  in  charge.  Copies 
may  be  obtained  from  the  Bureau  of  Animal 
Industry. 


COMPILATION  FOR  HOME  MAKERS 

A  compilation  of  books  of  particular  interest 
to  the  home  maker  was  recently  made  by  Mrs. 
Rowena  Schmidt  Carpenter,  of  the  Bureau  of 
Home  Economics,  for  Better  Homes  in  Amer- 
ica. The  list  is  divided  into  five  classifica- 
tions:  (1)  The  house,  its  construction,  fur- 
nishings, care,  and  management;  (2i  household 
textiles  and  clothing  for  the  family;  (3)  food, 
its  selection,  preparation,  and  service;  (4j 
health,  child  care  and  training,  and  social 
problems  of  the  family ;  and  (5)  Government 
bulletins.  The  last  group,  although  not  a  sepa- 
rate classification  in  the  same  sense  as  the 
others,  is  kept  as  a  unit  because  of  the  pub- 
lication origin.  Each  Government  bulletin 
listed  pertains  to  the  home  and  merits  a  place 
on  the  library  shelves  along  with  the  other 
authorities  on  home  making.  The  leaflet.  The 
Homemaker's  Own  Library,  can  be  obtained 
from  Better  Homes  in  America,  1653  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue,  Washington,  D.  C. 


At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  American  As- 
sociation of  Cereal  Chemists  at  Louisville, 
May  18,  Dr.  D.  A.  Coleman,  marketing  spe- 
cialist of  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Eco- 
nomics, was  made  editor  of  Cereal  Chemistry, 
the  official  organ  of  the  association,  and  was 
appointed  chairman  of  the  committee  on 
standardization  of  laboratory  baking. 


The  Perishable  Commodities  Act  in  Opera- 
tion, an  address  made  by  C.  W.  Kitchen  of 
the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  at  the 
twelfth  annual  meeting  of  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Marketing  Officials,  Chicago,  Decem- 
ber 3,  is  available  in  mimeographed  form. 


NOON  NETWORK  PROGRAMS 


Schedule  of  Speakers  and  Their  Sub- 
jects and  Dates  for  the  Broadcast  Week 
Beginning  Monday,  June  29 


The  network  radio  programs  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  and  Federal  Farm  Board 
are  broadcast  through  National  Broadcasting 
Co.  stations  at  12.55  to  1.10  p.  m.,  eastern 
standard  time,  12.15  to  1  p.  m.  Pacific  stand- 
ard time. 

Monday,   June  29 

National  Farm  and  Home  Hour: 

Looking  into  the  Wheat  Marketing  Year 
1931-32. — G.  A.  Collier,  in  charge,  wheat  mar- 
ket news. 

The  Current  Dairy  Market  Situation. — 
L.   M.   Davis,   economist. 

June  Poultry  and  Egg  Markets. — Roy  C 
Potts,  in  charge,  poultry  market  news. 
Western  Farm  and  Home  Hour: 

The  Grain  Market  Situation. — Frank  L. 
Lyons,   associate   marketing  specialist. 

The  Deer  Problem. — Prepared  by  Frank 
C.    W.    Pooler,    regional    forester,    for    delivery 

by  speaker  from  Region  5,   Forest   Service. 

The  Week  with  the  Farm  Board. — Dis- 
patch read  by  R.  H.  Lamb,  western  program 
director. 

Tuesday,  June  30 

National  Farm  and  Home  Hour: 

Meeting,    Progressive    Garden    Club. — W. 
R.  Beattie,  horticulturist,   presiding. 
Western  Farm  and  Home  Hour: 

Developments  in  Poultry  Inspection  for 
Poultry  Plants. — Dr.  H.  D.  Hilton,  division 
of  dairy  and  poultry  products. 

With  Western  Farmers. — R.  H.  Lamb. 

Insects  That  Injure  Your  Elms. — Dr. 
H.  E.  Burke,  entomologist. 

Wednesday,    July   1 

National  Farm  and  Home  Hour: 

The  Farmer  as  an  Engineer. — Dr.  A.  F. 
Woods,  Director  of  Scientific  Work. 

New    Engineering   Knowledge   for    Farm- 
ers.— S.   H.   McCrory,   Chief,  Bureau  of  Agri- 
cultural Engineering. 
Western  Farm  and  Home  Hour: 

Western  Livestock  Markets. — W.  E. 
Schneider,    associate    marketing    specialist. 

With  Western  Farmers. — R.  H.  Lamb. 

Thursday,   July    2 

National  Farm  and  Home  Hour: 

The  Household  Calendar. — Mrs.  Rowena 
Schmidt  Carpenter,  home  economist. 

Comments    on    the    Agricultural    Situa- 
tion.— A.  B.  Genung.  economist. 
Western  Farm  and  Home  Hour: 

Control  of  the  California  Ground 
Squirrel. — Joseph  Keyes,  biologist. 

With  Western  Farmers. — R.  H.  Lamb. 

Friday,   July   3 

National  Farm  and  Home  Hour: 

The  Farm  Business  Library. — M.  S. 
Eisenhower.  Director  of  Information. 

The  Week  with  the  Farm  Board. — Edgar 
Markham,      assistant      to      chairman,      Farm 
Board.      Second    Farm    Board    speaker    to    be 
announced. 
Western  Farm  and  Home  Hour: 

On  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Markets. — C.  J. 
Hansen,    associate   marketing   specialist. 

Blister  Rust  and  the  Sugar  Pine. — 
George  A.  Root,  associate  pathologist. 

Let-'s  Go  to  the  Mountains. — Wallace 
(Ranger  Bill)  Hutchinson,  assistant  regional 
forester. 

National   Farm  and  Home  Hour  Stations 

WJZ,  New  York;  WJR,  Detroit;  KWK,  St. 
Louis ;  KSTP,  St.  Paul ;  WRVA,  Richmond ; 
KPRC,  Houston  ;  WJAX,  Jacksonville  ;  WHAS, 
Louisville;  WMC,  Memphis;  WJDX,  Jackson; 
KVOO,  Tulsa ;  WKY,  Oklaboma  City ;  WRC, 
Washington ;  WDAF,  Kansas  City ;  WBZ, 
Sprinsrfield :  WBZA.  Boston ;  WHAM,  Roches- 
ter ;  WREN,  Lawrence ;  WEBC,  Superior- 
Duluth :  WIOD,  Miami  Beach ;  WSM,  Nash- 
ville  ;  WSB.  Atlanta  ;  WSMB,  New  Orleans  ; 
WOAI.  San  Antonio  ;  WOW.  Omaha  :  KDKA, 
Pittsburgh  ;  WAPI.  Birmingham  ;  KTHS.  Hot 
Springs:  KFAB,  Lincoln;  WLW,  Cincinnati; 
WPTF,  Raleigh  ;  WBAL,  Baltimore ;  WHO, 
Des  Moines  ;  WOC,  Davenport ;  KOA,  Denver  ; 
WFLA,    Clearwater;    WSUN,    St.    Petersburg; 
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KGAR,  Cleveland;  WDAY,  Fargo;  KFYR, 
Bismarck  ;  KFKX.  Chicago ;  WFAA,  Dallas, 
and  KSL,   Salt  Lake  City. 

Western  Farm  and  Home  Hour  Stations 

KGO,  Oakland ;  KGW,  Portland ;  KOMO, 
Seattle ;  KHQ,  Spokane  ;  KFI  and  KECA,  Los 
Angeles;  KSL,  Salt  Lake  City;  KFSD,  San 
Diego;    and    KTAR,    Phoenix. 

Western  Farm  and  Home  Hour  stations  and 
WTMJ,  Milwaukee,  broadcast  National  Farm 
and  Home  Hour  on  Saturday. 


Articles    and    Written   Addresses    By 

Department  People  in  Outside 

Publications 

Agricultural   Economics 

Elder,  G.  C. — Bent  seed  production  in  Ger. 
many.  Bui.  U.  S.  Golf  Assoc,  November, 
1930,  p.  205. 

Garlock,  F.  L. — Agricultural  credit  in  the 
United  States.  Internatl.  Rev.  Agr.,  Febru- 
ary, 1931,  p.  41. 

Gray,  L.  C. — National  land  policies  in  retro- 
spect and  prospect.  Jour.  Farm  Econ., 
April,  1931,  p.  231. 

Hartman,  W.  A. — State  policies  in  regulating 
land  settlement  activities.  Jour.  Farm 
Econ.,  April,  1931,  p.  259. 

Mhlot,  G.  S. — Relation  of  percentages  of  oil, 
ammonia,  and  meats  in  whole  cotton  seed 
to  the  carbohydrate  content  of  the  meats. 
Cotton  Oil  Press,  May,  1931,  p.  41. 

Sherman,  Caroline  B. — Our  farm  life  fiction. 
Jour.  Farm  Econ.,  April,  1931,  p.  332. 

Waugh,  F.  V. — The  New  England  agricultural 
outlook  conference.  Jour.  Farm  Econ., 
April,  1931,  p.  323. 

Animal   Industry 

Erskine,  Ralph. — Bovine  tuberculosis  eradi- 
cated from  third  of  all  counties  in  the 
United  States.  Guernsey  Breeders'  Jour., 
vol.  39,  No.  7,  p.  A-2,  April  1,  1931. 

Biological   Survey 

Gabrielson,  I.  N. — Some  North  American 
dwarf  phlox.  New  Flora  and  Silva  (Lon- 
don), vol.  3,  No.  3,  pp.  157-164,  illus., 
April,   1931. 

The  birds  of  the  Rogue  River  Valley. 

Condor,  vol.  36,  No.  3,  pp.  110-121,  May- 
April,   1931. 

Jackson,  H.  H.  T. — A  note  on  two  species  of 
shrews.  Jour.  Mammal.,  vol.  12,  No.  2, 
p.  163,  May  9,  1931. 

Plant  Industry 

Clark,  C  F.,  Stdart,  W.,  and  Stevenson, 
F.  J. — The  Katahdin  potato ;  a  new  variety. 
Amer.  Potato  Jour.,  vol.  8,  No.  5,  pp.  121- 
125,    May,    1931. 

Dorsett,  P.  H.,  and  Morse,  W.  J. — Searching 
in  the  Orient  for  new  turf  grasses.  (Ex- 
tract from  letter.)  Bui.  Green  Sect.  U.  S. 
Golf  Assoc,  vol.  10,  No.  10,  pp.  178-183, 
October,  1930  (reed.  June,  1931). 

Nuckols,  S.  B. — Effects  of  "  black  root  "  in 
beets.  Facts  About  Sugar,  vol.  26,  No.  6, 
pp.   260-262    264,  June,   1931. 

Schoth,  H.  A. — Bent  grass  seed  production 
in  the  Pacific  Northwest.  Bui.  Green  Sect. 
U.  S.  Golf  Assoc,  vol.  10,  No.  11,  pp.  206- 
211,  November,  1930   (reed.  June,  1931). 

Shamel,  A.  D..  and  Pomeroy,  C.  S. — An  ex- 
periment on  brushing  out  Washington  navel 
orange  trees.  Calif.  Citrogr.,  vol.  16,  No. 
8,  p.  362,  June,  1931. 

Sprague,  R. — The  distribution  of  cereal  foot- 
rots  in  the  Pacific  Northwest.  Northwest 
Sci.,  vol.  5,  No.  1,  pp.  10-12,  March,  1931. 


NEW  BOOK  ON  B0BWHITE  QUAIL 

THE  B0BWH1TE  QUAIL:  ITS  HABITS,  PRESERVATION, 
AND  INCREASE.  By  Herbert  L.  Stoddard,  co- 
operative agent,  Bureau  of  Biological  Sur- 
vey. xxix+559  pp.,  69  pis.  (5  in  color — 4 
by  E.  R.  Kalmbach,  senior  biologist,  Bio- 
logical Survey),  32  figs.  Published  by 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York,  N.  Y., 
May,  1931,  for  the  Committee  on  Coopera- 
tive Quail  Investigation,  representing  the 
Quail  Study  Fund  for  Southern  Georgia  and 
Northern  Florida,  in  cooperation  with  the 
Bureau  of  Biological  Survey.  Price,  $6. 
Limited  number  autographed  copies  de  luxe 
edition,  $60. 

Stated  to  be  "  the  most  comprehensive  book 
ever  published  on  the  bobwhite  quail,"  this 
work  is  sponsored  with  a  foreword,  signed  for 
the  committee  by  L.  S.  Thompson,  chairman, 
Arthur  B.  Lapsley,  secretary,  and  Charles  M. 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS  ISSUED  BY  THE  DEPARTMENT 

(Please  address  requests  for  these  to  the  Division  of  Publications,  Office  of  Information) 


HOW  TO  DETECT  OUTBREAKS  OF  INSECTS  AND  SAVE 
THE  GRAIN  CROPS.  W.  R.  Walton,  senior 
entomologist,  division  of  cereal  and  forage 
insects,  Bureau  of  Entomology.  21  pp., 
illus.  (Farmers'  Bulletin  835F,  rev.)  May, 
1931. 

TUBERCULOSIS  OF  FOWLS.  Bernard  A.  Gallagher, 
pathological  division,  Bureau  of  Animal  In- 
dustry. 6  pp.,  illus.  (Farmers"  Bulletin 
1200F,  rev.)      May,  1931. 

FEEDING  CHICKENS.  M.  A.  Jull,  senior  poultry 
husbandman,  and  A.  R.  Lee,  associate  poul- 
try husbandman,  animal  husbandry  division, 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry.  22  pp.,  illus. 
(Farmers'  Bulletin  1541F,  rev.)     May,  1931. 

CARE  OF  THE  DAIRY  CALF.  J.  B.  Shepherd,  asso- 
ciate dairy  husbandman,  division  of  breed- 
ing, feeding,  and  management  investiga- 
tions, Bureau  of  Dairy  Industry.  8  pp., 
illus.      (Leaflet  20L,   rev.)      May,   1931. 

GOVERNMENT   FOREST   WORK    IN   UTAH.     Prepared 

by  the  intermountain  region,  Forest  Service. 

18    pp.,     illus.      (Miscellaneous    Publication 

99MP.)      March,   1931. 

Popular ;  supersedes  Department  Circular 
198.  Intended  primarily  for  users  of  the  Utah 
national  forests,  so  they  may  understand  the 
purposes  of  the  forests  and  cooperate  with 
forest  officers  in  the   efficient  performance  of 


public  business  on  such  areas.  The  publica- 
tion discusses  the  organization,  administra- 
tion, resources,  and  uses  of  these  forests. 

CHEMICAL  ERADICATION  OF  RIBES.  H.  R.  Offord, 
agent,  office  of  blister  rust  control,  Bureau 
of  Plant  Industry.  24  pp.,  illus.  (Techni- 
cal Bulletin  240T.)  May,  1931. 
Technical ;  discusses  chemical  methods  of  de- 
stioying  wild  Ribes  (currants  and  goose- 
berries) as  a  means  of  protecting  white  pine 
from  blister  rust ;  intended  for  scientists  and 
others  interested  in  the  chemical  eradication 
of  weeds.  A  number  of  chemicals  were  tested 
under  varied  field  conditions  in  Idaho  and 
Montana  to  find  a  cheap,  effective  chemical 
for  the  destruction  of  Ribes.  Sodium  chlorate 
applied  as  a  spray  on  the  leaves  and  stems 
gave  the  most  promising  results.  The  inflam- 
mable nature  of  chlorates  is  pointed  out  and 
the  need  for  their  careful  handling  is  empha- 
sized. Practical  equipment  for  the  applica- 
tion of  chlorate  spray  to  Ribes  plants'  has 
been  worked  out. 

SOIL  SURVEY  OF  MANITOWOC  COUNTY,  WISCONSIN. 
(No.  34,  Series  1926.)  A.  C.  Anderson,  in 
chai'ge,  W.  J.  Geib,  and  M.  J.  Edwards, 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
and  H.  H.  Hull  and  Merritt  Whitson,  Wis- 
consin Geological  and  Natural  History  Sur- 
vey.    28  pp.,  illus.,   1931. 


The  library  of  the  Office  of  Experiment 
Stations  maintains,  but  for  library  purposes 
only,  a  complete  file  of  all  the  publications 
issued  by  the  State  experiment  stations.  It 
has  recently  received  the  following  new  State 
publications  : 

A    technical    study    of   the    growth    of    White 

Leghorn    chickens.     H.    H.    Mitchell,    L.    E. 

Card,    and    T.    S.   Hamilton.      (Illinois    Sta. 

Bui.   367,  pp.  83-139,  8  figs.     April,  1931.) 

Urbana. 
Effect  of  carbonation  on  bacterial  content  and 

keeping   quality    of   dairy   products.     M.    J. 

Prucha,   J.   M.   Brannon,  and  H.   A.   Ruehe. 

(Illinois  Sta.  Bui.  368,  pp.  143-163,   4  figs. 

May,  1931.)      Urbana. 
Crop  yields  from  Illinois  soil  experiment  fields 

in  1930,   together  with   a  general  summary 

for   the    rotation    periods    ending    in    1930. 

F.    C.    Bauer.      (Illinois    Sta.    Bui.    370,   pp. 

214-264,    1    fig.     May,    1931.)      Urbana. 
A  plan  for  the  milk  house.     W.  A.  Foster,  H. 

A.  Ruehe,  and  C.  S.   Rhode.      (Illinois  Sta. 

Circ.      371,      4      pp.,      plan.     May,      1931.) 

Urbana. 


Chapin.  In  addition  to  chapters  by  the  author 
it  contains  others  written  in  cooperation  with 
him,  by  C.  O.  Handley,  formerly  of  the  Bio- 
logical Survey,  on  quail  preserve  develop- 
ment and  management  and  by  W.  B.  Coleman, 
formerly  of  the  Virginia  State  Game  Farm, 
on  the  propagation  of  the  bobwhite.  One 
chapter  on  the  food  of  the  bobwhite  is  by 
C.  O.  Handley  and  Clarence  Cottam,  Biolog- 
ical Survey ;  and  another,  on  international 
parasites  and  parasitic  diseases,  is  by  Eloise 
B.  Cram,  Myrna  F.  Jones,  and  Ena  A.  Allen, 
all  of  the  Zoological  Division,  Bureau  of  Ani- 
mal Industry. 

Sections  prepared  by  Mr.  Stoddard  deal  with 
types  of  quail  territory  ;  the  life  history  and 
miscellaneous  habits  of  the  bobwhite ;  plum- 
age, sex  ratio,  and  vocabulary  ;  movements  as 
determined  by  banding ;  mortality,  external 
parasites,  and  nonparasitic  diseases ;  fluctu- 
ations in  quail  populations ;  the  relation  of 
agriculture  to  the  bobwhite ;  control  of  fire 
and  of  predatory  enemies  on  quail  preserves  ; 
and  methods  of  capturing  bobwhites  and  re- 
stocking preserves  with  "  Mexican  "  quail.  A 
concluding  chapter  deals  with  popular  beliefs 
and  attitudes  in  regard  to  the  bobwhite. 

The  book  reports  investigations  by  Mr. 
Stoddard  and  Mr.  Handley,  of  the  Biological 
Survey,  from  March,  1924,  to  June,  1929. 
The  study  and  the  publication  of  the  book 
were  financed  by  the  committee,  making  pos- 
sible its  sale  at  a  nonprofit  price. 


A  comparison  of  alfalfa  strains  and  seed 
sources  for  Michigan.  C.  R.  Megee. 
(Michigan  Sta.  Spec.  Bui.  211,  8  pp.,  2  figs. 
January,    1931.)      East  Lansing. 

Columbia  oats,  a  new  variety  for  Missouri. 
L.  J.  Stadler  and  R.  T.  Kirkpatrick.  (Mis- 
souri Sta.  Bui.  296,  12  pp.,  6  figs.  Febru- 
ary,   1931.)      Columbia. 

Influence  of  yield  on  costs  and  income  in  agri- 
cultural production.  B.  H.  Frame.  (Mis- 
souri Sta.  Bui.  297,  12  pp.  March,  1931.) 
Columbia. 

Registration,  labeling,  inspection,  and  sale  of 
commercial  fertilizers,  1930.  F.  B.  Mum- 
ford  and  L.  D.  Haigh.  (Missouri  Sta.  Bui. 
298,    45    pp.     March,    1931.)      Columb  a. 

Cotton  production  in  Missouri.  B.  M.  King. 
(Missouri  Sta.  Bui.  299,  34  pp.,  9  figs. 
March,    1931.)      Columbia. 

Spraying  investigations.  T.  J.  Talbevf  and 
H.  G.  Swartwout.  (Missouri  Sta.  Bui.  301, 
16  pp.,   5  figs.     April,   1931.)      Columbia. 

Factors  affecting  sweetpotato  prices  in  Mis- 
souri. F.  L.  Thomsen  and  W.  R.  Fank- 
hanel.  (Missouri  Sta.  Bui.  302,  20  pp.,  13 
figs.     April,    1931.)      Columbia. 

Variations  in  local  prices  for  farm  products 
and  supplies  in  Missouri.  F.  L.  Thomsen. 
(Missouri  Sta.  Res.  Bui.  151,  59  pp.,  16 
figs.     November,   1930.)      Columbia. 

Variety  tests  of  oats,  barley,  and  spring 
wheat.  T.  A.  Kiesselbach  and  W.  E.  Lyness. 
(Nebraska  Sta.  Bui.  253,  23  pp.,  8  figs. 
March,  1931.)      Lincoln. 

Rural  electric  service  in  Nebraska,  farm  line 
extensions  of  1929  compared  with  those  of 
1927.  E.  E.  Brackett  and  E.  B.  Lewis. 
(Nebraska  Sta.  Bui.  254,  23  pp.,  15  figs. 
March    1931.)      Lincoln. 

Corn,  wheat,  and  rye  for  fattening  lnmbs. 
M.  L.  Baker.  (Nebraska  Sta.  Bui.  256, 
7  pp.,  1  fig.     April,  1931.)      Lincoln. 

Wheat  for  fattening  lambs.  A.  D.  Weber  and 
W.  J.  Loeffel.  (Nebraska  Sta.  Bui  257, 
16   pp.,    4   figs.     April,    1931.)      Lincoln. 

Ten  thousand  autopsies.  F.  R.  Beaudette  and 
C.  B.  Hudson.  (New  Jersey  Stas.  Hints 
to  Poultrymen,  vol.  19,  No.  6,  4  pp.  March, 
1931).     New  Brunswick. 

Grading  eggs  on  the  farm.  A.  E.  Jones  and 
C.  S.  Piatt.  (New  Jersey  Stas.  Hints  to 
Poultrymen,  vol.  19,  No.  7,  4  pp.,  1  fig. 
April,  1931.)      New  Brunswick. 

LOST  BOOKS 

The  following  books  belonging  to  the  main 
library  can  not  be  found.     Will  anyone  having 
information    in   regard   to   them   please   report 
it  to  the  loan  desk  of  the  library? 
Monthly  weather  review,     vol.  29.     1901. 
American     society     of     agronomy.       Journal. 

vol.   16,  cop.  2.     1924. 


United  States  standards  for  fresh  spinach 
for  canning  have  been  issued  by  the  Bureau 
of  Agricultural  Economics. 
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CONGRfiS  INTEENATION'AX,  d'AGKICULTURE.       15th, 

Prague,  1931.     The  15th  International  con- 
gress of  agriculture.     Prague,  1931. 

CONGRfiS  INTBKXATIOXAX.  d'AGKICULTUEE.       15th, 

Prague,  1931.     Official  bulletin.     November, 
1930.     no.  1-2.     Prague,  1930. 
South    Manchueia   Railway    Company.     Bu- 
reau of  Ageicultube.     Agriculture  of  Man- 
churia &  Mongolia.     Bairen,  1928. 

Poultry 

Whin  miller,  Lothae.  Die  arbeiten  der  Kreis- 
geflugelzuehtanstalt  fur  Oberbayern,  Erding 
1905-1930.     Berlin,  Pfenningstorff,  1930. 

Technology 

Mendelsohn.,  O.  A.  Report  on  the  potato  by- 
products industry.  Melbourne,  H.  J.  Green, 
government   printer,    1929. 

Engineering 

Ott,  L.  A.  Theorie  und  konstantenbestim- 
mung  des  hydrometrischen  flugels.  Berlin, 
Springer,  1925. 

Chemistry,   Toxicology 

Badges,  W.  L.,  and  McCabe,  W.  L.  Elements 
of  chemical  engineering.  New  York,  Mc- 
Graw-Hill, 1931. 

Petri.  Else.  Pathologische  anatomie  und 
histologic  der  vergiftungen.  Berlin, 
Springer,  1930.  (Handbuch  der  speziellen 
pathologischen  anatomie  und  histologie.  v. 
10.) 

Biology,  Ornithology 

Needham,  J.  G.,  and  Needham,  P.  R.  A 
guide  to  the  study  of  fresh-water  biology. 
Ed.  2.     Springfield,  111.,  Thomas,  1930. 

Stoddard,  H.  L.  The  bobwhite  quail.  New 
York,  Scribner's,  1931. 

Botany 

CowleSj  H.  C.  The  plant  societies  of  Chicago 
and  vicinity.  Chicago,  Geographic  society 
of  Chicago,  1901.  (Bulletin  of  the  Geo- 
graphic  society  of  Chicago,     no.   2.) 

Henning,  E.  J.  Bestimmongstabellen  fur 
graser  und  hulsenfriichte  im  bliitenlosen 
zustande.     Berlin.    Springer,    1930. 

Johnson,,  A.  M.  Taxonomy  of  the  flowering 
plants.  New  York.  Century,  1931.  (Cen- 
tury biological   series.) 

The  Family 

Young  womens  Cheistian  association, 
U.    S.    National    boaed.      Commission    on 

THE    FAMILY    IN    THE    LIFE    OF    TO-DAY.       The 

family    in    the    life    of    to-day.     New    York, 
1927.     Mimeographed. 

Economics,  Statistics 

Chambee  of  commebce  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  Washington,  D.  C.  Dept.  of 
manufacture.  Community  industrial  fi- 
nancing plans.  Washington,  D.  C,  1931. 
Mimeographed. 

Colcobd,  J.  C.  Community  planning  in  un- 
employment emergencies.  New  York,  1930. 
(Russell  Sage  foundation.  Charity  organ- 
ization dept.  C.  O.  68.) 

Confeeence  on  unemployment,  Washington, 
D.  C,  1921.  Committee  on  becent  eco- 
nomic changes.  Informed  leadership. 
Washington,   United    States   daily.    1931. 

Kibkman,  W.  J.  Elements  of  mathematical 
theory  of  statistics  with  forestry  and  eco- 
nomic applications,  v.  2.  Corvallis,  Ore., 
Co-op   book  store.   1931.     Mimeographed. 

NoubsBj  E.  G.,  and  Knapp,  J.  G.  The  co-op- 
erative marketing  of  livestock.  Washing- 
ton, Brookings  institution,  1931.  (Insti- 
tute of  economics.     Publication  no.  40.) 

Peabson,  Karl.  Tables  for  statisticians  and 
biometricians.  Ed.  3.  Cambridge,  Eng., 
University  press,   1930. 

Petttngill,  E.  A.  The  Providence  retail 
market.  Providence,  Providence  journal 
co.,  1930. 

Taxation  as  it  affects  the  doing  of  business 
abroad  in  England,  France,  Germany,  U.  S. 
A.  New  York,  Phemister,  1931.  (Foreign 
law   series,   no.   1.) 
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Special  libeaeies  association  of  New  Yobk. 
Union  list  of  periodicals  in  special  libraries 
of  the  New  York  metropolitan  district. 
New  York,   H.   W.   Wilson,   1931. 


Periodicals  Currently  Received 

Association  of  Hawaiian  pineapple  can- 
nebs.  Expeeiment  station.  Pineapple 
quarterly,  v.  1,  no.  1,  April,  1931,  Hono- 
lulu. 

Tbopical  horticulture,  monthly,  v.  1,  no.  1, 
Jan.,  1931,  Taihoku.  Taiwan  horticultural 
society.  Japanese  text.  Table  of  contents 
in  English. 


INTERNATIONAL  AWARD  IN  ECONOMICS 

The  International  Institute  of  Agriculture, 
Rome,  Italy,  is  awarding  a  gold  medal  and  a 
prize  of  10,000  lires  annually  for  the  best 
book  on  agricultural  economy.  Applications 
for  this  year's  award  will  be  received  up 
to  September  30,  1931,  and  should  be  ad- 
dressed to  the  secretary  of  the  institute. 

The  award  is  made  in  honor  of  the  wed- 
ding of  His  Royal  Highness  the  Crown  Prince 
of  Italy  with  Her  Royal  Highness  Princess 
Marie-Jose'  of  Belgium  and  is  to  be  called  the 
Humbert-Marie-Jose'  prize.  Only  works  of 
authors  from  countries  belonging  to  the  insti- 
tute and  published  during  the  two  preceding 
years  will  be  eligible,  provided,  however,  that 
books  written  previously  and  materially  re- 
vised or  added  to  during  the  period  in  ques- 
tion may  be  entered.  The  contest  will  be 
judged  by  an  international  committee  of  five 
persons. 


CHANGES  ON  NATIONAL  FORESTS 

Oscar  W.  Mink,  supervisor  of  the  Lemhi 
National  Forest,  Idaho,  has  resigned  from  the 
Forest  Service.  For  the  present,  Assistant 
Forest  Supervisor  E.  E.  McKee  has  charge  of 
the  Lemhi  Forest. 

Supervisor  Arthur  A.  Wood  of  the  Nanta- 
hala  National  Forest  in  the  Southern  Appa- 
lachians has  been  appointed  supervisor  of  the 
Monongahela  National  Forest  in  West  Vir- 
ginia. Mr.  Wood  succeeds  Supervisor  C.  L. 
Perkins,  who  has  resigned  from  the  Forest 
Service  to  become  forester  on  a  privately 
owned  10,000-acre  demonstration  forest  near 
Ligonier,  Pa. 

Assistant  Supervisor  John  Byrne,  of  the 
Pisgah  National  Forest  in  North  Carolina, 
will  succeed  Mr.  Wood  as  supervisor  of  the 
Nantahala  Forest. 

William  P.  Kramer,  supervisor  of  the  Lnqu- 
illo  National  Forest  in  Porto  Rico,  will  be 
transferred  back  to  the  mainland  after  10 
years'  service  in  tropical  forestry,  to  succeed 
Mr.    Byrne    on    the    Pisgah    Forest. 

Assistant  Supervisor  R.  M.  Conarro,  of  the 
Ouachita  National  Forest  in  Arkansas,  will 
be  transferred  to  a  similar  position  on  the 
Cherokee  National  Forest  in  Georgia  and 
Tennessee. 


Sweetpotatoes  Contain  Protein 
of  Good  Quality,  Chemists  Find 


Many  foods  are  more  abundantly  sup- 
plied with  protein  than  the  sweetpotato, 
but  department  chemists  recently  found 
that  the  protein  in  a  sweetpotato  is  equal 
in  quality  to  the  best  in  man's  diet. 

Dr.  D.  Breese  Jones,  of  the  Bureau  of 
Chemistry  and  Soils,  and  his  associates 
have  discovered  a  new  protein,  ipomcein. 
which  contributes  largely  to  the  high  nu- 
tritional value  of  the  sweetpotato.  Ipo- 
mcein is  a  chemically  complex  substance, 
made  up  of  several  simpler  chemical 
compounds,  among  which  are  four  amino 
acids  known  to  be  essential  to  the  nor- 
mal nutrition  of  animals. 

Cereal  grains,  in  particular,  are  low 
in  two  of  these  essential  amino  acids, 
while  some  other  rich  protein  foods  lack 
appreciable  quantities  of  one  or  more  of 
them.  A  supplement  of  sweetpotato  in 
the  diet  would  tend  to  correct  these  de- 
ficiencies. Sweetpotato  culls  are  par- 
ticularly advisable  as  a  supplement  to 
the  livestock  ration,  in  which  most  of 
the  protein  is  supplied  by  concentrates 
of  other  plant  origin. 


Federal  Hay  Standards  Provide 

a  Satisfactory  Trading  Basis 


Standards  or  grades  are  of  inestimable 
value  in  buying  hay,  particularly  when 
the  buyer  is  unable  to  see  it  at  the  time 
of  purchase,  according  to  W.  R.  Crispin, 
assistant  supervising  hay  inspector,  Bu- 
reau of  Agricultural  Economics.  The 
value  of  any  set  of  standards,  Mr.  Cris- 
pin points  out,  is  in  direct  proportion  to 
their  soundness  and  adaptability  to  hay 
of  different  kinds  and  qualities.  In  other 
words,  will  they  work?  Do  they  reflect 
feeding  value?  Are  they  definite  and  yet 
descriptive?  Do  they  give  a  word  picture 
of  the  hay?  The  United  States  hay 
standards  provide  a  satisfactory  answer 
to  all  these  questions.  By  their  use  the 
buyer  and  seller  speak  a  common  lan- 
guage, as  these  standards,  being  national 
in  character,  are  interpreted  uniformly 
throughout  the  country. 

The  grades  under  the  Federal  stand- 
ards are  certified  by  licensed  inspectors 
who  have  passed  a  prescribed  course  of 
training  which  teaches  them  to  estimate 
accurately  the  various  grading  factors. 
After  they  are  licensed  they  are  under 
observation  by  Federal  supervisors. 

An  important  factor  in  selling  hay  is 
having  the  buyer's  confidence.  A  Federal 
inspection  certificate,  says  Mr.  Crispin,  is 
one  of  the  most  effective  methods  of  es- 
tablishing confidence  between  buyer  and 
seller. 

Rejections  of  hay  sold  on  Federal 
grades  are  surprisingly  few,  especially  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  where  hay  is  sold  by 
other  methods  and  selling  competition  is 
very  strong,  sellers  often  quote  a  low 
price  and  furnish  hay  of  as  poor  quality 
as  is  permitted  in  the  lowest  grades. 
Federal  inspection  certificates  are  also  of 
material  assistance  in  collecting  railroad 
damage  claims. 

A  complete  Federal  inspection  certifi- 
cate is  the  best  guaranty  of  quality.  It 
protects  the  shipper  against  unwarranted 
rejections  and  enables  the  buyer  to  fill 
his  requirements  with  hay  of  the  quality 
desired. 


PENITENTIARY  FARMING  UNDER  WAY 


C.  L.  Goodrich,  of  the  Bureau  of  Ag- 
ricultural Economics,  recently  visited  the 
1,000-acre  farm  of  the  Northeastern  Fed- 
eral Penitentiary  in  process  of  construc- 
tion at  Lewisburg,  Pa.  One  object  of  the 
trip  was  to  inspect  proposed  sites  for 
a  propagating  house  and  cold  frames  in 
which  the  prisoners  will  start  plants  of 
early  cabbage,  lettuce,  celery,  tomatoes, 
etc.,  to  be  grown  in  the  150-acre  vege- 
table garden.  A  location  was  also  ten- 
tatively selected  for  the  construction  of 
a  bank  or  basement  natural  storage 
plant  for  12,000  to  15.000  bushels  of  ap- 
ples, potatoes,  roots,  and  cabbage  and 
other  vegetables,  and  a  canning  plant 
where  the  prisoners  will  preserve  about 
100  tons  of  vegetables  and  fruits  for  use 
during  the  months  they  can  not  be  had 
fresh.  About  200  acres  of  land  left 
open  by  retiring  owners  are  being  seeded 
in  small  grain  and  clover  for  the  protec- 
tion and  improvement  of  the  land  pre- 
paratory to  the  establishment  of  a  sys- 
tematic cropping  system  when  the  pris- 
oners begin  to  arrive  in  1932. 
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Survey  of  Southern  Appalachian 
Region  Will  Begin  Next  Month 

An  economic  and  social  survey  of  the 
southern  Appalachian  region,  recom- 
mended by  numerous  public  and  private 
educational  institutions,  will  be  started 
this  summer,  Dr.  L.  C.  Gray,  economist 
of  the  department  and  director  of  the 
survey,  announced  June  3  in  an  address 
before  the  National  Forestry  Association 
at  Asheville,  N.  C.  The  Bureau  of  Agri- 
cultural Economics  will  cooperate  with 
the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics,  the  For- 
est Service,  the  Office  of  Education  of 
the  Interior  Department,  and  several 
State  experiment  stations. 

Preliminary  surveys  in  the  region  in- 
dicate, Doctor  Gray  said,  that  "  the  land 
problem  is  inseparably  connected  with  the 
human  problem.  Much  of  the  land  in 
crops  in  the  southern  highlands  would  be 
properly  regarded  as  submarginal  from 
the  point  of  view  of  commercial  and 
capitalistic  farming,  but  this  land  has 
been  occupied  for  generations  by  people 
who  have  developed  a  way  of  life  to 
which,  in  many  cases,  they  cling  tena- 
ciously. 

"  In  some  parts  of  the  region  good 
roads  and  the  development  of  industries 
have  given  rise  to  some  farm  abandon- 
ment, but  in  the  three  areas  we  have 
studied  in  West  Virginia  and  Kentucky 
there  is  as  yet  no  outstanding  tendency 
of  that  sort.  Many  of  the  suggestions 
for  improvement  in  the  West  Virginia 
area  have  to  do  with  forest  economy. 
The  Kentucky  region  is  mainly  a  problem 
of  farming  adjustment." 

The  study  will  include  preparation  of 
maps  showing  the  varied  conditions  of 
soil  and  topography  in  the  different  parts 
of  the  region.  The  region  will  be  divided 
into  characteristic  type  areas  on  the 
basis  of  physical  characteristics,  acces- 
sibility, extent  and  character  of  farming, 
and  the  presence  or  absence  of  other 
kinds  of  industries.  Other  data  will  in- 
dicate conditions  and  tendencies  with  re- 
gard to  land  utilization,  amount  and 
composition  of  population,  types  of  farm- 
ing, forest  industries,  other  classes  of 
industry,  market  and  transport  facilities, 
health  conditions  and  agencies,  social  in- 
stitutions and  organizations,  taxation, 
and  education. 


Forest  Planting  By  AH  Agencies 
Increased  24  Per  Cent  Last  Year 


Forest  planting  by  all  agencies  in  the 
United  States  amounted  in  1930  to 
138,970  acres,  a  gain  of  24  per  cent  over 
1929,  according  to  reports  from  43  States 
and  Territories  to  the  Forest  Service. 
Last  year's  planting  brought  the  cumula- 
tive record  of  all  lands  reforested  to  date 
to  1,798,048  acres.  Federal,  State,  mu- 
nicipal, and  private  plantings  made  sub- 
stantial gains  despite  drought  and  ad- 
verse economic  conditions. 

Other  than  the  Federal  and  State  Gov- 
ernments, 19,161  agencies  and  individ- 
uals participated  in  forest  planting  last 
year,  a  new  record  for  acreage  reforested. 
Of  the  more  than  17,000  individuals, 
about  four-fifths  were  farmers. 

Forest  Service  plantings  on  the  na- 
tional forests  totaled  21,678  acres,  19  per 
cent  more  than  the  year  preceding.  State 
forestry  department  plantings  last  year 


amounted  to  41,038  acres,  a  gain  of  30 
per  cent  over  1929.  Plantings  by  mu- 
nicipalities aggregated  9,214  acres,  an 
increase  of  55  per  cent.  Industrial  or- 
ganizations planted  30,230  acres,  a  gain 
of  20  per  cent,  and  organizations  of  other 
types,  with  2,518  acres  planted,  gained 
66  per  cent.  Schools  and  colleges  put 
out  825  acres  of  trees,  53  per  cent  more 
than  the  year  before.  Individual  plant- 
ings jumped  from  28,475  to  33,467  acres, 
a  gain  of  17  per  cent. 


Plant  Pathologists  Will  Hold 
Summer  Meeting  and  Tour  in  July 

The  American  Phytopathological  Society 
will  hold  its  third  annual  summer  tour  and 
conference  from  July  28  to  31,  1931,  under 
the  immediate  direction  of  Drs.  H.  W.  Ander- 
son, Leslie  Pierce,  M.  W.  Gardner,  and  C.  T. 
Gregory. 

Assembling  on  July  28  at  Cairo,  111.,  the 
party  will  visit  the  Ozark  fruit  and  vegetable 
districts,  where  the  control  of  plant  diseases 
as  well  as  the  nut  industry  of  the  region 
will  be  noted.  Original  chestnut  varieties,  the 
Latham  red  raspberry  in  a  southern  habitat, 
and  the  peach  harvest  will  be  among  the  inter- 
esting features  of  the  first  day's  trip,  ending 
at  Carbondale,  111.  From  Carbondale  the  party 
will  proceed  to  Vincennes,  Ind.  The  famous 
Johnson  County  fruit  region,  the  new  wilt- 
resistant  watermelon  varieties  developed  by 
the  Iowa  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  and 
the  old  Rappite  settlement  of  New  Harmony 
will  be  visited.  The  tbird,  and  last,  day  will 
be  spent  in  and  around  Vincennes,  where  the 
Federal  Government's  experimental  control  of 
the  oriental  fruit  moth  and  bacterial  spot  of 
peaches  will  be  the  center  of  attraction. 

For  those  not  driving,  cars  will  be  furnished. 
Dr.  H.  W.  Anderson,  Illinois  Agricultural  Ex- 
periment Station,  Urbana,  should  be  addressed 
tor   further   particulars   and   arrangements. 


Locate  Naval  Stores  Station  in 

Osceola  Forest  of  Florida 


The  Naval  Stores  Experiment  Station 
of  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  and  Soils, 
for  which  the  last  Congress  appropriated 
$40,000,  and  for  which  10  cities  and  lo- 
calities in  Georgia  and  Florida  offered 
free  sites  and  facilities,  will  be  located 
in  the  Osceola  National  Forest  at  Olus- 
tee,  Fla.,  says  Dr.  Henry  G.  Knight,  chief 
of  the  bureau. 

Dr.  W.  W.  Skinner,  Dr.  F.  P.  Veitch, 
and  V.  L.  Harper,  the  committee  from 
the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  and  Soils  and 
the  Forest  Service  chosen  to  select  a 
site,  after  inspecting  the  10  communities, 
selected  Olustee,  Fla.  Olustee  is  on  the 
edge  of  the  Osceola  National  Forest,  a 
few  miles  south  of  the  Georgia-Florida 
line,  in  the  heart  of  the  great  yellow-pine 
area  surrounding  the  Okefenokee  Swamp, 
where  longleaf  and  yellow  pine  repro- 
duce more  rapidly  than  anywhere  in  the 
United  States.  The  forest  practically  bor- 
ders on  and  forms  the  watershed  of  the 
famous  Suwannee  River.  The  station 
will  be  in  that  part  of  the  Osceola  Forest 
which  the  Forest  Service  will  devote  to 
research  on  gum  production.  The  scien- 
tific research  by  the  Bureau  of  Chemis- 
try and  Soils  will  be  closely  related. 

Olustee  is  accessible  to  naval-stores 
producers  of  Georgia  and  Florida  by 
good  roads  and  railroads.  The  town  is 
only  12  miles  from  Lake  City,  a  railway 
center.  The  area  surrounding  Olustee 
contains  several  different  types  of  soils 
and  has  a  large  available  supply  of  gum 
from  each  of  the  turpentine-yielding 
pines,  approximately  50  per  cent  longleaf 
and  50  per  cent  slash,  which  will  enable 
thorough  study  of  the  gums  and  the 
development  of  products. 


Scientists  Seek  Cheap  Alloy 

for  Use  in  Turpentine  Cups 


The  naval  stores  industry  needs  a  dur- 
able and  inexpensive  cup  for  gathering 
turpentine  gum — a  cup  which  will  neither 
rust  nor  discolor  the  gum.  At  the  re- 
quest of  the  Pine  Institute  of  America, 
chemists  of  the  department  have  tested 
cups  made  of  various  substances  and  of 
several  alloys.  The  Bureau  of  Chemistry 
and  Soils  reports  that  several  months  of 
investigation  have  not  yet  revealed  a  cup 
material  which  is  both  inexpensive  and 
satisfactory.  Some  of  the  alloys  tested 
resist  the  chemical  action  of  water  and 
turpentine  gum  and  do  not  discolor  the 
gum  objectionably,  but  these  alloys  are 
too  expensive.  Cups  made  of  26-gage 
plate  would  cost  about  25  cents  each,  or 
$2,500  for  a  "crop"  of  10,000  cups,  an 
expense  which  producers  can  not  under- 
take, especially  at  present  prices  for 
turpentine  gum.  The  bureau  will  con- 
tinue the  studies  with  a  view  to  develop- 
ing a  satisfactory  cup  material. 


FOREST  SERVICE  DESIGNS  NEW  NAIL 


The  point  of  the  nail,  more  than  the 
shank,  determines  splitting  and  holding 
qualities,  according  to  the  Forest  Service. 

The  Forest  Products  Laboratory  has 
designed  a  nail  that  has  less  tendency  to 
cause  splitting  than  common-point  nails, 
and  better  holding  power  in  many  woods. 
The  improved  nail  is  tapered  to  the  point 
for  about  a  fifth  of  its  length.  The  point 
may  be  either  flat  or  slightly  rounded 
and  of  any  convenient  shape.  The  char- 
acteristics of  the  nail  can  be  varied  by 
changing  the  diameter  of  the  rounded  or 
flat  tip — without  varying  the  length  of 
taper — from  approximately  one-fourth 
the  diameter  of  the  shank  for  softwoods 
to  about  three-fourths  the  diameter  of  the 
shank  for  hardwoods  in  which  a  larger 
area  of  fibers  must  be  sheared  to  limit 
splitting.  The  blunt  point  of  the  nail, 
when  used  in  a  size  adapted  to  the  wood 
into  which  it  is  driven,  produces  suffi- 
cient shearing  of  fibers  to  obviate  exces- 
sive splitting.  The  long  taper  aids  in 
bringing  the  shank  of  the  nail  into  inti- 
mate contact  with  the  wood  without  fur- 
ther fiber  mutilation  or  excessive  wedging 
action. 


FORM  FEDERAL  STATISTICS  BOARD 


According  to  an  announcement  from 
J.  Clawson  Roop,  Director  of  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget,  a  Federal  Statistics 
Board  has  been  established,  "for  the 
purpose  of  effecting  economies  in  the  col- 
lection, compilation,  and  dissemination 
of  statistical  information  by  agencies  of 
the  Federal  Government,  and  to  provide 
for  the  fullest  possible  use  of  such  infor- 
mation and  of  the  personnel  and  facili- 
ties which  are,  or  may  be,  concerned 
with  its  collection,  compilation,  and  dis- 
semination." The  board  is  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Chief  Coordinator  and 
has  15  members.  M.  S.  Eisenhower,  Di- 
rector of  Information,  and  Dr.  O.  C. 
Stine,  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics, 
have  been  appointed  from  the  department 
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British  Cotton  Grower  Consults 

Specialists  of  the  Department 


G.  F.  Fleming,  manager  of  the  Kas- 
sala  Cotton  Co.  (Ltd.),  Hassa  Heissa, 
Sudan,  spent  a  few  days  at  the  depart- 
ment in  Washington,  D.  C,  recently,  and 
is  now  visiting  some  of  the  field  stations, 
as  well  as  the  cotton  fields  of  the  South. 
He  is  particularly  interested  in  the 
methods  of  cultivation  in  the  Salt  River 
Valley,  where  moisture  and  soil  condi- 
tions are  much  the  same  as  those  in  the 
Sudan. 

The  Kassala  growers,  according  to 
their  manager,  have  had  a  great  deal  of 
trouble  from  crazy  top  disease  and  angu- 
lar leaf  spot.  They  have  tried  changing 
the  source  of  their  seed  supply  as  a 
means  of  preventing  crazy  top.  Mr. 
Fleming  suspects  the  white  fly  of  being 
responsible  for  the  spread  of  this  disease 
and  believes  that  this  insect  can  be  con- 
trolled by  eliminating  legume  cover 
crops.  He  is  studying  methods  of  insect 
pest  control  in  the  United  States,  especi- 
ally dusting  from  airplanes.  Dr.  L.  O. 
Howard,  to  whom  Mr.  Fleming  had  a  let- 
ter of  introduction  from  Dr.  Stewart 
McDougal,  of  Edinburgh  University,  for- 
merly advisor  to  the  British  Board 
of  Agriculture,  F.  C.  Bishopp,  of  the 
Bureau  of  Entomology,  S.  H.  MeCrory, 
chief  of  the  division  of  agricultural  en- 
gineering, Bureau  of  Public  Roads,  and 
A.  W.  Palmer  and  L.  A.  Reynoldson,  of 
the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics, 
were  among  the  department  specialists 
consulted  by  the  British  cotton  man. 

The  Kassala  Cotton  Co.,  Mr.  Fleming 
says,  with  the  Government  and  the  na- 
tive owners  of  the  land,  cultivates  a  vast 
tract  reclaimed  by  the  British  irrigation 
developments  on  the  Blue  Nile.  Under 
the  present  arrangements  the  natives  re- 
ceive just  the  same  proportion  of  profits 
from  their  lands  as  they  did  under  the 
ancient  sakieh  (water  wheel)  system  of 
the  Nile  countries.  The  company  gins  its 
cotton  and  sells  it  directly  to  the  spinners. 


TO  CONFER  ON  RURAL  EDUCATION 


Ray  Lyman  Wilbur,  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  has  sent  to  Secretary  Hyde  an 
invitation  to  extension  agents  and  other 
department  workers  concerned  in  rural 
education  to  attend  a  national  conference 
on  rural  education  to  be  held  in  Los 
Angeles,  Calif..  July  2.  This  conference 
is  being  called  by  the  Office  of  Education, 
Department  of  the  Interior,  the  National 
Education  Association,  and  the  National 
Congress  of  Parents  and  Teachers.  The 
meetings  will  be  held  in  the  Bovard 
Auditorium  of  the  Administration  Build- 
ing, University  of  Southern  California, 
Los  Angeles. 

The  first  session  on  Thursday  morning. 
July  2,  will  discuss  The  Next  Ten  Years 
in  Rural  Schools,  giving  special  attention 
to  what  State  departments  of  education, 
colleges  for  teachers,  and  colleges  of  agri- 
culture should  accomplish  in  the  im- 
provement of  rural  education  in  the  next 
10  years.  The  afternoon  session  will  be 
devoted  to  Tbe  Next  Ten  Years  in 
Rural  Life,  with  a  discussion  on  how 
the   rural   home,    the   rural   church,   the 


rural  press,  and  farming  as  a  successful 
business  enterprise  can  cooperate  to  pro- 
mote a  satisfactory  standard  of  rural 
life  in  the  next  10  years.  The  Next  Ten 
Years  in  Rural  Child  Welfare  will  be  the 
subject  for  the  evening  session. 


Weather  Bureau  Praised  for  Aid 
in  Recent  Army  Air  Maneuvers 

To  aid  in  safeguarding  the  great  fleet 
of  aircraft  in  the  recent  air  maneuvers 
of  the  Army,  the  Weather  Bureau  fur- 
nished weather  reports  through  its 
Washington  office  and  stations  at  Chi- 
cago, Cincinnati,  and  Dayton  and  at  air- 
ports at  Columbus,  St.  Louis,  Cleveland, 
Newark,  Boiling  Field,  and  other  places. 
In  a  letter  to  C.  F.  Marvin,  chief  of  the 
Weather  Bureau,  Brig.  Gen.  B.  D. 
Foulois.  commanding  officer  of  the  First 
Air  Division,  said,  in  part : 

The  information  supplied  by  the  Weather 
Bureau  proved  of  great  value.  It  was 
always  furnished  promptly,  accurately,  and 
completely.  Various  types  of  information 
were  used  by  the  First  Air  Division.  The 
coded  reports  from  which  weather  maps  were 
made  every  12  hours  proved  very  helpful. 
The  detailed  reports  of  weather  prevailing  at 
stations  along  air  routes  were  used  almost 
continuously  during  the  two  weeks.  The  air 
route  summaries  and  short-period  forecasts 
were  also  used,  though  they  were  not  of 
greater  importance  to  the  division  than  the 
regular  State  forecasts  issued  twice  daily 
from  Washington  and  Chicago.  The  latter 
proved  very  valuable  in  planning  the  move- 
ments of  the  division. 


Propose  Definitions  for  Terms 

Used  in  Produce  Agency  Act 

Separate  definitions  of  the  terms 
"  F.  O.  B.,"  "  F.  O.  B.  Acceptance," 
"  F.  O.  B.  Acceptance  Final,"  for  inclu- 
sion in  proposed  standard  rules  and  defi- 
nitions of  trade  terms  under  the  produce 
agency  act  were  suggested  by  representa- 
tives of  the  produce  and  vegetable  trade 
meeting  with  officials  of  the  department 
June  3.  Trade  representatives  also  sug- 
gested a  definition  for  the  term  "  suitable 
shipping  condition."  Standard  rules  and 
definitions  of  trade  terms  were  recently 
proposed  by  the  department  for  inclusion 
in  the  act.  The  decision  as  to  the  pro- 
posals by  the  trade  will  be  announced 
later. 

Those  present  were :  R.  G.  Phillips, 
International  Apple  Shippers  Associa- 
tion ;  R.  F.  Blair,  president  National 
League  of  Commission  Merchants,  Cleve- 
land; E.  S.  Briggs,  American  Fruit  and 
Vegetable  Shippers  Association ;  E.  O. 
Ramsey,  American  Fruit  Growers,  Pitts- 
burgh;  William  Garfitt.  Western  Fruit 
Jobbers  Association  of  America ;  J.  W. 
Davis.  Fruit  Dispatch  Co. :  A.  Y.  Chaney, 
American  Cranberry  Exchange ;  E.  W.  J. 
Hearty,  exporter ;  C.  R.  Waters  and  G.  S. 
Ralston,  Eastern  Shore  of  Virginia  Prod- 
uce Exchange;  J.  R.  Van  Armen  and 
Horace  Kerr,  National  League  of  Com- 
mission Merchants;  F.  R.  ^Vilkoff,  mem- 
ber of  the  executive  committee  of  the 
Fruit  and  Vegetable  Brokers  Association 
of  Pittsburgh ;  and  the  following  repre- 
sentatives of  the  department:  C.  W. 
Kitchen,  Wells  A.  Sherman,  and  F.  G. 
Robb,  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Econom- 
ics; and  Judge  Raymond  L.  Dillman, 
solicitor's  office. 


Foods  for  Veterans'  Hospitals 

Pass  Strict  Scientific  Tests 


A  food-control  laboratory  of  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration  recently  re- 
ceived hundreds  of  samples  of  75  differ- 
ent foods  submitted,  under  bid,  by  manu- 
facturers to  meet  an  emergency  order 
by  the  United  States  Veterans'  Bureau. 
These  canned,  cased,  and  bottled  foods 
include  practically  everything  from  apple 
butter  to  tuna  fish,  and  all  must  pass 
careful  examination  before  the  Govern- 
ment will  purchase  them  for  its  wounded 
veterans.  The  Government  buys  food 
for  the  Army  and  Navy  and  certain 
other  branches  of  Federal  service,  but 
purchases  for  the  Veterans'  Bureau  make 
up  the  most  important  items. 


AMEND    JAPANESE    BEETLE    QUARANTINE 


The  Secretary  has  announced  an 
amendment,  effective  June  15,  to  the 
Japanese  beetle  quarantine  regulations, 
modifying  the  classification  of  nurseries, 
greenhouses,  and  other  premises  con- 
cerned in  the  movement  of  nursery  and 
ornamental  stock. 

As  for  a  basis  for  issuing  Japanese 
beetle  inspection  certificates,  nurseries 
and  greenhouses  have  been  divided  into 
Classes  I,  II,  and  III.  Essentially  Class 
I  consisted  of  premises  more  than  a  mile 
from  an  infestation ;  Class  II,  of  prem- 
ises as  yet  uninfested  but  within  a  mile 
of  which  Japanese  beetles  have  been  col- 
lected :  and  Class  III.  of  infested  prem- 
ises, or  premises  within  500  feet  of 
which  Japanese  beetles  have  been  found. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  no  larval  in- 
festation has  been  found  in  nurseries  or 
greenhouses  prior  to  the  collection  of 
adult  Japanese  beetles,  either  on  the 
premises  or  in  the  immediate  vicinity, 
these  restrictions  are  being  discontinued, 
with  resulting  economy  of  operation  and 
the  relief  of  nurserymen  and  florists  as 
to  some  of  the  difficulties  of  compliance 
with  the  quarantine  requirements.  They 
do  not,  in  the  opinion  of  the  department, 
involve  increase  in  risk  of  spread  of  the 
beetle. 


WORLD    WHEAT    ACREAGE 


A  reduction  in  world  wheat  acreage 
outside  Russia  and  China  for  1931-32  is 
definitely  in  prospect,  according  to  the 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics. 

Indicated  wheat  acreage  in  19  coun- 
tries, including  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  is  181,865.000  acres  for  1931-32 
compared  with  185,278,000  acres  last 
year.  These  countries  represent  about 
three-fourths  of  the  world  wheat  area 
outside  Russia  and  China.  Acreage  re- 
ductions in  Argentina  and  Australia,  not 
included  in  these  figures,  are  expected. 

World  crop  prospects  are  reported  as 
less  favorable  than  at  this  time  a  year 
ago.  The  condition  of  winter  wheat  in 
the  United  States  is  rated  as  "  excellent," 
but  that  of  spring  wheat  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada  as  "  less  favorable." 
The  condition  of  wheat  in  Europe  is  re- 
ported as  "  apparently  poorer  than  a 
year  ago."  Russian  sowings  are  re- 
ported to  be  much  delayed  as  compared 
with  last  year's. 
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ESTABLISH  NEW  BUREAU 
OF  FARM  ENGINEERING 


Division     Under     Public     Roads     Will 

Become   Major  Unit  of  the 

Department  July  1 


On  July  1  the  division  of  agricultural 
engineering  of  the  Bureau  of  Public 
Roads  will  become  the  Bureau  of  Agri- 
cultural Engineering.  Secretary  Hyde 
has  appointed  as  chief  of  the  new  bureau 
S.  H.  McCrory,  who  has  been  head  of  the 
division  of  agricultural  engineering.  Mr. 
McCrory  has  been  with  the  department 
since  1906. 

"  The  importance  of  sound  engineering 
practice  as  a  factor  in  modern  agricul- 
ture has  made  the  creation  of  a  new 
bureau  necessary,"  Secretary  Hyde  said 
in  announcing  the  appointment.  "Agri- 
cultural engineering  is  one  of  the  young- 
er professions  and  its  importance  is 
steadily  increasing.  The  engineering  work 
of  the  department  has  dealt  with  irri- 
gation, drainage,  soil-erosion  control, 
farm  mechanical  equipment,  and  farm 
structures.  .  The  high  efficiency  of  Ameri- 
can agriculture  has  been  in  a  great 
measure  the  result  of  the  rapid  develop- 
ment of  farm  machinery,  and  agricul- 
tural engineering  has  been  instrumental 
in  this  development. 

Engineering  Problems  on  Farms  Increase 

"  The  growing  problem  of  the  preven- 
tion and  control  of  soil  erosion  has 
opened  an  important  field  for  the  agri- 
cultural engineer.  Agricultural  engi- 
neers of  the  department  have  taken  a 
large  part  in  the  development  of  the  irri- 
gation and  drainage  practices  of  to-day. 
The  improvement  of  farm  structures  is 
another  field  that  is  of  growing  impor- 
tance. 

"  With  all  these  activities  expanding, 
it  has  been  deemed  highly  desirable," 
the  Secretary  continued,  "that  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  include  in  its 
organization  a  strong  agricultural  en- 
gineering bureau.  It  is  hoped  to  make 
the  new  bureau  serve  the  needs  of  the 
family  farm,  rather  than  the  more  spec- 
tacular mass-production  farm." 

The  new  bureau  will  carry  on  the  cur- 
rent activities  of  the  old  division.  Farm 
mechanical  equipment  studies  will  con- 
tinue to  be  emphasized.  These  activities 
will  center  for  the  present  on  such  work 
as  developing  machinery  to  combat  crop 
pests,  like  the  European  corn  borer,  in- 
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vestigations  designed  to  improve  machin- 
ery for  distributing  fertilizer,  and  ex- 
perimental studies  of  cotton  ginning. 
The  engineering  studies  dealing  with  the 
control  of  erosion  will  be  pushed  for- 
ward as  rapidly  as  possible. 


The  husker-shredder  is  effective  in 
combating  the  spread  of  the  European 
corn  borer,  provided  it  is  adjusted  prop- 
erly and  is  operated  carefully.  Study 
of  husker-shredders  in  borer-infested 
regions  revealed  that  under  favorable 
conditions  from  95  to  98  per  cent  of  the 
borers  were  killed  in  the  shredder.  Tests 
showed  that  fodder  cut  in  4-inch  lengths 
left  4.5  per  cent  of  borers  alive  in  the 
stover,  while  if  cut  in  i^-inch  lengths 
only  one-half  of  1  per  cent  of  the  borers 
were  found  alive.  If  more  than  2  per 
cent  remain  in  the  stored  fodder  they 
constitute  a  source  of  increased  infesta- 
tion. 


Bulk  handling  of  grain  is  steadily  re- 
placing the  marketing  of  grain  in  sacks 
in  the  Pacific  Coast  States,  say  grain- 
marketing  specialists  of  the  Bureau  of 
Agricultural  Economics. 


ENGLUND  REVIEWS  CROP 
CREDIT  AT  INSTITUTE 


Says  Strong  Credit  Institutions  and  Good 

Farm  Management  Needed 

for  Cheaper  Loans 


Stronger  credit  institutions,  better 
farm  management,  and  education  for  mu- 
tual responsibility  and  collective  action 
among  farmers  are  necessary  to  improve 
production  credit  in  agriculture,  accord- 
ing to  an  address  prepared  by  Eric  Eng- 
luncl,  Assistant  Chief,  Bureau  of  Agri- 
cultural Economics,  and  read  in  his  ab- 
sence June  11  at  the  American  Institute 
of  Cooperation,  Manhattan,  Kans. 

Reviewing  the  damage  to  farm  credit 
in  recent  years,  Mr.  England  said : 

"  Since  1920  approximately  6,000  banks 
have  failed,  most  of  them  in  agricultural 
districts.  Bank  failures  reached  a  peak 
in  1930(,  so  that  this  important  source  of 
production  credit  is  seriously  impaired. 
The  drought  of  1930  partly  or  wholly  de- 
stroyed the  crops  in  many  areas,  obliter- 
ating a  principal  form  of  security  for 
loans.  Agricultural  credit  corporations 
and  livestock  loan  companies  have  been 
organized  in  large  numbers  in  the  last 
few  years.  Many  of  them  have  been  suc- 
cessful, many  others  have  been  forced 
into  liquidation.  Paralleling  these  diffi- 
culties among  financial  institutions  has 
been  the  insolvency  of  thousands  of  farm- 
ers who  have  lost  their  possessions 
through  foreclosure  and  bankruptcy." 

Resulting  from  these  reverses,  he 
pointed  out,  efforts  have  been  made  to 
improve  banking  institutions.  The  unit 
banks  are  being  strengthened  through 
stricter  legal  requirements  and  more  ade- 
quate supervision,  and  experiments  in 
multiple  banking  have  gained  significant 
headway  in  agricultural  regions. 

Mr.  Englund  expressed  the  belief  that 
"  the  agricultural  credit  corporation  and 
the  livestock  loan  company  are  destined 
to  play  an  increasingly  important  part  in 
the  field  of  farm  finance." 

The  drought  of  1930,  he  said,  combined 
with  Federal  and  State  laws  making 
available  funds  for  the  capitalization  of 
credit  corporations  and  livestock  loan 
companies,  has  given  impetus  to  the  de- 
velopment of  this  type  of  institution. 
There  are  now  about  330  credit  corpora- 
tions and  livestock  loan  companies  in  the 
United  States.  Cooperative  marketing 
associations  have  pioneered  with  credit 
corporations,  particularly  in  the  Cotton 
Belt. 

Mr.  Englund  emphasized  the  need  for 
those  improvements  in  credit  which  de- 
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pend  on  individual  farms  as  going  busi- 
ness concerns.  "  Every  credit  institu- 
tion." he  said,  "  must  take  into  account 
risks  inherent  in  the  business  it  would 
finance.  In  farming,  these  risks  are  due 
not  only  to  the  unavoidable  uncertain- 
ties to  which  farming  in  a  region  is  sub- 
jected but  also  to  faulty  credit  manage- 
ment and  to  the  moral  risk  inseparably 
associated  with  the  individual  borrower. 
Every  advancement  in  scientific  fanning 
and  in  farm  organization  and  manage- 
ment that  results  in  greater  net  income 
and  in  a  more  dependable  flow  of  in- 
come, strengthens  the  farmer  as  a  credit 
risk  and  gives  to  the  credit  institutions 
a  better  chance  to  meet  his  needs  for 
production  credit." 


NEW  HAIL  INSURANCE  PROPOSED 


The  proposal  that  hail  insurance  poli- 
cies for  farmers  should  carry  a  20  per 
cent  loss  deductible  clause  instead  of  the 
5  per  cent  minimum  loss  clause  now  com- 
monly used  and  that  the  total  insurance 
in  the  policy  should  apply  on  the  other  SO 
per  cent  of  the  crop,  was  made  by  V.  N. 
Talgren  of  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics,  addressing  the  International 
Conference  of  Hail  Insurance  Commis- 
sioners at  Denver,  Colo..  June  1. 

"  Such  a  hail  insurance  policy,  with 
the  cost  of  insurance  duly  reflecting  the 
savings  to  the  insurance  organization, 
would  be  an  advantageous  buy  for  the 
farmer,"  Mr.  Yalgren  believes.  "It 
would  enable  him  to  obtain  and  carry 
substantial  protection  against  all  severe 
cases  of  hail  damage  at  a  cost  represent- 
ing a  fraction  of  what  it  now  costs  him 
to  carry  hail  protection  with  a  5  per  cent 
or  10  per  cent  minimum  loss  clause. 
Cases  of  damage  falling  below  20  per 
cent,  or  even  25  per  cent,  of  the  crop  can 
normally  be  borne  by  the  individual  with- 
out serious  distress." 


WORLD    PRODUCES    RECORD    SUGAR   CROP 


A  world  record  in  cane  and  beet  sugar 
production  was  established  in  the  1930- 
31  season,  with  a  crop  estimated  at  31,- 
506,000  short  tons,  as  compared  with  the 
previous  record  world  crop  of  30.671.000 
short  tons  in  1928-29,  according  to  the 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics. 

The  bureau  says  that  the  plan  to  limit 
exports  from  important  sugar  producing 
countries  is  the  outstanding  feature  of 
the  current  world  sugar  situation,  but 
that  Cuba  is  as  yet  the  only  producing 
country  to  limit  actual  production  in  con- 
nection with  controlling  exports. 

The  record  world  crop  is  attributed 
largely  to  sharp  increases  in  beet  suear 
production.  Record  world  stocks  "of 
sugar,  unusually  low  prices  for  raw 
sugar,  and  a  check  in  the  upward  trend 
in  world  sugar  consumption  are  other 
features  of  the  current  situation. 


Sales  during  the  past  winter  of  new 
turpentine  cups  of  all  types  for  use  in 
the  season  of  1931-32  amounted  to  onlv 
1,085,000  or  108%  "  crops  "  of  10.000  cups 
each.  This  is  approximately  10  per  cent 
of  the  number  sold  for  the  last  season 
(1930-31),  and  is  the  smallest  number 
sold  for  any  season  for  which  the  depart- 
ment has  collected  this  information. 


farmers'  Insurance  Should  Cover 
Only  Major  Risks,  Says  Economist 


The  increasing  tendency  of  insurance 
companies  to  cover  trifling  farm  hazards 
adds  needlessly  to  the  cost  of  farmers' 
insurance  and  accounts  partly  for  the 
serious  underinsurance  of  agriculture, 
declared  Y.  N.  Yalgren,  of  the  Bureau  of 
Agricultural  Economics,  addressing  the 
American  Institute  of  Cooperation,  Man- 
hattan, Kans.,  June  11. 

"  Only  by  efficiently  managed  insurance 
organization,  with  the  coverage  limited 
to  cases  of  more  substantial  and  burden- 
some loss,"  Mr.  Yalgren  stated,  "  can  the 
cost  of  insurance  for  agriculture  be  kept 
low.  Only  thus  can  it  be  made  possible 
for  farmers  to  carry  in  reasonable 
amounts  all  the  forms  of  insurance  pro- 
tection they  urgently  need." 

Mr.  Yalgren  cited  various  surveys 
showing  that  "  farmers  as  a  class  are  dis- 
tressingly underinsured."  This  applies 
especially  to  Are  and  windstorm  insur- 
ance in  the  Cotton  Belt,  automobile  col- 
lision and  property  damage,  and  life,  ac- 
cident, and  health  insurance.  A  pressing 
need,  he  said,  is  for  insurance  against 
heavy  damage  or  destruction  of  growing 
crops.  "Adequate  insurance  protection 
for  the  crop  producer."  Mr.  Yalgren  de- 
clared, "  calls  for  a  comprehensive  crop 
policy  that  protects  against  heavy  loss 
from  causes  clearly  beyond  the  control  of 
the  farmer.  The  only  form  of  crop  in- 
surance generally  available  to  the  farmer 
is  insurance  against  loss  or  damage  by 
hail." 


Cotton  and  Milk  Lead  in  Cash 

Returns  to  American  Farmers 


A  group  of  urbanites  were  asked  to 
name  the  most  important  farm  product 
from  the  standpoint  of  cash  income. 

"  YYheat !"  they  replied.  "  The  news- 
papers are  full  of  it." 

"  That's  wrong.  Cotton  is  first.  What's 
next  ? " 

"Wheat?"  they  said. 

"  Wrong  asain.  Milk  is  next.  Whafs 
third?" 

"  Wheat ! " 

"  Still  wrong.  Hogs  are  next,  then 
cattle  and  calves,  then  eggs  and  chick- 
ens." 

"Eggs  and  chicken  ahead  of  wheat?" 

"  The  cash  income  from  eggs  and  chick- 
ens, 5-year  1925-1929  average,  was  $813.- 
445,000,  or  8.13  per  cent  of  the  cash  in- 
come from  all  farm  commodities.  The 
cash  income  from  wheat  averaged  $790.- 
129,000,  or  7.89  per  cent  of  the  total," 
says  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Eco- 
nomics. 

Practically  60  per  cent  of  farmers'  cash 
income  from  agricultural  products  is  re- 
ceived from  cotton,  milk,  hogs,  cattle, 
calves,  eggs,  and  chickens.  Cotton  and 
milk  vie  for  first  place  as  cash  income 
products,  the  income  from  cotton  lint 
and  seed  being  estimated  at  Sl.460.107.000 
as  an  average  for  the  5-year  period  1925- 
1929,  or  14.59  per  cent  of  the  cash  income 
from  all  farm  commodities,  and  the  cash 
income  from  milk  at  $1,453,646,000,  or 
14.52  per  cent  of  the  total.     The  5-year 


average  total  is  computed  at  $10,008,- 
450,000. 

Hogs,  which  use  most  of  the  com  crop, 
rank  third  in  importance  of  cash  income, 
the  5-year  average  value  being  $1,292,- 
353,000,  or  12.91  per  cent  of  the  total. 
Cattle  and  calves  are  next  with  a  cash 
income  value  of  $1,006,142,000,  or  10.05 
per  cent  of  the  total,  followed  by  eggs 
and  chickens,  and  then  wheat. 

Corn,  sold  as  grain,  truck  crops,  to- 
bacco, wool,  sheep  and  lambs,  miscella- 
neous fruits  and  nuts,  hay,  forest  prod- 
ucts, apples,  and  oats  range  next  in  de- 
scending order  of  importance  as  cash- 
income  products.  Xo  other  individual 
product  contributes  as  much  as  1  per 
cent  to  the  total  cash  income. 


EUROPEAN  DOMESTIC  WHEAT  REDUCED 


Diminishing  supplies  of  domestic  wheat 
in  Europe,  a  continued  fair  demand  for 
fruit,  dullness  in  cotton,  and  heavy  sup- 
plies of  pork  are  features  of  the  foreign 
agricultural  situation  affecting  the  de- 
mand for  American  farm  products,  ac- 
cording to  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics. 

"Continental  European  demand  for 
wheat  improved  considerably  during 
May,"  says  the  bureau.  "  Supplies  of 
domestic  grain  are  now  indicated  to  be 
unusually  low  in  practically  all  European 
countries,  and  there  is  some  reason  to 
believe  that  the  true  extent  of  the  re- 
duction is  not  yet  fully  realized.  France 
and  Germany  have  liberalized  consider- 
ably their  regulations  governing  the  util- 
ization of  imported  wheat.  In  Japan 
there  was  increased  interest  in  American 
wheat  the  latter  part  of  May." 


GRADE  LAMB  TO  MEET  TRADE  DEMAND 


The  grading  '  of  dressed  lamb  accord- 
ing to  department  standards,  a  new  serv- 
ice in  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Eco- 
nomics, has  been  introduced  at  St.  Louis. 
Mo.,  Detroit.  Mich..  Buffalo.  X.  Y.,  and 
Erie.  Pa. 

The  guaranty  of  quality  carried  by  the 
Federal  grade  stamp  on  beef  has  pop- 
ularized that  feature,  say  the  meat-grad- 
ing specialists,  and  created  a  demand 
from  the  trade  for  a  service  that  will 
make  possible  the  same  confidence  in 
buying  lamb.  The  Bureau  of  Agricul- 
tural Economics  hopes  to  extend  the  new 
service  to  places  where  the  need  is  most 
urgent  and  ultimately  to  install  it  in 
all  the  cities  that  now  have  the  beef- 
grading  service. 

The  stamp  used  in  grading  lamb,  like 
that  used  in  grading  beef,  was  made  by 
J.  F.  Barghausen,  technologist  of  the  bu- 
reau. Operating  by  means  of  a  roller, 
this  stamp  places  the  grade  designation 
on  each  side  of  the  back  bone,  the  full 
length  of  the  carcass,  so  that  the  grade 
is  indicated  on  each  retail  cut. 


B.  A.  E.   GRADES   PACKAGED   MEATS 


Packaged  meats  labeled  with  the  depart- 
ment certificate  of  quality  is  the  latest 
innovation  in  retail  meats.  Retail  sales 
under  this  new  system,  which  is  used  by 
a  group  of  85  food  stores  in  Xew  York, 
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were  reported  to  have  increased  from  20 
to  40  per  cent. 

The  meat  is  examined  at  a  central 
plant,  where  each  wholesale  cut  is 
stamped  with  the  appropriate  U.  S.  grade. 
Each  cut  is  placed  in  a  sanitary  package 
or  carton  covered  with  a  transparent 
wrapper  and  labeled  so  the  consumer 
may  see  at  a  glance  the  Government  cer- 
tificate of  quality.  The  packages  are 
then  placed  in  a  special  refrigerated  con- 
tainer and  distributed  among  retail 
stores.  This  innovation  is  an  extension 
of  the  beef  grading  and  stamping  service 
inaugurated  by  the  Bureau  of  Agricul- 
tural Economics  several  years  ago. 


FARM   REAL   ESTATE   TAXES   DECLINE 


Average  taxes  an  acre  on  farm  real 
estate  declined  slightly  in  1930  compared 
to  1929,  the  first  decline  in  the  17  years 
of  record,  according  to  the  Bureau  of 
Agricultural  Economics. 

The  net  decrease  for  the  United  States 
averaged  1  point  in  the  index  or  approxi- 
mately 40  cents  per  $100  of  tax.  The  in- 
dex figure  is  placed  at  249  for  the  year 
1930,  compared  with  250  in  1929,  the  year 
1913  being  used  as  a  base  of  100'. 

The  bureau  points  out,  however,  that 
because  prices  of  farm  products  and  val- 
ues of  farm  real  estate  have  gone  down 
more  than  taxes  in  the  past  year,  farm 
real  estate  taxes  are  relatively  higher 
than  they  were  a  year  ago.  Tax  changes 
for  last  year  ranged  from  an  average  de- 
cline of  12  points  in  the  East  North  Cen- 
tral States  to  an  increase  of  7  points  in 
the  New  England  States. 

The  bureau  says  that  in  1913  the  av- 
erage farm  tax  rate  was  68  cents  on  $100 
of  full  valuation,  i.  e.,  the  probable  mar- 
ket value  of  the  land ;  in  1924  it  was 
$1.22 ;  in  1927,  $1.37 ;  in  1928,  $1.43 ;  and 
in  1929,  $1.46.  Because  of  the  8  per  cent 
decline  in  land  values,  taxes  in  1930  were 
materially  more  than  $1.50  on  $100'  of  full 
valuation. 


GIVE  THE  OLD  HEN  A  RIDE 


"  Give  the  old  hen  a  ride — to  market " 
advocates  a  new  department  poster  which 
is  being  prepared  for  distribution  to 
poultry  organizations,  extension  workers, 
and  veterinarians.  The  old  hen  herself, 
taking  her  last  ride  (on  a  truck),  is  por- 
trayed as  she  leaves  the  farm.  After 
outliving  her  usefulness  as  a  profitable 
layer,  she  is  more  susceptible  to  tuber- 
culosis than  her  younger  sisters,  the 
poster  shows,  and  should  be  marketed  to 
safeguard  the  health  of  the  poultry  flock 
and  other  livestock,  especially  swine,  on 
the  farm. 


Legislation,  if  properly  enforced,  is 
the  most  effective  method  of  dealing  with 
the  sheep-killing  dog  problem,  although 
dog-proof  fences  for  night  pastures  help 
to  prevent  losses  to  flock  owners,  says 
the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry.  Several 
States  have  laws  that  give  reasonable 
protection  to  sheep  owners,  but  dog  laws 
may  fail  in  their  purpose  if  enforcement 
is  lax. 


To  Consider  Proposed  Changes 

in  Quarantine  on  Grain  Rust 


At  the  public  hearing  on  June  9  to 
discuss  revision  of  the  quarantine  on 
black  stem  rust  of  grain,  the  desirability 
of  establishing  a  permit  system,  under 
which  Federal  permits  would  be  issued 
authorizing  the  shipment  of  immune  va- 
rieties of  barberry  and  Mahonia  plants 
into  or  between  the  13  barberry  eradi- 
cation States,  was  considered.  The  pro- 
posed changes  will  be  submitted  to  Sec- 
retary Hyde  for  his  approval. 

The  present  quarantine  prohibits  the 
shipment  of  barberry  and  Mahonia 
plants  from  the  Eastern,  Southern,  and 
Western  States  into  13  grain-growing 
States  engaged  in  barberry  eradication ; 
Colorado,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Minne- 
sota, Michigan,  Montana,  Nebraska, 
North  Dakota,  Ohio,  South  Dakota,  Wis- 
consin, and  Wyoming.  The  change  un- 
der discussion  at  the  hearing  would 
provide  for  including  the  13  barberry 
eradication  States  with  the  35  now 
quarantined  and  restricting  interstate 
shipments  of  these  plants  between  and 
among  the  States  which  are  now  eradi- 
cating barberries.  . 


Theodore  D.  Hammatt  to  Join 

Grain  Futures  Administration 


Theodore  D.  Hammatt  has  been  ap- 
pointed senior  marketing  specialist  in 
the  Grain  Futures  Administration.  Mr. 
Hammatt  is  a  graduate  of  Williams  Col- 
lege. He  was  president  of  the  Crosby 
Roller  Milling  Co.,  Topeka,  Kans.,  for 
several  years,  and  since  1914  has  been  en- 
gaged in  public  work.  From  1919  to  1923 
he  was  chief  statistician  and  special  as- 
sistant secretary  to  the  Kansas  State 
Board  of  Agriculture.  In  1923  he  was 
appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
Herbert  Hoover,  to  assist  in  the  Survey 
of  World  Trade  in  Agricultural  Products. 
Following  completion  of  the  survey,  he 
was  placed  in  charge  of  the  grain  and 
flour  section  of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign 
and  Domestic  Commerce,  which  position 
he  left  to  come  to  the  department.  He  is 
author  of  several  publications  dealing 
with  grain  marketing  and  export  trade. 

His  duties  in  the  Grain  Futures  Ad- 
ministration are  to  handle  the  statistical 
and  analytical  work  as  it  pertains  to 
future  trading  and  the  grain  markets  in 
general. 


EROSION    GREAT    DESTROYER    OF    SOIL 


Sheet  erosion,  the  unending  process 
which  steals  a  part  of  the  topsoil  every 
time  there  is  rain  enough  for  water  to 
run  downhill,  is  a  major  cause  of  land 
depreciation,  H.  H.  Bennett,  soil  scientist 
of  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  and  Soils, 
said  June  3  at  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  American  Forestry  Association  at 
Asheville,  N.  C. 

"  Sheet  erosion  is  much  more  wide- 
spread than  gully  washing,  but  it  is 
more  gradual  and  less  noticeable,"  Mr. 
Bennett  said.     "  Excessive  washing  has 


virtually  destroyed  more  than  17,000,000 
acres  of  formerly  tilled  land  in  this 
country,  but  there  is  a  vastly  larger 
area  whose  surface  soil  is  slowly  but 
constantly  being  washed  thinner  and 
thinner  by  every  rain.  The  washing 
away  of  the  topsoil  is  rapidly  lessening 
the  productivity  of  our  land. 

"  Our  country-wide  yields  are  not  in- 
creasing, even  with  all  the  research  and 
extension  services  working  toward  this 
end ;  indeed,  crop  yields  are  decreasing 
in  many  localities.  The  better  soils  are 
largely  in  use.  In  many  parts  of  the 
country  the  area  of  these  is  being  di- 
minished through  erosion ;  more  and 
more  of  these  better  lands  are  being 
converted   into   inferior   lands." 


DON'T   EXPERIMENT   WITH   MUSHROOMS 


Because  of  the  many  casualties  result- 
ing from  the  use  of  fungi  as  food  by  per- 
sons unfamiliar  with  these  plants,  Vera 
K.  Charles,  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  In- 
dustry, warns  amateurs  against  experi- 
menting with  wild  mushrooms  unless 
they  are  absolutely  certain  of  the  iden- 
tity of  the  species.  Most  of  the  so-called 
tests  for  distinguishing  poisonous  and 
edible  species  of  mushrooms  are  without 
foundation,  says  Miss  Charles.  There  is 
a  fairly  common  belief  that  mushrooms 
are  poisonous  if  a  silver  coin  placed  in 
the  utensil  in  which  they  are  cooked  tar- 
nishes. Another  mistaken  idea  is  that 
mushrooms  which  peel  easily  are  edible. 
The  notion  that  soaking  or  boiling  poison- 
ous mushrooms  in  salt  water  will  render 
them  harmless  is  likewise  erroneous. 


WINTER  LEGUME  ACREAGE  GROWS 


As  a  result  of  tests  by  State  and  Fed- 
eral experiment  stations,  Cotton  Belt 
farmers  have  greatly  increased  their 
acreage  of  winter  legumes  in  recent  years. 
Austrian  winter  peas,  hairy  vetch,  and 
smooth  vetch  are  the  crops  most  widely 
used.  Crimson  clover,  bur  clover,  sour 
clover,  and  monantha  vetch  are  planted 
in  limited  areas.  Most  of  these  winter 
legumes  are  grown  for  green  manure. 
They  are  plowed  under  in  the  spring  two 
or  three  weeks  before  the  crop  is  planted. 
Roland  McKee,  forage  crops  specialist  of 
the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  says  that 
in  addition  to  enriching  the  soil  these 
legumes  serve  as  a  cover  crop  during  the 
winter  and  prevent  the  washing  of  the 
soil  by  heavy  rains.  Another  point  in 
their  favor  is  that  they  add  organic  mat- 
ter to  the  soil  and  improve  its  physical 
condition. 


The  rots  which  affect  strawberries  in 
the  field,  such  as  gray  mold,  tan,  leather, 
and  hard  rots,  also  affect  berries  in  tran- 
sit, where  they  are  more  costly.  An- 
other rot  is  not  found  in  the  field,  but 
develops  only  in  transit.  This  rot  causes 
collapse  of  the  berry  and  loss  of  juice, 
from  which  it  is  given  the  name  of 
"  leak."  Losses  from  field  rots  are  seri- 
ous, but  not  so  costly  as  rots  in  transit, 
because  these  include  both  the  cost  of 
transportation  and  that  of  picking  and 
packing. 
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CIVIL-SERVICE  EXAMINATIONS 

ELEVATOR  CONDUCTOR  ($1,080  a  year).— To  fill 
vacancies  in  the  departmental  service,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  Competitors  will  be  rated  on 
spelling,  penmanship,  copying  from  plain  copy, 
letter  writing,  arithmetic,  and  on  their  train- 
ing and  experience.  Applicants  must  show 
that  within  the  last  three  years  they  have  had 
at  least  three  months  of  paid  experience 
as  passenger  elevator  conductor,  electric  mo- 
torman,  or  electric  craneman.  Applications 
must  be  on  file  with  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission, Washington,  D.  C,  not  later  than 
July  7,  1931. 

JUNIOR  AGRICULTURAL  ECONOMIST  ($2,000  to 
$2,600  a  year). — To  fill  vacancies  in  the  Bureau 
of  Agricultural  Economics.  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture, for  duty  in  Washington,  D.  C,  or 
in  the  field.  Competitors  will  be  rated  on 
practical  questions  on  each  optional  subject 
chosen,  and  on  a  thesis  or  discussion.  Ap- 
plicants must  show  that  they  have  been  grad- 
uated from  a  college  or  university  of 
recognized  standing  with  a  bachelor's  degree, 
or  must  be  senior  students  in  such  an  institu- 
tion, and  must  have  had  major  courses  in  one 
or  more  of  the  following :  Statistics,  econom- 
ics, agriculture,  and  business  administration. 
Applications  for  junior  agricultural  economist 
(optional  subjects — crop  and  livestock  fore- 
casting, farm  management,  and  transporta- 
tion) must  be  on  file  with  the  Civil  Service 
Commission,  Washington,  D.  C,  not  later  than 
July  7,  1931. 

JUNIOR  FILE  CLERK  ($1,440  a  year);  UNDER  FILE 
CLERK  ($1,260  a  year). — To  fill  vacancies  in  the 
departmental  service.  Washington,  D.  C  The 
duties  will  be  to  assort,  arrange,  prepare  for 
filing  and  file  papers,  index  cards,  cross-refer- 
ence sheets,  or  other  office  records.  Competi- 
tors will  be  rated  on  spelling,  tests  in  index- 
ing and  filing,  and  on  arithmetic  (20  prac- 
tical problems  involving  the  fundamental  op- 
erations, common  and  decimal  fractions  and 
percentage,  and  their  business  application). 
Applicants  for  the  junior  file  clerk  positions 
must  have  had  at  least  one  year's  practical 
experience  in  which  filing  work  predominated. 
Applications  must  be  on  file  with  the  Civil 
Service  Commission.  Washington,  D.  C,  not 
later  than  July  7,  1931. 

SENIOR  AGRICULTURAL  ECONOMIST  ($4,600  to 
$5,400  a  year);  AGRICULTURAL  ECONOMIST  ($3,800 
to  $4,600  a  year)  ;  ASSOCIATE  AGRICULTURAL  ECON- 
OMIST ($3,200  to  $3,800  a  year);  ASSISTANT  AGRI- 
CULTURAL ECONOMIST  ($2,600  to  $3,200  a  year).— 
Optional  subjects  are :  Crop  and  livestock 
forecasting,  farm  finance,  farm  management, 
foreign  competition  and  demand,  and  market- 
ing (livestock,  wool,  fruits  and  vegetables,  or 
cotton).      To   fill  vacancies  in   the   Bureau   of 


CHANGES  IN  MAILING  LISTS 

The  Office  of  Information  announces  the  following  changes  in  mailing  lists 

Established 


Key 

Bureau 

Title  of  list 

Number 
of  names 

FXS-4A.      . 

477 

FPRL-1 

do.     

Farm  population  and  rural  life  activities  (col- 
laborators, etc.). 

Farm  population  and  rural  life  activities 
(foreign) . 

Farm  population  and  rural  life  activities  (teach- 
ers, etc.). 

Farm  population  and  rural  life  activities  (sociol- 
ogists, etc.). 

FPRL-l-F... 
FPRL-9    .... 

do 

do.     

14 

FPRL-3 

do 

I-WPN. 

IBC-FE... 

ICS-FE 

I-MB 

do 

do 

do 

do . 

Daily  papers  issuing  farmers'  edition 

County  seat  papers  issuing  farmers'  edition 

295 
54 

I-PLP 

Page,  Line,  and  Paragraph   (department  ad- 
dresses) . 

I-SOIL 

do... 

._.-  do.   

I-SOIL-F.__ 

IST-FE 

do.   

Small-town  papers  issuing  farmers'  edition 

TOB-3 

Agricultural  Economics 

do-     

TOB-22..    - 

1,132 

8  

Plant  Quarantine  and  Control  Ad- 
ministration. 

71 .. 

71-F 

do 

344 

Range  management  (livestock  officials,  etc.) 

Range  management  (botany  and  agronomy  de- 
partments of  colleges). 

355-A 

493 

—.do 

19 
31,971 

494. 

do 

Commercial  tree  surgeons  in  the  United  States.. 

Discontinued 


RB 

Biological  Survey 

Information 

2,611 

385 

I\G-FE 

nsr-CM 

45 

IN-MA 

do 

58 

440       

6,983 
179 

do 

Agricultural  Economics.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, for  duty  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  or  in 
the  field.  Competitors  will  not  be  required 
to  report  for  examination  at  any  place,  but 
will  be  rated  on  their  education  and  experi- 
ence, and  on  a  published  writing,  thesis,  or 
discussion.  Applicants  must  have  been  grad- 
uated from  a  college  or  university  of  recog- 
nized standing  with  a  bachelor's  degree  and 
the  completion  of  at  least  118  semester  hours 
of  credit.  Certain  specified  education  and  ex- 
perience is  required.  Applications  must  be  on 
file  with  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  not  later  than  July  2,  1931. 

Full  information  on  these  examinations 
may  be  obtained  from  the  United  States  Civil 
service  Commission,  Washington,  D.  C,  or 
from  the  secretary  of  the  United  States'  Civil 
Service  Board  of  Examiners  at  the  post  office 
or  customhouse  in  any  city. 


Articles    and   Written   Addresses    By 

Department  People  in  Outside 

Publications 

Animal  Industry 

HALL,  M.  C. — A  civil  service  status  for  State 

veterinarians  and  their  staffs.     North  Amer. 

Yet.,  vol.  12,  No.  6,  pp.  7-8,  10,  June.  1931. 
Cooperation  among  practitioners.    Vet. 

Med.,    vol.    26,    No.    6,    pp.    208-209,    June, 

1931. 
State  medicine.     Jour.  Amer.  Yet,  Med. 

Assoc,   vol.   78    (n.   s.  voL   31,   No.   5),   pp. 

624-626),  May,   1931. 

•  The  use  of  drugs  in  the  treatment  of 


diseases  caused  by  nematode  and  trematode 
worms.  11.  Internatl.  Yet.  Cong.  (London, 
1930),  vol.  3,  Rep.  Sect.  Meet.,  pp.  291-301, 
1931. 

The  use  of  drugs  in  the  treatment  of 

diseases  caused  by  worms.  Ind.  Jour.  Yet. 
Sci.  and  Animal  Husb.,  vol.  1,  No.  1,  pp. 
35-45,   March,    1931. 


Veterinary  medicine  as  a  learned  pro- 
fession. North  Amer.  Yet.,  vol.  12,  No.  5, 
pp.  6-8,   May,  1931. 

Mcintosh,  allex. — The  brown  dog  tick. 
North  Am.  Yet.,  vol.  12,  No.  6,  pp.  37-41. 
June,    1931. 

Schoexixg,  H.  W. — Prophylactic  vaccination 
of  dogs  against  rabies.  Jour.  Amer.  Yet. 
Med.  Assoc,  vol.  78  (n.  s.  vol.  31,  No.  5), 
pp.  703-707,   May,   1931. 


Weight,  W.  H.,  BOzicevich,  John,  and  Un- 
derwood, P.  C. — Critical  tests  of  miscella- 
neous drugs  as  anthelmintics  for  ascarids, 
whipworms,  and  nodular  worms  of  swine. 
North  Amer.  Yet.,  vol.  12,  No.  6,  pp.  27-35, 
June,   1931. 

Wright,  W.  H. — Symptoms  and  treatment  of 
common  gastro-intestinal  parasites  of  the 
horse.  Yet.  Bui..  Wash.  vol.  25,  No.  2, 
pp.   106-111,   April,   1931. 

Chemistry  and  Soils 

Amblee,  J.  A.,  and  Byall,  S. — Measurement  of 
color  in  solutions  of  white  sugars.  Indus. 
Engin.  Chem.,  vol.  3,  No.  2,  pp.  135-136, 
April,   1931. 

Balch,  R.  T. — Measurement  of  turbidity  with 
a  spectrophotometer  with  especial  reference 
to  sugar-house  products.  Indus.  Engin. 
Chem.,  vol.  3,  No.  2,  pp.  124-127,  April, 
1931. 

Bbeweb,  A.  K.,  and  Kueck,  P.  D. — Chemical 
action  in  the  glow  discharge.  VI.  The  oxida- 
tion of  carbon  monoxide.  Jour.  Phys.  Chem., 
vol.  35,  No.  5.  pp.  1281-1292,  May,  1931. 

Chemical  action  in  the  glow  discharge, 

VII.  The  dissociation  and  oxidation  of  meth- 
ane. Jour.  Phrs.  Chem.,  vol.  35,  No.  5,  pp. 
1293-1302.  May.   1931. 

Browx,  H.  R.— Dust  explosion  hazards  en- 
countered in  fire  fighting.  Fire  Prevention 
Yearbook,   1930. 

Bbcnauer,  Stephen,  Jeffebsox,  M.  E.,  Eji- 
mett,  P.  H.,  and  Hexdbicks,  S.  B. — Equi- 
libria in  the  iron-nitrogen  system.  Jour. 
Amer.  Chem.  Soc,  vol.  53,  No.  5,  p.  1778, 
May,   1931. 

Byall,  S.,  and  Ambleb,  J.  A. — Impurities  in 
white  sugars.  I.  Determination  of  phos- 
phorus. Indus.  Engin.  Chem.,  vol.  3,  No.  2, 
pp.   136-137,  April,    1931. 

Carter,  R.  H. — Determination  of  barium  fluo- 
silicate  spray  residue.  Indus.  Ensin.  Chem., 
vol.  3.  No.  2.  pp.   146-147,  April,   1931. 

Davis,  R.  H. — Saving  the  soil  is  a  major  prob- 
lem for  farmer  of  to-day.  Weekly  K.  C. 
Star,  vol.  42,  No.  11,  p.  1.  May  13.  1931. 

New   tool   digs   holes   in  field   to  save 

water.  Weekly  K.  C.  Star,  vol.  42,  No.  11. 
p.   3.  May  13.   1931. 

Dilley,   J.   R. — Volume   relations  of  gases  at 

high  pressures.     Chem.   Metall.   Engin.,  vol. 

38.  No.  5,  May,  1931. 
Haller,   H.    L. — Rotenone.      XI.   The   relation 

between    insorotenone    and    rotenone.      Jour. 

Amer.   Chem.   Soc.  vol.  53,   No.   2,  pp.   733- 

737,  February,   1931. 
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Jones,  H.  A. — The  decomposition  of  rotenone 
in  solution.  Indus.  Engin.  Chem.,  vol.  23, 
No.  4,   pp.   387-388,  April,   1931. 

Kbane,  J.  C,  and  Hill,  H.  G.— Filterability 
of  raw  cane  sugars.  I.  Effect  of  various 
factors  prior  to  pan-boiling.  II.  Effect  of 
pan-boiling  operations.  Indus.  Engin.  Chem., 
vol.  23,  No.  4,  pp.  421-427,  April,  1931. 

Price,  D.  J. — Spontaneous  heating  and  igni- 
tion of  agricultural  and  industrial  products. 
Internatl.  Fire  Fighters,  vol.  13,  No.  11,  p. 
12,  November,   1930. 

Smith,  C.  M.,  and  Murray,  C.  W. — The  com- 
position of  commercial  calcium  arsenate. 
Indus.  Engin.  Chem.,  vol.  23,  No.  2,  pp.  207- 
208,   February,    1931. 

Wiebb,  R.,  Gaddy,  V.  L.,  and  Heins,  Conrad, 
jr. — The  compressibility  isotherms  of  helium 
at  temperatures  from  —70  to  200°  and  at 
pressures  to  1000  atmospheres.  Jour.  Amer. 
Chem.    Soc,   vol.   53,   No.   5,   p.    1721,   " 


1931. 


May, 


Public  Roads 


Allen,  T.  W. — The  highways  of  the  U.  S.  A. 
Pt.  4,  Roads  &  Road  Construction,  vol.  9, 
No.  100,  pp.  115-118,  April  1,  1931. 

Anderson,  A.  P. — Average  truck  speed  on  122 
paving  jobs  eighteen  miles  an  hour.  South- 
west Builder  &  Contractor,  vol.  77,  No.  1G, 
p.  40,  April  17,  1931. 

Importance  of  good  material  yard  lay- 
out on  concrete  paving  job.  Southwest 
Builder  &  Contractor,  vol.  77,  No.  15,  pp. 
46-47,  April  10,  1931. 

— : Proper  number  of  trucks  for  paving 

job  determined  by  formula.  Southwest 
Builder  &  Contractor,  vol.  77,  No.  17,  pp. 
44-46,  April  24,  1931. 

Bruce,  A.  G. — Soil  classification.  Shire  and 
Munic.  Rec,  vol.  23,  No.  8,  pp.  438-440, 
February  28,  1931. 

— - —    Types  of  surfacing.     Shire  and  Munic. 

Rec,  vol.  23,  No.  9,  pp.  472-473,  March  28, 
1931. 

GroveRj  O.  L. — Bridges  offer  many  traffic  haz- 
ards. Ala.  Highways,  vol.  4,  No.  12,  pp. 
9,  12,  March,  1931. 

MacDonald,  T.  H. — The  practical  application 
of  highway  transport  surveys  to  a  State 
highway  system.  S.  Dak.  Highway  Mag., 
vol.  6,  No.  4,  pp.  10-11,  14,  16,  April,  1931. 

Pauls,  J.  T. — Low  cost  bituminous  treatment 
on  roads  in  the  Western  States,  Part  I  (to 
be  continued).  Amer.  City,  vol.  44,  No.  4, 
pp.   128-131,  April,  1931. 

Rogers,  C.  F. — Advance  planning  of  highway 
grading.  West.  Construct.  News,  vol.  6, 
No.  7,  pp.  180-182,  April  10,  1931. 


The  library  of  the  Office  of  Experiment 
Stations  maintains,  but  for  library  purposes 
only,  a  complete  file  of  all  the  publications 
issued  by  the  State  experiment  stations.  It 
has  recently  received  the  following  new  State 
publications : 

(This  department  has  none  of  these  State  pub- 
lications for  distribution,  but  usually  they  may 
be  obtained  from  the  stations  issuing  them.  For 
convenience  in  writing  to  a  station,  the  postal 
address  point  where  the  station  is  located  in  the 
State  is  given  at  the  end  of  each  of  the  entries 
below.) 

Cost  of  pumping  and  duty  of  water  for  rice  on 
the  Grand  Prairie  of  Arkansas.     B.  S.  Clay- 
ton.     (Arkansas    Sta.    Bui.    261,    48    pp.,    2 
figs.     May,  1931.)      Fayetteville. 
An  economic  survey  of  the  Los  Angeles  milk 
market.     L.  Spencer.      (California  Sta.  Bui. 
513,  106  pp.,  10  figs.     May,  1931.)     Berkeley. 
Connecticut    State    entomologist,    thirtieth    re- 
port,   1930.      W.    E.    Britton.       (Connecticut 
State  Sta.  Bui.  327,  pp.  451-582,  20  pis.,  7 
figs.     April,  1931.)     New  Haven. 
University  of  Florida,  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station,    report    for    the    fiscal    year    ending 
June  30,   1930.     W.  Newell.     137  +  viii  pp., 
8  figs.     [1930.]     Gainesville. 
Cotton  price-quality  relationships  in  local  mar- 
kets of  Louisiana.     C.  C.  Farrington.    (Louis- 
iana   Sta.    Bui.    221,    59    pp.,    8    figs.      May, 
1931.)      Baton   Rouge. 
The  swallows,  goatsuckers  and  swifts  of  New 
Jersey.     L.  A.  Hausman.     (New  Jersey  Stas. 
Bui.    520,    32    pp.,    34    figs.      March,    1931.) 
New  Brunswick. 
Blueberry    culture.      C.    S.    Beckwith    and    S. 
Coville.     (New  Jersey  Stas.  Circ.  229,  28  pp., 
21  figs.     April,  1931.)     New  Brunswick. 
Early   Grano    onion    culture.      F.    Garcia    and 
A.  B.  Fife.      (New  Mexico  Sta.  Bui.  193,  15 
pp.,    8    figs.      April,    1931.)       State    College. 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS  ISSUED  BY  THE  DEPARTMENT 

(Please  address  requests  for  these  to  the  Division  of  Publications,  Office  of  Information) 


THE  RED  SPIDER  ON  COTTON  AND  HOW  TO  CONTROL 
IT.  E.  A.  McGregor,  associate  entomologist, 
division  of  tropical,  subtropical,  and  orna- 
mental plant  insects,  Bureau  of  Entomology. 
15  pp.,  illus.  (Farmers'  Bulletin  831F, 
rev.)      April,  1931. 

CLOTHES  MOTHS  AND  THEIR  CONTROL.  E.  A. 
Back,  principal  entomologist  in  charge,  divi- 
sion of  stored-product  insects,  Bureau  of  En- 
tomology. 30  pp.,  illus.  (Farmers' Bulletin 
1353F,  rev.)     June,  1931. 

EGGS  AT  ANY  MEAL.  Lucy  M.  Alexander,  asso- 
ciate specialist  in  foods,  Bureau  of  Home 
Economics  and  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry, 
and  Fanny  Walker  Yeatman,  junior  home 
economics  specialist,  Bureau  of  Home  Eco- 
nomics. 8  pp.,  illus.  (Leaflet  39L,  rev.) 
April,  1931. 

EMERGENCY  LOW-COST  FOOD  SUPPLY  WHICH  WILL 
HELP  PREVENT  PELLAGRA.  ( Supplement  to  The 
Family's  Food  at  Low  Cost.)  Hazel  K.  Stie- 
beling,  senior  food  economist,  Bureau  of 
Home  Economics ;  Miriam  Birdseye,  exten- 
sion nutritionist,  Extension  Service,  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture;  and  Clyde  B. 
Schuman,  director  nutrition  service,  Ameri- 
can Red  Cross.     1  p.     1931. 

NOTICES  OF  JUDGMENT  UNDER  THE  FOOD  AND 
DRUGS  ACT.  Food  and  Drug  Administration. 
pp.  465-504  (N.  J.,  F.  D.  17751-17800.) 
June,  1931  ;  pp.  505-516  (N.  J.,  F.  D.  17801- 
17825.)      June,    1931;   pp.   517-556    (N.   J., 


F.  D.  17826-17875.)      June,  1931;  pp.  557- 

568     (N.    J.,    F.    D.     17876-17900.)      June, 

1931. 
MONTHLY  WEATHER   REVIEW,   Vol.   59,   No.   3.      pp. 

97-137,  illus.     March,  1931. 

Contents : 

Notes  on  lake  levels.     Jesse  W.   Shuman. 

Weather  and  corn  yields.     Wm.  A.  Mattice. 

Relationship  between  precipitation  in  val- 
leys and  on  adjoining  mountains  in  northern 
Utah.     Geo.  D.  Clyde. 

The  green  flash  observed  October  16,  1929, 
at  Little  America  by  members  of  the  Byrd 
antarctic  expedition.     Wm.  C.  Haines. 

A  field  albedometer.     N.  N.  Kalitin. 

Observing  the  weather  at  Mount  Evans, 
Greenland.     Leonard   R.    Schneider. 

Subsoil  moisture  and  crops  for  1931.  Henry 
C.  Snyder. 

Correlation  between  weather  and  Punjab 
wheat.     Abstr.     Earl  B.  Shaw. 

British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science,  1930.     Abstr.     C.  F.  B. 

E.  Kidson  on  average  annual  rainfall  in 
New  Zealand  for  the  period  1891-1925.  Abstr. 
S.  R.  Diettrich. 

Causes  of  flashy  floods  and  mud  floods  in 
Utah.     Repr. 

Physics  of  the  Earth — III :  Meteorology. 
Note.     A.  J.  H. 

The   meteorology    of   the   seventh    cruise   of 

the  Carnegie.     Author's  abstr.     J.  H.  Paul. 


Fertilizer  tests  of  several  soil  types.  T.  L. 
Lyon.  (New  York  Cornell  Sta.  Bui.  520, 
19  pp.,  3  figs.     April,  1931.)      Ithaca. 

Cultivation  experiments  with  certain  vegetable 
crops  on  Long  Island.  H.  C.  Thompson, 
P.  H.  Wessels,  and  H.  S.  Mills.  (New  York 
Cornell  Sta.  Bui.  521,  14  pp.,  1  fig.  April, 
1931.)      Ithaca. 

The  chemical  composition  of  some  chernozem- 
like soils  of  North  Dakota.  T.  H.  Hopper, 
L.  L.  Nesbitt,  and  A.  J.  Pinckney.  (North 
Dakota  Sta.  Bui.  246,  72  pp.,  11  figs.  Febru- 
ary,   1931.)      Fargo. 

Pullorum  disease.  A.  Broerman.  (Ohio  Sta. 
Spec.  Circ.  33,  8  pp.     [1931.])     Wooster. 

The  Bimonthly  Bulletin.  (Ohio  Sta.  Bimo. 
Bui.  150,  pp.  83-119,  12  figs.  May-June, 
1931.)      Wooster. 

Alfalfa-seed  production.  J.  W.  Carlson  and 
G.  Stewart.  (Utah  Sta.  Bui.  226,  54  pp., 
9  figs.     May,  1931.)      Logan. 

A  study  of  natural  reproduction  in  Vermont 
forests  :  I,  The  effect  of  thinning  on  diame- 
ter growth.  G.  P.  Burns  and  W.  E.  White. 
(Vermont  Sta.  Bui.  311,  62  pp.,  27  figs. 
July,  1930.)      Burlington. 

Preparing  samples  of  milk  for  the  methylene 
blue  reduction  test.  H.  B.  Ellenberger  and 
R.  I.  Moody.  (Vermont  Sta.  Bui.  312,  23 
pp.     June,   1930.)      Burlington. 

Variability,  accuracy  and  adaptability  of  some 
common  methods  of  determining  the  keep- 
ing quality  of  milk :  I,  Methods  of  com- 
parison. A.  H.  Robertson  and  J.  M.  Frayer. 
(Vermont  Sta.  Bui.  314,  46  pp.,  12  figs. 
June,    1930.)     Burlington. 

Variability,  accuracy  and  adaptability  of  some 
common  methods  of  determining  the  keeping 
quality  of  milk :  II,  Observations  in  sex- 
tuplicate.  A.  H.  Robertson,  R.  I.  Moody, 
and  J.  M.  Frayer.  (Vermont  Sta.  Bui.  315, 
39  pp.,  24  figs.     June,   1930.)      Burlington. 

Variability,  accuracy  and  adaptability  of  some 
common  methods  of  determining  the  keeping 
quality  of  milk :  III,  Observations  at  dif- 
ferent temperatures  and  at  successive  in- 
tervals on  the  same  sample.  A.  H.  Robert- 
son and  J.  M.  Frayer.  (Vermont  Sta.  Bui. 
316,  55  pp.,  18  figs.  June,  1930.)  Bur- 
lington. 

Variability,  accuracy  and  adaptability  of  some 
common  methods  of  determining  the  keeping 
quality  of  milk :  IV,  Correlation  studies. 
A.  H.  Robertson  and  J.  M.  Frayer.  (Ver- 
mont Sta.  Bui.  317,  154  pp.,  70  figs.  June, 
1930.)      Burlington. 

Variability,  accuracy  and  adaptability  of  some 
common  methods  of  determining  the. keeping 
quality  of  milk :  V,  The  broader  aspects  of 
variability.  A.  H.  Robertson  and  J.  M. 
Frayer.  (Vermont  Sta.  Bui.  318,  54  pp., 
58   figs.      June,    1930.)      Burlington. 

Fortv-third  annual  report,  1929-1930.  J.  L. 
Hills.  (Vermont  Sta.  Bui.  319,  24  pp. 
July,   1930.)      Burlington. 

Commercial  fertilizers.  L.  S.  Walker  and  E. 
F.  Boyce.  (Vermont  Sta.  Bui.  320,  24  pp. 
July,  '1930.)      Burlington. 


Commercial  feeding  stuffs.  L.  S.  Walker  and 
E.  F.  Boyce.  (Vermont  Sta.  Bui.  321,  43 
pp.     November,  1930.)      Burlington. 

Agricultural  seed.  A.  S.  Lutman.  Fifteen 
years  of  agricultural  seed  inspection.  J. 
L.  Hills.  (Vermont  Sta.  Bui.  322,  20  pp. 
November,  1930.)      Burlington. 

A  half  century  of  fertilizer  control  in  Ver- 
mont. J.  L.  HiUs.  (Vermont  Sta.  Bui. 
323,  40  pp.,  5  figs.  December,  1930.)  Bur- 
lington. 

A  third  of  a  century  of  feeding-stuff  inspec- 
tion. J.  L.  Hills.  (Vermont  Sta.  Bui.  324, 
48  pp.,  10  figs.  December,  1930.)  Bur- 
lington. 

The  production  of  high  quality  milk :  III, 
Electric  cooling  versus  ice  cooling.  J.  A. 
Newlander.  (Vermont  Sta.  Bui.  326,  14 
pp.,    4   figs.     April,    1931.)      Burlington. 


PRINCIPAL  LIBRARY  ACCESSIONS 


Agriculture 

Illinois.  University.  College  of  agricul- 
ture.     Agricultural    extension     service. 

Illinois   progress   inventories.     Urbana,    111., 

1929. 
Rhine     Province.     Landwirtschaftskammer 

fur  die  Rheinprovinz.     Die  rheinische  land- 

wirtschaft.     Bonn,  Kollen,  1930. 
West    Indian    conference    of   agricultural 

officers,  1930.    Proceedings.    Port-of-Spain, 

1931. 
Woodward,  C.  R.     Agriculture  in  New  Jersey. 

New  York,  American  historical  society,  1930. 
Domestic  Animals 
Bianchini,  Bruno.     L'evoluzione  della  zootec- 

nia  atti-averso  i   secoli.     Compendio  storico 

e  bibliografico.  Terni,  Stabilimenti  poligrafici 

alterocca,   1930. 
Patten,   B.    M.     The   embryology   of   the   pig. 

Ed.  2.     Philadelphia,  Blakiston's,   1931. 
Smith,    H.    J.     Making    the    goat    dairy    pay. 

Memphis,  Tenn.,  The  Author,  1931. 

Poultry 

Robinson,  J.  H.  Poultry  possibilities  for  all 
people,  all  places,  and  all  purposes.  Han- 
over, Pa.,  Everybodys  poultry  magazine, 
1930. 

Engineering 

American  society  of  mechanical  engineers. 
Rules  for  the  construction  of  stationary 
steam  boilers  known  and  the  A.  S.  M.  E. 
boiler  construction  code.     New  York,  1930. 

Gt.  Brit.  Dept.  of  scientific  and  industrial 
research.  steel  structures  research 
committee.  Verbatim  proceedings  of  a  con- 
ference presided  over  by  Sir  Clement  Hind- 
ley,  K.  C.  I.  E.,  on  16th  October,  1930. 
London,  1930. 
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New  Jersey.  Board  op  Commerce  and  Navi- 
gation. Report  on  the  erosion  and  protec- 
tion of  the  New  Jersey  beaches.  Trenton. 
1930. 

Mechanics 

Dirac,  P.  A.  M.  The  principles  of  quantum 
mechanics.  Oxford.  Clarendon  press,  1939. 
(The  international  series  of  monographs  on 
physics,     v.  1.) 

Milling 

Simon.  E.  D.  The  physical  science  of  flour 
milling.  Liverpool.  Northern  publishing  co., 
1930. 

Food 

Beythien,  Adole.  Laboratoriumsbuch  fur  den 
nahrungsmittelchemiker.  Dresden,  Stein- 
kopff,  1931. 

Entomology 

Leuexberger,  Fritz.  Die  biene.  Ed.  2. 
Aarau,   Sauerlander,   1929. 

Tillyard,  R.  J.  The  British  Liassic  dragon- 
flies  (Odonata).  London.  Printed  by  order 
of  the  Trustees  of  the  British  museum.  1925. 
(British  museum  (Nat.  hist.)  Fossil  in- 
sects, No.  1.) 

Botany 

AeLnes,  J.  Les  associations  vegetales  de  la 
Basse-Provence.  Mirecourt,  C  h  a  s  s  e  1 
[1930?] 

Clemexts.,  F.  E.,  and  Shear,  C.  L.  The  gen- 
era of  Fungi.  Ed.  2.  New  York.  Wilson. 
1931. 

Cole,  E.  J.  List  of  plants  which  have  been 
collected  and  identified  in  and  about  Grand 
Rapids.      Grand   Bapids.   The   author.    1896. 

Gilbert,  B.  D.  Working  list  of  North  Ameri- 
can pteridophvtes  (north  of  Mexico). 
Utica,  N.  Y..   Childs,  1901. 

Miller,  E.  C.  Plant  physiology,  with  refer- 
ence to  the  green  plant.  New  York,  Mc- 
Graw-Hill,  1931. 

Verona,  Onorato.  Patologia  del  frumento. 
Pisa,  Vallerini,  1931. 

Economics 

Du   Plessis,   A.    F.      The   marketing   of  wool. 

London,  Pitman.   1931. 
Florida.      Dept.      of     Agriculture.      State 

Marketing  Bureau.     From  field  to  market 

with   Florida    vegetables    and    citrus    fruits. 

Tallahassee,   1931. 
Foth,  J.  H.     Trade  associations.     New  York, 

Ronald,   1930. 
Lewis,   C.    D.      Rural   intelligence  in   relation 

to     rural     population.        Nashville.     Tenn., 

George  Peabody   college   for   teachers.  1929. 

(Contribution  to  education  published  under 

the  direction  of  George  Peabody  college  for 

teachers  No.  74.) 
Maughan,    Cuthbert.       Markets    of    London. 

London,  Pitman.   1931. 
Tawney,   R.    H.      Equality.      London,   Allen   & 

Unwin,     1931.       (Halley    Stewart    lectures, 

1929.) 

Reference  Books 

Stedmax,  T.  L.  A  practical  medical  diction- 
ary.    Ed.   11.     New  York,  Wood,   1930. 

Old  Books 

Lilja,  Nils.  Skanes  flora.  Lund.  Gleerup. 
1838. 

Poixsot,  P.  G.  L'anii  des  jardiniers.  Paris. 
Levrault.    Schoell.    1801 

Trautyetter,  F.  W.  vox.  Anleitung  zum 
gedeihlichsten  bau  der  siebenzigfaltig  tra- 
genden  himalayagerste  (Hordeum  coeleste 
himalayense)  Dresden,  In  den  Arnoldischen 
buchhandlung,   1840. 

Periodicals  Currently  Received 

American  pomology.     Quarterly,     v.  1,  no.   1. 

Jan.   1931.     Ames,   Iowa. 
Hiroshima,  University.     Journal  of  science, 

series  B,  div.  2   (Botany,  v.  1,  art.  1.     Dec. 

1930.  Hiroshima. 

Nordic  statistical  journal,     v.  1.     Stockholm. 

1929- 
Ons  trakpaard.     Quarterly,     no.  1.     Mar.  21, 

1931.  Maastricht. 


"  Cooperation  in  Agriculture  "  is  the  title  of 
Bulletin  No.  6  recently  issued  by  the  Federal 
Farm  Board.  This  bibliography,  compiled  by 
Chastina  Gardner,  assistant  in  research  of 
the  Farm  Board,  is  a  revision  of  Miscel- 
laneous Circular  97  of  the  department. 


NOON  NETWORK  PROGRAMS 


Schedule  of  Speakers  and  Their  Sub- 
jects and  Dates  for  the  Broadcast  Week 
Beginning  Monday,  July  6 


Network  radio  programs  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  Federal  Farm  Board  are 
broadcast  through  National  Broadcasting  Co. 
stations  at  12.55  to  1.10  p.  m.  eastern  stand- 
ard time,  12.15  to  1  p.  m.  Pacific  standard 
time. 

Monday,  July  6 

National  Farm   and  Home  Hour: 

Farm  Business  and  Science  News  op  the 
Week. — Morse  Salisbury-  Chief,  Radio  Service. 

July  Hay  Supplies  and  Markets. — W.   A. 
Wheeler,   agricultural   economist. 
Western  Farm  and  Home  Hour: 

The  Grain  Market  Situation. — Frank  L. 
Lvons.   associate  marketing  specialist. 

'Recreation  on  the  National  Forests  of 
Oregon. — Prepared  by  officers  of  Region  6. 
Forest  Service  ;  for  delivery  by  speaker  from 
Region  5.  _. 

The  Week  With  the  Farm  Board. — Dis- 
patch read  by  R.  H.  Lamb,  Western  program 
director. 

Tuesday,  July  7 

National  Farm  and  Home  Hour: 

The  Garden  Calendar. — W.  R.  Beattie, 
senior  horticulturist. 

News    from    Foreign    Farm    Countries. — 
Asher     Hobson,     chief,     foreign     agricultural 
service. 
Western  Farm  and  Home  Hour: 

Dairy  Markets  Situation. — Frank  H.  Mc- 
Campbell.  associate  marketing  specialist. 

With  Western  Farmers. — R.  H.  Lamb. 

Insects  That  Attack  Your  Sycamores. — 
Prepared  bv  Dr.  H.  E.  Burke,  senior  entomolo- 
gist"; for  delivery  by  department  speaker. 

Wednesday,  July  8 

Xational  Farrn  and  Home  Hour: 

June  Weather  and  Crops. — J.  B.  Kincer, 
agricultural  meteorologist. 

Summary,  Garden  Crop  Report. — D.  C. 
McCandliss.  statistician. 

Campaigxixg  Against  Animal  Parasites. — 
Dr.  E.  M.  Nighbert,  veterinarian. 
Western  Farm  and  Home  Hour: 

Midsummer  Cattle  Outlook. — W.  E. 
Schneider,   associate  marketing  specialist. 

With  Western  Farmers. — R.    H.   Lamb. 

Methods  of  Replexishixg  Underground 
Water  Supplies. — For  delivery  by  a  senior 
irrigation  engineer. 

Thursday,  July  9 

National  Farm-  and  Home  Hour: 

The  Household  Calendar. — R  o  w  e  n  a 
Schmidt    Carpenter,   home   economist. 

1931    Progress   in    Tuberculosis   Eradica- 
tion.— Dr.  A.   E.   Wight,  chief  of  tuberculosis 
eradication. 
Western  Farm  and  Home  Hour: 

With  Western   Farmers. — R.   H.   Lamb. 

Caxxed  Chicken  Products. — Interview  be- 
tween W.  W.  Vincent,  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration, and  R.  H.  Lamb. 

Friday,  July  10 

National  Farm    and  Home  Hour: 

The  Farm  Business  Library. — M.  S.  Eisen- 
hower, director  of  information,  F.S.D.A. 

The  Week  with  the  Farm  Board. — Frank 
Ridgway,  director  of  information,  Federal 
Farm  B'oard. 

Second    Farm    Board    speaker    to    be    an- 
nounced. 
Western  Farm  and  Home  Hour: 

On  Fruit  axd  Vegetable  Markets. — Carl 
J.   Hansen,   associate   marketing  specialist. 

With   Western  Farmers. — R.   H.   Lamb. 

National  Farm  and  Home  Hour  Stations 

WJZ,  New  York;  WJR.  Detroit:  KWK,  St. 
Louis  :  KSTP.  St.  Paul ;  WRVA.  Richmond  ; 
KPRC.  Houston  :  WJAX.  Jacksonville  :  WHAS, 
Louisville:  WMC.  Memphis:  WJDX.  Jackson: 
KVOO.  Tulsa  :  WKY.  Oklahoma  City ;  WRC, 
Washington;  WDAF.  Kansas  City:  WBZ, 
Springfield ;    WBZA,    Boston ;    WHAM,    Roch- 


ester ;  WREN.  Lawrence ;  WEBC.  Superior- 
Duluth :  WIOD,  Miami  Beach ;  WSM,  Nash- 
ville ;  WSB,  Atlanta :  WSMB.  New  Orleans ; 
WOAI.  San  Antonio  :  WOW.  Omaha  ;  KDKA, 
Pittsburgh  ;  WAPI.  Birmingham:  KTHS.  Hot 
Springs  ;  KFAB.  Lincoln  :  WLW,  Cincinnati ; 
WPTF.  Raleigh:  WBAL.  Baltimore;  WHO, 
Des  Moines  ;  WOC,  Davenport ;  KOA.  Denver ; 
WFLA.  Clearwater ;  WSFN.  St.  Petersburg ; 
KGAR.  Cleveland :  WDAY,  Fargo  ;  KFYR, 
Bismarck  :  KFKX.  Chicago  :  WFAA.  Dallas  ; 
KSL.  Salt  Lake  City. 

Western  Farm  and  Home  Hour  Stations 

KGO,  Oakland ;  KGW,  Portland :  KOMO, 
Seattle:  KHQ.  Spokane;  KFI  and  KECA.  Los 
Angeles :  KSL.  Salt  Lake  Citv ;  KFSD,  San 
Diego :    and   KTAR,   Phoenix. 

Western  Farm  and  Home  Hour  stations  and 
WTMJ.  Milwaukee,  broadcast  National  Farm 
and  Home  Hour  on  Saturday. 


MOTION-PICTURE  NOTES 


To  Show  Department  Films  in  Holland 

Two  new  films.  How  Seeds  Germinate  and 
Testing  Seeds  in  Soil,  will  be  shown  at  the 
sixth  congress  of  the  International  Seed  Test- 
ing Association,  at  Wageningeu,  Holland.  July 
13-18.  Dr.  E.  H.  Toole.  Bureau  of  Plant 
Industry,  under  whose  direction  the  films  were 
made,  will  represent  the  department  at  the 
congress.  How  Seeds  Germinate  contains 
some  unusual  scenes  of  the  actual  germina- 
tion of  seed,  made  by  the  time-lapse  machine. 
They  show,  in  a  few  moments,  plant  growth 
over  a  period  of  three  days  to  a  week.  Test- 
ing Seeds  in  Soil  shows  a  new  method  of  test- 
ing seeds  in  soil  used  in  the  department  seed 
laboratories,  and  contrasts  this  method  with 
the  older  one  of  testing  seeds  in  blotters. 

Attend  Motion-Picture  Society  Meeting 

Raymond  Evans,  chief  of  the  office  of  mo- 
tion pictures,  and  Eugene  Tucker,  cinematog- 
rapher.  represented  the  department  at  the 
semiannual*  meeting  of  the  Society  of  Motion 
Picture  Engineers  at  Hollywood  May  25-29. 
They  visited  the  Fox  and  Paramount  studios 
and  examined  new  technical  equipment,  in- 
cluding the  latest  developments  in  sound  re- 
cording and  reproduction. 

Department  Films  Now  "  On  the  Air  " 

It  is  now  possible  for  farmers,  county 
agents,  and  4-H  club  members  to  stay  at 
home  and  "  look  in "  simultaneously  on  the 
latest  department  films.  All  that  is  "needed  is 
a  television  receiving  set  tuned  to  145  meters. 
The  Cougar  Hunt  and  Hot  Mixed  Bituminous 
Pavement  will  be  broadcast  June  29  and 
Wheels  of  Progress  July  6,  between  9.30  and 
11.30  p.  m.  eastern  standard  time.  The  films 
are  broadcast  over  Station  W3XK.  and  good 
reception  has  been  reported  in  Ohio.  Michi- 
gan, Kansas.  Minnesota.  Georgia.  Connecticut, 
Massachusetts,  and  New  York.  One  radio- 
movie  fan  writes :  "  I  was  surprised  that  a 
film  with  detail  could  come  in  as  good  as 
Horse  and  Man  did.  *  *  *  I  am  glad  you 
are  going  to  send  other  films  loaned  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  hope  they  will 
be  as  good.*' 

New  Forest  Service  Film 

That  forests  are  natural  reservoirs  that 
help  to  conserve  the  nation's  water  supply 
and  should  therefore  be  protected,  is  stressed 
in  a  new  1-reel  film.  Forests  and  Streams, 
sponsored  by  the  Forest  Service.  This  is 
fourth  in  a  series  showing  ways  in  which  for- 
ests serve  mankind.  The  scenes  were  taken 
mostly  in   the  mountains   of  North   Carolina. 


H0UMA  U.S.D.A.  CLUB  MEETS 

At  the  May  meeting  of  the  Houma  D.  S.  D.  A. 
Club,  held  at  the  sugar  plant  field  station, 
Houma,  La..  J.  W.  Ingram  read  a  paper  on 
the  History  of  Progress  in  Insect  Control. 
Officers  were  elected  for  the  coming  year  as 
follows :  President.  Nelson  McKaig,  jr..  Bu- 
reau of  Chemistry  and  Soils :  vice  president, 
A.  M.  O'Neal.  Bureau  of  Chemistry  and  Soils ; 
secretarv.  E.  V.  Abbott.  Bureau  of  Plant  In- 
dustry :  *  treasurer,  J.  W.  Ingram,  Bureau  of 
Entomology. 
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Big  Game  Animals  Pass  Million 
Mark  in  the  National  Forests 


Big  game  animals  in  the  national  for- 
ests now  number  more  than  a  million 
head.  A  gain  of  approximately  9  per 
cent  in  12  months  is  shown  by  the  an- 
nual wild  game  "  census  "  of  the  Forest 
Service. 

The  total  big  game  population  of 
1,073,111  is  an  approximation  of  the  num- 
ber in  the  151  national  forests  as  of  the 
first  of  this  year,  the  figures  being  based 
partly  on  actual  count  and  partly  on  es- 
timates by  experienced  local  forest  of- 
ficers. Game  animals  on  public  and  pri- 
vately owned  range  outside  the  national 
forests  are  not  included  in  the  estimates. 
The  national  forests,  however,  include 
the  greatest  total  area  of  big  game  range 
in  Government  ownership. 

This  year's  increase  is  chiefly  in  deer, 
but  elk  also  have  gained  considerably. 
Moose,  mountain  sheep,  mountain  goats, 
and  antelope,  none  of  which  is  very  nu- 
merous, show  slight  gains.  Bears  are 
keeping  up  the  struggle  for  existence  in 
fair  numbers,  although  the  great  grizzly 
gave  ground  in  many  of  the  national  for- 
ests and  black  and  brown  bears  suffered 
in  some  localities. 


Forest  Service  Will  Curtail 

National  Forest  Timber  Sales 


In  line  with  the  policy  approved  by  the 
President,  the  Forest  Service  has  ordered 
temporary  restriction  of  sales  of  timber 
from  the  national  forests,  as  a  means  of 
relieving  the  serious  depression  now  con- 
fronting the  lumber  industry. 

Chief  Forester  R.  Y.  Stuart  has  in- 
structed all  regional  offices  of  the  Forest 
Service  to  make  no  sales  of  national 
-forest  timber  during  the  present  eco- 
nomic situation,  where  the  value  of  the 
timber  is  in  excess  of  $500,  except  under 
the  following  conditions:  (1)  To  supply 
the  needs  of  already  existing  sawmills 
dependent  upon  the  national  forests  for 
their  raw  material  and  where  such  raw 
material  can  not  be  obtained  elsewhere; 
(2)  to  furnish  domestic  paper  mills  with 
raw  material  needed  to  supply  the  domes- 
tic market  with  newsprint  and  other 
wood  pulp  products;  (3)  to  dispose  of 
wind-thrown,  fire-damaged,  or  fire-killed, 
and  bug-infested  timber. 

No  restriction  is  placed  upon  small 
sales  of  less  than  $500,  which  usually 
involve  special  material  directly  obtain- 
able from  the  national  forests  and 
utilized  locally. 


NEW  EXPERIMENTAL  FGRESTS  DESIGNATED 


The  Forest  Service  has  recently  set 
aside  two  experimental  forests  in  the 
northern  Rocky  Mountain  region.  The 
Bernice  Experimental  Forest,  a  unit  of 
2,880  acres  of  lodgepole  pine  in  the  Deer- 
lodge  National  Forest,  a  few  hours'  drive 
from  Butte,  Mont.,  will  serve  later  as  a 
field  laboratory  for  investigations  in 
lodgepole   pine.     The   Priest  River  Ex- 


perimental Forest,  a  unit  of  6,000  acres 
in  the  Kaniksu  National  Forest,  about 
15  miles  north  of  Priest  River,  Idaho, 
has  been  used  for  some  time  as  a  field 
laboratory  for  work  in  fire  control  and 
silviculture  in  the  western  white  pine 
type. 

Formal  setting  aside  of  these  areas  is 
a  step  in  the  Forest  Service's  program  to 
locate  experimental  areas  for  both  forest 
and  range  investigation  in  every  impor- 
tant forest  type  in  the  country. 


FOOD  AND  DRUG  FAKERS  EXPOSED 


The  Food  and  Drug  Administration 
seized  in  May  76 "  lots  of  proprietary 
remedies,  63  consignments  of  foods,  as 
well  as  varying  stocks  of  crude  drugs, 
fluid  extract  of  ergot,  substandard  ether, 
and  livestock  feeds  and  remedies,  ship- 
ped or  held  unlawfully,  according  to 
W.  G.  Campbell,  director  of  regulatory 
work.  Seizures  included  nostrums  rec- 
ommended for  serious  human  diseases, 
such  as  rheumatism,  kidney  and  blad- 
der disorders,  neuritis,  neuralgia,  and 
other  maladies. 

On  May  1  the  administration  seized  a 
consignment  of  pills,  unlawfully  recom- 
mended for  kidney  disorders,  shipped  by 
Brewer  &  Co.  (Inc.),  Worcester,  Mass., 
to  an  Easton,  Pa.,  consignee.  These  pills 
were  found  to  have  no  curative  value 
for  the  diseases  mentioned.  The  ship- 
ping company  indicated  that  it  would  not 
oppose  the  charges  of  misbranding  and 
consented  to  the  destruction  of  the  prep- 
aration. 

On  May  8  the  administration  seized 
bottles  of  a  liniment  shipped  by  the  M. 
Spiegel  Medicine  Co.,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  to  a 
firm  in  Baltimore,  Md.  This  liniment, 
"  an  orange-colored  oil,  consisting  of  a  pe- 
troleum distillate  such  as  kerosene,  cam- 
phor, a  turpentinelike  oil,  oil  of  mustard, 
oil  of  sassafras,  oleoresin  capsicum,  and 
methyl  salicylate,"  was  recommended  for 
rheumatic  pains,  neuralgia,  sore  throat, 
bruises,  sprains,  and  lameness. 

Another  seizure  involved  nearly  50  tons 
of  mixed  barley  and  oats  stock  feed,  adul- 
terated with  water  and  shipped  by  Em- 
brey  E.  Anderson,  Memphis,  Tenn.,  to 
Arkansas  and  Mississippi  towns.  Analy- 
sis proved  that  each  100  pounds  of  the 
feed  contained  3.7  pounds  of  added  water. 
Had  the  shipments  reached  the  buyers 
they  would  have  paid  feed  prices  for 
nearly  2  tons  of  water. 


Supplement  one-dish  meals  with  a 
salad  or  fruit  is  the  suggestion  of  the 
Bureau  of  Home  Economics,  which  ap- 
proves them  both  for  the  saving  of 
money,  time,  and  energy.  In  such  meals 
starchy  and  protein  foods  can  be  served 
with  vegetables  in  a  single  dish.  All  the 
ingredients  of  a  well-balanced  meal  can 
be  included  in  single-dish  meals,  but  the 
addition  of  a  raw  vegetable  salad  or 
stewed  or  fresh  fruit  makes  the  meal 
more  interesting  and  nutritious.  Raw 
foods  provide  vitamin  C,  which  is  likely 
to  be  destroyed  in  long  cooking.  Women 
in  business  and  industry  with  families 
to  cook  for  find  the  preparation  of  meals 
of  this  type  quick  and  simple. 


Issue  Many  Permits  for  Special 
Uses  of  National  Forest  Lands 


The  Forest  Service  last  year  issued 
2,729  permits  for  58  forms  of  special  use 
in  national  forests  of  the  northern  re- 
gion. These  uses  varied  from  cabins, 
hotels,  road  houses,  and  filling  stations 
to  fish  hatcheries  and  fur  farms ;  from 
airplane  landings  to  windmills ;  from 
schoolhouses  to  cemeteries. 

More  than  one-fifth  of  the  permits 
were  for  the  erection  of  summer  resi- 
dences, 525  were  for  pasture,  256  were  for 
water  conduits,  ditches,  etc.,  and  more 
than  100'  each  were  for  telephone  connec- 
tions, drift  fences,  cabins,  or  reservoirs. 
Others  included  houses,  camps,  churches, 
corrals,  dams,  ferries,  log  chutes,  lum- 
ber yards,  monuments,  pipe  lines,  play- 
grounds, quarries,  railroads,  stores  and 
shops,   agriculture,   and   cultivation. 


Nevada  Joins  Cooperative  Work 
m  Fighting  Fires  in  Forests 


Nevada  on  July  1  will  join  the  list  of 
36  States  already  cooperating  with  the 
Forest  Service  in  forest-fire  prevention, 
the  agreement  between  the  surveyor  gen- 
eral of  Nevada  and  Secretary  Hyde  hav- 
ing been  signed. 

Nevada  lists  315,000  acres  of  forests  in 
need  of  protection.  Private  owners  spent 
$2,655  for  fire  protection  last  year.  The 
Federal  allotment  for  cooperation  in 
Nevada  next  year  will  amount  to  ap- 
proximately $1,200.  In  Nevada  there  are 
also  the  Humboldt,  Nevada,  and  Toiyabe 
National  Forests,  and  parts  of  the  Dixie, 
Eldorado,  Tahoe,  Inyo,  and  Mono  Na- 
tional Forests,  which  already  receive  the 
protection  of  the  Forest  Service. 


APPOINT  NEW  REGIONAL  FORESTER 


The  Forest  Service  has  appointed  R.  F. 
Hammett  as  assistant  regioual  forester 
in  charge  of  public  relations  in  the  north- 
ern region.  Mr.  Hammett  is  a  graduate 
of  the  Harvard  School  of  Forestry.  In 
1906  he  entered  the  Forest  Service  in 
California.  His  national  forest  experi- 
ence was  gained  as  technical  assistant, 
deputy  supervisor,  and  supervisor  of  the 
Shasta  National  Forest.  For  three  years 
he  had  charge  of  the  regional  office  of 
public  relations  in  California,  resigning 
in  1922  to  become  secretary-manager  of 
the  California  Redwood  Association. 


Forests  of  Alaska  cover  approximately 
71,347,000'  acres,  says  the  Forest  Service. 
The  bulk  of  Alaska's  commercial  timber, 
in  the  coastal  region,  is  in  the  Tongass 
and  Chugach  National  Forests,  which  are 
estimated  to  contain  84,760,000,000  board 
feet  of  saw  timber.  Under  Forest  Serv- 
ice management  this  timber  will  be  cut 
to  assure  a  permanent  supply.  There  are 
also  some  50.000,000  acres  of  interior 
woodland  forests  of  great  potential  value 
to  local  industry,  agriculture,  and 
mining. 
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Biological  Survey  Ornithologist 

Collects  Bird  Records  in  Haiti 


New  data  on  North  American  warblers 
wintering  in  Haiti  have  been  collected  by 
Dr.  Alexander  Wetmore,  of  the  United 
States  National  Museum,  and  F.  G.  Lin- 
coln, of  the  Bureau  of  Biological  Survey, 
according  to  a  recent  report  from  Mr. 
Lincoln. 

Doctor  Wetmore  and  Mr.  Lincoln  went 
to  Haiti  in  March  to  collect  data  on 
North  American  migratory  birds  winter- 
ing in  Haiti  or  passing  through.  Soon 
after  arriving  their  attention  was  drawn 
especially  to  the  large  numbers  of  war- 
blers. "  These  birds,"  writes  Mr.  Lin- 
coln, "  at  times  were  common  or  plenti- 
ful, and  I  believe  I  have  some  departure 
dates  that  will  fill  important  gaps  in 
our  files." 

In  connection  with  one  of  their  trips 
they  made  two  ascents  of  the  peak  Morne 
la  Hotte,  which  had  been  climbed  before 
by  only  one  white  man,  the  late  Dr.  Erik 
L.  Ekman,  botanist,  and  it  is  not  known 
that  he  reached  the  top. 


Dogs  Running  at  Large  in  Pisgah 
Game  Preserve  to  be  Impounded 


To  protect  the  deer  in  the  Pisgah  Na- 
tional Game  Preserve  in  North  Carolina, 
dogs  not  on  leash  or  in  confinement  will 
be  excluded.  A  modification  of  the  rules 
governing  entry  and  maintenance  of  dogs 
has  been  approved  by  the  Secretary. 
The  new  rules  authorize  the  forest  and 
game  officers  to  remove  any  dogs  running 
at  large.  If  unclaimed  after  public  no- 
tice, impounded  dogs  will  be  disposed  of. 

Dogs  running  at  large  have  entered 
the  game  preserve  in  the  Pisgah  Na- 
tional Forest  and  chased  the  game,  some- 
times killing  it.  In  some  instances  dogs 
have  been  let  loose  by  owners  to  run  the 
game  to  some  point  outside  the  bound- 
aries of  the  reservation  where  it  could 
be  killed  legally. 


SKUNK  OIL  IS  NOT  A  PANACEA 


Despite  the  claims  of  the  shipper,  a 
New  York  State  dealer  in  raw  furs,  that 
his  skunk  oil  is  a  wonder  remedy  for 
horses,  there  is  no  scientific  evidence  that 
this  oil  has  any  therapeutic  value  in  the 
treatment  of  diseases  of  the  horse,  says 
Dr.  H.  E.  Moskey,  veterinarian  of  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration. 

The  fur  dealer  asserted  on  the  label 
of  his  product  that  it  would  cure  quarter 
cracks  and  contracted  heels,  encourage 
the  growth  of  the  hoof  and  keep  it  soft 
and  healthy,  remove  splints,  unsightly 
bunches,  and  lameness,  and  prove  of  value 
in  treating  polo  ponies  that  had  been 
struck  by  the  mallet  or  wrenched  while 
at  play.  He  further  asserted  that  the 
skunk  oil  would  cure  strangles  and  con- 
stipation and  loosen  the  horse's  hide  and 
make  it  sleek  and  glossy.  "  It  has  made 
valuable   race  horses  out  of  some  that 


were  practically  broken  down,"  the  ac- 
companying circular  stated. 

Doctor  Moskey  considers  that  such 
claims  for  skunk  oil  are  totally  unwar- 
ranted and  that  a  product  so  labeled,  if 
shipped  in  interstate  traffic,  would  be  in 
violation  of  the  food  and  drugs  act. 


FLU  HITS  VILLAGES  IN  ALASKA 


Flu  and  unemployment  have  hit  peo- 
ple in  Alaska  as  well  as  in  the  United 
States,  according  to  a  letter  received 
from  E.  C.  Cushing,  Bureau  of  Entomol- 
ogy, who  is  stationed  in  the  small  native 
town  of  Golovin,  Alaska,  to  investigate 
insects  affecting  reindeer.  Mr.  Cushing 
writes : 

Beginning  the  first  of  April  all  the  villages 
along  the  Bering  Sea  coast  from  Unalakleet 
to  Nome  were  stricken  with  a  severe  epi- 
demic of  influenza.  By  the  tenth  everyone 
in  Golovin — about  140  people — except  my  wife, 
a  missionary,  and  two  native  men  and  a 
woman,  were  in  bed.  Medical  aid  was  not 
available  and  for  four  days  Mrs.  Cushing  cared 
for  the  entire  village,  besides  feeding  and 
looking  after  the  experimental  animals.  The 
only  medicine  we  had  was  castor  oil  and 
aspirin.  There  has  been  no  work  this  winter 
and  the  natives  have  had  no  money  with 
which  to  buy  food.  We  made  soup  and  dis- 
tributed it  to  the  more  needy  families,  so 
there  have  been  soup  lines  here  as  well  as 
in  the  United  States.  There  was  30  per  cent 
death  among  the  older  people.  *  *  *  The 
epidemic   has  affected   my   work   considerably. 


INSECTS  TAKE  AIRPLANE  TRIP 

What  was  probably  the  first  airplane 
shipment  of  insects  from  South  Amer- 
ica to  North  America  was  made  by  the 
Bureau  of  Entomology  from  Trujillo, 
Peru.  H.  A.  Jaynes,  entomologist  sta- 
tioned in  Peru,  on  May  8  sent  by  air- 
plane 1,075  adults  of  Ipobracon  rimac,  a 
hymenopterous  parasite  of  the  sugarcane 
moth  borer.  The  shipment  arrived  at 
Miami,  Fla.,  on  May  11,  and  was  sent  by 
express  to  New  Orleans.  On  arrival  327 
of  the  wasps  were  alive  and  in  good  con- 
dition. The  percentage  of  survival  was 
better  by  airplane  than  by  boat  and 
train,  which  would  have  required  22  days 
instead  of  5. 


CANADIAN    FARMERS    VISIT   DEPARTMENT 


Sixty-five  Canadian  farm  men  and 
women  from  Lincoln  County,  Ontario,  ac- 
companied by  the  county  agricultural 
representative,  E.  F.  Neff,  spent  June  11 
in  Washington,  visiting  the  Beltsville 
farm  and  other  points  of  interest  in  the 
department.  This  is  the  third  agricul- 
tural tour  conducted  by  Mr.  Neff.  W.  H. 
Hochbaum,  of  the  Office  of  Cooperative 
Extension  Work,  accompanied  them. 
The  group  was  especially  interested  in 
apple  growing  and  visited  the  apple- 
growing  sections  of  Delaware,  Maryland, 
and  Virginia. 


The  Idaho  Legislative  Assembly  of 
1931  has  enacted  a  law  which  confers 
upon  the  counties  of  the  State  the  right 
to  convey  to  the  United  States  land 
which  is  acquired  by  the  county  through 
tax  deed  and  is  valuable  for  watershed 
or  timber  production.  The  counties  are 
authorized  to  accept  stumpage  from  the 
United  States  as  compensation  for  the 
lands  so  conveyed. 


Dog  Remedies"  Are  Not  Remedies 
Says  Jury  in  a  Contested  Case 


The  department  scored  a  victory  in  a 
contested  court  cast  involving  four  veteri- 
nary drug  preparations  when  the  United 
States  district  court  at  New  Orleans,  La., 
recently  upheld  seizure  of  misbranded 
"  dog  remedies "  sold  by  the  S.  A.  Crisp 
Canine  Co.,  Blacksburg,  S.  C,  to  a  New 
Orleans  firm,  according  to  W.  G.  Camp- 
bell, director  of  regulatory  work.  This 
company  contested  Federal  seizure  of 
shipments  of  Crisp's  Tung-Tone,  Crisp's 
Distemperte,  Crisp's  Black  Tongue  Rem- 
edy, and  Crisp's  Hot  Shot,  held  by  the 
Government  to  be  misbranded  under  the 
Federal  food  and  drugs  act. 

"  Some  of  the  leading  veterinarians  of 
the  United  States  testified  at  this  trial," 
said  Mr.  Campbell,  "  and  it  was  their 
opinion  that  there  is  no  drug  nor  combi- 
nation of  drugs  known  to  veterinary  sci- 
ence which  can  truthfully  be  offered  as  a 
treatment  for  distempter.  The  same 
holds  true  for  black  tongue,  save  that 
feeding  substances  which  supply  a  satis- 
factory dosage  of  vitamin  G  may  prevent 
the  disease  or  cure  it  in  the  early  stages." 


WARNS    AGAINST    DIABETES    NOSTRUMS 


"  Persons  suffering  from  diabetes  should 
not  rely  on  the  curative  claims  made  by 
manufacturers  of  worthless  nostrums, 
since  there  is  no  drug  or  combination  of 
drugs  known  to  medical  science  which 
cures  this  disease,"  said  Dr.  J.  J.  Dun-eft, 
chief  of  drug  control,  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration, in  commenting  upon  a  re- 
cent seizure  of  a  product,  Insurol,  shipped 
by  the  Deutsche  Vital  Gesellschaft,  Ber- 
lin, Germany,  to  a  New  York  concern. 
The  product  consisted  largely  of  some 
claylike  material,  yeast,  reducing  sugar, 
a  dried  glandular  substance,  and  smaller 
amounts  of  other  material. 

"  The  only  safe  and  reliable  treatment 
for  diabetes  is  the  continued  hypodermic 
injection  of  insulin,  together  with  a  suit- 
able diet,  and  this  is  not  a  cure,"  says 
Doctor  Durrett.  "Insulin  is  recognized 
by  medical  men  in  the  leading  nations  of 
the  world  as  an  effective  treatment  when 
used  with  a  regulated  diet,  but  not  as  a 
cure.  At  the  same  time,  every  country 
has  its  favorite  herb  superstitiously  be- 
lieved to  have  curative  value  for  diabetes. 
None  of  these  herbs  has  cured  the 
disease." 


Be  sure  to  measure  the  ultimate  cost  of 
all  canning  operations  before  launching 
a  big  program  of  preserving  foods  at 
home,  is  the  warning  issued  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  Home  Economics.  For  economic 
reasons  the  question  of  home  canning  is 
likely  to  be  more  important  this  season 
in  more  homes  than  it  has  been  since  the 
days  of  the  war,  according  to  Dr.  Flor- 
ence B.  King,  chief  of  the  food  utilization 
division.  Canning  should  be  a  means  of 
preserving  surplus  foods,  she  says,  and 
not  an  end  in  itself.  Unless  all  costs 
are  considered  carefully,  canning  may 
defeat  its  economic  purpose. 
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HYDE  ADVISES  DAIRYMEN 
TO  ADJUST  PRODUCTION 


Culling    Out    Unprofitable    Cows    and 

Increasing  Milk  Consumption 

Particularly  Vital  Now 


In  an  address  delivered  before  the 
Dairymen's  League  Cooperative  Associa- 
tion, in  Utica,  N.  Y.,  June  18,  Secretary 
Hyde  outlined  the  difficulties  now  facing 
farmers  in  selling  their  dairy  products, 
suggested  ways  for  adjusting  production 
to  meet  demand,  and  congratulated  the 
association  on  its  accomplishments. 

"  There  was  a  time,"  the  Secretary 
said,  "  when  the  problems  of  the  farm 
were  almost  exclusively  production  prob- 
lems. The  farmer  was  little  concerned 
with  what  occurred  outside  his  own 
fences.  The  home  farm  produced  prac- 
tically all  the  family  ate  or  wore.  It 
was  a  self-sufficient  economic  unit.  If 
there  was  a  surplus  over  home  needs,  it 
was  sold  for  what  it  would  bring  in  town. 
No  one  worried  much  over  the  prices. 
The  living  had  already  been  made. 

Cellar    and    Smokehouse    Era    Passes 

"  Farming  in  those  clays  was  primarily 
a  way  of  living.  That  was  the  historical 
era  of  the  cellar  and  the  smokehouse. 
Hogs  were  fattened,  not  primarily  to  sell 
but  for  meat  for  the  farm  family.  In  the 
cellar  were  bins  full  of  apples  and  pota- 
toes, and  rows  of  jellies,  jams,  and  pre- 
served fruits.  The  butter  was  hung  in  a 
pail  down  in  the  well,  or  maybe  there 
was  a  cool  spring  nearby  in  which  to 
keep  the  cream  for  churning.  Some 
farms  have  these  things  yet,  and  still  use 
them — some  farms,  I  say,  but  not  many. 

"  When  farmers  ceased  raising  things 
primarily  for  the  family  to  eat  and  wear, 
selling  only  what  the  family  did  not 
need,  and  began  producing  a  money  crop 
primarily  to  be  marketed,  and  to  buy 
things  for  the  family,  farming  ceased  to 
be  only  a  way  of  living  and  became  an 
industry.  I  do  not  complain  about 
this.  *  *  *  The  vital  point  is  that 
farming,  having  become  an  industry, 
must  perforce  conduct  itself  as  an  in- 
dustry. 

"  Industry  has  found  that  only  part  of 
its  job  is  done  inside  the  factory.  The 
problems  incident  to  producing  goods  are 
only  one  group  of  the  problems  of  indus- 
try. A  large  section  lies  in  selling  its 
product  at  a  price  sufficient  to  cover  the 
original  cost  of  production  plus  a  profit. 
Therefore  every  industry  has  set  up  a 
selling  organization. 

"  Industry  has  also  found  that  it  can 
not  get  a  satisfactory  price  for  its  prod- 
uct if  it  produces  more  than  the  market 


will  buy.  Therefore  industry  regulates 
its  production  to  the  needs  of  the  market. 
"  Industry  has  found  that  the  indivi- 
dual factory  can  not  go  it  alone,  can  not 
blindly  produce  to  its  full  capacity,  be- 
cause other  factories  will  also  go  it  alone, 
and  the  production  of  each  adds  to  a  sur- 
(Continued  on  page  192) 


Doctor  Howard  Receives  Capper 
Award  For  Outstanding  Service 

The  Capper  award  for  1931  goes  to  Dr. 
L.  O.  Howard,  of  the  Bureau  of  Entomology, 
because  of  his  distinguished  service  to 
American  agriculture  in  perfecting  insect- 
control  measures.  Doctor  Howard  has  long 
been  interested  in  the  biological  method  of 
insect  control.  In  this,  according  to  the 
Capper  award  committee,  he  has  for  many 
years  been  the  outstanding  leader  in  the 
world.  He  has  also  for  many  years  been 
working  on  the  subject  of  the  carriage  of 
disease  by  insects. 

The  Capper  prize,  which  consists  of  a 
gold  medal  and  $5,000,  was  established  last 
year  by  Senator  Arthur  Capper,  of  Kansas, 
as  a  concrete  expression  of  gratitude  to 
some  of  those  who  make  contributions  of 
national  importance  to  American  agricul- 
ture. The  first  award  went  to  Dr.  S.  M. 
Babcock,  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin, 
for  his  test  for  the  butterfat  content  of 
milk.  (The  Official  Record  for  July  17, 
1930,  p.  8.) 

The  committee  of  awards  that  selected 
Doctor  Howard  from  more  than  200  eligible 
nominees  consisted  of  F.  D.  Farrell,  presi- 
dent Kansas  State  Agricultural  College, 
chairman;  Alexander  Legge,  president 
International  Harvester  Co. ;  Carl  R.  Gray, 
president  Union  Pacific  Railroad;  John 
H.  Finley,  associate  editor,  New  York 
Times ;  Dr.  H.  A.  Morgan,  president  Uni- 
versity of  Tennessee;  Dr.  Walter  Swingle, 
principal  physiologist,  Bureau  of  Plant 
Industry;  and  James  T.  Jardine,  director, 
Oregon  Agricultural  Experiment  Station. 


"  FROZEN-PACK  "  FRUIT  MAY  ENTER 

Under  permit  and  inspection,  frozen- 
pack  fruit,  other  than  avocados  from 
Mexico  and  Central  America,  may  enter 
the  continental  United  States  from  all 
foreign  countries  and  the  Territories  of 
Porto  Rico  and  Hawaii,  announces  Lee  A. 
Strong,  chief,  Plant  Quarantine  and  Con- 
trol Administration.  The  fruit  must  be 
cooled  to  a  temperature  of  20°  F.  after 
freezing  and  be  at  or  below  this  tempera- 
ture in  all  parts  of  the  package  when  it 
is  inspected  before  unloading  at  the  ports 
of  entry.  This  method  of  preparing  fruit 
for  market  is  successful  with  soft  fruits 
in  some  sections  of  the  United  States  and 
it  is  believed  that  it  may  be  employed  to 
advantage  with  certain  tropical  fruits. 
The  low  temperatures  to  which  the  fruit 
is  exposed  by  the  frozen-pack  process 
have  been  found  to  be  highly  effective  in 
destroying  the  maggots  of  fruit  flies 
which  may  be  infesting  the  pulp  of  the 
fruit. 


PURE  FOOD  LAW  REACHES 
QUARTER-CENTURY  MARK 


Public     Now    Recognizes     Benefits 
Food  and  Drug  Control,  Says 
Director  Campbell 


of 
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The  Federal  food  and  drugs  act,  popu- 
larly known  as  the  pure  food  law,  will  be 
25  years  old  on  the  30th  of  this  month. 
President  Roosevelt  signed  the  measure 
June  30,  1906.  Commenting  on  a  quarter 
century  of  regulatory  work  under  the 
statute,  W.  G.  Campbell,  Director  of  Reg- 
ulatory Work  and  Chief  of  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration,  which  enforces  the 
law,  said : 

"  The  years  immediately  preceding  and 
succeeding  the  passage  of  the  pure  food 
law  were  marked  by  an  awakened  public 
consciousness  of  the  evils  and  malprac- 
tices of  the  time.  Lincoln  Steffens  was 
exposing  the  shame  of  misgovernment  in 
large  American  cities.  Upton  Sinclair 
had  written  The  Jungle,  pillorying  the 
meat  packers.  Ida  M.  Tarbell  was  un- 
covering the  cynicism  and  dishonesty  of 
early  Standard  Oil  operations.  It  was 
an  age  of  exposure  of  unethical  and  de- 
moralizing practices,  and  a  wave  of  public 
indignation  against  the  evils  of  food  and 
drug  manufacturing  brought  the  Federal 
food  and  drugs  act  into  being. 

1906    Ended    Chromo   Stage   of  Picture 

"  Before  the  law  was  passed  the  food 
and  drug  industry  picture  was  in  the 
chromo  stage.  As  the  result  of  crude 
methods  in  food  manufacturing  the  buyer 
suspected  commercially  prepared  foods — 
and  with  reason.  The  medical  quack 
and  the  patent-medicine  charlatan  plied 
their  trade  from  the  itinerant  buckboard 
and  the  mixing  tub.  So  unethical  were 
the  practices  of  some  food  manufacturers 
and  dealers  that  the  many  honest  produc- 
ers had  little  opportunity  of  profiting  by 
the  sale  of  quality  goods. 

"  The  passage  of  the  pure  food  law 
marked  the  beginning  of  a  great  change 
for  the  better  in  food  and  drug  manufac- 
turing. The  change  was  neither  spon- 
taneous nor  instantaneous.  A  carry-over 
of  opposition  to  the  bill,  and  inability 
promptly  to  readjust  manufacturing  prac- 
tices, delayed  compliance.  Regulatory 
agencies  enforcing  the  new  law  had  no 
difficulty  in  finding  violations.  Adultera- 
tion and  misbranding  were  common  in 
the  early  days,  but  it  was  not  possible  to 
secure  immediate  correction,  because  en- 
forcing officials  were  handicapped  by  the 
lack  of  technical  means  of  detecting  all 
forms  of  adulteration.  Government  sci- 
(Continued  on  page  192) 
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CIVIL-SERVICE  EXAMINATIONS 

EXECUTIVE  OFFICER  (Assistant  to  the  Commissioner, 
m  Charge  of  Property;  Assistant  to  the  Commissioner, 
in  Charge  of  Human  Relations,  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs) 
($5,600  to  $6,400  a  year). — Instead  of  the  usual 
form  of  civil-service  examination,  the  qualifi- 
cations of  candidates  will  be  passed  upon  by 
special   boards  of  examiners. 

Applicants  must  have  reached  their  twenty- 
eighrh  but  not  their  fifty-third  birthday  on 
the  date  of  the  close  of  receipt  of  applications. 
These  age  limits  do  not  apply  to  persons  en- 
titled to  preference  because  of  military  or 
naval  service,  but  such  applicants  must  not 
have  reached  the  retirement  age. 

Qualified  persons  who  wish  to  be  considered 
for  these  vacancies  should  apply  to  the  United 
States  Civil  Service  Commission,  Washington. 
D.  C,  for  Form  2600.  which  must  be  executed 
and  returned,  with  a  list  of  any  publications  or 
documents  the  applicant  has  written  on  work 
related  to  the  subjects  listed  in  the  qualifica- 
tions for  eligibility,  and  reprints  of  such  of 
these  publications  or  documents  as  are  avail- 
able, in  time  to  be  on  file  in  the  office  of  the 
United  States  Civil  Service  Commission,  at 
Washington,  D.  C,  not  later  than  July  10, 
1931. 

ASSOCIATE  BIOCHEMIST  (FUNGICIDE  INVESTI- 
GATIONS) ($3,200  to  $3,800  a  year). — To  fill 
vacancies  in  the  departmental  and  field  serv- 
ices. Competitors  will  not  be  required  to  re- 
port for  examination  at  any  place,  but  will  be 
rated  on  their  education,  training,  and  experi- 
ence, and  on  their  writings.  Applicants  must 
have  been  graduated  with  a  bachelor's  degree 
from  a  college  or  university  of  recognized 
standing,  with  major  work  in' chemistry ;  and, 
in  addition,  must  have  had  at  least  three  full 
years  of  graduate  study  or  productive  research 
experience  in  physical  chemistry,  including 
plant  colloids,  and  physical  properties  of  solu- 
tions. Applicants  also  must  have  demon- 
strated ability  in  devising  laboratory  methods 
and  equipment.  Applications  must  'be  on  file 
with  the  United  States  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion at  Washington,  D.  C,  not  later  than  Julv 
10.  1931. 

FOUNDRY  SUPERINTENDENT  ($3,200  a  year).— To 
fill  vacancies  in  the  Bureau  of  Prisons.  De- 
partment of  Justice,  for  duty  at  Chillicothe, 
Ohio,  and  elsewhere  in  the  field.  Competitors 
will  be  rated  on  practical  trade  questions,  and 
on  their  training  and  experience.  Applicants 
must  have  completed  an  apprenticeship  as 
mclder  or  coremaker.  or  must  have  had  four 
years  of  equivalent  experience  in  such  trade. 
In  addition,  applicants  must  have  had  at  least 
two  years  of  responsible  supervisory  experience 
over     general     foundry     operations',     including 


melting,  molding,  and  coremaking.  selection  or 
purchase  of  sands,  and  cleaning  and  annealing 
of  castings.  Applications  must  be  on  file  with 
the  United  States  Civil  Service  Commission  at 
Washington,  D.  C,  not  later  than  Julv  21. 
1931. 

ASSISTANT  INSPECTOR  (RADIO  ENFORCEMENT) 
($2,400  a  year). — To  fill  vacancies  in  the  field 
service  of  the  Department  of  Commerce.  Com- 
petitors will  be  rated  on  answers  to  questions 
on  radio  and  electrical  engineering,  and  on 
their  education,  training,  and  experience. 
Graduation  from  a  college  or  university  of  rec- 
ognized standing  with  a  degree  in  electrical 
or  radio  engineering  is  required :  provided, 
that  senior  students  may  be  admitted  to  the 
examination  but  may  not  enter  on  duty  until 
after  graduation  ;  and  provided  further,  that 
two  years  of  suitable  experience  may  be  sub- 
stituted for  two  years  of  the  formal  education 
requirement.  Applications  must  be  on  file 
with  the  United  States  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion at  Washington.  D.  C.  not  later  than  July 
21.   1931. 

ASSISTANT  STATISTICAL  CLERK  ($1,620  a  year).— 
To  fill  vacancies  in  the  departmental  service. 
Washington,  D.  C.  The  duties  will  be  to  tab- 
ulate data  and  perform  statistical  computa- 
tions requiring  a  knowledge  of  general  statis- 
tical methods.  Competitors  will  be  rated  on 
mental  tests,  elementary  computations,  and  on 
tabulation  and  graphing.  Applications  must 
be  on  file  with  the  United  States  Civil  Service 
Commission  at  Washington,  D.  C,  not  later 
than  July  22.   1931. 

TECHNOLOGIST  (TANNING  AND  TANNING  MATE- 
RIALS) ($3,800  to  $4,600  a  year^. — To  fill  va- 
cancies in  the  departmental  and  field  services. 
Competitors  will  not  be  required  to  report  for 
examination  at  any  place,  but  will  be  rated  on 
their  education,  training,  and  experience,  and 
on  their  published  writings,  reports,  or  a 
thesis.  Applicants  must  have  been  graduated 
with  a  bachelor's  degree  from  a  college  or  uni- 
versity of  recognized  standing,  after  comple- 
tion of  at  least  118  semester  credit  hours. 
with  major  work  in  chemistry  or  chemical  en- 
gineering. In  addition,  applicants  must  have 
had  at  least  five  years  of  certain  specified 
experience.  Applications  must  be  on  file  with 
the  United  States  Civil  Service  Commission  n^ 
Washington,  D.  C,  not  later  than  July  10 
1931. 


NOON  NETWORK  PROGRAMS 


Schedule  of  Speakers  and  Their  Sub- 
jects and  Dates  for  the  Broadcast  Week 
Beginning  Monday,   July   13 


PRINCIPAL  LIBRARY  ACCESSIONS 


Domestic  Animals,   Parasites 

Caxada.  Dept.  of  Agriculture.  Common 
animal  parasites  injurious  to  sheep  in  east- 
ern Canada.     Ottawa.  1930. 

Smith,  W.  W.  The  elements  of  livestock  iudsr- 
ing.     Ed.  2.     Philadelphia,  Lippincott.  1930. 

Wall.  J.  F.  Practical  light  horse  breeding. 
Washington.  D.  C,  American  remount  asso- 
ciation, 1931. 

Horticulture,    Botany 

Fraxee,  Johaxxes.  Johannes  Franke  "Hor- 
tus  Lusatiae  "  Bautzen  1594  mit  einer  bio- 
graphie.  Bautzen.  Naturwissenschaftliche 
gesellschaft  Isis.  1930.  (Oberlausitzer  hei- 
matstudien  bd.  18.) 

James  River  gardex  club.  Historic  gardens 
of  Virginia.  Rev.  ed.  Richmond,  Byrd 
press,  1930. 

Rohde,  E.  S.  The  scented  warden.  London. 
Medici  society,    [1931?]. 

Rossi.  B.  V".  Modern  roses  in  Australasia. 
Victoria,  Australia.  Mitchell  &  Casey,  1930. 

Schaal,  Gustav.  Stein-,  beeren-  und  schalen- 
obst.     Stuttgart,  Eckstein  &  Stable  [1930?]. 

Field    Crops 

Kraxzlix.  G.,  and  Marcus,  A.  Baumwolle. 
Berlin-Charlottenburg.  W.  Bansert.  1931. 
( Wohltmannbiicher  /  bd.  9.  Monographien 
zur  landwirtschaft  warmer  lander,  "be'sriin- 
det  von  dr.  W.  Busse,  fortgefiihrt  von  dr.  A. 
Zimmermann.) 

Apiculture 

Delaigues,  Arthur.  Cours  moyen,  ou  Guide 
pratioue  de  l'apiculteur  moderne.  Ed.  7. 
Ecueiile,  Indre,  L'auteur  [1930?].  (Union 
apicole,  37e  anne.  Encyclopedic  d'apicul- 
ture.  no.  2.) 

Town    Planning 

McLeax,  W.  H.  Regional  and  town  planning 
in  principle  and  practice.  London,  Lock- 
wood,  1930. 


The  network  radio  programs  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  and  Federal  Farm  Board 
are  broadcast  through  National  Broadcasting 
Co.  stations  at  12.55  to  1.10  p.  m.,  eastern 
standard  time  ;  12.15  to  1  p.  m.,  Pacific  stand- 
ard time. 

Monday,    July    13 

Xational  Farm   and  Home  Hour: 

Summary.      July     Crop     Report. — Federal 
Crop  Reporting  Board. 
Western  Farm   and  Home  Hour: 

The  Week  With  the  Fabm  Boabd. — Dis- 
patch read  by  R.  H.  Lamb,  western  program 
director. 

The  Gbaix  Market  Situatiox. — Frank  L. 
Lyons,   associate  marketing  specialist. 

Does  High  Pboductiox  Pay? — J.  C.  Mc- 
Dowell, senior  dairy  husbandman. 

Tuesday,  July   14 

National  Farm  and  Home  Hour: 

The  Gardex  Calexdar. — W.  R.  Beattie,  sen- 
ior   horticulturist. 

July  Hog  Mabkets. — C  A.  Burmeister,  sen- 
ior agricutural  economist. 

July  Cattle  Mabkets. — C.  V.  Whalin,  prin- 
cipal marketing  specialist. 
W<  stern  Farm  and  Home  Hour: 

The  Egg  axd  Poultby  Markets  Situatiox. — 
Frank  H.  McCampbell,  associate  marketing 
specialist. 

With  Westerx  Farmers. — R.  H.  Lamb, 
western  program  director. 

Wednesday,   July   15 

Xational  Farm  and  Home  Hour: 

No  Department  of  Agriculture  program. 
Western  Farm   and  Home  Hour: 

Midsummeb  Lamb  Supplies. — W.  E.  Schnei- 
der, associate  marketing  specialist. 

With  Westerx  Farmers. — R.  H.  Lamb, 
western  program   director. 

Am  I  Feedixg  My  Family  Adequately. — 
Miss  Jean  Stewart,  home  demonstration  acrent 
at  large  (prepared  by  Bureau  of  Home  Eco- 
nomics). 

Thursday,  July   16 

Xational  Farm  and  Ho-me  Hour: 

The  Household  Calexdar. — Mrs.  Rowena 
Schmidt  Carpenter,  home  economist. 

The  Price  Situatiox. — Dr.  O.  C.  Stine.  prin- 
cipal agricultural  economist,  in  charge. 

Western  Farm  and  Home  Hour: 

Ox  Fruit  axd  Vegetable  Markets. — Carl  J. 
Hansen,   associate  marketing  specialist. 

Caxxed  Asparagus. — Interview  with  W.  W. 
Vincent,  chief  of  western  district,  Food  and 
Drug  Administration,  by  R.  H.  Lamb. 

Friday,   July   17 

Xational  Farm   and  Home  Hour: 

The  Trexd  of  Dairy  Productiox. — J.  B. 
Shepard.  senior  agricultural  statistician. 

The  Week  With  the  Farm  Boabd. — Edgar 
Markham.  assistant  to  the  chairman,  Federal 
Farm  Board 

Second  Farm  Board  speaker  to  be  announced. 

Western  Farm  and  Home  Hour: 
4-H  Club  Pborgam. 


Mathematics 

Charlier,  C.  V.  L.  Vorlesungen  fiber  die 
grundziige  der  matheniatiscfien  statistik. 
Lund,   Gleerup.   1931. 

Coffin,  J.  E.  Interest  tables.  Philadelphia, 
Winston,   1927. 

Sellmayr,  E.  C.  Betriebserfolg  und  jahres- 
schlussrechnuns  in  der  landwirtschaft.  Ber- 
lin,   Parey,    1930. 

Lumber 

Kellogg,  R.  S.  Lumber  and  its  uses.  Ed.  4. 
New  York,  Scientific  book  corporation,  1931. 

Chemistry,    Chemical    Technology 
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FINAL  RESOLUTIONS  OF  WORLD  WHEAT  CONFERENCE  AT  LONDON 


The  Conference  of  Wheat  exporting 
Countries  held  in  London,  England,  May 
IS  to  23,  adopted  the  following  resolu- 
tions, which  were  transmitted  to  the  de- 
partment by  Nils  A.  Olsen,  Chief  of  the 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,  one 
of  the  United  States  representatives  at 
the  conference  (The  Official  Record. 
May  9,  p.  142)  : 

"  The  Conference  of  Wheat  Exporting 
Countries,  consisting  of  delegations  ap- 
pointed by  the  Governments  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  Argentina, 
Australia,  Bulgaria,  Canada,  Hungary, 
India,  Poland,  Rumania,  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics,  and  Yugoslavia,  hav- 
ing studied  the  existing  world  wheat  sit- 
ution,  is  convinced  that  among  the  un- 
derlying causes  for  the  present  depressed 
prices  of  wheat  the  following  points 
should  be  specially  mentioned:  (1)  The 
effects  of  the  economic  depression 
throughout  the  world;  (2)  the  fact  that 
there  is  more  wheat  produced  than  can 
be  sold  at  a  profit;  (3)  the  absence  of 
sufficiently  adequate  information  regard- 
ing the  movements  of  wheat,  the  re- 
quirements of  certain  countries,  and 
the  quantities  which  are  liable  to  be 
placed  upon  the  market;  and  (4)  the 
present  uncertain  state  of  the  wheat 
markets. 

"  The  conference,  recognizing  the  seri- 
ous nature  of  the  world  economic  depres- 
sion, believes  nevertheless  that  a  sub 
stantial  contribution  to  an  improvement 
of  the  present  situation  may  be  made 
through  a  clearer  understanding  of  the 
underlying  facts  regarding  so  important 
a  commodity  as  wheat. 

"  The  conference  considers  that,  where 
possible,  a  reduction  in  the  areas  devoted 
to  wheat  should  be  undertaken  in  what- 
ever way  each  country  considers  to  be 
most  effective  and  practical. 

"  It  was  also  felt  to  be  especially  de- 
sirable that  there  should  be  a  careful  ex- 


Doctor  Faris  Takes  Cliarge  of 

Cereal  Smut  Investigations 


Dr.  James  A.  Faris,  for  the  past  seven 
yeaxs  chief  pathologist  for  the  Tropical 
Plant  Research  Foundation  and  assist- 
ant director  of  the  Sugar  Planters  Ex- 
periment Station,  Central  Baragua,  Cuba, 
has  been  appointed  in  charge  of  cereal 
smut  investigations  in  the  division  of 
cereal  crops  and  diseases,  Bureau  of 
Plant   Industry. 

Doctor  Faris,  born  in  northwest  Mis- 
souri, has  the  following  degrees :  B.  Pe., 
Missouri  State  Teachers  College,  1913 ; 
B.  S.,  University  of  Missouri,  1916 ;  A.  M., 
University  of  Nebraska,  1920  ;  and  Ph.  D., 
Columbia  University,  1924.  From  1916 
to  1918  he  taught  botany  at  Stephens 
Junior  College,  Columbia,  Mo.,  and  City 
Junior  College,  St.  Joseph,  Mo.  From 
1918  to  1920  he  was  pathologist,  office  of 
cereal  investigations,  and  State  leader 
of  barberry  eradication  in  Nebraska.  In 
1920  he  was  pathologist  to  the  Dominican 
Government,  Santo  Domingo.  From  1921 
to  1924  he  was  research  fellow  of  the 
National  Research  Council  and  the 
Brooklyn  Botanic  Garden,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y. 


pioration  of  all  avenues  for  the  greater 
utilization  of  wheat,  both  for  food  and 
also  for  other  purposes. 

"  The  conference  further  cons'dered 
that  current  information  regarding  the 
supply,  the  demand,  and  the  movements 
of  wheat  should  be  brought  together  in 
such  a  way  as  to  assist  the  wheat-export- 
ing countries  toward  the  orderly  market- 
ing of  their  surpluses. 

"  The  Conference  of  Wheat  Export- 
ing Countries  has  therefore  decided  to 
establish  a  committee  of  the  conference 
consisting  of  one  representative  from 
each  State  participating  in  the  confer- 
ence to: 

"(a)  Submit  to  the  governments  of  the 
countries  participating  in  this  conference 
a  definite  proposal  for  establishing,  under 
the  supervision  of  the  committee  of  the 
conference,  a  clearing  house  of  informa- 
tion to  serve  the  wheat  exporting  coun- 
tries. For  this  purpose  the  committee 
shall  be  empowered  to  secure  from  the 
States  represented  on  the  committee  full 
information  as  to  the  unloadings  and 
stocks  of  wheat  at  all  importing  points, 
the  areas  sown  to  wheat,  and  the  crop 
prospects,  thereby  assisting  the  orderly 
distribution  of  wheat  in  world  markets. 
This  information  should  be  provided  so 
far  as  possible  in  the  form  prescribed  and 
at  the  times  fixed  by  the  committee. 

"(&)  To  explore  carefully  all  possible 
avenues  for  the  greater  utilization  of 
this  important  cereal. 

"  The  conference,  convinced  that  the 
existence  of  this  standing  committee  will 
develop  the  contacts  already  established 
here  between  the  wheat-exporting  coun- 
tries, proposes  that  the  committee  may 
prepare  and  recommend  a  draft  agenda 
for  a  further  meeting  of  the  conference, 
at  which  countries  here  represented 
may  enter  upon  the  consideration  of 
such  subjects  as  may  then  be  deemed 
appropriate." 


Doctor  Faris  is  author  or  joint  author 
of  numerous  papers  on  the  diseases  of 
economic  crops.  He  has  given  special  at- 
tention to  the  relation  of  environment  to 
infection  and  to  the  field  control  of  plant 
diseases.  He  has  reported  upon  factors 
influencing  infection  in  the  covered  smut 
of  barley  and  the  bunt  smuts  of  wheat, 
in  these  studies  demonstrating  the  pres- 
ence of  physiological  races  of  the  smuts. 
Doctor  Faris  also  is  coauthor  of  reports 
upon  the  influence  of  environmental  fac- 
tors on  the  infection  of  sorghums  and 
oats  by  smuts,  and  upon  the  discovery  of 
flower  infection  in  the  loose  kernel  smut 
of  sorghum. 


C.  R.  ARNOLD  COMES  TO  DEPARTMENT 

C.  R.  Arnold,  extension  economist  from 
Ohio,  came  to  Washington  June  8  to  begin 
work  on  the  extension  farm  management  and 
outlook  project  to  be  carried  on  cooperatively 
by  the  Ohio  Extension  Service  and  the  de- 
partment. Mr.  Arnold  will  first  visit  the 
Western  States,  studying  farm  management 
and  outlook  work  in  Colorado,  Wyoming,  Mon- 
tana, Washington,  Idaho,  and  Utah.  In  Utah 
he  will  give  a  course  in  economics  extension 
methods  at  the  agricultural  college  short 
course  the  week  of  July  13.  He  will  also  assist 
with  a  similar  course  during  August  at  Cornell 
University,  Ithaca,  N.  T.,  This  work  will  be 
carried  on  as  a  part  of  the  economics  exten- 
sion unit. 
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HYDE  ADVISES  DAIRYMEN 

TO  ADJUST  PRODUCTION 


(Continued  from  page  189) 
plus  which  breaks  the  price  for  all.     So 
industry  sets  up  its  trade  associations  for 
collective  thinking. 

"  Now  agriculture  is  industrial- 
ized. *  *  *  Most  agriculture  is  spe- 
cialized. For  practical  purposes  the 
wheat  farmer  of  western  Kansas  and 
the  cotton  farmer  of  Texas  are  not  much 
more  exclusively  1-crop  farmers  than  the 
dairy  farmers  of  Minnesota,  Wisconsin, 
and  New  York.  Dairying  dominates  the 
agriculture  of  this  State  and  of  the  en- 
tire New  York  City  milk  shed,  just  as 
wheat  dominates  in  western  Kansas  and 
cotton  in  Texas.  Of  the  15.000.000  acres 
in  the  New  York  milk  shed,  more  than 
half  are  devoted  to  dairy  farming. 

Dairying:  Now   a  Powerful   Industry 

"  What  a  great  and  powerful  industry 
dairying  is !  When  the  steel  industry 
achieved  the  status  of  a  billion-dollar  in- 
dustry, columns  of  awe-struck  editorials 
filled  the  newspapers.  The  gross  farm 
value  of  the  products  of  our  dairy  indus- 
try exceeds  two  and  one-half  billion  dol- 
lars. No  other  farm  commodity  can  ap- 
proach that  figure.  Few  industrial 
commodities  can  touch  it.  The  automo- 
bile industry  is  our  new  industrial  giant. 
but  the  wholesale  value  of  its  products 
is  not  equal  to  the  farm  value  of  the 
annual   milk  production. 

*  »  *  * 

"Dairymen  have  pushed  their  industry 
to  the  fore  in  large  measure  by  increased 
efficiency.  In  1850  we  maintained  278 
milk  cows  per  1,000  persons ;  in  1927  the 
number  of  milk  cows  needed  had  dropped 
to  186.  That  represents  an  increase  of 
33  per  cent  in  efficiency.  Actually  the 
gain  is  far  greater,  for  our  consumption 
of  dairy  products  per  capita  has  been  in- 
creasing by  leaps  and  bounds.     *     *     * 

"  The  problems  of  the  dairy  farmer 
involve  most  of  the  applied  sciences. 
We  expect  him  to  be  an  expert  in  the  pro- 
duction of  dairy  feeds,  In  genetics,  in  bac- 
teriology, animal  husbandry,  veterinary 
medicine,  and  farm  management.  With- 
out his  cooperative  association  he  must 
also  be  board  of  directors,  advertising 
manager,  sales  manager,  distributor,  and 
collection  agent  for  his  business. 

■■  No  human  being  can  do  all  that. 
That  is  why  you  are  here  to-day.  You 
have  delegated  to  your  own  organization, 
the  Dairymen's  League,  the  planning  de- 
partment and  the  sales  and  distribution 
department.  The  individual  farmer  still 
retains  his  rightful  job  as  production 
manager.  That  always  will  be  his  job. 
*  *  *  * 

"  You  are  confronted  at  the  moment  by 
low  prices,  apparently  the  result  of  de- 
creased consumption.  Consumption  will 
increase  as  soon  as  buying  power  picks 
up.  We  can  not  foresee  the  exact  date  of 
that  happy  event. 

Adjustment    Now    Necessary 

"  Should  we  keep  on  producing  as  if 
nothing  had  happened  to  the  market  V 
Obviously  not.  We  can  do  two  things. 
We  can,  in  the  first  place,  adjust  produc- 
tion to  consumption ;  we  can.  in  the  sec- 
ond place,  use  all  available  means  to  in- 
crease consumption.  In  both  of  these  di- 
rections the  Dairymen's  League,  the  Fed- 
eral Farm  Board,  and  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  can  and  will  work  together. 


"  One  means  of  adjusting  production 
to  market  requirements  is  within  the 
power  of  every  dairyman.  He  can  rid 
his  herd  of  the  unprofitable  and  the  least 
profitable  producers.  To  cull  the  high- 
cost  units  of  an  enterprise  is  sound  econ- 
omy at  any  time ;  it  is  urgently  necessary 
now.  *  -  *'  *  The  best  method  of  cull- 
ing cows  is  through  the  records  of  dairy 
herd-improvement  associations. 

*  *  *  * 

"  You  are  proud,  and  justly  so,  of  your 
organization.  You  have  48.000  members. 
You  own  600.000  cows,  239  country  ship- 
ping plants,  and  21  distributing  plants  in 
cities.  You  measure  the  value  of  your  fa- 
cilities at  more  than  SIO.000.000.  You  have 
developed,  and  tested  in  the  crucible  of 
practice,  capable,  devoted  leaders  of  the 
highest  order  of  ability.  You  have  re- 
turned to  your  members  many  millions  of 
dollars  more  for  your  products  than  could 
or  would  have  been  realized  except  for  the 
existence  of  the  Dairymen's  League. 
Upon  all  this  I  heartily  congratulate  you. 

"  But  more  than  all  else,  I  congratu- 
late you  upon  the  big  round  fact  that  the 
Dairymen's  League  is  a  success.  In  these 
days  of  large  business  concerns  your  vol- 
ume of  business  is  impressive.  A  turnover 
of  879,800,000  is  one  which  most  private 
corporations  would  envy,  and  one  at  which 
none  would  sneer.  By  its  very  existence 
after  these  10  years  of  storm  and  stress, 
the  Dairymen's  League  has  proved  that  a 
corporation  organized  and  conducted  co- 
operatively of  farmers,  for  farmers,  and 
by  farmers  can  be  a  business  success. 

"  You  have  returned,  in  the  last  10 
years,  according  to  the  figures  of  your 
own  economists,  to  your  farmer  mem- 
bers over  $100,000,000  in  milk  checks 
more  than  they  would  have  received 
without  the  existence  of  the  league.  The 
inspiring,  the  enheartening  thing  is  that 
by  your  own  united  efforts  you  have 
translated  all  those  millions  into  a  higher 
standard  of  living  for  yourselves,  into 
better  education  for  your  children,  and 
into  better  and  happier  homes  on  the 
farms  of  New  York.  Thus  you  have  be- 
come a  lighthouse  of  hope  to  all  farmers 
everywhere  in  this  country,  not  only 
pointing  their  way  but  giving  them  en- 
couragement to  expect  that  by  their  own 
cooperative  efforts  with  their  neighbors 
they  too  may  achieve  a  higher  living 
standard  for  themselves  and  a  brighter 
future  for  their  children." 


Harned  of  Mississippi  Appointed 
Head  of  Cotton  Insect  Research 

R.  W.  Harned.  head  of  the  State  Plant 
Board  of  Mississippi,  has  been  appointed 
leader  of  the  division  of  cotton  insect  in- 
vestigations. Bureau  of  Entomology,  to 
fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  resignation 
of  B.  R.  Coad. 

"  Mr.  Harned  is  recognized  as  one  of 
the  outstanding  entomologists  of  the 
country,"  says  Dr.  C.  L.  Marlatt,  chief  of 
the  Bureau  of  Entomology.  "  is  well 
known  and  liked  throughout  the  South, 
and  is  thoroughly  familiar  with  problems 
relating  to  insects  injurious  to  cotton. 
He  has  held  important  offices  in  national 
scientific  organizations.  It  is  believed 
that  under  his  administration  the  re- 
search work  leading  to  the  control  of 
insect  pests  of  this  very  important  crop 
will  go  forward  with  renewed  vigor  and 
effectiveness." 


PURE  FOOD  LAW  REACHES 
QUARTER-CENTURY  MARK 

(Continued  from  page  189) 
entists  devoted  attention  to  the  formu- 
lation of  analytical  methods,  and  other 
Federal  officials  seized  products  found  to 
be  in  violation  of  the  law,  prosecuted  of- 
fenders, or  educated  the  trade  in  im- 
proved processes.  The  public,  losing 
much  of  its  earlier  distrust,  increased 
its  purchases  progressively  with  im- 
provement in  quality  of  the  goods. 
This  was  to  the  profit  of  business. 
The  old  cry  '  The  Government  is  ruin- 
ing our  business '  became  less  common 
and  less  vociferous.  From  compara- 
tively small  beginnings  the  food  in- 
dustry grew  to  a  business  which  manu- 
factures food  products  amounting  an- 
nually to  several  billion  dollars  in  value. 
Concurrently,  there  was  a  growth  in 
the  drug  manufacturing  business,  whose 
annual  products  are  worth  nearlv 
$400,000,000. 

Tremendous   Change  in  Quality  of  Products 

"  The  25  years  since  the  passage  of 
the  food  and  drugs  act  have  seen  some 
of  the  most  important  developments  that 
have  ever  occurred  in  the  history  of  food 
and  nutrition.  The  dietary  habits  of 
Americans  have  changed  materially. 
The  use  of  such  foods  as  milk,  sugar, 
vegetables,  fruits,  has  increased  greatly 
and  the  consumption  of  cereals  has  de- 
clined. The  25-year  period  has  witnessed 
pioneer  work  in  the  technic  of  processing 
fruits  and  vegetables,  which  has  made 
possible  great  reforms  in  the  methods 
of  various  food  industries.  The  Ameri- 
can to-day,  unqestionably,  is  ab'e  to 
buy  foods  and  drugs  of  as  high  qual- 
ity as  are  to  be  found  upon  the  world 
market. 

••  The  initial  purpose  of  the  food  and 
drugs  act — to  safeguard  the  purity  of 
foods  and  drugs  and  to  protect  consum- 
ers from  economic  fraud  through  the 
purchase  of  mislabeled  or  adulterated 
goods — has  not  been  changed.  Enforcing 
officials  are  concerned  now,  as  25  years 
ago,  with  removing  from  interstate  com- 
merce products  found  in  violation  of  the 
law  and  with  prosecuting  violators.  More 
than  18.000  legal  actions  have  contributed 
to  the  satisfactory  reformation  of  Amer- 
ican manufacturing  processes  and  to  the 
great  improvement  in  the  quality  of  our 
foods  and  drugs.  There  are  still,  how- 
ever, in  every  industry  a  minority  of 
dealers  who.  in  order  to  make  an  unfair 
profit,  take  advantage  of  every  oppor- 
tunity to  adulterate  and  misrepresent 
their  products.  Vigilance  is  ever  neces- 
sary to  protect  consumers  and  to  prevent 
a  return  to  previous  demoralizing  trade 
conditions. 

Pure  Food  Law   Comes  of  Age 

■•  The  pure  food  law  has  come  of  age. 
Brought  into  being  by  a  surge  of  public 
indignation  against  existing  conditions 
and  having  been  carried  forward  in  the 
earlier  years  by  a  wave  of  public  ap- 
proval, the  act  steadily  has  gained  popu- 
lar indorsement.  The  American  public 
in  general.  I  believe,  considers  that  its  in- 
vestment of  approximately  1  cent  per 
capita  per  year  to  pay  for  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  food  and  drugs  act  is  an 
excellent  bargain." 
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HYDE  GIVES  PANORAMA 
OF  DEPARTMENT'S  WORK 


Secretary,  in  Radio  Address,  Tells  How 

Various  Agriculture  Activities  Enter 

Nation's  Everyday  Life 


"  Not  so  long  ago,"  said  Secretary 
Hyde,  in  a  redio  address,  broadcast 
June  20  over  the  coast-to-coast  network 
of  the  Columbia  Broadcasting  System, 
"  I  went  on  a  fishing  trip  to  the  Dry 
Tortugas.  These  islands  lie  about  60 
miles  from  Key  West,  the  farthest  piece 
of  American  territory  Gulfward.  As  our 
boat  drew  up  to  the  pier  we  were  greeted 
by  the  entire  population,  which  consisted 
of  one  man.  This  hardy  soul  proved  to 
be  an  employee  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  stationed  on  this  lonely 
island  to  protect  the  birds  which  were 
nesting  by  tens  of  thousands  nearby. 

"  Contrast  that  incident  with  another. 
On  both  of  his  polar  expeditions,  Ad- 
miral Byrd  took  with  him  two  Weather 
Bureau  people.  The  admiral  was  gener- 
ous enough  to  say  that  these  department 
men  were  able  to  set  dates  for  his  flights 
which  proved  to  be  the  only  dates  upon 
which  they  could  have  been  made  suc- 
cessfully. 

Try  a  National  Forest  for  a  Picnic 

"Are  you  going  to  the  country  for  a 
picnic?  If  you  live  in  the  West,  or  at 
many  places  in  the  East,  try  a  National 
Forest  for  your  outing.  There  are  160,- 
000,000  acres  of  them  to  select  from. 
They  are  policed,  protected  from  fire,  and 
administered  by  the  Forest  Service,  with 
a  view  to  recreation,  wise  use,  and  con- 
servation. The  road  you  will  travel  over 
was  constructed  on  plans  sometimes  orig- 
inated and  certainly  approved  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  Public  Roads.  Store  in  your 
hamper  an  abundant  lunch  That  the 
animals  from  which  the  meats  came  were 
healthy,  that  the  conditions  of  slaughter 
were  sanitary,  and  that  the  meat  itself  is 
wholesome  is  certified  by  the  Bureau  of 
Animal  Industry.  The  milk  you  brought 
was  probably  produced  under  dairying 
practices  standardized  by  the  Bureau  of 
Dairy  Industry.  The  fruit  you  are  tak- 
ing was  probably  graded  by  the  Bureau 
of  Agricultural  Economics — the  grain 
from  which  your  bread  is  made  certainly 
was.  Have  no  fear  of  the  canned  goods. 
There  was  a  time  when  buying  a  can  of 
food  was  a  voyage  of  discovery,  fraught 
with  deadly  and  unseen  perils.  That 
time  has  long  since  passed.  Labels  must 
speak  the  truth,  and  adulterants  must  be 
declared  thereon. 

(Continued  on  page  19b) 
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DOCTOR  HOWARD  RETIRES 
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DR.  L.  0.  HOWARD 

Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Entomology  from  1894  to  1927 
and  since  then  outstanding  member  of  department's  scien- 
tific staff  retired,  June  30,  1931,  from  Government  service 


Dean  of  American  Entomologists 
Has  Retired  from  the  Department 

After  more  than  half  a  century  in  the 
department,  Dr.  Leland  O.  Howard,  prin- 
cipal entomologist,  and  one  of  the  world's 
leading  authorities  on  entomology,  re- 
tired from  the  service  on  June  30. 

Doctor  Howard,  in  1878,  a  year  after 
his  graduation  from  Cornell  University, 
became  one  of  the  first  three  entomolo- 
gists in  the  department,  a  group  that 
formed  the  cornerstone  for  the  Bureau 
of  Entomology,  which  now  employs  500 
trained  men  and  spends  about  $2,000,000 
a  year  in  field  work  and  scientific  inves- 
tigations. In  1894  he  was  made  chief  of 
the  bureau,  a  position  which  he  held  for 
33  years,  or,  until  he  reached  the  retire- 
ment age  of  70.  Following  his  retire- 
ment as  chief,  Doctor  Howard  was  re- 
tained in  the  bureau  for  four  years. 
During  this  period  he  prepared  and  pub- 
lished two  books  which  in  a  sense  sum- 
marize the  work  in  economic  entomology 
as  developed  in  this  and  other  countries. 

Doctor  Howard  had  an  important, 
though  quiet,  part  in  the  development  of 
the  department  and  is  considered  the 
moving  force  that  shaped  the  destiny  of 
the  Bureau  of  Entomology.  Dr.  A.  F. 
Woods,  Director  of  Scientific  Work,  says  : 
(Continued  on  page  19b) 


ENGINEERING  HAS  FREED 
FARMS  FROM  DRUDGERY 


New  Bureau  in  Department  to  Conduct 

More  Systematized  Research 

in  This  Field 


"  For  more  than  two  centuries  the 
most  essential  materials  of  American  life 
have  come  from  the  farms  and  forests — 
men  and  women,  food,  wood,  fiber,  and 
many  raw  products,  constituting  about 
80  per  cent  of  the  basic  needs  of  in- 
dustry and  commerce  and  essential  to 
our  whole  social  structure,"  said  Dr. 
A.  F.  Woods,  Director  of  Scientific 
Work,  in  a  radio  address  broadcast 
July  1. 

"  Life  on  our  farms  has  not  been  easy 
intellectually  or  physically,"  he  contin- 
ued. "  The  difficult  problems  to  be 
faced  and  the  hard  work  to  be  done 
have,  however,  developed  brain  and 
physical  stamina  in  the  boys  and  girls 
reared  there.  Here  has  been  the  great 
reservoir  on  which  we  have  drawn  for 
leadership  in  every  walk  of  life.  Out 
of  this  training  school  came  the  men 
who  mechanized  agriculture  by  invent- 
ing improved  machinery,  until  in  the  last 
100  years  American  agriculture  has  be- 
come the  most  efficient  agriculture  in 
the  world  in  production  per  worker. 

"  From  the  standpoint  of  machinery 
and  the  use  of  power  more  progress  has 
been  made  in  the  last  decades  of  this 
century  than  in  all  the  years  before. 
This  greater  use  of  power,  coming  with 
greater  economies  in  its  production  and 
availability,  has  lifted  the  heaviest  bur- 
dens in  land  preparation,  cultivation, 
harvesting,  and  handling.  This  is  true 
also  of  the  farm  home.  Many  of  the 
drudgery  features  have  been  removed 
from  the  more  progressive  homes. 
Intermediate  Farms  Need  Help 

"  In  all  of  this  work  various  aspects 
of  engineering  are  involved.  The  wider 
and  more  effective  utilization  of  labor- 
saving  devices  in  the  farm  home  can  be 
greatly  promoted  by  the  agricultural  en- 
gineer working  with  the  home  demon- 
stration agents,  the  women's  clubs,  the 
Extension  Service,  the  county  agents, 
and  with  the  manufacturers  of  equip- 
ment in  aiding  adaptations  to  better 
meet  farm  needs.  Bringing  the  cost 
within  the  reach  of  larger  numbers  and 
reduction  of  overhead  for  depreciation 
are  among  the  lines  of  development  most 
needed. 

"Between  the  successful  farm  oper- 
ator and  the  so-called  marginal  land 
group  is  a  great  intermediate  group  of 
farm  families,  fighting  a  losing  battle  on 
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lands  not  adapted  to  farming  of  the 
standard  type.  Much  can  be  done  for 
this  group  by  helping  the  members  to 
effectively  organize  their  work,  reduce 
wastes,  and  utilize  opportunities  now 
overlooked. 

"  Here  is  a  great  field  for  the  agricul- 
tural engineer,  cooperating  with  the 
county  agents  and  agricultural  organiza- 
tions. 

"  The  marginal  farms  are  not  hopeless 
except  as  places  to  produce  staple  crops. 
Usually  these  farms  are  in  areas  with 
soils  not  adapted  for  cultivation  of  such 
crops  as  cotton  and  corn.  This  may  be 
because  of  the  nature  of  the  soil.  In 
many  of  these  areas  there  are  small 
streams  that  in  days  gone  by  fed  larger 
water  courses.  In  the  days  of  water 
power  these  streams  were  utilized  for 
power  for  grinding  wheat  and  sawing 
wood.  The  deserted  mills  and  washed- 
out  dams  still  bear  witness  of  the  better 
days  now  gone,  where  once  was  a  thriv- 
ing forest  conserving  the  rainfall  and 
preventing  erosion  and  furnishing  income 
to  people  who  operated  the  mills,  hunted, 
trapped,  and  fished,  constructed  boats, 
cultivated  gardens,  and,  in  the  most  fa- 
vorable localities,  grew  a  little  corn  and 
wheat.  These  were  happy  and  pros- 
perous people  compared  with  those  who 
now  occupy  this  land,  devoid  of  trees, 
with  eroded  soils  filling  up  the  streams, 
promoting  floods,  destroying  fish  and 
game,  and  constituting  what  we  may  call 
rural  slums. 

"  Can  this  sin  against  the  nation,  and 
especially  against  the  poor  people  who 
have  drifted  there  for  a  place  to  live,  be 
corrected?  It  will  take  many  years,  but 
it  can  and  must  be  done.  A  plan  to  do 
it  has  already  been  formulated  and  is  in 
progress  of  execution.  Basically  it  is  a 
problem  for  agricultural  engineers,  co- 
operating with  foresters,  and  protectors 
and  developers  of  game  and  fish,  fur  ani- 
mals, and  special  crops. 

Mechanized  Farms  Increase  in  Size 

"  Now  may  I  speak  briefly  about  the 
more  highly  capitalized  and  mechanized 
farms  which  are  increasing  rapidly  in 
number?  These  will  doubtless  produce 
the  bulk  of  staple  crops.  They  will  in- 
crease to  a  size  not  yet  determined,  but 
somewhere  between  3,000  and  10,000 
acres,  so  that  the  overhead  for  machinery 
can  be  most  economically  distributed  and 
labor  can  be  utilized  the  year  round. 
Good  wages  and  comfortable  homes  will 
be  possible  and  those  who  work  these 
farms  may  look  forward  to  as  secure  a 
position  in  society  as  is  now  assured  to 
the  workers  in  our  most  forward-looking 
and  well-managed  corporations.  Here 
the  agricultural  engineer  will  find  a  great 
opportunity  to  show  his  skill  in  every 
aspect  of  engineering. 

"  Finally  I  wish  to  call  your  attention 
to  the  need  of  more  systematized  re- 
search in  the  field  of  engineering.  The 
organization  of  the  Bureau  of  Agricul- 
tural Engineering  in  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  is  a  recognition  of  this  need. 
It  is  not  a  new  thing,  but  has  grown  with 
the  recognized  needs  of  engineering  help 
in  all  aspects  of  department  work.  This 
has  been  true  also  in  the  land-grant  col- 
leges and  experiment  stations.  Great 
progress  has  been  made  there,  and  31  of 
the  48  institutions  have  already  organ- 
ized engineering  research. 

"  We  are  now  well  started  in  a  new 
and  greater  epoch  of  development  for 
agriculture." 


HYDE  GIVES  PANORAMA 

OF  DEPARTMENTS  WORK 

(Continued  from  page  193) 

"  When  you  come  to  spread  your  table 
cloth,  it  will  be  interesting  to  reflect 
that  if  it  was  made  in  1930,  the  chances 
are  two  to  one  that  it  was  made  of  Amer- 
ican flax.  If  it  is  a  cloth  you  have  had 
since  1917,  or  1918,  the  chances  are  it 
was  made  of  flax  grown  elsewhere.  The 
tariff  of  1930  has  given  the  American  flax 
grower  and  the  American  textile  worker 
that  much  better  break  than  he  had.  If 
the  cheese  on  your  bill  of  fare  is  Roque- 
fort, you  will  be  encouraged  to  know  that 
our  dairy  people  have  imported  the  fun- 
gus and  duplicated  the  temperatures  of 
the  caves  in  France  so  that  we  can  now 
make  a  fine  American  Roquefort,  not  out 
of  sheep  or  goat's  milk  but  out  of  clean 
cows'  milk  produced  under  sanitary  con- 
ditions. If  it  is  Swiss  cheese,  I'll  take  a 
bet  that  you  don't  know  whether  it  was 
made  in  Switzerland  or  right  here  in  the 
U.  S.  A. 

Department  Intimately  Touches  Lives  of  All 

'"After  the  lunch  is  over,  fog  up  the 
old  pipe — the  tobacco  was  probably 
graded  by  our  men — and  open  up  the 
newspaper.  On  page  1,  read  the  only 
news  story  which  is  front  page  stuff  with 
every  newspaper  in  the  country,  every 
day  in  the  year — the  weather  report. 
Turn  to  the  financial  section ;  many  of 
the  market  reports  were  furnished  by  the 
department.  In  between  you  will  find 
crop  forecasts  and  stories  of  road  con- 
struction, of  plant  breeding,  of  grim 
battles  against  invading  hosts  of  insect 
pests,  and  of  many  other  branches  of  our 
work,  all  of  them  merely  incidents  of 
the  day's  work  in  the  department. 

"  Without  prolonging  the  recital  I  am 
sure  you  will  agree  that  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  through  a  multitude  of 
quiet  and  unobtrusive  services,  touches 
the  lives  of  every  person  in  America  in 
more  intimate  ways  than  is  commonly 
imagined. 

"  In  many  other  ways  than  can  be  de- 
tailed here  the  department  is  a  great 
educational,  research,  and  service  insti- 
tution, not  alone  for  farmers,  but  for 
every  citizen  of  the  Nation.  The  service 
of  the  Weather  Bureau  transcends  the 
interests  of  farmers  alone.  It  warns 
ships  at  sea,  and  airplanes  on  land,  of 
approaching  storms,  as  well  as  farmers 
of  impending  frosts.  The  Bureau  of 
Public  Roads  serves  everybody.  In  re- 
search as  to  nutritive  values  of  foods, 
the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics  is  think- 
ing of  all  our  people.  In  establishing 
game  refuges  and  protecting  migratory 
wild  fowl,  the  Bureau  of  Biological  Sur- 
vey is  conserving  wild  life  for  all  nature 
lovers. 

"  Nevertheless,  our  fundamental  job  is 
agriculture.  Our  thoughts  are  first  of  all 
of  ways  and  means  to  help  the  farmer 
solve  his  problems.  Our  quest  for  an- 
swers to  these  problems  takes  us  into  the 
realms  of  business,  of  economics,  and  of 
nearly  every  known  science. 

"  One  or  more  scientists  representing 
the  department  are  almost  continuously 
scouring  odd  nooks  and  corners  of  the 
world  for  new  plants  or  new  varieties  of 
plants.  Other  scientists  are  working  in 
our  forests  studying  insects  whose  rav- 
ages threaten  to  bring  low  the  lordly 
pine,  or  in  Hawaii  to  learn  more  of  the 
Mediterranean  fruit  fly.     Our  economists 


and  crop  specialists  are  stationed  in  a 
score  of  foreign  countries  to  report  crop 
conditions,  or  market  prospects  for  the 
guidance  of  our  farmers  or  our  shippers. 

Information  Spread  in   Many   Ways 

"  Laugh  all  you  please  at  our  bulletins. 
It  would  do  no  earthly  good  to  uncover 
this  knowledge  if  we  merely  stored  it 
away.  Consequently,  we  spread  the  in- 
formation as  rapidly  as  possible  to  any- 
one who  can  use  it.  We  use  every  mod- 
ern means — radio,  the  press,  bulletins, 
exhibits,  and  motion  pictures.  We  carry 
useful  and  practical  information  directly 
through  county  agents  to  the  farmers  in 
order  that  the  information  may  be 
promptly  applied." 


DOCTOR  HOWARD  RETIRES 

(Continued  from   page  193) 

"  Doctor  Howard  was  one  of  the  fore- 
most of  those  who  led  the  way  in  plac- 
ing greater  responsibility  on  the  men 
actually  doing  research  and  in  having 
them  publish  results  under  their  own 
names.  The  importance  of  this  in  de- 
veloping the  research  spirit  can  not  be 
overestimated." 

Doctor  Howard — the  "  St.  Patrick  of 
the  insect  realm  " — is  credited  more  than 
any  other  one  man  with  awakening  the 
United  States  to  the  peril  of  insect  pests. 
He  has  dramatized  man's  struggle 
against  harmful  insects  as  a  war  with- 
out quarter  for  possession  of  the  world's 
food  supply. 

Even  while  chief  of  the  bureau,  Doctor 
Howard  found  time  to  study  parasitic  in- 
sects and  their  utilization  as  enemies  of 
injurious  species.  He  has  made  a  dozen 
or  more  trips  to  the  Old  World  on  mis- 
sions for  the  department,  for  the  most 
part  concerned  with  the  introduction  into 
the  United  States  of  hundreds  of  bene- 
ficial parasitic  and  predacious  insects  for 
the  control  of  serious  farm  and  forest 
pests. 

Doctor  Howard  also  won  recognition  for 
his  work  on  medical  entomology,  the  car- 
riage of  disease  by  insects.  He  was  a 
leader  in  the  mosquito  crusade.  His  pub- 
lications on  the  house  fly,  from  1896  to 
1911,  were  largely  responsible  for  the 
anti-house-fly  campaigns  through  the  past 
20  years.  It  was  he  who  popularized 
the  expression,  "  typhoid  fly." 

Doctor  Howard's  contributions  to  the 
literature  of  science  exceed  1,050.  Among 
his  books  are:  Mosquitoes — How  They 
Live  (1901)  ;  The  Insect  Book  (1901)  ; 
The  House  Fly,  Disease  Carrier  (1911)  ; 
Mosquitoes  of  North  America  (1912)  ;  A 
History  of  Applied  Entomology  (1930)  ; 
and  Insect  Menace,  just  finished.  He 
was  for  some  years  editor  of  Insect  Life. 

His  ability  to  present  in  popular  lan- 
guage the  technicalities  of  his  subject 
led  to  lectureships  at  Swarthmore  Col- 
lege and  at  the  post-graduate  school  of 
Georgetown  University.  He  has  lectured 
frequently  before  the  Brooklyn  Institute 
of  Arts  and  Sciences  and  in  1901  gave  a 
course  before  the  Lowell  Institute  in  Bos- 
ton, Mass.  The  first  lecture  of  the  Sir 
Sanford  Fleming  Foundation  in  Toronto 
was  given  by  him,  and  also  the  public  lec- 
ture before  the  Royal  Society  of  Canada 
in  1903. 

In  addition  to  bachelor's  and  master's 
degrees  from  Cornell,  Doctor  Howard's 
degrees    include    Ph.    D.     (Georgetown, 
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1896)  ;  M.  D.  (George  Washington,  1911)  ; 
LL.  D.  (Pittsburgh,  1911)  ;  Sc.  D.  (To- 
ronto, 1920)  ;  LL.  D.  (California,  1929)  ; 
and  Sc.  D.   (Rutgers,  1930). 

Doctor  Howard  belongs  to  a  large  num- 
ber of  American  scientific  societies, 
among  which  are  the  three  of  limited 
membership — the  American  Philosophical 
Society,  the  American  Academy  of  Arts 
and  Sciences,  and  the  National  Academy 
of  Sciences.  He  was  permanent  secre- 
tary of  the  American  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science  for  22  years, 
and  its  president  in  1920-21.  He  has 
also  held  the  presidency  of  the  Asso- 
ciation of  Economic  Entomologists,  the 
Biological  Society  of  Washington,  the 
Cosmos  Club,  the  Washington  Academy 
of  Science,  and  the  Entomological  So- 
ciety of  America. 

In  1895  he  was  made  honorary  Curator 
of  Insects  in  the  National  Museum.  He 
has  been  consulting  entomologist  with 
the  grade  of  Senior  Surgeon  in  the  U.  S. 
Public  Health  Service  since  1919. 

German  and  French  scientists  call 
Doctor  Howard,  "the  world  leader  of 
economic  entomologists."  He  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  International  Commission  of 
Agriculture  and  honorary  member  of  23 
foreign  scientific  societies.  Among  sev- 
eral decorations,  he  has  received  the 
cross  of  officer  of  the  Legion  of  Honor 
of  France  and  of  officer  of  the  Order  of 
Agricultural  Merit  of  France. 

The  dean  of  American  entomologists 
looks  forward  to  his  retirement  at  the 
age  of  74  years  as  a  turning  point  rather 
than  as  an  end  to  the  work  which  has 
occupied  him  for  the  past  53  years.  He 
is  going  to  Paris  this  summer  to  be  near 
the  great  French  libraries  while  writing 
new  books  on  insect  life.  He  will  make 
his  home  with  his  daughter  Janet,  who 
is  with  the  International  Red  Cross. 

In  reviewing  his  work  in  the  depart- 
ment Doctor  Howard  says: 

"No  day  of  all  those  fifty-odd  years 
has  been  without  the  lure  of  a  great  ad- 
venture. We  have  been  pushing  always 
into  the  great  unknown  of  an  unexplored 
region,  and  there  always  has  been  the 
fascination  of  a  new  discovery  of  stu- 
pendous importance  just  around  each 
turn  of  the  road.  Every  morning  in  all 
the  years  I  have  come  down  to  my  desk 
I  have  faced  the  possibility  of  finding  a 
report  that  would  affect  the  destiny  of 
a  whole  people.  Any  letter  might  bring 
the  story  of  a  war  won  by  the  discovery 
of  an  insect  secret. 

"The  fascination  which  follows  the 
pursuit  of  a  study  of  this  sort  is  no  less 
than  that  attached  to  the  explorations 
of  the  early  voyagers  or  to  the  life  work 
of  such  empire  builders  as  James  J.  Hill 
and  Cecil  Rhodes.  I  have  always  been 
and  am  to-day  the  happiest  of  men." 

Dr.  A.  F.  Woods  voices  the  regret  of 
Doctor  Howard's  associates  at  his  de- 
parture :  "  I  want  to  say  on  behalf  of 
his  coworkers  in  all  the  bureaus  of  our 
department  that  we  shall  miss  him 
greatly.  We  wish  that  he  might  remain 
with  us  as  an  active  worker  many  years. 
Age  should  not  be  measured  by  years  but 
by  fitness  to  work.  The  curve  of  Doctor 
Howard's  efficiency  is  mounting  stead- 
ily upward.  We  shall  hear  more  from 
him  in  the  future.  Our  love  and  best 
wishes  go  with  him  to  France  and  we 
hope  for  a  speedy  return." 


FIFTH  4-H  CLUB  CAMP 

COMES  TO  ITS  CLOSE 


Representatives  of  840,000  Rural  Boys 

and  Girls  Go  Back  to  Homes 

After  Busy  Week  Here 


The  fifth  annual  4-H  club  camp,  held 
in  Washington  June  17  to  23,  followed 
the  same  general  course  as  those  of  past 
years.  For  a  week  164  club  members 
and  90  club  supervisors,  sent  by  40  States 
and  representing  840,000  farm  boys  and 
girls  and  60,000  men  and  women  club 
leaders,  camped  together  in  tents  pitched 
in  military  order  in  the  department 
grounds  around  the  4-H  club  tree  planted 
by  the  delegates  to  the  first  national 
camp. 

"They  are  a  splendid  group  of  rural 
youth,  averaging  about  18  years  of  age — 
clean,  fresh,  the  hope  of  the  Nation," 
said  Dr.  C.  B.  Smith,  Chief  of  the  Office 
of  Cooperative  Extension  Work,  in  a 
radio  address  delivered  the  last  day  of 
the  camp.  "  They  have  been  sent  here 
by  the  States,  two  boys  and  two  girls 
from  each  State,  with  their  State  lead- 
ers. The  Department  of  Agriculture  in- 
vited them  to  come  and  has  been  acting 
as  host  during  the  week. 

"  In  camp,  boys  from  the  South  have 
been    quartered    with    boys    from    the 
North ;  girls  from  Maine  have  been  quar- 
tered with  girls  from  Oklahoma.     Splen- 
did   interstate    and    regional    fellowship 
has  developed  among  the  members,  and 
tbey  all  go  away  with  prejudices  forgot- 
ten, new,  fine  friendships  made,  and  a 
broadened  vision  of  what  this  Nation  is. 
"  They  have  been  addressed  by  Govern- 
ment officials  and  scientists.     They  have 
visited    the   public   buildings,   museums, 
libraries,  and  art  galleries  of  the  capital. 
They  have  seen  the  original  Declaration 
of  Independence  and  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States.    They  have  seen  Lind- 
berg's   Spirit  of  St.  Louis.     They  have 
laid  a  wreath  on  the  Tomb  of  the  Un- 
known Soldier.    They  have  stood  in  the 
National  Cemetery  at  Arlington  and  seen, 
ranked  in  row  on  row,  the  great  host  of 
soldier   dead   there  buried.     They   have 
visited   Mount  Vernon,  walked  over  its 
peaceful    lawns,    and   stood   before    the 
Tomb  of  Washington.    They  have  visited 
Robert  E.  Lee's  old  home  among  the  hills 
of  Virginia  and  from  its  pillared  porti- 
coes looked  across  the  Potomac  to  the 
city   of  Washington,   spread   out  before 
them,  with  its  great  memorial  bridge,  its 
marble  memorial  to  Lincoln,  the  towering 
monument    to    Washington,    the    domed 
Capitol,  the  Congressional  Library,  and 
great  public  buildings  of  marble  and  gran- 
ite scattered  everywhere.     There  it  lay, 
spread  out  before  them — their  Nation's 
capital,   one   of  the  great  cities  of  the 
earth,     known     and     honored     wherever 
civilization  is,  built  by  their  fathers  and 
forefathers,    theirs    to    carry    forward, 
theirs  to  defend  forever. 

"  Then,  there  was  the  reception  at  the 
White  House  by  President  and  Mrs. 
Hoover  to  the  whole  group.  What  mem- 
ories these  farm  youths  are  taking  back 
with  them.  What  stimulation  to  nation- 
alization and  citizenship  may  this  week 
not  have ! 

"  The  camp  is  ended.  Its  tents  are 
being    dismantled,    but   we   know    some- 


thing has  been  left  in  the  hearts  of  this 
group  of  farm  boys  and  girls  that  will 
keep  them  thinking  when  they  get  back 
home;  something  that  will  spur  their 
ambition  to  larger  achievement;  some- 
thing that  will  make  them  better  citizens 
to  their  own  home  community.  They  are 
going  home  with  a  vision  and  a  purpose." 

Win  Payne  Fund  Fellowships 

Mary  L.  Todd,  of  Clarke  County,  Ga., 
graduating  this  year  from  the  University 
of  Georgia,  and  Andy  W.  Colebank,  of 
Shelby  County,  Tenn.,  graduating  from 
the  University  of  Tennessee,  won  the  fel- 
lowships, of  $1,000  each,  offered  this  year 
for  the  first  time  by  the  Payne  Fund  of 
New  York,  N.  Y.  They  were  chosen  by  a 
committee  appointed  by  the  department 
for  their  high  scholastic  records,  for  ex- 
cellence in  4-H  club  work  through  the 
last  five  years,  for  their  interest  in  agri- 
culture and  home  economics,  and  for 
their  promise  of  leadership  in  these 
fields.  Miss  Todd  and  Mr.  Coleman  will 
come  to  Washington,  D.  C,  next  fall  to 
study  the  activities  of  the  Government 
departments,  to  continue  their  academic 
studies,  and  to  investigate  some  specific 
research  problem. 


FEDERAL  FARM  BOARD 


The  board  of  directors  of  the  newly 
formed  National  Fruit  and  Vegetable 
Exchange  (Inc.),  organized  by  coopera- 
tive commodity  marketing  associations 
throughout  the  country  to  centralize  the 
national  merchandising  of  fruits  and 
vegetables  controlled  by  cooperatives,  met 
at  the  offices  of  the  Farm  Board  in  Wash- 
ington the  middle  of  June.  General  man- 
agers and  sales  managers  representing  a 
number  of  the  larger  regional  coopera- 
tive marketing  associations  participated 
in  the  conference,  the  consideration  of 
which  was  directed  principally  to  work- 
ing out  detailed  plans  relating  to  the 
operating  features  of  the  new  exchange. 
Following  the  conference,  the  board  of 
directors  announced  that  ample  support 
had  been  pledged  in  the  way  of  tonnage 
to  warrant  proceeding  promptly  with  the 
opening  of  an  office,  which  will  be  tem- 
porarily located  in  Chicago,  111. 

The  principal  objective  of  the  new  ex- 
change is  to  form  a  national  marketing 
outlet  for  grower-owned  marketing  asso- 
ciations handling  fresh  fruits  and  vege- 
tables. The  member  associations  will 
also  be  given  assistance  in  standardizing 
cultural  and  packaging  procedure. 

The  new  national  organization  will 
deal  primarily  with  matters  of  distribu- 
tion and  merchandising.  It  will  not  en- 
gage in  production  financing.  Grower 
associations  that  are  members  of  the  ex- 
change will  obtain  necessary  financing 
through  Federal  intermediate  credit 
banks  and  commercial  credit  sources, 
with  such  additional  assistance  as  the 
Farm  Board  may  extend  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  agricultural  marketing  act. 
The  board  of  directors  is  at  present 
composed  of  A.  B.  Leeper,  Centralia,  111., 
president ;  H.  L.  Robinson,  Hastings,  Fla., 
vice  president;  F.  P.  Hibst,  Cadillac, 
Mich.,  secretary-treasurer;  R.  H.  Eng- 
lish, Bradenton,  Fla. ;  L.  N.  Johnston, 
Wilmington,  N.  C. ;  W.  F.  Heppe,  Denver, 
Colo.;  T.  W.  Bennett,  Meggett,  S.  C; 
Walter  W.  Maule,  Kennett  Square,  Pa. ; 
and  Lee  M.  Lampson,  Kennewick,  Wash. 
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EXPERIMENT-STATION  PUBLICATIONS 


The  library  of  the  Office  of  Experiment 
Stations  maintains,  but  for  library  purposes 
only,  a  complete  file  of  all  the  publications 
issued  by  the  State  experiment  stations.  It 
has  recently  received  the  following  new  State 
publications  : 

(This  department  has  none  of  these  State  pub- 
lications for  distribution,  but  usually  they  may 
be  obtained  from  the  stations  issuing  them.  For 
convenience  in  writing  to  a  station,  the  postal 
address  point  where  the  station  is  located  in  the 
State  is  given  at  the  end  of  each  of  the  entries 
below.) 

The  cause  of  mottled  enamel,  a  defect  of  hu- 
man teeth.     M.  C.  Smith,  E.  M.  Lantz,  and 
H.  V.  Smith.      (Arizona  Sta.  Tech.  Bui.  32, 
pp.    251-282,    6    pis.,    1    fig.      June    1931.) 
Tucson. 
The    anatomy    of    Convolvulus    arvensls,    wild 
morning-glory  or  field  bindweed.     P.  B.  Ken- 
nedy  and   A.    S.    Crafts.      (Hilgardia    [Cali- 
fornia   Sta.],   vol.    5,    No.    18,    pp.    591-622, 
27  figs.     Apr.  1931.)     Berkeley. 
The  digestibility  of  bur  clover  as  affected  by 
exposure  to  sunlight  and  rain.     H.  R.  Guil- 
bert  and  S.  W.  Mead. — The  effect  of  leach- 
ing on  the  nutritive  value  of  forage  plants. 
H.    R.    Guilbert,    S.    W.    Mead,    and    H.    C. 
Jackson.      (Hilgardia    [California  Sta.],  vol. 
6,  No.  1,  26  pp.     May  1931.)     Berkeley. 
Report  of  the  Agricultural  Experiment  Station 
of   the   University    of    California    from    Julv 
1,   1929,   to  June  30,   1930.      E.   D.   Merrill. 
114  pp.,   1  pi.,  2  figs.     1931.     Berkeley. 
The  squash  vine  borer,  Melittia  satt/riniformis 
Hiibner.     R.  B.  Friend.      (Connecticut  State 
Sta.    Bui.    328,    pp.    587-608,    3    figs.      May, 
1931.)      New  Haven. 
Vitamin-B   and   vitamin-G    content   of  cereals. 
R.   A.    Hetler,   C.   R.    Meyer,   and   D.    Husso- 
mann.      (Illinois  Sta.  Bui.  369,  pp.  167-211, 
16  figs.     May  1931.)      TJrbana. 
Feeding  the  dairy  herd.     W.  B.  Nevens.      (Illi- 
nois  Sta.   Circ.   372,   52   pp.,   14   figs.      June 
1931.)      TJrbana. 
Dramatics  for   farm   folks.      D.   E.   Lindstrom. 
(Illinois    Sta.    Circ.    373,    17    pp.,    12    figs. 
June  1931.)      TJrbana. 
Home    canning   of    meat    under    conditions    in 
Louisiana.     G.  Sunderlin.      (Louisiana  Stas. 
Bui.    220,    8    pp.      January,    1931.)      Baton 
Rouge. 
Meteorological    observations    for    May,     1931. 
C.  I.  Gunness  and  K.  M.  "Wheeler.      (Massa- 
chusetts   Sta.    Met.    Bui.    509,    4   pp.      May, 
1931.)      Amherst. 
Experiments     with     hedges.       F.     A.     Waugh. 
(Massachusetts  Sta.  Bui.  272,  23  pp.,  26  figs. 
March,  1931.)     Amherst. 


Infectious  trachitis.  C.  S.  Gibbs.  (Massachu- 
setts Sta.  Bui.  273,  pp.  27-55,  8  figs.  April, 
1931.)      Amherst. 

Experiments  with  the  tuber  index  method  of 
controlling  virus  diseases  of  potatoes.  J. 
E.  Kotila.  (Michigan  Sta.  Tech.  Bui.  117, 
26  pp.,  11  figs.     May   1931.)      East  Lansing. 

The  Quarterly  Bulletin.  (Michigan  Sta. 
Quart.  Bui.,  vol.  13,  No.  4,  pp.  183-234,  11 
figs.     May  1931.)      East  Lansing. 

[Michigan]  Agricultural  Experiment  Station 
report,  two  years  ended  June  30,  1930.  V. 
R.  Gardner.  "  60  pp.     [1931.]     East  Lansing. 

Relation  of  size  of  grade  fine  wool  ewes  to 
their  production.  W.  E.  Joseph.  (Montana 
Sta.  Bui.  242,  15  pp.,  12  figs.  Mar.  1931.) 
Bozeman. 

Mechanical  tests  on  tractor  farming  equip- 
ment, a  progress  report.  H.  E.  Murdock. 
(Montana  Sta.  Bui.  243,  52  pp.,  16  figs. 
Apr.  1931.)      Bozeman. 

Types  of  ranches  and  operating  practices  in 
relation  to  costs,  investment,  and  income 
in  the  range  beef  cattle  industry  of  Mon- 
tana, a  preliminary  report.  M.  H.  Saunder- 
son  and  D.  E.  Richards.  (Montana  Sta. 
Bui.  244,  20  pp.,  5  figs.  Apr.  1931.)  Boze- 
man. 

Irrigated  alfalfa  in  Montana.  J.  E.  Norton. 
(Montana  Sta.  Bui.  245,  27  pp.,  6  figs. 
May   1931.)      Bozeman. 

Studies  in  contact  insecticides  :  III,  A  numeri- 
cal rating  for  the  contact  performance  of  a 
spray  material'.     W.  C.  O'Kane,  W.  A.  West- 

fate,  L.  C.  Glover,  and  P.  R.  Lowry.  (New 
lampshire  Sta.  Tech.  Bui.  46,  8  pp.,  2  figs. 
May  1931.)      Durham. 

Annual  report  of  the  department  of  sewage 
disposal,  July  1,  1929-June  30,  1930.  W. 
Rudolfs.  (New  Jersey  Stas.  Bui.  521,  47 
pp.,   26  figs.     Apr.   1931.)      New  Brunswick. 

The  1931  modification  of  plans  for  the  New 
Jersey  multiple  unit  laying  house.  W.  C. 
Thompson,  L.  M.  Black,  and  E.  R.  Gross. 
(New  Jersey  Stas.  Hints  to  Poultrymen. 
vol.  19,  No.  8,  4  pp.,  3  figs.  May  1931.) 
New  Brunswick. 

Plans  and  list  of  materials  for  the  New  Jer- 
sey multiple  unit  laying  house,  1931  modi- 
fication. W.  C.  Thompson,  L.  M.  Black, 
and  E.  R.  Gross.  (New  Jersey  Stas.  Hints 
to  Poultrymen  (  vol.  19,  No.  9,  4  pp.,  2  figs. 
June   1931.)      New   Brunswick. 

Dry-farming  investigations  in  northeastern 
New  Mexico.  J.  Carter,  jr.  (New  Mexico 
Sta.  Bui.  191,  16  pp.,  6  figs.  Mar.  1931.) 
State  College. 

Grape  culture.  A.  B.  Fite  and  A.  S.  Curry. 
(New  Mexico  Sta.  Bui.  192,  29  pp.,  14  figs. 
Mar.   1931.)      State  College. 

Current  farm  economics,  Oklahoma.  (Okla- 
homa Sta.  Cur.  Farm  Econ.,  vol.  4,  No.  3, 
12   pp.,   2   figs.     June    1931.)      Stillwater. 

Inspection  of  feeds.  W.  L.  Adams  and  A.  S. 
Knowles,  jr.  (Rhode  Island  Sta.  Ann.  Feed 
Circ,   12  pp.     May  1931.)      Kingston. 

Forty-third  annual  report  of  the  director  of 
the  [Rhode  Island]  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station  [1930].  B.  E.  Gilbert,  pp.  28-49. 
[1931.]      Kingston. 

The  grade  and  staple  of  South  Carolina's  1930 
cotton  crop.  H.  A.  White.  (South  Caro- 
lina Sta.  Circ.  47,  15  pp.,  4  figs.  Apr. 
1931.)      Clemson  College. 

Food  consumption  of  fifty  Vermont  farm 
householders.  M.  Muse  and  I.  Gullum. 
(Vermont  Sta.  Bui.  327,  30  pp.,  4  figs. 
Apr.    1931.)      Burlington. 


Airlines  Cut  Time  and  Cost  of 
Official  Trips  for  Government 


Airplanes  now  offer  Government  em- 
ployees a  means  of  shortening  their  offi- 
cial trips  and  cutting  down  their  ex- 
pense accounts.  Travel  by  air  leaves 
more  time  for  actual  business  transac- 
tions than  surface  transportation  and 
also  makes  unnecessary  much  of  the 
outgo  for  sleeping  quarters  and  meals 
which  adds  to  the  cost  of  travel  by  rail, 
automobile,   or  boat. 

Rates  equal  to  rail  rates  plus  Pull- 
man fare  are  now  being  offered  to  Gov- 
ernment employees  on  official  business 
by  the  air  transport  company  that 
carries  the  United  States  mail,  operating: 
out  of  Washington,  D.  C,  to  New  York, 
N.  Y.,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  and  Miami,  Fla., 
with  connections  to  the  west  coast  and 
South  America.  Full  details  on  rates 
and  time  schedules  accepted  by  the 
Comptroller  General  should  be  obtained 
from  the  traffic  manager  of  the  depart- 
ment. 


OFFICIAL  ANNOUNCEMENTS 


OFFICE  OF  THE  SECRETARY 
Federal  Statistics   Board 

Memorandum  616  (Mat  14,  1931).— 1.  Mil- 
ton S.  Eisenhower,  Director  of  Information, 
and  Dr.  O.  C.  Stine,  in  charge  of  the  Division 
of  Statistical  and  Historical  Research,  Bureau 
of  Agricultural  Economics,  have  been  desig- 
nated as  the  representatives  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  on  the  Federal  Statistics 
Board  established  by  Budget  Circular  293, 
dated  April  10,  1931. 

.  2.  Paragraph  4  of  the  budget  circular  above 
referred  to  reads  as  follows  :  "  It  shall  be  the 
duty  of  the  Federal  Statistics  Board  to  study 
the  existing  situation  with  regard  to  the  col- 
lection, compilation,  dissemination  and  utili- 
zation of  statistics  by  agencies  of  the  Federal 
Government  and  to  make  recommendations  to 
the  Chief  Coordinator  looking  to  the  elimina- 
tion of  needless  duplication  in  statistical  work 
and  the  fullest  possible  utilization  of  sta- 
tistical information  collected  and  the  person- 
nel and  facilities  concerned  therewith,  as  well 
as  the  most  effective  and  economical  means 
of  procuring  additional  statistics  for  which 
there  may  be  a  reasonable  demand." 

3.  All  members  of  the  department  are  asked 
to  cooperate  in  the  work  of  this  board. 

Bureau   of   Agricultural    Engineering 

Memorandum  617  (June  1,  1931). — S.  H. 
McCrory,  head  of  the  division  of  agricultural 
engineering  in  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads,  is 
hereby  designated  as  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of 
Agricultural  Engineering,  which  becomes  es- 
tablished on  July  1,  1931. 

Amendment   to    the   Administrative    Regulations 

Memorandum  618  (June  15,  1931). — That 
portion  of  paragraph  693  of  the  administra- 
tive regulations  specifying  the  localities  adja- 
cent to  the  District  of  Columbia  in  which  em- 
ployees may  be  candidates  for  or  hold  munici- 
pal office  is  hereby  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"In  Maryland — Takoma  Park,  Kensington, 
Garrett  Park,  Chevy  Chase,  Glen  Echo,  Hy- 
attsville,  Mount  Rainier,  Somerset,  North 
Beach,  Capitol  Heights,  Laurel,  Riverdale, 
Brentwood,  Bladensburg,  Berwyn  Heights,  Cot- 
tage City,  North  Brentwood,  Edmonston,  Col- 
mar  Manor,  Fairmont  Heights,  Eagle  Harbor, 
Cobb  Island.  In  Virginia — Falls  Church, 
Vienna,  Herndon,  Potomac,  and  Arlington 
County." 

This  amendment  is  necessary  in  order  that 
the  department  administrative  regulations 
may  be  in  conformity  with  existing  Civil  Serv- 
ice Rules. 


THOMAS  S.  BROCK 


Thomas  S.  Brock,  associate  cartographer  in 
the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads,  died  at  his  home 
in  Washington,  D.  C,  June  20,  after  an  illness 
of  more  than  two  years.  Mr.  Brock  was  54 
years  old  and  had  been  in  charge  of  the 
cartographic  section  of  the  bureau  since  1923. 
He  had  charge  of  the  cartography  and  print- 
ing of  maps  of  the  Federal-aid  highway  sys- 
tem and  of  the  traffic  maps  which  the  bureau 
uses  in  its  transportation  studies  of  State 
highway  systems.  Prior  to  being  in  the  Bu- 
reau of  Public  Roads  Mr.  Brock  was  engaged 
for  15  years  in  map  compiling  and  administra- 
tive work  for  the  Forest  Service. 


BETHESDA  STATION  ENTERTAINS 

Dr.  W.  E.  Cotton,  superintendent  of  the 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  experiment  station 
at  Bethesda,  Md.,  and  his  staff  were  hosts  on 
June  20  to  about  50  administrative  officials 
and  technical  employees  of  the  bureau  and 
members  of  their  families,  who  inspected  the 
laboratories,  experimental  animals,  and  facili- 
ties of  the  station.  Assistant  Secretary  Dun- 
lap  was  an  honor  guest. 

Special  interest  was  manifested  in  a  pi- 
petting machine,  an  ingenious  new  piece  of 
equipment  which  rapidly  delivers  measured 
quantities  of  fluid.  This  machine  materially 
expedites  bacteriological  work.  Use  of  colored 
media  in  differentiating  the  several  strains 
of  the  organism  of  infectious  abortion  also 
was  of  unusual  interest  to  visitors.  The  in- 
spection of  the  station  was  concluded  by 
luncheon  served  picnic  style. 
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PRINCIPAL  LIBRARY  ACCESSIONS 


Agriculture,    Horticulture 

Friebe,  Paul.  Der  deutscbe  friihkartoffelbau 
und  seine  anbautechnik.  Berlin,  Parey, 
1931. 

Higgins,  E.  B.  Our  native  cacti.  New  York, 
De   La  Mare,   1931. 

Sartory,  Auguste,  ed.  Encyclopedic  agricole 
Quillet.     Paris,  Quillet,  1931. 

Tirocco,  G.  B.  L'asparago  (Asparagus  offi- 
cinalis Linneo,  Asparagus  hortensis). 
Torino,  Lattes,  1930.  (Biblioteca  popolare 
di    applicazioni    di    scienza    pratica.    8) 

Domestic    Animals,    Veterinary   Medicine 

Mallner,      F.       Pelztierkrankheiten.        Riga, 

Loffler,    1930. 
Meowka,  Fritz.     Die  filtrierbaren  krankheits- 

erreger  und   neues  zum  tuberkuloseproblem. 

Leipzig,  Barth,  1931. 
International     Institute    of    Agriculture. 

Atlas    international     zootechnique.       v.      1. 

Allemagne,       Hongrie,       Pays-Bas,       Suisse. 

Rome,  Bestetti  &  Tumminelli,  1930. 

Dairying 

Conference  Diplomatique  Internationale 
Pour  la  Protection  des  Denominations 
des  Fromages,  Rome,  1930.  Actes.  Rome, 
1930. 

Agriculture 

Delaigues,   Arthur.      Cours    supgrieur    d'api- 

culture.       Ecueille\    Indre,    L'auteur,     1930. 

(Union    apicole,    39.    ann^e.      Encyclopedic 

d'apiculture,   n°l.) 
Lastra  y  Eterna,  Pablo.     Las  abejas.     San- 

tander,   Aldus,    1929. 

Fibres 

Tobler,  Friedrich.  Sisal  and  andere  agave- 
fasern.  Berlin-Charlottenburg,  Bangert, 
1931.  (Wohltmannbiicher/bd.  10.  Mono- 
graphien  zur  landwirtschaft  warmer  lander, 
begriindet  von  dr.  W.  Busse,  fortgefiihrt 
von  dr.   A.   Zimmermann.) 

Soils 

Schomerus,  Johannes.  Die  bodenbedeckung, 
ein  wertvolles  kulturverfahren.  Dresden, 
Heinrich   [1929?]. 

Motion    Pictures 

Cowan,  Lester,  ed.  Recording  sound  for  mo- 
tion pictures.  New  York,  McGraw-Hill, 
1931. 

Engineering 

Benson,  R.  E.  Civil  engineers  encyclopedic 
dictionary.     Los  Angeles,  Benson,    1930. 

Gt.  Brit.  Dept.  of  scientific  and  industrial 
research.  committee  on  welded  contain- 
ERS.     Report.      London,    1930. 

Dietetics 

Proudfit,  F.  T.  Nutrition  and  diet  therapy. 
Ed.  5.    New  York,  Macmillan,  1930. 


Pacific  science  congress.  4th,  Batavia  and 
Bandoeng,  1929.  Proceedings.  Batavia- 
Bandoeng,  1930. 

Chemical  Technology 

Martin,  Geoffrey.  The  modern  soap  and  de- 
tergent industry,  v.  1.  London,  Lockwood, 
1931. 

Schindler,  Wilhelm.  Die  Grundlagen  des 
fettliekerns.  Leipzig,  Sachsisehe  verlags- 
gesellschaft,  1928.  (Gerberei-technische 
einzelschriften.  Hrsg.       von       Johannes 

Paessler,   2.) 


Toxicology 


Fuhner,    Hermann. 
tungsfallen.     v.  1. 


Sammlung    von    vergif- 
Leipzig,  Vogel,  1930. 


Biology 

Krafft,     C.     F.        Spirazines.       Washington, 
Science  press,  1930. 

Botany 

Ogata,    Masasuke.      Icones    filicum    Japoniae. 
v.  1-3.     Tokyo,  Sansyusya,   1928-1930. 


Silva  Tarouca,  Ernst.  Unsere  freiland- 
laubgeholze.  Ed.  3.  Wien,  Holder-Piehler- 
Tempsky,    1931. 

Economics,  Statistics 

American  acceptance  council.  Facts  and 
figures  relating  to  the  American  money  mar- 
ket.    New  York,   1931. 

American-Uussian  chamber  of  commerce, 
New  York.  Economic  handbook  of  tho 
Soviet  Union.     New  York,   1931. 

F.lakey,  R.  G.  Report  on  taxation  in  West 
Virginia.     Charleston,  W.  Va.,  Jarrett,  1930. 

BlancharDj  W.  O.,  and  Visher,  S.  S.  Eco- 
nomic geography  of  Europe.  New  York,  Mc- 
Graw-Hill,   1931. 

Bonar,  James.  Theories  of  population  from 
Raleigh  to  Arthur  Young.  London,  Allen  & 
Unwin,   1931. 

Collman,  C.  A.  Our  mysterious  panics  1830- 
1930.      New   York,   Morrow,   1931. 

Connecticut  chamber  of  commerce,  inc., 
Hartford.  Facts  about  Connecticut.  Hart- 
ford, 1929. 

Dunham,  w.  B.  Business  adrift.  New  York, 
McGraw-Hill,   1931. 

Gt.  Brit.  Trade  mission  to  Egypt.  Report. 
London,   1931. 

International  labor  office,  Geneva.  Unem- 
ployment and  public  works.  Geneva,  1931. 
(International  labor  office.  Studies  and 
reports.  Series  C  (Employment  and  unem- 
ployment)   no.   15.) 

Muller,  H.  M.  County  manager  government. 
New  York,  H.  W.  Wilson,  1930.  (The  ref- 
erence shelf,     v.  6,  no.  8.) 

National  industrial  conference  board,  inc. 
Wages  in  the  United  States  1914-1930. 
New  York,   1931. 

National  institute  of  public  administra- 
tion. State  administrative  consolidation  in 
Maine.     New  York,   1930. 

Norton,  L.  J.,  and  Scranton,  L.  L.  The  mar- 
keting of  farm  products.  Danville,  111.,  In- 
terstate  printing   co.,    1931. 

Taylor,  H.  C.  Outlines  of  agricultural  eco- 
nomics.     New    York,    Macmillan,    1931. 

Todd,  J.  A.  The  fall  of  prices.  Oxford,  Uni- 
versity press,  1931. 

Travel 

Faris,    J.    T.     Roaming    American    highways. 

New  York,  Farrar  &  Rinehart,   1931. 
Faris,   J.    T.      Roaming   the    Rockies    throng  i 

national  parks  and  national  forests  of  the 

Rocky    mountain    wonderland.      New    York, 

Farrar  &  Rinehart,   1930. 

Bibliography 

Brown,  R.  M.  Bibliography  of  Commander 
Matthew  Fontaine  Maury.  Blacksburg, 
1930.  (Bulletin  of  the  Virginia  polytechnic 
institute,     v.    24,    no.    2.) 

Periodicals  Currently  Received 

AGRi-news.     Semi-monthly,     v.  2,  no.  5-      May 

1,   1931-       Willimantic,  Conn. 
American    rabbit    journal.      Monthly.      v.    1, 

no.  1-         June  1931-        Columbia,  Mo. 
Cotton  ginners'  journal.     Monthly,     v.  1,  no. 

1-     Oct.  1929-     Dallas,  Tex.     Texas  cotton 

ginners'   association. 


SECRETARY  LEAVES  FOR  PACIFIC  COAST 


Secretary  Hyde  left  Washington  on 
June  24  for  a  trip  to  the  Pacific  coast. 
On  the  way  he  stopped  at  Indianapolis 
to  deliver  an  address  before  the  Indiana 
State  Board  of  Agriculture.  The  Secre- 
tary will  visit  several  of  the  national 
parks  and  national  forests,  returning  to 
Washington  in   August. 


NEW  EXTENSION  PERIODICAL 

The  first  issue  of  a  mimeographed  periodi- 
cal, Agricultural  Economics  Extension,  was  re- 
leased on  June  8.  This  paper,  put  out  by  the 
division  of  extension  in  agricultural  economics, 
Office  of  Cooperative  Extension  Work,  in  co- 
operation with  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics,  is  for  extension  workers. 


Dietrich  W.  Dreyer,  representing  the  pub- 
licity department  of  North  German  Lloyd, 
spent  several  days  in  Washington  last  month, 
making  pictures  to  illustrate  various  phases 
of  the  department's  activities  and  life  in  the 
capital.  These  pictures  will  be  shown  in 
Germany  and  on  the  North  German  Lloyd 
steamships.  "  Next  to  the  automobile  traf- 
fic," said  Mr.  Dreyer,  "  the  thing  that  most 
impressed  me  here  is  the  extent  of  your  Gov- 
ernment's scientific  activities." 


NOON  NETWORK  PROGRAMS 


Schedule  of  Speakers  and  Their  Sub- 
jects and  Dates  for  the  Broadcast  Week 
Beginning  Monday,  July  20. 


The  network  radio  programs  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  and  Federal  Farm  Board 
are  broadcast  through  National  Broadcasting 
Co.  stations  at  12.55  to  1.10  p.  m.,  eastern 
standard  time,  12.15  to  1  p.  m.  Pacific  stand- 
ard time. 

Monday,   July   20 

National  Farm  and  Home  Hour: 

Farm  Business  and  Science  News  of  the 
Week. — Morse  Salisbury,  Chief  of  Radio 
Service. 

Winning    the    South    from    the    Cattle 
Tick. — Dr.    R.    A.    Ramsay,    principal    veteri- 
narian. 
Western  Farm  and  Home  Hour: 

The  Grain  Market  Situation. — Frank  L. 
Lyons,    associate    marketing    specialist. 

The  Week  with  the  Farm  Board. — Dis- 
patch read  by  R.  H.  Lamb,  western  program 
director. 

Recreation  on  the  National  Forests  of 
Washington. — Prepared  by  Region  6,  Forest 
Servise,  delivered  by  speaker  from  Region  5. 

Tuesday,   July   21 

National  Farm  and  Home  Hour: 

The  Garden  Calendar. — W.  R.  Beattie, 
senior  horticulturist. 

Can  We  Cut  Farm  Taxes  by  Consolidat- 
ing Local  Governments? — B.  W.  Allin,  agri- 
cultural  economist. 
Western  Farm:  and  Home  Hour: 

Grading  Dressed  Poultry. — David  D. 
Moosman,  agricultural  economist. 

With  Western   Farmers. — R.   H.   Lamb. 

Wednesday,   July   22 

National  Farm  and  Home  Hour: 

The  Week's  Weather. — Morse  Salisbury, 
Chief  of  Radio  Service. 

Going    Camping? — Forestlogue    by     Ranger 
Bill      and     A.      Tenderfoot     Camper,      Forest 
Service. 
Western  Farm  and  Home  Hour: 

Midsummer  Hog  Outlook. — W.  E.  Schnei- 
der, associate  marketing  specialist. 

A  Clothing  Budget  for  the  High  School 
Girl. — Prepared  by  Miss  Alma  Fritchoff, 
Oregon  State  Agricultural  College,  and  de- 
livered by  Miss  Jean  Stewart,  home  demon- 
stration agent  at  large. 

Methods  of  Replenishing  Underground 
Water  Supplies. — A.  T.  Mitchelson,  senior 
irrigation    engineer. 

Thursday,   July   23 

National  Farm  and  Home  Hour: 

The  Household  Calendar. — Mrs.  Rowena 
Schmidt  Carpenter,   home   economist. 

The   Poultry   and   Egg   Outlook. — Roy   C. 
Potts,    principal    marketing    specialist. 
Western  Farm  and  Home  Hour: 

With  Western  Farmers. — R.  H.  Lamb. 

Cathartics. — Interview  between  W.  W. 
Vincent,  Food  and  Drug  Administration,  and 
R.    H.    Lamb. 

Friday,    July   24 

National  Farm  and  Home  Hour: 

The  Farm  Business  Library. — M.  S.  Ei- 
senhower, director  of  Information,  U.S.D.A. 

The  Week  with  the  Farm  Board. — Frank 
Ridgway,  Director  of  Information,  Federal 
Farm  Board. 

Second     Farm    Board     speaker    to    be    an- 
nounced. 
Western  Farm  and  Home  Hour: 

On  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Markets. — Carl 
J.    Hansen,    associate    marketing    specialist. 

The  Household  Calendar. — Prepared  by 
Bureau  of  Home  Economics,  U.S.D.A.,  and  de- 
livered by  Miss  Jean  Stewart,  home  demon- 
stration agent  at   large. 

The  Great  Basin  Wireworm  of  the  Pa- 
cific Northwest. — Prepared  by  M.  C.  Lane, 
entomologist,  for  delivery  by  department 
speaker. 

With  Western  Farmers. — R.  H.  Lamb. 

National   Farm  and  Home  Hour  Stations 

WJZ,  New  York;  WJR,  Detroit;  KWK,  St. 
Louis ;  KSTP,  St.  Paul ;  WRVA,  Richmond  ; 
KPRC,  Houston  ;  WJAX,  Jacksonville  ;  WHAS, 
Louisville ;  WMC,  Memphis  ;  WJDX,  Jackson  ; 
KVOO,   Tulsa;    WKY,   Oklahoma    City;    WRC, 
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Washington ;  WDAF,  Kansas  City ;  WBZ, 
Springfield  ;  WBZA,  Boston  ;  WHAM,  Roches- 
ter ;  WREN,  Lawrence;  WEBC,  Superior- 
Duluth ;  WIOD,  Miami  Beach ;  WSM,  Nash- 
ville ;  WSB,  Atlanta ;  WSMB,  New  Orleans ; 
WOAI,  San  Antonio  ;  WOW,  Omaha ;  KDKA, 
Pittsburgh  ;  WAPI,  Birmingham  ;  KTHS,  Hot 
Springs;  KFAB,  Lincoln;  WLW,  Cincinnati; 
WPTF,  Raleigh ;  WBAL,  Baltimore ;  WHO, 
Des  Moines  ;  WOC,  Davenport ;  KOA,  Denver  ; 
WFLA,  Clearwater;  WSUN,  St.  Petersburg; 
KGAR,  Cleveland;  WDAY,  Fargo;  KFYR, 
Bismarck  ;  KFKX,  Chicago  ;  WFAA,  Dallas  ; 
KSL,   Salt  Lake  City. 

Western  Farm  and  Home  Hour  Stations 

KGO,  Oakland;  KGW,  Portland;  KOMO, 
Seattle  ;  KHQ,  Spokane  ;  KFI  and  KECA  Los 
Angeles ;  KSL,  Salt  Lake  City ;  KFSD,  San 
Diego  ;  and  KTAR,  Phoenix. 

Western  Farm  and  Home  Hour  stations  and 
WTMJ,  Milwaukee,  broadcast  National  Farm 
and  Home  Hour  on  Saturday. 


Articles    and   Written  Addresses    By 

Department  People  in  Outside 

Publications 

Biological    Survey 

Holmes,  J.  Q. — Does  it  pay  to  violate  the 
wild-fowl  bag  limit?  Maryland  Conserva- 
tionist, vol.  8,  No.  2,  pp.  15-16,  illus., 
spring,  1931. 

Jewett,  S.  G. — Portland  (Oreg.)  region — sea- 
sonal report,  February  13-April  15.  Bird 
Lore,  vol.  33,  No.  3,  pp.  203-205,  May-June, 
1931. 

Mills,  E.  M. — Fewer  rats  in  New  Hampshire. 
New  England  Homestead,  vol.  102,  No.  16, 
p.  8,  April  18,  1931. 

Oberholser,  H.  C. — Scientific  information  rel- 
ative to  the  blue  goose.  Maryland  Con- 
servationist, vol.  8,  No.  2,  p.  27,  spring, 
1931. 

Redington,  P.  G. — Presidential  address  T  So- 
ciety of  American  Foresters,  1930].  Jour. 
Forestry,  vol.  29,  No.  2,  pp.  161-165,  Febru- 
ary, 1931. 

Animal  Industry 

Chapin,  R.  M. — The  influence  of  Ph  upon  the 
formation  and  decomposition  of  the  caloro 
derivatives  of  ammonia.  Jour.  Amer.  Chem. 
Soc,  vol.  53,  No.  3,  pp.  912-920,  March, 
1931. 

Jull,  Morley  A. — The  sex  ratio  in  the  domes- 
tic fowl  in  relation  to  antecedent  egg  produc- 
tion and  inbreeding.  Biolog.  Bull.,  vol.  60, 
No.  2,  pp.  124-131,  April,  1931. 

Mohler,  J.  R. — Science  in  the  livestock  indus- 
try. Sci.  Mo.,  vol.  32,  No.  6,  pp.  507-512, 
June,   1931. 

Russell,  E.  Z. — Handling  sows  and  their  lit- 
ters. Farm  and  Ranch,  vol.  50,  No.  14,  p. 
10,  April  4,  1931. 

Speelman,  S.  R. — Handling  the  work  stock 
effcienctly.  Farm  and  Ranch,  vol.  50,  No. 
17,  pp.  4,  24,  April  25,  1931. 

Experiment   Stations 

Thdllinger,  R.  W. — Agricultural  engineers 
look  beyond.  Agr.  Eng.,  vol.  12,  No.  6,  p. 
181,  illus.,  June,   1931. 

Agricultural        engineering        research. 

Agr.  Eng.,  vol.  12,  No.  6,  p.  192,  June,  1931. 

Forest    Service 

Abell,  C.  A.,  and  Hursh,  C.  R. — Positive  gas 
and  water  pressure  in  oaks.  Sci.,  vol.  73, 
p.   449,   April  24,   1931. 

Ames,  F.— Selective  logging  on  the  national 
forests  of  the  Douglas-fir  region.  Jour. 
Forestry,  vol.  29,  No.  5,  pp.  768-774,  May, 
1931. 

Baird,  P.  K. — Results  of  paper-making  experi- 
ments with  southern  woods.  South.  Lum- 
berman, No.  1804,  pp.  47-48,  June  1,   1931. 

Bates,  C.  G. — A  new  principle  in  seed  collect- 
ing for  Norway  pine.  Jour.  Forestry,  vol. 
29,  No.  5,  pp.  661-678,  illus.,  May,  1931. 

Cary,  A. — New  volume  tables  for  Maine  tim- 
ber. Maine  Forest  Commissioner  Report, 
vol.  18,  pp.  109-116,  1929-30. 

Cleator,  W.  F. — Forest  Service  recreation 
problems  in  the  northwest.  Oregon  State 
College,  Forest  Club.  The  Annual  Cruise, 
vol.  12,  pp.  46-51,  120,  illus.,  1931. 

Flint,  Howabd  R. — A  new  era  in  forest  map- 
ping. Oregon  State  College,  Forest  Club. 
The  Annual  Cruise,  vol.  12,  pp.  55-60,  illus., 
1931. 

Granger,  C.  M. — A  study  of  timber  resources. 
The  Purchasing  Agent,  vol.  20,  No.  5,  pp. 
429-430,    illus..    May,    1931. 

Griffith,  George  E. — The  technician's  Eng- 
lish.    Annual  Cruise,  vol.  12,  p.  04,  1931. 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS  ISSUED  BY  THE  DEPARTMENT 

(Please  address  requests  for  these  to  the  Division  of  Publications,  Office  of  Information) 


ENGLISH  SPARROW  CONTROL.  E.  R.  Kalmbach, 
senior  biologist,  division  of  food  habits  re- 
search, Bureau  of  Biological  Survey.  8  pp., 
illus.  (Leaflet  61L.  rev.)  April,  1931. 
A  SIMPLE  CHEMICAL  TEST  FOR  PREDETERMINING 
THE  CULINARY  QUALITY  OF  POTATOES  AS  AF- 
FECTED BY  THE  ACCUMULATION  OF  SOLUBLE 
SUGARS.  Walter  M.  Peacock,  associate  horti- 
culturist, and  Byron  C.  Brunstetter,  asso- 
ciate biochemist,  office  of  horticultural 
crops  and  diseases,  Bureau  of  Plant  In- 
dustry. 4  pp.,  illus.  (Circular  158C.) 
March,  1931. 

Semitechnical ;  primarily  for  potato-chip 
manufacturers,  who  need  potatoes  with  a  low 
content  of  soluble  sugars,  and  buyers  for 
hotels  and  restaurants  desiring  high-grade 
cooked  potatoes.  Previously,  the  only  method 
of  telling  if  potatoes  would  make  good  chips 
or  French  fries  was  to  cook  a  sample.  The 
circular  concisely  describes  a  simple  colori- 
metric  method  for  predetermining  the  culinary 
quality  bv  heating  a  small  sample  in  a  solu- 
tion of  picric  acid  and  sodium  carbonate  for 
one  minute.  The  resulting  color  indicates  the 
suitability  of  the  potato  for  chip  production. 
MOSS  PEAT,  ITS  USES  AND  DISTRIBUTION  IN  THE 
UNITED  STATES.  A.  P.  Dachnowski-Stokes, 
physiologist,  division  of  soil  survey,  soil  in- 
vestigations, Bureau  of  Chemistry  and  Soils, 
12  pp.,  illus.  (Circular  167C.)  June,  1931. 
As  the  importation  of  moss  peat  in  recent 
years  has  amounted  to  nearly  $2,000,000  in 
value  and  there  has  been  no  successful  de- 
velopment of  this  industry  in  this  country, 
this  discussion  of  the  opportunities  for  a  suc- 
cessful moss-peat  industry  in  the  United 
States  is  timely  and  practical.  The  distribu- 
tion of  moss  peat  in  the  United  States,  its 
characteristic  properties,  its  present  uses,  and 
general  requirements  for  a  successful  moss- 
peat  industrv  are  discussed. 

A  METHOD  OF  DETERMINING  THE  VOLUME  AND  TON- 
NAGE OF  HAYSTACKS.  W.  H.  Hosterman,  asso- 
ciate marketing   specialist,   division   of  hay, 


feed,  and  seed,  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Eco- 
nomics. 36  pp.,  illus.  (Technical  Bulletin 
239T.)      June,  1931. 

Comparisons  are  made  between  the  present 
rules  for  determining  volume  and  new  for- 
mulas developed  from  the  data  collected,  as 
well  as  data  on  the  number  of  cubic  feet  of 
hay  required  for  a  ton  for  various  lengths  of 
time  from  date  of  stacking  to  date  of  measur- 
ing. Several  States  cooperated  in  the  studies 
reported  in  this  bulletin. 

ANALYSES  AND  COMPOSITION  OF  CALIFORNIA  LEMON 
AND  ORANGE  OILS.  H.  D.  Poore,  associate 
chemist,  food  research  division,  chemical  and 
technological  research,  Bureau  of  Chemistry 
and  Soils.  31  pp.,  illus.  (Technical  Bulle- 
tin 241T.)      June,  1931. 

A  technical  discussion  of  the  analyses  and 
composition  of  California  lemon  and  orange 
oils  with  data  on  the  purity  of  domestic  com- 
mercial oils.  These  data  have  long  been 
needed  in  order  to  compare  the  purity  of  do- 
mestic and  imported  oils.  Also  contains  tabu- 
lated information  on  physical  and  chemical 
properties  of  these  important  by-products  of 
the  California  citrus-fruit  industry. 
MONTHLY    WEATHER    REVIEW,    VOL.    58,    TABLE    OF 

CONTENTS  AND  INDEX,  pp.  ii-xiii.  1931. 
REGULATIONS  GOVERNING  THE  APPRAISEMENT  OF 
AND  COMPENSATION  FOR  TUBERCULOUS  AND 
PARATUBERCULOUS  CATTLE  CONDEMNED  AND 
DESTROYED  IN  THE  CONTROL  AND  ERADICATION 
OF  TUBERCULOSIS  AND  PARATUBERCULOSIS  OF 
ANIMALS.  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry.  4  pp. 
(B.  A.  I  Order  329.)  June.  1931. 
SOIL  SURVEY  OF  LINCOLN  COUNTY,  NEBRASKA. 
(No.  35,  Series  1926.)  A.  W.  Goke,  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  in  charge,  and 
E.  A.  Nieschmidt  and  R.  C.  Roberts,  Ne- 
braska Soil  Survey.  31  pp.,  illus.  1931. 
PLANT  MATERIAL  INTRODUCED  BY  THE  DIVISION  OF 
FOREIGN  PLANT  INTRODUCTION,  BUREAU  OF 
PLANT  INDUSTRY,  OCTOBER  1  TO  DECEMBER  31, 
1929.  (Nos.  81620-82599.)  (Inventory  No. 
101.)      48  pp.     June,  1931. 
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Secretary  Hyde  Adopts  New 

Definitions  of  Food  Products 


The  Secretary  has  adopted,  as  an  aid 
to  officials  enforcing  the  Federal  food 
and  drugs  act  and  as  a  guide  to  the  in- 
dustry, the  following  new  definitions  and 
standards  and  revised  definitions  and 
standards,  which  were  recommended  by 
the  Food  Standards  Committee : 

Dextrose,  is  the  product  chiefly  made 
by  the  hydrolysis  of  starch  or  a  starch- 
containing  substance,  followed  by  proc- 
esses of  refining  and  crystallization.1 

Anhydrous  dextrose  contains  not  less 
than  99.5  per  cent  of  dextrose  and  not 
more  than  0.5  per  cent  of  moisture. 

Anhydrated  dextrose  contains  not  less 
than  90  per  cent  of  dextrose  and  not 
more  than  10  per  cent  of  moisture,  in- 
cluding water  of  crystallization. 

Canned  Tomato  Jtjioe  is  the  uncon- 
centrated,  pasteurized  product,  consist- 
ing of  the  liquid,  with  a  substantial  por- 
tion of  the  pulp,  expressed  from  ripe 
tomatoes,  with  or  without  the  application 
of  heat,  and  with  or  without  the  addition 
of  salt. 

Whole  Wheat  Bread,  Entire  Wheat 
Bread,  Graham  Bbead,  is  the  product, 
in  the  form  of  loaves  or  smaller  units, 
obtained  by  baking  a  leavened  and 
kneaded  mixture  of  whole  wheat  flour, 
water,  salt,  and  yeast,  with  or  without 
edible  fat  or  oil,  milk  or  a  milk  product, 
sugar  and/or  other  fermentable  carbo- 
hydrate substance.  It  may  also  contain 
diastatic  and/or  proteolytic  ferments, 
and  sucb  minute  amounts  of  unobjec- 
tionable salts  as  serve  solely  as  yeast 
nutrients.2  It  contains,  one  hour  or 
more  after  baking,  not  more  than  38  per- 
cent of  moisture. 

White  Bread  is  the  product,  in  the 
form  of  loaves  or  smaller  units,  obtained 
by  baking  a  leavened  and  kneaded  mix- 
ture of  flour,  water,  salt,  and  yeast,  with 
or  without  edible  fat  or  oil,  milk  or  a 
milk  product,  sugar  and/or  other  fer- 
mentable carbohydrate  substance.  It 
may  also  contain  diastatic  and/or  pro- 
teolytic ferments  and  such  minute 
amounts  of  unobjectionable  salts  as 
serve  solely  as  yeast  nutrients.2  The 
flour  ingredient  may  include  not  more 
than  3  per  cent  of  other  edible  farinace- 
ous substance.  White  bread  contains, 
one  hour  or  more  after  baking,  not  more 
than  38  per  cent  of  moisture.  The  name 
"  bread  "  unqualified  is  commonly  under- 
stood to  mean  white  bread. 

Raisin  Bread  is  the  product,  in  th'1 
form  of  loaves  or  smaller  units,  obtained 
by  baking  a  leavened  and  kneaded  mix- 
ture of  flour,  water,  salt,  yeast,  and  rai- 
sins, with  or  without  edible  fat  or  oil, 
milk  or  a  milk  product,  sugar  and/m- 
other fermentable  carbohydrate  sub- 
stance. It  may  contain  diastatic  and/or 
proteolytic  ferments,  and  such  minute 
amounts  of  unobjectionable  salts  as 
serve  solely  as  yeast  nutrients.2  The 
flour  ingredient  may  include  not  more 
than  3  per  cent  of  other  edible  farinace- 
ous substance.  The  finished  product  con- 
tains not  less  than  3  ounces  of  raisins  to 
the  pound. 

1  When  derived  from  corn  starch,  dextrose 
is  known  commercially  as  refined  corn  sugar. 

2  The  propriety  of  the  use  of  minute  quan- 
tities of  oxidizing  agents  as  enzyme  activa- 
tors is  reserved  for  future  consideration  and 
without  prejudice. 


Boston  Brown  Bread  is  the  product, 
commonly  in  the  form  of  cylindrical 
loaves,  obtained  by  steaming  or  baking 
a  leavened  mixture  of  rye  flour  or  meal, 
corn  meal,  a  wheat  flour,  molasses,  salt, 
water,  and/or  a  milk  product,  with  or 
without  raisins.  Leavening  is  commonly 
effected  through  the  use  of  baking  pow- 
der or  sodium  bicarbonate  and  sour  milk. 

Sorghum  Sirup  is  the  sirup  obtained 
by  the  clarification  and  concentration  of 
the  juice  of  the  sugar  sorghum  and  con- 
tains not  more  than  30  per  cent  of  water 
nor  more  than  6.25  per  cent  of  ash  cal- 
culated on  a  dry  basis. 


Forest- Fire  Prevention  Shows 

Marked  Gains  in  Arkansas 


National  forests  in  Arkansas  have  been 
relatively  free  from  fire  this  year.  Only 
173  fires  were  recorded  up  to  May  31, 
as  against  408  last  year.  The  area  of 
national  forest  land  burned  is  1,572  acres, 
while  the  loss  a  year  ago  was  12,103  acres. 

Improved  weather  conditions  and  bet- 
ter cooperation  on  the  part  of  local  resi- 
dents to  prevent  fires  have  prevailed  in 
both  the  Ouachita  and  the  Ozark  Na- 
tional Forest  areas,  according  to  H.  O. 
Stabler,  assistant  regional  forester,  who 
recently  returned  to  Washington  after 
an  inspection  trip. 

"The  building  of  forest  development 
roads  and  trails  in  the  national  forests 
is  responsible  for  some  of  the  growth  of 
cooperation  and  good  will  in  Arkansas," 
Mr.  Stabler  reports.  "  The  building  pro- 
gram has  given  employment  to  many 
local  people  and  has  fostered  a  pride  in 
the  value  and  beauty  of  the  Arkansas 
forests." 


ANNOUNCE  SUMMER  OUTLOOK  REPORTS 


The  farm  outlook  for  poultry,  eggs, 
sheep,  lambs,  beef  cattle,  fall-sown 
grains,  hogs,  and  feedstuffs  will  be  cov- 
ered in  a  series  of  summer  "  outlook " 
reports  to  be  issued  during  the  next  three 
months  by  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics. 

An  outlook  report  on  poultry  and  eggs 
will  be  issued  July  23;  on  sheep  and 
lambs,  July  27;  on  beef  cattle,  August 
24 ;  on  fall  grains,  September  5 ;  on  hogs, 
September  14 ;  and  on  feedstuffs,  Septem-. 
ber  22. 

"Federal  and  State  agricultural  out- 
look reports,"  say  bureau  officials,  "  have 
become  an  important  part  of  the  research 
and  extension  activities  of  the  Federal 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  State 
agricultural  colleges  and  departments  of 
agriculture.  Annually,  the  Federal  and 
State  agricultural  agencies  augment  their 
economic  research  and  extension  services 
so  as  to  make  known  to  farmers  all  avail- 
able information  on  the  many  factors 
that  affect  their  economic  condition." 

The  outlook  reports  this  summer  will 
be  used  as  a  basis  for  discussion  in  sev- 
eral regional  outlook  meetings  of  Fed- 
eral and  State  agricultural  extension 
officials,  as  follows:  Western  States, 
July  27-30,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah;  Cen- 
tral States,  September  16-18,  Urbana, 
111.;  Appalachian  States,  October  27-29, 
State  College,  Pa. ;  and  Southern  States, 
November  10-14,  Memphis,  Tenn.  A  con- 
ference will  be  held  in  New  England  in 
the  early  winter. 


Perfects  Method  for  Extracting 
New  Chemical  from  Apple  Skins 


Dr.  Charles  E.  Sando,  of  the  Bureau 
of  Chemistry  and  Soils,  has  perfected  a 
method  for  extracting  ursolic  acid,  a  new 
chemical,  from  the  waxlike  coating  of 
apple  peels.  By  this  method  the  com- 
pound is  extracted  from  apple  pomace. 
Recently  Doctor  Sando  sent  samples  to 
several  commercial  concerns  for  study  by 
their  research  departments. 

Ursolic  acid  appears  to  have  promis- 
ing possibilities  for  commercial  use.  Per- 
haps the  most  promising  one  is  in  the 
paint  and  varnish  industry.  The  fact 
that  the  powder  is  resinous  to  the  touch 
and  is  water  repellant  suggested  its  use 
in  varnishes.  Preliminary  tests  made 
by  the  American  Paint  and  Varnish 
Manufacturers'  Association  show  that 
ursolic  acid  increases  the  gloss  and  water 
resistance  of  cellulose  lacquers. 

Another  effect  of  adding  small  amounts 
of  ursolic  acid  to  lacquers  is  to  extend 
the  time  required  for  drying.  This 
seemed  to  improve  the  brushing  qualities 
of  the  lacquers  so  treated,  especially  for 
the  first  coat. 

Doctor  Sando  has  found  that  apples 
differ  with  respect  to  the  amount  of 
waxlike  substance  on  their  surface  at 
harvesting  time.  Arkansas  Black,  Deli- 
cious, and  Grimes  Golden  contain  rela- 
tively large  quantities  of  ursolic  acid, 
while  Yellow  Transparent,  Rhode  Island 
Greening,  and  York  Imperial  have  much 
smaller  amounts. 

If  there  is  sufficient  demand  it  would 
be  possible  to  produce  500,000  pounds  of 
ursolic  acid  in  this  country  annually,  it 
is  estimated.  The  principal  sources 
would  be  wastes  from  canning  plants, 
skins  left  from  dehydration  of  apples, 
and  from  apple  pomace,  the  residue  pro- 
,  duced  in  the  manufacture  of  cider  and 
vinegar. 


AWARDS  MOUNT  VERNON  CONCESSION 


Secretary  Hyde  has  awarded  the  con- 
tract for  a  concession  to  erect,  equip,  and 
operate  a  building  at  the  terminal  of 
the  Mount  Vernon  Memorial  Highway 
near  the  entrance  to  Mount  Vernon  to 
Almours  Securities  (Inc.),  Jacksonville, 
Fla.  The  term  of  the  concession  is  9 
years,  8  months,  8  days. 

The  building,  which  will  be  of  colonial 
design,  will  house  a  restaurant  and  re- 
freshment and  souvenir  stands,  and  will 
have  a  waiting  room  and  adequate  com- 
fort facilities  for  the  public.  It  will  be 
finished  January  1,  1932. 

The  structure  will  be  erected  and  oper- 
ated on  land  owned  by  the  Government 
which  will  hold  title  to  the  building  and 
permanent  equipment  in  consideration  of 
the  grant  to  the  concessionnaire  of  the 
privilege  of  conducting  the  business  for 
the  concession  term. 

Plans  for  the  building  were  approved 
by  the  Commission  of  Fine  Arts. 


Shoshone  National  Forest  in  Wyoming, 
one  of  the  oldest  and  largest*of  the  na- 
tional forests,  recently  celebrated  its  for- 
tieth birthday.  It  was  proclaimed  a  for- 
est reserve,  called  Yellowstone  Park  Tim- 
ber Reserve,  by  President  Harrison  in. 
1891. 
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WARBURTON  OFF  TO  AID 
EXTENSION  IN  HAWAII 


Director    and    Assistant    Consider   New 

Programs  and  Development  of 

Service  in  Territory 


C.  W.  Warburton,  Director  of  Exten- 
sion Service,  and  H.  M.  Dixon,  chairman 
of  the  agricultural  economics  extension 
unit,  sailed  from  Los  Angeles  for  Hono- 
lulu on  June  20,  to  visit  the  Hawaiian 
agricultural  extension  organization  and 
to  assist  in  planning  the  extension  pro- 
gram for  the  further  development  of  the 
service.  They  will  confer  with  Director 
Frederick  G.  Krauss  and  Assistant  Di- 
rector J.  Hazel  Zimmerman  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Hawaii  and  will  also  visit 
several  of  the  islands  to  study  the  work 
now  being  done  among  the  rural  popu- 
lation. 

Hawaiian    Extension    Work    Grows    Rapidly 

Extension  work  in  Hawaii  has  been 
growing  rapidly  in  the  last  two  years 
since  Congress  authorized  it.  The  4-H 
club  work  has  been  especially  popular, 
says  the  Extension  Service,  and  this  year 
has  an  enrollment  of  1,333  boys  and 
girls.  Much  of  this  work  in  Hawaii  is 
similar  to  that  in  the  States.  The  boys 
join  garden,  poultry,  and  pig  clubs,  and 
the  girls  join  food,  canning,  and  room- 
improvement  clubs.  But  the  Hawaiian 
boys  have  also  organized  several  coffee 
clubs,  as  well  as  frog  clubs  which  ship 
frog  legs  to  Honolulu ;  and  the  girls  have 
their  clubs  for  studying  the  weaving  of 
the  native  "  lauhalla  "  rug. 

The  second  territorial  4-H  club  camp 
was  held  at  the  University  of  Hawaii, 
beginning  June  15,  with  4  boys  and  4 
girls  representing  each  county  in  Hawaii. 
This  camp  was  modeled  after  the  na- 
tional 4-H  club  camp  held  at  the  same 
time  on  the  department  grounds  at  "Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

Extension  work  for  adults  has  also 
progressed  rapidly,  with  two  or  more 
county  agents  in  each  of  the  four  coun- 
ties in  the  Territory.  Farmers  are  in- 
terested in  swine,  poultry,  and  cattle 
improvement  and  in  this  work  the  agents 
are  assisted  by  a  full-time  livestock  and 
poultry  specialist.  Extension  workers 
are  also  devoting  attention  to  soil  im- 
provement, crop  improvement,  and  other 
farm  problems  among  the  men,  and  home 
improvement,  selection  and  preparation 
of  foods,  and  clothing  among  the  women. 
This  work  is  done  not  only  among  farm- 
ers of  the  white  race,  but  among  those  of 
many  races,  including  Chinese,  Japanese. 
Hawaiians,  Koreans,  Samoans,  Porto 
Ricans.  and  Filipinos. 

Farm  Management  and  Marketing  Need  Attention 

Farmers  in  Hawaii,  as  well  as  farmers 
in  the  States,  are  now  thinking  more  and 
more  about  farm  management  and  the 
marketing  of  their  produce  and  are  ask- 
ing for  more  help  in  this  direction.  Mr. 
Dixon  will  give  special  attention  to  this 
work,  taking  with  him  a  file  of  publica- 
tions, charts,  account  books,  and  survey 
blanks  which  have  been  successfully  used 
in  outlook  and  special  economic  programs 
in  the  States.  A.  S.  T.  Lund,  farm  man- 
agement and  marketing  specialist,  is  in 


charge   of   this   work   for   the   Hawaiian 
Islands. 

Doctor  Warburton  and  Mr.  Dixon  will 
start  the  return  journey  July  15,  stop- 
ping off  at  Logan,  Utah,  to  take  part  in 
the  Western  States  Extension  Confer- 
ence, July  21-24.  and  at  Salt  Lake  City 
for  the  regional  Outlook  Conference  from 
July  27  to  30. 


Former  Biological  Survey  Chief 
Wins  Roosevelt  Service  Medal 


Dr.  C.  Hart  Merriam,  Chief  of  the 
Biological  Survey  from  the  time  of  its 
establishment,  in  1885,  to  1910,  is  one  of 
three  prominent  Americans  to  be  awarded 
Roosevelt  medals  for  distinguished  serv- 
ice, according  to  a  recent  announce- 
ment by  James  R.  Garfield,  president  of 
the  Roosevelt  Memorial  Association. 
Doctor  Merriam  was  honored  for  his  re- 
search in  natural  history.  The  other 
1931  recipients  of  the  honor  will  be  Ben- 
jamin N.  Cardozo,  for  services  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  law,  and  Hamlin  Gar- 
land, novelist,  dramatist,  and  social 
historian.  The  medals  will  be  bestowed 
by  Mr.  Garfield  at  a  dinner  at  Roosevelt 
House,  28  East  Twentieth  Street,  birth- 
place of  Theodore  Roosevelt,  on  Octo- 
ber 27,  the  seventy-third  anniversary  of 
Roosevelt's   birth. 

"  C.  Hart  Merriam,"  says  the  an- 
nouncement, "  receives  the  Roosevelt 
medal  for  distinguished  service  in  the 
advancement  of  the  study  of  natural 
history.  He  founded  the  division  of 
ornithology  and  mammalogy  in  the  Fed- 
eral Department  of  Agriculture  in  1385 
(later  called  the  United  States  Biologi- 
cal Survey)  and,  as  its  chief  for  25 
years,  introduced  methods  of  research 
and  study  which  constitute  the  basic 
structure  of  the  present  school  of 
American  mammalogy,  regarded  by 
scientists  as  the  most  advanced  in  the 
world.  He  brought  the  study  of  nat- 
ural history  out  of  the  laboratory  into 
the  open  spaces  of  field  and  wood  and 
sky.  Theodore  Roosevelt  in  his  *  auto- 
biography '  acclaimed  his  leadership." 


TO   STUDY   GAME-BIRD   DISEASES 


Diseases  of  upland  game  birds  will  be 
investigated  by  veterinarians  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Biological  Survey,  using  facili- 
ties offered  by  the  Richmond  (Va.)  State 
laboratory  and  a  near-by  quail-breeding 
farm,  according  to  plans  announced  by 
Dr.  J.  E.  Shillinger,  recently  placed  in 
charge  of  the  bureau's  newly  consoli- 
dated organization  for  handling  disease 
investigations  of  wild  life. 

The  work,  says  Doctor  Shillinger,  has 
been  undertaken  after  numerous  requests 
from  game  farmers  whose  propagation 
experiments  show  that  disease  is  an  im- 
portant limiting  factor  in  game-bird 
production. 

Two  veterinarians,  Dr.  F.  D.  McKen- 
ney,  of  Rochester,  Minn.,  and  Dr.  L.  C. 
Morley,  of  Blacksburg,  Va.,  to  be  asso- 
ciated in  the  investigations,  have  already 
been  employed  by  the  Biological  Survey. 
Equipment  and  funds  to  further  the 
study  have  been  made  available  by  a 
prominent  sportsman,  who  operates  a 
quail  farm  near  Richmond,  and  cooper- 
ating facilities  bave  been  furnished  by 
the  State  laboratory  at  Richmond. 

Doctor  Morley  is  a  graduate  of  the 
Iowa  State  College  of  Agriculture  and 
Mechanic  Arts,  Ames,  Iowa,  and  Doctor 
McKenney  is  a  graduate  of  the  Colorado 
Agricultural  College,  Fort  Collins,  Colo. 


United  States  Vigilant  as  Foot-and- 
Mouth  Disease  Infects  British  Herds 


Immediately  following  an  official  re- 
port that  England  is  experiencing  a  se- 
rious outbreak  of  foot-and-mouth  disease, 
the  department  notified  its  inspectors  at 
the  principal  Atlantic,  Gulf,  and  Pacific 
ports  to  use  the  utmost  vigilance  in 
guarding  against  possible  introduction  of 
this  dreaded  livestock  malady. 

Dr.  R.  TV.  Tuck,  inspector  for  the  Bu- 
reau of  Animal  Industry,  who  is  sta- 
tioned in  London,  cabled  June  20  to  Dr. 
John  R.  Mohler,  chief  of  the  bureau,  that 
the  disease  was  not  only  spreading  rap- 
idly in  England  but  had  also  appeared  in 
Scotland  and  Ireland.  The  department 
is  now  issuing  a  new  quarantine  order 
which  adds  Scotland,  Ireland,  Chosen 
(Korea),  Rhodesia,  Straits  Settlements, 
and  the  islands  of  the  Mediterranean 
Sea  to  the  list  of  countries  already  con- 
sidered to  be  infected  with  either  foot- 
and-mouth  disease  or  rinderpest.  Eng- 
land, department  officials  point  out,  has 
been  on  the  list  of  such  countries,  but  the 
present  outbreak  is  the  first  occurrence 
of  the  disease  there  in  recent  months. 


LICE  SHIMMY  TO  SCARE  ENEMIES 


Plant  lice,  or  aphids,  when  they  live 
on  the  stem  of  a  plant  and  bury  their 
beaks  in  the  tissues  to  suck  sap,  move 
their  abdomens  up  and  down  and  from 
side  to  side  in  unison,  like  a  battery  of 
animated  bellows.  The  reason  for  this, 
according  to  Dr.  Floyd  F.  Smith,  of  the 
Bureau  of  Entomology,  is  not,  as  some 
observers  have  suggested,  to  pump  the 
juice  from  the  plant,  but  to  shake  off  or 
frighten  away  their  enemies. 

On  the  approach  of  danger  or  the  oc- 
currence of  a  slight  mechanical  disturb- 
ance, such  as  jarring,  the  aphid  twitches 
its  abdomen  without  withdrawing  its 
beak,  Doctor  Smith  says.  This  is  a  re- 
action to  danger  from  small  parasitic  flies 
or  wasps  attempting  to  lay  eggs  on  or 
within  the  aphid's  body.  "When  the  first 
one  twitches,  it  startles  the  next  aphid. 
Thus  a  wave  of  twitching  moves  along 
the  line  of  insects. 

Doctor  Smith  has  observed  that  this 
twitching  is  not  essential  to  sucking,  for 
some  species  of  aphids  do  not  twitch,  and 
yet  they  seem  to  feed  as  much  and  to 
propagate  as  rapidly  as  others.  Delicate 
muscles  within  the  insect's  head  enable 
it  to  extract  the  plant  sap.  he  says,  and 
apparently  the  abdomen  does  not  function 
as  a  bellows. 


MILK  OF  MAGNESIA  OF  GOOD  QUALITY 


A  survey  of  milk  of  magnesia  by  the 
Food  and'  Drug  Administration  failed 
to  disclose  any  harmful  or  deleterious 
ingredients  in  any  of  the  brands  an- 
alyzed. "  We  found  the  milk  of  magne- 
sia of  uniformly  good  quality  and  the 
investigation  showed  none  that  would 
be  actionable  under  the  food  and  drugs 
act,"  says  W.  G.  Campbell,  Director  of 
Regulatory  Work.  "  The  investigation 
was  instigated  by  recent  advertisements 
of  a  certain  manufacturer  of  this  phar- 
maceutical, implying  that  brands  of  milk 
of  magnesia  produced  by  other  concerns 
were  of  low  grade." 
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POULTRY  INDUSTRY  ON 
UP  GRADE,  SAYS  DUNLAP 

Assistant   Secretary  Advances   Reasons 

for    Optimistic    Outlook   at 

Maryland  Meeting 


The  poultry  situation  should  improve 
during  the  next  few  months,  Assistant 
Secretary  It.  W.  Dunlap  recently  told 
members  of  the  Maryland  State  Poultry 
Association. 

The  Assistant  Secretary  gave  several 
reasons  for  his  optimistic  view  of  the  im- 
mediate future  of  the  industry.  Flocks 
have  been  culled  closely,  so  that  approxi- 
mately 20,000,000  hens,  an  average  of 
four  to  the  farm,  have  been  taken  out  of 
production  during  the  year.  Early  hatch- 
ings for  this  year  were  lighter  than  last 
and  this  will  reduce  the  number  of  early 
layers  this  fall.  Cold  storage  holdings 
of  both  eggs  and  chickens  are  substan- 
tially below  those  of  a  year  ago. 

Ponltrymen  More  Than  Hold  Their  Own 

Speaking  of  depressed  prices  of  farm 
products,  Mr.  Dunlap  said :  "  It  is  sig- 
nificant that  the  poultry  industry  has 
more  than  held  its  own  in  relation  to 
other  agricultural  industries.  This,  more 
than  any  other  factor,  has  caused  farm- 
ers to  realize  that  a  standard-bred,  high- 
producing  flock  of  chickens,  properly 
handled,  is  a  dependable  source  of  in- 
come, and  that  poultry  keeping  com- 
pares favorably  with  any  other  farm 
activity." 

Volume,  both  in  cash  income  to  the 
farmer  and  gross  value,  and  the  fact  that 
it  is  more  widely  spread  than  any  other 
branch  of  farming,  make  the  poultry 
industry  an  integral  part  of  agriculture, 
Mr.  Dunlap  said. 

Poultry  raising  in  the  United  States 
has  developed  with  the  increase  in 
industrial  and  city  populations,  he 
declared.  This  has  been  true  in  most 
nations  of  the  world,  population  in- 
creases bringing  increases  in  poultry 
raising.  One  reason  for  this  develop- 
ment in  thickly  populated  areas  is  that 
poultry  may  be  kept  in  small  areas,  and 
that  they  turn  feed  into  eggs  and  meat 
more  economically  than  almost  any 
other  animal. 

One  factor  in  the  stability  of  the  poul- 
try industry  is  its  flexibility,  Mr.  Dunlap 
said.  For  instance,  during  the  last  two 
years  when  price  conditions  have  been 
poor,  the  size  of  flocks  has  been  re- 
duced and  egg  production  has  been  cut 
down  by  culling  and  less  intensive  feed- 
ing. The  fact  that  the  industry  can  ex- 
pand or  contract  rapidly  with  conditions 
makes  it  a  stable  one. 
66282°— 31 
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AVERY  S.   H0YT 

Former    Director    of   Agriculture    of    California    joins 

department    staff 


Hoyt  Made  Assistant  Chief  of 

Plant  Quarantine  and  Control 

Avery  S.  Hoyt  has  been  appointed 
assistant  chief  of  the  Plant  Quarantine 
and  Control  Administration,  Lee  A. 
Strong,  chief  of  the  administration,  an- 
nounced on  June  29. 

Several  months  ago  Mr.  Hoyt  joined 
the  administration  in  its  European  corn- 
borer  and  Japanese-beetle  work,  but  it 
was  not  until  the  latter  part  of  May  that 
he  was  able  to  have  accepted  his  resigna- 
tion as  Director  of  Agriculture  of  Cali- 
fornia. Mr.  Hoyt  qualified  in  the  civil 
service  examination  and  accepted  the 
appointment  as  assistant  chief. 

Mr.  Hoyt  has  had  long  experience  in 
plant-quarantine  work.  He  entered  the 
port-inspection  service  of  the  State  of 
California  in  January,  1912.  He  held  re- 
sponsible posts  in  the  field  of  plant  quar- 
antine for  several  years,  was  for  a  period 
in  business  for  himself,  and  returned  to 
the  California  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture in  February,  1928.  In  December, 
1929,  he  was  made  assistant  director  of 
the  California  Department  of  Agriculture, 
and  in  February,  1921,  director 

Mr.  Hoyt  graduated  from  Pomona  Col- 
lege, where  he  specialized  in  entomology. 
He  is  well  known  in  the  western  part  of 
the  United  States  and  comes  to  the  ad- 
ministration with  training  and  experience 
which  well  fit  him  for  his  work  as  assist- 
ant chief,  says  Mr.  Strong. 


AGRICULTURAL  ENGINEER 

REACHES  THE  FARM  HOME 


Research  in  New  Bureau  is  Planned  to 

Help  Solve  Problems  of  Rural 
Buildings  and  Fields 


The  establishment,  July  1,  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Agricultural  Engineering  brings 
into  focus  a  relatively  little  known  group 
of  scientists  whose  activities  are  likely 
to  affect  more  and  more  the  6,000,000 
farms  and  farm  homes  of  this  country. 

"  The  term  '  agricultural  engineer ' 
brings  various  pictures  to  mind,"  says  S. 
H.  McCrory,  chief  of  this  new  bureau. 
'•  Many  think  of  him  as  a  product  of  the 
machine  age,  the  guiding  hand  on  a  huge 
corporation  farm.  Others  picture  him  as 
a  man  who  handles  new  and  complicated 
farm  equipment.  Alarmists  view  him  as 
one  who  comes  to  displace  our  present- 
day  small  farmers. 

"  He  is  none  of  these. 

"  The  agricultural  engineer  as  he  works 
in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  is 
engaged  in  research  of  the  most  far- 
reaching  character.  The  influence  of  the 
work  of  this  bureau,  and  of  similar  or- 
ganizations connected  with  the  State  agri- 
cultural colleges,  has  been  and  will  be 
spread  over  the  Nation  and  may  ulti- 
mately touch  every  farm  of  the  country, 
in  helping  to  solve  the  problems  of  the 
farmer  that  relate  to  his  buildings  and 
machinery,  as  well  as  to  his  fields. 
Department's  Engineering  Work  Began  in   1898 

"  The  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Engineer- 
ing is  new  only  in  being  a  bureau. 
Agricultural  engineering  in  the  depart- 
ment is  33  years  old.  The  first  appro- 
priation for  '  irrigation  information  '  was 
made  by  Congress  in  1898.  Later  pro- 
vision was  made  for  work  on  drainage 
problems.  In  1915  farm  machinery  and 
structures  were  recognized  as  objects 
worthy  of  research.  In  the  early  days 
the  work  was  divided  among  different 
bureaus,  but  after  1925  all  this  work  was 
consolidated  in  the  division  of  agricul- 
tural engineering  in  the  Bureau  of  Public 
Roads.  In  recent  years  the  division's 
work  reached  such  proportions  that  the 
last  Congress  authorized  the  establish- 
ment of  it  as  a  full-fledged  bureau." 

The  bureau  will  deal  with  the  engineer- 
ing problems  of  agriculture — those  relat- 
ing to  farm  buildings,  farm  machinery, 
farm  water  supply  and  sanitation,  insect 
and  disease  control  by  mechanical  means, 
refrigeration  as  a  means  of  preserving 
farm  products,  irrigation,  drainage,  and 
the  prevention  of  soil  erosion. 

"  The  work  of  the  bureau  that  will  be 
pushed  in  the  immediate  future,"   says 
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Mr.  McCrory,  "  will  be  that  dealing  with 
farm  buildings  and  farm  machinery.  A 
survey  of  the  progress  made  in  farm 
structures  research  has  just  been  fin- 
ished. This  survey  gives  a  good  picture 
of  the  immediate  needs  in  the  farm  build- 
ing field  and  will  serve  as  a  basis  for  a 
definite  program  for  future  work,  involv- 
ing both  Federal  and  State  agencies." 

The  bureau  will  confine  its  activities 
almost  entirely  to  research.  Although  in 
the  past  much  of  its  work  has  been  of 
an  advisory  nature  conducted  in  direct 
contact  with  the  farmer,  this  work  is  now 
left  to  the  States  and  to  the  Extension 
Service.  For  several  years  the  bureau 
has  had  an  extension  agricultural 
engineer  who  has  served  as  a  liaison 
worker  between  the  bureau,  the  Exten- 
sion Service,  and  the  State  extension 
agricultural  engineers.  Through  him  the 
agricultural  engineering  extension  work 
of  the  department  is  coordinated  with 
that  in  the  States. 

The  field  of  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Engineering  touches  those  of  most  of  the 
other  bureaus  of  the  department.  Co- 
operation, therefore,  will  be  the  keynote 
of  the  new  bureau's  activities,  says  Mr. 
McCrory. 


Indiana  is  the  Fourth  State  to 
Eradicate  Bovine  TB,  Says  B.  A.  I. 


Indiana  joined  the  honor  roll  of  States 
practically  free  from  bovine  tuberculosis 
when  the  department  on  July  1  officially 
designated  the  entire  State  as  a  modified 
accredited  area.  This  is  the  fourth  State 
in  which  tuberculosis  among  cattle  has 
been  reduced  to  one-half  of  1  per  cent  or 
less,  the  others  being  North  Carolina, 
Maine,  and  Michigan.  The  achievement 
in  Indiana  required  the  testing  of  approx- 
imately 3,000,000  cattle,  from  which 
about  30.000  reactors  were  removed. 

The  success  of  the  eradication  cam- 
paign is  attributed  largely  to  the  untir- 
ing efforts  of  Dr.  Frank  H.  Brown,  State 
veterinarian,  Dr.  J,  E.  Gibson,  Federal 
inspector  for  Indiana,  and  their  prede- 
cessors, and  the  field  veterinarians  of 
their  staffs.  These  men  received  excel- 
lent cooperation  from  the  livestock  own- 
ers, as  well  as  from  State  and  county 
officials. 

Although  tuberculin  testing  of  indi- 
vidual herds  began  in  1918,  most  of  the 
work  followed  the  enactment  of  special 
State  legislation  which  provided  for 
country-wide  or  so-called  area  testing. 
In  1927  the  legislature  passed  a  bill  re- 
quiring counties  to  appropriate  funds  for 
cooperative  eradication  work  when  such 
areas  were  adjacent  to  two  or  more 
counties  in  which  area  work  had  already 
been  completed  or  was  in  progress.  In 
its  1931  session  the  legislature  also  gave 
timely  aid  to  the  testing  campaign  by 
appropriating  $6,000  as  an  emergency 
measure  for  continuing  operations  in 
three  counties  in  southern  Indiana  where 
the  drought  of  1930  had  damaged  crops 
severely.  This  made  it  possible  for  the 
State  and  Federal  officials  to  complete 
the  work  in  those  three  remaining  coun- 
ties in  a  very  short  time. 

In  addition  to  the  other  benefits  and 
the  satisfaction  derived  from  having  tu- 
berculosis-free herds,  the  cattle  owners 
of  Indiana  may  now  ship  their  animals 
to  other  States  without  additional  tuber- 
culin test. 


HOW  MUCH  STINKING  SMUT  IN  THE  FIELD  MAKES  GRAIN  SMUTTY? 


Department    Specialists    Study    Relation    cf    Smut    of    Wheat    in    the    Field    to    Smuttiness    of 
Grain   After    Being   Threshed 


How  much  stinking  smut  in  the  field 
does  it  take  to  cause  the  threshed  grain 
to  grade  smutty? 

What  is  the  field  loss  when  a  sample 
of  the  grain  is  classed  as  "  light  smutty," 
"medium  smutty,"  or  "heavy  smutty"? 

Several  factors  may  upset  calculations 
used  in  attempting  to  answer  these  ques- 
tions. For  instance,  the  weather  at 
threshing  time  will  make  a  difference. 
Under  dry-weather  conditions  and  with 
dry  wheat  a  larger  proportion  of  smut 
balls  will  be  blown  out  with  the  straw 
than  under  moist-weather  conditions. 
The  maturity  and  variety  of  grain  will 
cause  variations.  But  perhaps  the  most 
important  factor  is  the  efficiency  of 
threshing    machines    in    removing   smut. 

Smuttiness  in  excess  of  a  quantity 
equal  to  2  smut  balls  in  50  grams  of 
wheat  is  enough  to  make  wheat  grade 
smutty.  R.  W.  Leukel  and  J.  H.  Martin, 
of  the  division  of  cereal  crops  and 
diseases,  found  that,  if  no  smut  balls  are 
removed  by  threshing,  the  number  of 
smut  balls  in  50  grams  of  threshed 
grain  may  vary  from  13  to  50  when  1  per 
cent  of  the  heads  in  the  field  are  smut- 
ted. Theoretically  then  it  would  be 
necessary  to  confine  smut  in  the  field  to 
0.16  or  0.04  per  cent  of  the  heads  in  order 
to  obtain  less  than  2  wheat  smut  balls 
in  50  grams.  Practically,  however,  this 
is  not  the  case,  as  a  great  many  smut 
balls  are  blown  and  screened  out  during 
threshing. 

In  the  summer  of  1930,  704  fields  of 
spring  and  durum  wheat  in  Minnesota, 
North  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  and  Mon- 
tana were  examined  and  the  percentage 
of  smut-affected  heads  in  each  was  de- 
termined. Samples  of  the  grain  threshed 
from  52  of  these  fields  were  obtained  and 
officially  graded  by  specialists  in  the  of- 
fice of  grain  investigations,  Bureau  of 
Agricultural  Economics,  who  had  no  way 
of  knowing  how  much  smut  had  been 
present  in  the  field. 

The  52  samples  were  first  arranged  in 
the  order  of  smuttiness  in  the  field  from 
which  they  came.  Samples  from  fields 
having  less  than  1  per  cent  of  the  heads 
affected  were  listed  first  and  those  from 
fields  having  higher  percentages  of  smut 
were  placed  last.  They  were  then  di- 
vided into  six  groups.  (Table  1.)  Nine 
of  the  samples  were  from  fields  in  which 
less  than  1  per  cent  of  the  heads  were 
smutted ;  none  of  these  graded  smutty. 
Nine  were  from  fields  that  had  between 
1  and  1.9  per  cent  smutted  heads;  22 

Table  1. — Relation  of  stinking  smut  in 
field  to  smuttiness  of  threshed  grain 


Smut  in  field  (smutted  heads) 
(per  cent) 

Grain 
samples 
graded 

Samples  of 
threshed 

grain 
grading 
smutty 

Less  than  1 

Number 
9 
9 
12 

10 
4 

Per  cent 

1-1.9 

2-3.9 

4-7.9 

8-15.9 

80 

16-48 

per  cent,  or  2  out  of  9,  graded  smutty. 
In  the  4  to  7.9  per  cent  group,  38  per 
cent,  or  about  one-third  of  the  8  samples, 
graded  smutty. 

The  conclusion  might  be  drawn  that  in 
the  case  of  a  field  with  from  4  to  8  per 
cent  smutted  heads  the  chances  for  the 
grain  grading  smutty  are  about  1  out  of 
3.  With  smut  affecting  less  than  1  per 
cent  of  the  heads  in  the  field  the  chances 
for  the  grain  to  grade  smutty  are  very 
slight.  With  more  than  16  per  cent  in 
the  field  the  sample  is  practically  sure  to 
be  rated  as  smutty. 

To  make  the  opposite  kind  of  correla- 
tion from  that  shown  in  Table  1,  the 
results  of  the  grading  of  the  52  samples 
were  arranged  according  to  the  number 
of  smut  balls  found  in  50  grams  of  grain. 
(Table  2.)  Fourteen  grain  samples 
which  had  no  smut  balls  showed  a  range 
of  from  0.2  to  3  per  cent  smutted  heads 
in  the  field  and  an  average  of  1.5  per 
cent.  In  general,  the  more  smut  bails 
that  were  found  in  the  grain  the  higher 
the  average  of  smutted  heads  in  the  field. 
An  exception  is  noted  in  the  5  to  10  per 
cent  or  "  medium  smutty  "  grade,  where 
there  was  an  average  of  14.5  per  cent  in 
the  field.  The  reason  for  this  high  per- 
centage is  that  this  group  includes  the 
sample  from  a  field  that  showed  the 
highest  smut  count.  When  that  field  is 
omitted  the  average  for  this  group  is  8 
per  cent  smutted  heads  in  the  field  and  is 
more  nearly  in  line  with  the  other 
figures. 

Table  2. — Relation  oeiiceen-  grade  of 
threshed  wheat  as  to  smut  and  percent- 
age of  affected  heads  in  the  field 


Smut  balls  in  50 

Field 

sam- 

Smutted  heads  ii 

field 

grams  of  grain 

graded 

counts 

age 

Num- 

Per 

ber 

Per  cent 

■  cent 

None  (clean) 

14 

0.2,  0.3,  0.5,  0.5, 
0.7,  0.8, 1.3,  1.5, 
1.5,  2.0,  2.3,  2.8, 
3.0,  4.0. 

1.5 

2     or     less      (not 

16 

0.1,  0.5,  0.5,  1.2, 

3.8 

smutty). 

1.7, 1.8,  1.9,  2.5, 
3.1,  3.4,  5.0,  5.0, 
6.1,  6.4,  9.5, 11.3. 

2  to  5  (light  smutty) 

a 

2.0,  2.5,  4.8,  10.7, 
13.0. 

6.6 

5    to    10    (medium 

C 

1.0,  3.0,  6.9,  8.0, 

14.5 

smuttv). 

20.1,  48.0. 

More     than      10 

11 

1.3,  3.5.  3.6,  6.8, 

11.8 

(heavy  smutty). 

8.1,    8.2,    12.0, 
13.0,  14.0,  16.2, 

On  the  basis  of  these  samples  it  may 
be  assumed  that  "  light "  smut  is  equiv- 
alent to  a  field  loss  of  about  6  per  cent ; 
"  medium "  smut  means  a  field  loss  of 
about  8  per  cent ;  and  "  heavy  "  smut  a 
field  loss  of  12  per  cent  or  more.  These 
results,  however,  are  not  conclusive,  as 
they  are  based  on  a  relatively  small 
number  of  samples  of  spring  and  durum 
wheat  from  Minnesota  and  the  Dakotas, 
and  can  not  be  applied  indiscriminately 
to  all  parts  of  the  country  nor  to  all 
conditions. 

— R.  J.  Haskell,  extension,  plant 
pathologist,  and  E.  G.  Boer- 
nek,  senior  marketing  spe- 
cialist. 
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Exhibit  Demonstrates  Fertilizer 
Process  to  Leaders  of  Industry 


Demonstration  of  the  cheap  process  of 
adding  ammonia  to  superphosphate,  a 
new  development  which  is  proving  of 
practical  benefit  to  farmers  and  the  fer- 
tilizer industry,  was  the  feature  of  an  ex- 
hibit by  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  and 
Soils  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Na- 
tional Fertilizer  Association  held  June 
S-10  at  White  Sulphur  Springs,  W.  Va. 

The  small-scale  apparatus,  constructed 
in  the  fertilizer  and  fixed  nitrogen  re- 
search unit  of  the  bureau,  carried  on  the 
process  of  ammoniating  superphosphate 
in  the  main  lobby  of  the  Greenbrier  Hotel 
and  drew  groups  of  visiting  chemists  and 
executives  of  fertilizer  companies  in 
whose  business  this  process  has  been  one 
of  the  most  important  and  revolutionary 
of  recent  developments. 

In  the  miniature  apparatus  which  was 
shown  at  the  exposition,  anhydrous  am- 
monia, in  a  small  steel  cylinder  under  a 
pressure  of  150  pounds,  is  released  in 
gaseous  form  at  regular  intervals  and  in 
small  amounts,  to  be  absorbed  by  the 
superphosphate  which  is  visible  in  a -re- 
volving-glass  drum.  A  manometer  filled 
with  colored  liquid  was  so  arranged  as  to 
show  the  pressure  of  the  ammonia  re- 
leased from  the  cylinder  and  the  decrease 
of  pressure  upon  its  release  for  absorp- 
tion by  superphosphate.  Commercially 
the  ammoniation  of  superphosphate  is 
carried  out  in  one  step  rather  than 
gradually,  as  shown  in  the  apparatus, 
sufficient  ammonia  being  added  to  the 
superphosphate  to  correspond  to  1%  to  2 
per  cent  of  the  superphosphate.  The 
availability  to  crops  of  the  phosphoric 
acid  in  superphosphates,  or  superphos- 
phate mixtures,  when  higher  percentages 
of  ammonia  are  used,  is  under  investiga- 
tion by  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  and 
Soils,  and  is  a  development  of  much  in- 
terest to  the  fertilizer  industry. 


STEM-RUST  QUARANTINE  REVISED 


The  Secretary  has  announced  a  re- 
vision of  the  black  stem  rust  quarantine, 
effective  August  1. 

The  present  quarantine,  which  has 
been  in  effect  since  May  1,  1929,  prohibits 
the  shipment  of  31  species  of  Berberis 
and,  as  amended,  3  species  of  Mahonia, 
from  35  Eastern,  Southern,  and  Western 
States  into  13  North  Central  States 
which  have  been  engaged  in  barberry 
eradication  for  the  protection  of  grain 
against  black  stem  rust  infection.  The 
13  protected  States  are  Colorado,  Illinois, 
Indiana,  Iowa,  Minnesota,  Michigan, 
Montana,  Nebraska,  North  Dakota,  Ohio, 
South  Dakota,  Wisconsin,  and  Wyoming. 
The  revised  quarantine  will  include  the 
13  protected  States  with  the  35  States 
now  covered  and  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  will  restrict  the  interstate  shipment 
of  Berberis  and  Mahonia  plants  among 
the  protected  States. 

Under  an  additional  change  in  the  regu- 
lations, nurseries  which  grow  only  im- 
mune species  of  Berberis  and  Mahonia 
will  be  supplied  with  Federal  permits  for 
the  shipment  of  immune  species  into  and 
between  the  13  protected  States. 

The  Japanese  barberry,  an  immune 
species  planted  in  large  numbers  through- 


out  the  United  States,  together  with  its 
horticultural  varieties,  may  be  shipped 
into  and  between  the  protected  States 
without  permit  or  other  requirement. 

No  restrictions  are  placed  by  these 
regulations  on  the  interstate  movement  of 
Berberis  or  Mahonia  between  the  35 
Eastern,  Southern,  and  Western  States  in 
which  barberry  eradication  is  not  being 
carried  on. 

Lists  of  immune  and  susceptible  species 
and  varieties  can  be  obtained  from  the 
Plant  Quarantine  and  Control  Adminis- 
tration. 


American  Highway  Engineering 
Brings  Praise  from  Australia 


H.  Ivi.  Sherrard,  assistant  chief  engi- 
neer of  the  Main  Roads  Board  of  New 
South  Wales,  Australia,  and  an  official 
delegate  to  the  Sixth  International  Road 
Congress  at  Washington  last  October, 
made  the  following  statement  to  a 
gathering  of  Australian  engineers :  "  The 
Americans  are  ideal  hosts,  and  are  pre- 
pared to  lavish  time  and  trouble  in  in- 
suring that  visitors  see  and  learn  all 
possible  of  the  subjects  in  which  they 
are  interested.  My  impression  of 
American  highway  engineering  is  one  of 
keenness,  efficiency,  and  technical  ability, 
and  I  was  amazed  at  the  high  standard 
of  both  construction  and  maintenance 
met  with   almost   universally. 


GEYSER  HEATS  DIPPING  VAT 


Harnessing  a  geyser  in  the  eradication 
of  cattle  scabies  has  been  successfully 
accomplished  by  a  construction  company 
in  Nevada  cooperating  with  L.  C.  Butter- 
field,  inspector  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal 
Industry. 

The  customary  dipping  vat  equipment 
involves  a  straight  trough,  the  contents 
of  which  are  heated  by  a  steam  boiler. 
As  the  anhnalb  swim  through  the  vat 
the  crew  "ducks"  each  one  to  insure 
thorough  application  of  the  dipping  solu- 
tion. 

In  the  new  style  of  vat  all  these  op- 
erations are  practically  automatic  Wa- 
ter from  the  extinct  geyser,  or  warm 
spring,  flows  from  its  crater  at  a  tem- 
perature of  128°  F.  and  is  conducted 
through  coils  of  2-inch  pipes  which  main- 
tain the  vat  solution  during  dipping  op- 
erations at  the  desired  uniform  tempera- 
ture of  102°  F.  Instead  of  being  straight, 
the  new  vat  is  octagonal  and  the  animals 
are  forced  to  make  a  trip  around  the 
vat  one  or  more  times  as  their  condi- 
tion may  require.  The  vat  is  also 
equipped  with  a  submerged  ledge  from 
which  each  animal  slides  to  duck  itself. 

The  vat  holds  8  mature  cattle  or  10 
yearlings.  It  is  64  feet  in  circumference 
and  holds  approximately  5,000  gallons  of 
dipping  fluid.  The  compact  nature  of 
this  form  of  dipping  equipment  has  sev- 
eral practical  advantages*  including  con- 
trol of  the  time  cattle  are  in  the  fluid 
and  the  smaller  quantity  of  dip  required 
for  a  given  number  of  animals.  The  rate 
of  dipping  is  also  highly  satisfactory,  be- 
ing about  180  cattle  an  hour,  for  a  2- 
minute  dip.  Even  without  the  unusual 
feature  of  using  geyser  heat,  the  new 
form  of  vat  has  so  appealed  to  local  cat- 
tlemen that  several  others  of  the  same 
type  are  projected  for  immediate  con- 
struction. 


Former  Alaska  Guide  Becomes 
Game  Commissioner  of  Territory 


Andrew  A.  Simons,  of  Lakeview, 
Alaska,  on  July  1,  was  appointed  Alaska 
Game  Commissioner  from  the  Third  Ju- 
dicial Divison  to  succeed  Dr.  William 
H.  Chase. 

The  chairmanship  of  the  commission, 
held  by  Doctor  Chase,  will  be  filled 
through  election  by  the  five  members  of 
the  commission,  which  consists  of  one 
member  from  each  of  the  four  judicial 
divisions  and  a  fifth  member,  who  is 
the  chief  resident  representative  of  the 
Biological  Survey  in  Alaska. 

Mr.  Simons  is  a  naturalized  citizen 
of  Alaska,  and  for  several  years  has 
been  a  registered  guide  in  the  Territory. 
He  is  well  known  for  his  success  as  a 
guide,  for  his  wide  acquaintance  with 
prospectors  and  trappers  in  the  Terri- 
tory, and  for  his  knowledge  of  wild-life 
conditions  in  Alaska. 


JARRING  THE  CURCULIO 


Department  entomologists  have  devised 
a  simple  and  effective  "jarring  sheet" 
for  use  under  peach  trees  to  collect  plum 
curculio  beetles.  Jarring  the  pests  from 
the  trees  in  the  spring  and  destroying 
them  has  long  been  recommended  as  a 
supplementary  control  measure,  but  the 
new  jarring  sheet  is  an  improvement 
over  the  collecting  frames  formerly  used. 

Oliver  I.  Snapp  and  J.  R.  Thompson,  of 
the  Bureau  of  Entomology,  who  de- 
veloped the  improved  jarring  sheet, 
sewed  together  three  36-inch  widths;  of 
unbleached  cotton,  15  feet  long,  making 
a  sheet  9  by  15  feet.  They  put  small 
poles,  10  feet  long,  through  a  hem  in  each 
of  the  9-foot  ends,  to  facilitate  handling, 
and  put  a  rope  through  a  hem  on  each 
of  the  other  sides,  fastening  the  ends  of 
the  rope  to  the  poles.  Then  they 
stretched  a  chain  across  the  center  of  the 
top  of  the  sheet  parallel  with  the  poles 
to  weight  it  down  in  the  middle. 

When  ready  to  collect  the  curculios, 
they  place  two  sheets  under  a  tree,  one 
on  each  side,  and  jar  the  large  limbs  of 
the  tree  with  a  pole,  padded  on  the  end 
with  a  piece  of  automobile  tire. 


OFFICIAL  DAIRY  DELEGATES  SAIL 


The  official  United  States  delegates  to 
the  Ninth  International  Dairy  Congress 
to  be  held  at  Copenhagen,  Denmark,  July 
14  to  17,  sailed  from  New  York  July  1 
on  the  steamship  George  Washington. 
The  delegation  consists  of  10  leaders  in 
the  scientific,  technical,  and  commercial 
development  of  the  dairy  industry  in  this 
country  (The  Official  Record,  April  11, 
1931,  p.  120). 

"At  this  Copenhagen  congress,"  says 
O.  E.  Reed,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Dairy 
Industry  and  chairman  of  the  delegation 
from  the  United  States,  "  great  impor- 
tance will  be  attached  to  the  presentation 
of  the  latest  results  of  dairy  research. 
The  work  of  the  congress  will  be  divided 
into  five  conference  sections — breeding 
and  milk  production ;  chemistry,  bac- 
teriology, and  hygiene;  technique,  indus- 
try, and  trade;  organization,  legislation, 
and  control ;  and  tropical  dairy  industry." 
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7-9,    53,    1931. 
Kiechee,  J.  C. — The  use  of  the  Green  Moun- 
tain   national    forest.     Yt.     Highways,    pp. 

12-13,   illus.,   June,   1931. 
Kotok,    E.    I. — Yegetative    cover,    the    water 

cycle,    and    erosion.     Agr.    Engin.,    vol.    12, 

No.  4.  pp.  112-13.  April.  1931. 
Lowdermilk,   W.    C. — Studies    of  the   role   of 

forest  vegetation  in  surficial  run-off  and  soil 

erosion.     Asrr.    Engin.    vol.    12,    No.    4,    pp. 

107-112.   illus.,  April.   1931. 
McHarg,    C.    K.    Jr. — Where   do    we    go    from 

here?     Idaho  Forester,  vol.  13,  pp.  5—6,  45, 

1931. 
Raxdall,  C.  E. — Forest  Service,  United  States. 

Americana  Ann.,  pp.  327-331,  1931. 
Stcart,  R.  Y. — Forest  Service  policy  on  game. 

Natl.  Wool  Grower,  vol.  21,  No.  6,  pp.  8-9, 


June,  1931. 


Home  Economics 


Hats.  Margaret  B. — Controlled  humidity 
rooms  for  textile  testing.  Jour.  Home  Econ", 
vol.  23,  No.  7,  July.  1931. 

A  method  for  determining  the  thickness 


of    pile    and    napped    fabrics.     Jour.    Home 
Econ.,  vol.  23,  No.  6,  June,  1931. 

Information 

Merrill,  M.  C— The  policy  and  functions  of 
the  Journal  of  Agricultural  Research  in  rela- 
tion to  the  experiment  station.  Proc.  44th 
Ann.  Conv..  Assoc.  Land-Grant  Cols.,  Univs., 
November,  1930,  pp.  213-222,  April,  1931. 

Plant  Industry 

Bailet,  R.  M.  (with  F.  A.  Kraxtz,  Minn.  Agr. 
Exp.  Sta.). — Recent  contributions  to  potato 
breeding  and  related  subjects.  Amer.  Potato 
Jour.,  vol.  8.  No.  6.  pp.  153-158,  June,  1931. 

BrewrakeRj  H.  E.,  and  Immer,  F.  R. — Varia- 
tions in  ctand  as  sources  of  experimental 
error  in  yield  tests  with  corn.  Jour.  Amer. 
Soc.  Agron.,  vol.  23,  No.  6,  pp.  469-480, 
June,   1931. 

Cook.  O.  F.  Inequality  of  cotton  fibers.  A 
direct  method  of  comparing  substaple. 
Jour.  Heredity,  vol.  22,  No.  1,  pp.  25-34, 
January,  1931. 

Dilljiax,  A.  C. — Water  requirement,  weeds, 
crops.  Dakota  Farmer,  vol.  51,  No.  12,  pp. 
459.   470.    June   15.    1931. 

Garxer,  W.  W. — Plant-growth  possibilities 
under  artificial  light.  South.  Florist,  vol. 
31.   No.    11.  pi.    11-12.   June   12.    1981. 

McKixxet,  H.  H. — Differentiation  of  viruses 
causing  green  and  yellow  mosaics  of  wheat. 
Sci..  vol.  73,  No.  1902,  pp.  650-651,  June  12, 
1931. 

Powers,  F.  B. — "Thumbs  down"  on  common 
barberry.  Mich.  Farmer,  vol.  176,  No.  24, 
pp.  5S1.  592,  June  13.  1931. 

Robixsox.  T.  R. — Avocado  culture  in  Florida. 
Fla.  Farmer,  vol.  34,  No.  7,  pp.  6,  9,  May, 
1931. 

Stakmax.  E.  C. — Die  bedeutung  eines  pflan- 
zenschutzpesetzes  fiir  die  europaischen 
lander.  Mitt.  Deut.  Landw.  Gesell.,  vol.  46, 
No.   24,  pp.  515-518.  June  13.   1931. 

Swaxsox,  A.  F..  and  Parker,  J.  H. — Inherit- 
ance of  smut  resistance  and  juiciness  of 
stalk  in  the  sorghum  cross,  Red  Amer.  x 
feterita.  Jour.  Heredity,  vol.  22,  No.  2,  pp. 
51-56,  February,  1931. 


ASSIST  PRESIDENTS  CONFERENCE 

J.  C.  Folsom.  of  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics,  at  the  committee's  request,  is  serv- 
ing on  the  subcommittee  on  housing  of  special 
groups  of  the  President's  Conference  on  Home 
Building  and  Home  Ownership.  This  sub- 
committee, according  to  tentative  plans,  will 
study:  (1)  Part-time  farmers;  (2)  migratory 
laborers  and  families;  (3)  Mexican  laborers 
as  a  racial  problem  ;  (4)  villages  built  in  rela- 
tion to  special  types  of  agriculture,  such  as 
oanninsr  villages;  (5)  coastal  fishing  villages; 
and   (6)    mining  villages. 

At  the  invitation  of  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce. Yictor  N.  Yalgren,  of  the  Bureau  of 
Agricultural  Economics,  will  serve  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  committee  on  farm  and  village 
housing  of  this  conference.  The  committee 
will  study  the  problem  of  improving  the 
quality  of  rural  and  village  homes. 


NOON  NETWORK  PROGRAM 


Schedule  of  Speakers  and  Their  Sub- 
jects and  Dates  for  the  Broadcast  Week 
Beginning  Monday,  July  27 


Network  radio  program  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  and  Federal  Farm  Board 
are  broadcast  through  National  Broadcasting 
Co.  stations  at  12.55  to  1.10  p.  m.,  eastern 
standard  time,  to  12.15  to  1  p,  m.  Pacific 
standard  time. 

Monday,  July  27 

national  faem  axd  home  houe 

Farm  Business  axd  Sciexce  News  of  the 
Week. — Morse  Salisbury,  chief  of  radio  service. 

The  Sheep  axd  Lamb  Outlook. — C.  L.  Har- 
lan, livestock  statistician. 

westerx  farm  axd  home  hour 

The  Graix  "Market  Situatiox. — Frank  L. 
Lyons,  associate  marketing  specialist. 

The  Week  with  the  Farm  Board. — Dis- 
patch read  by  R.  H.  Lamb,  western  program 
director. 

Homestead  Laxds  ix  the  Natioxal  For- 
ests.— Prepared  by  M.  H.  Wolff.  Forest  Serv- 
ice, delivered  by  speaker  from  Region  5. 

Tuesday,  July  28 

NATIONAL    FARM    AXD    HOME    HOUE 

Progressive  Gardex*  Club  Meettxg. — W.  R. 
Beattie,    senior  horticulturist,   presiding. 

westerx  farm  axd  home  hour 

Dairy  and  Poultry  Products  for  Yeteraxs' 
Hospitals. — Dr.  Howard  D.  Hilton,  super- 
vising inspector. 

Dust  Explosioxs.- — Interview  with  E.  N. 
Bates,  senior  marketing  specialist. 

Wednesday,  July  29 

natioxal  farm  axd  home  hour 

Weather  and  Ceops. — Morse  Salisbury, 
chief  of  radio  service. 

July  Graix  Markets. — G.  A.  Collier,  senior 
marketing  specialist. 

WESTERN    FARM    AND    HOME    HOUR 

Prospects  for  Feeder  Cattle. — W.  E. 
Schneider,   associate  marketing  specialist. 

With  Westerx  Farmers. — R.  H.  Lamb, 
western   program  director. 

Removing  Staixs  From  Childrex's  Cloth- 
ixg. — Prepared  by  Miss  Lois  Holderbaum, 
clothing  specialist,  delivered  by  Jean  Stewart, 
home  economist. 

Thursday,  July  30 

NATIOXAL   FARM    AXD   HOME   HOUR 

The  Household  Calexdar. — Mrs.  Rowena 
Schmidt  Carpenter,  home  economist. 

July  Dairy  Markets. — L.  M.  Davis,  senior 
marketing  specialist. 

western  farm  axd  home  hour 

With  Westerx  Farmers. — R.  H.  Lamb, 
western   program  diretcor. 

Tricky  Labels. — W.  W.  Yincent.  chief, 
western  district,  Federal  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration. 

Friday,  July  31 

national  farm  axd  home  houe 

The  Farm  Busixess  Library. — If.  S.  Eisen- 
hower, director  of  information,  U.  S.  D.  A. 

The  Week  With  the  Farm  Board. — Edgar 
Markham,  assistant  to  the  chairman,  Federal 
Farm   Board. 

Second  Farm  Board  speaker  to  be  announced. 

WESTERX  FARM  AXD  HOME  HOUR 

Ox  Fruit  axd  Yegetable  Markets. — Carl 
J.  Hansen,  associate  marketing  specialist. 

The  Market  Basket. — Jean  Stewart,  home 
economist. 

With  Westerx  Farmers. — E.  H.  Lamb, 
western  program  director. 
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OFFICIAL  ANNOUNCEMENTS 


PERSONNEL    AND    BUSINESS    ADMINISTRATION 
Forfeiture    and    Nonforfeiture    Annuity    Options 

P.  B.  A.  Circular  171  (Max  12,  1931).— All 

Federal  employees  within  the  retirement  act 
are  called  upon  at  retirement  to  elect  between 
the  forfeiture  and  nonforfeiture  annuity  plans 
provided  by  the  act.  After  the  retirement 
application  has  been  formally  adjudicated  in 
the  Veterans'  Administration  no  request  for 
change  in  the  choice  announced  can  be  con- 
sidered. It  is  therefore  important  that  retir- 
ing employees  understand  clearly  the  distinc- 
tion between  the  two  plans  and  their  relative 
advantages  in  the  particular  case.  The 
administrator  of  the  Veterans'  Administration, 
in  a  recent  communication  to  the  Secretary 
asking  the  cooperation  of  the  department  in 
bringing  this  feature  of  the  retirement  system 
to  the  attention  of  its  personnel,  says  : 

"  Many  of  the  applications  for  retirement 
include  an  election  to  accept  'increased  an- 
nuity and  forfeiture '  rather  than  the  '  life 
annuity '  not  requiring  forfeiture  of  unex- 
pended balance  of  the  amount  to  the  em- 
ployee's credit  at  retirement.  It  is  apparent 
that  this  election  has  been  made  in  many 
instances  without  careful  consideration  or  full 
knowledge    of  the    effects   of    the    election. 

"  Under  the  nonforfeiture  or  life  annuity 
election  the  amount  left  to  the  credit  of  the 
employee  at  retirement  is  not  exhausted  in 
the  average  case  until  the  expiration  of  10  or 
11  years  after  the  commencement  of  the 
annuity.  If  the  forfeiture  plan  is  chosen  and 
the  annuitant  dies  before  the  total  amount 
left  to  his  credit  at  retirement  is  expended, 
the  unexpended  balance  can  not  be  paid  to 
the  annuitant's  estate.  With  the  nonforfeiture 
election  the  unexpended  balance  is  payable  to 
the  estate.  Attention  is  invited  to  the  fact 
that  the  difference  in  the  rate  of  annuity  under 
the  two  plans  is  small  when  compared  with 
the  total  annuity  which  is  largely  contributed 
by  the  Government,  such  difference  frequently 
being  less  than  1  per  cent  of  the  total  rate  and 
rarely  exceeding  2  per  cent.  These  percentages 
will  increase,  of  course,  in  the  future  as  the 
credit  of  the  employee  grows." 

Retiring  employees  are  urged  to  give  careful 
thought  to  the  significance  of  the  alternative 
options.  The  choice  should  be  made  with 
full  knowledge  of  its  effect  upon  the  individ- 
ual's particular  situation ;  if  he  is  unable, 
through  bureau  or  departmental  sources,  to 
obtain  complete  information  as  to  his  annuity 
under  the  two  plans  and  the  prospects  of 
reversion  to  his  estate  under  the  nonforfeiture 
option,  he  is  free  to  consult  either  personally 
or  by  letter  the  retirement  section  of  the 
Pension  Bureau,  Veterans'  Administration. 

Prevailing  Wages  for  Laborers  and  Mechanics  on 
Public  Buildings  Costing  Upward  of  $5,000 

P.  B.  A.  Circular  172  (Mat  25,  1931).— 
*  *  *  Specifications  furnished  bidders  by 
direct  transmittal,  posting,  or  newspaper  ad- 
vertisement for  the  construction  of  any  build- 
ing from  funds  administered  by  this  depart- 
ment at  a  cost  exceeding  $5,000  in  the  con- 
tinental United  States  or  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia shall  hereafter  contain  the  following 
clause : 

"  The  rate  of  wage  for  all  laborers  and 
mechanics  employed  by  the  contractor,  or 
any  subcontractor,  on  the  public  build- 
ing covered  by  these  specifications  shall  be 
not  less  than  the  prevailing  rate  of  wages  for 
work  of  a  similar  nature  in  the  city,  town, 
village,  or  other  civil  division  of  the  State 
in  which,  the  public  building  is  located.  In 
case  any  dispute  arises  as  to  what  are  the  pre- 
vailing rates  of  wages  for  work  of  a  similar 
nature  applicable  to  the  contract  which  can 
not  be  adjusted  by  the  contracting  officer,  the 
matter  shall  be  referred  to  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  for  determination  and  his  decision 
thereon  shall  be  conclusive  on  all  parties  to 
the  contract,  as  provided  in  the  act  of  March 
3,   1931    (Public  No.  798)." 


National  Convention  of  the  American  Legion 

P.  B.  A.  Circular  173  (June  9,  1931). — 
Employees  of  the  department  who  are  veterans 
of  the  World  War  and  desire  to  attend  the 
National  Convention  of  the  American  Legion 
in  Detroit,  Mich.,  September  21-24,  1931,  may 
be  granted  leave  of  absence  for  this  purpose 
when  their  services  can  be  spared.  The  time 
used  must  be  charged  to  annual  leave  or  leave 
without  pay  if  annual  leave  is  exhausted. 


National  Encampment  Spanish  War  Veterans 

P.  B.  A.  Circular  174  (June  22,  1931).— 
Employees  of  the  department  who  are  mem- 
bers of  the  United  Spanish  War  Veterans  and 
desire  to  attend  the  National  Encampment  at 
New  Orleans,  La.,  September  6-10,  1931,  may 
be  granted  leave  of  absence  for  this  purpose 
when  their  services  can  be  spared,  the  time 
used  to  be  charged  to  annual  leave  or  leave 
without  pay  if  annual  leave  is  exhausted. 

Revision  of  Travel  Regulations 

P.  B.  A.  Circular  175  (June  23,  1931).— 
The    revision    effective    July    1,    1931,    of    the 

Standardized  Government  Travel  Regulations 
makes  changes  in  the  following  paragraphs:  1, 
2,  7,  8,  9,  11,  11a,  lib,  lie1,  12,  12a1,  13c,  15, 
17,  21,  22,  31,  37,  47,  47a,  47b,  48,  48a,  58, 
02,  05,  72b,  90,  92,  93,  94,  95g,  95h,  951,  95r, 
!)r.x,  95a1,  96h,  98,  99d,  99f,  100,  105c,  111,  115. 

The  appendices  have  been  renumbered  with 
additions. 

The  more  important  changes  are  : 

Several  places.  The  expression  "evidences 
satisfactory  to  the  administrative  official  " 
replaced  by  "  satisfactory  evidence."  The 
Comptroller  General  acquires  reviewing  power. 

2,  17,  and  elsewhere.  Air  lines  added  to 
transportation. 

8,  12a.  Subsistence  savings  through  reduced 
travel  time  by  air  or  auto  may  be  reckoned 
in  determining  whether  air,  auto,  cheaper  than 
other  transportation.   • 

12a,  105c.  The  new  automobile  mileage 
regulation. 

47b.  The  per-diem-in-lieu  traveler  does  not 
lose  per  diem  where  subsisted  by  fellow 
employee  or  by  one  of  his  own  family  or  a 
fellow  employee's. 

58.  Laundry  charges  and  those  for  cleaning 
and  pressing  clothes  combined ;  limit  raised 
to  $3  weekly. 

90.  Charge's  for  passport  and  vise  fees  and 
photographs,  birth  certificate,  inoculation, 
reimbursable. 

The  changes  in  detail  are  given  in  the 
mimeographed  circular  which  has  been  dis- 
tributed to  the  bureaus  and  administrations. 


FIELD  CLUBS  MEET 

Chicago,  111. 

The  regular  monthly  meeting  of  the  Chicago 
U.S.D.A.  Club  was  held  on  June  10  at  the 
Great  Northern  Hotel.  At  the  suggestion  of 
the  area  coordinator,  the  Federal  Business  As- 
sociation of  Chicago  requested  permission  to 
combine  its  June  meeting  with  that  of  the 
U.S.D.A.  Club,  and  this  was  granted.  The  at- 
tendance was  75.  The  business  session  was 
very  brief.  An  address  upon  agricultural  and 
business  conditions  was  given  by  Alexander 
Legge,  president  of  the  International  Har- 
vester Co. 

Indianapolis,   Ind. 

The  regular  monthly  meeting  of  the  Unity 
Club  of  the  department  was  held  at  the  board 
of  trade,  June  8,  with  the  vice  president,  J.  H. 
Carroll,  in  the  chair.  The  retirement  act  was 
the  main  subject  of  discussion.  The  following 
members  were  present :  J.  H.  Armington,  F.  H. 
Ackelow,  P.  G.  Barrett,  and  R.  G.  Spencer, 
Weather  Bureau  ;  J.  H.  Carroll,  G.  W.  Butler, 
Otto  Hornlein,  E.  V.  Alexander,  and  James 
McGahey  (retired),  Bureau  of  Animal  Indus- 
try; and  C.  A.  Waalen  and  C.  A.  Russell,  Bu- 
reau of  Agricultural  Economics. 


Cooperative  Livestock  Marketing 

Subject  of  New  Brookings  Book 

Analyses  of  the  structure  and  functioning 
of  cooperative  livestock  marketing  organiza- 
tions are  contained  in  a  new  book,  The  Coop- 
erative Marketing  of  Livestock,  just  received 
by  the  department.  The  authors,  Edwin  G. 
Nourse  and  Joseph  G.  Knapp,  give  a  detailed 
historical  background  of  the  efforts  of  live- 
stock producers  to  organize  for  the  shipping 
and  sale  of  cattle,  sheep,  and  swine.  The 
text  contains  frequent  references  to  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  activities  and  discusses 
the  influence  of  national  legislation,  such  as 
the  packers  and  stockyards  act  of  1921  and 
the  agricultural  marketing  act  of  1929  which 
created  the  Federal  Farm  Board.  The  book 
contains  478  pages,  is  illustrated  by  numerous 
charts,  and  is  fully  indexed.  It  is  published 
by  the  Brookings  Institution,  Washington, 
D.  C. 


New  paragraphs. 


PRINCIPAL  LIBRARY  ACCESSIONS 


Dairying 

Washburn,  R.  M.  Productive  dairying.  Ed. 
4.     Philadelphia,  Lippincott,  1931. 

Soils 

Pouget,  J.,  and  others.  Agrologie  du  Sahel, 
Paris,  Masson,  1930.  (Collection  du  cen- 
tenaire  de  l'Algerie  [sec.  2]  Etudes  scien- 
tifiques.) 

Horticulture 

Allwood,  M.  C.  Carnations  for  everyman. 
London,    Country   life,    1931. 

McCully,  Anderson.  American  alpines  in 
the  garden.     New  York,  Macmillan,  1931. 

Morris,  R.  T.  Nut  growing  New  York,  Mac- 
millan,  1931. 

Nixon,  E.  L.  The  principles  of  potato  pro- 
duction.    New  York,  Orange  Judd,  1931. 

Riat,  Georges.  L'art  des  jardins.  Paris, 
Societe  frangaise  d'editions  d'art,  1900. 

Simonds,  O.  C.  Landscape-gardening.  New 
York,  Macmillan,  1931. 

Speller,  F.  C.  Garden  clubs.  New  York,  Mo- 
hawk press,   1931. 

Cereals,  Grasses 

Beale,  Reginald.  The  book  of  the  lawn. 
London,   Cassell,   1931. 

Marro,  Marco.  Coltivazione  dei  cereali, 
Torino,  Unione  typografico-editrice  Torinese, 
1931.  (Nuova  enciclopedia  agraria  italia- 
na  in  ordine  metodico  redatta  da  cultori 
delle  diverse  discipline  agrarie,  diretta  dai 
Vittorio  Alpe.  pt.   5.) 

Orr,  John.  Grass  and  hay  farming.  Man- 
chester, University  press,  1931. 

Forestry 

Bouquet  de  la  Grye,  Ambdee.  Guide  du  for- 
estier.  Ed.  12.  Paris,  Librairie  agricole 
de  la  Maison  rustique,   1928,   1922. 

Bruttini,  Arturo.  Dictionnaire  de  sylvicul- 
ture en  cinq  langues.  Paris,  Lechevalier, 
1930.  (Encyclopedic  economique  de  sylvi- 
culture.    4.) 

Maxwell,  E.  Afforestation  in  southern  lands. 
Auckland,  Whitcombe  &  Tombs,  1931. 

Engineering 

California.       Colorado    River    Commission. 

The  Boulder  canyon  project  ''  to  convert  a 

natural   menace   into   a   national   resource." 

Sacramento,  1930. 
Egypt.       Public     works     dept.       Research 

work,    Delta    barrage.      The    discharge   of 

pipes.      Cairo,    1928. 

Photography 

Blumann,  Sigismund.  Photographic  work- 
room handbook.  Ed.  3.  San  Francisco. 
Camera  craft  pub.  co.,  1930. 

Food 

Kinney,  C.  N  Review  of  essential  chemical 
elements  that  constitutes  [  !]  a  balanced 
food.  Ed.  2.  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  Success 
composition   &  printing  co.,    1930. 

Nature  Study 

American  nature  association.  The  nature 
almanac.      Washington,    1930. 

Parasitology 

Mata,  A.  B.  Elementos  de  parasitologia. 
Buenos  Aires,  "  El  Ateneo,"  1926. 

Zoology 

Birds  of  the  Bermudas.  Hamilton,  Bermuda, 
Bermuda  book  stores,    [1931?] 

Della  Befpa,  Giuseppe.  Revisione  dei  coc- 
cinellidi  italiani.  v.  1.  Borgo  S.  Donnino- 
Salsomaggiore,  Ditta  Verderi,  1913. 

Hoi.den,  G.  H.  Canaries  and  cage  birds. 
New  York,  Holden,  1930. 

Kraus,  Rudolf,  and  Werner,  Fr.  Gift- 
schlangen  und  die  serumbehandlnng  der 
schlangenbisse.     Jena,  Fischer,  1931. 

Botany 

Doi,  Yoshio.  Florula  satsumensis  sive  Enum- 
eratio  plantarum  in  provincia  Satsuma 
sponte  nascentium.  v.  1,  pt,  2-4.  Kago- 
shima,  Japan,  1927-29, 
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Fassett,    N.    C.      Spring    flora    of    Wisconsin. 

Madison,  Wis.,  Democrat  printing  co.,  1931. 
Meeeiman,    P.    R.     Flora    of    Richmond    and 

vicinity.      Richmond,    Virginia    academy    of 

science,  1930. 
Steausbaugh,    P.    D.,    and    others.     Common 

seed  plants  of  the  mid-Appalachian   region. 

Morgantown,  W.   Va.,   Morgantown  printing 

&  binding  co.,  1931.  ^      .i-L 

Trees    and    plants    of    Bermudas.      Hamilton, 
'  Bermuda,   Bermuda  book  stores   [1931]. 

Economics,  Statistics 

California.  Mexican  fact-finding  commit- 
tee. Mexicans  in  California.  San  Fran- 
cisco, 1930. 

Canada.  Dept.  of  inteeior.  National  de- 
velopment bureau.  The  Peace  river  coun- 
try, Canada.     Ed.  3.     Ottawa,   1930. 

Digaed,  Henri.  Les  assurances  sociales  et 
l'agriculture.  Paris,  Librairie  du  Recueil 
Sirey,  1931. 

Gantt,  H.  L.  Work,  wages,  and  profits.  New 
York,  Engineering  magazine,  1910. 

Gaskill,  N.  B.  Price  control  in  the  public 
interest.  Ed.  2.  Washington,  Washington 
bureau  of  Sales  management  magazine,  1931. 

Gt.  Brit.  Census  of  production  office. 
Final  reoort  on  the  third  census  of  produc- 
tion of  the  United  Kingdom  (1924).  The 
food,  drink  &  tobacco  trades  and  the  cloth- 
ing  trades.     London,    1931.  .  . 

Henderson,  J.  D.  Real  estate  appraising. 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  Banker  &  tradesman  pub- 
lishing co.,  1931  „ 

Hopper,  B.  C.  Pan-sovietism,  Boston,  Hough- 
ton Mifflin,   1931. 

Inteexational  institute  of  agriculture. 
The   agrarian  reform,     pt.   1.     Rome,   1930. 

International  institute  of  agriculture. 
L'organisation  scientifique  du  travail  agri- 
cole  en  Europe.     Rome,  1930. 

Maeshak,  I.  I.  New  Russia's  primer.  Bos- 
ton,  Houghton  Mifflin,  1931. 

Murray,  K.  A.  K.  Factors  affecting  the  prices 
of  livestock  in  Great  Britain.  Oxford. 
Clarendon  press,   1931.  ,  ..     •     . 

Phillips,  P.  D.,  and  others.  The  peopling  oi 
Australia.  Melbourne,  Macmillan,  1930. 
(Pacific  relations  series  no.  1.) 

Shaefman,  I.  L.  The  Interstate  commerce 
commission,  v.  1.  New  York,  Common- 
wealth   fund,    1931.  .-,-,-, 

Stiioger,  Georg.  Der  mensch  m  der  land- 
wirtschaft.     Ed.  2.     Berlin,  Parey,   1931.  ^ 

Teilhac,  Ernest.  Histoire  de  la  pensee 
gconomique  aux  Etats-Unis  au  dix-neuvieme 
siecle.     Paris,  Recueil  Sirey,  1928 

Webb,  C.  A.,  and  Webb,  N.  A.  Valuation  of 
real   property.     Ed.   5.     London,   Lockwood, 

Wilbrandt,  Hans.  Agrarkrise  und  rationali- 
sierung.  Berlin,  Parey,  1930.  (Volkswirt- 
schaftliche  studien.  Arbeilen  aus  dem  Insti- 
tut  fur  volkswirtschaft  der  Landwirtschatt- 
lichen   hochschule  zu   Berlin   hft.   3.)_ 

Wood,  G.  L.  Borrowing  and  business  in  Aus- 
tralia. London,  Oxtord  university  press, 
1930. 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS  ISSUED  BY  THE  DEPARTMENT 

(Please  address  requests  for  these  to  the  Division  of  Publications,  Office  of  Information) 


The  library  of  the  Office  of  Experiment 
Stations  maintains,  but  for  library  purposes 
only,  a  complete  file  of  all  the  publications 
issued  by  the  State  experiment  stations.  It 
has  recently  received  the  following  new  State 
publications  : 

(This  department  has  none  of  these  State  pub- 
lications for  distribution,  but  usually  they  may 
be  obtained  from  the  stations  issuing  them.  For 
convenience  in  writing  to  a  station,  the  postal 
address  point  where  the  station  is  located  m  the 
State  is  given  at  the  end  of  each  of  the  entries 
below.) 

Remodeling  farmhouse  cellars  for  the  storage 
of  potatoes.  O.  R.  Butler.  (New  Hamp- 
shire Sta.  Circ.  36,  4  pp.,  1  fig.  April, 
1931.)   Durham.  _     _ 

All-night  light  for  layers.  D.  C.  Kennard 
and  V.  D.  Chamberlin.  (Ohio  Sta.  Bui. 
476,  22  pp.,  10  figs.     May,  1931.)      Wooster. 

Bleaching  and  dyeing  Royal  Ann  cherries  for 
maraschino  or  fruit  salad  use.  D.  E.  Bullis 
and  E.  H.  Wiegand.  (Oregon  Sta.  Bid.  275, 
29  pp.,  5  figs.     May,  1931.)      Corvallis. 

Fattening  calves  and  yearlings.  E.  L.  Potter, 
R.  Withvcombe.  and  F.  M.  Edwards.  (Ore- 
gon Sta.  Bui.  276,  18  pp.,  2  figs.  May, 
1931.)    Corvallis. 

Drainage  and  improvement  of  wet  land.  W.  L. 
Powers.  (Oregon  Sta.  Circ.  102,  19  pp., 
12  figs.     January,  1931.)     Corvallis. 

A  study  of  tree  stocks  in  relation  to  winter 
injury  and  its  prevention.  L.  Childs  and 
G.  G.  Brown.  (Oregon  Sta.  Circ.  103,  15 
pp.,  5  figs.     May,  1931.)     Corvallis. 


FLEAS     AND     THEIR     CONTROL.     F.     C.     Bishopp, 
principal    entomologist,    division    of    insects 
affecting  man  and  animals,  Bureau  of  Ento- 
mology.     16  pp.,  illus.      (Farmers'   Bulletin 
897F.,  rev.)      April,  1931. 
A  popular  bulletin  of  interest  to  all  persons 
who  have  pet  animals  or  keep  chickens.     The 
fleas  most  commonly  troublesome  about  houses 
or   chicken  yards   are   described,   and  the  best 
methods  for  getting  rid  of  them  are  given  in 
detail. 

SOME  COMMON  DISINFECTANTS.    M.  Dorset,  Chief 
of    Biochemic    Division,    Bureau    of    Animal 
Industry.     10      pp.         (Farmers'      Bulletin 
928F..  rev.)      May,  1931.         . 
Intended  to  serve  as  a  guide  in  selecting  dis- 
infectants   for     different    purposes.      As    the 
efficacy  of  disinfectants  depends  largely  on  the 
mode    of    application   and    the    kind    of    mate- 
rials   to    which    they   are    applied,    familiarity 
with    the    principal    disinfectants    and    their 
;<uvautages    and    limitations    is    necessary    to 
obtain  best  results.     The  publication  describes 
briefly  lb "  properties  and  uses  of  disinfectants 
commonly   used   about   the  household  and   the 
farm. 

INSECTS  ATTACKING  THE  PEACH  IN  THE  SOUTH 
AND  HOW  TO  CONTROL  THEM.  Oliver  I.  Snapp, 
entomologist,  division  of  deciduous  fruit 
insects,  Bureau  of  Entomology.  42  pp., 
illus.      (Farmers'      Bulletin     1557F.,     rev.) 

Designed  to  help  peach  growers  in  the  south- 
eastern   part    of    the   United    States   meet    the 
problems  caused  by  the  hordes  of  insects  which 
attack   the  peach   tree,  its  foliage,   and  fruit, 
The   four    most    destructive   pests — plum    cur- 
culio,  San  Jose  scale,  peach  borer,  and  oriental 
fruit   moth — receive   special   attention    but   lb 
other  insect  pests  are  also  described.     Methods 
of  controlling  them  are  given,  with  a  discus- 
sion   of    the    commonly    used   insecticides   and 
equipment  for  spraying  and  dusting. 
HARVESTING  SMALL  GRAIN,  SOYBEANS    AND  CLOVER 
IN     THE     CORN     BELT     WITH     COMBINES     AND 
BINDERS.     L.   A.    Reynoldson,    associate   agri- 
cultural   economist,    division    of   farm    man- 
agement and   costs,   Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics;    W.    R.    Humphries,    chief   engi- 
neering  aid,    division    of    agricultural    engi- 
neering, Bureau  of  Public  Roads  ;  and  J.  H. 
Martin,    senior    agronomist,    division^  of    ce- 
real   crops    and   diseases,    Bureau,  oi    Plant 
Industry.     55   pp.,   illus.      (Technical   Bulle- 
tin 244T.)      May,  1931. 

Contains  data  which  will  help  farmers  to 
decide  whether  to  buy  a  combine  or  to  harvest 
with  their  present  equipment.  It  compares 
different  harvesting  methods  to  assist  farmers 


Poultry   feeding  experiments.     C.   L.   Morgan. 

(South  Carolina  Sta.  Bui.  273,  16  pp.,  3  figs. 

June,  1931.)     Clemson  College. 
Cotton  root-rot  and  its  control.     J.  J.  Tauben- 

haus  and  W.  N.  Ezekiel.      (Texas  Sta.  Bui. 

423,  39  pp.,  8  figs.     April,   1931.)      College 

Station.  .      , 

The  estimation  of  salt  and  molasses  in  mixed 

feeds.     G.  S.  Fraps.      (Texas  Sta.  Bui.  425, 

12  pt).     May,  1931.)     College  Station. 
Determination  of  soil  moisture  by  the  method 

of    multiple    electrodes.     W.    H.    McCorkle. 

(Texas  Sta.  Bui.  426,  20  pp.,  6  figs.     April, 

1931.)      College   Station. 
Tvoe-of-farming  areas  in  Texas.     C.  A.  Bonnen 

and  F.  F.  Elliott.      (Texas  Sta.  Bui.  427,  84 

pp.,  37  figs.     May,  1931.)      College  Station. 
Abstracts  of  Bulletins  405-420  and   Circulars 

55-58.     A.   D.   Jackson.      (Texas  Sta.    Circ. 

59,     31     pp.       December,     1930.)        College 

Station. 
The  production  of  high-quality  milk :  II.   The 

influence  of  delayed  cooling  upon  the  quality 

of  milk.     J.  M.  Prayer.     (Vermont  Sta.  Bui. 

313,  34  pp.,  17  figs.     June,  1930.)     Burling- 
ton. 
Logging  slash  and  forest  protection.     R.  Zon 

and    R.    N.    Cunningham.       (Wisconsin    Sta. 

Res.  Bui.  109,  36  pp.,  22  figs.    March,  1931.) 

Madison. 
Bacterial     wilt     of     alfalfa.      J.     S.     Wiant. 

(Wyoming    Sta.    Bui.    177,    20    pp.,    11    figs. 

April  1931.)      Laramie. 
Studies  with  Hampshire  sheep,  No.  1.     F.   S. 

Hultz  and  M.  A.  Alexander.     (Wyoming  Sta. 

Bui.  178,  30  pp.,  4  pis.,  3  figs.     May,  1931.) 

Laramie.  ^ 

Shelter  belts  and  fruits.    A.  L.  Nelson.     (Wyo-, 

ming  Sta.   Bui.   179,  23  pp.,  28  figs.     May, 

1931.)      Laramie. 


who  are  considering  the  purchase  of  a  com- 
bine. The  information  on  which  the  compari- 
sons are  based  was  obtained  from  Illinois 
farmers  who  operated  combines  and  from  In- 
diana farmers  who  operated  combines  or 
binders. 

THE     RELATION    OF    SEASON     OF    WOUNDING    AND 
SHELLACKING    TO    CALLUS    FORMATION    IN    TREE 
WOUNDS.     Rush  P.  Marshall,  associate  path- 
ologist, division  of  forest  pathology,  Bureau 
of  Plant  Industry.     29  pp.,  illus.      (Techni- 
cal Bulletin  246T.)      June,  1931. 
Technical;  intended  primarily  for  scientists, 
tree   surgeons,    and   other   workers  with   trees. 
The  results  indicate  that  wounds  made  between 
February    15    and    May    15    develop    callus    of 
more  desirable    shape    and    greater    area    than 
those   made   at   other,  times.     Diagrams    show 
the    stages    in    callus    formation    on    wounds 
made    on    six    species    of    trees    on    different 
dates.      The  effect   of  shellac   upon   the  shape 
and  area  of  the  callus  is  discussed.     It  is  sug- 
gested that  the  vigor  of  the   tree  affects  the 
callus    formation.      The    results    of   the    study 
are    discussed    in    relation    to    pruning,    cavity 
work,   and   the  treatment   of  fungous  diseases 
of  twigs  and  small  branches. 

THE  UNITED  STATES  WEATHER  BUREAU.     Compiled 

by    E.    B.    Calvert,    principal    meteorologist. 

34    pp.,    illus.       (Miscellaneous    Publication 

114MC.)      July,    1931. 

A  revision  of  a  popular  publication,  first 
published  in  1909 ;  intended  for  the  general 
public.  It  contains  a  general  description  of 
the  Weather  Bureau's  service  facilities,  a  his- 
torical sketch  of  the  bureau's  earlier  organi- 
zation, a  description  of  its  forecast  and  warn- 
ing service  and  other  general  projects,  an 
illustrated  description  of  its  instruments  and 
examples  of  day-by-day  practical  utilization, 
of  its  weather  service  as  applied  to  the  needs 
of  agriculture,  commerce,  and  navigation  of 
water  and  air. 

AUNT    SAMMY'S    RADIO    RECIPES    REVISED.     Ruth 
Van  Deman,  formerly  associate  specialist  in 
charge   of   information,    and    Fanny    Walker 
Yeatman,  junior  specialist  in  foods,  Bureau 
of  Home  Economics.     142  pp.     1931. 
This   popular    publication    has    been    revised 
and    enlarged,    the    new    edition    containing 
about  100  more  recipes  than  the  old  one.     All 
the  recipes  have  been  tested  in  the  Bureau  of 
Home  Economics  and  many  of  them  originated 
there.       The    publication    is    not    a    complete 
cookbook,    though   it    contains   selected  recipes 
for  every  meal  of  the  day.     The  sections  fol- 
low the  order  of  the  courses  in  a  dinner,  be- 
ginning with  recipes  for  soups  and  chowders, 
then    meats,     fish,     and     poultry,     vegetables, 
salads,    and   so   on   to   desserts.      A   feature  is 
its    index,   which    makes   the    recipes   easy   to 
locate. 

JOURNAL    OF    AGRICULTURAL    RESEARCH,    Vol.    42, 

No.  11.     Illus.     June  1,  1931. 

Contents : 

Progressive  changes  in  the  waxlike  coating 
on  the  surface  of  the  apple  during  growth 
and  storage.  Key  No.  G-77.  K.  S.  Markley 
and  Charles  E.  Sando. 

An  analysis  of  the  effect  of  Diplodia  infec- 
tion and  treatment  of  seed  corn.  Key  No. 
Nebr.-12.  T.  A.  Kiesselbach  and  J.  O.  Cul- 
bertson. 

The  order,  rate,  and  regularity  of  blooming 
in  the  cotton  plant.  Key  No.  Ark.-16.  C.  K. 
McClelland  and  J.  Winston  Neely. 

A  comparison  of  methods  for  determining 
the  volume-weight  of  soil.  Key  No.  N.  Mex.- 
3.     Albert   S.   Curry. 

Percentage  dry  matter  and  field  weight  of 
ear  com  from  ualimed  and  limed  plots.  Key 
No.  N.  J.-20.     A.  W.  Blair. 

Correlated  and  inheritance  in  a  cross  (Sevier 
X  Dicklow)  X  Dicklow  wheats.  Key  No. 
Utah-26.     George  Stewart  and  R.  K.  Bischoff. 

Ammonification  of  nitrogenous  substances  by 
pure  culture  of  microorganisms.  Key  No. 
Utah-27.     H.  C.  Pulley. 

PUBLIC  ROADS.  INDEX  TO  VOLUME  10,  MARCH, 
1929-FEBRUARY,  1930.     6  pp.     1931. 

MODIFICATION  OF  JAPANESE  BEETLE  QUARANTINE 
REGULATIONS.  Plant  Quarantine  and  Control 
Administration.  4  pp.  (PQCA-Q48.)  June, 
1931. 

NOTICES  OF  JUDGMENT  UNDER  THE  FOOD  AND 
DRUGS  ACT.  Food  and  Drug  Administration. 
pp.  569-587.  (N.  J.,  F.  D.  17901-17925.) 
June,    1931. 
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FEDERAL    FARM    BOARD 


Wheat  Sales  Plan 

On  March  23,  1931,  the  Farm  Board 
issued  a  statement  on  dealing  with  the 
surplus-wheat  problem.  This  statement 
urged  again  the  reduction  in  planting 
and  said  that  "  it  is  too  early  now  to  set 
forth  in  detail  what  the  sales  policy  of 
the  Grain  Stabilization  Corporation  will 
be  in  the  new  crop  year,  except  to  say 
that  stabilization  supplies  of  wheat  will 
be  handled  in  such  a  way  as  to  impose 
the  minimum  of  burden  upon  domestic 
and  world  prices." 

A  review  of  the  domestic  situation 
shows  an  increase  in  the  surplus.  The 
domestic  overproduction  of  wheat,  there- 
fore, continues.  The  board  wishes  to 
urge  that  the  only  final  solution  of  the 
wheat  growers'  difficulty  is  a  sharp  reduc- 
tion in  the  forthcoming  wheat  plantings. 
The  situation  to-day  would  have  been 
clear  and  prices  at  much  higher  levels 
had  the  recommendation  of  a  year  ago 
been  more  generally  followed.  It  is, 
therefore,  desirable  that  organized  action 
should  now  be  taken  among  the  farmers, 
with  the  cooperation  of  the  State  agricul- 
tural authorities,  to  reduce  the  acreage 
of  winter-wheat  planting.  Without  such 
reduction  there  is  little  hope  of  any  long- 
term  continued  profitable  wheat  produc- 
tion in  the  United  States  in  competition 
with  new  wheat  countries  abroad.  With 
such  action  there  would  be  an  immediate 
reflection  in  increased  prices  of  this 
year's  crop. 

Systematic  Liquidation  of  Stocks  Necessary 

The  world  market  for  wheat  shows  im- 
proved prospects  for  the  next  year,  as 
it  appears  that  on  the  present  outlook 
there  will  be  some  reduction  in  the  pro- 
duction of  commercially  important  coun- 
tries outside  the  United  States.  This, 
together  with  the  more  favorable  inter- 
national situation  that  will  be  created  by 
the  President's  debt  plan,  gives  hope  of  a 
generally  more  favorable  export  market 
for  farm  products  during  the  forthcom- 
ing year. 

The  purchase  of  wheat  from  the  1929 
and  the  1930  crops  has  successfully  pro- 
tected American  agriculture  from  the 
world-wide  panic  in  agricultural  prices, 
and  gave  it  an  opportunity  to  readjust 
itself  without  the  enormous  losses  and 
bankruptcy  which  would  have  resulted 
from  the  precipitant  fall  in  prices  which 
took  place  elsewhere.  It  would  greatly 
benefit  agriculture  if  a  systematic  begin- 
ning be  made  to  liquidate  these  holdings 
and  remove  their  overhang  from  the  mar- 
ket. The  improved  situation  abroad  and 
cooperation  in  reducing  production  make 
this  possible. 

Fixed  Sale  Price  Not  in  Farmers'  Interest 

Since  March  23  wheat  stabilization 
purchases  have  been  completed  and  the 
Grain  Stabilization  Corporation  now 
holds,  as  actual  wheat  in  storage,  un- 
hedged, a  large  portion  of  the  entire  do- 
mestic carry-over,  bought  to  protect 
American  farmers,  and  the  new  crop  is 
moving  in  volume.  Taking  all  these  fac- 
tors into  account,  the  board  is  now  pre- 
pared to  announce  its  plan  and  recom- 
mendations which  will  be  followed  until 


July  1,  1932,  in  carrying  out  the  policy 
of  March  23. 

The  Farm  Board  has  been  requested 
from  numerous  quarters  to  have  the 
Stabilization  Corporation  announce  spe- 
cific prices  below  which  the  corporation 
would  not  sell  its  stabilization  holdings. 

The  proposal  that  prices  be  fixed  at 
which  the  corporation  would  sell  is  not 
in  the  interest  of  the  farmers.  If  a 
high  price  were  fixed,  the  stabilization 
holdings  would  never  be  disposed  of,  and 
would  continue  to  overhang  the  future 
of  American  agriculture.  If  a  reason- 
able price  were  fixed  on  to-day's  outlook, 
such  a  declaration  would  tend  to  keep 
the  price  depressed  to  a  point  below  such 
limits.  It  would  distort  the  whole  move- 
ment of  wheat  and  congest  storage  by 
inducing  excessive  shipments  whenever 
the  price  began  to  approach  the  figure 
set. 

Sales  Will  Be  On  Monthly  Average  Basis 
The  Grain  Stabilization  Corporation 
will  limit  its  sales  of  wheat  from  July 
1,  1931,  to  July  1,  1932,  to  a  cumulative 
maximum  of  5,000,000  per  month.  This 
is  approximately  7  per  cent  of  the  esti- 
mated bushelage  of  the  1931  crop.  This 
limitation,  however,  shall  not  apply  to 
sales  to  foreign  governments  or  their 
agencies  now  being  considered.  Any 
sales  for  the  purpose  of  clearing  trade 
channels  or  for  other  efficient  merchan- 
dising purposes  will  be  promptly  replaced 
by  purchase  of  an  equal  quantity  of 
wheat.  Such  transactions  will  not  be 
considered  as  a  part  of  the  sales 
program. 

The  sales  program  will  be  conducted 
in  such  a  fashion  as  not  to  depress  the 
movement  in  prices.  It  is  not  the  pur- 
pose of  the  corporation  to  make  any 
immediate  sales,  even  of  those  limited 
amounts,  at  the  present  range  of  prices. 
It  is  the  view  of  the  board  that,  taking 
into  consideration  the  world  situation, 
sales  of  such  moderate  amounts  can  be 
made  without  interference  to  the  general 
market. 
Plan   in    Harmony  with   Views   of    Cooperatives 

The  board  is  convinced  that  this 
method  will  establish  a  free  market, 
which  any  fixed  price  would  interfere 
with,  and  will  distinctly  improve  the 
situation  by  the  knowledge  that  the  pres- 
ent holdings  will  slowly  be  disposed  of 
and  thus  systematically  clearing  up  the 
position  for  the  future.  It  must  be  un- 
derstood that  if  the  world  production 
should  be  altered  radically  by  which  the 
whole  surplus  could  be  disposed  of,  it 
is  in  the  interest  of  the  farmer  that  this 
should  be  done,  but  no  such  policy  will 
be  undertaken  without  ample  notice  and 
until  the  farmers'  representatives  can  be 
consulted. 

American  farmers  and  the  Grain  Sta- 
bilization Corporation,  which  is  their 
own  agency,  control  virtually  all  the 
wheat  in  the  United  States.  If  farmers 
will  cooperate  among  themselves  and 
with  their  own  agency  in  the  orderly 
merchandising  of  these  stocks,  and  re- 
duce their  acreage  this  fall  to  approxi- 
mately a  domestic  consumption  basis, 
and  continue  such  cooperative  effort  in 
the  future,  their  surplus  problem  will  be 
largely  solved. 

The  American  wheat  producers,  as 
represented  by  their  cooperative  associa- 
tions, generally  concurred  in  the  March 
23  announcement. 


World  Rice  Supplies  Larger 

Bat  U.  S.  Stocks  Are  Normal 


The  world  rice  situation  is  featured  by 
large  supplies  and  reduced  export  move- 
ment in  all  oriental  exporting  markets, 
and  by  unusually  low  prices  which  give 
no  present  indication  of  strengthening, 
says  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Eco- 
nomics. 

"  The  1930^-31  rice  crop  in  Japan,"  re- 
ports the  bureau,  "  was  larger  than  any 
crop  of  the  last  20  years.  Crops  in 
Chosen  and  Taiwan  were  correspond- 
ingly increased.  The  crop  in  Burma  is 
expected  to  provide  an  export  surplus 
considerably  larger  than  last  year's,  when 
the  harvest  was  considered  as  unusually 
good.  Exportable  surpluses  in  French 
Indo-China  and  Siam  are  materially  in 
excess  of  last  year. 

"  Bice  supplies  in  the  United  States  are 
about  normal.  The  1930-31  crop  of 
southern  rice  and  carryover  were  the 
smallest  in  six  years,  but  only  slightly 
less  than  for  1929-30:  An  increase  in 
California  raised  the  American  total  to 
about  1929-39  levels.  Exports  of  south- 
ern rice  since  August  1  last  have '  been 
about  the  same  as  in  the  preceding  year, 
despite  large  supplies  of  Oriental  rices. 
California  exports,  however,  have  been 
restricted  by  the  large  supplies  in  Japan, 
so  that  total  United  States  exports  so 
far  this  season  are  smaller  than  in 
1929-30'." 

The  bureau  says  that  "  consumption  of 
rice  in  the  United  States  this  year  ap- 
pears below  that  of  last  season,  but  the 
leading  rice  importing  countries  in 
Europe  have  been  taking  larger  total 
quantities,  including  larger  quantities  of 
the  American  product." 


SEES  WORLD  WHEAT  SUPPLIES  CUT 


The  world  supply  of  wheat  in  all  coun- 
tries except  China  for  the  1931-32  sea- 
son now  seems  likely  to  be  about  250,000,- 
000  bushels  less  or  nearly  5  per  cent  less, 
than  for  the  preceding  season,  according 
to  the  June  report  on  world  wheat  pros- 
pects by  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Eco- 
nomics. 

Present  prospects,  says  the  bureau,  in- 
dicate a  world  carryover  somewhat  larger 
than  last  year's  and  a  world  crop  consid- 
erably smaller.  Preliminary  reports  on 
production,  acreage,  and  crop  conditions 
indicate  a  production  in  the  Northern 
Hemisphere,  excluding  Bussia  and  China, 
of  about  3,075,000,000  bushels,  or  about 
225,000,000  bushels  less  than  last  year's 
crop. 

"  It  is  still  too  early  for  any  definite  in- 
dication as  to  probable  yields  in  the 
Southern  Hemisphere,  but  there  are  defi- 
nite prospects  for  a  reduction  of  acreage 
in  Australia  and  Argentina,"  says  the 
bureau.  "  With  average  yields,  these 
probable  reductions  in  acreage  would  re- 
sult in  the  Southern  Hemisphere  crop 
being  about  100,000,000  bushels  smaller 
than  that  of  last  year.  In  Bussia,  also, 
the  1931  crop  is  expected  to  be  somewhat 
smaller  than  that  for  1930,  even  though 
acreage  has  been  increased. 

"  In  North  America,  owing  to  the  very 
poor  condition  of  spring  wheat  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  a  reduction 
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as  compared  with  last  year  of  about  200,- 
000,000  bushels  in  the  total  wheat  crop 
is  indicated,  despite  a  very  large  produc- 
tion of  winter  wheat  in  the  United  States. 
"  In  Europe  a  total  production  a  little 
larger  than  that  of  last  year  is  to  be 
expected,  the  increase  amounting  to  per- 
haps 20.000.000  bushels.  Crops  generally 
are  larger  in  the  importing  countries  and 
smaller  in  the  exporting  countries  than 
they  were  in  1930.  In  North  Africa,  a 
larger  production,  by  perhaps  15,000,000 
bushels,  seems  probable.  In  Asia,  the 
Indian  crop  is  estimated  to  be  44.000.000 
bushels  less  than  last  year's.  This,  to- 
gether with  some  other  reductions,  makes 
a  total  reduction  of  perhaps  50,000,000 
bushels  probable  for  Asia. 

"Altogether,  a  total  reduction  in  the 
crop  of"  the  Northern  Hemisphere  out- 
side Russia  of  about  225.000.000  bushels 
as  compared  with  last  years  crop  is  indi- 
cated, and  if  Russia  is  included  to  give 
a  total  for  the  Northern  Hemisphere  out- 
side China,  the  total  probable  reduction 
will  amount  to  more  than  250,000,000 
bushels, 

"  Nothing  definite  is  known  concerning 
the  carryover  of  wheat  in  Russia,  but 
it  is  thought  to  be  larger  than  that  of 
last  year  owing  to  the  very  large  crop 
harvested  in  July,  1930.  Stocks  of  old 
wheat  as  of  July  1  in  the  other  principal 
exporting  countries  are  likely  to  be  some- 
what larger  than  last  year's.  In  the 
United  States.  Canada,  Argentina,  and 
Australia  combined,  the  July  1  carryover 
of  old  wheat  is  indicated  to  be  50,000.- 
000  to  100,000.000  bushels  larger  than 
last  year's,  and  this  will  be  only  partially 
offset  by  smaller  stocks  in  the  exporting 
countries  of  the  Danube  Basin.  In  the 
importing  countries  of  Europe,  stocks  are 
much  smaller  than  a  year  ago,  but  it  is 
expected  that  the  reduction  of  old  wheat 
in  these  importing  countries  will  not  be 
great  enough  to  offset  the  increased 
stocks  in  exporting  countries,  especially 
if  the  Russian  carryover  is  much  larger 
than  last  year's.  In  the  absence  of  more 
definite  information,  an  allowance  of 
100.000.000  bushels  for  the  increase  in 
carryover  for  the  world  including  Russia 
appears  reasonable." 


First  Broom  Labeled  Under  New 
Standards  Presented  to  Danlap 


FARM  PRODUCT  PRICES  AT  NEW  LOWS 


The  general  level  of  farm  prices  con- 
tinued its  sharp  decline  from  May  15  to 
June  15,  due  to  generally  lower  prices 
of  all  agricultural  commodities  except 
apples,  eggs,  and  chickens,  according  to 
tbe  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics. 
At  80  per  cent  of  the  pre-war  level  on 
June  15,  the  bureau's  index  of  prices 
received  by  farmers  was  6  points  lower 
than  on  May  15,  43  points  lower  than  a 
year  ago,  and  at  a  new  low  level  for  the 
period  covered  by  the  record  (1910-1931). 

June  15  indexes  of  prices  of  farm 
products,  by  groups,  showed  the  follow- 
ing declines  from  May  15 :  Cotton  and 
cottonseed,  9  points;  meat  animals,  8 
points ;  grains,  7  points ;  fruits  and  vege- 
tables, 5  points;  and  dairy  products,  5 
points.  The  index  of  farm  prices  of 
poultry  and  poultry  products  advanced 
4  points  in  the  period. 

The  June  15  price  indexes  for  these 
groups  were  all  considerably  below  those 
of  a  year  ago. 


The  first  broom  made  under  the  new 
standards  approved  by  the  National 
Standards  Council  (Tee  Official  Recosd 
for  May  2.  1931,  p.  134)  and  bearing  the 
council's  certificate  that  it  met  the  speci- 
fications for  the  super  grade  was  pre- 
sented, July  2,  to  Assistant  Secretary 
Dunlap  by  Irwin  Richard,  president  of 
the  Broom  Institute,  an  association  of 
manufacturers  who  have  agreed  to  make 
all  their  brooms  conform  to  the  grades 
established  and  label  them  according  to 
these  grades.  This  super  grade  broom, 
like  ail  others  of  this  grade  to  be  put  out 
by  members  of  the  Broom  Institute,  con- 
tains only  selected,  fine-fiber  broomcorn, 
with  the  center  stems  removed,  that 
meets  the  standards  for  A  quality  broom- 
corn  set  by  the  department. 

The  broom  manufacturers  are  the  first 
industrial  group  backed  by  the  National 
Standards  Council  to  adopt  standards  for 
articles  used  in  the  home  and  label  their 
products  according  to  grade,  so  that 
buyers  can  make  an  intelligent  selection 
based  on  price  and  quality.  The  Govern- 
ment, railroads,  mills,  and  other  large 
consumers  have  long  bought  brooms  and 
other  commodities  on  specifications. 
Small-scale  buyers,  however,  have  no  as- 
surance of  getting  any  particular  qual- 
ity in  most  of  their  purchases.  It  is  the 
aim  of  the  National  Standards  Council  to 
promote  the  adoption  of  standards  by 
other  groups  of  manufacturers.  The  De- 
partment of  Commerce  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  sponsor  this  move- 
ment. 

Among  those  who  watched  Mr.  Dun- 
lap  receive  the  first  standardized  broom 
were  TT.  A.  Wheeler  and  K.  B.  Seeds,  of 
the  division  of  hay,  feed,  and  grain.  Bu- 
reau of  Agricultural  Economics ;  I.  J. 
Fairchild,  in  charge  of  trade  specifica- 
tions, Bureau  of  Standards ;  Eric  T. 
King,  in  charge  of  specialties,  Bureau  of 
Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce ;  C.  W. 
Fuller,  Bureau  of  the  Census  ;  O.  A.  Juve, 
Tariff  Commission;  Miss  Julia  K.  Jaff- 
ray,  secretary  of  the  National  Commit- 
tee on  Prisons  and  Prison  Labor;  and 
A.  F.  Allison,  president  of  the  National 
Standards  Council. 


EXTENSION  MARKETING  WORK  GROWS 


A  marked  growth  in  extension  market- 
ing activities  in  1930  is  reported  by  the 
Office  of  Cooperative  Extension  TVork. 
In  that  year  1,685  cooperative  marketing 
associations  or  groups  were  organized,  as 
against  1.0S9  in  1929.  During  1930  aid 
was  given  to  7,539  cooperative  marketing 
associations  previously  organized,  an  in- 
crease of  4,730  over  the  previous  year. 
Membership  in  these  organizations 
amounted  to  857,148  during  1930  and  the 
value  of  produce  handled  by  all  the  asso- 
ciations exceeded  $297,000,000.  The  value 
of  supplies  purchased  by  these  same  or- 
ganizations was  842,969,572. 

The  economics  specialists  assisted  1,648 
organizations  in  making  preliminary  an- 
alyses. Help  in  organization  was  given 
to  2,385  and  assistance  in  accounting 
and  auditing  to  1,101.    Other  subjects  in 


which  assistance  was  given  include  fi- 
nancing, business  policies,  standardizing, 
packing  and  grading,  and  warehousing. 

More  than  3.000  associations  used  cur- 
rent market  information  supplied  by  the 
extension  economists.  Specialists  as- 
sited  in  the  merging  of  1.005  organiza- 
tions into  larger  units.  Specialists  have 
also  aided  farms  and  homes  not  con- 
nected with  a  cooperative  association. 
Of  these,  38.S08  have  been  aided  in  stand- 
ardizing their  products,  31,983  have  been 
helped  in  packing  and  grading,  and  95,- 
333  have  been  given  current  market  in- 
formation. 


INVITES  COMMENT  ON  STANDARDS 


The  Food  Standards  Committee  has 
sent  out  to  food  officials,  consumers,  and 
the  trade  proposals  for  a  new  definition 
for  farina  macaroni  and  for  revised  defi- 
nitions for  milk  bread  and  rye  bread 
adopted  at  the  committee's  last  meeting. 
The  committee,  announces  its  chairman — 
W.  S.  Frisbie,  of  the  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration— invites  criticisms  and  sug- 
gestions on  these  definitions.  Before 
submitting  the  new  food  standards  to 
Secretary"  Hyde  for  final  approval,  the 
committee  will  consider  all  comments 
received  up  to  September  30.  Copies  of 
the  definitions  may  be  had  on  application 
to  A.  S.  Mitchell,  secretary,  Food  Stand- 
ards Committee,  Food  and  Drag  Admin- 
istration, United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture,  "Washington,  D.  C. 


DAMAGES  FOR  FIRE  TRESPASS  AWARDED 


Damages  to  the  Government  by  the 
Charlie  Creek  fire,  which  spread  from 
the  lands  of  the  Blackwell  Lumber  Co.  to 
the  St.  Joe  National  Forest  in  August, 
1929,  were  placed  at  S9.312.G0  by  the 
United  States  District  Court  at  Coeur 
d'Alene,  where  the  case  was  tried  June 
11  to  19,  according  to  a  report-  from 
the  Forest  Service.  The  sum  awarded 
is  held  to  cover  the  cost  of  fighting  the 
fire  on  the  national  forest  and  to  repre- 
sent the  value  of  young  growth  destroyed. 
The  case,  according  to  foresters,  is  no- 
table, in  that  it  measured  the  value  of 
the  young  trees  to  the  Government  by 
the  cost  of  protecting  the  area  until  the 
stand  is  restored.  The  fire  burned  more 
than  700  acres  of  national  forest,  chiefly 
white  pine.  The  case  is  also  said  to  be 
a  test  of  the  merits  of  the  Idaho  forest 
law  enacted  in  1924. 

The  Government  charged  general  neg- 
ligence of  the  Blackwell  Co.  in  allowing 
the  fire  to  spread  from  its  land  to  the 
national  forest,  special  negligence  be- 
cause of  failure  to  pile  and  burn  slash 
concurrently  with  cutting  trees  along 
its  logging  railroad,  failure  to  dispose 
of  slash  on  horse  trails  and  rollways  con- 
currently with  cutting  timber  at  these 
places,  and  negligence  in  operating  an 
oil-burning  locomotive  without  a  spark 
arrester.  It  also  charged  negligence  in 
violating  the  provisions  of  the  Idaho  for- 
est law  relative  to  slash  disposal  on  log- 
ging road  rights  of  way. 
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LAUNCH  CAMPAIGN  TO 
CURB  TB  IN  POULTRY 


Federal  Inspectors  to  Work  with  State 

and  Local  Officials  in  Eradicating 

Avian  Tuberculosis 


Tuberculosis  of  livestock  will  get 
another  setback  when  the  new  campaign 
now  being  launched  against  the  disease 
in  fowls  gets  well  under  way,  according 
to  Dr.  A.  E.  Wight,  chief  of  the  tuber- 
culosis eradication  division  of  the  Bureau 
of  Animal  Industry.  The  drive  is  to  be 
conducted  by  State  and  Federal  officials 
cooperating  with  poultry  specialists  and 
representatives  of  the  industry.  The  plan 
involves  two  classes  of  activities,  one  gen- 
eral or  "  extensive,"  and  the  other  more 
restricted  or  "  intensive."  The  choice  of 
plan  is  to  depend  largely  on  local  con- 
ditions. 

The  development  of  this  plan  was  the 
principal  topic  of  discussion  at  the  recent 
seventh  annual  conference  of  Midwestern 
States  tuberculosis  officials  at  St.  Paul, 
Minn.  The  activity  is  to  be  conducted 
principally  in  the  Midwestern  and  North 
Central  States,  where  fowl  tuberculosis 
has  caused  serious  losses  to  the  poultry 
and  swine  industries.  Many  swine, 
veterinarv  officials  point  out,  are  affected 
with  the  fowl  type  of  tuberculosis 
through  close  association  with  poultry, 
and  by  eating  carcasses  of  fowls  affected 
with  the  disease. 

Extensive  Information  Program 

The  plan  of  eradication  supplements 
the  method  that  has  given  excellent 
results  in  freeing  cattle  from  tuber- 
culosis. Because  of  the  special  impor- 
tance of  preventive  measures,  however, 
in  dealing  with  the  disease  in  poultry 
and  swine,  an  extensive  program  of  pub- 
lic information  is  being  planned.  Post- 
ers and  pamphlets  are  to  be  distributed 
by  the  poultry  trade  and  through  other 
channels  to  poultry  owners  whose  con- 
cern for  the  health  of  their  flocks  has 
been  increased  by  losses  of  birds  from 
death  and  sickness. 

The  effect  of  avian  tuberculosis  has 
been  felt  also  in  price  differentials.  One 
large  poultry-packing  establishment  has 
been  paying  2  cents  a  pound  more  for 
poultry  raised  in  areas  where  the  disease 
is  practically  unknown  than  in  seriously 
infected  areas  in  a  near-by  State. 

The  department  has  prepared  two  new 
posters  calling  attention  to  fowl  tubercu- 
losis and  making  practical  recommenda- 
tions for  coping  with  the  problem. 

(Continued  on  p.  210) 
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NEW  EXPERIMENT  STATIONS  CHIEF 


J.    T.    JARDINE 

Resigns    as    Director    of    Oregon    Agricultural    Experiment 
Station  to  head   department  office 


J.  T.  Jardine  Named  Chief  of 

Office  of  Experiment  Stations 


James  T.  Jardine,  director  of  the  Ore- 
gon Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  has 
been  selected  by  Secretary  Hyde  to  be 
head  of  the  Office  of  Experiment  Sta- 
tions, a  post  that  has  been  vacant  since 
the  death  of  Dr.  E.  W.  Allen  more  than 
a  year  ago.  Mr.  Jardine,  who  will  take 
office  September  1,  Avill  also  serve  as 
assistant  director  of  scientific  work. 

Mr.  Jardine's  responsibility  as  chief  of 
experiment  stations  will  be  to  promote 
the  correlation  of  research  at  the  State 
and  insular  experiment  stations.  At 
present  the  53  stations  are  carrying  for- 
ward approximately  9,500  such  projects. 
As  assistant  director  of  scientific  work 
he  will  help  correlate  the  research  proj- 
ects in  the  department  itself. 

Director  Jaxdine,  a  brother  of  former 
Secretary  Jardine,  now  minister  to 
Egypt,  was  graduated  from  the  Utah 
Agricultural  College  in  1905.  After  tak- 
ing special  work  at  the  University  of 
Chicago  in  the  summer  sessions  of  1905 
and  1906,  he  returned  to  the  Utah  Agri- 
cultural College  as  instructor  in  English. 
In  1907  he  became  a  special  agent  for 
the  Forest  Service.  He  was  forest 
supervisor  from  1908  to  1910  and  in- 
spector of  grazing  in  charge  of  the  na- 
tional   forest    range    investigations    and 


LAW  OF  THE  JUNGLE  IS 
FATAL  TO  AGRICULTURE 


Blind    Production    Inevitably    Leads    to 

Bankruptcy  for  Farmers,  Says 

the  Secretary 


"  There  are  those  who  maintain  that 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  farmer  to  express 
himself  in  the  largest  possible  produc- 
tion, that  he  who  makes  two  blades  of 
grass  grow  where  one  grew  before  is  a 
public  benefactor,  that  the  farmer  has 
not  only  the  right  but  the  duty  to  pro- 
duce as  much  of  the  crops  he  raises  as 
the  greatest  possible  acreage,  the  most 
scientific  methods,  and  his  own  best  ef- 
forts will  permit,"  said  Secretary  Hyde 
in  a  recent  address  before  the  Indiana 
State  Board  of  Agriculture.  "Those 
who  advocate  the  procedure  shudder  at 
the  thought  of  decreasing  exports. 

"  If  this  theory  is  to  prevail,  then  logi- 
cally we  should  encourage  a  larger  acre- 
age per  man,  an  increasingly  scientific, 
mechanized,  and  intensive  cultivation, 
and  the  most  efficient  system  of  market- 
ing. But  before  we  embark  on  this  pro- 
gram we  are  bound  to  recognize  that 
enormous  surpluses  will  be  produced 
which  must  compete  for  the  markets  of 
the  world.  Inexorably  they  must  be  sold 
on  the  basis  of  a  competitive  price.  If 
this  is  our  program,  then  we  must  com- 
pete with  a  foreign  agriculture,  which 
is  also  expanded,  which  has  the  benefit 
of  cheap  lands  and  uses  cheap  labor, 
and,  in  increasing  degree,  modern  ma- 
chinery. Such  expansion  would  mean 
ever-increasing  surpluses  from  America 
meeting  foreign  competition  in  the  world 
(Continued  on  p.  210) 


range  surveys  from  1910  to  1920.  He 
accepted  the  directorship  of  the  Oregon 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station  in  1920. 

Mr.  Jardine  has  been  selected  from 
time  to  time  for  important  Government 
missions,  among  them  a  study  of  the 
agricultural  situation  in  Alaska  and  a 
survey  of  the  land-grant  colleges  and 
universities  to  familiarize  himself  with 
the  work  of  the  experiment  stations 
throughout  the  United  States.  He  was 
special  lecturer  in  Yale  University  Forest 
School  in  191^-16. 

Mr.  Jardine  is  a  fellow  of  the  Amer- 
ican Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science,  and  a  member  of  the  Society  of 
American  Foresters,  of  the  Washington 
(D.  C)  Academy  of  Sciences,  of  Sigma 
Xi,  and  of  several  other  honorary 
societies. 
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LAW  OF  THE  JUNGLE  IS 

FATAL  TO  AGRICULTURE 


{Cpntinued  from  p.  209) 
market.  No  scheme  of  subsidy  could 
equalize  such  conditions.  The  American 
farmer  can  not  and  ought  not  be  com- 
pelled to  meet  the  fierce  competition  of 
cheap  lands  and  low  standards  of  living 
in  other  countries. 

Piling  Up  Mountains  of  Food  Is  Unsound 

"  Under  the  circumstances,  shall  we 
continue  annually  to  pile  up  mountains 
of  food  and  fibers,  the  very  size  of  which 
reduces  the  world  price,  breaks  the  price 
at  home,  and  leaves  us  poorer?  Shall 
we  perpetually  attempt  to  pile  the  moun- 
tain higher?  There  is  nothing  economi- 
cally sound  or  socially  desirable  about 
producing  crops  to  sell  at  less  than  the 
cost  of  producing  them. 

***** 

"We  can  answer  the  surplus  problem 
by  adjusting  production  to  market  needs. 
There  are  two  ways  of  making  that  ad- 
justment. One  is  voluntary,  the  other 
involuntary. 

"  The  voluntary  way  is  to  estimate,  as 
far  in  advance  as  possible,  the  require- 
ments of  the  market,  and  plan  the  quan- 
tity and  quality  of  production  that  will 
meet  those  requirements. 

"  The  involuntary  way  is  to  keep  on 
producing,  getting  more  and  more  acres 
under  cultivation,  as  if  nothing  of  im- 
portance had  happened  to  the  market. 
As  the  surplus  mounts,  the  price  falls. 
Finally  the  price  gets  so  low  that  not 
one  producer  in  ten  thousand  can  make 
a  profit.  All  producers  are  then  forced 
to  reduce  their  acreage,  and  some  of 
them  are  forced  to  the  wall. 

"That  is  the  law  of  the  jungle,  of 
dog  eat  dog.  It  is  what  happens  when 
blind  economic  forces  hold  complete 
sway.  Is  there  any  justification  for  it  in 
a  civilized  community?  Isn't  it  possible 
that  efficiency  will  still  be  rewarded  un- 
der the  operation  of  the  producers'  col- 
lective action  to  adjust  their  production 
to  market  needs? 

"  The  periodic  bankruptcies,  the  fore- 
closures, the  years  of  hard  effort  com- 
pletely wasted — can  we  be  content  with 
that  sort  of  a  crop? 

"  It  was  the  blind  competition  that 
ruled  the  cotton  growers  after  the  huge 
crop  of  1926.  Overplanting  in  1925  and 
1926  cost  the  South  nearly  a  billion  dol- 
lars. 

"The  law  of  the  jungle,  the  involun- 
tary method  of  adjusting  production,  con- 
fronts the  American  wheat  grower  to- 
day. The  cumulative  effect  of  increasing 
wheat  acreage  and  production  is  taking 
its  toll. 

***** 
Government  Aids  Agriculture 

"  What  Government  can  do  to  help  ag- 
riculture balance  its  production  to  mar- 
ket needs,  Government  should  do.  The 
Government  helped  greatly  in  the  1930 
tariff  act,  with  further  guarantees  to  the 
farmer  that  he  should  have  the  home 
market,  in  putting  added  protection  on 
crops  which  we  normally  import,  and 
thereby  affording  farmers  an  opportunity 
for  alternative  crops.  Notable  examples 
of  this  are  soybeans  and  flax. 

"  The  possibilities  of  governmental  as- 
sistance to  agriculture  are  not  restricted 


to  the  Federal  Government.  The  States 
can  help  also  by  relieving  the  farmers  of 
a  disproportionate  and  unjust  burden  of 
taxation. 

"  Incidentally,  I  venture  to  hope  that, 
in  the  consideration  of  the  appeal  of  the 
railroads  for  higher  freight  rates,  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  will 
take  into  consideration  the  fact  that 
while  the  revenues  of  the  railroads 
dropped  16  per  cent  last  year  the  revenue 
of  the  farmers  dropped  20  per  cent ;  that 
farm  prices  are  down  to  pre-war  levels 
while  freight  rates  are  relatively  high ; 
that  with  many  products  taxes,  manu- 
facturing costs,  and  railroad  rates  can 
be  passed  on  to  the  consumer,  but  that 
the  farmer  can  not  pass  his  costs  on.  I 
have  no  right  to  speak  for  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  and  I  do  not  pre- 
tend to  do  so,  but  I  have  a  feeling — 
based  on  its  order  of  reduction  of  agri- 
cultural and  horticultural  rates  a  few 
months  ago,  which  order  the  railroads 
held  up  by  injunction — that  the  commis- 
sion understands  and  sympathizes  with 
the  needs  and  the  plight  of  American 
agriculture." 


Scrape  Out  the  Bee  Sting — 

Pulling  it  Increases  Pain 


The  sting  of  the  honey  bee,  though 
painful,  is  interesting.  If  the  victim 
understands  the  structure  and  operation 
of  the  bee's  defense  weapon,  he  can  pre- 
vent much  of  the  pain  and  swelling,  says 
J.  I.  Hambleton,  in  charge  of  the  bee 
culture  laboratory. 

When  a  bee  prods  its  victim  it  tears 
itself  from  its  sting,  a  sacrifice  which 
costs  the  insect  its  life.  But  the  sting 
left  in  the  skin  has  just  started  on  its 
way,  for  it  and  the  poison  sacks  attached 
are  equipped  with  muscles  which  tend  to 
drive  it  deeper  and  deeper. 

The  sting  is  composed  of  two  lancets, 
each  provided  with  a  series  of  sharp 
barbs  pointing  backward  similar  to  a 
harpoon.  The  reflex  action  of  the  mus- 
cles attached  to  the  sting  mechanism  is 
such  that  first  one  lancet  is  driven  into 
the  flesh,  where  it  anchors,  then  the 
other,  and  so  on,  each  lancet  going  a 
little  deeper  and  becoming  more  firmly 
lodged.  During  this  time  the  muscles 
are  also  squeezing  the  poison  sacks  in 
such  a  manner  that  poison  is  constantly 
being  pumped  into  the  wound. 

Most  persons  make  the  mistake  of  try- 
ing to  pull  out  the  sting.  When  this  is 
done  the  pressure  of  the  fingers  empties 
the  poison  sack  into  the  flesh.  The 
sting  should  be  immediately  scraped  or 
scratched  out,  and  since  no  time  is  to  be 
lost  looking  for  a  knife  or  even  in  open- 
ing one,  the  fingernail  is  the  best  thing 
to  use  in  the  emergency,  says  Mr.  Ham- 
bleton, who  has  frequently  made  the 
demonstration  before  interested  visitors 
at  the  bee  culture  laboratory  . 


BOOKS  LOST 

The  following  books  belonging  to  the  main 
library  can  not  be  found.     Will  anyone  having 
information  in  regard  to  them  please  report  it 
to  the  loan  desk  of  the  library? 
Gkoth,  Chemische  krystallographie.     vol.  2. 
National    Geographic    Society,    Washington, 

D.  C.     Book  of  wild  flowers.     1924. 
Nicoll.     Birds   of   Egypt,     v.   2.     1931. 
Sitzuxgsberichte,  Akariemie  der  Wissenschaf- 

ten,  Wien.     Abt.  1,  vol.  127,  1918. 


LAUNCH  CAMPAIGN  TO 

CURB  TB  IN  POULTRY 


(Continued   from  p.   209) 
Intensive  Area  Work 

Under  the  intensive  plan  of  eradication 
a  few  counties  or  areas  in  each  of  the 
States  where  fowl  tuberculosis  is  preva- 
lent are  to  be  selected  for  a  program  of 
active  eradication  work.  Post-mortem 
demonstrations,  the  application  of  the 
tuberculin  test,  and  the  establishment  of 
flock  management  planned  to  eradicate 
disease  are  all  to  be  used,  as  circum- 
stances warrant.  In  packing  plants  to 
which  locally  grown  hogs  are  hauled  in 
trucks  or  wagons,  arrangements  will  be 
made  for  records  of  post-mortem  findings. 
Officials  in  charge  of  the  work  point  out 
that  the  tattoo  system  of  marking  hogs 
is  to  be  the  basis  Of  records  and  reports, 
so  that  a  farmer  can  be  notified  as  to  the 
number  of  hogs  showing  evidence  of 
tuberculosis  of  the  avian  type. 

The  participation  of  commercial  hatch- 
eries, extension  workers,  and  vocational 
teachers  is  part  of  the  plan.  In  some 
localities  these  agencies  have  already 
given  assurance  of  their  cooperation. 
The  last  Congress  provided  for  certain 
funds  for  the  eradication  of  poultry 
tuberculosis  and  the  department  is  now 
able  to  cooperate  with  State  officials. 
About  15  veterinarians  of  the  Bureau  of 
Animal  Industry,  experienced  in  the 
eradication  of  tuberculosis  among  live- 
stock, have  been  assigned  to  the  project. 
Dr.  A.  E.  Wight,  chief  of  the  tuberculosis 
eradication  division,  points  out  that  pre- 
liminary work  has  already  been  done  in 
several  Midwestern  States  by  bureau  em- 
ployees engaged  in  eradicating  tubercu- 
losis in  cattle.  The  results  of  the  work 
show  that  the  disease  is  materially  re- 
duced on  farms  when  owners  dispose  of 
the  old  birds  at  the  end  of  the  first  laying 
period,  which  is  usually  the  second  sum- 
mer of  the  bird's  life. 

Detailed  procedure,  including  official 
recommendations  for  reducing  poultry 
tuberculosis,  will  be  available  soon  in 
pamphlets  for  free  distribution. 


DISTRIBUTE  79,229,629  TREES 


More  than  79,000,000  trees  were  dis- 
tributed by  States  and  Territories  last 
year  for  forest  planting,  according  to 
reports  compiled  by  the  Forest  Service. 
Thirty-nine  States  and  Hawaii  and  Porto 
Rico  reported  a  total  distribution  of 
79,229,629  trees  for  reforestation  pur- 
poses. Of  these,  25,746,215  were  distrib- 
uted under  the  Clarke-McNary  law 
cooperative  plan  to  farmers  for  planting 
as  windbreaks,  shelter  belts,  and  farm 
woodlands.  Many  of  the  States  fur- 
nished to  farmers  at  cost  planting  stock 
grown  in  State  nurseries. 

For  reforesting  of  State  lands  30,443,- 
654  trees  were  provided  in  1931.  For 
planting  on  private  lands  other  than 
farms  23,039,760  trees  were  distributed. 

Owing  largely  to  heavy  planting  on 
privately  owned  timberlands,  New  York 
led  the  cooperating  States,  with  24,960,- 
000  trees  distributed  in  1930.  Michigan 
turned  out  more  than  19,000,000,  of  which 
16,000,000  were  planted  on  State  lands. 
Pennsylvania  sent  out  9,500,000,  Massa- 
chusetts about  4.000,000,  and  Ohio  and 
Wisconsin  about  2,500,000  each. 
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Skins  Valued  at  $2,141,000  Were 
Shipped  From  Alaska  Last  Year 

Skins  of  fur-bearing  land  animals  to 
the  number  of  494,547,  and  valued  at 
$2,128,148,  were  exported  from  Alaska  in 
1930,  a  report  from  the  Alaska  Game 
Commission  to  the  Biological  Survey 
shows.  This  is  $2,385,715  less  than  the 
value  of  the  1929  shipments,  although 
197,245  more  pelts  were  exported.  The 
smaller  return  for  1930  resulted  from  a 
general  decline  in  the  market  value  of 
individual   furs. 

Red-fox  skins,  to  the  number  of 
16,288,  brought  a  return  of  $553,792; 
7,855  blue-fox  skins  brought  $498,350; 
4,880  white-fox  skins,  $219,152;  1,956 
cross-fox  skins,  $127,140;  1,044  silver-fox 
skins,  $104,400 ;  27,785  of  mink,  $236,172 ; 
and  3,491  otter  skins,  $80,293.  The  num- 
ber of  muskrat  skins  shipped  in  1930  ex- 
ceeded by  far  those  of  any  other  species, 
and  comprised  more  than  80  per  cent  of 
all  the  shipments.  A  total  of  411,934 
muskrat  skins  brought  a  return  of 
$230,683. 

The  kinds  of  skins  showing  an  increase 
in  exports  during  1930  over  1929  are  as 
follows :  Muskrat,  197,245  increase ;  ot- 
ter, 538;  mink,  1,090;  black  or  glacier 
bear,  634 ;  polar  bear,  108  ;  silver  fox,  36 ; 
black  fox,  44;  marten,  461.  Skins  of 
other  species  showed  a  marked  decrease. 


Interior  Grain  Storage  and  New 
Elevators  May  Help  Terminals 

Storage  of  more  of  the  early  winter 
wheat  crop  than  usual  at  interior  mar- 
kets near  producing  areas  and  the  use  of 
newly  constructed  storage  facilities  at 
terminal  markets  may  prevent  the  threat- 
ened terminal  elevator  congestion  at  Gulf 
markets,  says  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics,  following  a  survey  of  the 
grain  situation. 

Summarizing  the  situation,  the  bureau 
says : 

"  Conditions  indicate  a  crop  in  Texas 
and  Oklahoma  larger  than  in  either  of 
the  last  two  years.  Serious  congestion 
attended  the  marketing  of  the  1929  hard 
winter  wheat  crop.  It  began  at  Galves- 
ton in  early  July  and  affected  all  termi- 
nal markets  as  the  marketing  season 
moved  northward.  The  principal  factors 
contributing  to  this  congestion  were  ex- 
ceptionally large  stocks  of  wheat  on 
farms,  and  in  interior  and  terminal  ele- 
vators ;  large  wheat  crops  in  Texas  and 
Oklahoma ;  rapid  movement  of  wheat 
from  farms  to  market  especially  in  those 
sections  where  many  combines  and  motor 
trucks  are  used  for  harvesting  and  mar- 
keting; and  late  and  restricted  export 
movement. 

"  Stocks  at  terminals  at  the  beginning 
of  the  harvest  this  year  were  heavier 
than  on  the  corresponding  dates  in  either 
1930  or  1929.  Available  storage  space 
at  these  markets  was  smaller  on  June 
20  this  year  than  on  that  date  last  year, 
and  about  the  same  as  in  1929.  It  is 
expected,  however,  that  new  construction 
now  in  progress  and  which  will  be  ready 
to  receive  grain  about  July  15  will  in- 
crease the  available  storage  space  con- 
siderably. The  Texas  and  Oklahoma 
crops  this  year  are  considerably  larger 
than  either  the  1930  cr  1929  crops.    The 


export  movement  during  the  harvest  sea- 
son this  year  is  uncertain. 

"  Reports  indicate  that  new  wheat 
from  Texas  and  Oklahoma  is  running 
relatively  low  in  moisture  and  corre- 
spondingly high  in  protein  content.  It 
is  probable,  because  of  the  high  milling 
quality  of  the  new  wheat  and  the  pre- 
miums on  stocks  of  old  wheat,  that  mills 
may  take  more  new  wheat  than  usual 
during  the  early  movement  this  year 
and  thus  help  to  relieve  the  congestion 
at  terminal  markets  early  in  the  season. 
Private  elevators  at  practically  all  hard 
winter  wheat  markets  on  June  20  had 
only  a  relatively  small  part  of  their 
space  filled.  These  elevators  are  ex- 
pected to  take  more  than  their  normal 
share  of  the  crop  movement,  thus  reliev- 
ing to  that  extent  the  pressure  on  public 
elevators.  Owing  to  the  relatively  high 
protein  content  of  the  southwestern  crop, 
and  the  high  premium  on  old  wheat,  it 
is  anticipated  that  relatively  large  quan- 
tities of  the  early  hard  winter  crop  will 
move  to  spring  wheat  milling  centers. 
This  will  tend  to  relieve  the  situation  at 
Galveston. 

"The  remainder  of  the  hard  red  win- 
ter wheat  section,  Kansas,  Nebraska,  and 
Colorado,  promises  to  have  a  crop  this 
year  about  as  large  as  last  year.  Com- 
bines and  motor  trucks  will  be  as  im- 
portant this  year  as  last  year  in  ac- 
celerating the  movement  of  wheat  from 
farm  to  market. 

"Total  rated  storage  facilities  at  14 
of  the  principal  wheat  markets  increased 
45,000,000  bushels  during  the  1930-31 
crop  year.  This  is  equivalent  to  about 
38,000,000  bushels  working  capacity. 
Stocks  of  all  grain  in  store  at  these  mar- 
kets on  June  20,  1931,  however,  were 
about  60,000,000  bushels  heavier  than  on 
the  corresponding  date  in  1930.  The 
space  available  for  storing  the  new  crop, 
which  is  the  difference  between  stocks 
of  all  grain  in  store  and  the  working 
capacity  of  the  elevators,  is  about  22,- 
000,000  bushels  less  than  was  available 
last  year.  New  construction  now  in  prog- 
ress, however,  will  just  about  offset  this 
deficit  in  available  storage  space. 

"  The  distribution  of  available  storage 
space  as  between  public  and  private  ele- 
vators as  well  as  among  the  various  mar- 
kets differs  materially  from  last  year. 
A  much  larger  percentage  of  the  avail- 
able space  this  year  is  in  private  eleva- 
tors, and  private  elevators  may  be  ex- 
pected to  fill  more  rapidly  than  usual 
and  thus  tend  to.  relieve  the  pressure  on 
public  elevators.  Galveston  and  Houston 
had  more  storage  space  available  June  20 
this  year  than  June  19,  1930.  Fort 
Worth  and  New  Orleans,  however,  had 
less  available  space  this  year.  Except 
Milwaukee,  the  other  of  the  14  markets 
had  more  available  storage  space  at  the 
beginning  of  the  1930  harvest  than  they 
had  this  year." 


Plans  for  a  Citrus  By-Products 
Laboratory  in  Florida  Progress 


Simple  control  measures  effectively  ap- 
plied may  reduce  the  large  annual  dam- 
age done  in  alfalfa  seed  growing  regions 
by  the  clover-seed  chalcid,  a  small,  wasp- 
like insect  found  in  practically  every  lo- 
cality in  the  United  States  where  clover 
or  alfalfa  seed  is  produced.  Although 
this  pest  is  widespread,  growers  have 
found  that  effective  control  is  possible  by 
cleaning  up  fence  lines,  ditch  banks,  and 
stack  yards,  and  cooperation  in  planning 
the  harvesting  of  the  crop  in  the  locality. 


H.  W.  von  Loesecke,  recently  appointed 
by  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  and  Soils 
to  take  charge  of  its  citrus  by-products 
laboratory  now  nearing  completion  in 
Winter  Haven,  Fla.,  left  for  his  new 
station  early  this  month  to  start  prepa- 
rations for  the  work  that  will  begin  as 
soon  as  the  building  is  finished,  probably 
the  1st  of  August.  Mr.  von  Loesecke  and 
his  staff  plan  an  immediate  study  of 
methods  of  preserving  orange  and  grape- 
fruit juice,  of  developing  orange  and 
grapefruit  by-products,  and  of  utilizing 
orange  and  grapefruit  wastes  as  stock 
and  poultry  feed. 

The  benefits  to  the  California  citrus 
industry  from  similar  studies  by  E.  M. 
Chace  and  the  chemists  associated  with 
him  at  the  Los  Angeles  laboratory  of  the 
Bureau  of  Chemistry  and  Soils  created 
a  demand  for  research  by  the  department 
in  Florida  to  solve  the  problems  con- 
fronting fruit  growers  of  the  Gulf  States. 
The  ground  and  the  building— a  iy2-story 
stucco  structure  containing  an  office,  two 
laboratories,  and  a  semi-plant-scale  work- 
room— were  donated  by  the  industry. 
Winter  Haven,  which  is  in  the  geograph- 
ical center  of  the  Gulf  citrus  fruit  belt, 
was  selected  from  eight  towns  offering 
the  department  the  necessary  facilities, 
by  Dr.  W.  W.  Skinner,  assistant  chief  of 
the  chemical  and  technological  research 
unit,  and  Dr.  F.  C.  Blanck,  in  charge  of 
the  food  research  division,  Bureau  of 
Chemistry  and  Soils,  under  whose  gen- 
eral supervision  the  new  investigations 
will  be  conducted. 


Cereal  Chemist  an  Important 

Cog  in  Wheel,  Says  Le  Clerc 


The  department's  contributions  to  ce- 
real chemistry  were  outlined  by  Dr.  J.  A. 
Le  Clerc  of  the  food  research  division, 
Bureau  of  Chemistry  and  Soils,  in  an 
address  before  the  New  York  branch  of 
the  American  Association  of  Cereal 
Chemists,  meeting  in  New  York  City  on 
June  26. 

Doctor  Le  Clerc  told  how  the  research 
started  in  1848  on  a  $1,000  appropriation 
from  the  Thirtieth  Congress  had  grown, 
until  to-day  the  department  is  a  "ver- 
itable storehouse  of  information  on 
cereals  and  cereal  products  and  a  big 
laboratory  seeking  facts  that  will  aid 
the  farmer,  the  manufacturer,  the  cereal 
scientist,  and  the  public  at  large." 

The  first  Government  cereal  chemist — 
Dr.  Lewis  C.  Beck,  engaged  by  the  Com- 
missioner of  Patents  in  1848 — commented 
unfavorably  on  the  frauds  practiced  in 
the  sale  of  flour  along  the  Erie  Canal  in 
the  days  when  most  of  the  country's 
flour  was  milled  along  the  banks  of  that 
waterway,  said  Doctor  Le  Clerc.  Old 
and  spoiled  flour  was  mixed  with  fresh 
flour  and,  during  transfer  from  canal 
boat  to  river  barge,  wheat  was  freely 
sprinkled  with  water  in  which  salt  had 
been  dissolved.  These  and  later  objec- 
tionable practices,  Doctor  Le  Clerc  points 
out,  have  disappeared  before  the  research 
by  cereal  chemists  and  the  regulatory 
activities  under  the  food  and  drugs  act. 
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CIVIL-SERVICE  EXAMINATIONS 

SENIOR  INVESTIGATOR  ($3,500  a  year).— The 
position  of  senior  investigator,  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  Treasury  Department,  Washington,  D. 
C,  is  vacant.  Instead  of  the  usual  form  of 
civil-service  examination,  the  qualifications  of 
candidates  will  be  passed  upon  by  a  special 
board  of  examiners  composed  of  R.  O.  Kloeber, 
Assistant  Director,  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  and 
K.  C.  Vipond,  Assistant  Chief  Examiner  of 
the  United  States  Civil  Service  Commission, 
who  will  act  as  chairman  of  the  board.  For 
the  purposes  of  this  examination  these  men 
will  be  examiners  of  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission. The  examination  will  consist  solely 
of  the  consideration  of  the  qualifications  of 
the  applicants  by  this  special  board.  The 
duties  of  the  position  are  to  maintain  con- 
stant contact  with  the  Federal  agencies  to 
which  assigned  and  progressively  to  study  and 
analvze  the  activities  of  those  agencies  and 
to  make  reports  and  recommendations  from 
time  to  time.  Business  experience  of  a  length 
and  character  demonstrating  ability  to  an- 
alyze the  activities  of  a  business  organization 
is  required.  The  statements  of  experience 
must  show  clearly  the  applicant's  ability  to 
plan  operations  and  formulate  operating  pro- 
cedure ;  to  grasp  the  purposes  and  methods  of 
a  wide  variety  of  activities ;  to  assemble  essen- 
tial facts  and  present  them  clearly  and  con- 
ciselv ;  to  make  and  maintain  satisfactory  con- 
tacts' and  relations  with  the  personnel  of 
Government  offices  ;  to  make  studies  requiring 
expert  knowledge  of  office  methods,  procedure 
and  practice ;  to  analyze  the  relative  value 
and  importance  of  different  classes  of  work  ; 
and  to  make  recommendations  for  more  effi- 
cient and  economical  methods  of  administra- 
tive management.  Special  credit  will  be  given 
for  the  completion  of  a  course  of  business 
administration  in  a  college  or  university  of 
recognized  standing.  Qualified  persons  who 
wish  to  be  considered  for  this  vacancy  should 
apply  to  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  for  Form  2600,  which  must  be 
executed  and  returned  in  time  to  be  on  file 
with  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  not  later  than  August  7,  1931. 

ASSOCIATE  HOME  ECONOMIST  (FOOD  PURCHAS- 
ING) ($3,200  to  $3,800  a  year);  ASSOCIATE  HOME 
ECONOMIST  (FAMILY  BUDGETS)  ($3,200  to  $3,800  a 
year)  ;  ASSISTANT  HOME  ECONOMIST  (STANDARDS 
OF  LIVING)  ($2,600  to  $3,200  a  year). — To  fill 
vacancies  in  the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics, 
Department  of  Agriculture,  for  duty  in  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  or  in  the  field.  Competitors 
will  not  be  required  to  report  for  examination 
at  any  place,  but  will  be  rated  on  their  educa- 
tion and  experience,  and  on  a  thesis  or  dis- 
cussion. Applicants  must  have  been  grad- 
uated from  a  college  or  university  of  recog- 
nized standing  with  a  bachelor's  degree,  after 


completion  of  at  least  IIS  semester  hours  of 
credit.  Certain  additional  education  and  ex- 
perience is  also  required.  Applications  must 
be  on  file  with  the  Civil  Service  Commission, 
Washington,  D.  C,  not  later  than  August  7, 
1931. 

JUNIOR  MAGNETIC  AND  SEISMOLOGICAL  OBSERVER 
($2,000  to  $2,600  a  year). — To  fill  vacancies  In 
the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey,  Department  of 
Commerce,  for  duty  in  Washington,  D.  C,  or 
in  the  field.  Competitors  will  be  rated  on 
general  physics,  mathematics  through  calcu- 
lus, and  terrestrial  magnetism  and  seis- 
mology. Except  in  the  case  of  senior  stu- 
dents, who  may  be  examined  with  the  pro- 
vision that  they  may  not  enter  on  duty  until 
after  graduation,  applicants  must  show  that 
they  have  been  graduated  with  a  degree  from 
a  college  or  university  of  recognized  standing 
after  the  completion  of  at  least  118  semester- 
hour  credits,  including  at  least  24  semester 
hours  of  mathematics  and  physics.  Applica- 
tions must  be  on  file  with  the  Civil  Service 
Commission.  Washington,  D.  C,  not  later  than 
August  11,  1931. 

PRINCIPAL  METALLURGIST  ($5,600  to  $6,400  a 
year). — To  fill  vacancies  in  the  Bureau  of 
Mines,  Department  of  Commerce,  for  duty  in 
Washington,  D.  C,  at  Pittsbursrh,  Pa.,  or  else- 
where in  the  field.  Competitors  will  not  be 
required  to  report  for  examination  at  any 
place,  but  will  be  rated  on  their  education, 
training,  and  experience.  Applicants  must 
have  been  graduated  with  a  bachelor's  degree, 
with  major  work  in  metallurgy,  from  an  insti- 
tution of  recognized  standing,  and  subsequent 
to  graduation  must  have  had  at  least  three 
years  of  professional  experience,  college  teach- 
ing, or  postgraduate  college  training  in  metal- 
lurgy or  metallography.  Certain  additional 
experience  is  also  required.  Applications  must 
be  on  file  with  the  Civil  Service  Commission. 
Washington,  D.  C,  not  later  than  July  24. 
1931. 


OFFICIAL  ANNOUNCEMENT 


PERSONNEL  AND  BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION 

Fingerprinting    Appointees    to    Positions    in 
Department 

P.  B.  A.  Circular  176  (June  26.  1931).— 
A  supply  of  Form  2828,  June,  1931,  issued 
by  the  Civil  Service  Commission  and  entitled 
"  Procedure  for  Fingerprinting  Appointees  to 
Positions  in  the  Federal  Civil  Service,"  has 
been  sent  to  each  bureau.  This  form  is  self- 
explanatorv  and  the  procedure  becomes  effec- 
tive July  1,  1931. 

All  persons  appointed  in  the  department 
permanently  from  certificates  issued  by  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  for  probational  ap- 
pointment and  reinstatement  will  be  finger- 
printed, and  selections  will  not  have  the 
Commission's  final  approval  until  the  finger- 
print chart  of  the  appointee  has  been  received 
by  the  Commission.  This  does  not  mean,  how- 
ever, that  appointees  can  not  assume  their 
duties  before  beins  fingerprinted,  although  the 
finger  prints  should  be  made  immediately  upon 
reporting  for  duty,  provided  they  have  not 
been  taken  prior  to  that  time.  A*  formal  no- 
tice from  the  chief,  division  of  appointments, 
of  the  department  to  each  appointee  appointed 
from  registers  of  eligibles  established  in  the 
Washington  office  of  the  commission,  carrying 
the  necessary  authorization  for  fingerprinting 
will  be  attached  to  each  notification  of 
appointment. 

Fingerprinting  of  employees  in  the  field 
service  appointed  permanently  from  certifi- 
cates issued  by  the  Civil  Service  district  man- 
agers will  be  handled  by  the  bureau  officers 
of  this  department  in  the  field  in  accordance 
with  instructions  contained  in  Form  2828. 

Persons  permanently  appointed  from  Civil 
Service  certificates  for  duty  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  and  near-by  points  in  Virginia 
and  Maryland,  such  as  Arlington,  Falls 
Church.  Vienna,  Bethesda,  Somerset,  Sligo, 
Beltsville.  and  Bell,  will  be  fingerprinted  in 
the  division  of  appointments,  room  324,  Ad- 
ministration Building. 

Temporary  appointees,  including  those  ap- 
pointed under  Schedule  A  of  the  Civil  Service 
rules,  will  not  be  fingerprinted. 


Uses  and  Products  Made  of  Corn,  a  mimeo- 
graphed compilation  by  Miss  C.  Louise  Phil- 
lips,  scientific  assistant,  and  E.  G.  Boerner,  in 
charge  of  grain  investigations,  is  available 
from  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics. 


TJ.  S.  Standards  for  Plums  and  Prunes 
(Fresh),  1931,  are  defined  in  a  recent  mimeo- 
graphed release  by  the  Bureau  of  Agricul- 
tural Economics. 


NOON  NETWORK  PROGRAMS 


Schedule  of  Speakers  and  Their  Sub- 
jects and  Dates  for  the  Broadcast  Week 
Beginning  Monday,  August  3. 


Network  radio  programs  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  Federal  Farm  Board  are 
broadcast  through  National  Broadcasting  Co. 
stations  at  12.55  to  1.10  p.  m.  eastern  stand- 
ard time,  12.15  to  1  p.  m.  Pacific  standard 
time. 

Monday,  August  3 

Xational,  Farm   and  Home  Hour 

Farm  Business  and  Science  News  of  the 
Week. — Morse  Salisbury,  chief  of  radio  serv- 
ice. 

Comments  on  the  Agricultural  Situa- 
tion.— A.  B.  Genung,  senior  agricultural 
economist. 

Western  Farm  and  Home  Hour 

The  Grain  Market  Situation. — Frank  L, 
Lyons,  associate  marketing  specialist. 

The  Week  with  the  Farm  Board. — Dis- 
patch from  the  Federal  Farm  Board,  read  by 
R.  H.  Lamb,  western  program  director. 

National  Monuments  within  National 
Forests  of  the  Southwest. — Prepared  by 
Frank  C.  W.  Pooler,  Forest  Service,  delivered 
by  speaker  from  Region  5. 

Tuesday,  August  4 

National  Farm   and  Home  Hour 

The    Garden    Calendar. — W.     R.    Beattie, 

senior  horticulturist. 

A  Farm  Education  at  Tour  State  Fair. — 
J.  W.  Hiscox,  Chief,  Office  of  Exhibits. 

Western  Farm  and  Home  Hour 

The  Dairy  Markets  Situation. — Frank  H. 
McCampbell.  associate  marketing  specialist. 
Second  speaker  to  be  announced. 

Wednesday,  August  5 

Xational  Farm  and  Home  Hour 

July  Weather  and  Crops. — J.  B.  Kincer, 

meteorologist. 

Foreign  Agricultural  News  of  the 
Month. — Asher  Hobson,  head  economist. 

Western  Farm  and  Home  Hour 

Midsummer  Cattle  Outloo  k. — W.  E. 
Schneider,  associate  marketing  specialist. 

With  Western  Farmers. — R.  H.  Lamb, 
western  program  director. 

Is  It  Safe  to  Can  Vegetables  and  Meats 
in  the  Home? — Prepared  by  Dr.  W.  V.  Hal- 
verson.  delivered  by  Miss  Jean  M.  Stewart, 
home  economist. 

Thursday,  August  6 

Xational  Farm  and  Home  Hour 
The   Household    Calendar. — Mrs.    Rowena 

Schmidt  Carpenter,  home  economist. 

Dispatches  from  the  Ixsect  War  Front. — 

Dr.  S.  B.  Fracker,  principal  plant  quarantine 

administrator,  in  charge. 

Western  Farm  and  Home  Hour 
Windrowing     of     Rice. — Robert     M.     Gehl, 
associate  marketing  specialist. 

With  Western  Farmers. — R.  H.  Lamb, 
western  radio  program  director. 

Diet. — Interview  of  W.  W.  Vincent,  chief, 
western  district.  Federal  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration, by  R.  H.  Lamb. 

Friday,  August  7 

Xational  Farm  and  Home  Hour 
The  Farm  Business  Library. — M.  S.  Eisen- 
hower, director  of  information,  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

The  Week  with  the  Farm  Board. — Frank 
Ridgway,  director  of  information,  Federal 
Farm  Board. 

Second  Farm  Board  speaker  to  be  announced. 

Western    Farm    and    Home    Hour 
Ox   Fruit  and  Vegetable   Markets. — Carl 
J.    Hansen,   associate  marketing  specialist. 

With  Western  Farmers. — R.  H.  Lamb, 
western  program  director. 

The  Market  Basket. — Miss  Jean  M.  Stew- 
art, home  economist. 
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Saturday,  August  8 

National   Farm   and   Home   Hour 

Summary  of  the  Cotton  Crop  Report. — 
D.  A.  McCandliss,  senior  agricultural  statis- 
tician.     • 

National  Farm  and  Home  Hour  Stations 

WJZ,  New  York;  WJR,  Detroit;  KWK,  St. 
Louis ;  KSTP,  St.  Paul ;  WRVA,  Richmond ; 
KPRC,  Houston  ;  W.TAX,  Jacksonville  ;  WHAS, 
Louisville  ;  WMC,  Memphis  ;  W.TDX,  Jackson  ; 
KVOO,  Tulsa  ;  WKY.  Oklahoma  City  ;  WRC, 
Washington ;  WDAF,  Kansas  Citv ;  WBZ, 
Springfield  :  WBZA,  Boston  ;  WHAM.  Roch- 
ester;  WREN.  Lawrence;  WEBC.  Superior- 
Duluth ;  WIOD,  Miami  Beach ;  WSM.  Nash- 
ville ;  WSB,  Atlanta  ;  WSMB,  New  Orleans  ; 
WOAI.  San  Antonio  ;  WOW,  Omaha  ;  KDKA, 
Pittsburgh  ;  WAPI,  Birmingham  ;  KTHS,  Hot 
Springs  ;  KFAB,  Lincoln  ;  WLW,  Cincinnati  ; 
WPTF,  Raleigh ;  WBAL,  Baltimore ;  WHO, 
Des  Moines  ;  WOC,  Davenport ;  KOA,  Denver  ; 
WFLA,  Clearwater ;  WSUN,  St.  Petersburg ; 
KGAR,  Cleveland;  WDAY,  Fargo;  KFYR, 
Bismarck  ;  KFKX.  Chicago  ;  WFAA,  Dallas  ; 
KSL,  Salt  Lake  City. 

Western  Farm  and  Home  Hour  Stations 

KGO,  Oakland ;  KGW,  Portland ;  KOMO, 
Seattle;  KHQ,  Spokane;  KFI  and  KECA,  Los 
Angeles;  KSL,  Salt  Lake  City;  KFSD,  San 
Diego ;   and   KTAR,   Phoenix. 

Western  Farm  and  Home  Hour  stations  and 
WTMJ,  Milwaukee,  broadcast  National  Farm 
and  Home  Hour  on  Saturday. 


PRINCIPAL  LIBRARY  ACCESSIONS 


Domestic  Animals 

Bridges,  Archibald,  and  Jones,  Arthur. 
The  Midlands  grazing  industry.  Oxford, 
Clarendon  press,    1931. 

Horticulture,  Forestry 

Rothschild,  L.  N.  de.  Forrest,  Rock  and 
Kingdon  Ward  rhododendrons  in  cultiva- 
tion in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  [n.  p., 
1930?] 

Schaeffer,  A.,  and  others.  Sapinieres.  Paris, 
Les  presses  universitaires  de  France,   1930. 

Meteorology 

Hill,  E.  V.  Aerology  for  amateurs  and  others. 
Chicago,   Aerologist   publishing  co.,   1930. 

Chemistry 

Winkler,  L.  W.     AusgewShlte  untersuchungs- 

verfahren   fur   das   ehemische   laboratorium. 

Stuttgart,      Enke.      1931.      (Die      ehemische 

analyse,    hrsg.    von    W.    Bottger.    29,    bd.) 

Biology,  Bacteriology,  Medicine 

Medical  Research  Council  (Gt.  Brit.). 
Catalogue  of  the  national  collection  of  type 
cultures,  maintained  by  the  council  at  the 
Lister  institute  of  preventive  medicine. 
Ed.  3.  London,  1931.  (Special  report  se- 
ries,  no.   64,  revised.) 

Shull,  A.  F.  Heredity.  Ed.  2.  New  York, 
McGraw-Hill,    1931. 

Turley,  L.  A.,  and  others.  "  Jake  paralysis." 
Norman,  University  of  Oklahoma  press, 
1931. 

Botany,   Ornithology 

Atanasov,  Dimitar.     Bolesti  tiutiuna.     Sofia, 

Durzhavna    pechatnitsa,    1930. 
Babcock,    Dean,    and    Ashton,    R.    E.     Birds 

and    plants    of    Rocky    mountain    national 

park.     Estes   Park,   Colo.,    1930. 
Ceballos,  Luis,  and  Bolanos,  M.  M.     Estudio 

sobre  la  vegetacion  forestal  de  la  provincia 

de  Cadiz.     Madrid,  Tipografia  artistica,  1930. 

Economics,  Statistics 

Gt.  Brit.  Colonial  office.  Information  as 
to  the  conditions  and  cost  of  living  in  the 
colonies,  protectorates,  and  mandated  terri- 
tories.    London,  1930.      (Colonial  no.  56.) 

Home  missions  council.  Every  community 
survey  of  Maine.      [New  York?  1930?] 

International  chamber  of  commerce.  Ital- 
ian section.  Movement  of  trade  between 
Italy  and  the  United  States  during  the  last 
30   years.     Rome,    1931. 

International  institute  of  agriculture. 
Agriculture  and  the  resolutions  of  the  In- 
ternational economic  conference.  Rome, 
1928. 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS  ISSUED  BY  THE  DEPARTMENT 

(Please  address  requests  for  these  to  the  Division  of  Publications,  Office  of  Information) 


CHALCID   CONTROL    IN   ALFALFA-SEED   PRODUCTION. 

V.  L.  Wildermuth,  senior  entomologist,  divi- 
sion   of   cereal   and    forage    insects,    Bureau 
of    Entomology.      14    pp.,   illus.       (Farmers' 
Bulletin  1642F.)      May,   1931. 
A  brief  popular  account  of  the  life  history 
and  habits  of  the  clover-seed  chalcid,   a  small 
wasplike    insect    which    has   become   a    serious 
pest  of  alfalfa  seed  in  the  western  part  of  the 
United    States.      The    losses    caused    by    this 
insect  are  greatly  reduced  when  control  meas- 
ures   recommended    by    the   bulletin    are   used. 
This  bulletin,   a  revision  of,   and  superseding, 
Farmers'     Bulletin    636,    is    suitable    for    dis- 
tribution   in    the    Midwestern,    Western,    and 
Southwestern  States. 

FIG  INSECTS  IN  CALIFORNIA.  Perez  Simmons, 
entomologist,  and  W.  D.  Reed,  associate 
entomologist,  division  of  stored-products  in- 
sects, and  E.  A.  McGregor,  associate  ento- 
mologist, division  of  tropical,  subtropical, 
and  ornamental-plant  insects,  Bureau  of 
Entomology.  72  pp.,  illus.  (Circular  157C.) 
April,   1931. 

A  semitechnical  publication  intended  pri- 
marily for  the  use  of  growers  and  packers  of 
figs  and  designed  as  a  reference  work  to  enable 
them  to  identify  quickly  the  insects  troubling 
them.  It  includes  illustrations  of  all  the 
principal  insect  pests  of  the  fig  in  California, 
both  in  the  field  and  in  storage,  together  with 
brief  discussions  of  their  biology,  the  type  of 
damage  caused,  and  directions  for  control. 
HEDGING  IN  GRAIN  FUTURES.  J.  M.  Mehl,  assist- 
ant chief,  Grain  Futures  Administration. 
104  pp.,  illus.  (Circular  151C.)  June,  1931. 
Semitechnical ;  meets  a  popular  demand  for 
information  upon  the  use  of  the  futures  mar- 
ket for  hedging  purposes.  While  primarily 
for  the  country  grain  trade,  it  is  of  interest 
also  to  students  of  grain  marketing  generally. 
The  mechanics  of  future  trading  are  described 
and  the  application  of  board  of  trade  rules  to 
futures  transactions  explained  by  examples 
and  illustrations.  One  cut  shows  the  trading 
floor  of  the  new  Chicago  Board  of  Trade 
building;  others  show  the  various  steps  in 
the  execution  and  handling  of  orders.  The 
theory  of  hedging  as  well  as  its  application  to 
various  risk  problems  is  developed  from  the 
practical  standpoint.  The  purpose  of  the  bul- 
letin is  to  furnish  unbiased  information  re- 
garding the  fundamentals  involved  in  hedging 
and  to  dispel  some  misunderstanding  that 
exists  regarding  the  useful  functions  of  the 
futures  market  and  its  proper  use  in  the  mar- 
keting and  merchandising  of  grain. 
GLOSSARY  OF  BOTANICAL  TERMS  COMMONLY  USED 
IN  RANGE  RESEARCH.  Compiled  by  W.  A. 
Dayton,  plant  ecologist,  branch  of  research, 
Forest  Service.  40  pp.,  illus.  (Miscellane- 
ous Publication  110MP.)  July,  1931. 
This  glossary  was  collated  for  field  officers 
of  the  Forest  Service ;  of  interest  also  to 
stockmen,  school  teachers,  students,  and 
others.  Designed  for  persons,  largely  self- 
educated  in  the  biological  sciences,  who  have 


Owsley,  F.  L.  King  cotton  diplomacy. 
Chicago,  University  of  Chicago  press,   1931. 

Virginia.  Agricultural  and  mechanical 
college  and  polytechnic  institute, 
Blacksburg.  Engineering  extension  di- 
vision. Industrial  survey,  Craig  County, 
Va.     Blacksburg,  1930. 

Virginia.  Agricultural  and  mechanical 
college  and  polytechnic  institute, 
Blacksburg.  Engineering  extension  di- 
vision. Industrial  survey,  Floyd  County. 
Va.     Blacksburg,  1930. 
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Ray.     London,  Ray  society,  1928. 
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Periodicals  Currently  Received 

Choroby  roslin.     t.   1,  cz.  2,  rok  1931,  Wars- 

zawa. 
New  Jersey  gardens,     monthly,     v.  1,  No.  10- 

11,  October-November,  1930,  Pittsfield,  Mass. 
Przysposobienie    rolinicze.     monthly,     rok    1, 

No.  1,  March,  1931,  Warszawa. 


difficulty  in  using  important  western  floras 
and  other  botanical  publications  containing 
no  glossaries.  Definitions  and  explanations 
of  about  800  terms  are  given,  illustrated  by 
76  text  figures.  The  special  vocabulary  of 
the  botanical  sciences  is  voluminous ;  the 
attempt  has  been  made  to  include  only  ter- 
minology in  most  common  use. 
MOTION  PICTURES  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  DEPART- 
MENT  OF  AGRICULTURE.  26  pp.  (Miscella- 
neous Publication  111MP.)  June,  1931. 
Of  interest  to  users  of  educational  motion 
picture  films,  especially  State  extension  direc- 
tors and  extension  and  field  workers  of  the 
department,  teachers,  educators,  visual  in- 
struction supervisors.  How  and  where  the 
department's  motion-picture  films  may  be 
borrowed  and  how  prints  made  from  depart- 
ment negatives  may  be  purchased,  with  the 
approximate  cost  per  reel,  is  fully  explained. 
A  brief  description  of  each  of  the  more  than 
250  subjects  is  given,  together  with  the  foot- 
age. The  films  described  are  silent  films  on 
35  mm.  stock.  They  are  listed  under  the 
following  general  headings  :  Domestic  animals, 
wild  animals  and  birds ;  crops,  crop  diseases 
and  insect  pests ;  country  life  ;  engineering ; 
farm  management ;  federal  regulation ;  fores- 
try ;  insects  ;  marketing ;  metereology  ;  rural 
organization  and  extension  work ;  and  mis- 
cellaneous. 
MONTHLY  WEATHER  REVIEW,  VOLUME  58,  TABLE  OF 

CONTENTS  AND   INDEX,     pp.  ii-xiii.      1931. 
NOTICES    OF    JUDGMENT    UNDER    THE    FOOD    AND 
DRUGS  ACT.     Food  and  Drug  Administration, 
pp.    569-587.      (N.   J.,    F.    D.    17901-17925.) 
June,  1931. 
NOTICES    OF    JUDGMENT    UNDER    THE    FOOD    AND 
DRUGS  ACT.     Food  and  Drug  Administration, 
pp.    589-624.      (N.   J.,    F.    D.    17926-17975.) 
June,  1931. 
NOTICES    OF    JUDGMENT    UNDER    THE    FOOD    AND 
DRUGS  ACT.     Food  and  Drug  Administration, 
pp.    625-636.      (N.    J.,    F.    D.    17976-18000.) 
June,   1931. 
NOTICES    OF    JUDGMENT    UNDER    THE    FOOD    AND 
DRUGS  ACT.     Food  and  Drug  Administration. 
12  pp.      (N.  J.,  F.  D.   18001-18025.)      June, 
1931. 
INFORMATION,   INSTRUCTIONS.  RULINGS,  ETC.,  CON- 
CERNING THE  WORK  OF  THE  BUREAU  OF  ANIMAL 
INDUSTRY,     MAY     1931.     pp.     45-53.      (S.     R. 
A.— B.   A.   I.    289.)      June,    1931. 
REGULATIONS  OF  THE  SECRETARY  OF  AGRICULTURE 
UNDER  THE  UNITED  STATES  COTTON  FUTURES  ACT. 
Bureau   of  Agricultural  Economics.     22  pp. 
(S.  R.  A.,  B.  A.  E.  124.     Effective  May  1, 
1931.)      Mav,   1931. 
REGULATIONS  OF  THE  SECRETARY  OF  AGRICULTURE 
UNDER  THE  UNITED  STATES  COTTON  STANDARDS 
ACT.     Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics.     23 
pp.      (S.    R.    A.,    B.    A.    E.    125.     Effective 
Mav    1.    1931.)      Mav.    1931. 
SOIL  SURVEY  OF  THE  CLEAR  LAKE  AREA.  CALIFOR- 
NIA.     (No.  13,  Series  1927.)      E.  J.  Carpen- 
ter,   United    States   Department   of  Agricul- 
ture,   in    charge,    and    R.    Earl    Storie    and 
Stanley   W.    Crosby,   University   of   Califor- 
nia.    45    pp..    illus.     1931. 
SOIL  SURVEY  OF  BUTLER  COUNTY,  OHIO.      (No.  12. 
Series      1927.)      Earl     D.     Fowler,      United 
States      Department      of      Agriculture,      in 
charge,  and  T.  C.   Green,  Ohio  Agricultural 
Experiment    Station.     41    pp.,    illus.     1931. 


TO  ATTEND  SCIENCE  CONGRESS 

Thornton  T.  Munger,  director  of  the  Pa- 
cific Northwest  Forest  Experiment  Station, 
has  been  designated  as  official  representative 
of  the  Forest  Service  to  attend  the  Fifth  Pa- 
cific Science  Congress  to  be  held  in  Victoria 
and  Vancouver,  British  Columbia,  May  23  to 
June  4,  1932,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Na- 
tional Research  Council  of  Canada. 


LIVESTOCK  SHOW  ALBUM 

A  review  of  the  International  Live  Stock 
Exposition  held  in  Chicago,  111.,  November  29 
to  December  6,  1930,  has  just  been  printed. 
This  334-page,  fully  illustrated  book  describes 
the  show  in  detail,  listing  all  the  winners  in 
each  entry  in  the  cattle,  sheep,  swine,  and 
horse  departments.  Copies  may  be  obtained 
from  the  International  Live  Stock  Exposition 
Office,  Union  Stock  Yards,  Chicago,  111.,  at  $1 
each. 
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INSECT  PEST  SURVEY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


(Reports  Received  July  1) 


The  Bureau  of  Entomology  provides  an  information  service  on  insect  conditions 
throughout  the  United  States.  It  collects  information  on  relative  abundance  .dis- 
tribution and  associated  weather  conditions,  and  issues  a  monthly  bulletin  from 
March  to  November,  inclusive,  extending  this  information  to  entomological  and 
norlcultura  a\encTes  throughout  the  country.  By  cooperative  arrangement  with 
tS  tSSSrat  of  Agriculture  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  the  survey  also  keeps  its 
clientele  informed  on  insect  conditions  in  the  Dominion.  „„-«„» 

Readers  of  The  Official  Recoed  are  asked  to  assist  in  this  service  by  reporting 
unuS  insect  conditions  to  the  Insect  Pest  Survey,  Bureau  of  Entomology,  Wash- 
Son  DC  or  to  the  State  survey  collaborators,  who  are  the  entomologists  of  the 
States!  the  State  departments  of  agriculture,  State  experiment  stations,  agricultural 
colleges,  or  county  horticultural  commissions. 

Army  Worm. — The  severe  outbreak  reported 
from  Texas  as  far  northeast  as  Virginia  in 
May  became  serious  in  June  in  the  East  Cen- 
tral States,  considerable  damage  being  done 
to  small  grain  and  corn.  . 

Cutworms. — The  unusual  prevalence  developed 
during  Mav  progressed  through  the  early  part 
of  June,  reports  of  serious  damage  to  a  great 
variety  of  crops  being  received  from  Con- 
necticut southward  to  Virginia  and  westward 
to  Colorado  and  Utah.  The  most  serious 
phase  was  an  outbreak  of  the  variegated  cut- 
worm from  southern  Nebraska  across  Kansas 
and  into  Oklahoma  and  Arkansas. 

Grasshoppers. — During  June  grasshoppers  de- 
veloped to  such  an  extent  as  to  require  con- 
trol measures  in  northwestern  Minnesota, 
throughout  the  two  Dakotas,  southward 
through  Nebraska  to  north  central  Texas,  and 
westward  into  the  Great  Basin  region.  There 
was   a   local   outbreak    in    Klamath    and    Lake 

Counties,   Oreg.,  where  25.000   pounds   of   poi- 
soned   bran    mash   were    distributed    daily    for 

their  control.  .  .  ..  „„„ 

Wireworms. — Reported  as  doing  rather  severe 

damage  to  corn  in  Vermont  and  Pennsylvania 

and    to    a    variety    of    crops    from    New    York 

southward     to     Maryland     and     westward     to 

Iowa    and    Nebraska.     The   wireworm   Hetero- 

deres   laurentii  Guer.  more  seriously   damaged 

the  commercial  Irish  potato  crop  of  Alabama 

than  in  any  year  since  its  discovery  in  that 

Hessian  Fly. — Apparently  decidedly  on  the  in- 
crease in  the  East  Central  States,  with  scat- 
tered serious  infestations  in  Nebraska  and 
Kansas  Rather  heavy  infestations  of  spring 
wheat  bv  this  insect  were  reported  from  the 
Willamette  Valley,  Oreg.  '.   -  ■  !'•*«        ~f 

A  Beetle — A  rather  unusual  infestation  of 
wheat  bv  the  tenebrionid  Blapstinus  gregalvs 
Casev  in  the  region  north  of  Great  Falls  in 
Montana  occurred  in  June.  In  the  infested 
fields  as  many  as  100  beetles  to  the  square 
yard  were  observed. 

Chinch  Bug.— The  last  week  in  June  recently 
hatched  bugs  were  observed  in  the  heavily  in- 
fested area  from  western  Ohio  to  southeastern 
Kansas  The  outbreak  seemed  more  severe 
than  any  recorded  for  several  years 

Corn-Ear  Worm. — Became  seriously  destructive 
in  the  Gulf  reeion  and  the  lower  Mississippi 
Vnllev  the  earlv  part  of  June;  was  first  oD- 
Srved  jn  Nebraska  June  10  and  in  Maryland 

JUSod1Webworms.— More  damage  was  occasioned 
to  corn  in  the  East  Central  States  than  in  a 
number  of  years,  very  serious  damage  being 
reported  from  Ohio  westward  to  Iowa. 

Velvet-Bean  Caterpillar.— Appeared  in  the  Ever- 
glades of  Florida  June  10.  This  is  about  two 
weeks  earlier  than  in  1930. 

Rosy  Apple  Aphid.— The  early  part  of  June 
developed  to  serious  proportions  in  southern 
New  Eneland  and  in  the  Middle  Atlantic  and 
East  Central  States  southward  to  Arkansas. 
Very  heavy  infestations  were  also  reported 
from  the  Pacific  Northwest. 

Codling  Moth.— The  first  side-worm  injury 
was  reported  from  Massachusetts  about  June 
16  Bv  the  middle  of  the  month  eggs  were 
hatching  in  the  Hudson  River  Valley  of  New 
York  and  bv  the  third  week  were  hatching  in 
numbers  in  western  New  York.  Side-worm  in- 
jury had  started  in  southern  New  Jersey  by 
June  9  From  the  Hudson  River  Valley  south- 
ward to  Georgia  the  codling  moth  seemed 
unusuallv  abundant.  Very  heavy  infestations 
were  also  reported  from  the  greater  part  of 
the  East  Central  States  westward  to  Nebraska 
and  Kansas.  In  the  Pacific  Northwest  the 
situation    was   more   serious   than   for   several 

yeaLeaf  Hoppers.— Apple  leaf  hoppers  were  doing 
considerable  damage  in  the  Northeastern  and 
Middle  Atlantic  States  southward  to  North 
Carolina. 


Oriental  Fruit  Moth.— The  situation  on  the  whole 
seemed  to  be  much  less  serious  than  at  tne 
same  time  last  year.  . 

Plum  Curculio.— Although  the  light  infestation 
reported  in  May  prevailed  over  the  South  At- 
lantic States,  infestation  developed  to  rather 
serious  proportions  in  the  Hudson  River  Val- 
ley and  Connecticut.  The  first  beetle  of  this 
year's  generation  to  be  observed  in  a  pupal 
cell  was  seen  at  Fort  Valley,  Ga.,  June  1.  The 
first  transformation  reported  last  year  was  on 
May  23,  which  was  considered  late. 

Pecan  Leaf  Case  Bearer. — Damaged  pecans  in 
southern  Georgia.  In  Florida  the  nut  case 
bearer  destroyed  over  75  per  cent  of  the  crop 
about  Jacksonville.  In  the  vicinity  of  Albany, 
Ga.,  the  nut  case  bearer  infestation  was  ex- 
tremely light. 

Hickory  Shuck  Worm.— On  pecan  was  occasion- 
ing alarm  in  parts  of  Georgia  and  Mississippi. 
Mexican   Fruit   Worm. — Found   infesting   locally 
grown  fruit  at  Matamoros,  Mexico,  and  in  a 
grove  near  Mission,   Tex.  _  "'■ 

Seed-Corn  Maggot.— Was  rather  destructive  in 
New  York  and  the  East  Central  States  south- 
ward to  Kentucky  and  westward  to  Nebraska. 
Cabbage  Maggot.— Was  occurring  in  outbreak 
numbers  in  Connecticut,  New  York,  and  New 
Jersev ;  serious  damage  also  reported  from 
Indiana,  Kentucky,  and  Wisconsin.  In  Con- 
necticut one  grower  estimated  his  loss  at  Be- 
tween 2.000  and  3,000  plants,  while  plants  in 
unscreened  beds  in  New  York  were  damaged 
from  16  to  50  per  cent.  .,„„„, 

Colorado  Potato  Beetle. — Continued  to  be  unusu- 
ally abundant  in  the  Middle  Atlantic  States 
westward  to  Illinois,  and  an  unusual  outbreak 
was  reported  from  northwestern  Iowa 

Potato  Aphid. — Was  much  more  abundant  on 
potatoes  and  tomatoes  on  the  eastern  shore 
of  Maryland  and  Virginia  than  usual.  Also 
reported    as    very    abundant    in    Indiana    and 

^Mexican  Bean  Beetle.— Was  causing  serious  dam- 
age in  Hartford  County,  Conn.,  and  became 
so  numerous  in  parts  of  New  Jersey  that  the 
supply    of    insecticides    for    its    control    was 

eXAfJaragus  Beetle.— Was  very  troublesome  from 
Connecticut  westward  to  Iowa,  with  complete 
devastation  at  many  points.  Also  becoming 
a  serious  pest  in  Colorado  and  California. 

Striped  Cucumber  Beetle.— Throughout  practically 
the  entire  country,  from  New  England  to 
Florida  and  westward  to  Iowa  and  Nebraska, 
reported   as  unusually  destructive 

Pea  Aphid.— So  abundant  that  the  pea  crop 
from  central  Ohio  westward  to  Wisconsin 
was   seriously   threatened. 

Potato  Tuber  Worm.— Found  attacking  tobacco 
at  several  places  in  Kentucky  the  third  week 
in  June.  Said  to  be  the  first  record  of  this 
insect  in  that  State.  . 

Periodical  Cicada.— A  very  heavy  emergence  of 
Brood  V  reported  from  the  upper  end  ot  Long 
Inland.  The  occurrence  of  Brood  V  in  «ew 
York  State  was  first  definitely  established  by 
W  T  Davis  in  1914,  although  there  are  a 
few  oid  records  of  this  brood  appearing  there 

inclnkel'  Worms.— Defoliated  large  areas  of  for- 
est lands  in  the  Red  River  Valley  of  North 
Dakota  and  were  much  more  numerous  than 
usual  in  parts  of  Minnesota,  Iowa,  Nebraska, 

anElmKLeDaf  beetle.— Prevalent  in  southern  New 
England  and  appeared  in  large  numbers  in 
Rhode  Island. 


Articles   and   Written   Addresses    By 

Department  People  in  Outside 

Publications 

Agricultural  Economics 

Bean,  L.  H. — Potato  prices  and  acreage  sta- 
bility.    Reprint  from  Proc.  17th  Ann.  Meet. 

Potato  Assoc.  Amer.,  December,  1930,  p.  53. 
Edwards,    E.    E. — Book    review :    The    Range 

Cattle    Industry,   by    Edward    Everett    Dale. 

Agr.  Hist.  October,  1930,  p.  152. 
Sherman,   Caroline  B. — The   development   of 

farm   life   fiction,   Natl.    Grange   Mo.,   June, 

1931,  p.   15. 
Valgren,  V.   N. — Studying  loans  obtained  by 

agricultural  interests.     United  States  Daily, 

March  12.  1931,  p.  12. 
How  insurance  and  tax  problems  affect 

the    farmer.     United    States    Daily,    March 

13,  1931,  p.  10. 
Venske,  W.  J. — Butter :  A  bit  of  romance  and 

some    market    facts.     Natl.    Butter    Jour., 

February,  1931,  p.  18. 

Animal  Industry 

Black,  W.    H. — Utilizing   grass   in   producing 

good  beef.     Farm   and  Ranch,   vol.   50,   No. 

20,  pp.  3,  11,  May  16,  1931. 
Jull,  Morley  A. — Half-starved  pullets  can  not 

lay.     Poultry  Item,  vol.   33,  No.   9,   pp.   16, 

17,   July,   1931. 

Biological  Survey 

Denmead,  Talbott. — The  Maryland  canvas- 
back.  Maryland  Conservationist,  vol.  8, 
No.  2,  pp.  2-3,  illus.,  spring  issue,  1931. 

Miller,  J.  P. — The  red-tailed  hawk  in  rela- 
tion to  the  control  of  Columbian  ground 
squirrel.  Murrelet,  vol.  12,  No.  2,  pp.  46- 
49,  May,   1931. 

Oberholser,  H.  C. — Observation  of  wild  fowl 
on  Potomac  River.  Maryland  Conservation- 
ist, vol.  8,  No.  2,  p.  23,  spring  issue,  1931. 

Redington,  P.  G. — United  States  Bureau  of 
Biological  Survey.  Americana  Ann.,  1931, 
pp.  106-109,  1931. 

Young,  S.  P. — Reducing  economic  losses 
caused  by  wild  animals.  United  States 
Daily,  vol.  6,  No.   76,  p.   10,  June  1,   1931. 

Food  and  Drug 

Bubb,  John  C. — Method  for  the  determination 
of  lead  and  copper  in  Bordeaux-lead-arsenate 
mixtures.  Jour.  Assoc.  Off.  Agr.  Chem.,  vol. 
14,  No.  2,  pp.  260-262,  May,  1931. 

Clifford,  P.  A. — Note  on  the  determination  of 
citric  acid.  Jour.  Assoc.  Off.  Agr.  Chem., 
vol.  14,  No.  2,  p.  298,  May,  1931. 

Graham,  J.  J.  T. — Report  on  caustic  poisons. 
Jour.  Assoc.  Off.  Agr.  Chem.,  vol.  14,  No. 
2,  pp.  132-136,   May,   1931. 

Report  on  insecticides  and  fungicides. 

Jour.  Assoc.  Off.  Agr.  Chem.,  vol.  14,  No.  2, 


Jour. 
2,   pp. 


Jour. 
2,  pp. 


stuffs. 


Dr  P  B.  Dunbar. .  assistant  chief  of  the 
Food'  and  Drug  Administration,  has  returned 
from  the  West,  where  he  attended  the  J>  estern 
district  conference  in  San  Francisco  and 
visited  some  western  stations  of  the  adminis- 
tration. 


pp.  121-126,  May,  1931. 
Habbison,    C.    W7. — Report    on    butter. 

Assoc.   Off.   Agr.  Chem.,  vol.  14,  No. 

232-241,   May,   1931. 
Hillig,    F. — Report    on    malted    milk. 

Assoc.   Off.   Agr.   Chem.,  vol.   14,   No. 

245-246,    May,    1931. 
Munset,    V.    E. — Report    on    feeding 

Jour.  Assoc.  Off.  Agr.  Chem.,  vol.  14,  No.  2, 

p.  141,  May,  1931. 
Smith,  C.  M..  Hamilton,  E.  H.,  and  Graham, 

j    j.    t. — A   study   of  Traver's   method   for 

the  estimation  of  fluorine  with  reference  to 

insecticides.      Jour.   Assoc.    Off.   Agr.   Chem., 

vol.  14.  No.  2,  pp.  253-260,  May,  1931. 
Treuthabdt,  E.  L.  P. — Report  on  dried  milk. 

Jour.  Assoc.  Off.  Agr.  Chem.,  vol.  14,  No.  2, 

pp.  241-244,  May,  1931. 

Plant  Industry 

Auchteb,  E.  C. — American  experiments  in 
propagating  deciduous  fruit  trees  by  stem 
and  root  cuttings.  (Abstract.)  Amer.  Soc. 
Hort.  Sci.  Proc.  27th  Ann.  Meet.,  1930, 
d    232    1931. 

Crane  H.  l]  and  Finch,  A.  H. — Growth 
character,  leaf  size,  and  bud  development 
in  the  pecan.  Amer.  Soc.  Hort.  Sci.  Proc. 
27th  Ann.   Meet.,    1930,   pp.  440-443,   1931. 

Fisher,  D.  F..  Harlet,  C.  P.,  and  Brooks, 
C — The  influence  of  temperature  on  the 
development  of  watercore.  Amer.  Soc.  Hort. 
Sci.  Proc.  27th  Ann.  Meet.,  1930,  pp.  276- 

Furr.'J.  R.,"and  Magness,  J.  R.— Preliminary 
report  on  relation  of  soil  moisture  to 
stomatal  activity  and  fruit  growth  of 
apples.  Amer.  Soc.  Hort.  Sci.  Proc.  27th 
Ann.  Meet.,  1930,  pp.  212-218,  1931 

Gardner,  F.  E..  and  Yerkes,  G  E.— The  size 
of  apple  seedlings  in  relation  to  the  growth 
of  the  scion  variety.     Amer.  Soc.  Hort,  Sci. 
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Proc.  27th  Ann.  Meet.,  1930,  pp.  131-135, 
1931. 

Griffiths,  D. — Prospects  for  tulip-bulb  pro- 
duction. Amer.  Soc.  Hort.  Sci.  Proc.  27th 
Ann.  Meet..  1930,  pp.  326-328,  1931. 

Tulips.     Florists'    Rev.    vol.    68,    No. 

1752,  p.  21,  June  25,  1931. 

Haller,  M.  H. — The  relation  of  the  distance 
and  direction  of  the  fruit  from  the  leaves  to 
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First  "  Talkies  "  Are  Released 

by  Office  of  Motion  Pictures 


The  first  "  talkies  "  made  by  the  Office  of 
Motion  Pictures  in  its  recently  equipped  sound 
studio  were  given  a  prerelease  presentation 
for  members  of  the  department  on  June  11 
and  are  now  ready  for  release. 

The  Babcock  Test,  sponsored  by  the  Bureau 
of  Dairy  Industry,  and  made  in  cooperation 
with  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  brings  to 
the  screen  the  inventor  of  the  Babcock  test, 
the  late  Dr.  Stephen  M.  Babcock,  who  explains 
the  origin  of  the  test  to  three  distinguished 
visitors,  O.  E.  Reed,  Chief,  Bureau  of  Dairy 
Industry ;  Charles  L.  Hill,  President  National 
Dairy  Association ;  and  Dr.  H.  L.  Russell, 
Dean,  Wisconsin  College  of  Agriculture,  who 
visit  Doctor  Babcock  in  his  laboratory  on  the 
forty-second  anniversary  of  the  epochal  inven- 
tion. The  dialogue  between  Mr.  Reed  and 
Doctor  Babcock  is  recorded  and  the  apparatus 
used  in  the  original  test  is  shown. 

Sago  Making  in  Primitive  New  Guinea, 
sponsored  by  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry, 
directed  by  E.  W.  Brandes  and  photographed 
by  the  late  R.  K.  Peck,  is  the  sago  sequence 
from  the  7-reel  silent  film,  Sugar  Plant  Hunt- 
ing by  Airplane  in  New  Guinea.  The  explana- 
tory talk  is  delivered  by  Dr.  E.  W.  Brandes, 
who  conducted  the  expedition  to  New  Guinea. 

In  Forest  or  Wasteland,  the  titles  used  in 
the  3-reel  silent  version  have  been  slightly 
amplified  and  are  spoken  as  an  off-stage  lecture 
by  H.  R.  Kylie  of  the  Forest  Service.  Record- 
ing was  done  by  Reuben  Ford,  the  department's 
sound  engineer.  The  titles  are  spoken  as  the 
scenes  are  shown,  thus  shortening  the  time 
of  presentation  of  the  talking  version  fully 
10  minutes — one  advantage  that  the  sound 
version  has  over  the  silent  version. 


NEW  MOTION-PICTURE  LIST  ISSUED 

A  new  list  of  the  motion  pictures  in  the 
department's  film  library  is  now  available 
(Miscellaneous  Publication  111). 

The  films  listed  are  silent  films,  with  ex- 
planatory titles,  designed  to  aid  in  the  work 
of  the  extension  and  field  workers  of  the  de- 
partment and  cooperating  State  institutions. 
However,  loans  are  made  to  farmers'  organiza- 
tions, schools,  colleges,  churches,  theaters,  and 
other  agencies  whenever  copies  of  the  desired 
pictures  are  available.  Because  the  demand 
is  greater  than  the  supply,  arrangements  have 
been  made  whereby  organizations,  colleges 
and  individuals  may  buy  prints  made  from 
the  department's  negative  at  approximately 
the  cost  of  manufacture.  How  films  may  be 
purchased  is  explained  in  the  introduction 
to  the  new  list  of  films. 

A  supplementary  list  of  sound  films  will 
be  issued  soon. 


One-tenth  of  U.  S.  Hay  Crop  Lost 
Through  Spontaneous  Combustion 


"  Fully  one-tenth  of  the  harvested  hay 
crop  of  the  United  States,  from  the  time 
it  is  cut  until  it  is  used,  is  lost  as  a  re- 
sult of  spontaneous  heating;  it  is  as 
surely  lost  and  consumed  as  if  American 
farmers  had  consigned  every  tenth  load 
of  their  harvest  to  the  flames,"  said  Dr. 
C.  A.  Browne,  assistant  chief  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Chemistry  and  Soils,  recently  in 
making  public  the  results  of  the  latest 
investigations  of  the  spontaneous  com- 
bustion of  hay. 

Doctor  Browne  said  that  although  the 
annual  loss  resulting  from  the  burning 
of  barns  and  other  farm  property  in  the 
United  States  as  a  result  of  spontaneous 
combustion  has  been  estimated  to  exceed 
$20,000,000  a  year,  the  actual  loss  in 
the  decrease  in  the  weight  and  nutritive 
value  of  hay  during  spontaneous  heating 
will  annually  amount  to  many  times  that 
sum. 

"  The  spontaneous  heating  of  hay,"  ac- 
cording to  Doctor  Browne,  "  takes  place 
in  three  stages.  The  first  stage  is  due 
to  the  vital  activity  of  the  living  cells 
of  the  grass  which  continues  for  some 
time  after  it  is  cut.  As  a  result  of  these 
cellular  processes  the  sugars  and  other 
carbohydrates  of  the  grass  begin  to  break 
down  and  heat  is  evolved.  If  the  fresh- 
ly cut  grass  is  placed  in  a  pile,  the  escape 
of  heat  is  retarded.  The  heat  can  be 
felt  by  inserting  the  hand  into  the  pile. 

"When  the  mass  of  heating  hay 
reaches  a  temperature  of  110°  F.  the  life 
of  the  grass  cells  is  destroyed,"  Doctor 
Browne  continued,  "  and  then  commences 
the  second  period  of  spontaneous  heat- 
ing caused  by  the  molds  and  bacteria 
that  occur  naturally  in  hay.  The  num- 
bers of  microorganisms,  because  of  the 
favoring  warmth  and  moisture  produced 
in  the  first  stage  of  heating,  increase 
greatly  and  additional  heat  is  produced, 
the  temperature  rising  as  high  as  180°  or 
185°  F. 

Proper  Curing  Necessary 

"  When  hay  is  properly  cured  by  the 
ordinary  process,"  said  Doctor  Browne, 
"  its  moisture  content  is  reduced  from 
about  75  per  cent  to  less  than  20  per 
cent,  at  which  point  the  vital  processes 
of  the  cells  stop  and  bacteria  and  molds 
can  not  live,  so  there  is  then  very  little 
danger  of  the  hay  overheating  in  the 
stock  or  mow.  The  trouble  is  that  the 
ideal  condition  can  not  always  be  at- 
tained in  practice  because  the  farmer,  to 
avoid  the  risk  of  rain,  or  because  of  rush 
of  work,  may  draw  in  his  hay  before  it 
is  cured  completely.  The  vital  processes 
of  the  grass  cells  in  improperly  cured 
hay  have  not  been  completely  arrested 
and  heating  begins  in  the  interior  of  the 
mow;  moisture  is  driven  from  the 
warmer  to  the  cooler  parts ;  and  the  hay 
begins  to  '  sweat.' 

"  When  the  temperature  of  a  mass  of 
hay  reaches  180°  F.  the  life  of  the  bac- 
teria and  molds  is  destroyed;  the  hay 
may  then  either  slowly  cool  or,  if  condi- 
tions are  exactly  favorable,  it  may  enter 
upon  the  third  and  final  stage  of  spon- 
taneous heating  in  which  tbe  tempera- 
ture rises  to  the  point  of  ignition." 

This  third  stage  presents  the  puzzle 
which    has   baffled    scientists    for   many 


years,  but  recent  investigations  by  the 
Bureau  of  Chemistry  and  Soils  indicate 
that  the  bacteria  in  the  interior  of  the 
hay  mass,  if  the  air  is  excluded,  produce 
very  unstable  compounds.  Upon  the  ac- 
cidental access  of  air,  these  compounds 
are  oxidized  rapidly,  with  an  evolution 
of  heat  so  great  as  to  kill  the  bacteria 
and  to  raise  the  temperature  quickly  to 
the  point  of  ignition  of  the  hay. 


Purchase  of  16,000  Acres  for 

National  Forest  is  Approved 


National  forest  area  in  Eastern,  South- 
ern, and  Lake  States  will  be  increased 
by  the  purchase  of  16,558  acres  of  forest 
land  recently  approved  by  the  National 
Forest  Reservation  Commission,  which 
authorized  the  expenditure  of  $52,624.82 
for  the  purpose. 

The  commission  took  recess  action  in 
order  to  advance  the  date  of  payment  by 
some  six  months,  as  most  of  the  pur- 
chases are  to  be  made  in  areas  affected 
by  last  year's  drought  or  handicapped  by 
unfavorable  financial  conditions  and  un- 
employment. Individual  purchases  ap- 
proved will  number  166,  involving  mainly 
small  tracts.  Prompt  payment  of  cash 
for  these  holdings  is  expected  to  afford 
some  relief  to  individual  owners  and  lo- 
cal communities. 

Lands  acquired  will  be  added  to  exist- 
ing national  forest  purchase  units  al- 
ready protected  and  administered  by  the 
Forest  Service  for  continuous  develop- 
ment of  forest  resources  and  safeguard- 
ing of  watershed  values. 

More  than  half  the  proposed  new  pur- 
chases lie  in  or  contiguous  to  the  Ozark 
and  Ouachita  National  Forests  in  Arkan- 
sas, and  1,121  acres  are  in  the  Kiamichi 
forest  purchase  unit  in  Oklahoma.  The 
Nantahala  National  Forest  in  the  south- 
ern Appalachians  will  be  increased  by 
1,612  acres.  About  2,500  acres  are  to  be 
added  to  other  forests  in  the  South,  389 
to  the  White  Mountain  National  Forest, 
and  1,858  to  purchase  units  in  the  Lake 
States. 


NOVEL  USE  FOR  PINE  NEEDLES 


While  in  the  South  recently  Fred  Mor- 
rell,  in  charge  of  public  relations,  For- 
est Service,  noticed  what  was  to  him  a 
novel  and  interesting  use  of  pine-tree 
products.  In  the  old  Florida  parishes 
of  southeastern  Louisiana  and  in  south- 
ern Mississippi,  large  acreages  of  pine 
lands  are  reserved  especially  for  gather- 
ing pine  needles,  or  pine  "  straw,"  as 
they  are  called  throughout  the  South. 
This  pine  straw  is  used  for  spreading 
over  strawberry  beds  to  keep  the  berries 
out  of  the  sand.  The  pine  straw  is 
gathered  in  the  spring  after  the  needles 
fall.  Its  yield  depends  on  the  size  of 
the  trees  and  the  condition  of  the  stand. 
On  an  average,  about  1  acre  of  pine  land 
will  furnish  enough  pine  straw  to  cover 
2  acres  of  strawberry  bed.  The  owner 
of  a  good  piece  of  pine  land  can  realize 
several  dollars  a  year,  if  he  leases  his 
land  for  this  purpose.  One  farmer  in 
the  big  strawberry  region  in  southern 
Mississippi  received  a  net  price  of  $5  for 
straw,  which  was  clean  and  easily  raked, 
on  about  an  acre  of  thrifty  trees. 
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Flying  Squadron  to  Battle 

Forest  Blazes,  Says  Forester 


To  keep  small  fires  from  becoming 
large  ones  a  new  plan  for  the  quick 
transfer  of  forest  firemen,  or  "smoke- 
chasers,"  between  national  forests  in  the 
Montana  and  northern  Idaho  region  is 
to  be  put  into  effect,  according  to  Re- 
gional Forester  Evan  W.  Kelley,  of  the 
Forest  Service. 

The  plan  calls  for  the  quick  transfer 
of  men  by  plane  or  car  from  national 
forests  from  which  they  can  be  spared 
to  other  forests  where  help  is  badly 
needed.  Six  hundred  men  are  available 
on  the  forests  from  which  the  flying 
squadrons  may  be  recruited  in  time  of 
need.  The  men  will  be  fully  equipped 
for  going  to  fires  and  putting  them  out. 
Each  man  will  carry  adequate  rations, 
besides  the  necessary  tools. 

"  It  is  not  unusual  for  one  lightning 
storm  to  start  an  '  epidemic  '  of  fires  in 
one  forest,"  says  Major  Kelley.  "This 
happened  in  1926,  when  300  fires  were 
set  by  one  storm  in  the  Kaniksu  Forest 
in  northern  Idaho.  A  break  of  this  kind 
often  taxes  the  local  force  beyond  capac- 
ity, and  it  is  in  such  emergencies  that 
the  flying  squadron  will  be  thrown  into 
the  breach.  Prompt  action  is  the  secret 
of  success  in  fighting  fires :  delay  of  even 
an  hour  in  '  getting '  a  fire  when  it  was 
small  has  often  meant  the  difference  be- 
tween a  small  blaze  and  a  fire  many  hun- 
dreds of  acres  in  size." 


Agricultural  Credit  Loans  to 

Corporation  Members  Increase 


Loans  from  the  $10,000,000  fund  for 
the  purchase  of  stock  in  agricultural 
credit  companies  had  risen  from  $572,371 
the  first  of  June  (The  Official  Recobd 
for  June  6,  1931,  p.  172)  to  $949,704  on 
July  9.  The  number  of  corporations  so 
far  benefited  by  this  appropriation  is  43 
and  the  number  of  individual  loans  made 
is  629.  Members  of  the  following  credit 
corporations,  in  addition  to  those  already 
listed  in  The  Official  Record,  have  re- 
ceived loans : 

Stockmen's  Finance  Corporation.  Cascade, 
Mont.  ;  Agricultural  and  Livestock  Credit  Cor- 
poration, Portland,  Oreg.  :  Four  County  Agri- 
cultural Credit  Corporation.  Dunn,  N.  C. ; 
Farmers  Agricultural  Credit  Corporation, 
Gregory.  S.  Dak.  ;  Smoaks  Agricultural  Credit 
Corporation.  Smoaks,  S.  C.  :  Wenatchee  Dis- 
trict Agricultural  Credit  Corporation,  Wenat- 
chee, Wash.  :  Agricultural  Credit  Co.  of 
Valley  City.  Valley  City.  N.  Dak.  :  Dousrlas 
Livestock  Loan  Co.,  Douglas  Wyo. ;  First 
National  Livestock  Loan  Co.,  Conrad.  Mont. ; 
Harmon  County  Finance  Corporation,  Hollis, 
Okla.  ;  First  Loan  Co.  of  Sonora,  Sonora,  Tex. ; 
Lagrange  County  Agricultural  Credit  Corpora- 
tion, Lagrange,  Ind.  ;  First  Agricultural  Live- 
stock Loan  Co.,  Childress.  Tex.  ;  Coastal  Live- 
stock Loan  Co..  Kingstree,  S.  C. ;  Chesnee 
Agricultural  Loan  Association,  Chesnee,  S.  C. 


NORTHWEST  GETS  DROUGHT  LOANS 


As  a  result  of  surveys  and  reports 
which  indicate  a  serious  situation  in  the 
drought-affected  regions  of  North  Dakota 
and  Montana.  Secretary  Hyde  has  de- 
cided to  reopen  relief  loans  to  provide 
for  feed  for  livestock,  including  dairy 
cattle,  beef  cattle,  and  sheep.  Loans  will 
be  made  from  funds  remaining  from  the 


$65,000,000  appropriated  by  the  joint 
resolution  of  Congress  of  December  20, 
1930,  and  the  act  of  February  14,  1931. 

The  Farmers'  Seed  Loan  Office, 
through  its  regional  office  at  Grand 
Forks,  N.  Dak.,  will  accept  applications 
up  to  August  1.  The  loans  will  mature 
November  1,  1931.  The  department  will 
require  a  chattel  mortgage  on  all  ani- 
mals for  which  feed  is  provided  through 
Federal  loan. 

The  Government  will  limit  these  feed 
loans  to  the  amounts  needed  for  5  beef 
cattle,  5  dairy  cattle,  and  25  sheep  for 
each  family.  The  amount  of  money  that 
will  be  loaned  per  head  per  month  will 
be  for  dairy  cattle  $4.25,  for  beef  cattle 
$4.00,  for  sheep  $0.25. 

Loans  will  be  handled  in  the  same 
manner  as  those  closed  on  April  30. 


AGE  SMALL  FACTOR  IN  ADVANCEMENT 


"  The  ages  of  the  professional  em- 
ployees in  the  department  range  from 
21  to  75  years,"  said  Dr.  W.  W.  Stock- 
berger,  Director  of  Personnel  and  Busi- 
ness Administration,  in  a  recent  address. 
"  Beyond  30  years,"  he  continued,  "  age 
appears  to  be  a  factor  of  little  importance 
in  an  employee's  advancement  to  succes- 
sively higher-salary  groups.  Of  the  total 
number  of  employees,  4,049,  or  75.5  per 
cent,  are  between  the  ages  of  25  and  50 
years,  and  1,161,  or  21.2  per  cent,  are 
above  the  age  of  50  years." 


Foreign  Farm  Markets  Continue 
Depressed  Through  May  and  June 

Foreign  markets  for  American  farm 
products-  continued  depressed  during 
May  and  June,  according  to  the  Foreign 
Agricultural  Service. 

"Temporary  price  advances  resulted 
from  the  announcement  of  proposed  war 
debt  suspension,"  says  the  service,  "but 
the  more  significant  reaction  to  the  pro- 
posal was  the  renewed  confidence  in  the 
future  manifest  in  Europe,  particularly 
Germany.  The  arrangement  of  credits 
for  Germany,  in  Paris,  London,  and  New 
York  also  assisted  in  clarifying  some- 
what the  rather  tense  European  political 
atmosphere  which  is  still  an  important 
factor  in  limiting  industrial  and  commer- 
cial activity. 

"  Unemployment,  however,  continues  at 
high  levels.  The  European  cotton  textile 
trade  is  not  yet  sure  of  raw  cotton  values 
and  buys  cautiously.  Wheat  moves  in 
restricted  volume  at  irregular  prices,  and 
demand  for  pork  products  remains  poor. 
In  the  Orient,  cotton  continues  in  good 
demand  in  both  China  and  Japan.  All 
wheat  markets  reacted  upward  sharply 
on  June  22  in  connection  with  the  an- 
nounced proposal  on  war  debts,  but 
the  following  week,  most  markets  lost 
some  of  the  gain  registered  earlier." 


Sugar  beets  are  one  of  the  best  crops 
for  irrigated  lands  in  Utah  and  Idaho, 
wbere  hail  frequently  damages  growing 
crops.  To  make  sugar  beet  growing 
permanently  profitable,  however,  the 
grower  must  overcome  certain  obstacles, 
one  of  the  most  important  being  the 
sugar-beet  nematode.  A  system  of  crop 
rotation  in  which  beets  rotate  with  crops 
unattractive  to  the  nematode  is  recom- 
mended by  the  department. 


Maryland  4-H  Club  Boys  Capture 
International  Dairy  Judging  Cup 


The  United  States  won  the  cup  in  the 
annual  International  Dairy  Judging  Con- 
test for  the  sixth  time  on  July  8,  accord- 
ing to  a  cablegram  from  E.  A.  Foley,  agri- 
cultural commissioner  in  England.  The 
winning  team  comes  from  Maryland  and 
represents  the  4-H  club  membership  of 
more  than  845,000  farm  boys  and  girls 
in  the  United  States.  Members  of  the 
team  are  William  Chilcoat,  of  Baltimore 
County;  David  James  Johnson,  of  Balti- 
more County;  and  Charles  H.  Clark,  of 
Harford  County,  Md.  They  were  accom- 
panied to  England  by  H.  C.  Barker,  ex- 
tension dairy  specialist  for  the  Univer- 
sity of  Maryland,  and  W.  H.  Carroll, 
assistant  county  agent  for  Baltimore 
County. 

The  American  team  made  a  score  of 
1.917  points  out  of  a  possible  2,160  points. 
The  North  Ireland  team  was  second  with 
1.912  points,  and  the  English  team  was 
third  with  1,779  points.  In  individual 
scores,  Chilcoat  stood  first,  Clark  second, 
and  Johnson,  sixth.  The  judging  was  at 
the  Royal  Livestock  Show,  held  this  year 
at  Warwick,  England. 

Five  countries  competed  for  the  cup, 
which  was  put  up  for  competition  for  the 
first  time  in  1922  by  the  London  Daily 
Mail  under  Lord  Northcliffe's  regime.  A 
Maryland  team  represented  the  United 
States  in  the  first  contest  and  a  second 
Maryland  team  brought  home  the  cup 
in  1923.  Illinois  and  Iowa  sent  suc- 
cessful teams  in  1924  and  1925,  Mary- 
land again  in  1926,  followed  by  a  suc- 
cession of  losing  contests  until  1929, 
when  Oklahoma  furnished  the  winners. 
England  claimed  the  cup  in  1930.  The 
right  to  represent  the  United  States  in 
this  international  competition  is  won  by 
competitive  judging  of  animals  at  the 
annual  National  Dairy  Exposition  in 
which  4-H  club  members  of  about  25 
States  usually  compete. 


1,000-BUSHEL  CONTRACT  ADOPTED 


Notice  has  been  received  by  the  Grain 
Futures  Administration  of  a  change  in 
the  rules  of  the  Merchants  Exchange  of 
St.  Louis  whereby,  effective  July  3,  trad- 
ing in  grain  futures  is  on  the  basis  of  a 
1.000-bushel  contract  instead  of  the 
usual  unit  of  5,000  bushels.  "This 
should  appeal  to  country  elevators  and 
others  whose  hedging  requirements  call 
for  smaller  trading  units,"  according  to 
Dr.  J.  W.  T.  Duvel,  chief  of  the  admin- 
istration. 

"  Units  of  1,000  bushels  may  be  traded 
in  at  other  contract  markets,  but  the 
change  in  rules  at  St.  Louis  is  an  inno- 
vation in  that  hereafter  all  trading  there 
will  be  on  the  basis  of  1,000  bushels,  in- 
stead of  the  usual  5,000-bushel  contract. 
Traders  in  that  market  should  obtain 
as  favorable  executions  on  1,000-bushel 
orders  as  on  5,000-bushel  orders.  Com- 
missions also  have  been  reduced  from 
S2.50  to  $1.50  per  thousand  bushels." 
Many  country  elevators  and  small  deal- 
ers, says  Doctor  Duvel,  want  such  a 
market  for  the  reason  that  the  5,000- 
bushel  unit  is  too  large  to  enable  the  con- 
venient hedging  at  all  times  of  their 
cash  grain  commitments.  
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TO  MAKE  FACTORY-SCALE 
STUDY  OF  FARM  WASTES 


Department  Chemists  Join  Iowa   State 

College    in    Commercial    Tests    of 

By-Products  Research 


With  the  object  of  developing  commer- 
cial utilization  and  finding  a  more  profit- 
able outlet  for  such  farm  by-products  as 
cornstalks,  straw,  oat  hulls,  rice  hulls, 
and  cottonseed  hulls,  the  Bureau  of  Chem- 
istry and  Soils  is  expanding  its  activities 
in  this  field  from  laboratory-scale  to  fac- 
tory-scale experiments  which  will  be  con- 
ducted in  a  factory  at  Ames,  Iowa,  in  co- 
operation with  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce and  Iowa  State  College. 

Dr.  W.  W.  Skinner,  assistant  chief  of 
the  chemical  and  technological  research 
unit  of  the  bureau,  now  at  Ames  to  con- 
fer with  Government  and  State  scientists 
on  the  immediate  set-up  of  the  by-prod- 
uct work  for  which  the  last  Congress  ap- 
propriated $75,000  for  use  by  the  depart- 
ment, announces  that  the  products  of  de- 
structive distillation  in  the  new  coopera- 
tive factory-scale  experiments  are  ex- 
pected to  be  similar  to  those  of  the  hard- 
wood distillation  industry,  such  as  acetic 
acid,  methanol,  and  charcoal.  It  is  hoped 
that  investigations  may  uncover  some 
solution  of  the  problems  now  confronting 
this  industry.  In  addition  to  this  phase 
of  the  work,  Doctor  Skinner  said  that  the 
bureau  will  study  methods  of  producing 
certain  of  the  rarer  chemicals  by  fer- 
mentation of  these  farm  wastes,  seeking 
a  more  profitable  disposal  of  these  wastes 
by  fermentation  processes  with  possible 
recovery  of  such  utilizable  products  as 
illuminating  gas,  alpha  cellulose,  and 
lignin. 

Stressing  the  need  of  this  work,  Doctor 
Skinner  said,  "  The  farmer  has  to  raise 
about  iy2  pounds  of  waste  material  to 
every  pound  of  grain  he  produces.  This 
represents  a  loss  of  fertility  and  brings 
on  an  immediate  problem  of  disposal. 
The  cost  of  collecting  such  materials  as 
cornstalks  and  straw  is  very  great  and 
one  object  of  the  factory-scale  experi- 
ments which  are  now  being  started  by 
the  bureau  is  to  determine  whether  by 
additional  chemical  treatment  we  can 
produce  value  in  excess  of  this  cost." 

"  The  large-scale  factory  experiments 
with  which  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry 
and  Soils  and  the  Iowa  State  College  are 
supplementing  laboratory  work  should  go 
far  to  solve  some  of  the  difficult  economic 
problems  which  have  stood  in  the  way 
of  profitable  utilization  of  the  cornstalks 
and  straw  grown  by  American  farmers," 
said  Doctor  Skinner,  who  stated  that  the 
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small-scale  laboratory  experiments  of  the 
past  have  offered  little  opportunity  for 
the  solution  of  the  complicated  economic 
problems  attending  profitable  utilization 
of  such  farm  wastes  and  by-products. 

Iowa  State  College  has  outlined  proj- 
ects in  the  biochemical  field  which  will 
be  investigated  on-  a  larger  scale  as  the 
factory  work  develops.  Dr.  O.  R. 
Sweeney,  whose  work  on  by-products  util- 
ization is  nationally  known,  and  other 
members  of  the  staff  of  Iowa  State  Col- 
lege will  act  as  consultants  as  well  as 
cooperators  in  tackling  the  practical  farm 
waste  utilization  problems  of  the  Middle 
West. 


REPLIES  TO  "JAKE  "  ACCUSERS 


"I  have  the  deepest  sympathy  for  the 
sufferers  from  'jake'  paralysis,"  said  W. 
G.  Cambell,  director  of  regulatory  work, 
when  shown  a  press  dispatch  from  Okla- 
homa City  in  which  the  secretary  of  an 
association  was  quoted  as  saying  the 
director  was  responsible  for  failure  to 
prosecute  distributors  of  poisonous 
Jamaica  ginger.  "I  have  the  same  sym- 
pathy," he  said,  "for  those  who  are 
blinded  through  the  consumption  of 
bootleg  liquor  containing  wood  alcohol. 
It  is  perfectly  true  that  illicit  Jamaica 
ginger  shipped  in  interstate  commerce 
for  beverage  use  is  subject  to  the  food 
and  drugs  act.     So  is  bootleg  whiskey. 

"As  a  public  official  I  have  become 
more  or  less  hardened  to  criticism,  but 
I  do  resent  personally,  and  on  behalf  of 
the  conscientious  force  of  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration,  the  charge  that 
these  paralysis  cases  are  the  result  of 
negligence  on  the  part  of  authorities  en- 
forcing the  food  law.  This  whole  mat- 
ter was  thoroughly  thrashed  out  before 
a  Senate  committee  a  year  ago.  Fre- 
quently the  product  was  shipped  in  bar- 
rels labeled  '  Liquid  Medicine,'  bottled 
by  the  consignee  and  distributed  local- 
ly. This  involved  no  offense  under  the 
Federal  statute.  However,  prompt  ac- 
tion was  taken  to  seize  the  goods  when 
offenses  were  discovered,  and,  whenever 
possible,  shippers  were  prosecuted. 

"  I  deny  any  laxity  in  the  enforcement 
of  the  food  and  drugs  act.  Unbiased 
testimony  was  developed  before  the  Sen- 
ate committee  that  this  law  is  enforced 
as  effectively  as  possible  with  the  funds 
available.  Every  particle  of  real  evi- 
dence from  any  source  to  support  action 
under  the  food  and  drugs  act  supple- 
menting prohibition  enforcement  opera- 
tions has  been  promptly  utilized. 

"  I  am  tired  of  loose  accusations  by 
persons  who  know  neither  the  law  nor 
what  constitutes  evidence." 


PAN-AMERICAN  HIGHWAY 
SURVEYS  MOVE  RAPIDLY 

Public    Roads    Engineers    Plot    Route 

for  $50,000,000  Project;  Shoot 

Tigers  and  Eat  Monkeys 


After  weeks  of  struggling  through 
steaming  jungles  in  the  lowlands  and 
across  cold  wind-swept  areas  in  the 
mountains,  engineers  of  the  Bureau  of 
Public  Roads  have  completed  their  first 
reconnaissance  survey  of  the  proposed 
inter-American  highway  route  through 
Costa  Rica,  in  Central  America. 

The  reconnaissance  in  Costa  Rica  is 
part  of  a  general  survey  of  the  projected 
road  through  Central  America,  which 
some  day  will  carry  automobile  traffic 
with  speed  and  comfort  from  the  Texas 
border  to  Panama  City  via  Mexico, 
Guatemala,  Salvador,  Honduras,  Nica- 
ragua, Costa  Rica,  and  Panama,  a  total 
distance  of  approximately  3,200  miles. 

On  the  Costa  Rica  section  of  the  sur- 
vey the  engineers  have  encountered  many 
hardships  in  traversing  practically  un- 
developed regions  in  the  southern  part  of 
the  Republic.  Yet  they  report  that  the 
proposed  highway  is  entirely  feasible, 
even  through  this  difficult  region,  and 
that  it  will  open  up  rich  agricultural 
lands  and  water-power  resources. 

Rains    Add    to    Hardships 

Writing  from  San  Jose  in  June,  after 
a  trek  from  that  capital  southeast  to 
the  Panama  frontier  and  return,  D. 
Tucker  Brown,  engineer  of  the  Bureau 
of  Public  Roads  in  charge  of  the  survey, 
reported : 

"  We  have  just  completed  the  hardest 
trip  that  any  of  our  party  has  ever 
undertaken,  including  one  man  who  has 
made  several  trips  to  the  upper  Amazon. 
Every  night  we  went  to  bed  dripping  wet 
and  the  rain  interfered  so  much  with 
building  fires  that  we  had  scarcely  any- 
thing to  eat.  Tigers  came  prowling 
around  the  camp  at  night,  but  unfortu- 
nately they  make  poor  eating;  monkeys 
are  better,  and  we  shot  a  number  for 
food.  The  rivers,  especially  the  Sevegre 
(which  has  tremendous  potentialities  for 
water-power  development)  were  raging 
torrents,  and  we  had  to  fell  trees  in 
order  to  cross.  In  the  vicinity  of  the 
continental  divide,  the  summit  of  which 
exceeds  8,000  feet  in  altitude,  trails  were 
rough  and  rocky,  steep  and  circuitous, 
men  became  too  exhausted  to  mount  or 
dismount,  and  the  horses  fell  frequently. 
Once  on  the  south  side  of  the  divide, 
however,  we  found  the  beautiful  El  Gen- 
eral Valley,  a  rich  and  open  region  still 
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almost  entirely  undeveloped  and  inhab- 
ited chiefly  by  Indians.  Possibilities  for 
agricultural  development  in  this  valley 
are  very  great." 

On  the  route  from  San  Jose  northward 
to  the  Nicaraguan  frontier  the  engineers 
found  more  favorable  topographical  con- 
ditions and  they  anticipate  little  diffi- 
culty in  this  region.  An  aerial  survey 
of  the  entire  section  of  the  inter-Ameri- 
can highway  through  Costa  Rica  has 
been  undertaken  by  the  United  States 
Army  Air  Corps,  with  the  permission  of 
the  Costa  Rican  Government.  These  air 
photographs,  with  the  reconnaissance 
surveys  by  engineers  on  the  ground,  are 
expected  to  permit  of  definite  decisions 
as  to  the  location  of  the  proposed  road. 
Within  another  year  it  is  expected  that 
reconnaissance  surveys  of  all  the  coun- 
tries traversed  by  the  highway  will  have 
been  completed.  Reports  from  Central 
America  indicate  that  Government  au- 
thorities and  leading  citizens  already 
are  discussing  methods  of  financing  the 
initial  sections  of  the  highway.  The 
total  cost  of  the  entire  route  has  been 
tentatively  estimated  at  $50,000,000. 


Effects  of  Drought  Avoided  by 
Keeping  Plants  Dryer  Than  Usual 


Wet  fields  and  marshy  spots  are  often 
the  first  to  show  the  effects  of  dry 
weather.  A  lawn  that  is  sprinkled  every 
day  suffers  more,  if  the  family  goes  on 
vacation  and  neglects  the  sprinkling, 
than  a  near-by  lawn  that  has  had  to  de- 
pend on  rain  for  most  of  its  moisture. 

Last  year's  long  drought  emphasized 
this  in  both  town  and  country.  It  re- 
sults from  the  general  habit  of*  plants  to 
take  life  easy  and  develop  along  lines 
of  least  resistance.  In  a  marsh  or  a  wet 
field  the  surface  moisture  is  almost  al- 
ways adequate,  and  roots  develop  near 
the  surface  because  they  do  not  need  to 
seek  moisture  and  plant  food  in  the  lower 
levels.  Ordinarily  roots  do  not  grow 
well  in  water-logged  soil.  When  the  sur- 
face dries  out,  the  plant  may  be  unable 
to  tap  the  water  in  the  subsoil.  Simi- 
larly the  well-sprinkled  lawn  develops  a 
root  system  just  beneath  the  surface,  and 
if  the  upper  layer  of  soil  dries  the  lawn 
may  soon  look  bare  and  brown. 

In  the  wet  or  marshy  fields  the  remedy 
is,  paradoxically,  to  fight  drought  by 
keeping  the  fields  dryer,  usually  by  drain- 
age which  will  favor  a  deeper  rooting. 
On  the  lawn,  also,  the  remedy  is  to  ap- 
ply less  water— less  frequently  but  more 
water  at  a  time,  enough  to  soak  the  soil 
to  a  depth  of  several  inches.  Then  when 
the  surface  water  evaporates,  the  roots 
of  the  grasses  push  downward  to  tap 
reserves  of  moisture. 
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W.  J.  SPILLMAN  DIES 


Dr.  W.  J.  Spillman,  principal  agricul- 
tural economist,  division  of  farm  manage- 
ment and  costs,  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics,  died  suddenly  on  July  11,  fol- 
lowing an  operation  at  Garfield  Hospital, 
Washington,  D.  C.  He  is  survived  by  his 
wife  and  one  son,  Dr.  Ramsay  Spillman. 

Doctor  Spillman  was  born  in  Lawrence 
County,  Mo.,  in  1863.  He  graduated  with 
the  B.  S.  degree  from  the  University  of 
Missouri  in  1886,  and  received  the  M.  S. 
degree  from  that  university  in  1889  and 
the  degree  of  D.  Sc.  from  Temple  Univer- 
sity, Philadelphia,  Pa.,  in  1890.  Doctor 
Spillman  was  professor  of  agriculture  at 
Washington  State  College,  Pullman,  from 
1894  to  1901.  In  1902  he  entered  the  de- 
partment as  agrostologist  in  charge  of 
grass  and  forage  plant  investigations, 
Bureau  of  Plant  Industry.  Under  his  di- 
rection investigations  in  farm  manage- 
ment and  practice  were  inaugurated  in 
1904.  When,  in  1915,  the  office  of  farm 
management  was  transferred  from  the 
Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  to  the  office 
of  the  Secretary,  he  was  placed  in  charge 
of  it,  a  position  which  he  held  until  1918, 
when  he  resigned  to  become  editor  of  the 
Farm  Journal.  In  1921  Doctor  Spillman 
reentered  the  department  as  consulting 
specialist  in  the  Bureau  of  Markets  and 
Crop  Estimates.  In  1924  he  was  desig- 
nated as  agricultural  economist  in  the 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  and  in 
1928  as  principal  agricultural  economist. 

Doctor  Spillman  received  world-wide 
recognition  for  his  work  in  developing 
the  economics  of  farm  management.  He 
discovered,  in  1920,  the  mathematical 
form  of  the  law  of  diminishing  returns 
with  relation  to  the  results  of  the  use  of 
fertilizers  on  farms.  Just  before  his 
death  he  had  completed  a  means  of  solv- 
ing arithmetically  for  several  variables 
the  exponential  yield  curve  or  law  of 
biological  growth. 

Doctor  Spillman  was  the  author  of 
Farm  Grasses  of  the  United  States,  Faxm 
Science,  an  introduction  to  agricultural 
science,  Farm  Management,  Law  of  Di- 
minishing Returns,  and  Balancing  the 
Farm  Output.  He  was  a  contributor  to 
popular  and  scientific  journals  and  was 
author  and  co-author  of  many  Govern- 
ment bulletins.  He  was  a  fellow  of  the 
American  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Science,  a  member  of  the  Society 
for  the  Promotion  of  Agricultural  Sci- 
ence, the  National  Academy  of  Sciences, 
and  the  American  Society  of  Agronomy, 
and  a  past  president  of  the  American 
Farm  Economics  Association.  He  was  a 
member  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa,  Phi  Delta 
Theta,  and  Alpha  Zeta. 

In  commenting  on  Doctor  Spillman's 
death,  C.  W.  Kitchen,  acting  chief  of  the 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,  said : 
"  Doctor  Spillman's  death  is  a  real  loss 
to  this  bureau.  He  will  be  remembered 
and  esteemed  for  a  long  time,  not  only 
as  a  pioneer  in  agricultural  economics 
and  particularly  in  farm  management, 
but  also  as  an  inspiring  friend  and  able 
counselor  to  many  of  our  research  work- 
ers. His  pioneering  did  not  end  when 
the  field  to  which  he  contributed  so  much 
in  its  beginning  became  one  of  the  major 
fields  of  agricultural  research.  He  never 
lost  the  faculty  of  taking  up  new  prob- 
lems with  the  enthusiasm  of  youth  and 
of  the  pioneer.     He  did  this  with  a  rare 


combination  of  ability  for  mathematical 
exactness  and  for  vivid  illustration  of 
his  thoughts  in  writing  and  on  the  plat- 
form. Some  of  his  work  was  left  un- 
finished. Fortunately,  however,  he  was 
able  to  bring  his  recent  investigations 
so  near  to  completion  that  it  probably 
will  be  possible  to  publish  the  more  im- 
portant results  substantially  in  the  form 
in  which  he  left  them." 


Department  Chemist  Aids  in  Work 
on  International  Vitamin  Usage 

Dr.  E.  M.  Nelson,  senior  chemist  of  the 
protein  and  nutrition  division,  Bureau  of 
Chemistry  and  Soils,  recently  assisted  in 
formulating  suggestions  for  the  standard- 
ization of  cod-liver  oil  for  vitamin  A  and 
D  activity.  These  suggestions  were  sub- 
mitted for  consideration  at  the  vitamin 
conference  held  recently  by  the  health 
organization  of  the  League  of  Nations  in 
London,   England. 

Doctor  Nelson,  who  is  a  member  of  the 
committee  of  revision  of  the  pharma- 
copoeia of  the  United  States,  was  also 
appointed  to  a  special  committee  of  seven 
to  prepare  suggestions  on  vitamin  usage 
for  discussion  at  the  international  meet- 
ing. 

Among  the  subjects  upon  which  sug- 
gestions were  prepared  for  the  purpose 
of  reaching  international  agreement  on 
vitamin  research  and  usage,  Doctor  Nel- 
son mentions  the  following:  Criteria  for 
judging  the  onset  of  rickets;  carotin  as 
a  standard  for  vitamin  A  assay ;  the 
vitamin  B  supplement  to  the  vitamin  A 
low  diet;  vitamin  methods  for  concen- 
trates ;  a  standard  method  for  purifying 
proteins ;  adoption  of  a  standard  cod- 
liver  oil ;  criteria  for  judging  the  develop- 
ment of  vitamin  A  malnutrition ;  colori- 
metric  method  for  vitamin  A  assay ;  and 
viosterol  as  a  standard  for  vitamin  D. 


BY  THE  LIGHT  OF  THE  MUSHROOM 


A  striking  phenomenon  shown  by  cer- 
tain fungi  is  luminosity  or  phosphores- 
cence, according  to  Vera  K.  Charles, 
pathologist  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  In- 
dustry, and  an  Australian  species  of 
mushrooms  is  said  to  give  out  such  a 
clear,  emerald-green  light  that  it  is  pos- 
sible to  read  by  it. 

The  phosphorescence  sometimes  no- 
ticed in  dead  wood  is  caused  by  the 
underground  or  vegetative  part  of  the 
mushrooms,  which  often  gives  off  a 
bright  glow  that  may  be  seen  from  some 
distance.  Phosphorescence  is  also  some- 
times shown  by  the  mushroom  itself,  as 
in  the  cases  of  Clitoci/be  illudens,  com- 
monly known  as  jack-o'-lantern,  and 
Parvus  stijpiicus,  a  very  common  species. 
Phosphorescence  in  mushrooms  has  been 
the  basis  in  some  countries  for  fairy 
stories  and  superstitions  about  ghosts. 


In  the  South  fall-sown  oats  have  sev- 
eral advantages  over  spring-sown  oats. 
They  provide  a  winter  cover,  binding  the 
soil  and  checking  erosion.  They  can  be 
pastured  somewhat  during  the  winter 
and  still  yield  a  fair  crop  of  grain  or 
forage  in  the  spring.  They  fit  well  into 
rotations  with  corn  and  other  row  crops, 
occupying  the  land  when  these  crops  are 
out  of  the  way. 
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Largest  Forest  Ranger  District 

Claimed  by  Territory  of  Alaska 


The  United  States  forest  ranger  at 
Juneau,  Alaska,  is  manager  of  an  "  es- 
tate "  more  than  seven-eighths  as  large 
as  the  State  of  Massachusetts. 

Although  ranger  districts  in  national 
forests  in  thickly  settled  States  may  con- 
tain as  little  as  25,000  acres,  the  ranger 
at  Juneau  must  look  after  4,549,000  acres 
in  the  Tongass  National  Forest.  In  pa- 
trolling his  district,  the  ranger  travels 
mainly  by  motor  boat  because  of  the 
many  inlets  and  straits  where  the  timber 
comes  down  to  the  water's  edge.  Hence 
the  term  "  seagoing  rangers  "  applied  to 
the  forest  officers  in  Alaska. 

In  the  States  the  largest  ranger  dis- 
trict is  the  Big  Pine  in  the  Inyo  National 
Forest,  Calif.,  where  the  ranger  looks 
after  the  protection  and  management  for 
continuous  production  of  timber,  forage, 
wild  life,  recreation,  and  watershed 
values  on  924,845  acres.  Incidentally, 
there  are  32,000  head  of  sheep  and  cattle 
grazing  in  the  California  ranger  district, 
while  the  Alaska  ranger  claims  to  "  go 
him  one  better "  with  a  few  thousand 
head  Of  moose,  deer,  mountain  goats,  and 
bear. 

Other  ranger  districts  in  the  Tongass 
National  Forest  in  Alaska  vary  from  one 
to  four  million  acres.  In  the  Chugach, 
northernmost  of  all  the  national  forests, 
a  ranger  takes  care  of  3,000,000  acres. 


DROUGHT  SERIOUS  FOR  WATERFOWL 


The  serious  decrease  in  the  numbers  of 
ducks  noted  throughout  the  United  States 
in  the  shooting  season  of  1930-31  has 
caused  general  alarm  among  sportsmen, 
conservationists,  and  others,  says  the 
Biological  Survey.  For  several  years 
drought  conditions  in  the  breeding  season 
of  the  birds  have  been  unfavorable  in 
the  Northern  Plains  States  and  the 
Prairie  Provinces  of  Canada,  and  the 
Biological  Survey  is  cooperating  with 
Provincial  and  Dominion  officials  in  Can- 
ada in  studying  conditions  in  the  heart 
of  the  breeding  range  of  some  of  our 
most  important  species  of  ducks.  Pre- 
liminary results  of  the  study  indicate 
that  this  year's  hatch  of  waterfowl  will 
be  the  smallest  on  record. 

Canadian  officials  reported  recently 
that  conditions  in  southern  Alberta  and 
Saskatchewan  and  parts  of  Manitoba  are 
even  less  favorable  for  the  breeding  of 
wild  fowl  than  they  were  last  year.  Re- 
cent rains  in  these  areas  can  have  no  effect 
on  this  year's  hatch  of  young  ducks, 
because  the  peak  of  the  breeding  season 
had  passed  before  the  drought  broke. 

The  serious  drought  conditions  in  the 
breeding  grounds  of  the  birds  in  the 
spring  and  early  summer  this  year  ac- 
centuated the  critical  conditions  facing 
the  waterfowl.  Concern  for  the  safety 
of  the  birds  is  increased  by  announce- 
ment from  the  Weather  Bureau  that  the 
extreme  moisture  deficiency  experienced 
in  1930  followed  similar  conditions  in 
the  Northwest  dating  back  to  1922. 

Early  this  year  Secretary  Hyde,  recog- 
nizing the  need  for  additional  protection 
for  wild  fowl,  authorized  amendments  to 
the  regulations  under  the  migratory-bird 


TO  HOLD  OUR  LEAD  IN  COTTON 


Department   and    the    State    Colleges    of    Agriculture    Plan    to   Enlarge    and    Coordinate   Their 
Research    on   Cotton   Says    Secretary    Hyde 


Cotton  is  our  greatest  export  crop. 
We  may  be  able  to  hold  production  of 
many  crops  on  substantially  a  domestic 
basis.  This  is  not  possible  with  cotton. 
While  we  are  not  forgetting  the  neces- 
sity of  planning  cotton  production  to 
meet  the  demands  of  the  world  market, 
this  administration  is  also  alive  to  the 
dire  need  of  improving  the  quality  of  our 
crop  and  reducing  production  costs.  We 
must  reduce  costs  if  we  are  to  hold 
our  dominant  position  in  the  world  mar- 
ket for  this,  the  world's  most  useful  fiber. 
The  cotton  growers  of  America  are  face 
to  face  with  the  long-time,  but  acute, 
problem    of   meeting    world    competition. 

Our  cotton  exports  have  barely  held 
their  own  during  the  past  20  years. 
Yet  during  this  period  world  consump- 
tion of  cotton  outside  of  the  United 
States  has  gone  up  more  than  50  per  cent. 
This  expanded  demand  abroad  has  been 
supplied  by  foreign  growers,  and  only  our 
greatly  increased  domestic  consumption 
has  enabled  the  cotton  farmer  to  fare  as 
well  as  he  has. 

During  this  period  in  which  we  have 
been  slipping  backward  in  world  stand- 
ing, production  costs  in  this  country  have 
increased  and  quality  has  gone  down. 
Our  yield  per  acre,  which,  20  years  ago, 
was  around  190  pounds,  is  now  but  little 
over  150  pounds.  This  is  not  due  mainly 
to  growing  of  cotton  on  lower-yielding 
areas  of  the  Southwest.  The  yields  have 
shown  the  sharpest  decline  in  the  cotton 
States  of  the  old  South. 

Neither  the  South  nor  the  Nation  as 
a  whole  can  afford  to  stand  by  compla- 
cently and  watch  the  cotton  industry  suf- 
fer avoidable  decadence.  Cotton  is  not 
only  the  key  means  of  livelihood  for  the 
Southern  States;  it  serves  in  no  small 
degree  to  keep  the  wheels  of  industry 
turning  in  other  parts  of  the  country. 


treaty  act.  These  amendments  will  re- 
duce the  open  seasons  on  waterfowl  by 
two  weeks  the  coming  fall  and  winter. 
He  also  adopted  other  restrictions  to  re- 
duce the  annual  kill  of  wild  fowl,  includ- 
ing a  reduction  in  the  number  of  live- 
goose  decoys  that  may  be  used  at  gun- 
ning stands. 

The  Biological  Survey  has  been  observ- 
ing the  drought  conditions  in  the  breed- 
ing grounds  of  the  wild  fowl,  particularly 
in  the  Plains  States  and  Prairie  Prov- 
inces. A  large  part  of  the  wild  fowl  that 
spend  the  fall  and  winter  months  in  the 
United  States  come  from  these  areas. 


The  snowshoe  rabbit,  which  has  a  meau 
habit  when  pressed  for  food  in  early 
spring  of  nipping  the  buds  from  pine 
seedlings,  either  stunting  these  little  coni- 
fers or  eventually  killing  them,  is  being 
studied  by  the  Lake  States  Forest  Ex- 
periment Station,  as  well  as  by  State  in- 
vestigators. Complete  information  as  to 
the  movements  of  these  rabbits  in  the 
wild  state  will  be  used  in  determining 
what  forest-protection  measures  must  be 
t:iken  against  them. 


For  these  reasons  we  plan  to  enlarge 
and  coordinate  our  research  for  cotton. 
This  means  collective  planning,  collective 
thinking,  and  collective  working  upon  the 
supply-and-demand  problems,  the  produc- 
tion problems,  and  the  multitude  of  prob- 
lems connected  with  the  economic  dis- 
tribution and  marketing  of  the  crop.  We 
hope  to  head  this  collective  work  up  in  a 
small  committee  within  the  Department 
of  Agriculture. 

Progress  will  be  made  more  surely  and 
more  soundly  if  back  of  this  program 
there  is  a  growing,  coherent,  unified  body 
of  scientific  research — research  that  fav- 
orably affects  prices,  marketing  proc- 
esses, and  production  costs.  The  depart- 
ment and  the  several  State  colleges  al- 
ready have  an  impressive  body  of  knowl- 
edge of  cotton  and  cotton  farming.  Our 
present  aim  is  to  correlate  it,  analyze  it, 
and  follow  through  with  further  research 
along  lines  which  that  correlation  will 
inevitably  point  out.  This  should  de- 
velop a  program  of  lasting  value. 

The  field  of  research  in  cotton  is  vast. 
Federal  and  State  authorities  are  at  this 
minute  carrying  on  studies  in  some  300 
research  projects  and  subprojects.  This 
department  has  published,  as  a  result  of 
its  own  research,  223  bulletins,  leaflets, 
or  articles  on  cotton  problems.  Dur- 
ing 1928  and  1929  alone  the  State  experi- 
ment station  publications  on  cotton  num- 
bered 80. 

Eight  of  our  eleven  bureaus  are  en- 
gaged in  research  on  cotton.  The  econo- 
mist, the  plant  breeder,  the  soils  expert, 
the  chemist,  the  engineer,  the  entomolo- 
gist, the  livestock  man,  the  home  econo- 
mist, and  the  meteorologist — all  have 
something  to  contribute.  And  each  one, 
as  he  plans,  develops,  and  completes  his 
contribution,  must  be  aware  of  the  work 
his  fellows  are  doing,  not  only  in  Wash- 
ington but  throughout  the  land.  Correla- 
tion of  all  this  research,  therefore,  is  not 
only  desirable,  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
in  order  to  prevent  waste  of  public  funds 
and  to  achieve  progress  toward  our  goal. 

In  planning  this  concerted,  many-sided 
attack  on  cotton  costs  the  mere  assem- 
bling and  analyzing  of  the  experimental 
results  so  far  obtained  will  no  doubt 
bring  to  light  important  principles  not 
yet  generally  known.  This  will  include 
not  only  what  has  been  learned  in  labora- 
tory and  field  station,  but  also  what 
growers  themselves  learned  in  the  rugged 
school  of  hard  knocks.  It  is  a  notable 
thing  in  American  agriculture  that  many 
of  the  more  imaginative  and  far-reaching 
innovations  in  crop  production  have  been 
initiated  by  the  men  out  on  the  land. 
Farm  practices  are  important. 

This  correlation  of  all  our  efforts,  Fed- 
eral and  State,  is  planned,  first,  because 
all  the  accumulated  results  should  be 
brought  together  and  studied  as  a  whole ; 
and  second,  because  no  production  prob- 
lem can  be  separated  from  the  purely 
human  problem  of  making  a  decent  liv- 
ing which  presses  upon  the  producer. — 
(Prepared  by  Secretary  Hyde  -for  the 
August  Country  Gentleman.) 
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e.  f.  McCarthy  resigns 

E.  F.  McCarthy,  director  of  the  Central 
States  Forest  Experiment  Station,  will  resign 
on  September  1  to  become  professor  of  silvi- 
culture at  the  New  York  State  College  of 
Forestry.  Mr.  McCarthy  has  been  director  of 
this  station  since  its  establishment  in  1927, 
being  transferred  to  that  position  from  the 
Appalachian  Forest  Experiment  Station, 
where  he  served  for  six  years  as  silvieulturist. 
He  previously  taught  in  the  New  York  State 
Colleee  of  Forestry  and  at  one  time  was  in 
charge  of  its  ranger  training  school  at  Wan- 
akena,  N.  Y. 


KATHARINE  A.  SMITH 

Editor,  The  Official  Record 


CIVIL-SERVICE  EXAMINATIONS 

ASSOCIATE  SUPERVISOR  (HOME  ECO- 
NOMICS) (S3.200  a  year)  ;  HOME  EXTENSION 
AGENT  ($2,600  a  year). — To  fill  vacancies  in 
the  Indian  Service.  Competitors  will  not  be 
required  to  report  for  examination  at  any 
place,  but  will  be  rated  on  their  education, 
experience,  and  fitness.  Applicants  must  have 
been  graduated  with  a  bachelor's  degree  from 
a  college  or  university  of  recognized  standing, 
majoring  in  home  economics.  As  a  pre- 
requisite for  the  position  of  associate  super- 
visor (home  economics),  the  subject  of  home 
economics  must  have  been  studied  from  the 
teaching  point  of  view.  Certain  specified 
experience  is  also  required. 

CITY  PLANNER  ($4,600  a  year). — To  fill 
vacancies  under  the  National  Capital  Park 
and  Planning  Commission.  Washington,  D.  C. 
Competitors  will  not  be  required  to  report  for 
examination  at  any  place,  but  will  he  rated 
on  their  education  and  experience,  and  on 
their  published  writings,  reports,  or  a  thesis. 
Applicants  must  have  been  graduated  from  a 
college  or  university  of  recognized  standing, 
with  major  work  in  architecture,  civil  engineer- 
ing, or  landscape  architecture ;  and  must  have 


at    least    two    years  _  experience  _ 


in    city 


planning.     Certain     additional     experience    is 
also   required. 

Applications  for  these  positions  must  oe  on 
■file  xcith  the  Civil  Service  Commission, 
Washington,  D.  C,  not  later  than  August  Ik, 
1931. 


Holland  Official  Inspects 

U.  S.  Soil  Survey  Methods 


Dr  H.  J.  Hardon,  of  Apeldoorn,  Holland, 
svho  has  recently  been  appointed  to  conduct 
the  soil  science  work  for  his  Government  at 
Buitenzorg.  Java,  recently  accompanied  Dr. 
Curtis  F.  Marbut,  Chief  of  Soil  Survey  of 
the  department,  on  an  inspection  tour  of 
soils  in  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  and  New 
York. 

Doctor  Hardon.  after  familiarizing  himself 
with  the  field  methods  used  by  the  Bureau 
of  Chemistry  and  Soils  in  the  classification, 
mapping,  and  description  of  soil  types,  will 
spend  several  weeks  studying  the  laboratory 
methods  employed  by  the  soil-investigations 
unit  of  that  bureau. 


PERSONNEL  AND  BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION 

Amending    P.   B.    A.    Circular    138,    Style   and    Make-np    »f 
Executive    Orderi    and    Proclamation* 

P.   B.    A.    Circular   177    (July  6,   1931). — 

Attention  is  invited  to  Executive  Order  5658 
of  June  24.  1931.  Form.  Style,  and  Safe- 
guarding of  Executive  Orders  and  Proclama- 
tions, as  follows  :  "  For  the  purpose  of  secur- 
ing greater  uniformity  in  the  form  and  style 
and  for  the  better  safeguarding  of  the  texts 
of  Executive  orders  and  proclamations, 
Executive  Order  5220  of  November  8,  1929, 
Uniform  Stvle  and  Safeguarding  of  Pro- 
clamations and  Executive  Orders,  is  hereby 
rescinded  and  superseded  by  the  following 
regulations. 

"  1.  The  draft  Executive  orders  and  pro- 
clamations    shall     be     prepared     as     follows : 

(a)  Punctuation,  capitalization,  orthography, 
and  other  matters  of  style  shall  conform 
to  the  most  recent  edition  of  the  Style 
Manual    of    the    Government    Printing    Office ; 

(b)  The  spelling  of  geographic  names  shall 
conform  to  the  most  recent  decisions  of  the 
United  States  Geographic  Board  (see  Execu- 
tive Orders  27-A  of  September  4,  1890.  and 
399  of  January  23,  1906)  ;  (c)  Descriptions 
of  tracts  of  lands  shall  conform,  so  far  as 
practicable,  with  the  most  recent  edition  of 
the  Specifications  for  Descriptions  of  Tracts 
of  Land  for  Use  in  Executive  Orders  and  Pro- 
clamations prepared  bv  the  Board  of  Surveys 
and  Maps  of  the  Federal  Government;  (d)  A 
suitable  title  shall  be  provided;  (e)  The  type- 
written drafts  shall  be  double-spaced,  on  paper 
8  by  12%  inches,  and  shall  have  a  left-hand 
margin  of  2  inches. 

"  2.  The  draft  Executive  orders  and  proc- 
lamations shall  be  forwarded  in  quadruplicate 
to  the  Department  of  State.  That  depart- 
ment shall  review  them  and,  upon  its  being 
ascertained  that  they  conform  with  the  above 
specifications,  shall  transmit  the  original  and 
one  additional  copy  to  the  President. 

"  3.  The  Department  of  State  shall  have 
custody  of  the  signed  originals  of  all  Execu- 
tive orders  and  proclamations  and  shall  super- 
vise their  publication." 


U.  S.  Standards  for  Raspberries  and  for 
Northern  Grown  Onions  (1931)  are  defined  in 
two  recent  mimeographed  releases  of  the 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics, 


NOON  NETWORK  PROGRAMS 


Schedule  of  Speakers  and  Their  Sub- 
jects and  Dates  for  the  Broadcast  Week 
Beginning  Monday,  August  10. 


NEW  HOME  ECONOMICS  EDITOR 

Miss  Ethel  M.  Smith,  of  Illinois.  has,  re- 
cently been  appointed  editor  of  publications 
for  the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics.  Miss 
Smith  was  formerly  editor  of  publications  for 
the  Bureau  of  Fisheries,  Bureau  of  Foreign 
and  Domestic  Commerce,  and  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics.  As  assistant  to  the  statis- 
tician in  charge  of  the  unemployment  census, 
from  which  position  she  came  to  the  Bureau 
of  Home  Economics,  she  edited  the  unem- 
ployment bulletins  of  the  Census  Bureau.  In 
addition  to  her  Government  editorial  work. 
Miss  Smith  has  been  prominently  identified 
vrith  many  of  the  progressive  movements  for 
women  in  industry.  She  has  served  as  leg- 
islative secretary  and  director  of  press  serv- 
ice for  the  National  Women's  Trade  Union 
League  and  the  National  Federation  of  Fed- 
eral Employees,  and  has  made  special  studies 
on  the  economic  and  industrial  problems  of 
women.      

FOOD  OFFICIALS  TO  MEET  IN  INDIANA 

The  thirty-fifth  annual  conference  of  the 
Association  of  Dairy,  Food,  and  Drug  Officials 
of  the  United  States  will  be  held,  September 
1  to  4,  at  West  Baden  Springs.  Ind..  according 
to  an  announcement  recently  received  from 
W.  C.  Geagley,  secretary-treasurer  of  the  asso- 
ciation. The  department  is  represented  on 
the  executive  committee  of  the  association  by 
W.  S.  Frisbie,  in  charge  of  cooperation,  Food 
and  Drug  Administration. 


The  network  radio  programs  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  and  Federal  Farm  Board 
are  broadcast  through  National  Broadcasting 
Co.  stations  at  12.55  to  1.10  p.  m.,  eastern 
standard  time  ;  12.15  to  1  p.  m.,  Pacific  stand- 
ard time. 

Monday,    August    10 

Western    Farm    and    Home    Hour 

The  Grain  Market  Situation. — Frank  L. 
Lyons,   associate  marketing  specialist. 

The  Week  With  the  Farm  Board. — Dis- 
patch from  the  Federal  Farm  Board,  read 
by  R.  H.  Lamb,  western  program  director. 

Tth  Forest  Ranger,  the  Stockman,  and 
the  Weather. — Prepared  by  R.  H.  Rutledge, 
Forest  Service.  Ogden,  Utah ;  delivered  by 
speaker  from  Region  5. 

Tuesday,    August    11 
National  Farm  and  Home  Hour 

August  Crop  Report. — Federal  Crop  Re- 
porting Board. 

Western  Farm  and  Home  Hour 

The  Egg  and  Poultry  Markets  Situa- 
tion.— Frank  H.  McCampbell,  associate  mar- 
keting  specialist. 

The  Structure  of  the  Atmosphere. — 
Maj.    E.    H.    Bowie,    chief    forecaster. 

Wednesday,    August    12 

National  Farm  and  Home  Hour 

Crop  and  Weather  News. — Morse  Salis- 
bury,  Chief,   Radio   Service. 

Progress  in  Blister-Rust  Control. — Dr. 
S.  B.  Detwiler,  principal  pathologist. 

Progress  in  Citrus  Canker  and  Phony 
Peach  Control. — Dr.  Karl  F.  Kellerman,  As- 
sociate  Chief,  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry. 

Western  Farm   and   Home    Hour 

Demand  for  Western  Beef. — W.  E.  Schnei- 
der,   associate  marketing   specialist. 

With  Western  Farmers. — R.  H.  Lamb. 

Choosing  and  Using  Synthetic  Fabrics. — 
Prepared  by  Mrs.  Lutie  H.  Fryer.  University 
of  Utah  ;  delivered  by  Miss  Jean  M.  Stewart, 
home  economist. 

Thursday,    August    13 

National  Farm   and   Home   Hour 

The  Household  Calendar. — Mrs.  Rowena 
Schmidt    Carpenter,    home    economist. 

The  August  Hog  Market  Situation. — C. 
A.    Burmeister,    senior   agricultural   economist. 

Western  Farm  and  Home  Hour 

With   Western   Farmers. — R.    H.    Lamb. 

Current  Features  in  Food  and  Drug  Con- 
trol.-— W.  W.  Vincent,  chief,  western  distr.ct, 
Food  and  Drug  Administration. 

Friday,  August  14 
National  Farm  and  Home   Hour 

The  Farm  Business  Library. — M.  S.  Eisen- 
hower,  Director   of    Information,   U.S.D.A. 

The  Week  with  the  Farm  Board.— Edear 
Markham,  assistant  to  the  chairman,  Federal 
Farm  Board. 

Second  Farm  Board  speaker  to  be  an- 
nounced. 

Western   Farm   and   Home   Hour 

On  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Markets. — Carl 
J.   Hansen,    associate   marketing   specialist. 

With   Western   Farmers. — R.    H.    Lamb. 

The  Western  Homemakers'  Calendar. — 
Miss    Jean    M.    Stewart,    home    economist. 

National  Farm  and  Home  Hour  Stations 

WJZ,  New  York;  WJR,  Detroit;  KWK.  St. 
Louis ;  KSTP.  St.  Paul ;  WRVA,  Richmond  ; 
KPRC.  Houston  :  W.TAX.  Jacksonville  ;  WHAS, 
Louisville  :  WMC.  Memphis  ;  WJDX,  Jackson  ; 
KVOO.  Tulsa ;  WKY.  Oklahoma  City ;  WRC, 
Washington ;  WDAF.  Kansas  City ;  WBZ, 
Springfield :  WBZA.  Boston :  WHAM.  Roch- 
ester :    WREN,    Lawrence ;    WEBC,    Superior- 
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Duluth;  WIOD,  Miami  Beach;  WSM,  Nash- 
ville ;  WSB,  Atlanta ;  WSMB,  New  Orleans ; 
WOAI,  San  Antonio ;  WOW,  Omaha  ;  KDKA, 
Pittsburgh  ;  WAPI,  Birmingham  ;  KTHS,  Hot 
Springs  ;  KFAB,  Lincoln  ;  WLW,  Cincinnati ; 
WPTF,  Raleigh  ;  WBAL,  Baltimore ;  WHO, 
Des  Moines  ;  WOC,  Davenport ;  KOA,  Denver  ; 
WFLA,  Clearwater;  WSUN,  St.  Petersburg; 
KGAR,  Cleveland;  WDAY,  Fargo;  KFYR, 
Bismarck;    KFKX,    Chicago;    WFAA,    Dallas. 

Western   Farm   and   Home   Hour  Stations 

KGO,  Oakland ;  KGW,  Portland ;  KOMO, 
Seattle  ;  KHQ,  Spokane  ;  KECA,  Los  Angeles  ; 
KSI,  Salt  Lake  City  ;  KFSD,  San  Diego, 
and   KTAR,    Phoenix. 

Western  Farm  and  Home  Hour  stations  and 
WTMJ,  Milwaukee  and  KFI,  Los  Angeles,  and 
Home   Hour  on   Saturday. 


EXPERIMENT-STATION  PUBLICATIONS 


The  library  of  the  Office  of  Experiment  Sta- 
tions maintains,  but  for  library  purposes  only, 
a  complete  file  of  all  the  publications  issued  by 
the  State  experiment  stations.  It  has  recently 
received  the  following  new  State  publications. 

(This  department  has  none  of  these  State  pub- 
lications for  distribution,  but  usually  they  may 
be  obtained  from  the  stations  issuing  them.  For 
convenience  in  writing  to  a  station,  the  postal 
address  point  where  the  station  is  located  in  the 
State  is  given  at  the  end  of  each  of  the  entries 
below.) 

Three-year  study  of  farm  management  and 
incomes  in  a  typical  upland  section  of 
Arkansas.  J.  A.  Dickey.  (Arkansas  Sta. 
Bui.  262,  58  pp.,  8  figs.  May,  1931.)  Fay- 
ette ville. 

The  peanut  crop  in  Arkansas.  C.  K.  McClel- 
land. (Arkansas  Sta.  Bui.  263,  15  pp. 
June,  1931.)      Fayetteville. 

Life-history  studies  of  the  Wyoming  ground 
squirrel  (Citellus  elegans  elegants)  in  Col- 
orado. W.  L.  Burnett.  (Colorado  Sta.  Bui. 
373,  23  pp.,  7  figs.  Apr.,  1931.)  Fort 
Collins. 

Diseases  of  watermelons  in  Florida.  M.  M. 
Walker  and  G.  F.  Weber.  (Florida  Sta. 
Bui.  225,  52  pp.,  30  figs.  Feb.,  1931.) 
Gainesville. 

Citrus  propagation.  A.  F.  Camp.  (Florida 
Sta.  Bui.  227,  48  pp.,  29  figs.  Apr.,  1931.) 
Gainesville. 

Georgia  Mountain  Experiment  Station.  H.  P. 
Stuckey.  (Georgia  Sta.  Circ.  92,  8  pp.,  5 
figs.     June,  1931.)      Experiment. 

Report  of  the  seed  commissioner  for  the 
biennium  1929-30.  R.  S.  Bristol.  (Idaho 
Sta.  Circ.  63,  12  pp.     Mar.,  1931.)      Moscow. 

Commercial  feeding  stuffs.  H.  R.  Kraybill  et 
al.  (Indiana  Sta.  Circ.  181,  39  pp.,  1  fig. 
Apr.,  1931.)      La  Fayette. 

Residual  effects  of  fruit  thinning  with  the 
Lombard  plum.  J.  H.  Waring.  (Michigan 
Sta.  Tech.  Bui.  112,  36  pp.,  15  figs.  May, 
1931.)      East  Lansing. 

Fertilizers  and  soils  in  relation  to  Concord 
grapes  in  southwestern  Michigan.  N.  L. 
Partridge  and  J.  O.  Veatch.  (Michigan  Sta. 
Tech.  Bui.  114,  42  pp.,  7  figs.,  1  map.  June, 
1931.)      East  Lansing. 

The  fruiting  habit  of  the  peach  as  influenced 
by  pruning  practices.  R.  E.  Marshall. 
(Michigan  Sta.  Tech.  Bui.  116,  58  pp.,  26 
figs.     May,  1931.)     East  Lansing. 

Hardv  perennials  for  landscape  planting  in 
Michigan.  C.  P.  Halligan.  (Michigan  Sta. 
Circ.  136,  78  pp.,  51  figs.  May,  1931.) 
East  Lansing. 

Pests  of  apple   and  pear  in   Michigan.      R.    H. 
Pettit  and  R.  Hutson.      (Michigan  Sta.  Circ. 
137,    63    pp.,    60    figs.     May,    1931.)      East 
Lansing. 
Silo  filling  methods  and  costs.     M.   M.   Jones 
and  D.  1).  Smith.      (Missouri  Sta.  Bui.  303, 
32   pp.,   15   figs.     May.    1931.)      Columbia. 
Investigations   relative   to    the   use    of   nitrog- 
enous  plant   foods,    1913-1927.      J.    G.    Lip- 
man,  A.  W.  Blair,  and  A.  L.  Prince.      (New 
Jersey  Stas.  Bui.  519,  46  pp.,  8  figs.     Mar., 
1931.)      New    Brunswick. 
State   laws   concerning   the   sale  of  seeds  and 
legume  inoculants.     J.  G.  Fiske.      (New  Jer- 
sey   Stas.    Circ.    248,    15    pp.,    1    fig.     June, 
1931.)      New  Brunswick. 
Studies     of     the     genus     Delphinium.     E.     I. 
Wilde.      (New    York   Cornell    Sta.    Bui.    519, 
107  pp.,  19  figs.     Apr.,   1931.)      Ithaca. 
The   sociology   of   a   village   and   the   surround- 
ing   territory.      B.    L.    Melvin.      (New    York 
Cornell    Sta.    Bui.    523,     138    pp.,    25    figs. 
May,  1931.)      Ithaca. 
A.   survey   of   some   public   produce   markets   in 
up-state  New   York.     F.   P.   Weaver.      (New 


Articles  and  Written  Addresses  By  Department  People  in  Outside  Publications 


Agricultural  Economics 

Bean,  L.  H. — More  evidence  that  business  has 
turned  the  corner.  Sales  Managt.,  June  20, 
1931,  p.   460. 

Park,  J.  W. — Pecan  crop  of  increasing  im- 
portance. Peanut  Jour.,  February,  1931, 
p.   29. 

Animal    Industry 

Bartilson,    T.    H. — How    many    pigs    get    to 

market.     Farm  and  Ranch,  vol.  50,  No.  27, 

p.   21,   July   4,    1931. 
Jull,     M.     A. — Progressive     poultry     raising. 

Chicago,   Armour's  Livestock  Bureau,   1931, 

pp.  222. 
Maksden,  J.  S—  How  to  brood  and  feed  turkey 

poults.     Turkey  World,  vol.  6,  No.  1,  pp.  10, 

11,  58,  59,  64,  May,  1931. 

Biological   Survey 

Couch,  L.  K. — Proper  garbage  disposal  an 
aid  to  rat  control.  Munic.  Sanit.  Mag., 
N.  Y.  City,  illus.,  June,  1931,  pp.  279- 
281. 

Goldman,  E.  A. — Two  new  desert  foxes. 
Jour.  Washington  Acad.  Sci.,  vol.  21,  No. 
11,    pp.    249-251,    June    4,    1931. 

Hamm,  A.  S. — Predatory  animal  and  rodent 
control.  Voice  of  the  Sportsman,  vol.  1,  No. 
2,    pp.    12,    26,    28,    July,    1931. 

Jewett,  S.  G. — Oregon's  pronghorned  ante- 
lope. Parks  &  Recreation,  vol.  14,  No.  10, 
pp.  591-594,  illus.,  June,  1931. 

Chemistry  and  Soils 

Dillet,   J.   R.,   and   Edwards,   W.    L. — A   15,- 

000-pound    booster    gas    compressor.     Mech. 

Engin.,   vol.   53,    No.    7,   pp.    511-513,   July, 

1931. 
Hill,    J.    R.,    and    Adams,    J.    R. — The    am- 
monium  carbonate   treatment  of   polyhalite. 

Indus.    Engin.     Chem.,    vol.    23,    No.    7,    p. 

658,  June,   1931. 
Jacob.,   K.   D.,   Beeson,   K.   C,   Rader,   L.    F., 

jr.,    and    Ross,    W.    H. — The    solubility    of 

phosphates    in    neutral    ammonium    citrate 

solution.     Jour.  Assoc.  Off.  Agr.  Chem.,  vol. 

14,  No.  2,  pp.  263-283.  May.   1931. 
McCall,     A.     G. — The     development     of     soil 

science.     Agr.  Hist.,  vol.  5,  No.  2,  pp.  43— 

56,  April,  1931. 
Soils    and    fertilizers.       Ann.     Survey 

Amer.    Chem.,  vol.   5,    chapter  25,   pp.   383- 

397,  1930. 
Ross,   W.   H.,   and   Jacob,  K.   D.— Report   on 

phosphoric    acid.       Jour.    Assoc.    Off.    Agr. 

Chem.,    vol.    14,    No.    2,    pp.    182-196,    May, 

1931. 


York  Cornell  Sta.  Bui.  525,  149  pp.,  35  figs. 
June,  1931.)      Ithaca. 

Factors  affecting  the  quality  of  commercial 
canning  peas.  C.  B.  Sayre,  J.  J.  Willaman, 
and  Z.  I.  Kertesz.  (New  York  State  Sta. 
Tech.  Bui.  176,  76  pp.  8  figs.  Mar.,  1931.) 
Geneva. 

Rations  for  fattening  hogs  on  soybean  forage. 
E.  G.  Godbey.  (South  Carolina  Sta.  Bui. 
274,  15  pp.,  2  figs.  June,  1931.)  Clem- 
son  College. 

The  Bimonthly  Bulletin.  (Ohio  Sta.  Bimo. 
Bui.  151,  pp.  121-152,  5  figs.  July-Aug., 
1931.)      Wooster. 

Barlev  production  in  South  Dakota.  K.  II. 
Klages.  (South  Dakota  Sta.  Bui.  256,  40 
pp.,  11  figs.      Dec,   1930.)      Brookings. 

Soft-curd  milk.  R.  L.  Hill.  (Utah  Sta.  Bui. 
227,   24  pp.,   15  figs.      June     1931.)      Logan. 

Twenty  years  of  rotation  and  manuring  ex- 
periments at  Logan,  Utah.  G.  Stewart 
and  D.  W.  Pittman.  (Utah  Sta.  Bui.  228, 
31   pp.,   1   fig.     June,    1931.)      Logan. 

Production  studv  of  160  dairy  herds,  Wells- 
ville,  Utah,  1929.  G.  Q.  Bateman.  (Utah 
Sta.  Bui.  229,  14  pp.,  5  figs.  June,  1931.) 
Logan. 

San  Juan  County  Experimental  Farm,  prog- 
ress report  1925-30,  inclusive.  J.  H. 
Eagar  and  A.  F.  Bracken.  (Utah  Sta.  Bui. 
230,  15  pp.,  3  figs.      June,  1931.)      Logan. 

Control  and  eradication  of  Bang's  abortion 
disease.  D.  E.  Madsen  and  W.  H.  Hen- 
dricks. (Utah  Sta.  Circ.  94,  8  pp.,  3  figs. 
June,  1931.)      Logan. 

Oil  sprays  for  summer  use.  A.  Spnler,  F.  L. 
Overley,  and  E.  L.  Green.  (Washington 
Col.  Sta.  Bui.  252,  39  pp.,  8  figs.  May, 
1931.)      Pullman. 

Northern  and  native-grown  potato  seed  stock. 
K.  C.  Westover.  (West  Virginia  Sta.  Bui. 
242,   20   pp.     June,    1931.)      Morgantown. 


Entomology 

Blackman,  M.  W. — A  revisional  study  of  the 
genus  Pseudopityophthorus  Sw.  in  North 
America.  Jour.  Wash.  Acad.  Sci.,  vol.  21, 
No.  10,  pp.  223-236,  illus.,  May  19,  1931. 

Fink,  D.  E. — A  modification  of  Krogh's  differ- 
ential manometer.  Sci.,  vol.  73,  pp.  592- 
593,    illus.,    May   29,   1931. 

Caddell,  A.  N. — Notes  on  Blattidae,  adven- 
tive  to  the  United  States  (Orthop.).  Ent. 
News,  vol.  42,  No.  7,  p.  204,  July,  1931. 

Gahan,  A.  B. — On  certain  hymenopterous 
parasites  of  stored-grain  insects.  Jour. 
Wash.  Acad.  Sci.,  vol.  21,  No.  10,  pp.  213- 
221,    illus.,   May   19,   1931. 

Lathuop,  F.  H.,  and  Nickels,  C.  B. — The 
blueberry  maggot  from  an  ecological  view- 
point. Ann.  Ent.  Soc.  Amer.,  vol.  24,  No.  2, 
pp.  260-274,  illus..  June,  1931. 

McGregor,  E.  A. — Effect  of  sulphur  on  citrus 
trees  in  California.  Citrus  Leaves,  vol.  11, 
No.  5,  pp.  1-3,  illus.,  May,  1931. 

Scale    reduction    with    finely    divided 

sulfur  dusts  in  southern  California.  Calif. 
Citrogr.,  vol.  16,  No.  4,  pp.  144,  172-173, 
illus.,    February,    1931. 

Newcomer,  E.  J.,  and  Carter,  R.  H. — Fluorine 
compounds  as  substitutes  for  lead  arsenate 
in  the  control  of  the  codling  moth.  Wash. 
State  Hort.  Assoc,  Proc  26th  Ann.  Meet- 
ing, December  8,  9,  10,  1930,  pp.  73-76. 

Peters,  H.  S. — A  new  louse  from  domestic 
chickens  (Mallophaga  :  Philopteridae) . 
Ent.  News,  vol.  42,  No.  7,  pp.  195-199, 
illus.,   July,    1931. 

Pratt,  J.  G. — Photographing  microscopic 
animal  and  plant  life  made  possible  by  re- 
cent development  in  microphotography. 
Photo-Era  Mag.,  vol.  66,  No.  5,  pp.  244- 
249,    illus.,   May,    1931. 

Scrivener,  J.  W. — Notes  on  Gypona  octoline- 
ata  (Say).  Jour.  Wash.  Acad.  Sci.,  vol.  21, 
No.  10,  pp.  222-223,  illus.,  May  19,  1931. 

Wadlet,  F.  M. — Ecology  of  Toxoptera  gram- 
inum,  especially  as  to  factors  affecting  im- 
portance in  the  northern  United  States. 
Ann.  Ent.  Soc.  Amer.,  vol.  24,  No.  2,  pp 
325-395,    illus.,    June,    1931. 

White,  W.  H. — Pepper  weevil.  Market  Grow- 
ers Jour.,  vol.  48,  No.  1,  pp.  391,  393, 
June  1.   1931. 

Yetter,  W.  P. — A  brief  summary  of  the  lar^e- 
scale  bait-trapping  experiments  of  1930 
against  the  Oriental  fruit  moth  at  Vin- 
cennes,  Ind.,  and  Cornelia,  Ga.  111.  State 
Hort.  Soc.  Trans.,  vol.  64,  pp.  567-569, 
1930   (Trans.   Hort.   Soc,  Southern  111.). 

Yothers,  M.  A. — The  tarnished  plant  bug. 
Wash.  State  Hort.  Assoc.  Proc.  26th  Ann. 
Meet.,   December  8,  9,   10,   1930,  pp.  79-84. 

Experiment  Stations 

Evans,    W.    H. — The    first    five    years    of    the 

Purnell  Act.     Proc  44th  Ann.  Conv.,  Assoc. 

Land-Grant   Cols.,    Univs.,    November,    1930, 

pp.  224-231,  April,  1931. 
Smith,   Sybil  L. — Organization  of  a   program 

of  research.     Proc.  44th  Ann.  Conv.,  Assoc. 

Land-Grant   Cols.,    Univs.,    November,    1930, 

pp.  413-421,  April,  1931. 
Trullinger,    R.    W. — Agricultural    engineering 

research    and    the    engineering    experiment 

stations.       Proc.    44th    Ann.    Conv.,    Assoc. 

Land-Grant    Cols.,    Univs.,    November,    1931, 

pp.  324-338,  April,  1931. 

Plant    Industry 

Dorsett,  P.  H.,  and  Morse,  W.  J. — Open  air 
winter  forcing  of  strawberries  in  Japan. 
Natl.  Hort.  Mag.,  vol.  10,  No.  3,  pp.  191- 
195,  July,  1931. 

Fairchild,  D. — The  southern  cypress  as  a 
columnar  landscape  tree.  Natl.  Hort.  Mag., 
vol.  10,  No.  3,  pp.  209-212,  July,  1931. 

Hdrd-Karrer,  A.  M. — Maximov,  N.  A. ;  A  text- 
book of  plant  physiology.  Edited  by  A.  E. 
Murneek  and  R.  B.  Harvey.  (Review.) 
Phytopath.,  vol.  21,  No.  7,  pp.  763-765, 
July,  1931. 

Pikrch,  R.  G. — The  Ismene  lilies.  Natl.  Hort. 
Mag.,  vol.  10,  No.  3,  pp.  196-199.  July, 
1931. 


HAVE  YOU  SEEN  THIS  BOOK? 

The   following  book   belonging   to   the  main 
library   can   not   be   found.      Will   anyone  hav- 
ing information   in   regard   to   it  please   report 
it  to  the  loan  desk  of  the  library. 
Torrey   botanical   CLUB.      Bulletin,   v.   13-14. 
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NEW  PUBLICATIONS  ISSUED  BY  IKE  DEPARTMENT 

(Please  address  requests  for  these  to  the  Division  of  Publications,  Office  of  Information) 


THE  STABLE  FLY:  HOW  TO  PREVENT  ITS 
ANNOYANCE  AND  ITS  LOSSES  TO  LIVE- 
STOCK. F.  C.  Bishopp,  principal  entomo- 
logist, division  of  insects  affecting  man 
and  animals,  Bureau  of  Entomology.  18 
pp.,  illus.  (Farmers'  Bulletin  1097F,  rev.) 
April,  1931. 

A  popular  discussion  of  the  stable  fly,  giv- 
ing information  on  life  history  and  habits, 
and  the  causes  underlying  sudden  destruc- 
tive outbreaks.  Intended  primarily  for  the 
farmer,  to  enable  him  to  avoid  losses  and 
annoyance  from  this  pest. 

CANNING  FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES  AT 
HOME.  Louise  Stanley,  Chief,  Bureau  of 
Home  Economics.  22  pp.,  illus.  (Farm- 
ers' Bulletin  1471F,  rev.)  June,  1931. 
CONTROL  OF  INSECT  PESTS  IN  STORED 
GRAIN.  E.  A.  Back,  principal  entomolo- 
gist in  charge,  and  R.  T.  Cotton,  senior 
entomologist,  division  of  stored-prcduct  in- 
sects, Bureau  of  Entomology.  34  pp.,  illus. 
(Farmers'  Bulletin  1483F,  rev.)  June, 
1931. 
FARM  POULTRY  RAISING.  M.  A.  Jull, 
poultry  husbandman,  animal  husbandry  di- 
vision, Bureau  of  Animal  Industry.  28  pp., 
illus.  (Farmers'  Bulletin  1524F,  rev.) 
May,  1931. 

Popular ;  intended  for  farm  poultry  raisers. 
Discusses  the  essential  points  in  establishing 
greater  profits  and  maintaining  farm  flocks 
successfully,  including  practically  all  impor- 
tant steps  of  management  from  incubation  of 
eggs  to  marketing  of  eggs  and  poultry.  Spe- 
cial emphasis  is  given  to  selecting  vigorous 
breeding  stock,  culling  the  flock  and  feeding 
for  maximum  egg  production  in  fall  and  win- 
ter. Also  gives  directions  for  protecting 
poultry  against  diseases,  parasites,  and  preda- 
tory pests. 

THE  EUROPEAN  STARLING  IN  THE 
UNITED  STATES.  E'.  R.  Kalmbach,  senior 
biologist,  division  of  food  habits  research. 
Bureau  of  Biological  Survey.  27  pp.,  illus. 
(Farmers'  Bulletin  1571F,  rev.)  June, 
1931. 
THE  SILVERFISH  AS  A  PEST  OF  THE 
HOUSEHOLD.  E.  A.  Back,  principal 
entomologist,  in  charge,  division  of  stored- 
product  insects.  Bureau  of  Entomology.  6 
pp.,  illus.  (Farmers'  Bulletin  1665F.) 
June,  1931. 

The  silverfish  is  one  of  those  insects  that 
makes  itself  at  home  in  dwellings  of  all  kinds 
and  in  libraries.  This  bulletin  tells  of  the 
moisture  and  temperature  conditions  that  suit 
the  silverfish  and  contribute  largely  to  its 
abundance.  It  is  a  popular  compact  discus- 
sion adapted  to  answer  the  inquiries  of  any- 
one whose  papers,  books,  or  clothing  are  being 
eaten  by  these  insects  and  who  wants  to  know 
what  can  be  done  about  it. 

BONING    LAMB    CUTS.      K.    F.    Warner,    ani- 
mal   husbandman,    animal    husbandry    divi- 
sion,   Bureau    of   Animal    Industry.      8    pp., 
illus.      (Leaflet  74L.)      June,  1931. 
Popular  ;  shows  housewives  and  others  who 
prepare    meat    how    to    bone   lamb    roasts.      A 
boned    roast,    the    leaflet    points    out.    is    very 
easily    carved    and    may    be    filled    with    tasty 
stuffing.      The    leaflet    gives    detailed    instruc- 
tions   for    honing    a    shoulder,    leg.    loin,    and 
breast.      Twelve   illustrations    supplement    the 
directions. 

SLIP    COVERS.     Bess   M.    Viemont,    assistant 
specialist  in  textiles,  division  of  textiles  and 
clothing,  Bureau  of  Home  Economics.     8  pp., 
illus.      (Leaflet  76L.)      June,   1931. 
A  short  pamphlet,   popular  both  because   of 
many    requests    for    it    and    the    nontechnical 
style  of  writing.     It  will  help  homemakers  se- 
lect,  design,   and  construct  slip  covers.     It  is 
especially   timely   now,    because   furniture   can 
be  made  to  look  and  feel  cool  by  The  use  of 
light-colored,    washable     covers,     but     it     will 
have    a    year-around    demand    because    it    con- 
tains suggestions  for  attractive  removable  fall 
and  winter  coverings  for  upholstered  furniture. 
HINTS  ON  BOBCAT   TRAPPING.      Stanley  P. 
Young,   principal   biologist,   in   charge,   divi- 
sion   of   predatory-animal    and    rodent    con- 
trol. Bureau  of  Biological  Survey,     ii  +  6  pp., 
4  figs.      (Leaflet  78-L.)      June,  1931. 
Describes   depredations   of  the  bobcat   when 
its  food  is  less  easily  obtained  in  nature  than 
among  flocks  and  herds  owned  by  stock  rais- 


ers, who  have  not  so  much  crowded  back  this 
predator  as  they  have  given  it  a  new  and 
satisfying  provender  ;  recommends  trapping  as 
one  of  the  most  effective  methods  of  control : 
and  explains  some  control  methods  developed 
by  the  Bureau  of  Biological  Survey  and  suc- 
cessfully applied  in  the  field  by  Federal  and 
cooperative  trappers.  Instructions  are  given 
for  making  "  blind  "  and  scented  trap  sets  and 
for  preparing  and  using  fetid  scents  and  cat- 
nip oil  as  lures.  Attention  is  called  to  the 
importance  of  such  details  as  avoiding  human 
scent  about  the  sets,  caring  for  traps  in 
frozen  ground,  deodorizing  traps,  and  using 
dependable    trap   pads. 

FIELD    OBSERVATIONS    ON    STRAWBERRY 
DWARF.     Neil    E.    Stevens,    senior    pathol- 
ogist,   division    of    horticultural    crops    and 
diseases,  Bureau  of  Plant  Industrv.     8  pp., 
illus.      (Circular  174C.)      June,  1931. 
Popular ;  discusses  the  history,  distribution, 
and  importance  of  strawberry  "  dwarf."     Con- 
tains   information    for    growers    and    pathol- 
ogists who  deal  with  the  disease  in  the  field. 
Another   publication   on   it   is  being  prepared. 
Strawberry    dwarf   was   first   recorded   in   this 
country  about  30  years  ago  in  South  Carolina. 
It  is  caused  by  nematodes    (eel-worms)    found 
chiefly  in  the  buds,  and  is  especially  conspicu- 
ous in  summer,  when  the  leaves  are  deformed, 
small,   narrow,   and   crinkled.      The   disease   is 
common  in  the   Southeast.     There  is  no  indi- 
cation of  varietal  resistance.     Practicable  com- 
mercial  methods   of   control   are   planting   dis- 
ease-free plants,  roguing,  and  crop  rotation. 

JOURNAL    OF   AGRICULTURAL   RESEARCH, 

Vol.  42,  No.  12.      Illus.      June  15,  1931. 
Contexts : 

Effect  of  extractives  on  the  strength  of 
wood.     Key  No.   F-50.     R.   F.  Luxford. 

Studies  on  sclerotia  and  mycelial  strands 
of  the  cotton  root-rot  fungus.  Key  No.  G-772. 
C  J.   King,  H.   F.   Loomis,   and  Claude  Hope. 

Dispersion  of  soils  by  a  supersonic  method. 
Key   No.    H-19.      L.    B.    O'.mstead. 

Predicting  gains  in  feeder  cattle  and  pigs. 
Key  No.  Tex.-9.     Jay  L.  Lush. 

The  calcium  requirements  of  dairv  heifers. 
Key  No.  Mass.-29.  J.  B.  Lindsey,  J.'G.  Archi- 
bald, and  P.  R.  Nelson. 

MONTHLY  WEATHER  REVIEW,  Vol.  59,  No.  4. 

pp.  139-173,  illus.     April,  1931. 
Contexts : 

A  5-year  record  of  lightning  storms  and 
forest  fires.     H.  T.  Gisborne. 

The  calendar  year  as  a  time  unit  in  drought 
statistics.     A.  J.   Henry. 

Solar  radiation  intensities  within  the  Arc- 
tic  Circle.      H.    H.    Kimball. 

Rain-gage  funnels  of  different  depths.  J. 
Glasspoole. 

Early  opening  of  New  York  State  Barge 
Canal.     Xote.     J.  H.   Spencer. 

Michael  Sars   North  Atlantic   Deep-Sea  Ex- 
pedition.    Review.     K.  B.  Clarke. 
OPEN       SEASONS       FOR       GAME,       1931-32. 

[Poster  No.  50   (Bi.).]     Compiled  by  Frank 

G.    Grimes,  junior  administrative   assistant, 

division    of    game    and    bird    conservation. 

Bureau  of  Biological  Survey.     July  10,  1931. 

An  annual  concise  tabulation  of  informa- 
tion regarding  open  seasons  on  game  animals 
and  birds  in  the  United  States  and  in  Cana- 
dian Provinces,  designed  to  help  hunters 
throughout  the  country  to  avoid  violations 
of  game  laws.  Seasons  for  migratory  game 
birds  are  periods  when  they  may  be  hunted 
without  violation  of  Federal  or  State  law. 
A  revised  edition  to  be  issued  about  the  mid- 
dle of  August  will  include  additions  and 
changes  that  may  be  made  by  State  legis- 
latures now  in  session. 

REPORT    OF    THE    VIRGIN    ISLANDS    AGRI- 
CULTURAL  EXPERIMENT   STATION,   1930. 

19  pp.,  illus.     June,  1931. 

This  report  records  improvements  in  sta- 
tion equipment  and  progress  of  work,  es- 
pecially with  sweetpotatoes  and  various 
truck *  crops,  bananas,  avocados,  mangos, 
dates,  citrus  fruits,  figs,  sugarcane,  cotton, 
fcrage  and  green  manure  crops,  and  dairy 
cows  and  cattle  diseases.  It  describes  ef- 
forts to  develop  agriculture  on  the  islands  of 
St.  John  and  St.  Thomas  through  poultry. 
grape,  canning,  Bermuda  onion,  and  tomato 
seed  production  demonstrations.  A  summary 
of  meteorological  observations  for  the  year  is 
given. 


REPORT  OF  THE  HAWAII  AGRICULTURAL 
EXPERIMENT  STATION,  1930.  38  pp., 
illus.     June,  1931. 

Records  the  consolidation  of  the  station 
work  in  Hawaii  under  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  Univer- 
sity of  Hawaii.  It  reviews  investigations  in 
cliemistry  and  physics,  agronomy,  horticul- 
ture, animal  husbandry,  and  home  economics, 
and  at  the  substations',  particularly  with  soil 
colloids ;  forage  and  green  manure  crops,  es- 
pecially the  pigeon  pea ;  edible  canna  for 
starch  production,  coffee,  Macadamia  nut. 
citrus  fruits,  akala  or  native  raspberry,  and 
preservation  and  utilization  of  avocados ; 
foeding  of  dairy  cattle  and  swine,  particu- 
larly the  use  of  molasses  in  dairy  rations 
and  of  sprouted  oats  in  rations  for  breeding 
cows  and  swine ;  control  of  sorehead,  fowl 
pox)  and  sex  determination  in  chicks;  vita- 
min C  content  of  oranges  and  tomatoes ;  bio- 
logical value  of  protein  of  pigeon-pea  seed ; 
and  food  value  of  Chinese  cabbage.  Con- 
struction and  equipment  of  a  new  nutrition 
laboratory  is  described. 

REGULATIONS  FOR  WAREHOUSEMEN 
STORING  GRAIN.  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics.  26  pp.  (S.  R.  A. — B.  A.  E. 
127.)      June,  1931. 

REGULATIONS  FOR  WAREHOUSEMEN 
STORING  WOOL  UNDER  THE  UNITED 
STATES  WAREHOUSE  ACT.  Bureau  of 
Agricultural  Economics.  20  pp.  (S.  R. 
A. — B.  A.  E.  128.)      June,  1931. 

GIPSY  MOTH  AND  BROWN-TAIL  MOTH 
QUARANTINE  (QUARANTINE  NO.  45)  RE- 
VISION OF  REGULATIONS.  Effective  June 
1.  1931.  Plant  Quarantine  and  Control 
Administration.  8  pp.  (P.  Q.  C.  A. — Q. 
45.)      1931. 


PRINCIPAL  LIBRARY  ACCESSIONS 


Domestic    Animals,    Veterinary    Medicine 

Cbum,  J.  H.  The  Crumalow  hack-yard  poul- 
try system.     New  York.   Walton.   1928. 

Marek,  JOsef.  Die  rhachitis  in  ihren  atio- 
logischen.  biochemischen,  pathogenetischen, 
pathologisch-anatomischen  und  klinischen 
beziehungen.     Jena.  Fischer,   1931. 

Muller,  Karl.  Der  kleine  schweinehalter. 
Ed.    2.      Berlin,   Trowitzsch    [192-?] 

Field  Crops 

Chiritescu-Aeva,  Mabix,  and  Peteova_,  Evd. 
Zonele  de  cultivare  si  productiune  ale  prin- 
cipaleor  plante  cereale  in  dif'eritele  regiuni 
din  Tara.  Bucuresti.  Academia  de  inalte 
studii  agronomice,  1930. 

Eichixgee,  Alfoxs.  Die  einschrankung  des 
rogsrenbaues  unter  besonderer  beriicksiehti- 
gunk  der  ka'kfrage  und  fruchtfolge.  Ber- 
lin, ^Kalkverlag,   1931. 

Horticulture 

Aust,  F.  A.,  and  Haxkixsox,  Hazel.  The 
rock  garden.      Des  Moines,   Meredith,   1931. 

Beel,  J.  L'artichaut  (Cynara  scolymus;. 
Paris,  Legrand,  1930. 

City    Planning 

Houston^  Tex.  City  plaxxixg  commission. 
Report.     Houston,  Forum  of  civics,  1929. 

Pavements 

Ivaxov,  N.  N.  Chernye  dorogi.  Moskva, 
Ogiz-gostransizdat,  1931. 

Children 

Leightox,  G.  R.,  and  McKixlat,  P.  L.  Milk 
consumption  and  the  growth  of  school  chil- 
dren. Edinburgh,  H.  M.  Stationery  off., 
1930. 

McHale,  Kathrtx,  and  Maxwell,  E.  M. 
The  infant.  Washington,  American  asso- 
ciation of  university  women,  National 
headquarters,  1931.  (Guidance  materials 
for  study  groups  No.  7.) 

Drugs,    Medicine 

Feets,  G.  P.  Alcohol  and  the  other  germ 
poisons.      The    Hague,   Nijhoff,   1931. 

Kkaxtz,  J.  C.  Fighting  disease  with  drugs. 
Baltimore,   Williams   and   Wilkins,    1931. 

Oer,  J.  B.  Iodine  supply  and  the  incidence 
of  endemic  goitre.  London,  1931.  (Medi- 
cal research  council  (Gt.  Brit.)  Special 
report  series  No.  154.) 

Botany,    Forestry 

Passe,  Ceispijx  vax  de.  Hortus  floridus. 
The  second  book.  London,  Cresset  press. 
1929. 
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Stkeyffert,    Thorsten.     Viirldens    barrskog- 
stillgangar.       Stockholm,       Svenska     skogs- 
vardsloreningens  forlag,   1931. 
Statistics,   Commerce 

Arkansas,  Bureau  of  mines,  manufactures 
and  agriculture.  Some  facts  about  Ar- 
kansas, the  diamond  state.  Ed.  2.  Little 
Rock,   1931. 

Bezerra  Dantas,  Christovam.  O  algodao  na 
economia  nacional,  discurso  pronunciado  em 
sessao  de  3  de  julho  de  1930.  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  Ministerio  da  agricultura,  indus- 
tria  e  commercio,  Superintendencia  do 
Servigo   do   algodao,    1930. 

Breslau.  Zentralverband  der  landarbei- 
ter.  Die  -  landliche  arbeitnehmerschaft  in 
der  wirtschaft.      [n.   p.]      1929. 

Czechoslovak  Republic.  Statni  t'RAD  stat- 
isticky.  Apergu  statistique  de  la  Repub- 
lique  Tch£coslovaque.      Prague,   1930. 

Egypt.  Ministry  of  finance.  Note  en  vue 
de  1'adoption  par  le  gouvernement  d'une 
politique  cotonniere  stable.  Ed.  2.  Le 
Caire,  1930. 

Gt.  Brit.  Colonial  office.  Correspondence 
relating  to  the  position  of  the  sugar  in- 
dustry in  certain  West  Indian  colonies, 
British  Guiana,  and  Mauritius.  London, 
1930.     ([Parliament.     Papers  by  command] 

^3705.) 

Iakovliv,  fA  A.  Les  exploitations  collectives 
et  l'essor  de  1'asrriculture  ;  rapport  present"5 
au  16th  congres  du  P.  C.  de  1U.  R.  S.  S. 
Paris,   Bureau   d'editions,   1930. 

Virginia.  Agricultural  and  Mechanic  \l 
College  and  Polytechnic  Institute., 
Blacksburg.  Engineering  Extension  Di- 
vision. Industrial  survey.  Buchanan  County, 
Virginia.      Blacksburg,    1930. 

Virginia.  Agricultural  and  Mechanical 
College  and  Polytechnic  Institute, 
Blacksburg.  Engineering  Extension  Di- 
vision.  Industrial  survey,  Dickenson 
County,   Virginia.     Blacksburg,   1930. 

Virginia  Rural  Church  Conference  Board. 
Forward  steps  for  rural  churches.  The  Vir- 
ginia rural  church  conference  board  and 
the  Virginia  polytechnic  institute,  cooperat- 
ing. Blacksburg,  1931.  (Bulletin  of  the 
Virginia   polytechnic  institute,   v.  24,   No.   8, 

•    Apr.  1931). 

Washington  (State)  Tax  Investigation  Com- 
mission.    Report.     Olympia,  1930. 
History 

Briggs,  H.  E.  The  development  of  agricul- 
ture in  territorial  Dakota.  Canton.  Mo., 
Culver-Stockton  college.  1931.  (Tbe  Cul- 
ver-Stockton quarterly,  vol.  7,  No.  1,  Jan. 
1931.) 

Directories 

Council  on  Foreign  Relations,  Inc.  Direc- 
tory of  American  agencies  concerned  with 
the  studv  of  international  affairs,  comp.  bv 
Ruth   Savord.     New  York,   1931. 


MOTION-PICTURE  NOTES 


New    Film    on    "  Timber-r-r!  " 

The  warning  cry  of  the  lumberjack, 
"  Timber-r-r  !  "  signaling  that  a  tree  is  about 
to  fall,  is  the  title  of  a  film  sponsored  by 
the  Forest  Service  and  just  released  through 
the  office  of  motion  pictures.  The  film  is  a 
pictorial  version  of  a  bulletin,  Timber  Grow- 
ing and  Logging  Practice  in  the  California 
Pine  Region,  by  S.  B.  Show,  regional  forester 
of  California.  Scenes  of  approved  logging 
practices  are  contrasted  with  scenes  of  poor 
legging  methods  and  the  devastation  that 
follows.  Methods  of  fire  prevention  as  filmed 
include  cleaning  up  railroad  rights  of  way, 
piling  brush  in  summer  and  burning  it  in 
winter,  using  oil-burning  locomotives  on  log- 
ging trains,  and  fire  crews  patrolling  forest 
areas  during  the  fire  season.  The  film  closes 
with  scenic  views  of  California's  pine  forests 
and  the  admonition,  "  Timberland  owner, 
lumberman,  and  citizen — all  have  a  personal 
interest  in  seeing  that  the  forests  are  rightly 
used,  kept  productive,  the  timber  industry 
perpetuated,  and  that  an  unfailing  lumber 
supply  is  assured." 


FILM-STRIP  PRICES  UNCHANGED 

The  low  prices  for  department  film  strips 
that  have  been  in  effect  for  the  past  three 
years  will  prevail  during  the  fiscal  year 
1931-32.  The  Consolidated  Film  Industries 
(Inc.),  Fort  Lee,  N.  J.,  was  awarded  the 
contract  for  film-strip  production  for  the 
fourth  successive  year  because  of  the  low  bids 
it  submitted. 

The  prices  for  film  strips  until  June  30, 
1932,  will  range  from  35  to  71  cents  each, 
depending  upon  the  number  of  illustrations 
in  the  series.  Most  of  the  120  series  avail- 
able will  sell  for  35  and  44  cents  each. 

In  the  fiscal  year  1930-31  the  sales  of  de- 
partment film  strips  increased  materially  over 
those  of  the  previous  year.  The  popularity 
of  film  strips  among  extension  workers,  teach- 
ers, and  others,  says  the  Office  of  Cooperative 
Extension  Work,  has  been  due  primarily  to 
the  reasonable  prices  charged  for  them,  the 
convenience  with  which  they  can  be  handled, 
and  their  effectiveness  in  educational  work. 
A  list  of  available  film  strips  and  instruc- 
tions on  how  to  buy  them  may  be  obtained 
by  writing  to  the  Office  of  Cooperative  Exten- 
sion Work.  United  States  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture, Washington,  D.  C. 


Profitable  peanut  growing  is  more 
dependent  on  seed  selection  and  care  and 
less  dependent  on  liming  the  soil  than 
growers  generally  believe.  Recent  tests 
demonstrated  that  it  pays  to  plant  large- 
type  seed  developed  by  careful  selection 
and  breeding,  rather  than  a  mixture  of 
small  sizes  gathered  as  the  "  run  of  the 
field." 


Radio  Market  News  on  Freight 

Train  Profitable  to  Listener 


W.  C.  Ten  Eyck,  in  charge  of  the 
telegraph  section,  Bureau  of  Agricul- 
tural Economics,  tells  a  story  of  effec- 
tive market  news  broadcasting.  A 
conductor  who  handles  livestock  freight- 
ed over  the  Burlington  road  has  in  his 
caboose  a  radio  over  which  he  gets 
up-to-the-minute  market  information 
from  the  bureau,  broadcast  from  Station 
KMMJ  at  Cla7  Center,  Nebr.  Informa- 
tion picked  up  in  this  way  recently 
proved  very  valuable  to  a  shipper  who 
was  en  route  to  market  with  10  carloads 
of  fat  lambs.  Learning  that  the  price 
per  100  pounds  for  fat  lambs  was  $1 
more  at  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  than  at  Omaha, 
Nebr.,  he  diverted  the  shipment  from  the 
latter  to  the  former  city  and  thereby 
gained   about  $2,000. 


Former  Solicitor  of  Department 
Back  as  Assistant  Game  Officer 


Robert  W.  Williams,  deputy  game  con- 
servation officer  of  the  Bureau  of  Bio- 
logical Survey,  has  been  appointed  assist- 
ant United  States  game  conservation  offi- 
cer to  fill  the  vacancy  in  the  division  of 
game  and  bird  conservation  caused  by 
the  transfer,  last  March,  of  Talbott  Den- 
mead  to  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries. 

For  30  years  Mr.  Williams  has  been 
actively  interested  in  game  conservation 
and  in  legislation  for  the  protection  of 
wild  life.  From  1902  to  1907  he  served 
tbe  Biological  Survey  in  the  Washington 
office  as  game-law  assistant. 

Since  his  gradutaion  from  the  North- 
ern Indiana  Law  School,  at  Valparaiso, 
Ind.,  Mr.  Williams  has  had  legal  expe- 
rience both  in  private  practice  and  in  the 
department.  In  1902  he  was  admitted 
to  practice  before  the  United  States  Su- 
preme Court.  From  1907  to  1929  he  was 
connected  with  the  office  of  the  solicitor 
as  attorney  and  assistant  solicitor  and 
was  solicitor  from  1920  to  1929.  He  has 
assisted  in  drafting  many  of  the  wild-life 
conservation  laws  passed  by  Congress. 

Legal  work  and  interest  and  experi- 
ence in  game  conservation,  both  in  Wash- 
ington and  in  the  field,  have  combined 
to  qualify  Mr.  Williams  for  the  new  posi- 


tion, says  W.  C.  Henderson,  acting  chief 
of  the  bureau.  Since  1929,  as  deputy 
game  conservation  officer  of  the  survey, 
with  headquarters  in  Tallahassee,  Fla., 
Mr.  Williams  has  supervised  the  bird 
reservations  in  the  Southeastern  States, 
has  assisted  Federal  game  protectors  in 
that  section  in  enforcing  the  migratory- 
bird  treaty  act  regulations,  and  has  co- 
operated with  State  officials  and  wild- 
life organizations  in  conservation  pro- 
grams. 

Concentrated  Fertilizers  Offer 

Economies  in  Farm  Production 


High-analysis  or  concentrated  fertil- 
izers, if  applied  effectively,  make  possible 
some  economies  in  time  and  labor  which 
means  dollars  and  cents  saved  for  the 
farmer.  These  fertilizers  also  aid  him  to 
decrease  his  unit  cost  of  production 
whether  it  be  of  a  bushel  of  potatoes,  a 
basket  of  lettuce,  or  a  crate  of  cauli- 
flower, Dr.  Oswald  Schreiner,  Chief  of 
the  Division  of  Soil  Fertility  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Chemistry  and  Soils,  told  farm- 
ers and  fertilizer  men  at  the  soil  and 
fertilizer  meeting  at  the  Virginia  Poly- 
technic Institute  at  Blacksburg,  Va., 
July  10. 

"  The  economic  advantages  of  concen- 
trated chemical  fertilizers  deserve  se- 
rious consideration,"  said  Doctor 
Schreiner.  "  Less  handling,  hauling,  and 
storage  are  required  in  the  factory  or 
mixing  plant  for  concentrated  fertilizers. 
Fewer  bags  are  needed.  A  marked  re- 
duction in  freight  is  made  possible. 
After  the  fertilizer  reaches  the  farmer 
less  handling,  hauling,  and  storage  are 
involved.  At  planting  time  fewer  trips 
are  required' to  haul  the  fertilizer  to  the 
field  and  the  bags  can  be  set  from  two  to 
three  times  farther  apart.  Considering 
the  entire  range  in  cost  involved,  con- 
centrated fertilizers  offer  a  good  chance 
to  effect  definite  economies  in  crop  pro- 
duction." 

Doctor  Schreiner  says  that  concentrat- 
ed fertilizers  can  be  delivered  to  the 
farmer  at  less  cost  per  unit  of  plant  food 
than  ordinary-strength  fertilizers  ;  can  be 
prepared  and  delivered  to  the  farmer  in 
good  physical  condition  which  makes  it 
possible  to  apply  the  fertilizer  uniformly 
and  without  waste ;  and,  on  soils  with 
high  water-holding  capacity  and  well- 
distributed  rainfall,  will  give  as  satis- 
factory yields  as  ordinary-strength  fer- 
tilizers. He  warned,  however,  that  on 
lighter  soils  where  drought  is  likely  there 
is  greater  chance  of  injury  to  plants 
from  the  more  highly  concentrated  fer- 
tilizers. 

He  announced  that  triple-strength  fer- 
tilizer mixtures  prepared  in  the  fertilizer 
house  of  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  and 
Soils  in  Washington  were  used  success- 
fully a  month  or  two  later  by  potato 
growers  in  Aroostook  County,  Maine, 
with  regular  potato-planting  machinery 
and  standard  fertilizer  attachments 
without  trouble  and  with  uniform  appli- 
cations. 

Guinea  fowl  meat  is  increasing  in 
favor  as  a  substitute  for  game  such  as 
grouse,  partridge,  quail,  and  pheasant ; 
and  guinea  raising  promises  to  become 
more .  profitable  on  general  farms  where 
plenty  of  range  is  available,  according  to 
the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry. 
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Condition  of  Russian  Spring 

Cereals  Declines,  Says  B.  A.  E. 


The  condition  of  crops  in  the  im- 
portant spring  grain  producing  sections 
of  Russia  is  reported  as  average  or  less 
than  average  for  the  most  part,  accord- 
ing to  the  Foreign  Agricultural  Service, 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics. 

The  present  outlook  for  spring  wheat 
in  Russia  does  not  appear  very  promis- 
ing and  the  condition  of  winter  wheat 
in  the  important  regions  is  said  to  be 
average  or  slightly  below,  according  to 
the  service.  Crop  reports  during  the 
second  half  of  June  indicate  a  general 
decline  in  prospects  for  Russion  cereals. 
Delayed  spring  plantings,  such  as  oc- 
curred this  season,  are  usually  considered 
unfavorable  for  high  yields. 

Preliminary  results  of  the  spring  sow- 
ing campaign  in  Russia  show  a  total  of 
nearly  240.000.000  acres  sowed  by  June 
25  compared  with  approximatelv  221,- 
000.000  last  year.  The  1931  stated  plan 
called  for  247,000.000  acres.  The  spring 
wheat  area  at  63,000,000  acres  is  about 
7  per  cent  greater  than  a  year  ago  but 
is  far  short  of  the  announced  plan  of 
69,200,000  acres.  Soviet  representatives 
at  the  recent  London  Wheat  Conference 
gave  the  spring  wheat  plan  at  73,400,000 
acres. 

Complaints  of  poor  preparations  for 
the  approaching  procurement  campaign 
are  reported.  Harvesting  equipment 
and  storage  facilities  are  said  to  be  in- 
sufficient. Such  complaints,  however. 
have  been  repeated  every  season.  Har- 
vesting began  in  the  southern  sections 
about  June  22. 


Young  Scientists  Lack  English 

Says  the  Director  of  Personnel 

A  glaring  defect  in  the  education  of 
many  applicants  for  professional  posi- 
tions in  the  Government  service  is  an 
inability  to  express  themselves  freely  and 
clearly,  according  to  Dr.  W.  TV.  Stock- 
berger.  director  of  personnel  and  business 
administration.  "  If  a  modicum  of  the 
time  now  devoted  to  the  training  of 
students  to  undertake  research  were  de- 
voted to  training  in  the  art  of  presenting 
in  suitable  form  the  results  of  investiga- 
tion, a  marked  improvement  in  the  clear- 
ness of  the  writings  of  students  so 
trained  would  become  evident,"  the  di- 
rector, on  July  15,  told  the  conference  on 
university  training  for  service  in  the  va- 
rious departments  of  the  National  Gov- 
ernment held  at  the  University  of  Min- 
nesota. "  Time  was,"  Doctor  Stock- 
berger  continued,  "  when  the  extent  of 
factual  knowledge  was  the  test  of  an 
educated  man,  but  factual  information 
nas  so  increased  that  now  no  man  can 
be  master  of  even  a  narrowly  specialized 
field.  Training  in  the  art  of  acquiring 
such  knowledge  should  be  incorporated 
in  the  courses  followed  by  students  pre- 
paring for  Federal  employment." 

Principles  of  public  administration 
also,  Doctor  Stockberger  believes,  should 
have  more  attention  in  colleges.  "  Be- 
cause of  the  lack  of  knowledge  of  the 
purpose,  functions,  organization,  and  op- 
eration of  the  branches  of  the  Federal 
Government,"   he   says,   "many  entrants 


into  the  service  must  go  through  a  period 
of  adjustment  to  the  orderly  and  sys- 
tematic procedure,  popularly  referred  to 
as  '  red  tape,'  which  has  been  worked 
out  in  each  department  for  conducting 
its  business.  This  period  of  adjustment — 
unproductive  for  the  employee  and  a  trial 
to  the  supervisor — would  be  less  painful 
and  prolonged  if  the  young  scientist  had 
taken  a  course  in  the  principles  of  public 
administration  before  leaving  the  class- 
room." 

Some  attention  to  the  matter  of  human 
relations  in  the  college  course  was 
also  advocated  by  Doctor  Stockberger. 
"  Every  entrant  into  the  Federal  profes- 
sional service,"  he  pointed  out,  "must  be 
regarded  as  a  potential  supervisor  or  ad- 
ministrator. A  prominent  factor  is  the 
ability  to  win  cooperation  and  weld  sub- 
ordinates into  a  loyal  and  effective  work- 
ing unit.  The  individual  who  is  '  tem- 
peramental '  and  who  rules  with  an  iron 
hand  creates  a  spirit  of  dissatisfaction 
that  is  incompatible  with  the  good  of  the 
service." 


Shelmire  and  Dove  Receive  Award 
of  American  Medical  Association 


For  an  exhibit  on  experimental  trans- 
mission of  endemic  typhus  through  bites 
of  tropical  rat  mites  at  the  annual  ses- 
sion of  the  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion held  in  Philadelphia  June  8  to  12, 
1931,  the  silver  award  of  the  association 
went  to  Dr.  Bedford  Shelmire,  of  Baylor 
University,  and  Dr.  Walter  E.  Dove,  of 
the  Bureau  of  Entomology.  On  recom- 
mendation of  the  committee  on  awards, 
this  exhibit  was  the  only  one  chosen  by 
the   association   for   its   archives. 

A  few  years  ago  Doctor  Shelmire  and 
Doctor  Dove  found  that  tropical  rat 
mites  were  the  cause  of  a  dermatitis  of 
the  human  skin.  At  that  time  they 
learned  that  these  mites  were  present 
about  places  where  cases  of  endemic 
typhus  originated.  More  recently  they 
undertook  to  transmit  the  disease  experi- 
mentally through  bites  of  such  mites. 
The  experiments  were  successful,  and 
now  the  American  Medical  Association 
recognizes  this  important  contribution  to 
medical  entomology  by  an  entomologist 
and  a  doctor  of  medicine  working  to- 
gether. The  detailed  account  of  this 
research  will  be  published  in  the  journal 
of   the   American   Medical   Association. 


ALL-BAY  SUNSETS 

"When  the  sun  skirts  the  horizon  in 
the  Antarctic  before  disappearing  for  the 
long  polar  night,  there  are  brilliant  sun- 
sets lasting  all  night,  according  to  TV.  C. 
Haines,  of  the  Weather  Bureau,  who  was 
meteorologist  with  the  Byrd  Antarctic 
Expedition.  The  colors  most  often  seen, 
he  says,  are  red,  orange,  yellow,  violet, 
and  green.  The  Aurora  Australis,  south- 
ern counterpart  of  the  northern  lights, 
makes  bands  of  varicolored  lights  run- 
ning from  the  horizon  up  to  the  zenith. 
Different  kinds  of  rings  are  formed  by 
tiny  ice  particles  in  the  air  breaking  up 
the  sunlight  and  moonlight.  There  may 
be  a  circle  around  the  sun  or  moon,  or  a 
cross,  or  a  cross  within  a  circle.  Some- 
times the  geometric  figures  are  more 
complicated  and  on  the  rims  of  the  circle 
are  parts  of  other  circles,  with  streaks  of 
light  called  sun  dogs  on  each  side  of  the 
sun.  These  designs  vary,  says  Mr. 
Haines,  because  of  the  way  the  crystals 
of  ice  in  the  air  are  turned  toward  the 
light. 


Progress  in  Better  Use  of 

Irrigation  Water  Supply  Noted 

To  apply  the  present  irrigation  water 
supply  efficiently  and  accurately,  rather 
than  to  increase  the  quantity,  is  a  lead- 
ing trend  in  irrigation.  R.  L.  Parshall, 
of  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Engineer- 
ing, told  members  of  the  Western  Irri- 
gation and  Drainage  Research  Associa- 
tion at  Tucson.  Ariz.,  at  their  fourth 
biennial  meeting  which  closed  July  18. 

More  accurate  measurements  of  water 
used  and  progress  in  developing  methods 
to  handle  sand  and  silt  accumulations 
were  mentioned  by  Mr.  Parshall  as  recent 
developments  in  more  efficient  utiliza- 
tion of  the  water  supply. 

He  also  advocates  pumping  supplemen- 
tal water  from  wells  where  possible.  It 
is  possible  to  increase  the  usefulness  of 
the  present  water  supply  by  25  per  cent, 
he  declared.  Although  present  conditions 
discourage  any  expensive  water  storage 
construction,  the  possibility  of  building 
a  channel  reservoir  in  the  Arkansas 
River  east  of  Las  Animas  in  Colorado  has 
been  considered  recently,  he  said. 

A  new  measuring  device  or  flume  de- 
veloped by  Mr.  Parshall  makes  it  pos- 
sible to  measure  much  more  accurately 
than  has  been  practical  in  the  past  the 
amount  of  water  flowing  in  the  ditches. 
Mr.  Parshall  said  that  possibly  75  per 
cent  of  the  irrigation  water  in  Colorado 
is  either  improperly  measured  or  is 
merely  estimated  by  the  ditch  riders. 
With  the  introduction  of  the  new  measur- 
ing flume,  chiefly  in  the  small  ditches  go- 
ing to  individual  farms,  an  accurate 
check  on  the  quantity  of  water  used  is 
possible.  This  helps  to  prevent  friction 
among  competing  companies  distributing 
irrigation  water,  as  it  lessens  the  oppor- 
tunity for  disputes. 

A  new  type  of  sand  trap  which  has 
been  found  to  work  satisfactorily  on  a 
laboratory  scale  promises  to  lessen  the 
deposition  of  sand  and  silt  in  canals,  a 
problem  which  has  perplexed  engineers 
since  irrigation  began. 


STUDY  COMPRESSION  OF  COTTON 


A  study  of  the  compression  of  cotton 
in  the  ordinary  commercial  compress 
made  by  A.  C.  Johnson  and  W.  T.  Hunt, 
of  the  El  Paso  laboratory  of  the  Plant 
Quarantine  and  Control  Administration, 
shows  that  a  bale  of  cotton  under  a  pres- 
sure of  about  450  tons  is  reduced  to  a 
density  of  around  50  pounds  per  cubic 
foot,  and  that  this  compression  effec- 
tively crushes  the  seeds  within  the  bale, 
thus  eliminating  the  possibility  of  living 
pink  boll  worms  being  carried  out  of 
areas  under  regulation  when  compression 
is  used.  The  tests  were  made  under 
both  standard  compression  and  high 
density.  The  density  of  the  cotton  at 
the  point  of  highest  compression  was 
about  the  same  in  the  two  cases. 


Two  new  onion  diseases — white  rot, 
known  throughout  Europe  for  its  de- 
structiveness,  and  yellow  dwarf — have 
appeared  in  the  United  States  in  recent 
years,  says  J.  C.  Walker,  of  the  Bureau 
of  Plant  Industry.  White  rot  causes  the 
bulbs  to  shrink  and  dry  so  that  they  are 
unfit  for  consumption. 
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TROPICAL  PLANTS  MAY 
YIELD  AN  INSECTICIDE 


Scientists    Study    Derris    and    Cube   in 

Search  for  an  Ideal  Poison 

for  Insect  Pests 


The  ideal  insect  poison— deadly  to  in- 
sects but  harmless  to  humans  and  ani- 
mais; — has  for  years  been  the  object  of 
scientific  research.  NoW  there  is  prom- 
ise of  success,  insect  fighters  of  the  de- 
partment believe.  The  fact  that  some 
entomologists  are  convinced  that  insects 
fire  gradually  developing  resistance  to 
the  poisons  how  Used  against  them  has 
stimulated  the  scientists  to  redouble 
their  efforts. 

The  most  recently  developed  poison  is 
rotenone.  Department  scientists  have 
been  studying  it  for  the  last  three  years. 
This  poison  occurs  in  the  roots  of  set- 
eral  tropical  plants,  especially  in  eUbe  in 
South  America  and  in  derris  in  the  East 
Indies.  (The  Official  Record,  April  24, 
1930,  p.  8.)  The  natives  use  these  plants 
in  fishing.  They  prepare  an  extract 
from  a  foot  and  pour  it  into  a  stream. 
Even  with  such  a  wholesale  dilution  the 
fish  become  intoxicated  or  stupefied. 
The  primitive  fishermen  then  gather 
them  in.  The  fact  that  these  fish  are 
hot  poisonous  to  the  natives  led  scientists 
to  believe  that  here  might  be  a  poison 
effective  as  an  insecticide  and  at  the 
same  time  harmless  to  man,  Though 
rotenone  has  a  rapid  and  certain  effect 
oh  fish,  experiments  have  shown  that  it 
is  harmless  to  warm-blooded  animals 
when  taken  by  mouth. 

World-Wide    Search    for    Insecticidal    Plants 

The  search  for  plants  with  insecticidal 
properties  has  been  world-wide.  Dr.  R.  C. 
Roark,  in  charge  of  the  insecticide  divi- 
sion of  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  and 
Soils,  recently  compiled  excerpts  from 
United  States  consular  correspondence 
relating  to  insecticidal  and  fish-poison 
plants.  Consuls  in  all  tropical  countries 
were  asked  to  be  on  the  watch  for  fish- 
poison  plants  and  others  believed  to  have 
insecticidal  properties.  Their  reports  in- 
dicate that  in  every  tropical  country 
there  are  many  of  these  fish-poison 
plants.  The  natives  of  widely  separated 
parts  of  the  world  have,  independently 
of  one  another,  discovered  these  fish  poi- 
sons with  the  same  chemical  characteris- 
tics. The  South  American  natives  use 
cube.  In  the  Malay  States  derris  is  used, 
and  the  natives  of  the  African  Congo 
use  other  poison  roots. 

The  rotenone  poison  research  has  been 
going  on  for  three  years,  chiefly  to  an- 
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swer  two  questions  :  Can  the  raw  material 
be  grown  commercially  and  abundantly, 
either  in  the  tropics  of  foreign  countries 
or  in  our  own  territory  or  possessions? 
Can  the  poison  be  made  synthetically? 
It  is  not  definitely  known  whether  or  not 
it  can  be  produced  synthetically  and  on  a 
commercially  profitable  scale,  but  some 
progress  has  been  made  in  this  direction. 
With  the  pioneer  work  of  investiga- 
tion already  done,  at  least  two  companies 
in  the  United  States  are  now  manufactur- 
ing rotenone  on  a  commercial  scale.  It 
seems  probable  that  the  first  principal 
use  will  be  in  household  insect  powders. 
Rotenone  is  also  the  basis  for  some  ani- 
mal powders,  such  as  flea  dusts.     Perhaps 


THE  POOR  MAN'S  WEATHERGLASS 


"  The  poor  man's  weatherglass  "is  a 
mushroom,  so  named  because  it  is  so 
sensitive  to  changes  in  the  moisture  of 
the  air  that  it  serves  as  a  barometer.  It 
grows  in  woods  and  sandy  places  and  on 
partly  cleared  land.  As  it  develops,  the 
two  outer  coats  of  the  puffball  contain- 
ing the  spores  Split  into  segments,  but 
remain  united  at  the  top  of  the  ball. 
The  two  coatings  vary  lit  composition 
and  do  not  absorb  moisture  in  the  same 
degree.  The  result  is  that  in  wet 
weather,  or  when  there  is  considerable 
moisture  in  the  air,  the  segments  stand 
out  from  the  plant.  In  dry  weather  the 
inner  layer  contracts  more  than  the  outer 
and  causes  the  segments  to  curve  in 
sharply.  Because  of  their  habit  of  split- 
ting into  starlike  segments  this  group 
of  fungi  is  known  as  the  earth  stars,  and 
Geastcr  hygrometricus  is  known  both  as 
the  barometer  earth  star  and  as  the  poor 
man's  weatherglass.  The  puffball  mush- 
rooms are  not  poisonous. 


the  largest  potential  uses  of  rotenone  are 
as  a  contact  poison  against  plant  lice  and 
as  a  spray  against  fruit  insects. 

Although  research  has  been  concen- 
trated largely  upon  rotenone  and  the 
tropical  raw  materials  from  which  it  can 
be  extracted,  department  specialists  are 
also  making  a  wide  study  of  native  plants 
of  the  United  States  in  the  hope  of  find- 
ing some  which  have  insecticidal  proper- 
ties. A  number  of  leads  have  been  dis- 
covered and  some  of  these  promise  to  be 
valuable.  The  department  chemists  are 
also  seeking  a  source  of  supply  for  rote- 
none in  plants  which  can  be  raised  in  the 
United  States.  It  is  believed  that  cube 
may  be  grown  in  Porto  Rico,  the  Philip- 
pines, and,  possibly,  in  the  Virgin  Islands 
and  the  southernmost  parts  of  the  United 
States. 

As  yet  rotenone  costs  more  per  pound 
in  the  concentrated  powder  form  thao 
other  ordinary  insect  poisons,  but  its 
greater  effectiveness  against  some  insects 
makes  the  cost  of  spraying  with  it  less 
than  with  other  treatments. 


B.  P.  I.  MEN  DISCOVER  A 
SECRET  OF  POLLINATION 


Knowledge    of     Effect     of     Pollen    on 

Tissues  of  the  Mother  Plant 

Aids  Date  Growers 


Application  of  an  important  secret  of 
date  pollination  discovered  by  Dr.  Walter 
T.  Swingle  and  Roy  W.  Nixon,  of  the 
Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  will  enable 
date  growers  to  hasten  or  delay  the  ma- 
turity of  their  crop,  so  as  to  have  it  ripen 
when  weather  conditions  are  most  favor- 
able. 

The  secret  is  that  pollen  from  certain 
male  date  trees  when  placed  on  flowers 
of  female  trees  influences  the  size  of 
the  fruit  produced  and  its  time  of  ripen- 
ing. The  effects  of  cross-pollination  in 
most  plants  do  not  usually  appear  until 
the  seed  develops  and  bears  fruit.  This 
hitherto  unknown  effect  of  pollen  on  the 
tissues  of  the  mother  plant  is  called 
metaxenia,  and  since  the  first  report  of 
its  occurrence  in  dates  it  has  also  been 
proved  to  occur  in  cotton  and  apparently 
in  a  few  varieties  of  apples. 

May  Revolutionize  Date  Culture 

This  discovery  promises  to  revolution- 
ize date  culture  in  some  of  the  important 
date-growing  regions  of  this  country 
since  pollen  from  some  male  trees  causes 
early  maturity  of  the  fruit,  while  that 
from  other  trees  causes  late  maturity. 
All  date  trees  must  be  pollinated  by 
hand,  so  the  practical  application  of  this 
discovery  entails  no  extra  work  or  ex- 
pense. 

Date  trees  flower  over  a  period  of 
about  eight  weeks  in  the  spring,  and  in 
the  past  the  ripening  period  has  like- 
wise been  prolonged  to  the  same  extent. 
By  using  pollen  known  to  produce  late 
maturity  on  the  flowers  that  appear 
during  the  first  half  of  the  blooming  sea- 
son and  early-maturity  pollen  on  the 
late  flowers  the  ripening  season  can  be 
shortened  at  both  ends,  which  will  mean 
great  savings  to  growers  in  some  sec- 
tions. 

There  are  four  possibilities  for  utiliz- 
ing this  discovery  in  commercial  date 
gardens  of  this  country,  according  to 
Doctor  Swingle.  In  parts  of  the  South- 
west where  dates  are  grown  at  high  alti- 
tudes the  growers  want  their  crop  to 
mature  as  early  as  possible.  Here  only 
the  early-ripening  pollen  will  be  used. 
In  hot  regions,  such  as  Death  Valley, 
late  maturity  is  desirable,  so  only  the 
late-ripening  pollen  will  be  used. 

In  some  parts  of  Southern  California 
the  problem  is  to  get  the  fruit  ripened 
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during  midseason,  and  in  just  as  short 
a  period  as  possible,  to  avoid  hot 
weather  in  September  and  cold,  rainy 
weather  in  December  and  January. 
Southern  Texas  promises  to  develop  a 
date  industry,  and  here  a  long  ripening 
period  would  be  best,  because  of  the 
long  growing  season  and  the  occasional 
heavy  rains.  With  the  ripening  season 
spread  over  several  weeks  the  amount  of 
damage  caused  by  heavy  rains  at  any 
given  time  would  be  reduced. 

The  use  of  two  kinds  of  pollen  at 
different  stages  of  the  flowering  season 
proved  very  helpful  in  1930  in  the  Coa- 
chella  Valley,  the  chief  date-growing 
section  of  the  United  States.  The  new 
application  of  metaxenia  is  being  used 
this  year  on  a  much  larger  scale  by 
growers  cooperating  with  the  depart- 
ment. 

Copper  Cats  Losses  From 

Rotting  of  Wrapped  Fruit 


A  new  way  to  reduce  losses  from  cer- 
tain rots  is  offered  fruit  growers  of  the 
Pacific  Northwest  through  the  use  of 
wrapping  paper  impregnated  with  cop- 
per according  to  a  method  worked  out  by 
Dr.  J.  S.  Cooley,  plant  pathologist  of  the 
Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  stationed  at 
Hood  River,  Oreg. 

Each  pear  boxed  in  Washington  and 
Oregon  is  wrapped  in  paper,  but  the 
paper  used  for  the  purpose  received  no 
special  treatment  until  Doctor  Cooley's 
experiments  had  shown  that  the  spread 
of  "  gray  mold  "  or  "  nest  decay  "  from 
one  fruit  to  another  in  a  box  could  be 
largely  prevented  by  using  copperized 
wrapping  paper.  In  past  years  consid- 
erable loss  in  late  pear  varieties  was 
caused  by  the  spread  through  the  box 
from  fruit  to  fruit  of  this  decay,  which  is 
caused  by  Botrytis  fungi.  Much  fruit 
was  lost,  to  say  nothing  of  the  time  and 
labor  spent  in  repacking  boxes  of  in- 
fected pears. 

Results  on  30,000  boxes  of  pears  packed 
last  year  with  the  new  wrapping  paper 
were  so  satisfactory  that  most  of  the 
Northwestern  pears  to  be  stored  for  any 
length  of  time  this  season  will  be  packed 
with  the  copper  impregnated  paper. 

Application  for  a  public  service  patent 
on  Doctor  Cooley's  process  has  been 
made. 

Saving  farm  land  from  erosion  or 
washing  away  is  so  important  that  the 
legislatures  of  Texas  and  Oklahoma  re- 
cently passed  laws  authorizing  county 
officials  to  permit  landowners  to  use 
county  road  machinery,  such  as  tractors 
and  graders,  to  construct  terraces  on 
their  properties  when  the  machines  are 
not  in  use  on  road  work,  says  Lewis  A. 
Jones,  of  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Engineering. 

In  Texas  the  farmer  pays  a  reasonable 
rental  for  the  road  machinery ;  in  Okla- 
homa he  pays  only  for  its  operating 
cost.  Terraces  for  controlling  soil 
erosion,  says  Mr.  Jones,  may  be  built 
at  a  reasonably  low  cost  with  large 
road-building  equipment. 

Since  soil  losses  from  erosion  occur 
in  every  State  and  in  almost  every 
county,  the  bureau  believes  that  when 
more  landowners  realize  the  benefits  of 
terracing  more  States  will  pass  laws  to 
help  combat  this  great  waste. 


CAN  WE  REDUCE  PRODUCTION  CREDIT  COSTS? 


Education    Necessary    to    Remove    Faulty    Financial    Management    and    Other    Blemishes    from 
Present  Agricultural  Credit  Structure 


Probably  25  per  cent  of  all  agricul- 
tural credit  is  production  credit,  used  to 
finance  current  operations  on  the  farm. 
In  recent  years  the  sources  of  production 
credit  have  been  seriously  impaired  In 
some  areas  costs  have  been  excessive. 

We  know  that  banks  furnish  about  67 
per  cent  of  the  production  credit  used 
on  owner-operated  farms  in  the  United 
States.  That  percentage  varies  from  re- 
gion to  region,  amounting  to  54 'per  cent 
in  New  England,  and  going  as  high  as 
73  per  cent  in  the  Mountain  States.  Mer- 
chants and  dealers,  on  the  average,  sup- 
ply 10  per  cent  of  all  the  production 
credit  used.  Other  sources,  in  total,  pro- 
vide the  remaining  23  per  cent.  But 
those  percentages  also  vary,  the  depend- 
ence on  merchant  credit  being  greatest  in 
the  South.  On  the  eastern  shore  of  Vir- 
ginia, for  example,  potatoes  are  the  chief 
crop,  and  commercial  fertilizer  is  a  regu- 
lar item  in  the  budget.  About  85  per 
cent  of  the  fertilizer  bought  by  farmers 
is  obtained  on  credit  from  the  local  mer- 
chants and  dealers.  The  dealers,  in 
turn,  buy  on  credit  from  the  large  fer- 
tilizer companies  about  half  the  ferti- 
lizer they  sell. 

Commercial  banks  provide  about  67 
per  cent  of  the  production  credit  used 
in  farming.  Since  1920  some  6,000 
banks — about  a  fifth  of  the  total  num- 
ber— have  failed.  Most  of  them  were 
in  rural  districts.  Bank  failures  reached 
a  peak  in  1930. 

The  drought  of  1930,  by  partly  or 
wholly  destroying  crops  in  many  areas, 
wiped  out  a  customary  form  of  security 
for  production  credit,  increased  the  need 
for  loans,  and  reduced  greatly  the  local 
supply  of  loanable  funds. 

The  result  of  those  twin  adversities — 
bank  failures  and  drought — would  not 
have  been  quite  so  serious  had  not  low 
prices  prevailed  during  the  same  time. 
Even  where  crops  were  fair  to  normal 
low  prices  deprived  farmers  of  the  in- 
come with  which  they  would  normally 
finance  themselves.  The  financial  diffi- 
culties of  the  individual  farmers,  then, 
paralleled  the  financial  difficulties  of  the 
rural  credit  institutions. 

Blemishes   in   Agricultural   Credit   System 

But  there  are  blemishes  in  our  agri- 
cultural credit  system  that  are  more 
fundamental  and  of  longer  standing. 
One  such  is  the  merchant  credit  system 
of  the  South.  Another  is  the  high  level 
of  bank  rates  in  many  regions.  Under- 
lying both  of  these  is  the  fact  that  there 
are  hosts  of  farm  borrowers  who  are 
almost  always  in  the  No  Man's  Land 
between  solvency  and  insolvency. 

It  is  increasingly  apparent  that  a 
major  source  of  trouble  is  faulty  finan- 
cial management.  That  will  account 
for  many  bank  failures  as  well  as  for 
other  farm  credit  difficulties.  I  think 
this  can  be  said  despite  the  fact  that 
farm  credit  difficulties  have  closely  par- 
alleled the  course  of  economic  change. 
It  is  true  that  these  difficulties  were  at 


a  minimum  during  the  World  War  and 
early  post-war  inflation,  and  at  a  maxi- 
mum since  then,  but  it  is  also  true  that 
most  of  the  financial  institutions  and 
most  of  the  farmers  have  been  able  to 
weather  the  worst  storms  of  the  past 
decade.  The  agricultural  depression, 
furthermore,  has  touched  all  classes,  but 
it  has  certainly  been  most  disastrous  to 
those  whose  financial  management  was 
weakest. 

What  has  happened  in  the  Middle 
West  is  an  illustration.  There  the  bank 
failures  and  farm  insolvencies  have 
been  unusually  numerous.  The  roots  of 
the  trouble  trace  back  clearly  to  the 
post-war  inflation.  Many  a  midwestern 
farmer  "  bit  off  more  than  he  could 
chew,"  in  the  form  of  high-priced  land 
and  improvements,  about  as  many 
others  did  in  the  stock  market  before 
the  crash  in  that  field  of  speculative 
buying.  Moreover,  farmers,  with  other 
citizens,  voted  upon  themselves  high 
taxes.  In  keeping  with  the  general 
optimism  of  the  times,  they  thought  a 
new  era  of  prosperity  had  come,  this 
time  to  stay.  High  prices,  it  was 
imagined,  would  last  for  many  years. 

Speculation   Proves   Farmer's   Undoing 

Land  values  had  risen  far  above 
former  levels,  and  were  still  going  up. 
It  was  the  hope  of  profiting  from  this 
rise  that  caused  many  individuals  to 
incur  the  indebtedness  which  later 
proved  their  undoing. 

Had  the  farm  profits  of  the'  war  and 
post-war  periods  been  conserved  as  a  re- 
serve fund  against  the  uncertainties  of 
the  future,  the  history  of  farm  fore- 
closures and  bank  failures  unquestion- 
ably would  have  been  different.  What 
happened  was  in  part  the  result  of 
faulty  financial  management,  a  blemish 
that  can  be  removed  from  our  agricul- 
tural credit  structure  only  by  the  long 
and  arduous  process  of  education. 

The  same  remedy — which  is  neither 
quick  in  action  nor  simple  in  applica- 
tion— holds  for  the  merchant  credit  sys- 
tem. This  system,  most  prevalent  in 
the  South,  is  founded  upon  farmers 
whose  income  and  capital  assets  are  so 
negligible  that  they  can  neither  finance 
themselves  nor  borrow  at  banks.  Ten- 
ants and  croppers  use  merchant  credit 
most,  although  land-owning  farmers  also 
make  use  of  it,  presumably  because  it 
is   convenient. 

In  three  typical  farming  areas  in 
North  Carolina  three-fourths  of  the  land 
owners  and  nine-tenths  of  all  the  ten- 
ants made  use  of  merchant  credit,  a  re- 
cent study  shows.  About  half  of  the 
credit  is  for  fertilizer,  the  credit  cost  on 
which  averaged  35  per  cent  per  annum. 
Merchant  credit  of  all  sorts,  in  these 
areas,  cost  ^  on  the  average  25  per  cent, 
as  compare'd  with  7.7  per  cent  per  an- 
num for  bank  credit.  The  average  ten- 
ant's outlay  for  credit  equals  three- 
fourths  of  his  average  annual  gain. 

Despite  the  high  cost  of  merchant 
credit,  it  should  not  be  assumed  that  the 
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system  is  entirely  harmful.  By  this  sys- 
tem merchants  finance  farmers  who  rind 
it  exceedingly  difficult,  if  not  impossible, 
to  obtain  credit  elsewhere.  The  charges 
are  high,  because  the  risks  are  great.  It 
is  also  true  that  in  many  communities 
local  banks  would  not  be  able  to  finance 
the  entire  farm  output  of  the  area,  even 
though  all  the  farmers  were  gilt-edged 
risks.  The  merchant  credit  system  will 
undoubtedly  continue  until  the  farmers 
who  rely  upon  it  are  able,  by  some  means 
or  other,  to  increase  their  incomes  and 
their  savings. 

Not  all  the  farmer's  credit  difficulties, 
however,  can  be  traced  to  bad  manage- 
ment, or  to  economic  depressions.  It  is 
a  fact  that  many  farmers  who  saved  in 
years  of  plenty,  against  the  years  of 
scarcity,  have  lost  their  savings  in  bank 
failures.  Here  is  a  clear  challenge  to 
financial  authorities  to  find  a  way  where- 
by the  small  savings  of  farmers  can  be 
invested  safely. 

Will  multiple  or  chain  banking  help 
or  hinder  improvement  in  farm  credit? 
Will  agricultural  credit  corporations  and 
livestock  loan  companies  be  more  or  less 
useful?  Is  there  an  opportunity  here  for 
collective  action  by  farmers  in  the  field 
of  finance? 

In  a  subsequent  article  I  shall  set 
down  a  few  facts  that  may  help  us  de- 
cide the  answers  to  these  questions.  It 
seems  plain  that  for  any  improvement  in 
production  credit  we  shall  have  to  move 
forward  along  three  fronts. 

We  need,  in  the  first  place,  stronger 
credit  institutions.  Second,  by  better 
farm  management,  and  sounder  financial 
management  on  the  individual  farm,  the 
farmer  can  improve  his  status  as  a  credit 
risk.  Third,  education  for  mutual  re- 
sponsibility and  collective  action  will  in 
the  long  run,  prove  a  mighty  force  in 
solving  the  problems  of  production  credit. 
I  think  we  are  making  some  progress  in 
all  three  directions. — Ekic  Engltjnd,  As- 
sistant Chief,  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics. 


Production  Increases  in  Dairy 
Herd  Improvement  Associations 


In  the  United  States  on  January  1, 
1931,  there  were  1,112  dairy  herd  im- 
provement associations,  with  510,714 
cows  on  test  in  26,308  herds.  This  is 
about  2.2  per  cent  of  all  the  dairy  cows 
in  the  country. 

Tabulations  made  by  the  Bureau  of 
Dairy  Industry  of  942  associations, 
which  included  the  1930  records  of 
315,359  cow-years,  or  approximately 
400,000  cows,  show  that  the  average  pro- 
duction was  7,608  pounds  of  milk,  con- 
taining 302  pounds  of  butterfat  per  cow. 
This  is  an  increase  of  6  pounds  of  but- 
terfat over  1929,  and  more  than  67  per 
cent  above  the  average  of  all  dairy  cows 
in  the  United  States,  which  has  been 
estimated  at  4,600  pounds  of  milk  con- 
taining 180  pounds   of  butterfat. 

In  1930  there  was  a  drop  of  3  cents 
per  pound  in  the  price  received  for  but- 
terfat, which  resulted  in  lowering  the 
gross  returns  $3  per  cow,  and  in  lower- 
ing the  income  over  feed  cost  $3  per  cow. 
The  feed  costs  remained  the  same  as  in 
1929. 


Policy  on  Wheat 

James  C.  Stone,  Chairman,  Federal 
Farm  Board,  on  July  17,  said :  "  In  re- 
sponse to  questions  of  newspaper  corre- 
spondents, I  stated  that  the  Grain 
Stabilization  Corporation  has  not  sold  a 
single  bushel  of  wheat  in  the  Southwest 
in  competition  with  farmers  marketing 
the  new  crop;  that  all  sales  made  in 
that  section  to  meet  mill  or  storage  re- 
quirements since  the  new  crop  began 
moving  had  been  replaced  with  pur- 
chases of  an  equal  amount  of  other 
wheat. 

"  In  the  Northwest  spring-wheat  sec- 
tion some  few  sales  have  been  made  to 
mills  that  had  to  have  spring  wheat  in 
order  to  continue  their  milling  opera- 
tions, but  these  were  made  only  after 
the  mill  had  notified  the  stabilization 
corporation,  in  writing,  that  it  would 
have  to  close  down  unless  it  got  old 
spring  wheat  to  take  care  of  its  milling- 
requirements.  These  small  sales  in  no 
way  compete  with  the  price  of  the  new 
hard  winter  wheat  being  marketed  in 
the   Southwest. 

"I  stated  further  that  the  Farm 
Board  is  doing  and  will  continue  to  do 
everything  it  can  under  the  law  to  help 
farmers  meet  their  present  difficult  situ- 
ation. Any  published  reports  giving  a 
contrary  view  to  my  expression  have  no 
foundation  in  fact." 

Moratorium   Situation 

On  July  18  Mr.  Stone  made  the  fol- 
lowing statement: 

"  My  attention  has  been  called  to  pub- 
lished reports  that  I  had  suggested  a 
moratorium  for  a  temporary  period  on 
obligations  of  farmers  to  Federal  land 
banks  and  Federal  intermediate  credit 
banks.  This  matter  is  not  within  the 
province  of  the  Federal  Farm  Board, 
and  I  have  made  no  such  statement.  A 
few  inquiries  have  come  to  me  on  the 
subject,  but  these  have  been  promptly 
referred  to  the  Federal  Farm  Loan 
Bureau,  which  has  supervision  over  the 
Federal  land  banks  and  Federal  inter- 
mediate credit  banks." 


Orders  St.  Joseph  Stockyards 

to  Reduce  Rates  to  Shippers 


An  order  signed  by  the  Assistant  Sec- 
retary will  save  to  livestock  shippers 
who  market  their  products  at  St.  Joseph, 
Mo.,  about  $120,000  a  year. 

This  order,  which  becomes  effective 
September  3,  results  from  a  hearing  in 
December,  1929,  to  inquire  into  the  rea- 
sonableness of  the  rates  and  charges 
made  by  the  St.  Joseph  Stockyards  Co. 
of  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  for  its  services  to 
those  who  market  livestock  in  St. 
Joseph. 

The  order  analyzes  in  detail  operat- 
ing conditions  at  the  St.  Joseph  live- 
stock market  during  the  year  1928,  which 
was  taken  as  a  fair  test  year.  It  was 
found  that  the  stockyards  company  uses, 
in  rendering  services  to  the  public,  prop- 
erty worth  about  $3,382,148;  that  7y2 
per  cent  of  the  value,  or  $253,661,  con- 


stitutes a  fair  return  to  the  owners  of 
the  property;  that  its  reasonable  ex- 
penses for  rate-making  purposes  are  ap- 
proximately $447,649;  that  its  total  op- 
erating revenues  for  rate-making  pur- 
poses in  the  fair  test  year  were  approxi- 
mately $809,108 ;  and  that  its  present 
rates  and  charges  yield  a  net  operating 
income  of  $361,459,  which  is  $107,798 
in  excess  of  the  reasonable  net  operat- 
ing income,  or  fair  return  to  owners,  of 
$253,661. 

It  is  found  further  that  the  stockyards 
company  has  been  yarding  the  livestock 
of  the  so-called  dealers  or  traders  with- 
out making  any  charge  therefor.  The 
order  expresses  the  opinion  that  the 
stockyards  company  should  not  recoup 
from  those  who  ship  livestock  to  it  the 
expenses  for  rendering  this  free  service. 
Therefore,  the  reduced  rates  prescribed 
in  the  order  are  based  upon  the  principle 
that  the  stockyards  company  should 
either  charge  the  traders  a  fair  fee  for 
rendering  this  service  or  bear  it  itself, 
without  passing  it  on  to  those  who  ship 
livestock  to  the  market. 

With  respect  to  livestock  received  at 
the  stockyards  by  rail,  the  order  reduces 
the  present  rates  by  7  cents  per  head  for 
cattle  and  calves,  2  cents  for  hogs,  and 
1  cent  for  sheep.  The  same  reductions 
are  made  in  the  present  rates  on  live- 
stock received  at  the  stockyards  by  ve- 
hicles, such  as  truck,  or  on  foot,  except 
that  the  rate  on  calves  is  reduced  6  cents 
instead  of  7  cents.  The  new  rates  to  be 
charged  the  dealers  or  traders,  in  lieu  of 
the  free  services  heretofore  rendered,  are 
14  cents  per  head  for  cattle,  9  cents  for 
calves,  5  cents  for  hogs,  and  3y2  cents  for 
sheep  and  goats.  The  existing  rates  for 
horses  and  mules  are  not  changed,  ex- 
cept that  a  rate  of  17%  cents  per  head 
for  horses  and  mules  handled  by  dealers 
or  traders  is  prescribed. 

For  the  last  seven  years  few  horses 
and  mules  have  been  shipped  to  the 
stockyards.  The  order  requires  material 
reductions  in  charges  for  corn,  hay,  oats, 
bedding,  and  other  materials. 


Ethylene  Oxide  Effective  in 

Controlling  Japanese  Beetle 


Fumigation  of  fresh  raspberries, 
blackberries,  and  blueberries  with  ethyl- 
ene oxide  to  destroy  the  Japanese  beetle 
and  its  larvae  has  proved  successful  in 
a  number  of  experiments. 

Ethylene  oxide  was  tested  by  the  de- 
partment as  a  possible  substitute  for 
carbon  disulphide,  commonly  used  for 
fumigating  fruit.  Carbon  disulphide  is 
undesirable  because  it  is  both  inflam- 
mable and  explosive.  Ethylene  oxide  is 
a  colorless  gas  at  ordinary  tempera- 
tures and  is  neither  explosive  nor  in- 
flammable except  in  heavy  mixtures 
and  at  high  temperatures. 

The  new  gas  fumigant  was  tested  in 
experiments  with  the  beetles  in  cages 
and  in  baskets  of  fresh  fruit.  Baskets 
of  fruit  were  placed  in  an  airtight 
room.  Temperatures  were  controlled. 
When  used  at  the  rate  of  2  pounds  per 
1,000  cubic  feet  of  room  space  for  2 
hours  at  75°  F.,  ethylene  oxide  destroyed 
both  adults  and  larvae  of  the  Japanese 
beetle,  as  well  as  adult  Colorado  potato 
beetles  and  Mexican  bean  beetles. 
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ing to  knowledge  of  standard  and  current  lit- 
erature for  adult  readers,  on  library  economy, 
and  on  cataloguing,  classification,  and  bibli- 
ography. Applicants  must  show  that  they 
have  been  graduated  from  a  college  or  uni- 
versity of  recognized  standing  or  that  they 
have  completed  at  least  118  semester  hours 
of  standard  collegiate  work.  Certain  speci- 
fied education  or  experience  is  also  required. 
Applications  must  be  on  file  with  the  Civil  : 
Service  Commission,  Washington,  D.  C,  not 
later    than    September   8,    1931. 

Full  information  may  be  obtained  from 
the  Secretary  of  the  United  States  Civil  Serv-  \ 
ice  Board  of  Examiners  at  the  post  office  or 
customhouse  in  any  city  or  fro-m  the  United 
States  Civil  Service  Commission,  Washington, 
D.  C. 


NOON  NETWORK  PROGRAMS 


Schedule  of  Speakers  and  Their  Sub- 
jects and  Dates  for  the  Broadcast  Week 
Beginning  Monday,  August  17 


CIVIL-SERVICE  EXAMINATIONS 

ASSISTANT        PARASITOLOGIST         (TREMATODES 
($2,600   to   $3,200   a  year  i. — To  fill  vacancies  in   : 
the   Bureau   of   Animal    Industry,    Department  : 
of  Agriculture,  for  duty  in  Washington,  D.  C, 
or   in   the  field.     Competitors   will  not   be   re-   I 
quired  to  report  for  examination  at  any  place, 
but  will  be  rated   on  their   education  and  ex-  j 
perience,  and  on  a  thesis  or  published  writing. 
Applicants  must  have  been  graduated  from  a  | 
college,    university,   medical   college,   or   veter-  : 
inary    college    of    recognized    standing.     Their 
courses  must  have  included  biological  sciences   I 
with  at  least  one  course  in  zoology.     Suitable 
experience  is  also  required.     Applications  must  j 
be  on  file  with  the   Civil   Service  Commission, 
Washington,  D.  C,  not  later  than  August  21.   i 
1931. 

ASSOCIATE    ATTORNEY    ($3,200   a   yean;    ASSIST- 
ANT  ATTORNEY    ($2,600    a   year  j. — To    fill   vacan- 
cies  in  the  Veterans'  Administration,  for  duty 
in  the  central  office,  Washington,  D.  C,  or  in 
the  field.     Competitors  will  be  rated  on   ans-  j 
wers  to  questions  in  law.  and  on  their  oduca-  j 
tion.  professional  experience,  and  fitness.     Ap-  1 
plicants  must  have  been   admitted  to   the  bar  j 
of  a   State  or  Territory  of  the  United   States  \ 
or  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  must  have  ; 
certain       specified       experience.     Applications 
must   be   on   file  with   the   Civil   Service   Com-  [ 
mission.    Washington.    D.    C.    not    later    than 
August  28,  1931. 

ASSOCIATE  ENGINEER  ($3,200  to  S3.800  a  year); 
ASSISTANT  ENGINEER  ($2,600  to  $3,200  a  yean. — 
To  fill  vacancies  in  various  services,  for  duty 
in  Washington,  D.  C.  or  in  the  field.  Com- 
petitors will  not  he  required  to  report  for 
examination  at  any  place,  but  will  be  rated  on 
their  education,  training,  and  experience.  Ap- 
plicants must  have  completed  at  least  two 
full  years  of  an  acceptable  engineering  course. 
Certain  specified  additional  education  or  ex- 
perience is  required.  Applications  for  asso- 
ciate engineer  (optional  branches — aerial  navi- 
gation, aeronautical,  construction,  heating  and 
ventilating,  and  telephone  and  telegraph  en- 
gineering) and  assistant  engineer  (optional 
branches — heating  and  ventilating,  and  con- 
struction engineering)  must  be  on  file  with  the 
Civil  Service  Commission.  Washington.  D.  C. 
not  later  than  August  21.  1931. 

SENIOR  ATTORNEY  ($4,600  a  year);  ATTORNEY 
($3,800  a  year). — To  fill  vacancies  in  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration,  for  dutv  in  the  cen- 
tral office,  Washington,  D.  C,  o'r  in  the  field. 
Competitors  will  not  be  required  to  report 
for  written  examination  at  any  place,  but 
will  be  rated  on  their  education,  training, 
experience,  and  fitness.  Applicants  must 
have  been  admitted  to  the  bar  of  a  State  or 
Territory  of  the  United  States  or  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  must  have  had  at 
least  five  years  of  certain  specified  experi- 
ence   for    the    position    of    attorney,    and    at 


Report  of  Graduate  School  Shows 
174  More  Students  Than  in  1930 


A  total  of  503  students  enrolled  in  the 
1930-31  Graduate  School,  as  compared  with 
331  last  year,  says  Mrs.  N.  E.  Fealv  in  her 
annual  report  to  Dr.  A.  F.  Woods/ director 
of  the  school.  Of  the  22  courses  offered, 
two — in  the  history  of  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  chemistry  and  in  scientific  French — 
were  withdrawn  for  lack  of  enrollments.  Ten 
graduate  courses  were  given — advanced  in- 
organic chemistry,  plant  genetics,  soil  genesis 
and  classification,  the  population  of  the.  soil 
and  its  significance,  advanced  statistical 
methods,  economic  theory,  history  of  Amer- 
ican agriculture,  business  cycles  'in  relation 
to  agriculture,  advanced  course  in  statistics 
for  biological  workers,  and  plant  anatomy. 
The  10  undergraduate  courses  were  glass 
blowing,  biochemistry,  introductory  economic 
entomology,  systematic  botany,  "elementary 
statistical  methods,  interpreting  agriculture, 
intermediate  scientific  German,  Eussian.  and 
Spanish.  (The  Official  Record,  October  16. 
1930.) 

The  Graduate  School  each  year  brines  well- 
known  lecturers  to  speak  before  the  school 
In  the  1930-31  season  Dr.  R.  A.  Fisher,  of 
the  Rothamsted  Experiment  Station.  Eng- 
land, gave  two  lectures  on  the  development 
of  the  modern  concepts  of  statistical  theorv. 
and  Prof.  Samuel  C.  May.  of  the  Universitv 
of  California,  spoke  on  the  work  of  the  bureau 
of  public  administration.  University  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

The  1931-32  Graduate  School  will  open 
the  week  of  October  19.  The  courses  will  be 
announced  later  in  The  Official  Record. 


NEW  ENTOMOLOGIST  APPOINTED 


P.  D.  Sanders  has  been  cooperativelv  em- 
ployed by  the  Bureau  of  Entomology  and 
Office  of  Cooperative  Extension  Work  as  en- 
tomologist in  charge  of  extension  work  in  ento- 
mology in  the  Southern  States.  He  will  give 
special  attention  to  the  entomological  prob- 
lems arising  from  recent  changes  in  cropping 
systems  in  the  15  States  from  California  to 
North  Carolina. 

Mr.  Sanders,  a  native  of  Mississippi  and  a 
graduate  of  Mississippi  Agricultural  and  Me- 
chanical College,  received  a  master's  dearree  in 
entomology  from  the  University  of  Maryland 
and  a  master's  degree  in  zoology  from"  Harvard 
University.  He  has  also  done  special  work  at 
American  University,  Harvard  Biological  Lab- 
oratory near  Cienfuegos.  Cuba,  and  the  de- 
partment graduate  school.  He  comes  to  the 
department  from  the  University  of  Maryland, 
where  he  has  been  associate  entomologist  for 
che  experiment  station  and  extension  "service. 


Network  radio  programs  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  Federal  Farm  Board  are 
broadcast  through  National  Broadcasting  Co. 
stations  at  12.55  to  1.10  p.  m.  eastern  stand- 
ard time,  12.15  to  1  p.  m.  Pacific  standard 
time. 

Monday,  August  17 

NATIONAL    FARM    AND    HOME    HOUR 

The  Tbend  of  Daiby  Production — J.  B. 
Shepard,  agricultural  statistician. 

The  Price  Situation- — O.  C.  Stine,  agri- 
cultural  economist. 

WESTERN  FARM  AND  HOME  HOUB 

The  Grain  Market  Situation — -Frank  L. 
Lyons,    associate    marketing    specialist. 

The  Week  With  the  Fabm  Board — Dis- 
patch read  by  R.  EL  Lamb,  western  program 
manager. 

Sustained  Yield  Management  of  the  Na- 
tional Forests — Prepared  by  Elers  Koch,  as- 
sistant forester  ;  for  deliver v  by  speaker  from 
Region    5. 

Tuesday,  August  IS 
national  fabm  and  home  houb 

August  Meeting,  Progressive  Garden- 
Club — W.  R.  Beattie,  horticulturist,  presiding. 

WESTERN    FARM    AND    HOME    HOUB 

The  Manufacture  of  an  Egg — Dr.  Howard 
D.  Hilton,  dairy  and  poultry  products  Federal- 
State    supervising    inspector. 

With  Western  Fabmers — R.  H.  Lamb. 

Wednesday,  August  19 
national  farm  and  home  hour 
No  Department  of  Agriculture  Program, 
western  farm  and  home  houb 

Pube-Bred  Sheep  Prices — W.  E.  Schneider, 
associate  marketing  specialist. 

With  Western  Fabmebs — R.  H.  Lamb. 

Tin  Can  Picnics — Prepared  by  Frances  L. 
Brown,  Arizona  College  of  Agriculture ;  for 
delivery  by  Jean  M.  Stewart,  home  economist. 

Thursday,  August  20 

NATIONAL     FABM      AND     HOME     HOUB 

No  Department  of  Agbicultube  Pbogram. 
western    fabm    and   home    hour 

The  National  Ram  Sale — W.  P.  Wing,  sec- 
retary of  the  California  Wool  Growers  Asso- 
ciation. 

On  Fbuit  and  Vegetable  Mabkets — C.  J. 
Hansen,  associate  marketing  specialist. 

Current  Features  in  Food  and  Drug  Con- 
tbol — W.  W.  Vincent,  chief,  western  district, 
Food  and  Drug  Administration. 

Friday,  August  21 

NATIONAL    FARM    AND    HOME    HOUB 

The  Farm  Business  Librabt — M.  S.  Eisen- 
hower. Director  of  Information,  United  States 
Department   of  Agriculture. 

The  Week  with  the  Fabm  Boabd- — Frank 
Ridgway.     Director    of    Information,    Federal 
Farm  Board. 
Second  Farm  Board  speaker  to  be  announced. 

western    faem    and    home    houb 

Tim's  Secret — A  play  by  S  members  of  the 
Greenfield  4-H  Club  of  Monterey  County.  Calif. 

Production  of  Mabket  Hogs  by  4-H  Club 
Mempers — Robert  Haussler.  member  of  Davis 
4-H  Club.  Yolo  County.  Calif. 

Annual  County-Wide  4-H  Livestock 
Show — W.  M.  Hearns.  assistant  farm  advisor, 
Yolo  Countv.  Calif. 

With  Westebn  4-H  Clubs — W.  G.  Water- 
house. 

Saturday,  August  22 

NATIONAL    FABM    AND    HOME    HOUB 

Land  Grant  College  Program — Learning 
with  Virginia  Homemakers.  Virginia  home 
demonstration  agent ;  Learning  with  Indiana 
Farmers.  Indiana  county  agent :  New  Develop- 
ments in  Cooperative  Extension  Work.  Dr. 
C.  W.  Warburton,  Director  of  Extension  Work. 
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PRINCIPAL  LIBRARY  ACCESSIONS 


Dairying 

Latvia.  Ministry  of  agriculture.  Butter 
control  office.  Latvian  butter.  Riga, 
1930. 

Poultry 

Rankin,  James.  Raising  ducks  for  profit. 
Ed.   7.      Springfield,   Ohio,    Cory-Keim,   1930. 

Ulsh,  B  W.  "  The  story  of  standard  mak- 
ing." New  Albany,  Ind..  "  Golden  buffs," 
1931. 

Meat  Inspection 

Dedieu,  P.  La  saisie  des  viandes  dans  les 
abattoirs   et  tueries.     Paris,  Vigot,    1931. 


New  Jersey.  Meadow  reclamation  commis- 
sion.    Report,      [n.  p.,  1931?] 

Forestry 

Jugel,  Herbert.  Forsten  und  forstwirt- 
schaft  Finnlands.  Greifswald,  Bamberg, 
1930.  (Beiiehte  aus  dem  Institut  fur 
Finnlandkunde  der  Universitat  Greifswald. 
7.) 

Paillib,  Marcel.  L'Stat  et  la  propri<5te  fo  res- 
tore en  montagne.  Paris,  Les  presses 
universitaires  de  France,  1926. 

Mathematics 

Cohen,  Joseph.  Chance :  a  comparison  of 
facts  with  the  theory  of  probabilities.  Lon- 
don, Layton   [19 — ]. 

Engineering 

Haven,  G.  B.,  and  Swett,  G.  W.     Treatise  on 

leather  belting.     Cambridge,  Mass.,  Techni- 
cal  composition   co.,    1931. 
London.      County    council.      Main    drainage 
of  London.     London,  1930. 

Food 

Vandevelde,  A.  J.  J.  Le  poisson  dans  l'ali- 
mentation.  Gand,  Ministere  de  l'agricul- 
ture,  Office  de  la  pgche  maritime,  1930. 

Chemistry,  Biology 

Faraday  society,  London.  Colloid  science 
applied  to  biology.      [London?]      1930. 

Hiscox,  G.  D.  Henley's  twentieth  century 
formulas,  recipes,  and  processes.  New  ed. 
New  York,  Henley,  1930. 

Ornithology 

Bowman,  Fred,  and  Morse,  Richard.  Wild 
foods  for  birds,  and  how  to  get  them.  Lon- 
don, Canary  and  cage-bird  life  [n.  d.]. 

Greeves,  W.  E.  The  crested  canary  with  a 
few  notes  on  the  Norwich  plainhead.  Ed.  6. 
London,  "The  feathered  world"   [189-?]. 

Smith,  John.  The  roller  and  German  coun- 
try canary.  London,  "  The  feathered  world  " 
[19-?]. 

Botany 

Bancroft,  Helen,  and  Dickson,  Jean.  Stud- 
ies in  floral  anatomy.  pt.  1.  Oxford, 
Blackwell,  1930. 

Onslow,  Mrs.  M.  W.  The  principles  of  plant 
biochemistry,  pt.  1.  Cambridge,  Univer- 
sity press,  1931. 

Zoology 

Mola,  Pasquale.  Per  una  nuova  classiflca  dei 
Sestodi.  Sassari,  Stamperia  della  Librerla 
italiana  e  straniera,  1928. 

Yung-Tai,  Tchang.  Recherches  sur  l'histo- 
genese  et  l'histo-physiologie  de  1'epitheJium 
de  l'intestin  moyen  chez  un  lepidoptere 
(Galleria  mellonella  L.).  Paris,  Les  presses 
universitaires  de  France.  1929.  (Supple- 
ments au  Bulletin  biologique  de  France  et 
de  Belgique.     Supplement  12.) 

Economics,  Statistics 

Beard,  Gilbert.  Foreign  trade  with  special 
reference  to  the  cotton  trade  and  to  the 
payment  for  a  motor  car  from  abroad. 
Manchester,  Eng.,  Heywood,  1931. 

Canadian  Political  Science  Association. 
Papers  and  proceedings  of  the  annual  meet- 
ing, v.  1-2,  1913-1930.  Kingston,  Ont., 
1913-31. 


Chamber  of  commerce  of  the  United  States 
of  America.  Domestic  distribution  dept. 
Retailers'  expenses.  Rev.  ed.  Washington, 
1930. 

Dixey,  R.  N.,  and  others.  The  farmer's  busi- 
ness. Comparative  conditions  in  part  of 
South  Oxfordshire  in  1923  and  1929.  Ox- 
ford, Clarendon  press,  1931. 

Nelson,  Lowry.  The  Mormon  village :  a 
study  in  social  origins.  Provo,  Utah,  1930. 
(Brigham  Young  university  studies  No.  3.) 

Pustay,  I.  F.  del.  Las  cooperativas  agricolas. 
Guantanamo,  Medrano  y  Ricardo,  1930. 

Pyle,  J.  F.  Marketing  principles,  organiza- 
tion and  policies.  New  York,  McGraw-Hill, 
1931. 

Ralston,  J.  H.  What's  wrong  with  taxation? 
San  Diego,  Calif.,  Ingrain  institute,  1931. 

Slichter,  S.  H.  Modern  economic  society. 
New  York,  Holt,  1931. 

Woofter,  T.  J.  The  plight  of  cigarette  to- 
bacco. Chapel  Hill,  University  of  North 
Carolina  press,  1931. 

Directories 

Postage  and  the  mailbag,  Inc.  A  directory 
of  house  magazines.     1st,   1931.     Brooklyn. 

Periodicals  Currently  Received 

The  Migrant.  Quarterly,  v.  2,  No.  2,  June, 
1931,  Nashville,  Tenn.  Tennessee  ornitho- 
logical society. 

L'Observation  economique.  Revue  mensuell<>. 
annee  1,  no.  1,  May,  1930,  Paris.  Soci6te 
d'etudes  et  d'informations  economiques. 

La  Technigue  agricole  Internationale.  Quar- 
terly, v.  1,  No.  1/2,  Jan. /June,  1931, 
Rome.  Revue  de  la  Federation  interna- 
tionale  des  techniciens  agronomes. 


B.  A.  E.  CHARTS  ARE  POPULAR 


During  the  past  six  months  $1,828.95  has 
been  turned  into  the  Treasury  as  the  receipts 
from  the  sale  of  charts  by  the  Bureau  of  Agri- 
cultural Economics.  In  addition  to  those  sold, 
a  large  number  of  rotoprints  have  been  dis- 
tributed free  in  various  bureau  publications. 

The  most  recent  development  in  the  service 
has  been  the  widening  use  of  charts  by  voca- 
tional agricultural  teachers.  Every  teacher  in 
Mississippi  has  bought  a  wall  chart  and  will 
take  it  to  his  State  meeting  this  month,  where 
he  will  be  prepared  to  discuss  the  subject  cov- 
ered by  the  chart.  The  State  supervisor  sug- 
gested a  different  chart  for  each  teacher. 

At  recent  meetings  of  vocational  agricul- 
tural teachers  of  Virginia  and  North  Carolina 
the  interest  in  charts  was  particularly  keen, 
according  to  J.  C.  Marquis,  in  charge  of  eco- 
nomics information. 


United  States  Standards  for  Sawdust  Pack 
Grapes  (1931)  are  defined  in  a  recent  mimeo- 
graph release  of  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics. 


Articles   and   Written   Addresses   By 

Department  People  in  Outside 

Publications 

Biological  Survey 

Kelso,  Leon. — Notes  on  birds  of  Prowers 
County,  Colo.  Oologist,  vol.  48,  No.  6,  pp. 
78-84,  June,  1931. 

McAtee,    W.    L. — Flowery   fields.     Amer.    Mo-  i 
torist,  vol.  6,  No.  4,  pp.  12-13,  36-37,  illus., 
July,  1931. 

Murie,   O.   J.— Voices  of  the  moonlight.     Na-  I 
ture  Mag.,   vol.   18,   pp.    50-51,   illus.,   July, 
1931. 

Entomology 

Blake,  D.  H. — Notes  on  West  Indian  and  Cen- 
tral American  flea-beetles  (Halticinae). 
Bui.  Brooklyn  Ent.  Soc,  vol.  26,  No.  2,  pp. 
76-82,   pi.  Ill,  April,   1931. 

Hambleton,    J.    I. — Are   beekeepers'    organiza- 
tions    accomplishing     their     full     purpose? 
Amer.  Honey  Prod.,  vol.  5,  No.  6,  pp.  59-62,  j 
July,  1931. 

Howard,  L.  O. — Which  shall  inherit  the 
earth — man  or  the  insects?  Sci.  Amer.,  vol. 
145,  No.  2,  illus.,  August,  1931. 

McGregor,  E.  A. — Bad  little  fly.  Thrips  are 
fond  of  heat  and  oranges.  Farm  and  Gar- 
den Mag.  of  Los  Angeles  Sunday  Times, 
June  28,  1931,  p.  1,  illus. 

Pratt,  J.  G. — Arrow  making  simplified  for 
beginners.  Pop.  Sci.,  vol.  119,  No.  2,  pp.  I 
94-98,   August,    1931. 

Snyder,  T.  E. — Isoptera.  Ann.  Ent.  Soc. 
Amer.,  vol.  24,  No.  2,  p.  317,  June,  1931. 

Termites,    destroyers    of    wood,    and 

man's  fight  against  them.  Appendix : 
Directions  for  collecting,  preserving  and 
breeding  termites  (Isoptera)  ;  the  collection 
and  preserving  of  insect  inquilines,  and  sym- 
biotic, intestinal  protozoan  parasites.  Ling- 
nan  Sci.  Jour.,  vol.  7,  pp.  531-558,  pi.  17-27, 
fig.  A-D,  June,  1929.  [Issued  March  4, 
1931.] 

Plant  Industry 

Asbury,  C.  E. — Grape  shipping  practices  from 
the  viewpoint  of  the  eastern  trade.  Calif. 
Grower,  vol.  3,  No.  7,  pp.  5-6,  8,  July,  1931. 

Griffiths,  D. — Florists'  Rev.,  vol.  68,  No. 
1753,  pp.  31-32  ;  No.  1754,  pp.  27-28  ;  No. 
1755,   pp.   27-28,   July   2,   9,   16,    1931. 

Robinson,  B.  B.   (With  R.  L.  Cook,  Mich.  Agr. 
Exp.  Sta.) — The  effect  of  soil  types  and  fer- 
tilizers  on   yield   and   quality   of   fiber   flax. 
Jour.  Amer.  Soc.  Agron.,  vol.  23,  No.  7,  pp. 
497-510,  July,  1931. 
Shamel,   A.   D. — The   esthetic   side   of   orange 
growing   in    the   southwest.      Calif.    Citrogr., 
vol.    16,  No.   10,   pp.   452-453,   472,   August, 
1931. 
Sprague,      R. — Cercosporella      herpotrichoides 
Fron,  the  cause  of  the  Columbia  Basin  foot- 
rot  of  winter  wheat.     Sci.,  vol.  74,  No.  1906, 
pp.   51-53,   July   10,   1931. 
Stevens,  H.  E.,  and  Fulton,  H.  R. — Rots  of 
Florida  citrus  fruits.     Citrus  Indus.,  vol.  12, 
No.  7,  pp.  7,  27,  30-31,  July,  1931. 
Swallen,    J.    R. — The    grass    genus    Amphi- 
bromus.     Amer.   Jour.   Bot.,   vol.   18,   No.   6, 
pp.  411-414,  June,  1931. 


CHANGES  IN  MAILING  LISTS 


The  Office  of  Information  announces  the  following  changes  in  mailing  lists : 
Established 


Key 

Bureau 

Title  of  list 

Num- 
ber of 

names 

Foreign  news  service:  World  dry  bean  pros- 
Members  of  the  U.  S.  Building  and  Loan 
League. 

147 

389 

do.. 

200 

Discontinued 


95 

D-PP. 

G-D 

do 

do - - 

do 

Dealers  in  dairy  and  poultry  products. 

91 
156 

681 

Plant  Quarantine  and  Control  Admin- 
istration. 

98 

317 

72-A - 

72-B 

73 

do - - 

do. 

do 

880 

793 

1,072 

1,361 
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NEW  PUBLICATIONS  ISSUED  BY  THE  DEPARTMENT 

(Please  address  requests  for  these  to  the  Division  of  Publications,  Office  of  Information) 


MARKETING     POULTRY.      Rob     R.  _  Slocum, 
senior     marketing     specialist,     division     of 
dairy  and  poultry  products,  Bureau  of  Agri- 
cultural  Economics.     33  pp..  illus.      (Farm- 
ers'  Bulletin   1377F.,  rev.)    June,   1931. 
A    popular    publication    intended    primarily 
to  inform  farmers  and  other  producers  of  poul- 
try on  proper  methods  of  marketing  this  com- 
modity.    The    publication    outlines    briefly    the 
production    areas    and    discusses    the    factors 
connected     with     the    production     of    poultry 
which  influence  its  method  of  marketing.     The 
ordinary  channels  from  producer  to  consumer 
are  traced  and   detailed   information   is  given 
with    reference    to    the    care,    slaughter,    and 
handling  of  poultry  so  that  it  will  arrive   on 
the  market  in  good  condition  and  sell  to  good 
advantage. 

SUGGESTIONS  FOR  THE  IMPROVEMENT  OF 
OLD  BANK  DAIRY  BARNS.  M.  C.  Betts, 
senior  architect,  and  M.  A.  R.  Kelley,  as- 
sociate agricultural  engineer,  division  of 
agricultural  engineering,  Bureau  of  Public 
Roads.  35  pp.  Illus.  (Circular  166C.) 
June,  1931. 

Based  on  a  survey  of  old  bank  dairy  barns 
in  southeastern  Pennsylvania,  this  circular 
points  out  how  old  barns  can  be  remodeled 
to  meet  present-day  requirements  of  sanita- 
tion and  efficiency.  It  also  contains  infor- 
mation on  the  construction  of  new  barns 
along  modern  lines.  Intended  for  dairy  farm- 
ers in  all  sections  where  conditions  exist 
similar  to  those  in  southeastern  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

WOOD-LIQUID  RELATIONS.  L.  F.  Hawley, 
principal  chemist,  Forest  Products  Labora- 
tory, Branch  of  Research,  Forest  Service. 
35  pp.,  illus.  (Technical  Bulletin  248T.) 
June,   1931. 

A  technical  publication  summarizing  pres- 
ent knowledge  of  the  physical  state  and  the 
manner  of  movement  of  liquids  in  wood,  for 
the  information  of  research  workers  studying 


specific  problems  of  liquid  movement  and  dry- 
ing in  wood  or  other  cellular  or  porous  bodies. 
Intended  to  prepare  the  way  for  a  series  of 
publications  reporting  research  on  particular 
phases  of  the  wood-moisture  problem,  the  bul- 
letin considers  wood  structure,  vapor  pres- 
sure, capillarity,  temperature,  viscosity,  and 
other  factors,  and  points  out  the  desirability 
of  a  definite  correlation  of  their  effects  for  the 
solution   of   the   many   problems   in    this   field. 

IRRIGATION  DISTRICTS,  THEIR  ORGANI- 
ZATION,   OPERATION,    AND    FINANCING. 

Wells  A.  Hutchins,  irrigation  economist,  di- 
vision of  agricultural  engineering,  Bureau  of 
Public  Roads.  94  pp.  Illus.  (Technical 
Bulletin   254T.)      June,    1931. 

Discusses  the  present  status  of  irrigation 
districts  and  reasons  for  their  success  or 
failure  from  a  financial  standpoint,  and  treats 
at  length  of  their  organization,  operation,  and 
financing.  The  development  of  irrigation  dis- 
tricts in  the  various  States  is  described.  In- 
tended for  officials  of  irrigation  organizations, 
State  officers  having  to  do  with  such  organi- 
zation in  the  arid  and  semiarid  States,  and 
persons  interested  in  purchasing  or  marketing 
irrigation   bonds. 

EXPERIMENTS  WITH  FERTILIZERS  ON 
COCONUT  PALMS  AND  VARIATION  IN 
PALM  PRODUCTIVITY.  T.  B.  McClelland. 
Director.  23  pp.  Illus.  (Porto  Rico  Bul- 
letin 34.)      June,  1931. 

Reports  experiments  over  several  years, 
which  show  wide  variation  in  production  be- 
tween individual  palms,  even  under  the  same 
cultural  and  fertilizer  treatment  and  ap- 
parently uniform  soil  conditions.  This  vari- 
ation is  ascribed  to  inherent  differences  in 
the  palms  and  indicates  the  need  of  careful 
selection  of  coconuts  for  planting.  The  re- 
sults of  the  fertilizer  experiments  were  in- 
conclusive, but  production  varied  somewhat 
with  elevation  above  sea  level. 


EXPERIMENT-STATION  PUBLICATIONS 


The  library  of  the  Office  of  Experiment 
Stations  maintains,  but  for  library  purposes 
only,  a  complete  file  of  all  the  publications 
issued  by  the  State  experiment  stations.  It 
has  recently  received  the  following  new  State 
publications  : 

(This  department  has  none  of  these  State  pub- 
lications for  distribution,  but  usually  they  may 
be  obtained  from  the  stations  issuing  them.  For 
convenience  in  writing  to  a  station,  the  postal 
address  point  where  the  station  is  located  in  the 
State  is  given  at  the  end  of  each  of  the  entries 
below.) 
Report    of   the    Director   for   the   year    ending 

June  30,   1930.     W.  L.   Slate.      (Connecticut 

Storrs  Sta.  Bui.  171,  33  pp.,  12  figs.     March, 

1931.)      Storrs. 
Report  of  the  Hawaii  Agricultural  Experiment 

Station,    1930.      J.   M.    Westgate   et   al.      38 

pp.,  16  figs.     June,  1931.     Honolulu. 
Dried    buttermilk    for    growing   and    fattening 

pigs.     J.   M.  Evvard,  C.   C.   Culbertson,   and 

Q.    W.   Wallace.      (Iowa    Sta.    Bui.    278,   pp. 

117-148,    12   figs.     April,   1931.)      Ames. 
The  effect  of  various  containers  on  the  growth 

of   vegetable    plants.     E.    S.    Haber.      (Iowa 

Sta.    Bui.    279,   pp.   149-164,   12   figs.     May, 

1931.)      Ames. 
A   soil   management   program   for   Grundy   silt 

loam.     W.  H.  Stevenson  et  al.      (Iowa  Sta. 

Bui.  280,  pp.  165-184,  2  figs.     June,  1931.) 

Ames. 
Bacteriology  of  butter :   II,  A  method  for  the 

microscopic   examination   of  butter.     B.    W. 

Hammer  and  J.  A.  Nelson.      (Iowa  Sta.  Bui. 

Res.    Bui.    137,   pp.    105-120,    7    figs.      Feb- 
ruary, 1931.)      Ames. 
A  gene  influencing  the  composition  of  the  culm 

in  maize,     M.  T.  Jenkins  and  F.   Gerhardt. 

(Iowa    Sta.    Res.    Bui.    138,   pp.    121-151,    8 

figs.     May,  1931.)      Ames. 
The  measurement  of  the  degree  of  saturation 

of   soils    with   bases.     R.    H.    Walker,    B.    J. 

Firkins,  and  P.  E.  Brown.      (Iowa  Sta.  Res. 

Bui.  139,  pp.  153-176,  10  figs.     May,  1931.) 

Ames. 
Tbe    manufacture    of    cotta.sro    chror.o    :u    Iowa 

creamerii  s  alxl  mi!!<  plants.      P..  1'.  Go""s  and 


G.  Mutten.  (Iowa  Sta.  Circ.  126,  16  pp., 
11  figs.     April,  1931.)      Ames. 

Prevention  of  wind  and  fire  losses  to  farm 
buildings.  H.  Giese.  (Iowa  Sta.  Circ.  127, 
23   pp.,   31   figs.     April,    1931.)      Ames. 

Statistics  of  livestock  trucking  in  Iowa.  D. 
A.  Fitzgerald.  (Iowa  Sta.  Circ.  128,  8  pp., 
May,  1931.)      Ames. 

Feeding  hens  for  egg  production.  E.  W. 
Henderson  and  C.  W.  Knox.  (Iowa  Sta. 
Circ.  129,  12  pp.,  4  figs.  June,  1931.) 
Ames. 

The  identification  of  apple  varieties  from 
non-bearing  trees.  J.  K.  Shaw  and  A.  P. 
French.  (Massachusetts  Sta.  Bui.  274,  pp. 
57-87,  29  figs.     April,   1931.)      Amherst. 

Meteorological  observations  for  June,  1931. 
C.  I.  Gunness  and  K.  M.  Wheeler.  (Massa- 
chusetts Sta.  Met.  Bui.  510,  4  pp.  June, 
1931.)      Amherst. 

Soils  of  Hill  County,  soil  reconnoissance  of 
Montana,  preliminary  report.  L.  F.  Gie- 
seker.  (Montana  Sta.  Bui.  246.  46  pp.,  1 
fig.,    map.      May,    1931.)      Bozeman. 

Concentrates  in  rations  for  range  ewes.  W. 
E.  Joseph.  (Montana  Sta.  Bui.  247,  11 
pp.,    3   figs.      June,    1931.)      Bozeman. 

The  fitweed  (Capnoides  caseana),  a  poison- 
ous range  plant  of  the  northern  Sierra 
Nevada  Mountains.  C.  E.  Fleming,  M.  R. 
Miller,  and  L.  R.  Vawter.  (Nevada  Sta. 
Bui.  121,  29  pp.,  11  figs.  April,  1931.) 
Reno. 

Crooked  breasts  in  turkeys.  K.  W.  Niemann. 
(Nevada  Sta.  Bui.  122,  22  pp.,  3  figs. 
April,  1931.)     Reno. 

Annual  report  of  the  Board  of  Control  [Ne- 
vada Station]  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1930.  S.  B.  Doten  et  al.  29  pp., 
2  figs.     1931.     Reno. 

Preliminary  report  on  effect  of  irrigation  on 
major  berry  crops  in  the  Willamette  Val- 
ley. C.  E.  Schuster  et  al.  (Oregon  Sta. 
Bui.  277,  51  pp.,  16  figs.  May,  1931.) 
Corvallis. 

The  "  frozen-pack "  method  of  preserving 
berries.  E.  H.  Wiegand.  (Oregon  Sta. 
Bui.  278,  42  pp.,  11  figs.  May,  1931.) 
Corvallis. 

A  method  for  studying  water  conduction  in 
plants  in  relation  to  pruning,  grafting  and 
other  horticultural  practices.  E.  M.  Har- 
vey. (Oregon  Sni.  !!ul.  279.  20  pp.,  8  ficrs. 
May,   1931.)      Corvallis. 


A  preliminary  report  on  Anjou  scald  and  its 
control.  H.  Hartman.  (Oregon  Sta.  Bui. 
280,  8  pp.,  2  figs.     June,  1931.)      Corvallis. 

Varietal  resistance,  physiologic  specialization, 
and  inheritance  studies  in  bunt  of  wheat. 
E.  N.  Bressman.  (Oregon  Sta.  Bui.  281, 
44  pp.,  9  figs.     June,   1931.)      Corvallis. 

A  peculiar  freezing  trouble  of  pears  in  cold 
storage.  H.  Hartman.  (Oregon  Sta.  Bui. 
282,  8  pp.,  2  figs.     June,   1931.)      Corvallis. 

Baking  of  pears,  standardization  of  house- 
hold practice  as  applied  to  the  baking  of 
Bosc,  D' Anjou,  and  Cornice  pears.  A.  Kol- 
shorn.  (Oregon  Sta.  Bui.  283,  20  pp.,  6 
figs.      June,    1931.)      Corvallis. 

A  preliminary  report  on  the  vegetative  growth 
of  okra  (Hibiscus  esculentus  Linn.)  in  re- 
lation to  the  production  of  varying  amounts 
of  reproductive  tissue.  E.  M.  Harvey. 
(Oregon  Sta.  Bui.  284,  19  pp.,  8  figs.  June, 
1931.)      Corvallis. 

Oats  production  in  Western  Oregon.  D.  D. 
HiU.  (Oregon  Sta.  Bui.  285,  24  pp.,  2 
figs.      June,    1931.)      Corvallis. 

Studies  in  North  American  violets :  II.  The 
cytology  of  some  sterile  Fi  violet  hybrids. 
R.  Bamford  and  A.  Gershoy.  (Vermont 
Sta.  Bui.  325,  56  -  pp.,  22  pis.  December, 
1930.)      Burlington. 

Report  of  the  Virgin  Islands  Agricultural  Ex- 
periment Station,  1930.  J.  B.  Thompson 
et  al.  19  pp.,  11  figs.  June,  1931.)  Chris- 
tiansted,    St.   Croix. 

Removal  of  spray  residue  from  apples.  W.  S. 
Hough  et  al.  (Virginia  Sta.  Bui.  278,  16 
pp.,    6   figs.      June,    1931.)      Blacksburg. 

A  study  of  bovine  coccidiosis.  I.  D.  Wilson. 
(Virginia  Sta.  Tech.  Bui.  42,  42  pp.,  7 
pis.     May,   1931.)      Blacksburg. 


MOSQUITO  REPELLENTS 


Different  kinds  of  mosquitoes  react 
differently  to  the  same  repellents,  and 
some  individuals  get  better  results  than 
others  with  the  same  material,  depart- 
ment specialists  say. 

Oil  of  citronella  is  one  of  the  most 
widely  used  mosquito  repellents.  It  may 
be  used  pure  or  mixed  with  mineral  oil, 
vaseline,  or  lanolin  in  the  proportion  of 
1  part  to  5.  Almost  any  oily  prepa- 
ration on  the  skin  repells  mosquitoes  to 
some  extent. 

There  is  no  cure  for  mosquito  bites, 
and  the  department  urges  prevention, 
such  as  keeping  screen  doors  closely  fitted 
and  having  them  open  outward.  Another 
precaution  is  to  have  good  screens  over 
the  windows,  using  full  screens,  if  pos- 
sible. The  screen  mesh  should  not  be 
larger  than  16  openings  to  an  inch.  An- 
other move  against  the  mosquitoes  is 
spraying  with  a  kerosene  pyre  thrum  mix- 
ture. This  will  destroy  those  struck  by 
the  spray  and  also  acts  as  a  repellent. 

If  the  mosquitoes  do  get  to  you  and 
the  bites  bother  you,  one  method  of  relief 
consists  of  rubbing  the  punctures  gently 
with  a  moist  piece  of  toilet  soap. 


PROGRESS   IN   PERSONNEL   PROBLEMS 


"Perceptible  results  have  followed 
the  coordination,  a  few  years  ago,  of 
the  personnel  activities  of  the  depart- 
ment through  the  creation  of  a  central 
personnel  agency,"  says  W.  N.  Reh- 
laender,  assistant  to  the  Director  of  Per- 
sonnel and  Business  Administration. 

Discussing  the  department's  personnel 
program  before  the  Institute  of  Public 
Affairs  at  the  University  of  Virginia  on 
June  28,  Mr.  Rehlaender  stated  that  he 
believes  the  entire  administrative  staff 
of  the  department,  as  well  as  those  of 
the  other  departments,  is  gaining  a  new 
conception  of  the  scope  of  personnel 
work.  "  Personnel  problems  of  a  Gov- 
ernment department  today  are  broad  and 
have     many      ramifications."      lie     snid. 


v.  i  o 
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"  Once  it  was  a  record-keeping  job  only, 
but  now  the  swaddling  clothes  have  been 
discarded  and  the  sturdy  boy  is  ven- 
turing into  broader  fields  involving  re- 
cruiting, classification,  research,  place- 
ment, instruction,  and  training  on  the 
job.  The  ultimate  goal  of  all  Govern- 
ment personnel  work  is  to  create  har- 
mony between  the  worker  and  his  ad- 
ministrator, so  that  both  organization 
and  employee  derive  the  maximum 
benefit." 

It  is  just  as  important,  in  Mr.  Reh- 
laender's  opinion,  for  the  department  to 
keep  abreast  of  the  times  in  administer- 
ing its  personnel  matters  as  it  is  to  con 
duct  its  research  on  a  plane  with  the 
most  modern  science. 


What  College  or  University 

Trained  Most  Department  Men? 


In  an  address  recently  delivered  be- 
fore a  conference  on  university  training 
for  service  in  the  various  departments 
of  the  National  Government,  Dr.  W.  W. 
Stockberger,  Director  of  Personnel  and 
Business  Administration,  included,  among 
the  many  statistics  presented,  lists  of  the 
colleges  and  universities  that  had  con- 
ferred their  degrees  upon  the  depart- 
ment's professional  workers. 

Cornell,  with  16;  the  University  of 
Michigan  and  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin, with  10  apiece ;  and  Harvard, 
with  8,  head  the  list  for  the  P~6  group. 

The  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  Col- 
lege of  Texas  trained  the  largest  num- 
ber, 21,  of  agricultural  economists,  the 
University  of  Minnesota,  with  8,  and 
the  Iowa  State  College  and  the  Univer- 
sity of  Illinois,  with  7  each,  following. 

Twenty-eight  department  agronomists 
hold  degrees  from  Kansas  State  Agricul- 
tural College,  9  from  Oregon  State  Agri- 
cultural College,  7  from  Montana  State 
College,  6  from  Iowa  State  College,  6 
from  South  Dakota  Agricultural  Col- 
lege, and  6  from  Utah  Agricultural 
College. 

George  Washington  University  gave 
the  department  26  of  its  chemists ;  the 
University  of  Illinois,  17 ;  Cornell  Uni- 
versity, 10 ;  and  Harvard  and  the  Uni- 
versities of  Michigan,  Nebraska,  and 
Wisconsin,  9  each. 

Of  the  365  entomologists,  48  attended 
the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College ; 
34.  the  Mississippi  Agricultural  and 
Mechanical  College;  17,  Ohio  State  Uni- 
versity ;  14,  the  University  of  Illinois ; 
13,  the  University  of  Kansas ;  13,  Clem- 
son  Agricultural  College ;  13,  Kansas 
State  Agricultural  College;  11,  Cornell 
University;  and  10,  Stanford  University. 

The  University  of  Minnesota  and  the 
University  of  Nebraska  each  educated 
11  of  the  department's  plant  pathologists, 
while  Michigan  State  College  of  Agri- 
culture trained  9  and  the  University  of 
Wisconsin  8. 


Among  the  outstanding  food  values  in 
the  markets  at  present  are  the  various 
kinds  and  forms  of  fish  that  are  found 
in  the  interior  as  well  as  along  the  sea- 
coast,  according  to  the  Bureau  of  Home 
Economics.  Bargain  rates  are  to  be 
found  especially  in  canned  pink  salmon 
and  the  large  sized  sardines  which  are 
packed  in  tomato  sauce. 


Federal  Informational  Services 
Discussed  by  U.  S.  Daily  Editor 


"  Every  now  and  then  some  one  takes 
a  fling  at  bureaucracy  and  illustrates  the 
point  by  singling  out  some  apparently 
inconsequential  activity  of  Government 
and  holding  it  up  to  cynicism  or  ridi- 
cule," said  David  Lawrence,  Editor  of 
the  United  States  Daily,  in  a  recent  radio 
address.  "  Too  often  the  offenders  con- 
ceal a  true  purpose  to  ward  off  the  regu- 
latory arm  of  the  Government.  Too 
often  the  attack  on  Government  is  a 
camouflage  on  the  part  of  those  who  wish 
to  evade  or  avoid  the  law.  Too  often  it 
is  an  effort  to  weaken  all  authority. 
***** 

"  The  Federal  Government,  as  is  well 
known,  now  is  spending  annually  some- 
thing over  $4,000,000,000.  About  five- 
eighths  of  this  sum  is  devoted  to  war 
debts,  war  pensions,  and  maintenance  of 
the  national  defense.  The  next  largest 
single  item,  estimated  by  the  President 
at  more  than  half  a  billion  dollars  a  year, 
goes  toward  service  to  the  public  in  the 
form  of  aids  to  health,  education,  agri- 
culture, industry,  commerce,  and  trans- 
port by  land,  water,  or  air.  A  large 
part  of  this  service  consists  of  informa- 
tion which  the  Government  has  gone  to 
considerable  effort  and  expense  to  collect. 

"  Is  there  sufficient  demand  for  this 
service  to  justify  the  expense  of  furnish- 
ing it?  The  question  is  one  that  is  often 
asked  and  it  is  one  that  the  people  have 
a  right  to  ask,  since  they  are  the  ones  to 
foot  the  bill.  Let  us  see  what  the  agen- 
cies of  the  Government  most  concerned 
have  to  say  about  it. 

"  Two  of  the  10  executive  departments 
of  the  Government  furnish  most  of  this 
service  of  information.  They  are  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  The  law  which 
created  the  Department  of  Commerce 
dedicated  it  to  fostering,  promoting,  and 
developing  the  nation's  commercial,  in- 
dustrial, and  transportation  interests. 
In  the  words  of  Dr.  Julius  Klein,  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  Commerce,  the  big  work 
of  the  department  is  in  the  gathering  and 
distribution  of  industrial  and  commercial 
information  because  that  has  proven  it- 
self to  be  the  best  way  in  which  to  foster 
and  promote  the  general  economic  wel- 
fare— not  to  tell  the  people  what  they 
ought  to  do,  but  to  give  them  the  facts 
and  let  them  make  their  own  plans  ac- 
cordingly. 

***** 

"  The  Department  of  Agriculture  is  a 
service  institution  for  the  entire  nation 
with  many  duties  which  affect  nonagri- 
cultural  interests.  Its  original  task  of 
collecting  and  issuing  agricultural  infor- 
mation from  one  office  has  broadened 
until  to-day  the  entire  continental 
United  States,  the  insular  possessions, 
and  many  foreign  countries  serve  as  the 
department's  laboratory.  The  collection 
of  facts  has  developed  into  technical  and 
scientific  research  in  the  biology  of 
plants  and  animals.  The  dissemination 
of  information  now  necessitates  the 
printing  for  free  distribution  of  30,000,- 
000  copies  of  publications  annually.  It 
requires  the  work  of  a  press  service,  a 
vast  extension  service,   an   office  of  ex- 


hibits, an  office  of  motion  pictures,  and 
a  radio  service.  The  department's  work 
in  plant  breeding,  in  introducing  valu- 
able plants  from  abroad,  in  excluding  or 
eradicating  plant  and  animal  pests,  in 
disseminating  vital  weather  information, 
and  in  many  other  fields  develops  new 
knowledge  faster  than  it  can  be  pub- 
lished. 

"'  The  publishing  program  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  is  the  out- 
growth of  68  years'  experience  and  is 
adapted  as  closely  as  possible  to  the 
needs  of  farmers,  research  institutions, 
extension  groups,  and  the  general  pub- 
lic. In  addition  to  the  30,000,000  copies 
of  publications  distributed  free  each 
year,  another  million  copies  are  sold  by 
the  Superintendent  of  Documents  •  at 
prices  barely  covering  the  cost  of  print- 
ing. By  law,  Members  of  Congress  are 
entitled  to  distribute  four-fifths  of  all 
copies  of  the  farmers'  bulletins.  Be- 
sides the  printed  publications,  much  ma- 
terial, both  technical  and  popular,  is 
issued  in  mimeograph  form.  The  an- 
nual output  of  such  material  is  about 
52,000,000   pages. 


"  The  press  service  of  the  department 
issues  annually  about  1,200  releases  di- 
rect to  newspapers,  press  associations, 
and  correspondents.  These  releases  dis- 
seminate current  news  and  timely  infor- 
mation about  the  department's  work. 
About  3,500  newspapers  are  reached 
weekly  through  various  syndicates  which 
use  informative  articles  on  agriculture. 
Department  workers  place  about  1,400 
articles  annually  in  nongovernmental  pub- 
lications. 

"About  90  per  cent  of  the  farmers  in 
the  United  States  take  one  or  more  farm 
journals.  About  75  per  cent  take  a  daily 
newspaper  and  more  than  55  per  cent 
take  a  weekly  newspaper.  Much  infor- 
mation furnished  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  is  brought  to  the  notice  of 
farmers  through  these  publications.  Ma- 
terial is  often  written  especially  for  their 
use.  Data  handled  through  the  depart- 
ment's press  service  is  referred  to  all  in- 
terested authorities  before  being  released. 
A  story  about  insecticides,  for  example, 
may  require  the  approval  of  the  chem- 
ists who  study  the  poisons,  the  entomolo- 
gists who  study  the  insects,  and  the  plant 
scientists  who  study  the  plants  on  which 
the  insects  feed.  Individual  newspaper 
reports  could  hardly  be  expected  to  go 
to  such  lengths  to  secure  comprehensive- 
ness on  such  a  technical  subject. 

"  The  radio  service  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  was  established  in  1925. 
Previously  the  department  had  used  the 
radio  only  for  weather  reports  and  com- 
modity market  news.  To-day  about  50 
per  cent  of  the  600  or  more  radio  stations 
in  the  United  States  cooperate  daily  with 
the  department.  Some  broadcast  only 
market  news.  Two  hundred  stations, 
however,  carry  daily  educational  pro- 
grams also.  Farmers  and  others  like  to 
hear  the  agricultural  scientists  and  econo- 
mists and  specialists  of  the  department 
themselves  over  the  air.  The  National 
Broadcasting  Company  puts  at  the  de- 
partment's disposal  without  charge  five 
days  each  week  a  chain  of  about  40  sta- 
tions by  which  means  voices  from  Wash- 
ington may  be  heard  in  all  parts  of  the 
country." 
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Cotton  Fumigation  Rules  for 
Texas  and  New  Mexico  Modified 


An  amendment  to  the  pink  bollwonn 
quarantine  regulations.,  effective  to-day. 
modifies  the  conditions  under  which  per- 
mits are  issued  for  the  movement  of  cot- 
ton lint  from  sections  of  Texas  and  New 
Mexico  infested  by  the  pink  bollworm. 

Heretofore  both  fumigation  and  com- 
pression have  been  required  as  safeguards 
to  prevent  baled  cotton  lint  from  carry- 
ing pink  bollworms  to  uninfested  areas. 
The  new  amendment  authorizes  the  Plant 
Quarantine  and  Control  Administration, 
under  certain  conditions,  to  issue  per- 
mits for  the  interstate  movement  of  com- 
pressed but  unfumigated  bales  of  cotton 
lint  produced  in  areas  so  lightly  infested 
with  the  pink  bollworm  that  in  the  judg- 
ment of  the  department  any  possible 
danger  of  spread  of  that  insect  in  baled 
lint  would  be  prevented  by  high  compres- 
sion without  fumigation. 

Recent  investigations  have  confirmed 
the  importance  of  compression  as  a  meas- 
ure for  greatly  reducing  or,  under  most 
favorable  circumstances,  entirely  elimi- 
nating infestation  in  the  bale. 

The  Plant  Quarantine  and  Control  Ad- 
ministration specifies  the  following  areas 
as  those  in  which  the  pink  bollworm  in- 
festation is  so  light  that  fumigation  of 
the  material  may  be  omitted  without 
involving  risk  of  spread  of  the  pink  boll- 
wonn :  Chaves.  Eddy.  Otero.  Dona  Ana, 
and  Luna,  in  New  Mexico,  and  the  coun- 
ties of  Pecos,  Reeves,  Ward,  Loving.  El 
Paso,  Winkler,  Andrews,  Ector.  Midland. 
Crane,  and  Lpton.  in  Texas,  and  a  small 
part  of  the  southwest  corner  of  Hudspeth 
County,  Tex. 

The  release  from  fumigation  applies 
only  to  square  bales  which  have  been 
compressed  so  that  when  ready  for  trans- 
portation they  have  a  density  of  at  least 
22  pounds  to  the  cubic  foot.  Permits  for 
the  shipment  from  the  areas  named  of 
compressed  but  unfumigated  cotton  will 
be  authorized  under  conditions  that  re- 
late primarily  to  the  protection  of  the 
bales  from  contamination  by  cottonseed 
and  to  the  sterilization  of  all  cottonseed 
produced  in  the  gin  which  bales  the 
cotton. 


the  purposes  for  which  the  money  is 
available.  Recently  regulations  were 
promulgated  by  the  Secretary  providing 
short-time  ioans  for  feed  for  livestock 
in  North  Dakota  and  Montana.  These 
regulations,  limiting  the  number  of  ani- 
mals to  be  fed  to  §  dairy  cattle,  o  beef 
cattle,  and  25  sheep,  wiil  affect  many 
thousands  of  small  farmers  whose  grain 
crops  have  been  destroyed  and  whose 
credit  has  been  exhausted.  In  those 
cases  where  farmers  secured  spring  ioans 
from  the  Government,  and  the  crops  are 
under  lien  to  the  United  States,  the 
Grand  Forks,  N.  Dak.,  office  has  been 
authorized  to  issue,  upon  specific  request, 
permits  to  feed  such  crops  to  livestock. 

Since  the  need  for  loans  at  present  has 
been  obviated  because  of  improved 
pasturage  conditions.  Mr.  Hoffman  sug- 
gests that  it  would  be  well  for  farmers 
to  defer  borrowing  until  later,  when 
actual  necessity  may  arise. 


Better  Pasturage  Reduces  Need 
For  Feed  Loans  in  Northwest 


Agricultural  Commissioner  Back 
After  Four  Years  in  the  Orient 


4-H  Club  Members  Report  on  How 
They  Use  the  Money  They  Earn 


Rainfall  and  cooler  weather  in  some 
of  the  more  seriously  drought-affected 
counties  in  northwestern  North  Dakota 
and  northeastern  Montana,  as  well  as  in 
other  sections  of  these  States,  during  the 
first  18  days  of  July,  greatly  relieved  the 
problem  of  feed  for  livestock,  according 
to  G.  L.  Hoffman,  in  charge  of  the  farm- 
ers' seed  loan  office. 

In  accordance  with  Secretary  Hyde's 
policy  of  administering  the  funds  appro- 
priated by  Congress  for  drought  relief 
in  a  sympathetic  manner,  the  department 
has  been  willing  to  do  everything  pos- 
sible to  assist  farmers,  said  Mr.  Hoff- 
man. The  several  acts  of  Congress  deal- 
ing with  the  drought  relief  problem, 
however,  impose  upon  the  Secretary  cer- 
tain restrictions  and  limitations  with 
reference  to  security  for  these  loans  and 


The  opportunities  offered  farm  boys 
and  girls  for  incomes  through  4-H  club 
work  are  significant,  it  is  pointed  out  in 
an  analysis  of  some  200  reports  from 
selected  club  members  in  30  States.  In 
this  summary,  recently  received  by  the 
department,  84  per  cent  of  the  members 
report  that  club  work  has  provided  in- 
come through  products  sold,  prizes  and 
other  benefits  won,  and  the  acquisition 
of  farm  property,  constituting  their 
"  capital  "  for  future  operations. 

One  club  boy  said:  "Except  for  §200 
from  my  father  and  about  $700  earned 
outside,  the  cattle  and  poultry  and  their 
offspring  have  paid  my  way  through  col- 
lege." Another  boy  reports  :  "  Club  work 
has  enabled  me  to  build  up  a  purebred 
Holstein  herd,  valued  at  more  than 
S4.000,  besides  calves  sold  this  year  at 
S1.0S5."  Frequent  mention  is  made  of 
scholarships  won  to  colleges,  trips  to 
camps  and  fairs,  and  money  prizes. 

Earnings  from  club  activities  are 
utilized  in  about  five  different  ways,  ac- 
cording to  the  analysis  made  of  the  re- 
ports. About  one-third  of  those  report- 
ing said  their  earnings  were  applied  to 
school  and  college  expenses.  Personal 
needs  absorbed  17  per  cent  of  the  earn- 
ings.   Another  17  per  cent  was  invested. 

j  In  most  cases  the  investment  was  in  live- 

!   stock   or    other   farm   property.      Twelve 
per  cent   went   into   permanent   savings. 

!   Home    improvements    were   paid    for    by 
6.3  per  cent  of  the  money  obtained.     Fif- 

,   teen  per  cent  of  the  members  in  the  sur- 
vey did  not  report  on  their  incomes. 


A  marked  advance  in  the  work  of  the 
foreign  service  of  the  Bureau  of  Agrt 
cultural  Economics  in  China  is  reported 
by  Paul  O.  Nyhus;  agricultural  commis- 
sioner at  Shanghai,  who  recently  re 
turned  to  Washington  after  four  years 
in  the  Orient.  Mr.  Nyhus  began  with 
only  a  desk  in  the  consulate  general. 
A  year  and  a  half  later  he  opened  his 
own  office,  with  an  American  stenog- 
rapher and  a  Chinese  assistant. 

Through  the  last  four  years  basic 
surveys  and  reports  covering  the  market 
in  China  for  various  agricultural  corm 
modities  exported  from  America  have 
been  made.  Mr.  Nyhus  has  also  de- 
veloped monthly  cable  reports  on  the 
wheat  and  flour  situation  at  Shanghai 
and  on  the  Chinese  cotton  situation, 
periodical  reports  on  the  cigarette  in- 
dustry and  the  demand  for  American 
flue-cured  tobacco  in  China*  frequent  re- 
ports oh  the  demand  for  American  fresh 
fruit,  and  periodical  reports  on  soy- 
beans and  on  the  operation  of  egg  freez- 
ing plants  and  the  condition  of  the  mar- 
ket for  egg  products:  In  addition  to 
these  reports;  based  on  his  personal  in- 
vestigations; Mr.  Nyhus  has  arranged  to 
have  the  various  consulates  furnish 
special  monthly  cable  reports  on  the  pea- 
nut market  at  Tsingtao  and  on  the 
wheat  and  flour,  the  wool,  and  the  wal- 
nut markets  at  Tientsin.  Through 
special  arrangements  with  the  consul- 
ate at  Kobe,  he  has  developed  a  monthly 
cable  review  of  the  cotton  market  in 
Japan  and,  through  the  consulate  gen- 
eral at  Tokio.  a  monthly  cable  report  on 
the  demand  for  foreign  wheat  in  JapaU; 

A  pioneer  in  the  work  of  the  Bureau 
of  Agricultural  Economics  in  China.  Mr. 
Nyhus  has  found  the  assistance  Of  the 
consuls  of  the  utmost  value  in  making 
contacts  and  in  inaugurating  a  compre- 
hensive system  of  reports  for  the  Orient. 
He  found  the  Chinese  among  whom  he 
lived  and  worked  for  the  last  four  years 
exceedingly  kindly  and  friendly. 


;  R.    B.    Gray,    acting    chief:     structure. 

!  Wallace    Ashby,    chief:    and    plans    and 

,  service.  M.  C.  Betts.  chief.  As  special 
assignments  in  the  bureau,  C.  A.  Bennett 
is  in  charge  of  cotton-ginning  investiga- 

i  tions  and  G.  R.  Boyd,  of  farm-land  de- 

j  velopment.  The  editorial  and  informa- 
tion  division   is   under   R.    D.    Marsden. 

i  and  the  division  of  administration  under 
G.    P.    Wolf.      S.   P.   Lyle   has   been   ap- 

|  pointed  in  charge  of  extension  activities 
and  Mrs.  Dorothy  Wilks  librarian. 


AGRICULTURAL  ENGINEERING  STAFF 


The  personnel  of  the  new  Bureau  of 
Agricultural  Engineering,  which  came 
into  being  just  one  month  ago,  includes 
many  members  of  the  former  division  of 
agricultural  engineering.  With  S.  H. 
McCrory,  chief  of  the  bureau,  are  H  H. 
Barrows,  assistant  chief,  and  K.  McSor- 
ley.  secretary.  The  new  divisions  are 
irrigation,  W.  W.  McLaughlin,  chief ; 
drainage  and  soil-erosion  control,  L.  A. 
Jones,     chief;     mechanical     equipment, 


Within  the  last  three  years  more  than 
a  hundred  miniature  forests  have  been 
established  by  the  schools  of  North 
Carolina  with  the  aid  of  the  State  de- 
partment of  conservation,  according  to 
State  Forester  J.  S.  Holmes.  School 
plantations,  says  Mr.  Holmes,  may  be- 
come part  of  the  nation-wide  George 
Washington  Bi-Centennial  tree-planting 
project  sponsored  by  the  American  Tree 
Association,  having  as  its  goal  the  plant- 
ing of  10.000.000  trees. 
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PLAN  A  CAMPAIGN  FOR 
LIVER-FLUKE  CONTROL 


Effective    Methods   for    Eradication    of 

Destructive  Parasites  Are  to 

Be  Disseminated 


To  aid  livestock  owners  in  controlling 
infestations  of  liver  flukes  that  have  in- 
jured large  numbers  of  sheep,  goats,  and 
cattle  in  the  West  and  Southwest,  the 
department  plans  an  intensive  campaign 
of  information  and  demonstration.  To 
multiply,  this  internal  parasite  must 
spend  part  of  its  life  in  snails,  which 
frequent  overflow  lands,  stagnant  back 
waters,  marshes,  pools,  and  similar  wet 
places,  say  department  investigators, 
who  point  out  that  this  offers  the  most 
convenient  time  for  attacking  the  flukes. 

Effective  methods  have  recently  been 
developed  for  eradicating  flukes  from 
animals  and  for  destroying  the  snails 
which  live  in  or  near  water  and  are  re- 
sponsible for  the  spread  of  liver  flukes. 
The  campaign  is  to  get  under  way  first 
in  California,  Arizona,  Nevada,  Oregon, 
Washington,  and  Idaho.  Later  it  will 
be  expanded  to  include  about  15  other 
States.  Several  experienced  veterinari- 
ans of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry 
will  address  meetings,  hold  demonstra- 
tions, and  act  as  consultants. 

Destruction  of  Snails  Advocated 

As  one  feature  of  its  informational 
work  the  department  has  prepared  a 
mimeographed  circular  on  liver  flukes 
and  fluke  disease.  The  circular  dis- 
cusses losses  caused  by  this  parasitic 
worm,  describes  symptoms  of  infestation, 
and  suggests  treatment  for  infested  ani- 
mals. It  urges  particularly,  as  the  most 
important  control  measure,  the  destruc- 
tion of  snails,  which  are  hosts  of  inter- 
mediate stages  of  the  fluke. 

Liver  flukes  are  especially  injurious  to 
sheep  and  goats,  but  also  affect  cattle. 
The  liver  fluke  is  flat,  leaf  shaped,  and 
pale  brown.  The  flukes  live  in  the  bile 
ducts  of  the  liver,  usually  remaining 
there  from  9  to  12  months.  Each  fluke 
produces  about  100,000  eggs,  which  pass 
out  in  the  manure  of  infested  animals. 
Under  favorable  conditions  of  tempera- 
ture and  moisture  the  eggs  hatch  and 
the  microscopic  embryos,  scientifically 
known  as  miracidia,  leave  the  eggs  and 
swim  about  in  pools,  streams,  or  other 
bodies  of  water.  Unless  the  embryo 
finds  a  suitable  snail  host  it  lives  only 
a  short  time — from  one  to  three  hours. 
Once  within  the  snail,  the  embryo  comes 
to  rest  near  the  lungs  of  the  snail,  where 
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two  stages  of  the  fluke  develop.  The 
time  required  for  this  development  varies 
from  49  to  80  days. 

The  immature  fluke  leaves  the  snail  as 
a  free-swimming  cercaria,  which  is  the 
fourth,  or  tailed  stage,  of  its  larval  life. 
It  wiggles  about  in  water  and  ordinarily 
attaches  itself  to  some  object  such  as  a 
blade  of  grass  or  a  leaf  and  forms  a 
cyst.  When  cercariae  on  grass  or  in 
water  are  swallowed  by  animals  they 
enter  the  digestive  tract,  where  the  cysts 
are  dissolved,  liberating  the  young  fluke. 
The  fluke  then  bores  through  the  walls 
of  the  intestines  into  the  body  cavity 
where  it  wanders  about  and  finally 
reaches  the  liver  which  it  penetrates. 
Ultimately  it  reaches  the  bile  ducts, 
where  it  matures.  The  time  required 
for  the  completion  of  the  life  cycle  from 
egg  to  egg  is  about  6  months. 

Flukes  reduce  the  vitality  of  animals 
and  sometimes  kill  them,  and  also  cause 
the  liver  and  body  tissues  to  be  unfit  for 
food.  In  some  places  all  of  the  sheep 
grazing  on  fluke-infested  pastures  have 
succumbed  to  the  ravages  of  the  parasite. 


ShenandoaSi  National  Forest 

Has  Many  Summer  Visitors 


A  heavy  influx  of  tourists,  campers, 
and  picnickers  from  Washington  and 
near-by  cities  into  the  Shenandoah  Na- 
tional Forest,  in  Virginia,  is  reported. 
All-weather  highways  are  partly  respon- 
sible for  the  increase  in  visitors,  says 
the  Forest  Service. 

Many  week-end  and  holiday  visitors 
are  using  the  free  public  camps  main- 
tained by  the  Forest  Service.  John  W. 
McNair,  supervisor  of  the  Shenandoah 
National  Forest,  reports  that  more  than 
250  campers  were  at  the  Elizabeth  Fur- 
nace public  camp  over  July  4.  New 
Market  Gap  camp  had  almost  as  many, 
and  Hone  Quarry  and  Brocks  Gap  camps 
had  -50  each.  At  least  100  picknickers 
also  were  reported  in  the  Brocks  Gap 
section,  and  a  hundred  more  near  Shen- 
andoah Alum   Springs. 

At  Camp  May  Flather,  Washington 
Girl  Scouts'  summer  camp  established 
last  year  under  a  permit  from  the  Forest 
Service,  175  were  in  camp  the  week  of 
July  20.  The  camp  now  has  a  perma- 
nent headquarters  building,  mess  hall, 
and  dormitory  buildings.  More  than  700 
Girl  Scouts  enjoyed  outings  there  last 
year  and  were  visited  by  Mrs.  Herbert 
Hoover,  national  head  of  (he  organiza- 
tion, who  dedicated  the  main  bridge  in 
the  camp.  The  Girl  Scouts  from  Wash- 
ington and  vicinity  are  this  summer  at- 
tending the  camp  in  relays  every  two 
weeks. 


FARM  BOARD'S  POLICY 
IS  BEST,  SAYS  DUNLAP 


Agricultural   Market'ng  Act   Only   Law 

Ever    Passed    That    Helps    the 

Farmer  Help  Himself 


"  The  Federal  Government  has  given 
more  aid  to  agriculture  since  the  war 
than  during  the  entire  previous  history 
of  our  country,"  the  Assistant  Secretary 
recently  told  a  group  of  Ohio  farmers  who 
had  invited  him  to  speak  at  their  annual 
picnic.  "  In  fact,"  Mr.  Dunlap  continued, 
"  the  only  piece  of  legislation  ever  en- 
acted by  our  Congress  to  assist  the 
farmer  in  directly  helping  himself  is  the 
agricultural  marketing  act. 

"  This  act,  which  created  the  Federal 
Farm  Board,  aims  to  assist  the  farmer 
in  doing  exactly  what  other  business  has 
done  for  many  years,  and  in  the  same 
way,  except  that  other  business  has  not 
had  Governmental  aid.  When  we  con- 
sider that  instead  of  there  being  only  a 
dozen  or  a  hundred  or  two  units  to  or- 
ganize, as  in  the  case  of  the  steel  indus- 
try, the  automobile  industry,  and  many 
others,  the  farmers  have  over  6,000,000 
units  and  are  not  concentrated  in  strate- 
gic points,  the  difficulties  of  organiza- 
tion are  apparent.  If  agriculture  were 
organized  as  industry  and  labor  are,  the 
farmer's  problems  would  be  practically 
solved  and  Government  aid  would  not 
be  necessary. 

Speculative  Interests  Oppose  Board 

"  There  is  much  discussion  as  to  how 
the  Farm  Board  should  handle  the  wheat 
situation.  Some  are  opposed  to  its  hav- 
ing anything  to  do  with  the  marketing 
of  our  wheat.  This  isn't  difficult  to 
understand  when  one  realizes  that  there 
is  more  speculation  in  wheat  than  in  any 
other  agricultural  commodity.  The  spec- 
ulators have  but  one  interest  in  wheat — 
to  make  money  on  the  rise  or  fall  in 
prices.  And  many  of  them  will  make 
money  out  of  their  speculative  efforts, 
using  the  same  wheat  that  we  farmers 
are  selling  this  year  at  a  very  low 
price,  providing  we  are  obliged  to  dis- 
pose of  it  as  wheat. 

"  Perhaps  worse  than  this  is  the  fact 
that  the  speculative  interests  have  ap- 
parently convinced  some  farmers  that 
the  Farm  Board  is  their  enemy.  What 
the  grain  traders  who  espouse  this  form 
of  propaganda  are  driving  at,  of  course, 
is  only  incidentally  the  Farm  Board. 
Their  ultimate  aim  is  to  prevent  the  de- 
velopment of  cooperative  marketing  and 
organizations  of,  by,  and  for  the  farm- 
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ers.  Naturally  enough,  they  fear  any 
attempt  of  the  farmers  to  control  the 
production  and  marketing  of  their  own 
products. 

u  The  Farm  Board  and  the  wheat 
growers  are  simply  up  against  the  hard 
fact  that  there  is  too  much  wheat  on 
hand  to  be  sold  at  a  profit.  Grain 
traders  and  some  city  newspapers  com- 
plain that  the  wheat  holdings  of  the 
Grain  Stabilization  Corporation  are  a 
bearish  influence  on  the  market ;  that  if 
only  these  holdings  were  disposed  of,  or 
held  off  altogether  for  a  year  or  more, 
wheat  prices  would  boom.  I  have  seen 
it  stated  that  if  the  Farm  Board  would 
adopt  either  of  these  alternatives  wheat 
would  sell  at  80  cents  a  bushel. 

"  This  is  utter  nonsense.  Some  200,- 
000,000  bushels  of  wheat  removed  from 
the  total  world  supply  of  around  4.145,- 
000,000  bushels  outside  of  Russia  would 
have  very  little  influence  on  the  price. 
Before  the  creation  of  the  Federal  Farm 
Board  the  price  of  wheat  at  Chicago  in- 
variably averaged  below  that  at  Liver- 
pool. That,  of  course,  was  due  largely  to 
the  freight  differential.  Upon  the  cre- 
ation of  the  board  the  price  of  Chicago 
wheat  advanced  within  a  few  cents  of 
the  Liverpool  price,  and  when  the  board 
began  its  stabilization  operations  the 
price  of  Chicago  wheat  averaged  from 
25  to  35  cents  above  that  of  Liverpool 
wheat.  That  action  by  the  Farm  Board 
saved  American  agriculture  at  least 
$180,000,000.  But  anyone  who  knows 
anything  about  markets  and  can  work 
a  little  simple  arithmetic  knows  that 
such  action  can  not  succeed  indefinitely. 
The  Farm  Board  insisted  that  these  op- 
erations would  be  of  lasting  benefit  only 
if  farmers  would  reduce  wheat  produc- 
tion. We  have  now  reached  the  point 
where  stabilization  can  not  materially 
benefit  the  wheat  price  unless  farmers 
will  reduce  production.  To  attempt 
stabilization  now  would  mean  that  the 
cost  of  that  operation  would  be  greater 
than  the  benefits  derived.  We  would  be 
taking  money  out  of  one  pocket,  trans- 
ferring it  to  another,  and  losing  part  of 
the  cash  in  the  operation. 

"If  the  complete  removal  of  200,000,- 
000  bushels  of  wheat  now  held  by  the 
Stabilization  Corporation  from  the' mar- 
ket raised  the  price  of  wheat  as  much 
as  5  cents  a  bushel,  I  should  be  greatly 
surprised.  These  200,000,000  bushels  are 
not  nearly  so  depressing  a  factor  on  the 
market  as  the  activity  of  certain  short 
sellers  and  the  persistence  with  which 
the  section  of  the  press  hostile  to  the 
Farm  Board  wails  and  gnashes  its  teeth 
about  the  plight  of  the  farmer. 

"  I  wonder  just  how  many  people  have 
stopped  to  calculate  what  it  costs  to  store 
200.000.000  bushels  of  wheat.  We  all 
know  that  it  costs  around  iy2  cents  a 
bushel  a  month,  or  18  cents  a  bushel  a 
year.  This  includes  cost  of  storage, 
handling,  and  insurance,  but  does  not  in- 
clude loss  caused  by  weevil,  rats,  and 
shrinkage.  For  200,000.000  bushels  this 
would  amount  to  S3. 000.000  dollars  a 
month,  or  $36,000,000  a  year.  If  the 
Stabilization  Corporation  were  to  hold 
its  wheat  for  slightly  less  than  three 
years  the  storage  costs  would  exceed  the 
value  of  the  wheat. 

I  see  no  wise  solution  to  the  present 
wheat  problem  other  than  that  advanced 
by  the  Federal  Farm  Board. 


TOWARD  CHEAPER  PRODUCTION  CREDIT 


Individual   Farmer,  by   Developing   Skill   in   Farm   and  Financial   Management,   Must   Play   an 
Important  Part  in   Operation  of  Effective  Credit  Institutions 


To  lower  the  cost  of  production  credit 
to  farmers,  it  was  pointed  out  in  a  pre- 
ceding article  (The  Official  Record  for 
August  1),  we  shall  have  to  progress 
along  at  least  three  lines.  We  shall  have 
to  build,  in  the  first  place,  stronger  credit 
institutions ;  second,  we  need  better  farm 
management  and  financial  management 
on  the  individual  farm ;  and  third,  we 
need  education  in  mutual  responsibility 
and  collective  action. 

The  need  for  strengthening  rural  banks 
as  credit  institutions  is  widely  recognized. 
As  a  means  of  attaining  this  goal,  one 
influential  body  of  opinion  favors  multi- 
ple banking,  in  place  of  the  independent 
unit  system  that  has  prevailed  in  the 
past.  In  the  Northwestern  States  par- 
ticularly we  now  have  great  group  bank- 
ing systems,  in  control  of  many  of  the 
stronger  banks  throughout  the  territory. 
In  California,  branch  banking  systems 
are  highly  developed.  In  other  areas 
chains  of  banks  and  similar  systems  have 
come  to  occupy  an  important  place  in  the 
financial  structure  of  their  communities. 

Advocates  of  chain  systems  of  bank- 
ing claim  for  them  distinct  advantages. 
The  greater  size  and  earning  power  of 
chain  systems  permit  them  to  pay 
higher  salaries  than  are  paid  by  the 
average  country  bank,  which  in  turn 
may  mean  better  management.  Instead 
of  having  one  or  two  officers  responsible 
for  all  credit  analyses,  it  is  urged  that 
the  large  system  can  hire  specialists  in 
the  several  distinct  phases  of  credit 
analysis.  By  extending  its  operations 
over  many  communities,  the  large  sys- 
tem should  provide  better  insurance 
than  the  unit  bank  against  those  hazards 
which  affect  single  communities.  Mul- 
tiple-unit banking  should  also  permit 
funds  to  flow  from  section  to  section 
more  freely  than  ordinarily  is  possible 
in  a  system  of  independent  unit  banking. 

Finally,  it  is  pointed  out,  the  large 
banking  systems  could  employ  research 
staffs  to  warn  them  of  impending  eco- 
nomic changes,  and  thus  be  better  pre- 
pared to  make  the  necessary  adjustments. 

Extension  of  Multiple  Banking  Is  Probable 

Against  these  advantages  the  oppo- 
nents of  large-scale  banking  contend  that 
the  managers  of  local  branches  or  units 
will  not  know  the  individual  borrower 
well,  will  not  have  the  independent 
banker's  freedom  of  action  nor  his  local 
interest.  It  is  further  feared  that  local 
units  of  a  large  system  might  be  merely 
collecting  agencies  for  funds  that  ulti- 
mately would  find  their  way  to  the  com- 
munity where  the  home  office  is  located, 
or  to  the  security  markets.  Defenders 
of  the  independent  country  bank  also 
point  out  that,  since  the  majority  of 
banks  have  safely  weathered  the  agri- 
cultural depression  of  the  last  10  years 
and  are  also  standing  up  under  the  pres- 
ent business  depression,  the  system  of 
independent  banks  must  still  be' sound. 

Whatever  the  result  of  this  conflict  of 
opinion,   it   is   likely   that   we   shall   see 


multiple  banking  tried  out  in  many  parts 
of  the  country.  If  it  serves  rural  com- 
nrunhies  more  satisfactorily  than  the  in- 
dependent unit  banks  do,  multiple  bank- 
ing doubtless  will  stay.  Meanwhile, 
those  communities  which  prefer  to  rely 
solely  on  the  independent  unit  banks 
will  pay  more  attention  than  in  the  past 
to  public  supervision  of  their  banks  and 
to  the  number  of  banks  allowed  to  oper- 
ate in  a  given  territory. 

Along  with  the  probable  extension  of 
multiple  banking  and  the  strengthening 
of  the  rural  banking  situation  generally, 
it  is  likely  that  agricultural  credit  cor- 
porations and  livestock  loan  companies 
will  be  of  increasing  importance  in  sup- 
plying production  credit  to  farmers. 
Federal  and  State  legislation  following 
the  drought  of  1930  has  given  new  im- 
petus to  the  formation  of  these  institu- 
tions. We  now  have  about  330  of  these 
credit  corporations  and  loan  companies. 

In  the  South  the  larger  credit  corpo- 
rations have  been  closely  associated  with 
cooperative  marketing  associations.  The 
result  of  such  affiliation  has  not  always 
been  satisfactory.  One  co-op  has  op- 
erated its  affiliated  credit  corporation 
with  an  exceedingly  low  loss  ratio  and 
has  paid  a  dividend  on  its  stock.  It  be- 
lieves the  credit  corporation  of  undoubted 
value  to  members  of  the  marketing  asso- 
ciation. In  most  of  the  credit  corpora- 
tions so  affiliated,  however,  loss  ratios 
have  been  high  and  earnings  insufficient 
to  cover  expenses  and  provide  adequate 
reserves.  As  a  result,  the  capital  invested 
by  the  marketing  association  or  its  mem- 
bers has  been  seriously  impaired. 

Too  many  of  these  affiliated  credit  cor- 
porations have  been  operated  primarily 
to  serve  the  purposes  of  the  marketing 
association,  and  on  marketing  rather 
than  on  banking  principles.  Loans  have 
been  made  to  farmers  on  the  basis  of  a 
membership  contract  with  the  market- 
ing association,  rather  than  on  the  basis 
of  their  financial  standing.  The  corpo- 
rations, in  many  cases,  have  been  re- 
stricted to  a  large  volume  of  small  loans 
widely  scattered.  Even  a  low  loss  ratio 
could  hardly  overcome  such  a  manage- 
ment handicap. 

Changes  in  Policy  Suggested 

For  those  affiliated  credit  corporations 
which  have  not  been  thriving  several 
changes  in  policy  are  necessary.  Their 
total  volume  of  loans  must  be  developed 
to  include  a  larger  proportion  of  large, 
well-secured  loans,  even  if  that  calls  for 
aggressiveness  in  scouring  the  country- 
side for  new  business.  Loans,  to  be 
profitable,  will  have  to  be  concentrated 
in  one  area.  That  may  involve  grant- 
ing loans  to  farmers  who  are  not,  for 
the  time  being,  members  of  the  market- 
ing association. 

These  changes  in  policy  imply  consid- 
erable separation  between  credit  corpo- 
ration and  marketing  association.  The 
credit  corporation  ought  to  proceed  on 
principles  which  will  permit  it  to  sustain 
itself.    Some  of  these  principles  may  con- 
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flict  with  plans  of  the  marketing  associa- 
tion. The  principles  will  have  to  be 
adopted,  however,  if  the  affiliated  credit 
corporations  are  not  to  cost  members 
more  than  their  services  are  worth. 

Many  a  bank  is  now  finding  it  useful 
to  have  an  agricultural  credit  corporation 
as  an  affiliate.  The  plan  of  operation 
which  seems  most  successful  is  to  have 
the  credit  corporation  make  loans  di- 
rectly to  farmers  and  then  offer  these 
loans  to  the  Federal  intermediate  credit 
banks  for  rediscount.  Since  these  loans 
never  get  into  the  bank's  portfolio,  the 
bank  is  able  to  keep  its  assets  liquid. 

Strengthening  all  our  credit  institu- 
tions, and  utilizing  an  enlightened  collec- 
tive action  toward  the  solution  of  our 
credit  difficulties,  however,  can  not  be 
our  whole  program.  We  can't  get  very 
far  toward  cheaper  production  credit, 
nor  toward  more  easily  available  produc- 
tion credit,  until  the  individual  farmer 
fully  understands  the  part  he  himself 
plays.  His  skill  in  farm  management, 
and  in  financial  management,  and  his 
sense  of  responsibility  as  a  borrower  will 
always  be  vital  factors  in  determining 
his  credit  standing. 

Every  advance  in  the  technic  of  farm- 
ing, and  in  farm  organization  and  man- 
agement that  results  in  greater  net  in- 
come and  in  a  more  dependable  flow  of 
income,  strengthens  the  farmer  as  a 
credit  risk.  The  scientist  who  develops  a 
crop  variety  that  is  more  productive  and 
dependable  helps  diminish  the  farm 
credit  risk.  Better  farm  management  is 
a  powerful  factor,  as  yet  not  widely  util- 
ized, in  reducing  credit  risk. 

Increased  Net  Returns  Cut  Risk 

In  these  times  of  ambitious  proposals 
to  make  farming  pay  through  some  form 
of  institutionalism  for  credit  or  for 
something  else,  I  think  we  need  to  em- 
phasize anew  the  power  of  applied  sci- 
ence and  of  economic  management  to  in- 
crease the  net  returns  and  so  lessen  the 
credit  risk  of  individual  farmers. 

The  cost  of  production  credit  can  not 
be  reduced  nearly  so  much  as  some  per- 
sons seem  to  expect  unless  both  the  risk 
and  the  service  charges  are  reduced. 
Ultimately  it  may  be  possible  to  reduce 
the  service  charges  through  local  organi- 
zations of  borrowers  for  placing  and  su- 
pervising loans.  It  would  be  extremely 
optimistic,  however,  to  assume  that  this 
can  be  done  without  a  much  greater  ad- 
vance than  has  been  achieved  thus  far 
in  education  for  collective  action  and 
mutual  responsibility. 

The  same  is  true  in  minimizing  risks. 
It  may  not  be  too  idealistic,  however,  to 
hope  that  ultimately  the  sense  of  mutual 
responsibility  and  the  genius  for  coop- 
erative action  will  be  so  highly  devel- 
oped among  farmers  that  effective  credit 
institutions  can  be  organized  by  farmers 
and  operated  principally  by  farmers,  ad- 
mitting to  membership  only  those  who 
have  attained  certain  standards  of  farm 
management  and  of  personal  responsibil- 
ity and  retaining  as  members  only  those 
who  live  up  to  those  standards  of  per- 
formance. Along  these  lines  it  should 
be  possible  to  reduce  risk  and  service 
charges  on  loans  to  the  point  where  farm- 
ers who  qualify  will  get  production 
credit,  even  in  small  sums,  at  low  rates 
of  interest. — Eric  Englund,  Assistant 
Chief,  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics. 


Outlook  for  Poultry  Industry 

Indicates  Reduced  Supplies 


Less  poultry  on  farms,  reduced  stor- 
age stocks  of  poultry  and  eggs,  sustained 
consumption  of  poultry  products,  and 
cheaper  feeds  in  relation  to  prices  of 
poultry  and  eggs  are  the  outstanding  fac- 
tors in  the  midsummer  poultry  outlook 
report. 

The  number  of  laying  hens  in  farm 
flocks  on  July  1  was  about  5  per  cent 
less  than  on  the  same  date  last  year 
and  the  number  of  young  chickens  was 
about  10  per  cent  less.  The  output  of 
commercial  hatcheries  from  January  to 
June  showed  a  decrease  of  about  26  per 
cent  compared  with  the  same  months 
last  year. 

Stocks  of  frozen  poultry  on  July  1 
were  33,000,000  pounds  compared  to  54,- 
000,000  pounds  last  year,  and  stocks  of 
eggs  were  about  1,248,000  cases  less  than 
a  year  earlier.  Stocks  of  frozen  eggs, 
however,  were  only  slightly  less  than  a 
year  ago. 

The  consumption  of  eggs,  as  indi- 
cated by  the  movement  in  four  principal 
markets,  was  about  10  per  cent  greater 
than  during  the  same  period  in  1930, 
while  the  consumption  of  poultry  was 
slightly  less  than  a  year  earlier.  Re- 
ceipts of  fowl,  both  live  and  dressed, 
were  extremely  heavy,  but  low  prices 
have  been  conducive  to  liberal  consump- 
tion of  this  class  of  poultry. 

Farm  prices  of  grains  used  for  poul- 
try feeding  in  June  were  only  60  per 
cent  of  the  5-year  average,  1923-27,  while 
the  price  of  chickens  was  76  per  cent 
and  eggs  63  per  cent  comparatively. 
On  June  15  this  year  both  poultry  and 
egg  prices  were  higher  than  poultry  feed 
prices,  while  the  opposite  was  true  a 
year  ago.  The  indication  of  a  good 
crop  of  corn  and  wheat  in  the  principal 
producing  areas  gave  promise  of  a  con- 
tinuing liberal  supply  of  poultry  feeds. 
With  fewer  hens  on  farms  and  fewer 
young  chicks  from  which  to  save  pullets 
it  seems  unlikely  that  the  production  of 
eggs  during  the  rest  of  the  year  can  be 
equal  to  that  of  the  last  half  of  1930, 
even  with  more  liberal  feeding.  Pullets 
were  hatched  much  later  this  year  than 
last,  which  will  tend  to  retard  fall  and 
early  winter  egg  production  to  some 
extent. 


Sheep  and  Wool  Outlook  Shows 
Probable  Reduction  of  Flocks 


siderably  more  feeder  lambs  than  it  did 
in  1930,  and  this,  in  turn,  will  result  in 
large  supplies  of  fed  lambs  in  the  early 
winter.  In  Colorado  and  western  Ne- 
braska, where  lambs  are  fed  mostly  for 
the  late  winter  and  spring  market,  de- 
creased local  feed  production  may  tend 
to  prevent  any  material  expansion  in 
lamb  feeding  as  compared  with  last 
winter. 

In  the  native  sheep  States,  where  sheep 
are  part  of  a  general  farm  business,  low 
prices  of  other  farm  products  leave  no 
great  incentive  for  farmers  to  quit  rais- 
ing sheep.  With  prices  for  breeding 
ewes  at  low  levels  some  farmers  may 
take  advantage  of  the  opportunity  to 
buy  small  flocks. 

World  wool  production  continues  large 
and  the  clip  this  year  is  not  expected  to 
vary  much  from  the  record  clip  of  1928. 
The  increase  in  the  United  States  clip 
over  that  of  last  year  is  estimated  at 
25,000,000  pounds,  or  7  per  cent.  Al- 
though there  has  been  some  increase  in 
wool  textile  manufacturing  activity  in 
this  country,  no  significant  improvement 
has  developed  in  other  important  manu- 
facturing countries  and  wool  prices  in 
foreign  markets  continue  at  very  low 
levels. 


A  reduction  in  the  number  of  sheep 
during  the  next  two  or  three  years  is 
likely,  according  to  the  midsummer  sheep 
and  wool  outlook  issued  July  27  by  the 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics. 
Lamb  production  is  at  high  levels  and  it 
is  expected  that  poor  range  will  cause 
western  sheepmen  to  market  more  than 
the  usual  proportion  of  the  lamb  crop 
and  to  hold  back  fewer  ewe  lambs  for 
breeding.  The  proportion  of  unfinished 
lambs  in  the  marketings  of  the  Western 
States  is  also  expected  to  be  above  aver- 
age. 

With  a  prospect  of  larger  feed  crop 
production  than  last  year  in  the  Corn 
Belt  that  region  is  expected  to  take  con- 


Effect  of  Ginning  Methods  on 

Cotton  Fiber  Quality  Studied 


Ginning  may  seriously  affect  the  grade 
and  staple  of  cotton  that  contains  too 
much  moisture,  according  to  studies  made 
at  the  cotton  ginning  laboratory  at 
Stoneville,  Miss.,  and  in  the  cotton  fiber 
research  laboratories  at  Washington,  D. 
C.  Too  rapid  operation  of  the  gin  will 
also  injure  the  fiber.  In  explaining  these 
observations,  F.  L.  Gerdes,  fiber  technol- 
ogist of  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics,  says,  "  Studies  of  the  effects 
of  ginning  methods  were  begun  as  a  re- 
sult of  protests  received  by  the  depart- 
ment from  the  cotton  industry  in  this 
country  and  abroad  to  the  effect  that  the 
preparation  of  American  cotton  is  not 
as  good  as  it  used  to  be ;  that  is,  the  cot- 
ton is  rougher  and  more  neppy  and 
nappy  than  formerly." 

Preliminary  studies,  Mr.  Gerdes  states, 
indicate  that  successful  cleaning  and 
extracting  depend  on  the  moisture  con- 
tent of  seed  cotton.  Excessive  moisture 
causes,  among  other  things,  a  loss  or 
shortening  of  fiber  lengths  and  a  lower- 
ing of  grade.  It  also  affects  the  prepara- 
tion. 

Inferior  preparation  of  cotton  in  the 
Delta  of  the  Mississippi,  Mr.  Gerdes  ex- 
plains, is  usually  the  result  of  ginning 
early,  green,  sappy  cotton,  and  late  rain- 
soaked  cotton  without  proper  condition- 
ing, and  of  operating  the  gins  at  full 
capacity  on  long-staple  cotton.  Even  if 
a  long-staple  cotton  has  a  so-called 
normal  moisture  content,  preparation 
may  be  inferior  if  it  is  ginned  too  fast. 

By  improved  machines  and  methods, 
the  fibers  of  samples  are  sorted  accord- 
ing to  length.  A  comparison  of  the 
weight  percentages  of  the  different  fiber 
lengths  of  samples  ginned  in  various 
ways,  Mr.  Gerdes  states,  will  show  the 
best  ginning  conditions  for  any  given 
cotton.  Results  obtained  by  measuring 
the  color  of  cotton,  he  says,  can  be  con- 
verted into  terms  of  grade. 
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ELMER  JOHNSON 


Elmer  Johnson,  senior  agricultural 
engineer  of  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Engineering,  died  suddenly  on  July  28 
from  a  heart  attack,  in  his  apartment  at 
Washington,  D.  C.  Mr.  Johnson  was  49 
years  old.  He  is  survived  by  his  mother, 
father,  and  sister. 

Mr.  Johnson  joined  the  department  in 
1914.  For  about  12  years  he  was  en- 
gaged, at  Delta  Laboratory,  Tallulah, 
La.,  in  studies  on  mechanical  equipment 
for  the  distribution  of  insecticides,  par- 
ticularly airplane  dusting  against  the 
cotton  boll  weevil.  For  some  months 
past  he  had  been  engaged  in  the  prelim- 
inaries of  an  investigation  on  machinery 
for  harvesting  sugarcane. 


EXTENSION  PERSONNEL  NOTES 


Colorado. — James  E.  Morrison,  county  agri- 
cultural est •■-  ion  acrent  in  Logan  County,  has 
been  appointed  assistant  director  of  extension. 
A.  C.  Allen,  former  acting  county  agent 
leader,  has  been  made  county  agent  leader. 

Connecticut. — B.  W.  Ellis,  director  of  agri- 
cultural extension,  has  been  granted  a  years 
leave  of  absence.  He  plans  to  study  at  the 
University  of  California  and  observe  methods 
of  conducting  extension  work  in  other  States. 
Allen  W.  Manchester,  assistant  director  and 
head  of  the  farm  management  department, 
will  be  acting  director  during  Mr.  Ellis' 
absence. 

Indiana. — R.  L.  Skelton,  county  agricultural 
extension  agent  of  Johnson  County,  died  in 
an  Indianapolis  hospital  on  May  25  Mr. 
Skelton  had  been  agent  in  Johnson  County  a 
little  more  than  a  year,  after  serving  in  a 
similar  capacity  in  Washington  County  for 
two  years. 

Louisiana. — Bertha  Lee  Ferguson,  who  has 
served  as  both  county  and  district  home  dem- 
onstration agent  in  North  Carolina  and  Ala- 
bama, has  been  aupointed  home  garden 
specialist. 

Maryland. — Charles  E.  Wise,  jr..  a  gradu- 
ate of  the  University  of  Minnesota,  has  been 
appointed   assistant  specialist   in   agricultural 


engineering.  Mr.  Wise  has  been  specialist  in 
farm  management  in  Minnesota,  a  farmer, 
and.  since  1927,  agricultural  engineer  for  a 
commercial  concern. 

Missouri. — Roy  Lee  Furry  was  appointed 
county  agricultural  extension  agent  of  Scott 
County  June  1.  A.  M.  McCapes  joined  the 
extension  service  staff  as  assistant  in  veter- 
inary science  on  June  10. 

New  Jersey. — Kenneth  S.  Morrow,  formerly 
assistant  professor  of  dairy  husbandry  at 
W  st  Virginia  University,  succeeds  R.  G. 
Connelly  as  associate  extension  dairyman. 
Mr.  Connelly  goes  to  Virginia  Polytechnic 
Institute  as  extension   dairyman. 

North  Carolina. — A.  T.  Holman  has  resigned 
as  farm  engineering  specialist  to  accept  a  po- 
sition with  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture.  Anne  Home,  county  home 
demonstration  agent  of  New  Hanover  County, 
has  resigned. 

Ohio. — I.  S.  Hoddinott.  specialist  in  dairy 
marketing,  left  the  service  May  16  to  enter 
commercial  work.  Lyman  Baker,  acting 
county  agricultural  extension  agent  for  Jef- 
ferson County,  has  been  appointed  club  agent 
for  Madison   County. 


BUREAU  OF  THE  BUDGET 

Notice  of  Retirement  Status 

Budget  Circular  300  (July  16.  19311 . — 
The  Interdepartmental  Board  on  Simplified 
Office  Procedure  and  the  Permanent  Conference 
on  Printing  have  agreed  upon  a  revision  of 
Standard  Form  No.  37,  entitled  "  Notice  of 
Retirement  Status." 

Size  of  form,  color,  and  quality  of  paper. — 
Form  to  be  printed  in  the  usual  type  of  to- 
pography on  white  bond  paper  8  by  10% 
inches,  substance  40,  with  30  per  cent  rag, 
press  perforation  to  be  used  for  the  detachable 
coupon. 

Standard  Form  No.  37.  revised,  will  be  used 
by  all  Government  departments  and  establish- 
ments as  soon  as  made  available  by  the  Public 
Printer,  and  such  stock  of  the  old  forms  as  is 
now  held  on  hand  by  the  Public  Printer  will 
be  destroyed  and  the  cost  thereof  prorated 
among  the  departments  and  establishments. 

The  head  of  each  department  and  establish- 
ment, upon  receipt  of  this  circular,  will  make 
requisition  on  the  Public  Printer  for  such 
supply  of  this  revised  form  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  meet  the  requirements  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1932. 


Add  Extension  Features  to 

Land-Grant  Radio  Programs 


On  July  25  the  first  of  the  land-grant  col- 
lege radio  programs  to  include  extension  fea- 
tures was  given  over  the  50-station  network  of 
the  National  Broadcasting  Co.  The  Extension 
Service  speakers  included  Hon.  J.  C.  Ketcnam, 
Member  of  Congress  from  Michigan,  who 
talked  on  "  The  national  svstem  of  agricul- 
tural extension " ;  T.  B.  Symons,  director  of 
extension  in  Maryland,  who  spoke  on  "  Science 
goes  to  work  on  the  farm  "  ;  and  Mrs.  Jane  S. 
McKimmon.  State  home  demonstration  agent 
of  North  Carolina,  whose  subject  was  "  Sci- 
ence goes  to  work  in  the  home." 

These  combined  programs  are  to  be  charac- 
teristic of  the  land-grant  college  programs  in 
the  future.  The  time  of  broadcasting  will 
remain  the  same,  12.30  to  1.30  p.  m.,  eastern 
standard  time,  on  the  fourth  Saturday  of  each 
month.  The  Extension  Service  states  that  it 
p!ans  to  furnish  three  speakers  each  month. 
These  will  include  members  of  the  county. 
State,  and  Federal  extension  services  and 
farm  men  and  women  who  have  participated 
in  local  extension  activities.  The  United 
States  Army  Band  will  provide  the  music  for 
the  programs. 

C.  W.  Warturton,  Director  of  Extension 
Work,  will  discuss  recent  developments  in  ex- 
tension work  on  the  August  22  program.  A 
county  agricultural  extension  agent  from  In- 
diana" and  a  county  home  demonstration  agent 
from  Virginia  will  also  speak  at  that  time. 


Activities  of  the  Federal  and  State  Govern- 
ments in  the  Development  of  Colonization  in 
the  United  States,  a  paper  submitted  by  Dr. 
W.  A.  Hartman.  of  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics,  to  the  Rural  Colonization  Congress 
held  in  Algiers  last  year,  has  been  published 
in  French. 


NOON  NETWORK  PROGRAMS 


Schedule  of  Speakers  and  Their  Sub- 
jects and  Dates  for  the  Broadcast  Week 
Beginning  Monday,  August  24. 


Network  radio  programs  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  Federal  Farm  Board  are 
broadcast  through  National  Broadcasting  Co. 
Stations  at  12.55  to  1.10  p.  m.  eastern  stand- 
ard time ;  12.15  to  1  p.  m.,  Pacific  standard 
time. 

Monday,  August  24 

yational  Farm   and  Rome  Hour: 

Farm  Business  and  Science  News  of 
the  Week. — Morse  Salisbury,  Chief  of  Radio 
Service. 

The  Beef  Cattle  Outlook. — C.  V.  Whalin, 
principal    marketing    specialist. 
Western  Farm  and  Home  Hour: 

The  Grain  Market  Situation. — Frank  L. 
Lyons,    associate    marketing    specialist. 

The  Week  with  the  Farm  Board. — R.  H. 
Lamb,   western   program   manager. 

The  Forest  Survey. — Prepared  by  H.  J. 
Andrews,  senior  forest  economist ;  for  delivery 
by  speaker  from  region  5,  Forest  Service. 

Tuesday,  August  25 

yational  Farm  and  Home  Hour: 

No  Department  of  Agriculture  program. 

Western   Farm  and  Home  Hour: 

Choosing  Poultry  for  the  Table. — David 
D.  Moosman,  poultry  husbandman. 

Prospective  Influence  on  the  Tueket 
Industry  of  Artificial  Production. — L.  E. 
Cline,    agricultural    economist. 

Wednesday,  August  26 

National'  Farm   and  Home  Hour: 

What  is  it? — T.  Ralph  Robinson,  horticul- 
turist. 

The     August     Wheat     Situation. — G.     A. 
Collier,  senior  marketing  specialist. 
Western  Farm  and  Home  Hour: 

Livestock  and  Meats  Situation  in  the 
Far  Western  States. — W.  E.  Schneider,  as- 
sociate marketing  specialist. 

With  Western  Farmers. — R.  H.  Lamb. 

Desert  Refrigerators. — By  Mary  S.  Buol, 
Nevada  College  of  Agriculture ;  for  delivery  by 
Jean  Stewart,  home  economist. 

Thursday,  August  27 

yational  Farm  and  Home  Hour: 

The  Household  Calendar. — Rowena 
Schmidt  Carpenter,  home  economist. 

August  Dairy  Markets. — L.  M,  Davis, 
senior  marketing  soecialist. 

August  Poultry  Maekets. — Roy  C.  Potts, 
principal  marketing  specialist. 
Western  Farm  and  Home  Hour: 

August  Alfalfa  Markets. — Frank  L. 
Lyons,  associate  marketing  specialist. 

Current  Features  in  Food  and  Drug  Con- 
trol.— W.  W.  Vincent,  chief,  western  district. 

Friday,  August  28 

yational  Farm  and  Home  Hour: 

The  Farm  Business  Library. — ML  S.  Eisen- 
hower, director  of  information. 

The  Week  With  the  Farm  Board. — Edgar 
Markham.  assistant  to  the  chairman,  Federal 
Farm  Board. 

Second    Farm    Board     Speaker    to    be    An- 
nounced. 
Western  Farm  and  Home  Hour: 

On  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Markets. — Carl 
J.  Hansen,  associate  marketing  specialist 

With  Western  Farmers. — R.  H.  Lamb. 

The  Market  Basket. — Jean  Stewart,  home 
economist. 

National  Farm  and  Home  Hour  Stations 

WJZ.  New  York;  WJR,  Detroit;  KWK,  St. 
Louis ;  KSTP.  St.  Paul ;  WRVA,  Richmond ; 
KPRC.  Houston  ;  WJAX.  Jacksonville  ;  WHAS, 
Louisville  :  WMC.  Memphis  ;  WJDX.  Jackson  ; 
KVOO.  Tulsa ;  WKT.  Oklahoma  Citv ;  WRC, 
Washington  ;  WDAF.  Kansas  Citv ;  WBZ, 
Springfield :  WBZA,  Boston :  WHAM.  Roch- 
ester :  KYW,  Chicago ;  WREN.  Lawrence ; 
WEBC,  Superior-Duluth ;  WIOD,  Miami 
Beach ;  WSM,  Nashville ;  WSB,  Atlanta ; 
W>MB.  New  Orleans :  WOAI.  San  Antonio ; 
WOW,  Omaha :  KDKA.  Pittsburgh ;  WAPI, 
Birmingham ;     KTHS,     Hot    Springs ;    KFAB, 
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Lincoln  ;  WLW,  Cincinnati ;  WFTF,  Raleigh  ; 
WBAL,  Baltimore  ;  WHO,  Des  Moines  ;  WOC, 
Davenport  ;  KOA,  Denver  ;  WFLA,  Clearwater  ; 
WSUN,  St.  Petersburg ;  KGAR,  Cleveland ; 
WDAY,  Fargo  ;  KFYR,  Bismarck. 

Western   Farm   and   Home   Hour  Stations 

KGO,  Oakland ;  KGW,  Portland ;  KOMO, 
Seattle ;  KHQ.  Spokane ;  KFI  and  KECA, 
Los  Angeles ;  KSL,  Salt  Lake  City ;  KFSD, 
San  Diego,  and  KTAR,  Phoenix. 

Western  Farm  and  Home  Hour  stations  and 
WT1I.I,  Milwaukee,  broadcast  National  Farm 
and  Home  Hour  on  Saturdays. 


PRINCIPAL  LIBRARY  ACCESSIONS 


Domestic  Animals 

Coetese,  M.  Anatracoltura.  Milano,  Hoepli, 
1931. 

Imperial  wool  research  conference,  Lon- 
don, Leeds,  Edinburgh,  1930.  Report  of 
proceedings.      London,    1931. 

Apiculture 

Leubnberger,  Fritz.  Die  krankheiten  der 
bienen.     Ed.   4.     Aarau,   Sauerlander,   1931. 

Fertilizers,  Soils 

International  congress  of  soil  science.  2d, 
Leningrad,  1930.  Abstracts  of  the  proceed- 
ings.    Moscow,   1930. 

Lime  conference,  Knoxville,  Tejjn.,  1930. 
Proceedings.      [Knoxville?]      1930. 

Field  Crops 

Queensland.  Dept.  of  Agriculture  and 
stock.  Cotton  growing  in  Queensland. 
Brisbane,  1927. 

Rumania.  Ministerul  agriculturii  si  do- 
meniiloe.     Le  ble  Roumain.     Bucarest,  1931. 

Horticulture 

Bhatenahl,  Mrs.   F.   B.     A  cathedral  hillside 

and    its    gardens.      Washington,    D.    C,    All 
•i  Hallows  guild,  1931. 
Capek,    Karel.     The    gardener's    year.     New 

York,  Putnam,  1931. 
Ottavi,     Ottavio.       Trattato     di     viticoltura 

moderna.      Ed.    5.      Casale    Monf.,    Fratelli 

Ottavi,    1929-30. 
Thornton,  Archie.     Rock  garden  primer.     Ed. 

2.     New  York,  De  La  Mare,   1931. 

Forestry 

International  institute  of  agriculture 
Enquete  internationale  sur  la  standardisa- 
tion de  la  mesure  du  bois  et  sur  les  dif- 
.f^rents  modes  de  vente  du  bois.     Rome,  1930. 

Louisiana.  Dept.  of  conservation.  Division 
of  forestry.  Louisiana  tree  primer. 
Baton  Rouge,  1931. 

City  Planning 

Lohmann,  K.  B.  Principles  of  city  planning. 
New    York,    McGraw-Hill,    1931. 

Whitten,  R.  H.,  and  Adams,  Thomas.  Neigh- 
borhoods of  small  homes.  Cambridge, 
Harvard  university  press,  1931.  (Harvard 
city   planning   studies,   v.    3.) 

Ornithology 

Alexander,  W.  B.  Birds  of  the  ocean.  New 
York.   Putnam,   1928. 

Guthrie- Smith,  W.  H.  Birds  of  the  water, 
wood  and  waste.  Wellington,  N.  Z.,  Whit- 
combe  &  Tombs,  1927. 

Botany 

Stomps,  T.  J.  Fiinfundzwanzig  jahre  muta- 
tionsthe.orie.     Jena,  Fischer,  1931. 

Vuillemin,  Paul.  Les  champignons  parasites 
et  les  mycoses  de  l'homme.  Paris,  Lecha- 
valier,     1931.       (Encyclopedie    mycologique, 

Weights  and  Measures 

Naft,  Stephen.  Conversion  equivalents  in 
international  trade.  Philadelphia,  Com- 
mercial museum,  1931. 

Roads,   Engineering 

American  association  of  state  highway 
officials.  Standard  specifications  for 
highway  bridges  and  incidental  structures. 
Washington,  1921. 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS  ISSUED  BY  THE  DEPARTMENT 

(Please  address  requests  for  these  to  the  Division  of  Publications,  Office  of  Information) 


RURAL  STANDARDS  OF  LIVING:    A  SELECTED  BIBLI- 
OGRAPHY.    Compiled    by    Louise    O.    Bercaw, 
junior    librarian,     Bureau     of     Agricultural 
Economics.     84  pp.     (Miscellaneous  Publica- 
tion   116MP.)      July,    1931. 
This     bibliography    contains    references     to 
books,  pamphlets,  and  periodical  articles  deal- 
ing  with    the   rural   standard    of   living.     The 
subject   has   many    ramifications   and   is   of  in- 
terest not  only  to  the  rural  sociologist  but  to 
the    home    economist,    the    extension    worker, 
and  others.     The  bibliography  is  limited  to  the 
rural  field,  with  two  or  three  exceptions,  such 
as  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics'   studies  of 
the   cost   of  living   in    the   United    States   and 
the  standard  of  living  of  employees  of  a  large 
motor  company  in   Detroit,  included  for  com- 
parison. 

REPORT  ON  THE  AGRICULTURAL  EXPERIMENT  STA- 
TIONS, 1930.  W.  H.  Beal,  H.  M.  Steece,  et 
al.,  Office  of  Experiment  Stations.  100  pp. 
July,   1931. 

Reviews  the  work  and  expenditures  of  the 
agricultural  experiment  stations  in  the  sev- 
eral States  and  in  Alaska,  Hawaii,  Porto  Rico, 
Guam,  and  the  Virgin  Islands,  with  some  dis- 
cussion of  questions  of  organization  and  pol- 
icy. It  notes  progress  in  all  lines  of  station 
work,  but  particularly  in  investigation  in 
agricultural  economics  and  rural  sociology, 
home  economics,  and  agricultural  engineering 
during  the  five  years  since  the  passage  of 
the  Purnell  Act.  A  classified  list  of  publica- 
tions of  the  stations  and  a  detailed  statement 
of  income,  expenditures,  and  other  data  for 
the  year  are  given. 


PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES  OF  HAWAII  SOILS,  WITH  SPE- 
CIAL  REFERENCE   TO   THE   COLLOIDAL   FRACTION. 

Charles  Ricbter,  assistant  chemist.  45  pp., 
illus.  (Hawaii  Bulletin  62.)  July,  1931. 
Discusses  briefly  the  origin,  formation,  and 
composition  of  Hawaiian  soils,  and  gives  in 
some  detail  the  methods  and  results  of  a  study 
of  the  physical  properties,  especially  the  col- 
loid fraction,  of  a  number  of  typical  soils  of 
the  territory. 

MONTHLY  WEATHER  REVIEW,  Vol.  59,  No.  4.     April, 

1931,  pp.  139-173,  illus.     Contents  : 

A  5-year  record  of  lightning  storms  and  for- 
est fires,  H.  T.  Gisborne. 

The  calendar  year  as  a  time  unit  in  drought 
statistics,   A.   J.   Henry. 

Solar  radiation  intensities  within  the  Arc- 
tic Circle,  H.  H.  Kimball. 

Rain-gage  funnels  of  different  depths,  J. 
Glusspoole. 

Early  opening  of  the  New  York  State  Barge 
Canal,  J.  H.  Spencer. 

Michael  8ars  North  Atlantic  Deep-Sea  Ex- 
pedition, K.  B.  Clarke. 

LINCOLN  NATIONAL  FOREST:  SOUTHWESTERN  DIS- 
TRICT. 14  pp.,  illus.  (Map  Folder  10MF., 
rev.  3.)      1931. 

TECHNICAL  BULLETINS,  N0S.  201-225,  WITH  CON- 
TENTS. Prepared  in  the  Indexing  Section. 
12  pp. 

NOTICES  OF  JUDGMENT  UNDER  THE  FOOD  AND 
DRUGS  ACT.  Food  and  Drug  Administration, 
pp.  13-30  (N.  J.,  F.  D.  18U26-18O50).  July, 
1931. 


American  association  of  state  highway 
officials.  Tentative  standard  specifica- 
tions for  highway  materials  and  methods 
of  sampling  and  testing.     Washington,  1931. 

China.  Huai  River  commission.  Bureau 
of  engineering.  Official  technical  reports. 
Pt.  1.     Huai-Yin,   China,  1930. 

Frank,  A.  De  W.  The  development  of  the 
Federal  program  of  flood  control  on  the 
Mississippi  River.  New  York,  1930. 
(Studies  in  history,  economics,  and  public 
law,  edited  by  the  Faculty  of  political 
science    of    Columbia    university,    no.    323.) 

Van  den  Broek,  J.  A.  Elastic  energy  theory. 
New  York,  Wiley,  1931. 

Children 

Sayles,  M.  B.  The  problem  child  in  school. 
New  York,  Commonwealth  fund,  Division 
of  publications,   1927. 

Textiles 

Buchanan,  R.  E.  The  Shanghai  raw  silk 
market.  New  York,  Silk  association  of 
America   [1929]. 

Cotton -textile  institute,  inc.,  New  York. 
A  method  of  predetermining  costs  in  cotton 
yarn  mills.     New  York,   1930. 

Hussey,  R.  E.,  and  Scherer,  P.  C.  Rayon, 
to-day  and  to-morrow.  Blacksburg,  1930. 
(Virginia.  Agricultural  and  mechanical 
college  and  polytechnic  institute,  Blacks- 
burg. Engineering  extension  division.  Bul- 
letin, no    25.) 

Silk  association  of  America.  A  raw  silk 
classification,  with  methods  of  testing.  New 
York,  1929. 

Chemistry.  Bacteriology,  Food 

Burrell,  R.  C.  Chemistry  for  students  of 
agriculture  and  home  economics.  New  York, 
McGraw-Hill,  1931. 

House,  A.  G.  Bacteriological  control  of  milk. 
Cambridge,  University  press,   1931. 

Institute  of  American  meat  packers,  Chi- 
cago.    Meat   cookery.     Chicago    [1930?] 

Economics,  Statistics 

Antony-Thouret,  P.  Protectionnisme  agri- 
cole  1830-1930.  Paris,  Les  presses  univer- 
sitaires  de  France,  1930. 

Bullard,  C.  K.  Agricultural  cooperative  mar- 
keting law  with  decisions,  statutes  and 
forms  Austin,  Tex.,  Gammel's  book  store, 
1931.  " 

Canada.  Commission  on  trading  in  grain 
futures.  Evidence  and  proceedings.  Win- 
nipeg, Canada,   1931. 


Canada.  Commission  on  trading  in  grain 
futures.     Report.     Ottawa,  1931. 

Canadian  wheat  pool,  Winnipeg.  Grain  fu- 
tures  and    speculation.      Winnipeg,    1931. 

Gregory,  C.  A.,  and  Renfrow,  O.  W.  Sta- 
tistical method  in  education  and  psychology. 
Ed.   2.     Cincinnati,   Gregory,   1929. 

Hindus,  M.  G.  Humanity  uprooted.  New 
York,   Cape  and   Smith,   1931. 

Holgate,  Arthur.  Free  trade  and  the 
farmer.  London,  Liberal  publication  de- 
partment, 1930. 

New  Jersey.  Commission  to  investigath 
the  employment  of  migratory  children 
in  the  state  of  new  jersey.  Report. 
Trenton,   1931. 

Rivaud,  A.  La  situation  eeonomique  &  fi- 
nanciere  de  1'Allemagne.  Boulogne-sur- 
Seine,  Ducellier,  1931.  (Comite  national 
d'etudes  sociales  &  politiques.  Les  fasci- 
cules, no.  442b.) 

Simpson,  Sir  J.  H.  Palestine.  London,  1930. 
(Gt.  Brit.  Parliament.  Papers  by  com- 
mand,   Cmd.    3686-3687.) 

History 

Richman,  I.  B.  Ioway  to  Iowa.  Iowa  City, 
The   State  historical  society  of  Iowa,   1931- 

Bibliography 

McClelland,  C.  K.  The  genetics,  breeding 
and  improvement  of  corn  and  cotton.  Fay- 
etteville,  Ark.,   Compiler,   1930. 

Periodicals  Currently  Received 

Bulletin  de  la  cooperation  roumaine.  An- 
nee  1,  no.  %-  Jan. /Mar.  1931-  Bucarest. 
Published  by  L'office  national  de  la  coop- 
eration roumaine,  La  banque  centrale  coop- 
eration. La  centrale  cooperative  d'importa- 
tion  et  d'exportation. 

Revista  de  entomologia.  Quarterly,  v.  1,  no. 
1-  April  25,   1931-  Sao   Paulo. 


NEW  LIMITS  FOR  PARCEL  POST 

The  limits  of  size  and  weight  applica- 
ble to  parcel-post  matter  were  increased 
on  August  1,  W.  M.  Mooney,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  postmaster,  announces.  The 
size  was  increased  from  84  to  100  inches 
(length  and  girth  combined).  The  70- 
pound  weight  limit  was  extended  to  all 
zones. 
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Articles    and   Written   Addresses    By 

Department  People  in  Outside 

Publications 

Biological  Survey 

Gabrielson,  I.  N. — Birds  of  the  Rogue  River 
Valley,  Oreg.  Condor,  vol.  33,  No.  3,  pp. 
110-121,   May-June,    1931. 

Jewltt,  S.  G. — Portland,  Oreg.,  region — sea- 
sonal report,  April  15  to  June  15,  1931. 
Bird  Lore.  vol.  33,  No.  3,  pp.  203-2U5,  May- 
June.    1931. 

Oberholser,  H.  C. — February  and  March  birds 
about  Washington.  Bird  Lore.  vol.  33,  No. 
3,  pp.   194-195,  May-June,  1931. 

Oderkirk,  G.  C. — How  to  get  rid  of  moles. 
Park  and  Cemetery,  vol.  41,  No.  5,  p.  149, 
illus.,   July,   1931. 

Entomology 

Blake,  D.  H. — Revision  of  the  species  of 
beetles  of  the  genus  Trirhabda  north  of 
Mexico.  Separate  No.  2868  from  U.  S. 
Natl.  Mus.  Proc,  vol.  79,  art.  2,  pp.  1-36, 
pis.   1,  2,   1931. 

Cushman,  R.  A. — Three  new  Braconidse  para- 
sitic on  bark  beetles.  Jour.  Wash.  Acad. 
Sci.,  vol.  21,  No.  13,  pp.  301-304,  July  19, 
1931. 

Hollowat,  T.  B. — Insect  pests  of  sugar  cane. 
VII.  The  weevil  borers.  Species  other  than 
the  Hawaiian.  Facts  About  Sugar,  vol.  26, 
No.   7,   pp.   302-304.  Julv.   1931. 

Howard,  N.  F. — The  effect  [of  the  1930 
drought]  on  the  Mexican  bean  beetle.  Jour. 
Econ.  Ent.,  vol.  24,  No.  3,  pp.  660-662, 
June,    1931. 

Larrimer,  W.  H. — The  effect  [of  the  1930 
drought]  on  cereal  crop  insects.  Jour. 
Econ.  Ent.,  vol.  24,  No.  3,  pp.  651-653, 
June,    1931. 

Metzger,  F.  W.,  and  Whitcraft,  A.  R. — A 
power  spray  outfit  adapted  for  applying 
small  quantities  of  material.  Jour.  Econ. 
Ent.,  vol.  24,  No.  3,  pp.  754-757,  fig.  54, 
pi.  24,  June,  1931. 

Oertel,  E. — Hydrogen-ion  concentration  of 
soils  and  its  relation  to  the  importance  of 
white  clover  as  honev  plant.  Jour.  Econ. 
Ent.,  vol.  24.  No.  3,  pp.  627-632,  June,  1931. 

Rude,  C.  S. — Cotton-boll  weevil  has  no  hiber- 
nation in  Laguna  district  of  Mexico.  Jour. 
Econ.  Ent..  vol.  24,  No.  3,  Scientific  notes, 
pp.    761-762.   June,    1931. 

Sechrist,  E.  L. — Economic  apiculture.  Jour. 
Econ.  Ent.,  voL  24,  No.  3,  pp.  617-621, 
June.    1931. 

Shepard,  H.  H. — The  relative  toxicity  of  rote- 
none  and  nicotine  to  Aphis  mmicis  L.  and 
mosquito  larvse.  Jour.  Econ.  Ent..  vol.  24, 
No.  3,  pp.  725-731.  5  tab..  June,  1931. 

Snapp,  0.  I.,  and  Thomson,  J.  R.— The  effect 
of  the  sun  on  plum  curculio  larvte  in  peach 
drops.  Jour.  Econ.  Ent.,  vol.  24,  No.  3, 
dd.  762-763,   Scientific  notes,  June,  1931. 


PP 


Extension  Service 


Birdsete.  Miriam — Health  protection  of  rural 
children.  Child  Health  Bulletin,  vol.  7, 
No.  4,  pp.   131-139,   July,   1931. 

Home  Economics 

Stanley,  Louise — The  preservation  of  meats 
in  the  household  refrigerator.  Electric 
Refrigeration  News,  vol.  5,  No.  22,  serial 
No.  124,  part  2,  p.  5,  July  1,  1931. 

Scott,  Clarice  Louisba — Ensembles  for  sun- 
ny days.     Home  Topics,  June,  1931. 


EXPERIMENT-STATION  PUBLICATIONS 


The  library  of  the  Office  of  Experiment  Sta- 
tions maintains,  but  for  library  purposes  only, 
a  complete  file  of  all  the  publications  issued  by 
the  State  experiment  stations.  It  has  recently 
received  the  following  new  State  publications : 
(This  department  has  none  of  these  State  pub- 
lications for  distribution,  but  usually  they  may 
be  obtained  from  the  stations  issuing  them.  For 
convenience  in  writing  to  a  station,  the  postal 
address  point  where  the  station  is  located  in  the 
State  is  given  at  the  end  of  each  of  the  entries 
below.) 

Effects  of  clover  and  alfalfa  in  rotation,  a 
comparison  of  legume  culture  with  fallow 
culture.  Part  III.  W.  P.  Headden.  (Colo- 
rado Sta.  Bui.  363,  39  pp.,  4  figs.  December, 
1930.)      Fort  Collins. 


What  Is  the  Value  of  a  Higher  Academic  Degree  in  the  Department? 

"  The  question  is  often  raised  as  to  the  value  of  a  higher  academic  degree  as  a 
factor  in  the  advancement  of  employees  to  positions  of  greater  responsibility  in  the 
department,"  said  Dr.  W.  W.  Stockberger,  Director  of  Personnel  and  Business  Admin- 
istration, in  an  address  before  the  conference  on  university  training  for  service  in 
the  various  departments  of  the  National  Government,  held  at  the  University  of 
Minnesota  July  14  to  17.  "  So  many  factors  condition  such  advancement  that  con- 
clusions as  to  the  influence  of  a  degree  in  the  attainment  of  a  position  of  higher 
rank  may  be  of  doubtful  value.  The  following  table,  however,  affords  material  for 
some  speculation  on  this  problem : 

Distribution  of  employees  in  professional  service  by  grade  and  highest  academic  degree 


Degree 

Employees  holding  degree 1 

P-l 

P-2 

P-3 

F-4 

P-5 

P-6 

P-7 

P-8 

Total 

Number 

164 

702 

143 

1 

1 

Number 
231 
439 
232 
43 
2 

Number 
153 
384 
210 
110 
3 

Number  Number 
45            81 
141           241 
93           163 
65           114 
3              8 

3              9 

20            43 

Number 
13 
61 
43 
53 
2 

23 

8 

Number 
2 
3 
2 
4 

Number 

4 
3 

1 
Number  Per  cent 
689           12.8 

B.  A.,  B.  S.,  etc 

1,974 
890 
393 
19 

44 

1,337 

36.9 

M.  A.,  M.  S.,  etc     .. 

16.6 

Ph.  D 

7.3 

M.  D 

.3 

D.  Sc,  D.  Agr.,  D.  Ener., 
L.L.D.,  Litt.D.,  D.C.L 

3 

1 

6 

1 

.8 

D.  V.  M.,  V.  S.,  D.  V.  S., 
etc 

252 

890 

122 

25.0 

Total 

1,263 

1,837 

982 

370          659 

203 

15 

17 

5,  346           99.  7 

1  Where  an  employee  has  both  the  Ph.  D.  and  D.  Sc,  D.  Agr.,  etc.,  degrees,  only  the  Ph.  D.  degree  is  used  in 
this  tabulation. 

"  Considering  the  employees  in  grade  P-6,  exclusive  of  those  having  the  M.  D. 
degree.  23.  or  11.4  per  cent,  have  the  degree  D.  Sc,  D.  Agr.,  etc. ;  53,  or  26.3  per  cent, 
have  the  Ph.  D.  degree. ;  43,  or  21.3  per  cent,  have  a  master's  degree ;  61,  or  30.2 
per  cent,  have  a  bachelor's  degree ;  and  13,  or  6.4  per  cent,  have  no  academic  degree. 
On  the  whole,  the  evidence  is  favorable  to  the  view  that  a  higher  degree  is  a  distinct 
factor  in  advancement." 


The  thirty-fifth  report  on  food  products  and 
the  twenty-third  report  on  drug  products, 
1930.  E.  M.  Bailev.  (Connecticut  State 
Sta.  Bui.  329,  pp.  609-669.  June,  1931.) 
New  Haven. 

Studies  in  taxation  in  Delaware  highway 
finance.  M.  M.  Daugherty.  (Dplaware  Sta. 
Bui.  169,  72  pp.,  7  figs.  May,  1931.)  New- 
ark. 

Soybeans  as  a  protein  supplement  to  corn  for 
fattening  pies  on  forage.  A.  E.  Tomhave. 
(Delaware  Sta.  Bui.  170,  23  pp.  May, 
1931.)     Newark. 

Physical  properties  of  Hawaii  soils  with  spe- 
cial reference  to  the  colloidal  fraction.  C. 
Richter.  (Hawaii  Sta.  Bui.  62,  45  pp.,  12 
figs.     July,  1931.)      Honolulu. 

An  investigation  of  the  quality  of  Elinois- 
grown  wheat.  R.  W.  Stark.  (Illinois  Sta. 
Bui.  371,  pp.  265-327,  6  figs.  June,  1931.) 
Erbana. 

Blupberry  and  huckleberry  insects.  C.  R. 
Phipps.  (Maine  Sta.  Bui.  356.  pp.  107-232, 
10  pis.     December,  1930.)      Orono. 

Abstracts  of  papers  not  included  in  bulletins  ; 
finances,  meteorology,  index.  Forty-sixth 
annual  report  .  .  .  1930.  (Maine  Sta.  Bui. 
357,  pp.  233-255,  i-xiii.  December,  1930.) 
Orono. 

Meteorological  observations  for  April,  1931. 
C.  I.  Gunness  and  K.  M.  Wheeler.  (Massa- 
chusetts Sta.  Met.  Bui.  508,  4  pp.  April, 
1931.)     Amherst. 

The  heat  production  of  sheep  under  varying 
conditions.  E.  G.  Ritzman  and  F.  G.  Bene- 
dict. (New  Hampshire  Sta.  Tech.  Bui.  45. 
32  pp.     April,  1931.)      Durham. 

Annual  report  of  the  Department  of  Biology, 
Julv  1,  1929-June  30.  1930.  T.  C.  Nelson 
and  E.  B.  Perkins.  (New  Jersey  Sta.  Bui. 
522,  47  pp.,  15  figs.  June,  1931.)  New 
Brunswick. 

Fifty-first  annual  report  of  the  New  Jersey 
State  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  and 
the  forty-third  annual  report  of  the  New 
Jersey  Agricultural  College  Experiment  Sta- 
tion for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1930. 
J.  G.  Lipman  et  al..  xxix  +  326  pp.,  14  figs. 
[1931.]      New  Brunswick. 

The  familv  finances  of  195  farm  families  in 
Tompkins  County,  New  York.  1927-28.  H. 
Canon.  (New  York  Cornell  Sta.  Bui.  522, 
84  pp..  4  fisrs.     May.  19.31.)     Ithaca. 

The  communities  of  Schuyler  County,  New 
York,  1927.  R.  E.  Wakeley.  (New  York 
Cornell  Sta.  Bui.  524,  74  pp.,  28  figs.  (June, 
1931.)     Ithaca. 


Experiments  with  fertilizers  on  coconut  palms 
and  variation  in  palm  productivitv.  T.  B. 
McClelland.  (Poito  Rico  Sta.  Bui.  34,  23 
pp.,  15  figs..  1  pi.     June.  1931.)     Mayaguez. 

The  rots  of  Washington  apples  in  cold  storage, 
F.  D.  Hoald  and  G.  D.  Ruehle.  (Washing- 
ton Col.  Sta.  Bui.  253,  48  pp.,  13  figs.  May, 
1931.)      Pullman. 


NEW  MEAT   EXTENSION  SPECIALIST 

K.  F.  Warner,  animal  husbandman  in  meat 
investigations,  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry, 
has  been  appointed  specialist  in  meat  exten- 
sion work  under  a  cooperative  arrangement 
made  by  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  and 
the  Office  of  Cooperative  Extension  Work. 
Mr.  Warner's  duties  and  relationships  will  be 
similar  to  those  of  other  subject-matter  spe- 
cialists of  the  department.  In  addition  to  giv- 
ing assistance  to  the  State  extension  services 
in  the  preparation  and  preservation  of  meat 
in  connection  with  the  "  live-at-home "  pro- 
grams, he  will  aid  in  bringing  to  the  atten- 
tion of  livestock  raisers  the  relationship  be- 
tween meat  quality  and  production  practices. 


PLEASE  RETURN  THIS  BOOK 

The  following  book   belonging  to   the   main 
library  can  not  be  found.     Will  anyone  having 
information  in  regard  to  it  please  report  it  to 
the  loan  desk  of  the  library? 
Miller.     Plant  physiology.     Cop.  1.     1931. 


Dr.  Margarethe  Altmann.  of  Germany,  who 
is  in  this  country  studying  dairy  methods 
for  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  of  Prussia, 
visited  the  Bureau  of  Dairy  Industry  in  Wash- 
ington, July  15  and  16.  Her  special  interest 
in  the  bureau  visit  was  in  dairy  sanitation. 
She  is  touring  the  United  States  by  automo- 
bile, to  observe  dairy  farming  conditions  at 
first   hand. 


Tariff  Rates  on  Representative  Agricultural 
Products  under  tariff  acts  of  1930  and  1922, 
by  C.  F.  Wells,  division  of  statistical  and 
historical  research,  is  a  new  mimeographed 
publication  of  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics. 
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Agree  on  Year's  Traffic  Survey 
of  Area  Surrounding  Washington 


A  1-year  survey  of  traffic  on  the  princi- 
pal highways  in  the  area  immediately 
adjacent  to  Washington  will  be  begun 
early  in  September  by  the  Bureau  of 
Public  Roads  in  cooperation  with  the 
National  Capital  Park  and  Planning 
Commission,  the  District  of  Columbia, 
the  State  Roads  Commission  of  Mary- 
land, the  State  Highway  Commission  of 
Virginia,  the  Maryland  National  Capital 
Park  and  Planning  Commission,  the  city 
of  Alexandria,  the  counties  of  Arlington 
and  Fairfax,  Va.,  and  the  counties  of 
Prince  Georges  and  Montgomery,  Md. 

The  division  of  highway  transport  of 
the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads,  which  will 
conduct  the  survey,  with  the  assistance 
of  personnel  assigned  by  the  cooperators, 
has  done  similar  work  in  the  metropoli- 
tan areas  surrounding  Chicago  and 
Cleveland  and  has  conducted  State-wide 
surveys  in  17  States. 

Engineers  of  the  bureau  say  that,  al- 
though traffic  counts  have  been  made  in 
the  past  on  certain  heavily  traveled 
routes,  no  comprehensive  survey  cover- 
ing the  entire  metropolitan  region  of 
Washington  has  ever  been  made,  and 
that  such  a  survey  is  essential  in  solv- 
ing existing  and  future  traffic  problems. 

The  general  purpose  of  the  survey,  ac- 
cording to  the  agreement  signed  by  the 
cooperating  agencies,  is  "  to  secure  facts 
and  obtain  information  which  will  en- 
able the  agencies  concerned  to  develop 
a  comprehensive,  systematic,  and  con- 
nected system  of  main  highways  within 
and  between  the  areas  of  Fairfax  and 
Arlington  Counties,  Va.,  the  city  of  Alex- 
andria, Va.,  Montgomery  and  Prince 
Georges  Counties,  Md.,  and  the  District 
of  Columbia,  including  a  study  of  proper 
connections  with  the  Federal-aid  high- 
way systems  of  Maryland  and  Virginia 
within  these  areas,  and  such  other  ad- 
jacent areas  as  may  be  affected  by  a 
general  highway  plan  for  the  environ- 
ment of  the  District  of  Columbia.  The 
surveys  will  be  directed  toward  the  de- 
velopment of  a  priority  program  of  high- 
way construction  and  betterment  in  the 
entire  area  and  toward  fixing  the  loca- 
tion and  connections  of  suitable  belt 
lines,  relief  roads,  or  necessary  reloca- 
tions and  extensions  of  existing  high- 
ways. They  will  include  a  highway  traf- 
fic census  to  determine  the  origin  and 
destination  of  various  kinds  of  vehicles, 
the  preparation  of  a  comprehensive  re- 
port, and  an  analysis  of  the  information 
obtained,  for  the  guidance  of  the  offi- 
cials concerned  in  the  various  jurisdic- 
tions." 

When  the  survey  starts  in  September, 
parties  of  traffic  recorders — one  or  two 
men  each — will  station  themselves  at  key 
points  which  have  been  carefully  se- 
lected. There  they  will  count  every  ve- 
hicle that  passes,  indicating  whether  it 
is  a  truck  or  passenger  car,  the  direction 
in  which  it  is  traveling,  and  the  State 
and  locality  in  which  the  owner  resides 
as  shown  by  its  license  tag.  At  certain 
times  and  locations  the  recorders  will 
distribute  franked  mailing  cards  to  as 
many  drivers  as  traffic  conditions  per- 
mit. Questions  will  be  printed  on  the 
cards    regarding    the    exact    origin    and 


destination  of  the  vehicle.  These  are  of 
basic  importance  in  charting  accurately 
the  "  flow  "  of  traffic — number  of  occu- 
pants of  vehicles,  the  day's  mileage, 
etc. — and  the  bureau  will  ask  the  driv- 
ers to  fill  out  the  cards  at  the  end  of 
the  day  and  return  them,  postage  free, 
to  the  main  office  of  the  survey  in  the 
Bureau  of  Public  Roads,  Washington, 
where  they  will  be  tabulated. 


Close  Large  Areas  in  Mount  Hood 
Forest  Because  of  Fire  Hazard 


Because  of  forest  fire  hazards,  more 
than  half  a  million  acres  in  the  Mount 
Hood  National  Forest,  Oreg.,  have  been 
closed  to  entrance  and  travel  by  order 
of  Regional  Forester  C.  J.  Buck. 

The  country  affected  includes  prac- 
tically all  the  portion  of  the  Mount  Hood 
forest  lying  south  of  the  Mount  Hood 
loop  and  Wapinitia  highways,  as  well  as 
some  41,000  acres  lying  east  of  the  Wa- 
pinitia road. 

This  large  closure  of  587,000  acres  was 
dictated  by  the  large  amount  of  timber 
thrown  down  by  the  unprecedented  storm 
of  April  22  and  23.  The  tops,  branches, 
and  needles  of  this  fallen  timber  consti- 
tute such  a  serious  fire  menace,  in  the 
judgment  of  forest  officers,  that  no  other 
course  was  open  to  protect  the  forest 
resources  of  this  important  area.  Spe- 
cial warning  signs  have  been  posted  at 
entrances  to  the  area  and  special  patrol- 
men assigned  to  enforce  the  closure. 

Forest  officers  point  out  that  while 
the  majority  of  forest  users,  travelers, 
and  campers  are  careful,  a  small  minor- 
ity are  not.  They  also  call  attention  to 
the  fact  that  a  fire  on  Mud  Creek  in 
early  May  was  responsible  for  a  very 
large  and  costly  forest  fire  on  the  Mount 
Hood  forest. 


Manufacturers  of  Dairy  Products 
Find  B.  D.  I.  Methods  Effective 


The  dairy-products  manufacturing 
methods  advocated  by  the  Bureau  of 
Dairy  Industry  are  proving  successful  in 
many  commercial  dairy  manufacturing 
plants,  said  C.  S.  Trimble,  manufacturing 
specialist  of  the  bureau,  upon  his  return 
recently  from  a  trip  through  the  West 
and  Central  West.  He  stated  also  that 
a  number  of  the  State  colleges  of  agri- 
culture are  cooperating  effectively  with 
the  department  and  the  industry  in  the 
introduction  of  these  methods. 

For  some  time  the  Bureau  of  Dairy  In- 
dustry has  been  deeply  interested  in  pro- 
moting its  project  for  quality  improve- 
ment in  the  manufacture  of  casein. 
Factory  demonstrations  of  the  bureau's 
method  of  manufacture  have  led  many 
plants  to  adopt  the  procedure,  with  the 
result  that  they  now  turn  out  a  product 
equal  to  the  best  imported  casein. 
Users  of  this  product  in  the  United 
States  report  that  it  is  entirely  satisfac- 
tory. Because  of  the  lack  of  uniformity 
in  the  casein  made  by  the  old  methods, 
American  paper  coaters  and  other  users 
preferred  the  foreign  to  the  domestic 
product. 


96  Per  Cent  of  Foreign  Spices 
Meet  Pure  Food  Law  Standards 


"A  little  spice  goes  a  long  way  in  the 
average  kitchen,  but  men  have  traveled 
far  longer  distances  for  small  quantities 
of  these  valuable  palate  pleasers,"  says 
W.  R.  M.  Wharton,  chief  of  the  Eastern 
District,  Food  and  Drug  Administration. 
"  The  quest  for  spices  has  set  armies 
marching,  started  hammers  ringing  in  a 
thousand  shipyards,  and  raised  black 
flags  to  the  tips  of  the  tall  masts  of  in- 
numerable pirate  vessels." 

Spices  no  longer  reach  our  shores  in 
plodding  four-masters.  They  come  in 
huge  freighters  and  ships  of  the  line. 
But  they  still  come — from  the  four  cor- 
ners of  the  tropical  world — and  the  lux- 
ury of  kings  has  become  a  commonplace 
in  the  most  humble  home.  The  extent  of 
spice  imports  to  the  United  States  is  sug- 
gested in  Mr.  Wharton's  latest  report  of 
spice  shipments  and  detentions  at  east- 
ern district  ports  of  entry.  His  report, 
which  covers  the  year  ended  May  31, 
1931,  shows  that  of  more  than  31,000,000 
pounds  of  spices  examined  in  that  year 
only  about  1,500,000  pounds  were  detained 
because  they  failed  to  meet  the  standards 
of  quality  and  purity  set  under  the  food 
and  drugs  act.  As  the  bulk  of  America's 
spice  supply  enters  the  United  States 
through  the  eastern  seaboard  ports,  the 
fact  that  but  3.9  per  cent  of  all  lots 
offered  for  entry  at  these  ports  was  de- 
tained, indicates  the  high  quality  of 
spices  reaching  our  shores,  says  Mr. 
Wharton. 

Spices  are  required  to  be  essentially 
free  from  foreign  material,  and  if  the  in- 
spectors find  any  appreciable  amount  of 
dirt,  sand,  stems,  moisture,  or  evidence 
of  worminess  or  moldiness  in  stocks  of- 
fered for  entry  they  detain  them  as  being 
in  violation  of  the  law.  Sometimes  it  is 
possible  to  remove  this  extraneous  mate- 
rial and  bring  the  spices  up  to  the  stand- 
ard set.  In  this  case,  they  are  recondi- 
tioned and  then  allowed  to  enter  the 
channels  of  commerce  in  the  United 
States.  Of  1,959  shipments  of  spices 
docked  on  the  eastern  seaboard  in  the 
year  ended  May  31,  67  were  detained. 

Black  pepper  led  all  spices  in  bulk  of 
imports  during  the  year.  Mustard  seed, 
caraway  seed,  cassia  and  cinnamon,  gin- 
ger, and  nutmegs  ranked  second,  third, 
fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth. 


Anaplasmosis,  an  infectious  disease  of 
cattle,  found  in  many  cattle-raising 
sections  of  the  United  States,  may 
be  confused  with  tick  fever  in  the  tick- 
quarantine  areas  and  also  resembles 
anthrax,  hemorrhagic  septicemia,  and 
other  less  serious  disorders.  It  is  char- 
acterized by  sudden  loss  of  flesh  and  sup- 
pression of  the  milk  flow.  Affected  ani- 
mals soon  become  anemic  and  run  high 
temperatures,  but  usually  have  normal 
appetites.  A  marked  weakness  and  stiff 
gait  may  develop  as  the  disease  pro- 
gresses and  affected  animals  are  given 
to  lying  down  frequently.  The  complete 
suppression  of  the  milk  flow  in  dairy 
cows  usually  follows,  and  shortly  before 
death  the  temperature  may  drop  to  about 
normal  or  below. 
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Game  and  Fish  on  Crop  Basis 

Is  Aim  in  National  Forests 


A  continuous  yield  of  fish  and  game, 
with  replenishment  each  season  like  the 
repetition  of  crops  of  the  field,  is  the  ideal 
of  the  Forest  Service  for  the  woods  and 
streams  in  the  national  forests.  Declar- 
ing that  the  total  production  of  fish  and 
wild  life  of  the  country  is  inadequate  to 
meet  the  ever-increasing  demand  for  out- 
door recreation,  Chief  Forester  R.  Y. 
Stuart  sets  forth  the  aims  of  the  Forest 
Service  in  restoring  and  developing  recre- 
ational and  fishing  opportunities. 

"All  national  forest  land  must  be  de- 
voted to  its  most  productive  use  for  the 
permanent  good  of  the  whole  people," 
he  says.  "  That  means  a  continuous  yield 
of  each  crop  the  land  or  water  is  capable 
of  producing.  The  Forest  Service  is  ap- 
plying this  principle  by  harvesting  the 
timber  and  forage  crops  on  a  sustained 
yield  basis.  The  same  principle  must 
apply  to  wild  life." 

The  national  forest  program  is  fitting 
itself  into  public  plans  and  the  Forest 
Service  is  ready  to  cooperate  in  any 
sound  national  game  program,  Major 
Stuart  says. 

"  The  continuous  yield  of  fish  and  game 
as  a  practical  working  principle  is  gain- 
ing ground,"  he  states.  "  That  certain 
species  are  almost  extinct  on  some  areas, 
that  there  is  a  satisfactory  breeding 
stock  with  inadequate  increase  on  other 
areas,  while  still  other  areas  are  over- 
populated,  clearly  indicates  the  need  of 
applying  the  principle  on  national  for- 
ests. All  land  and  water  are  capable  of 
producing  some  species  of  fish  or  game 
or  fowl  or  fur-bearing  animals  or  a  com- 
bination of  them,  beneficial  to  mankind." 

In  reference  to  game  refuges  and 
stocked  streams,  he  says,  it  is  immaterial 
whether  States  or  Federal  agencies  take 
the  responsibilities  for  their  regulation 
and  productivity,  so  long  as  such  areas 
are  administered  effectively.  A  total  of 
267  State  game  refuges,  including  more 
than  20,000.000  acres,  have  been  estab- 
lished on  national  forest  land.  These 
areas  are  administered  jointly  by  the 
States  and  the  Forest  Service. 


PORTABLE  FUMIGATING  APPARATUS 


A  portable  hand-operated  apparatus  is 
used  by  plant  quarantine  and  control  in- 
spectors to  fumigate  freight  cars  at 
points  of  entry  along  the  Mexican  bor- 
der where  no  car  fumigation  house  is 
available. 

It  consists  of  a  container  for  liquid 
hydrocyanic  acid,  equipped  with  an  air 
pump  and  spray  hose.  When  not  more 
than  10  pounds  of  gas  is  needed,  liquid 
hydrocyanic  acid  as  a  fumigant  can  be 
quickly  applied  by  means  of  the  hand 
applicator.  In  fumigating,  one  door  in 
the  sealed  car  is  left  slightly  ajar,  and  a 
spray  rod,  fitted  with  an  ordinary  spray 
nozzle,  is  thrust  through  the  opening. 
The  rod  is  connected  with  the  applicator, 
and  liquid  hydrocyanic  acid  is  forced 
through  the  nozzle  by  means  of  air  pres- 
sure developed  by  a  hand  pump.  Great 
care  in  handling  the  hydrocyanic  acid,  of 
course,   is  necessary,    as   this   poison   is 


quite  as  deadly  to  human  beings  as  to  in- 
sects. 

The  applicator,  charged  with  10  pounds 
of  liquid  hydrocyanic  acid,  complete  and 
ready  for  use,  weighs  about  35  pounds. 
The  compact  apparatus  has  been  found 
very  convenient  by  plant  inspectors,  who 
consider  this  method  of  fumigation  a  dis- 
tinct improvement  over  the  old  pot 
method.  It  can  be  used  also  for  fumi- 
gating material  in  small  buildings,  rooms, 
or  fumigation  boxes. 


New  Rules  for  Inspection  and 

Certification  of  Plant  Exports 


The  rules  and  regulations  governing 
the  inspection  and  certification  of  plants 
and  plant  products  offered  for  export  to 
meet  the  sanitary  requirements  of  for- 
eign countries,  which  have  been  in  effect 
since  August  9,  1926,  have  been  revised. 
The  most  important  change  in  this  re- 
vision, which  became  effective  August  1, 
is  the  abandonment  of  the  sliding  scale 
of  charges  for  services  rendered  by  the 
inspectors  of  the  Plant  Quarantine  and 
Control  Administration,  and  the  substi- 
tution of  a  fee  of  $1  for  each  consign- 
ment of  products  inspected  and  certified. 


The  Talking  Hen  Speaks  at  a 
Maryland  Farm  Bureau  Picnic 


The  department's  talking  hen,  on  July 
25,  again  took  the  platform,  this  time  to 
sp?ak  at  the  annual  Howard  County  Farm 
Bureau  picnic,  held  at  Ellicott  City,  Md. 
Biddy  was  given  quarters  in  a  specially 
built  house  on  the  picnic  grounds,  an  un- 
accustomed luxury  for  her.  From  com- 
ments made  by  the  people  who  gathered 
about  the  booth  it  was  apparent  that  the 
mechanical  hen  succeeded  in  putting 
across  her  story  of  how  eggs  are  made  be- 
fore the  crowds  of  farmers  from  far  and 
near  who  attended  the  outing.  This  hen, 
built  by  the  Office  of  Exhibits  along  lines 
suggested  by  department  poultry  special- 
ists, is  without  a  competitor  in  the  barn- 
yard world.  Not  only  has  she  traveled 
extensively  in  the  United  States  but  she 
beasts  the  distinction  of  a  sea  voyage, 
having  lectured  at  the  World's  Poultry 
Congress  in  London,  England,  in  1930. 


Receipts  from  National  Forests 
Decreased  in  Last  Fiscal  Year 


Closing  Date  for  Feed  Loans  in 
the  Northwest  Extended  15  Days 


The  final  day  on  which  applications  for 
loans  for  feed  for  livestock  in  the 
drought-stricken  areas  of  northwestern 
North  Dakota  and  northeastern  Montana 
(The  Official  Record  for  July  18,  1931, 
p.  216)  can  be  made  has  been  extended 
from  August  1  to  August  15. 

The  Secretary  authorized  this  exten- 
sion because  of  the  unusually  high  tem- 
peratures reported  from  these  areas  the 
last  two  weeks  in  July.  The  rains  the 
first  half  of  July  relieved  the  pasture 
situation  to  such  an  extent  that  many 
farmers  at  first  did  not  avail  themselves 
of  the  opportunity  to  obtain  loans.  Pres- 
ent indications  are  that  more  help  than 
was  at  first  anticipated  will  be  necessary. 

These  loans  are  for  a  short  period 
only,  maturing  October  31.  1931.  The;; 
are  being  handled  by  the  Grand  Forks, 
N.  Dak.,  branch  seed  loan  office. 


Owing  chiefly  to  a  decline  in  sales  of 
timber,  receipts  from  the  national  for- 
ests decreased  $1,758,679  for  the  fiscal 
year  ended  June  30,  1931.  There  were 
small  gains  in  grazing  fees  for  cattle 
and  horses  and  in  a  few  other  items. 
The  drop  in  receipts  was  spread  over  all 
the  nine  national  forest  regions  of  the 
United  States  and  Alaska. 

Total  receipts  from  all  sources  were 
$4,992,873  as  against  $6,751,553  last  year. 
Timber  sales  were  $2,514,806  as  against 
$4,337,543  last  year.  Grazing  receipts 
as  a  whole  showed  a  slight  gain,  cattle 
and  horse  grazing  fees  amounting  to 
$1,029,649  as  against  $992,304  the  year 
preceding,  and  fees  for  sheep  and  goats 
to  $918,063  as  against  $931,649  the  year 
before. 

Special  use  permits  showed  a  gain  of 
$1,459,  total  receipts  of  $301,716.  Water 
power  fees  were  $112,307,  with  a  gain 
of  $4,814.  Timber  settlements  amounted 
to  more  than  twice  those  of  last  year, 
reaching  a  figure  of  $6S.093.  Turpentine 
sales  also  increased  from  $11,588  to  $17,- 
773.  Other  items  in  the  year's  receipts 
were :  Timber  trespass,  $6,69S ;  grazing 
trespass.  $12,723;  occupancy  trespass, 
$937;  fire  trespass,  $10,102. 


REGIONAL  FARM  BUILDINGS 


Evolution  of  modern  farm  building 
types,  especially  adapted  for  the  different 
regions  of  the  country,  is  in  prospect  as 
a  result  of  the  regional  farm-structure- 
planning  movement  which  has  been  inau- 
gurated in  the  Corn  Belt  this  year. 

The  program,  which  will  coordinate 
the  work  of  State  agricultural  engineers 
in  a  specific  region  with  the  research 
done  by  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  En- 
gineering, will  also  tend  to  eliminate  the 
possible  duplication  of  plans  for  farm 
buildings  which  frequently  takes  place 
when  States  work  alone.  The  object  is 
to  develop  the  types  of  farm  structures 
best  suited  for  the  region  in  which  they 
are  used. 

The  movement  to  study  farm  struc- 
tures on  a  regional  basis  is  considered  a 
significant  step  in  the  efforts  of  the  ag- 
ricultural engineers  of  the  department  to 
work  out  a  system  for  the  interchange 
of  plans,  specifications,  and  other  infor- 
mation about  farm  buildings,  thus  mak- 
ing the  research  in  each  State  available 
to  all  the  others. 


Among  the  many  advantages  of  bone- 
less lamb  roasts,  says  the  Bureau  of 
Home  Economics,  are  the  ease  with 
which  they  can  be  carved,  even  by  the 
inexperienced,  and  the  fact  that  such 
roasts  may  be  filled  with  tasty  stuffing 
which  make  them  go  farther  than  the 
unboned  cuts.  A  boned  roast  may  be 
cut  into  attractive  slices  throughout  the 
entire  length  of  the  roast.  Many  retail 
butchers  are  glad  to  bone  a  retail  cut  if 
the  housewife  will  tell  them  just  how 
she  wishes  the  meat  prepared. 
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EXTENSION  WORK  SHOWS 
BIG  ADVANCE  IN  HAWAII 


Opportunity    for    Expanding    Activities 

Along  Economic  Lines  in  the 

Islands,    Says    Dixon 


Extension  work  is  making  excellent 
progress  in  the  Territory  of  Hawaii,  ac- 
cording to  C.  W.  Warburton,  Director  of 
Extension  Work,  and  H.  M.  Dixon,  in 
charge  of  economic  extension  activities 
in  cooperation  with  the  Bureau  of  Agri- 
cultural Economics,  who  recently  re- 
turned from  a  visit  to  the  islands.  (The 
Official  Record  for  July  4,  p.  200. )  Co- 
operation with  the  University  of  Hawaii 
in  extension  work  was  authorized  by 
Congress  three  years  ago,  when  Federal 
funds  were  first  made  available.  Spe- 
cial interest  has  been  shown  in  work 
with  adult  women,  and  boys  and  girls, 
the  4-H  club  membership  in  the  islands 
this  year  being  about  2,500. 

Mr.  Dixon  believes  there  is  great  op- 
portunity for  extension  activities  along 
economic  lines  in  Hawaii,  particularly 
outlook  reports,  farm  management  stud- 
ies, market  news  service,  and  grading 
and  standardization  of  farm  products. 
Much  interest  was  shown  in  market  news 
on  all  crops  and  livestock  and  intentions 
to  plant  reports  on  truck  crops.  The 
truck  crop  farmers  are  so  isolated  from 
the  principal  markets  and  from  one  an- 
other that  neither  they  nor  the  merchants 
can  form  any  accurate  idea  of  what  may 
be  expected  in  the  way  of  production  of 
the  island  crops.  As  provision  must  be 
made  well  in  advance  of  needs,  merchants 
frequently  order  supplies  from  the  main- 
land to  the  detriment  of  their  own  farm- 
ers. Preference  would  be  shown  to  local 
supplies,  however,  if  merchants  were  as- 
sured that  they  would  be  available  in  the 
quantity  and  quality  that  the  market 
demands. 

Economic    Conditions    Relatively    Good 

In  general,  economic  conditions  in 
Hawaii  appeared  to  be  better  than  on 
the  mainland,  Director  Warburton  says. 
While  market  prices  of  the  princioal 
crops — sugar,  pineapples,  and  coffee — are 
low,  the  climate  and  soil  conditions  for 
the  production  of  these  crops  are  so  fa- 
vorable and  the  industries  are  so  well  or- 
ganized that  the  growers  in  the  Terri- 
tory can  meet  competition  advantage- 
ously. Sugarcane  and  pineapple  grow- 
ers finance  their  own  experiment  sta- 
tions, which  compare  favorably  in  funds 
and  equipment  with  research  institu- 
tions throughout  the  world,  and  growers 
make  full  use  of  the  scientific  results  ob- 
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tained  by  these  stations.  Plantation 
managers  are  thoroughly  alive  to  the 
necessity  for  reducing  costs,  and  take 
full  advantage  of  the  savings  possible 
through  the  large-scale  operations  inci- 
dent to  corporation  management. 


Air  Transport  Aids  Inspector 
In  Seizing  Illegal  Foods  tuff 


By  using  air  transportation,  recently 
added  to  the  ways  of  travel  authorized 
for  Government  employees  (The  Official 
Record  for  July  4,  1931),  an  inspector  of 
the  Philadelphia  station  of  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  last  month  effected 
a  seizure  under  the  pure  fcod  law  in 
record-breaking  time. 

An  hour  and  a  half  after  being  notified 
of  the  arrival  in  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  of  the 
interstate  shipment  of  a  product  labeled 
olive  oil,  but  strongly  suspected  of  being 
cottonseed  oil,  the  inspector  landed  at  the 
Harrisburg  airport.  Laboratory  analysis 
of  the  official  sample  which  he  collected 
and  carried  back  to  Philadelphia  by  air 
proved  the  suspicion  of  adulteration  to  be 
correct.  The  "  olive  "  oil  was  actually 
50  per  cent  cottonseed  oil.  Further- 
more, the  containers  held  less  than  the 
quantity  declared  on  the  labels.  The 
shipment  was  seized  at  once. 


Department's  Soybeans  Turned 
Under  To  Prepare  for  New  Lawn 


The  soybeans  which  made  a  luxuriant 
growth  in  front  of  the  main  building  and 
wings  from  May  until  August  (The  Offi- 
cial Record  for  April,  1931)  were  disked 
into  the  soil  the  first  week  in  August, 
about  a  month  before  the  pods  would 
naturally  appear.  The  ground  is  now 
being  plowed  and  will  be  thoroughly 
disked  and  harrowed,  thus  bringing  to  a 
close  the  second  stage  of  a  new  lawn 
which,  running  from  Twelfth  to  Four- 
teenth Street  SW.,  will  cover  the  site  of 
the  old  buildings  demolished  last  year. 
The  strip  between  the  wings  and  the  new 
road  is  being  prepared  by  being  heavily 
fertilized  with  manure  from  the  Belts- 
ville,  Md.,  experiment  farms.  The  ma- 
nure is  to  be  thoroughly  disked  into  the 
soil,  after  which  the  entire  area  will  be 
harrowed  and  rolled  into  good  condition 
for  seeding.  A  further  application  of  fer- 
tilizer— 850  pounds  of  superphosphate, 
250  pounds  of  muriate  of  potash,  and 
125  pounds  of  nitrate  of  soda  per  acre — 
will  be  applied  to  the  entire  area,  just  in 
advance  of  seeding.  There  are  approxi- 
mately 4  acres  in  the  total  area  to  be 
seeded  this  fall. 

A  mixture  of  90  pounds  of  Kentucky 
bluegrass,  90  pounds  of  Chewings  fescue, 
and  20  pounds  of  Colonial  bent  grass  per 
acre  will  be  sown  early  in  September. 


EDUCATION  IS  AIM  OF 
INFORMATION  SERVICE 


Agriculture    Writers    and    Editors    Are 

Not  Propaganda  Experts,  Says 

Eisenhower 


Through  newspapers  and  radio  sta- 
tions, and  also  through  their  own  publi- 
cations, the  department  and  the  State 
agricultural  colleges  are  making  a  valu- 
able contribution  to  adult  education  in 
the  United  States,  and  at  small  cost  to 
the  taxpayers,  M.  S.  Eisenhower,  Director 
of  Information,  said,  on  August  11,  at 
Corvallis,  Oreg.,  in  addressing  the  asso- 
ciation of  agricultural  college  editors. 
His  remarks  were  in  part  a  reply  to  sev- 
eral recent  magazine  articles  criticizing 
"  press  agentry,"  "  ballyhoo,"  and  "  pub- 
licity "  activities  in  Washington. 

"  For  the  benefit  of  those  who  may 
still  be  in  doubt  about  the  matter,"  said 
Mr.  Eisenhower,  "  I  say  vigorously  and 
unqualifiedly  that  the  information  people 
of  the  department  are  in  no  wise  public- 
ity agents  in  the  malodorous  sense  of 
that  term.  We  are  not  interested  in  ac- 
quiring prestige  for  ourselves,  for  the 
institution  as  a  whole,  or  for  any  of  its 
head  officials,  nor  to  '  sell '  the  depart- 
ment to  the  public,  nor  to  advertise  the 
achievements  of  department  workers,  nor 
to  make  it  possible  for  the  institution  to 
obtain  larger  appropriations,  but  to  make 
public  the  results  of  the  department's 
manifold  activities  and  to  give  facts  the 
widest  possible  distribution." 

Adult  Education  Too  Long  Neglected 

Tracing  the  haphazard  growth  of  edu- 
cation and  pointing  out  that  most  insti- 
tutions had  centered  on  matriculated  stu- 
dents, the  director  said  adult  education 
has  been  all  but  neglected.  "  To-day,"  he 
observed,  "  no  other  institutions  or  group 
of  institutions  anywhere  play  so  vital 
and  effective  a  role  in  adult  education  as 
do  the  State  agricultural  colleges  and 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. Our  efforts  in  the  field  of  adult 
education  are  very  young.  Being  young, 
unbound  by  shackling  traditions,  we  are 
not  afraid  to  use  every  means  developed 
by  science  to  reach  our  objective. 

"  In  agriculture  there  was  never  a  time 
when  adult  education  was  so  imperative 
as  it  is  now.  We  may  suffer  some  delay 
in  teaching  better  breeding  practices  or 
improved  fertilizer  practices,  but  if  eco- 
nomic information  is  to  be  of  any  value 
at  all  it  must  have  almost  instantaneous 
and  widespread  distribution.  Our  plan, 
consequently,  is  not  to  decrease  our  press 
and  radio  efforts  but   to  increase  them 
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with  the  whole-hearted  cooperation  of 
more  than  50  per  cent  of  America's  radio 
stations  and  practically  all  of  America's 
newspapers,  farm  papers,  and  trade 
journals." 

Mr.  Eisenhower,  commenting  on  the 
fact  that  a  few  Washington  correspond- 
ents writing  for  magazines  had  voiced 
most  of  the  recent  criticism  and  had 
complained  of  trivial  matters,  said  "  I 
h.-ive  some  appreciation  of  the  problem 
facing  the  Washington  correspondent  who 
wants  to  miss  nothing  that  is  signifi- 
cant and  who.  consequently,  must  peruse 
much  material  that  would  not  interest 
his  readers.  But,  so  far  as  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  is  concerned,  we 
have  our  mailing  lists  highly  classified, 
so  that  stories  on  cotton,  for  instance, 
will  go  only  to  those  who  might  be  inter- 
ested in  cotton.  The  Washington  corre- 
spondent, however,  demands  that  he  re- 
ceive not  only  what  we  think  might  inter- 
est him  but  a  copy  of  every  release  we 
issue,  whether  it  be  on  cotton,  wool,  or 
antifat  remedies.  I  wonder  if  in  any 
but  the  newspaper  business  one  would  be 
expected  to  comply  with  these  demands, 
only  to  be  flayed  for  doing  so." 

Bulletins  Cheaper  than  Letters 

The  speaker  mentioned  the  depart- 
ment's onion  bulletin  as  bringing  "  so 
many  tears  to  the  eyes "  of  one  critic 
and  traced  briefly  the  history  of  this 
bulletin.  It  was  first  printed  in  1909,  he 
said,  has  been  reprinted  24  times,  and 
revised  three  times.  Since  1909  about 
750,000  copies  have  been  mailed  to  more 
than  600,000  individuals  who  wrote  more 
than  600,000  letters  asking  for  informa- 
tion about  onions.  "  The  onion  bulletin 
costs  just  less  than  1  cent  a  copy.  If 
our  specialists  had  had  to  dictate  letters 
to  answer  these  600,000  requests  for  in- 
formation the  cost  would  have  been 
nearly  30  cents  per  letter,  the  informa- 
tion would  have  been  less  complete,  and 
would  have  lacked  the  merit  of  perma- 
nence. Even  a  reply  '  We're  sorry,  but 
the  dissemination  of  information  on 
onions  doesn't  seem  to  be  a  legitimate 
function  of  Government,'  would  cost 
more  than  a  copy  of  the  bulletin." 

"  Government."  Mr.  Eisenhower  con- 
tinued, "  rightfully  leaving  to  business 
nearly  everything  it  has  the  profit-incen- 
tive to  undertake,  performs  those  socially 
desirable  functions-  that  otherwise  are 
being  or  would  be  neglected.  That  was 
the  fundamental  that  prompted  George 
Washington  in  1796  to  propose  Govern- 
ment aid  to  agriculture,  and  it  was  the 
fundamental  upon  which  Congress  and 
Abraham  Lincoln  established  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  in  1862."  From 
the  beginning,  he  pointed  out,  Congress 
placed  informational  work  on  a  par  with 
research  and  in  the  organic  act  directed 
the  department  "  to  acquire  and  diffuse 
useful  information  on  subjects  connected 
with  agriculture  in  the  most  general  and 
comprehensive  sense." 

"  Only  material  that  has  general 
public  interest  is  acceptable  to  the  press," 
the  Director  of  Information  went  on. 
"  The  editor  is  much  too  intelligent  to  be 
fooled  by  the  sugar-coated  covering  on 
a  propaganda  bill  that  our  critics  refer 
to.  Most  editors  find  that  the  depart- 
ment supplies  them  with  accurate  ma- 
terial that  it  is  desirable  for  their 
readers  to  have."  The  many  requests 
for  material  which  reach  the  Press  Serv- 


SOILS  AND  CROPS  OF  WEST  ARE  DISCUSSED 


Regional  Extension  Service  Conference  for  Western  States 
Outlines  Definite  Program 


Detailed  consideration  of  soils  and 
crops  problems,  further  lines  of  4-H  club 
work  to  be  developed,  and  reports  of  com- 
mittees appointed  by  previous  confer- 
ences were  preceded,  at  the  regional  ex- 
tension service  conference  for  the  West- 
ern States  at  the  Utah  Agricultural  Col- 
lege, Logan,  July  21  to  25,  by  a  general 
discussion  of  trends  in  extension  work 
by  Director  C.  W.  Warburton  and  a  talk 
on  age  and  its  relation  to  extension  work 
by  W.  A.  Lloyd,  in  charge  of  the  western 
section  of  extension  service.  At  this 
conference  also  Madge  J.  Reese,  field 
agent  in  home  demonstration  and  4-H 
club  work,  presented  a  summary  of  her 
study  on  five  years  of  4-H  club  work  in 
the  Western  States ;  Gertrude  L.  War- 
ren, club  organization  specialist,  spoke 
on  special  and  economic  problems  of  the 
farm  youth ;  and  C.  S.  Fisher,  senior 
agronomist,  outlined  seed  improvement 
and  crop  standardization  work.  H.  M. 
Dixon,  senior  farm  economist,  was  pres- 
ent to  take  part  in  the  agricultural  eco- 
nomics discussions. 

Western  Soil  Problems  Are  Serious 

Both  irrigated  and  nonirrigated  soils 
problems,  including  alkali,  moisture  con- 
servation, drainage,  leveling,  tillage, 
organic  matter,  and  soil  surveys,  were 
considered.  Among  the  recommendations 
were  dissemination  of  information  on  the 
elimination  of  alkali  spots  from  tilled 
fields  and  the  prevention  of  further 
spread  of  alkali  to  productive  soils :  con- 
centration and  better  use  of  irrigation 
water  to  the  better  lands  and  the  elimina- 


ice  from   press   associations   and   syndi- 
cates were  mentioned. 

Writers  Meet  High  Standards 

Mr.  Eisenhower  touched  on  the  raising 
of  standards  for  informational  workers. 
"  In  the  department,"  he  said,  "  the  low- 
est paid  writing  job  is  filled  only  by  one 
who  is  a  college  graduate  with  training 
in  journalism  and  agricultural  science, 
who  has  had  at  least  two  years  experi- 
ence in  agricultural  writing  and  editing, 
and  who  passes  a  rather  rigorous  exami- 
nation. Few  professions  set  higher 
standards  than  that." 

In  closing,  Director  Eisenhower  ad- 
vanced the  suggestion  that  improvement 
in  informational  work  would  come  from 
a  better  understanding  of  the  fundamen- 
tal farm  programs.  "  If  we  could  sit  in 
round  table  conference  with  agricultural 
thinkers  and  leaders  and  discuss  in  sharp 
outline  such  fundamentals  as  land  ultili- 
zation,  cooperative  marketing,  taxation, 
herd  improvement,  transportation,  tar- 
iffs, overproduction,  we  would  have 
broader  and  better  understanding,  and 
would  be  better  equipped  to  handle  our 
practical  every-day  job.  My  suggestion 
is  based  on  my  conviction  that  we  are 
not  hired  by  the  State  and  Federal  Gov- 
ernments to  be  propaganda  experts,  as 
business  concerns  understand  that 
phrase.    We  are  teachers,  of  a  sort." 


tion  of  marginal  acres ;  leveling  land  to 
be  irrigated  to  conserve  water  and  insure 
its  even  distribution ;  more  intensive  cul- 
tivation to  prevent  the  dissipation  of 
moisture  and  plant  food  by  weeds ;  addi- 
tion of  organic  matter  through  use  of 
barnyard  manure  and  green  manure 
crops ;  and  more  extensive  study  and  use 
of  soil  surveys  by  extension  workers. 

Western  farmers  of  nonirrigated  soils 
have  serious  problems  in  loss  of  fertility 
and  moisture  through  wind  and  water 
erosion.  Extension  programs  emphasiz- 
ing the  inclusion  of  legumes  in  crop  ro- 
tations and  better  tillage  practices  were 
recommended. 

Members  of  the  subcommittee  on  soils 
were:  G.  R.  Quesenberry,  extension 
agronomist,  New  Mexico,  chairman ;  J.  C. 
Hogenson,  extension  agronomist,  Utah : 
and  Leonard  Hegnauer,  extension  asso- 
ciate professor  of  soils  and  crops,  Wash- 
ington. 

In  its  report  on  problems  of  soil  fer- 
tilization the  subcommittee  on  fertiliz- 
ers— J.  H.  Wittwer,  district  extension 
agent,  Nevada ;  G.  R.  McDole,  extension 
specialist  in  soils,  Idaho ;  and  C.  W.  Ru- 
bel,  assistant  county  agent  leader,  Cali- 
fornia— expressed  the  belief  that  there  is 
a  need  for  effort  on  the  part  of  extension 
agents  to  acquaint  the  farmer  with  facts 
that  would  help  him  to  understand  the 
different  soil,  climatic,  and  crop  condi- 
tions and  the  results  that  may  reasonably 
be  expected  from  the  use  of  various  types 
of  fertilizers. 

To  deal  with  the  weed  problem  the 
subcommittee — F.  E.  Balmer,  director  of 
extension,  Washington ;  D.  R.  Sab  in.  ex- 
tension agronomist,  Wyoming;  and  E.  J. 
Iddings,  director  of  extension.  Idaho — 
recommended  that  all  States  give  weed- 
eradication  work  a  prominent  place  in 
their  plan  of  work,  acquaint  farmers  and 
the  public  with  the  weeds  regarded  as 
noxious  and  the  known  means  for  con- 
trol, and  cooperate  with  State  and  county 
agencies  in  educational  efforts  for  this 
purpose.  It  recommended  further  re- 
search. 

4-H  Club  Work  Considered 

The  committee  on  boys  and  girls  club 
work — C.  E.  Potter,  State  club  leader, 
Montana,  chairman;  C.  W.  Ferguson, 
State  club  leader,  Colorado;  and  Myrtle 
Davidson,  assistant  State  boys  and  girls 
club  specialist,  Utah — recommended  that 
more  emphasis  be  placed  on  the  quality 
and  proportion  of  completions,  and  that 
the  western  section  continue  to  emphasize 
the  demonstrational  feature  in  club  work, 
and  give  more  recognition  to  volunteer 
club  leadership.  It  was  recommended 
also  that  all  prizes  and  awards,  offered 
from  outside  the  States  concerned,  be  re- 
ferred to  the  extension  committee  on  or- 
ganization and  policy  of  the  Land-Grant 
College  Association  for  its  approval  be- 
fore being  considered  for  adoption.  Each 
State  was  urged  to  make  a  definite  effort 
to  work  with  the  older  group  of  young 
people.  Continuation  of  studies  by  mem- 
bers of  the  Federal  Extension  Service  on 
work  with  young  people  was  requested. 
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Rice  and  Cotton  in  China  Are 

Seriously  Damaged  by  Floods 


Large  areas  along  the  Yangtze  River, 
in  China,  have  been  seriously  damaged 
by  floods,  and  excessive  rains  in  other 
sections  have  been  detrimental  to  crops, 
according  to  a  radiogram  from  Agricul- 
tural Commissioner  Dawson,  at  Shang- 
hai, to  the  Foreign  Agricultural  Service, 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics.  Rice 
has  been  the  principal  crop  affected,  but 
cotton  along  the  Yangtze  is  also  reported 
damaged,  and  some  stocks  of  wheat 
were  lost  in  the  flooded  area. 

The  rice  crop  in  the  Yangtze  Valley 
and  in  southern  China  will  be  much 
smaller  than  last  year.  In  the  flooded 
sections  on  the  Yangtze  Valley  it  is  too 
late  to  replant  It  is  not  expected  that 
there  will  be  enough  rice  from  this  area 
to  supply  the  Shanghai  market  the  com- 
ing year. 

The  Chinese  cotton  crop  will  probably 
be  no  larger  than  last  year,  in  spite  of 
an  increase  of  10  to  15  per  cent  in  acre- 
age. The  cotton-growing  sections  near 
Hankow  and  Shanghai  have  suffered 
greatly  from  the  floods  and  heavy  rain. 
In  the  important  cotton-growing  region 
of  Tungchow,  north  of  the  Yangtze,  dam- 
age to  the  cotton  crop  is  reported  to  be 
as  much  as  20  per  cent.  The  crop  in  the 
Tientsin  area,  however,  which  is  outside 
the  flood  district,  will  probably  be  con- 
siderably larger  than  last  year. 


Dry,  Hot  Weather  in  Russia  is 
Reducing  Grain  Crop  Prospects 


Russian  grain  crop  prospects  are  being 
reduced  by  hot,  dry  weather,  according 
to  a  cabled  report  from  Agricultural  At- 
tache L.  V.  Steere,  received  by  the  For- 
eign Agricultural  Service,  Bureau  of  Ag- 
ricultural Economics.  Yields  per  acre 
decidedly  below  last  year  are  indicated, 
especially  for  the  late-sown  spring  crops. 
So  far  as  wheat  is  concerned  the  pro- 
spective lower  yields  will  be  somewhat 
offset  by  the  increase  of  about  7  per  cent 
in  acreage  this  year  over  last. 

Hot  weather  has  hastened  the  ripening 
of  crops  and  is  said  to  be  rendering  har- 
vesting difficult  because  of  the  early  ma- 
turity of  the  spring  crops  along  with  the 
winter  crops.  Loss  from  untimely  har- 
vesting and  inefficient  field  work  is  re- 
ported. Slow  developments  of  harvest  in 
North  Caucasus  where  previous  rains  de- 
layed work  and  caused  lodging  are  com- 
plained of  in  the  Soviet  press  and  also 
confirmed  by  private  reports.  The  cen- 
tral, eastern,  and  southeastern  sections 
of  Russia  appear  to  be  having  very  hot 
weather. 


GRAIN  ELEVATOR  OFFICIALS  FINED 


Two  officers  of  a  grain  elevator  at  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio,  pleaded  guilty  July  21,  be- 
fore Judge  Robert  Nevin  in  United  States 
District  Court,  to  violation  of  the  United 
States  warehouse  act.  Each  was  fined 
$100.  The  case  was  investigated  by  C.  B. 
Burns,  in  charge  of  the  Indianapolis  of- 


fice, warehouse  division,  Bureau  of  Agri- 
cultural Economics. 

The  two  elevator  officials  were  charged 
with  unlawfully  removing  from  the  com- 
pany's licensed  warehouse  53,400  bushels 
of  corn.  It  was  alleged  that  the  corn 
was  covered  with  warehouse  receipts  de- 
posited with  a  Cincinnati  bank  as  se- 
curity for  a  $41,000  loan. 

It  is  believed  that  the  two  men  figured 
the  drop  of  1930  would  cause  a  drop  in 
corn  prices  and  they  sold  the  corn  short. 
Instead  the  market  advanced  and  in  an 
effort  to  cover  their  margin  requirements 
they  removed  corn  from  the  warehouse, 
sold  it,  and  discounted  the  drafts  of  the 
purchasers.  The  company  went  into  the 
hands  of  a  receiver  after  the  shortage  of 
corn  in  the  warehouse  was  discovered. 
Assistant  United  States  Attorney  Harry 
Abrarns  informed  the  court  that  the 
warehouse  receipts  had  been  canceled. 


FEDERAL  FARM  BOARD 


New  Board  Member  Appointed 

The  appointment  to  the  board  of 
Frank  Evans,  of  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah, 
former  executive  secretary  of  the  Ameri- 
can Farm  Bureau  Federation,  was  an- 
nounced by  the  White  House  August  7. 
Mr.  Evans  will  fill  the  vacancy  created 
by  the  retirement  of  C.  C.  Teague, 

Report  on  Dairy  Cooperatives 

The  Farm  Board  has  released  a  brief 
report,  the  first  of  a  series,  dealing  with 
agricultural  commodities  sold  coopera- 
tively by  farmer-owned  local  and  re- 
gional marketing  organizations  in  12 
Northeastern  State  s — Maine,  New 
Hampshire,  Vermont,  Massachusetts, 
Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  New  York, 
New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware, 
Maryland,  and  West  Virginia.  The  re- 
port gives  figures  on  the  volume  of  busi- 
ness handled  by  the  cooperatives  for  1929 
and  were  taken  from  a  survey  made  by 
the  Farm  Board,  State  agricultural  col- 
leges, experiment  stations,  extension 
services,  and  State  departments  of  agri- 
culture. The  details  of  the  survey 
made  in  each  of  the  12  States  will  be 
published  by  the  agricultural  colleges. 

New  Circular   Issued 

The  Farm  Board  has  issued  a  circular 
(No.  4)  on  the  financial  structure  of  co- 
operatives, by  Stanley  Reed,  general 
counsel. 


Alteration  of  U.  S.  Inspection 

Certificates  Is  Penal  Offense 


Karakul  sheep,  a  breed  raised  chiefly 
for  lambskins  suitable  for  fur,  are  com- 
paratively new  in  this  country.  Only  a 
limited  number  are  now  in  the  United 
States,  and  direct  importations  from  Bok- 
hara, their  native  country,  are  prohibited 
by  law,  to  prevent  the  introduction  of 
disease.  Fur  skins  from  grade  Karakul 
rams  and  ewes  have  not  brought  favor- 
able prices ;  but  experiments  indicate 
that  if  grade  ewes  of  the  more  available 
American  type  are  mated  with  desirable 
purebred  Karakul  rams  for  successive 
generations,  high-grade  Karakul  sheep 
can  be  developed  whose  lambs  will  be  as 
satisfactory  as  purebreds  for  fur. 


The  department  has  discovered  a  few 
instances  where  shippers  or  dealers  have 
changed  statements  on  the  inspection  cer- 
tificates issued  by  the  food  products  in- 
spection service  of  the  Bureau  of  Agri- 
cultural Economics.  The  Federal  Penal 
Code  forbids  the  alteration  of  such  docu- 
ments. 

Some  shippers  have  changed  certifi- 
cates, intending  to  use  them  as  evidence 
of  compliance  with  contract  specifica- 
tions when  the  products  did  not  corre- 
spond to  the  specifications.  In  one  case 
a  certificate  covering  an  inspection  of 
apples  was  changed  to  make  it  appear 
that  the  apples  met  export  requirements 
when  the  inspector  originally  certified 
that  they  did  not.  The  department  pre- 
sented the  evidence  to  the  United  States 
attorney  in  the  district,  and  the  indi- 
vidual who  altered  the  certificate  was 
prosecuted,  found  guilty,  and  fined. 


30  Countries  Represented  at 

World  AgricultiiraS  Congress 


More  than  100  official  delegates,  repre- 
senting 30  countries,  and  more  than  400 
other  participants  attended  the  Fifteenth 
International  Congress  of  Agriculture  in 
Prague,  Czechoslovakia,  June  5  to  8,  re- 
ports Asher  Hobson,  in  charge  of  the  For- 
eign Agricultural  Service,  Bureau  of  Ag- 
ricultural Economics,  an  official  delegate 
to  the  congress,  who  recently  returned 
from  abroad. 

The  congress  this  year  was  divided  into 
seven  sections,  dealing  with  agrarian 
policy  and  rural  economy,  agricultural 
teaching  and  extension,  agricultural  co- 
operation, plant  production,  animal  pro- 
duction, agricultural  industries,  and  rural 
women.  Mr.  Hobson  was  one  of  the 
three  principal  reporters  for  the  section 
on  agrarian  policy  and  rural  economy. 
He  also  read  a  paper  on  The  Importance 
and  Possibility  of  Fruitful  Research  in 
the  Field  of  Forecasting  Prices  of  Agri- 
cultural Commodities.  A  great  deal  of 
the  discussion  at  the  congress,  Mr.  Hob- 
son reports,  centered  on  the  world  wheat 
crisis,  with  special  reference  to  prefer- 
ential treatment  to  grain  from  eastern 
European  countries  by  western  European 
countries.  The  export  quota  system  also 
received  attention.  The  congress  did  not 
commit  itself  definitely  on  either  of  these 
subjects. 


TO  HOLD  OUTLOOK  CONFERENCES 

Two  outlook  conferences  for  New  Eng- 
land have  been  announced  by  Frederick 
V.  Waugh,  principal  agricultural  econo- 
mist in  charge  of  the  New  England  Re- 
search Council.  The  first  conference,  on 
dairy  products,  will  be  held  August  18. 
The  second  conference,  on  apples,  poultry 
and  eggs,  potatoes,  and  feeds  and  fer- 
tilizer, will  be  held  September  15  and  16. 
The  conferees  will  meet  in  Mr.  Waugh's 
office,  room  424,  261  Franklin  Street, 
Boston,  Mass. 
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CIVIL-SERVICE  EXAMINATIONS 

PHYSICIAN  (CANCER)  ($3,300  a  yew).— To  fill  a 
vacancy  in  the  Veterans'  Administration,  for 
duty  at  Hines,  111.  Competitors  will  be  rated 
on  'their  education,  training,  and  experience. 
Applicants  must  have  been  graduated  from  a 
Grade-A  medical  school  within  twenty  years 
of  the  date  of  the  close  of  receipt  of  applica- 
tions, and  must  have  had  at  least  three  years 
of  postgraduate  experience  in  the  practice  of 
medicine,  including  at  least  one  year  in  the 
diagnosis  and  treatment  of  malignant  diseases, 
involving  the  use  of  radium  and  radium  ema- 
nation, the  histopathology  of  tumors,  and 
clinical  or  laboratorv  research..  Applications 
must  be  on  file  with  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission, Washington.  D.  C.  not  later  than 
September   4.    1931. 

PRINCIPAL   SOCIAL    ECONOMIST    r general    consultant 

in  juvenile   delinquency  problems)    ($5,600  a  year). To 

fill  vacancies  in  the  Children's  Bureau,  De- 
partment of  Labor.  Competitors  will  be  rated 
on  their  education,  experience,  and  writings. 
Applicants  must  have  been  graduated  from  a 
college  or  university  of  recognized  standing, 
with  at  least  118  credit  hours  of  work  accom- 
plished, and.  in  addition,  must  have  had  cer- 
tain responsible  experience.  Applications 
must  be  on  file  with  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion. Washington,  D.  C.  not  later  than  Sep- 
tember 11.  1031. 

SCHOOL  SOCIAL  WORKER  (VISITING  TEACHER) 
($2,300  a  year). — To  fill  vacancies  in  the  Indian 
Service.  Competitors  will  not  be  required  to 
report  for  examination  at  any  place,  but  will 
be  rated  on  their  education,  experience,  and 
fitness.  Certain  specified  education  and  ex- 
perience are  required.  Applications  must  be 
on  file  with  the  Civil  Service  Commission  at 
Washington,  D.  C,  not  later  than  December 
30.  1931.  In  view  of  the  needs  of  the  service, 
applications  received  prior  to  the  close  of 
business  on  September  11.  1931.  will  be  rated 
and  the  names  of  eligibles  entered  on  the 
register. 

Full  information  on  these  examinations:  may 
oe  obtained  from  the  United  States  Civil 
Sen-ice  Commission,  Washington,  D.  C,  or 
from  the  Secretary  of  the  United  States  Civil 
Service  Board  of  Examiners  at  the  post  office 
or  customhouse  in   any  city. 


A.  M.  FARRINGTON  DIES 

Dr.  Arthur  M.  Farrington.  who  directed  im- 
portant administrative  work  in  the  Bureau  of 
Animal  Industry  from  1SS7  to  1921.  died 
August  3  at  his  home  in  Washington.  D.  C. 
Doctor  Farrington  was  born  in  Brewer.  Me.,  in 
1S56.  He  graduated  from  the  Maine  State 
College  (now  University  of  Maine)  in  1S76. 
and    received    the    degrees    of    D.    T.    S.    from 


Cernell  University  and  D.  V.  M.  from  New 
York  State  College. 

Doctor  Farrington  entered  the  department 
in  June,  1SS3.  He  performed  the  duties  of  a 
veterinary  inspector  in  New  Jersey  until  Oc- 
tober. 1SS7,  when  he  was  transferred  to  Wash- 
ington. D.  C.  and  appointed  assistant  chief 
of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry.  He  held 
this  position  until  1891  and  later  from  1905 
to  1914.  During  his  service  in  the  bureau, 
Doctor  Farrington  also  was  chief  of  the  divi- 
sion of  field  investigations  and  miscellaneous 
work,  chief  of  the  inspection  division,  and 
chief  of  the  miscellaneous  division,  the  last 
office  beine  held  at  the  time  of  his  retirement 
in  April.  1921. 

Doctor  Farrington  held  the  honorary  title 
of  lecturer  of  zootechnics  and  obstetrics  for 
the  National  Veterinary  College  and  was  a 
member  of  the  American  Veterinary  Medical 
Association. 


Jacobs  to  Direct  Factory-Scale 
Utilization  of  Farm  By-Products 


Paul  Burke  Jacobs,  chemical  engineer  of  the 
Bureau  of  Chemistry  and  Soils,  has  been  ap- 
pointed to  direct  the  factory-scale  experiments 
in  the  utilization  of  farm  by-products  inaugu- 
rated this  month  at  Ames,  Iowa,  by  the  de- 
partment in  cooperation  with  Iowa  State  Col- 
lege. 

Mr.  Jacobs  has  helped  to  direct  the  work  of 
a  farm  by-products  factory  in  Minnesota  and 
has  had  other  experience  in  supervising  com- 
mercial utilization  of  farm  wastes.  He  will 
cooperate  with  Dr.  O.  R.  Sweeney  and  Dr.  Max 
Levine,  of  Iowa  State  College,  and  Dr.  A-  M. 
Buswell.  of  the  University  of  Illinois,  in  a 
comprehensive  study  of  farm  wastes  and  by- 
products utilization,  with  a  view  to  finding 
profitable  outlets  for  surplus  cornstalks,  straw, 
oat  hulls,  cottonseed  hulls,  and  similar  ma- 
terials. 

One  of  the  first  activities  in  connection  with 
this  work  will  be  the  development  and  perfec- 
tion of  a  process  whereby  packing-house,  can- 
nery, and  creamery  wastes,  which  now  present 
a  serious  problem  *of  sewage  disposal,  are  com- 
bined with  farm  wastes,  like  cornstalks  and 
oat  hulls,  in  such  a  way  that  the  soluble  por- 
tion is  fermented  out  by  anaerobic  organisms 
that  produce  inflammable  methane  gas  having 
the  valuable  properties  of  ordinary  illuminat- 
ing and  fuel  gas.  This  process  leaves  the 
fibrous  portion  still  available  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  paper,  wall  board,  and  insulating 
board.  It  was  worked  out  by  Dr.  A.  M. 
Buswell.  of  the  University  of  Illinois,  who  will 
cooperate  with  scientists  of  the  Government 
and  of  Iowa  State  College  in  developing  its 
practical  and  commercial  possibilities. 


C.  C.  Smoot  has  been  appointed  technologist 
on  tanning  and  tanning  materials  in  the  Bu- 
reau of  Chemistry  and  Soils.  Mr.  Smoot 
comes  to  the  department  with  a  background 
that  eminently  fits  him  for  his  work,  says 
F.  P.  Veitch,  in  charge  of  the  industrial-farm 
products  division  of  the  bureau.  He  is  a 
graduate  of  George  Washington  University 
and  a  past  president  of  the  American  Leather 
Chemists  Association.  He  has  served  as 
manager  and  chemist  for  a  large  sole  leather 
tannery  and  tannin  extract  plant  in  North 
Carolina,  as  technical  adviser  to  a  Canadian 
tannery,  and  as  technical  demonstrator  and 
salesman  of  tanning  materials. 

Mr.  Smoot  will  devote  his  time  to  the  de- 
velopment of  sources  of  tanning  materials 
and  tanning  processes.  One  of  his  first  as- 
signments will  be  a  survey  and  study  of  the 
possibilities  in  the  commercial  utilization  of 
the  waste  hemlock  bark  and  other  barks  of 
the  Northwest  for  making  tanning  extracts. 
This  work  will  involve  the  collection,  in  co- 
operation  with  Federal  and  State  Forestry  Bu- 
reaus, lumbering  and  paper-making  interests, 
and  tanning  extract  manufacturers  and  tan- 
ners, of  all  existing  pertinent  information, 
and  the  obtaining  of  additional  new  facts 
which  will  determine  whether  these  mate- 
rials— now  wasted — are  available  for  com- 
mercial development  as  sources  of  tannin. 


Shifts  in  Production  Areas  in  the  United 
States  Induced  by  Changes  in  Farm  Prices 
and  Farm  Technique,  an  address  made  by  Dr. 
C.  L,  Holmes,  division  of  farm  management 
and  costs.  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics, 
at  the  Conference  of  Principal  and  Reviewing 
Appraisers  of  the  Federal  Farm  Loan  Board, 
Washington.  March  16.  1931,  has  been  mimeo- 
graphed for  distribution. 


NOON  NETWORK  PROGRAMS 


Schedule  of  Speakers  and  Their  Sub- 
jects and  Dates  for  the  Broadcast  Week 
Beginning  Monday,  August  31 


Network  radio  programs  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  Federal  Farm  Board  are 
broadcast  through  National  Broadcasting  Co. 
stations  at  12.55  to  1.10  p.  m.  eastern  stand- 
ard time,  12.15  to  1  p.  m.  Pacific  standard 
time. 

Monday,  August  31 
National  Farm:   AMD   Home    Horn 

Farm  Science  News  of  the  Week. — Morse 
Salisbury,  Chief.  Radio  Service. 

Uncle  Sam's  Farm  Income,,  1930. — L.  H. 
Bean,  agricultural  economist. 

Western  Farm  and  Home  Hour 

The    Grain   Market   Situation. — Frank   L. 

Lyons,  associate  marketing  sDecialist. 

The  Week  with  the  Farm  Board. — R.  H. 
Lamb,  western  program  director. 

Sustained  Yield  Management  of  the  Na- 
tional Forests. — Prepared  by  Elers  Koch, 
assistant  forester,  for  delivery  by  speaker 
from  region  5,  Forest  Service. 

Tuesday,  September  1 

National  Farm  and  Home  Hour 

The  Garden  Calendar. — W.  R.  Beattie,  hor- 
ticulturist. 

Comments  on  the  Agricultural  Situa- 
tion.— A.  B.  Genung.  agricultural  economist. 

Western  Farm  and  Home  Hour 

The  Dairy  Markets  Situation.- — Frank  H. 
McCampbell.   associate   marketing  specialist. 
With  Western  Farmers. — Ralph  H.  Lamb. 

Wednesday,  September  2 
National  Farm   and   Home   Hour 

August  Weather  and  Crops. — J.  B. 
Kincer.    agricultural  meteorologist. 

The  Hessian  Fly  Situation. — Dr.  W.  H. 
Larrimer,   entomologist. 

Western  Farm  and  Home  Hour 

Feeding  Lambs  Situation. — W.  E. 
Schneider,    associate  marketing  specialist. 

With   Western   Farmers. — R.   H.   Lamb. 

What  Cooking  Does  to  Food  Values. — 
Prepared  by  Dr.  Ruth  E.  Okey,  for  delivery 
by  Jean  Stewart,  home  economist. 

Thursday,  September  3 
National  Farm  and  Home  Hour 

The  Household  Calendar  . — Rowena 
Schmidt   Carpenter,  home  economist. 

Farm  News  from  Foreign  Lands. — Asher 
Hobson,  agricultural  economist. 

Western  Farm  and  Home  Hour 

Migratory  Birds  Approach  Fall  Shooting 
Grounds. — George    Tonkin,    game   protector. 

Current  Features  in  Food  and  Drug  Con- 
trol.— W.  W.  Vincent,  chief,  western  district, 
Food  and  Drug  Administration. 

Friday,  September  4 

National  Farm  and  Home  Hour 

The  Farm  Business  Library. — M.  S.  Eisen- 
hower, Director  of  Information,  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

The  Week  with  the  Farm  Board. — Frank 
Ridgway.  Director  of  Information,  Federal 
Farm   Board. 

Western  Farm  and  Home  Hour 

On  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Markets. — Carl  J. 
Hansen,  associate  marketing  specialist. 

The  Market  Basket. — Jean  Stewart,  home 
economist. 

Protect  the  Forests. — Preholiday  fire- 
prevention  period  assigned  to  the  United  States 
Forest  Service. 
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PRINCIPAL  LIBRARY  ACCESSIONS 


Agriculture,  Veterinary  Medicine 

Conference  Internationale  prEparatoire  db 
la  2Eme  Conference  mondiale  du  blE, 
Rome,  1931.     Actes.     Rome,  1931. 

CONGRES  VAN  AMBTENAREN  BIJ  DB  LANDBOUW" 
VOORLICHTING  IN  NEDERLANDSCH-INDIE.      11th, 

Bandoeng.  1930.  Elfde  Congres.  Buiten- 
zorg,  1930. 

Festschrift  aus  anlass  des  lOOjiihrigen 
bestehens  des  land-  und  fortswirtschaftlich 
provinzialvereins  fiir  das  fiirstentum  Liine- 
burg,  e.  v.  22.  miirz  1830-1930.  Uelzen, 
1930. 

Imperial  agricultural  research  conference, 
1927.  Facilities  for  advanced  study  and 
research  in  agricultural  science  and  cognate 
pure  sciences  in  the  United  Kingdom.  Lon- 
don,  1929. 

Isherwood,  Robert.  Notes  on  infectious  dis- 
eases of  animals.  Warrington,  Eng.,  Baldry 
and  Lythgoe,   1926. 

Soils 

International  society  of  soil  science.  Al- 
kali-subcommission.  Transactions.  Buda- 
pest, 1929. 

Taschenmacher,  Willibald.  Entwieklung  der 
bodenkartierung  landwirtschaftlicher  be- 
triebe  und  die  moglichkeiten  ihrer  prakti- 
schen  leistung.     Danzig,  1930. 

Horticulture,  Forestry 

Jacqdot,  AndrE.  Sylviculture.  Paris,  Bail- 
liere,  1931. 

Maxwell,  Sir  J.  M.  S. — Loch  Ossian  planta- 
tions.    London,   1929. 

Raab,  Friedrich.  Die  deutsche  fortswirtschaft 
im  spiegel  der  reichsstatistik.  Berlin,  Pa- 
rey,  1931.  (Zugleich.  1.  sonderheft  des 
Tharandter  jahrbuches.) 

Treleasb,  William.  Plant  materials  of  deco- 
rative gardening ;  the  woody  plants.  Ed.  4. 
Urbana,  1930. 

Roads,  Traffic  Regulations 

Knipping,  Franz.  Konstruktion  und  aus- 
fiihrung.  Halle  (Saale),  Knapp,  1930. 
(Die  neuzeitliche  strassenbau,  hrsg.  von  dr.- 
ing.  e.  h.  Hentrich,  t.  2.) 

Queensland.  Main  roads  commission. 
Weight  and  speed  regulation  of  road  ve- 
hicles.    Brisbane,  1929. 

Ramirez,  E.  U.  Caminos  y  carreteras  nacion- 
ales.     Bogota,    Imprenta   nacional,    1930. 

Engineering 

Archbutt,  S.  L.,  and  others.  Art  de  l'in- 
g§nieur  et  metallurgie,  resistances  des 
materiaux  et  donnees  numeriques  diverses. 
Chicago,  University  of  Chicago,  1914. 

DlNGMAN,  C.  F.  Estimating  building  costs. 
Ed.  2.     New  York,  McGraw-HUl,  1931. 

Chemistry 

Kof,  Karl.  Einfiihrung  in  die  analytlsche 
praxis  der  agrikulturchemie,  fiir  studierende 
der  landwirtschaft.  v.  1.  Berlin,  Parey, 
1931. 

Lieeig,  Justus.  Ueber  theorie  und  praxis  in 
der  landwlrthschaft.  Braunschweig,  Vie- 
weg,  1856. 

Pringsheim,  Hans.  Die  polysaccharide.  Ed. 
3.     Berlin,  Springer,  1931. 

Food  Drying 

Australia.  Development  and  migration 
commission.  Report  on  dried  apple  indus- 
try  of  Tasmania.     Melbourne,   1929. 

Economics 

American  petroleum  institute.  Public 
relations  dept.  What  editors  are  saying 
about   gasoline   taxes.     New   York,    r  19.31?] 

Canada.  Dept.  of  labour.  Investigation  into 
an  alleged  combine  in  the  bread-baking  in- 
dustry in  Canada.     Ottawa,  1931. 

Heineman,  D.  N.  Outline  of  a  new  Europe. 
Brussels,  Vromant  &  co.,  1931. 

Italy.  Istituto  centrals  di  statistica. 
Censimento  della  popolazione  delle  colonie 
Italiane  al  1°  dicembre  1921.  Roma  1930 
(Serie  6,  vol.  20.) 

Pickeral,  J.  J.,  and  Fogg,  Gordon.  An  eco- 
nomic and  social  survey  of  Frederick 
county.  Charlottesville,  University  of 
Virginia,  1930.  (University  of  Virginia 
record.     Extension  series,  vol.  15,  No.  2.) 


Thompson,  J.  W.  co.  Population  and  its 
distribution.  Ed.  5.  New  York,  Harper, 
1931. 

Ornithology 

Buchner,  Otto.  Specht-Naumann.  Die 
vogel  Europas,  bd.  1-2.  Stuttgart,  Lutz, 
1922. 

Entomology,  Apiculture 

AlphandEry,  Edmund.  Traite  complet  d'api- 
culture.     Paris,    Berger-Levrault,    1931. 

Imms,  A.  D.  Social  behaviour  in  insects. 
London,   Methuen,   1931. 

Parasites 

Diesing,  K.  M.  Revision  der  cephalocotyleen. 
Wien,  Gerold,  1864. 

Botany 

Harger,  E.  B.,  and  others.  Additions  to  the 
flora  of  Connecticut.  Hartford,  State  geo- 
logical and  natural  history  survey,  1930. 
(Connecticut.  State  geological  and  natural 
history  survey.     Bulletin  No.  48.) 

Martin,  Hubert.  The  scientific  principles  of 
plant  protection.  Leningrad,  Nauchnoe 
khimiko-teknicheskoe  izdatel'stvo  Vsekhim- 
prom  VSIKh  SSSR,  1930. 

Riehm,  E.  G.  Pflanzenscbutz-praktikum. 
Berlin,  Parey,  1931. 

St.  Louis.  Missouri  botanical  garden. 
Proceedings  of  the  celebration  of  the  three 
hundredth  anniversary  of  the  first  recog- 
nized use  of  cinchona.  St,  Louis,  Mo., 
1931. 

Bibliography 

Imperial  bureau  of  animal  genetics.  Edin- 
burgh. Bibliography  of  the  biology  of 
the  fleece,  1931.  Edinburgh,  Oliver  and 
Boyd,   1931. 

Periodicals  Currently  Received 

Norfolk  county  (Eng.)  council.  Dept.  of 
agricultural        education.  Husbandry, 

quarterly,  v.  1,  No.  3,  July,  1931.  Nor- 
wich. 

Technibal  association  of  the  fur  indus- 
try. Journal,  quarterly,  v.  2,  No.  1,  March, 
1931.     Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Articles   and   Written  Addresses    By 

Department  People  in  Outside 

Publications 

Biological  Survey 

Oderkirk,  G.  C — Controlling  moles  in  lawns 
and  gardens.  Better  Homes  and  Gardens, 
vol.  9,  No.  12,  pp.  35,  71,  illus.,  August, 
1931. 

Sheldon,  H.  P. — Moscow  medder  fox.  NatL 
Sportsman,  vol.  66,  No.  2,  pp.  20,  21,  38-10, 
illus.,  August,  1931. 

Chemistry  and  Soils 


Anderson,  M.    S. — Character  of  the   colloidal 

material    in    the    profiles    of    certain    major 

soil  groups.     Proc.   10th  Ann.   Meet.   Amer. 

Soil  Survey  Assoc,  BuL  XI,  p.  196,  March, 

1930. 
Hearn,  W.    E. — Development   of  the   hardpan 

layer   in   the   Leon    soils.     Proc.    11th   Ann. 

Meet.   Amer.    Soil   Survey  Assoc,   Bui.  XII, 

p.  128,  March,   1931. 

Forest  Service 

Ashe,   W.   W. — Notes  on  magnolia   and   other 

woody  plants.     Torreya,  vol.  31,  No.  2,  pp. 

37-41,   March-April,   1931. 
Benson,    A.    O. — Dimension    stock    marketing. 

Hardwood  Rec,  vol.  69,  No.  7,  pp.  29,  32  ;>.!. 

illus.,  July,  1931. 

Dimension      stock      production      cost 

keeping.      Hardwood    Rec,    vol.    69,    No.    6, 
pp.    39,  42,   46-47,    June,   1931. 

Dimension  stock.     Amer.  Lumberman, 

No.    2928,   pp.    32-34  ;    No.   2929,   pp.    28   2!) 
illus.,  June  27,  July  4,  1931. 

Brouse.  D.     Age  and  strength  of  glue  joints. 

Furniture  Manufr.,    vol.   42,   No.    1,   pp.   57- 

58,  July,  1931. 
Chapline,    W.    R.     Erosion    dares    the    West. 

Amer.  Forests,  vol.  37,  No.  8,  pp.  470-474, 

illus.,  August,  1931. 
Curran,  C.   E. — The  Pacific  coast  pulp  indus- 
try as  seen  from  the  viewpoint  of  research. 

Pacific  Pulp  and   Paper  Indus.,   vol.   5,  No. 

7,  pp.  20-21,  June,  1931. 


EXPERIMENT-STATION  PUBLICATIONS 


The  library  of  the  Office  of  Experiment 
Stations  maintains,  but  for  library  purposes 
only,  a  complete  file  of  all  the  publications 
issued  by  the  State  experiment  stations.  It 
has  recently  received  the  following  new  State 
publications : 

(This  department  has  none  of  these  State  pub- 
lications for  distribution,  but  usually  they  may 
be  obtained  from  the  stations  issuing  them.  For 
convenience  in  writing  to  a  station,  the  postal 
address  point  where  the  station  is  located  in  the 
State  is  given  at  the  end  of  each  of  the  entries 
below.) 

Preliminary  report  on  cultural  and  fertilizer 
experiments  with  rice  in  Arkansas.  M. 
Nelson.  (Arkansas  Sta.  Bui.  264,  46  pp., 
2  figs.     June,  1931.)      Fayetteville. 

The  marketing  of  Delaware  canteloupes :  Part 
IL  Consumer  demand.  H.  S.  Gabriel. 
(Delaware  Sta.  Bui.  171,  43  pp.,  38  figs. 
June,   1931.)      Newark. 

Forty-second  annual  report  of  the  Kentucky 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station  for  the 
year  1929,  Part  II.  405  pp.,  42  figs. 
Lexington. 

Meteorological  records,  a  forty-year  summary, 
1889-1928.  C.  I.  Guuness.  (Massachu- 
setts Sta.  Bui.  270,  pp.  205-226.  December, 
1930.)      Amherst. 

Eleventh  annual  report  on  eradication  of  pul- 
lorum  disease  in  Massachusetts.  H.  Van 
Roekel.  (Massachusetts  Sta.  Control  Ser. 
Bui.  58,  24  pp.,  14  figs.  May,  1931.)  Am- 
herst. 

China  aster  seed  treatment  and  storage.  W. 
O.  Gloyer.  (New  York  State  Sta.  Tech. 
BuL  177,  41  pp.,  5  figs.  June,  1931.) 
Geneva. 

The  enzymic  clarification  of  grape  juice. 
J.  J.  Willaman  and  Z.  I.  Kertesz.  i(New 
York  State  Sta.  Tech.  BuL  178,  15  pp. 
June,  1931.)      Geneva. 

Factors  influencing  the  pectin  content  of 
stored  apple  pomace.  Z.  I.  Kertesz  and 
E.  L.  Green.  (New  York  State  Sta.  Tech. 
Bui.  179,  14  pp.,  1  fig.  June,  193L) 
Geneva. 

Lumber  production  in  Ohio.  R.  R.  Paton. 
Damage  to  lumber  caused  by  insects.  J.  S. 
Houser.  (Ohio  Sta.  Bui.  478,  46  pp.,  15 
figs.     June,   1931.)      Wooster. 

Annual  summary  of  publications,  July  1,  1930, 
to  June  30.  1931.  B.  C.  Pittman.  (Utah 
Sta.  Circ  95,  16  pp.     July,  1931.)      Logaa. 


Flint,  H.  R.  The  present  and  future  role 
of  the  airplane  in  forestry.  Northwest  ScL, 
vol.  5,  No.  2,  pp.  25-34,  June,  1931. 

Garver,  R.  D.  Crosstie  futures  and  forestry. 
Cross  Tie  BuL,  vol.  12,  No.  4,  pp.  1-6,  June, 

Hodgson,  A.  H. — Present  utilization  of  saw- 
mill "  waste "  in  the  Douglas  fir  region. 
Timberman,  vol.  32,  No.  9,  pp.  27-33,  illus., 
July,  1931. 

Johnson,  F.  W.  Antelope  on  the  Shasta  Na- 
tional Forest,  Calif.  Fish  and  Game,  vol. 
17.  No.  2,  pp.  167-168,  illus.,  April,  1931. 

Laxton,  Josephine. — Pioneers  in  forestry: 
The  Biltmore  forest  school.  Amer.  Forests, 
vol    37,  No.  7,  pp.  414-415,  428,  illus.,  July, 

Loughborough,  W.  K. — Ventilation  in  the  dry 
kiln.  Wood  Working  Indus.,  vol.  10,  No.  1, 
pp.  17-19,  38.  July,  1931. 

Mathewson,  J.  S. — Piling  southern  yellow 
pine  lumber  for  air  seasoning.  South. 
Lumberman,  No.  1807,  pp.  73-74,  illus.,  July 
15,  1931. 

Meyer,  W.  H. — Twenty  years  in  a  Douglas  fir 
forest.  Timberman,  vol.  32,  No.  9,  p.  88, 
July,  1931. 

Morback,  G.  C.  and  others.  The  principal 
uses  of  chestnut.  Hardwood  Rec,  vol.  69 
No.   7,   pp.   20-21,   24,    26.   illus..   July.   1931: 

Truax,  T.  R.  and  Brouse,  D. — Twisted  ply- 
wood panels.  Hardwood  Rec,  vol.  69,  No 
7,  pp.  39-40,  illus.,  July,  1931. 


Practices  and  Costs  in  the  Development  of 
Pecan  Orchards  and  in  the  Production  of 
Pecans,  a  preliminary  report  in  mimeographed 
form,  by  R.  S.  Washburn  and  B.  H.  Thibo- 
deaux,  division  of  farm  management  and  costs, 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,  has  been 
issued.  The  study  was  made  in  cooperation 
with  the  Georgia  State  College  of  Agricul- 
ture, the  Florida  State  College  of  Agriculture 
the  Mississippi  Agricultural  and  Mechanicai 
College,  the  Louisiana  State  University  and 
Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College,  and  the 
Alabama    State    Department    of    Agriculture 
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NEW  PUBLICATIONS  ISSUED  BY  THE  DEPARTMENT 

(Please  address  requests  for  these  to  the  Division  of  Publications,  Office  of  information) 


PINEAPPLE  CULTURE  IN  FLORIDA.  E.  D.  Vosbury, 
formerly  scientific  assistant,  office  of  horti- 
culture, and  J.  R.  Winston,  formerly  asso- 
ciate pathologist,  office  of  fruit  diseases, 
Bureau  of  Plant  Industry.  36  pp.,  illus. 
(Fanners'  Bulletin  1237F,  rev.)  June, 
1931. 

SLASH  PINE.  Wilbur  R.  Mattoon,  extension  for- 
ester, Forest  Service.  53  pp.,  illus. 
(Farmers'  Bulletin  1256B\  rev.)  June, 
1931. 

A  popular  publication  of  interest  to  farm- 
ers and  other  owners  and  operators  of  cut- 
over  pine  lands  in  the  South  Atlantic  and 
Gulf  regions.  Gives  information  on  produc- 
tion of  turpentine  and  timber  on  poorly 
drained  and  other  idle  lands.  Furnishes  cau- 
tions in  managing  slash-pine  lands  and  proper 
methods  of  cutting  and  protection  whereby 
the  forest  can  be  perpetually  renewed  and 
kept  continuously  productive.  Contains  val- 
uable suggestions  for  the  turpentining  of 
slash  pine,  reforestation  by  natural  methods, 
planting,   and  protection  of  the   tree  crop. 

THE    MORE    IMPORTANT    APPLE    INSECTS.     A.    L. 

Quaintance,  formerly  associate  chief  of  bu- 
reau,  in    charge,    and   E.    H.   Siegler,   senior 
entomologist,,  division  of  deciduous  fruit  in- 
sects,    Bureau     of     Entomology.      106     pp., 
illus.      (Farmers'  Bulletin  12TOF,  rev.) 
A  revision  of  a  popular  summary  regarding 
the  numerous  insect  pests  with  which  both  the 
commercial   apple    growers   and   the   home   or- 
chardist  have  to  contend.     In  addition  to  the 
codling  moth,  apple  aphids,  and  other  species 
which  are  troublesome  in  practically  all  apple 
regions,  the  bulletin  discusses  a  large  number  of 
insects  that  are  locally  or  occasionally  serious. 
A  brief  discussion  of  spray  materials  and  out- 
lines  of  the  generalized  spray  programs  best 
adapted  to  various  regions  are  included. 

FEEDING  CATTLE  FOR  BEEF.  W.  H.  Black,  senior 
animal  husbandman,  animal  husbandry  di- 
vision, Bureau  of  Animal  Industry.  17  pp., 
illus.  (Farmers'  Bulletin  1549F,  rev.) 
May,  1931. 

Popular;  intended  for  farmers  and  ranch 
owners  who  feed  beef  cattle.  The  two  princi- 
pal methods  of  finishing  cattle,  feeding  in  dry 
lots  and  fattening  on  grass,  are  explained  and 
rations  suggested  for  fattening  animals  of 
different  weights.  The  methods  of  selecting 
feeder  cattle  are  also  explained  and  regions  of 
feeder-cattle  production  briefly  discussed.  The 
bulletin  also  gives  the  mineral  requirements 
for  fattening  cattle  and  describes  feed-lot 
equipment. 

DRESSES  FOR  LITTLE  GIRLS.  Clarice  Louisba 
Scott,  assistant  specialist  in  clothing,  divi- 
sion of  textiles  and  clothing.  Bureau  of 
Home  Economics.  8  pp.,  illus.  (Leaflet 
80L.)      July,   1931. 

A  popular  leaflet  intended  for  homemakers 
who  do  their  own  sewing  and  for  those  who 
buy  their  children's  clothes  ready  made.  It 
describes  and  illustrates  designs  that  can 
easily  be  adapted  to  commercial  patterns,  to 
serve  two  purposes — simplify  sewing  and 
laundering  and  above  all  create  dresses  which 
little  girls  can  put  on  and  take  off  without 
help.  It  points  out  means  for  making  gar- 
ments roomy  enough  so  as  not  to  hamper 
play,  and  discusses  the  suitability  of  different 
fabrics. 

GOVERNMENT  FOREST  WORK.  58  pp.,  illus.  (De- 
partment     Circular      211DC,      rev.)      June, 

A  popular  publication  of  pocket  size  on  the 
work  of  the  Forest  Service.  Gives  informa- 
tion on  the  national  forests — their  creation, 
location,  activities,  anrl  administration — as 
well  as  on  technical  research  and  experiments 
carried  on  by  Forest  Service  experts  through- 
out the  country.  Contains  a  brief  history  of 
Government  forest  work  from  the  beginning, 
extension  of  forestry  work  in  states  and  com- 
munities, and  cooperation  of  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice with  these  agencies.  Tells  in  a  general 
way  how  the  forest  resources  of  the  countrv 
are  handled  in  making  them  of  fullest  use  to 
the  public. 

THE  POTATO  IN  ALASKA.  H.  W.  Alberts,  direc- 
tor, Alaska  Agricultural  Experiment  Sta- 
tions. 19  pp.,  illus.  (Alaska  Stations  Bul- 
letin 9.)      July,  1931. 

Deals  with  the  history,  extent,  and  possi- 
bilities of  potato  growing  in  Alaska  and  the 
methods    of    culture    best    suited    to    different 


regions  of  the  Territory,  with  a  list  of  refer- 
ences to  literature  cited. 

REVISED  REGULATIONS  FOR  COTTON  WAREHOUSES, 
APPROVED  APRIL  27,  1931.  23  pp.  (S.  R.  A,- 
B.  A.  E.  126.)      June,  1931. 

REGULATIONS  FOR  WAREHOUSEMEN  STORING  TO- 
BACCO UNDER  THE  UNITED  STATES  WAREHOUSE 
ACT.  22  pp.  (S.  R.  A.-B.  A.  E.  129.) 
July,  1931. 

INFORMATION,   INSTRUCTIONS,  RULINGS,  ETC.,   CON- 
CERNING THE  WORK  OF  THE  BUREAU  OF  ANIMAL 
INDUSTRY,  JUNE,  1931.     Pp.  55-65.      (S.  R.  A.- 
B.  A.  I.  290.)      July,  1931. 
Deals  with  the  current  work  of  the  bureau 
and  is  intended  for  employees  and  commercial 
interests  affected  by  the  regulations  and  offi- 
cial work  of  the  bureau.     It  includes  reports 
of  operations   of   the    Federal   meat-inspection 
service,    tuberculosis    eradication,    licenses    is- 
sued for  the  production  of  biological  products, 
hog-cholera  control,  the  results  of  prosecutions 
for  violations  of  laws  relating  to  the  shipping 
of  livestock,  and  a  list  of  new  publications  pre- 
pared in  the  bureau. 

BLACK  STEM  RUST  QUARANTINE.  Revision  of 
Quarantine  No.  38,  and  issuance  of  regula- 
tions effective  August  1,  1931.  Plant  Quar- 
antine and  Control  Administration.  4  pp. 
(PQCA-Q38,   rev.)      August,    1931. 


Dr.  Russell  A.  Oakley,  principal  agron- 
omist, in  charge  of  the  Division  of 
Forage  Crops  and  Diseases,  Bureau  of 
Plant  Industry,  died  on  August  6  at  Mon- 
rovia, Calif.,  where  he  went  about  a  year 
and  a  half  ago  in  the  hope  of  regaining 
his  health.  Doctor  Oakley  had  been  in 
poor  health  for  many  years,  but,  with 
remarkable  cheerfulness  and  courage, 
continued  to  perform  his  duties  until  re- 
cently. He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  the 
former  Miss  Bessie  C.  Bell. 

Doctor  Oakley  was  born  at  Marysville, 
Kans.,  September  7,  1880.  He  graduated 
with  the  degree  of  B,  S.  from  the  Kan- 
sas Agricultural  College  in  1903  and  was 
awarded  the  D.  Sc.  degree  at  Iowa  State 
College  in  1920.  Upon  graduation  Doc- 
tor Oakley  was  appointed,  July  16.  1903, 
scientific  aid  in  what  was  then  known 
as  the  office  of  agrostology  of  the  depart- 
ment. In  1913  he  was  appointed  agrono- 
mist in  charge  of  seed  distribution.  In 
1926,  upon  the  death  of  Dr.  C.  V.  Piper, 
he  was  made  senior  agronomist  in  charge 
of  the  Division  of  Forage  Crops  and 
Diseases. 

During  the  war  period  Doctor  Oakley 
served  as  chairman  of  the  seed  stocks 
committee.  He  was  at  one  time  assist- 
ant chairman  of  the  Federal  Horticul- 
tural Board  and  at  the  time  of  his  death 
a  member  of  the  Advisory  Federal  Plant 
Quarantine  Board.  In  1925  he  was  a 
special  representative  of  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  in  the  campaign  against 
foot  and  mouth  disease  in  California,  and 
the  following  year  he  was  sent  by  the 
Secretary  as  a  special  delegate  to  the 
meeting  of  the  International  Institute  of 
Agriculture  at  Rome. 

Doctor  Oakley  was  well  known  among 
professional  and  amateur  golfers  for  his 
interest  in  the  improvement  of  fine  turf 
grasses.  He  and  the  late  C.  V.  Piper 
were  responsible  for  the  creation  of  the 
bulletin  of  the  Green  Section  of  the 
United  States  Golf  Association  and  for 


the  inauguration  of  extensive  investiga- 
tions on  fine  turf.  With  Doctor  Piper, 
he  was  co-author  of  "Turf  for  Golf 
Courses."  He  served  as  chairman  of  the 
research  committee  of  the  United  States 
Golf  Association  Green  Section  and  was 
a  member  of  the  executive  and  research 
committees  of  that  organization  at  the 
time  of  his  death. 

Doctor  Oakley  was  a  fellow  of  the 
American  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Science,  a  fellow  of  the  American 
Society  of  Agronomy,  a  member  of  the 
Washington  Botanical  Society,  the  Amer- 
ican Genetic  Society,  and  the  Cosmos 
Club,  and  an  honorary  life  member  of 
the  Washington  Golf  and  Country  Club. 

"  Doctor  Oakley's  keen  appreciation  of 
scientific  work  and  his  unusual  skill  in 
planning  and  conducting  important  and 
difficult  experiments  will  long  be  remem- 
bered," says  Dr.  K.  F.  Kellerman,  Asso- 
ciate Chief,  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry. 
"  His  most  important  contributions  to  the 
agricultural  and  social  welfare  in  the 
United  States,  however,  will  in  all  proba- 
bility prove  to  trace  back  to  his  unusu- 
ally well-balanced  and  critical  judgment 
and  his  skill  in  imparting  to  others  his 
own  vision  of  the  relative  significance  of 
different  and  perhaps  conflicting  factors. 
Doctor  Oakley  will  be  remembered  by  a 
very  wide  circle  of  intimate  friends  as  a 
man  whose  opinions  always  were  well 
worth  listening  to,  in  addition  to  their 
being  interestingly  and  wittily  ex- 
pressed." 


Suggest  Low-Priced  Meats  for 

Tasty  Meals  in  Hot  Weather 


Hot  weather  suggestions  on  how  to 
utilize  the  lower  priced  cuts  of  meat  so 
the  housewife  need  spend  a  minimum  of 
time  in  the  kitchen  are  given  by  Lucy 
M.  Alexander,  of  the  Bureau  of  Home 
Economics,  and  E.  W.  Sheets,  of  the 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry. 

"  Shoulders  of  beef,  pork,  and  lamb 
are  now  selling  at  unusually  attractive 
prices,"  says  Mr.  Sheets.  "  In  fact, 
meats  generally  are  about  17  or  18  per 
cent  lower  than  a  year  ago.  Even 
steaks  are  no  longer  in  the  luxury  class, 
although  they  are  proportionately  higher 
than  some  of  the  other  cuts." 

Meats  which  are  the  easiest  to  prepare 
are  the  best  summertime  choice,  says 
Miss  Alexander.  But  this  does  not 
mean  that  only  steaks,  chops,  ground 
meat,  or  sliced  ham  are  suitable  for  hot 
weather.  There  are  other  cuts  of  meat 
that  require  somewhat  longer  to  prepare 
but  when  once  cooked  will  provide  for 
several  meals.  Among  these  are  roast 
shoulders  of  lamb  and  pork,  boiled  or 
baked  ham,  and  meat  loaf,  which  are 
cooked  at  comparatively  low  oven  tem- 
peratures. These  are  appetizing  while 
hot  and  especially  good  cold.  These 
cuts,  in  short,  become  ready-to-serve 
meats,  which  save  time  and  money  in 
the  preparation  of  meals.  And  after  all 
the  slices  have  been  cut  from  them,  the 
remaining  small  pieces  can  be  used  in  an 
endless  variety  of  dishes,  including  spicy 
curries,  chop  suey  with  crisp  fresh  vege- 
tables, browned  hash,  salads,  and  sand- 
wiches. How  long  cooked  meat  will 
keep  depends  on  the  refrigerator. 

"  When  an  oven  roast  is  to  be  served 
hot  for  the  family's  evening  dinner,  the 
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cooking  must  be  done  in  the  afternoon," 
Miss  Alexander  says.  "  But  if  the  meat 
is  to  be  served  entirely  as  a  cold  cut  it 
can  be  cooked  in  the  morning.  Not 
enough  women  take  advantage  of  the 
comparative  coolness  of  the  mornings  to 
do  their  heaviest  cooking.  An  oven  roast 
can  be  started  right  after  breakfast  while 
the  housewife  is  busy  at  the  usual  house- 
hold tasks.  Oven  temperature  regula- 
tors simplify  roasting.  With  a  meat 
thermometer  in  the  roast  and  another 
in  the  oven,  the  cooking  schedule  is  no 
longer  a  matter  of  guesswork." 


HOW  TO  CONTROL  FLEAS 


Fleas  usually  become  troublesome 
where  there  are  cats,  dogs,  or  hogs,  say 
department  specialists.  The  fleas  must 
have  blood  in  order  to  develop  their 
eggs,  so  ridding  the  host  animals  of  the 
adult  fleas  is  the  first  step  in  control. 
Dogs  may  be  washed  in  a  mild  creosote 
solution.  Cats,  and  also  dogs,  may  be 
powdered  with  pyretbrum.  Hogs  may 
be  treated  by  sprinkling  them  lightly 
with  crude  petroleum. 

The  flea  eggs  are  laid  on  the  animals, 
but  they  usually  drop  to  the  ground  or 
floor  and  develop  there  through  larva 
and  cocoon  stages,  finally  emerging  as 
adult  fleas. 

After  ridding  the  host  animals  of  the 
adult  fleas,  the  next  step  is  to  eliminate 
the  fleas  in  various  stages  of  develop- 
ment in  their  breeding  places.  Bedding 
for  animals  should  be  changed  frequently. 
Spray  with  creosote  or  sprinkle  gasoline 
on  the  floor.  Clean  up  all  rubbish  where 
young  fleas  develop. 

In  the  Western  and  Southern  States 
fleas  bother  poultry,  but  providing  clean 
nesting  material  and  spraying  the  quar- 
ters with  creosote  will  keep  them  under 
control. 

High-topped  shoes  worn  over  the  trous- 
ers afford  some  protection  to  individuals 
who  work  in  flea-infested  places.  A  little 
creosote  or  kerosene  at  the  top  of  the 
shoes  keeps  the  fleas  from  crawling  up. 
If  the  fleas  get  into  the  house,  a  fly 
spray  will  control  them  for  a  short  while. 
Sprinkling  fresh  pyrethrum  powder  be- 
tween the  sheets  will  keep  them  out  of 
the  beds. 


NEW   WISCONSIN   FOREST   NURSERY 


Sowing  nursery  beds  with  tree  seeds 
for  reforestation  of  areas  of  the  national 
forests  in  the  Lake  States  region  began 
this  year  at  Rhinelander,  Wis.,  where  a 
tangled  area  of  brushy  cut-over  land  will 
eventually  give  place  to  a  large  Forest 
Service  nursery. 

With  a  planting  program  of  about 
25,000  acres  for  this  year,  the  Forest 
Service  is  preparing  for  an  increase  in 
the  project  of  putting  idle  forest  lands 
back  to  work.  The  Rhinelander  develop- 
ment will  be  one  of  several  scattered 
throughout  the  nine  forest  regions  of 
the  United  States.  At  least  14,000.000 
seedlings  per  year  will  be  produced  at 
this  nursery  when  it  reaches  maximum 
capacity.  Trees  from  the  Forest  Service 
nurseries  are  used  almost  exclusively  for 
replanting  areas  burned  over  before  the 
land  was  included  in  the  national  forests. 


INSECT  PEST  SURVEY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


(Reports  Received  August  1) 


The  Bureau  of  Entomology  provides  an  information  service  on  insect  conditions 
throughout  the  United  States.  It  collects  information  on  relative  abundance,  dis- 
tribution, and  associated  weather  conditions,  and  issues  a  monthly  bulletin  from 
March  to  November,  inclusive,  extending  this  information  to  entomological  and 
agricultural  agencies  throughout  the  country.  By  cooperative  arrangement  with 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  the  survey  also  keeps  its 
clientele  informed  on  insect  conditions  in  the  Dominion. 

Readers  of  The  Official  Recoed  are  asked  to  assist  in  this  service  by  reporting 
unusual  insect  conditions  to  the  Insect  Pest  Survey,  Bureau  of  Entomology,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  or  to  the  State  survey  collaborators,  who  are  the  entomologists  of  the 
States,  the  State  departments  of  agriculture,  State  experiment  stations,  agricultural 
colleges,  or  county  horticultural  commissions. 


Grasshoppers. — The  paramount  feature  of 
July  was  the  devastating  outbreak  in  the 
Great  Plains,  said  to  be  the  most  serious 
of  any  since  the  early  settlers  were  de- 
moralized by  the  invasion  of  the  Rocky 
Mountain  locust  in  the  decade  between 
1868  and  1880.  Serious  grasshopper  out- 
breaks were  quite  generally  reported 
from  New  York  westward  to  Idaho,  Ne- 
vada, and  Arizona  and  southward  to  Ar- 
kansas, Oklahoma,  and  Texas. 

Cutworms. — The  severe  outbreak  of  the 
variegated  cutworm  reported  during 
June  in  the  West  Central  States  was  fol- 
lowed in  July  by  a  similar  outbreak  in 
the  North  Central  States.  Late  sweet 
corn  on  over  1,000  acres  in  San  Diego 
and  Los  Angeles  Counties  was  practically 
ruined  by  an  undetermined  climbing  cut- 
worm. 

Fall  Army  Worm. — Appeared  in  desti-uc- 
tive  numbers  in  the  Everglades  of  Flor- 
ida and  in  the  Mississippi  delta  of  Lou- 
isiana during  July.  This  is  two  months 
later  than  it  appeared  in  .destructive 
numbers  in  the  Gulf  region  last  year. 

Painted  Lady  Butterfly. — Generally  reported 
from  New  England  to  the  Dakotas,  the 
larvae  feeding  on  hollyhock  and  burdock. 

Chinch  Bug. — Seriously  damaged  corn  in 
southern  Illinois,  central  Missouri,  and 
southern  and  central  Kansas.  Also  did 
some  damage  to  corn  in  northern  Ohio. 
This  insect  seemed  to  be  building  up  an 
abnormal  population  north  of  the  normal 
chinch  bug  belt  in  South  Dakota  and  Iowa. 

Corn  Ear  Worm. — More  numerous  during 
July  in  the  North  Central  States  than 
for  several  years  and  in  Nebraska  was 
doing  more  damage  in  July  than  in  any 
July  in  the  past  30  years. 

Variegated  Fritilhry. — An  interesting  ac- 
count of  the  variegated  fritillary  (Eup- 
toieta  Claudia  Cram.)  doing  commercial 
damage  to  beans,  sweetpotatoes,  and  mel- 
ons in  Tennessee  was  received  late  in  June. 

A  Seed  Weevil. — A  considerable  colony  of 
of  Bmichus  brachialis  Fahraeus  attack- 
ing vetch  in  the  field  near  Haddon 
Heights,  N.  J.,  and  infested  material 
from  Delaware  and  Maryland  were  dis- 
covered in  July. 

Codling  Moth.— The  peak  of  the  first- 
brood  emergence  in  the  Hudson  River 
Valley  occurred  about  July  7.  The  sec- 
ond brood  moth  started  to  emerge  in  cen- 
tral Ohio  about  July  9,  but  up  to  July 
20  no  emergence  had  been  observed  in 
the  fruit  belt  along  Lake  Erie.  Severe 
infestations  were  reported  quite  gener- 
ally in  the  East.  Band  counts  in  western 
Illinois  indicate  that  the  population  was 
10  times  as  great  as  at  the  same  time 
last  year,  and  in  eastern  Illinois  about 
25  times  as  great. 


Grape  Leafhopper. — Considerable  damage 
was  being  done  from  New  Jersey  west- 
ward to  Ohio. 

Blister  Beetles. — Was  attracting  much  at- 
tention on  a  variety  of  crops  in  the  East 
Central  and  West  Central  States.  Say's 
blister  beetle  was  becoming  numerous  in 
New  England  and  New  York. 

False  Chinch  Bugs. — Very  numerous  over 
a  large  area  in  Iowa  and  Nebraska. 
Also  numerous  in  parts  of  Texas,  Colo- 
rado, and  South  Carolina. 

Colorado  Potato  Beetle. — Discovered  on  a 
city  lot  in  Ogden,  Utah,  in  late  June. 
By  the  end  of  July  it  appeared  that  this 
infestation   had   been  eliminated. 

Potato  Leafhopper. — Prevalent,  with  the 
associated  hopperburn  in  the  East  Cen- 
tral States  southward  to  Kentucky  and 
westward  to  Iowa  and  Minnesota. 

Mexican  Bean  Beetle. — Larvae  were  col- 
lected in  July  in  Washington  County, 
R.  I.  Considerable  damage  was  done  by 
the  first  generation  in  Connecticut.  Re- 
ported for  the  first  time  from  Esopus 
and  Port  Ewen,  N.  Y.  In  the  older  in- 
fested region  in  the  southern  Middle  At- 
lantic States  comparatively  little  dam- 
age was  being  done. 

Squash  Bug. — Reported  much  more  fre- 
quently than  last  year  from  the  Middle 
Atlantic  States  southward  to  Georgia, 
Alabama,  and  Mississippi.  Also  reported 
as  doing  serious  damage  in  Iowa  and 
Utah.  In  Idaho,  where  it  was  first  dis- 
covered in  1929,  was  generally  destruc- 
tive over  the  southwestern  part. 

Beet  Wehworm. — A  serious  outbreak  was 
occurring  in  parts  of  Wyoming.  Also 
unusually  abundant  in  Montana  and 
North  Dakota.  In  Wyoming  the  insect 
seriously  damaged  beans,  into  which  they 
migrated  from  near-by  fields. 

Elm  Leaf  Beetle. — Reported  as  occurring 
in  southern  New  England  in  the  last  In- 
sect Pest  Survey.  Reported  during  July 
from  New  Hampshire  southward  along 
the  Atlantic  Coast  to  Maryland,  with 
occasional  outbreaks  in  Ohio  and 
Kentucky. 

Spruce  Budworm. — Defoliating  large  areas 
of  balsam  fir  and  several  species  of  pine 
in  Wisconsin  and  parts  of  North  Dakota. 
Discovered  for  the  first  time  in  Cody 
Canyon,  Wyo.,  in  1926,  and  since  that 
time  has  spread  over  a  tremendous  acre- 
age and  destroyed  large  areas  of  Douglas 
fir. 

Poplar  Leaf  Roller  —  About  43,000  acres  of 
poplar  were  defoliated  in  Maine  by 
Cacoecia  conflictana  Walk. 

Eye  Gnats. — Have  been  very  annoying 
along  the  South  Atlantic  seaboard  from 
Maryland  to  Georgia  and  around  the 
Gulf  to  Mississippi, 
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Department  and  States  Help  to 
Solve  Dry-Land  Farming  Problems 


Information  furnished  by  the  experi- 
ment stations  where  research  on  dry-land 
agriculture  is  conducted  cooperatively  by 
the  department  and  the  States  has  gone 
far  in  helping  the  farmers  who  settled 
the  Great  Plains  area  solve  their  prob- 
lems, according  to  Dr.  C.  E.  Leighty,  in 
charge  of  dry -land  agriculture  investiga- 
tions in  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry, 
who  recently  returned  from  a  2-month 
trip  through  the  region.  Doctor  Leighty 
visited  20  experiment  stations  in  11 
States — Texas,  Oklahoma,  New  Mexico, 
Kansas.  Colorado,  Nebraska,  Wyoming, 
South  Dakota,  North  Dakota,  Montana, 
and  Oregon — where  this  research  is  in 
progress. 

Although  general  conditions  vary 
throughout  this  area,  one — light  rain- 
fall— is  universal,  he  says.  The  annual 
rainfall  varies  from  about  30  inches  in 
the  more  southern  of  these  States  to  less 
than  15  inches  in  some  of  the  northern 
ones.  At  present,  Doctor  Leighty  ob- 
serves, the  southern  part  of  the  area 
seems  to  be  getting  slightly  better  than 
the  average  rainfall,  while  the  northern 
section  is  having  a  dryer  period  than 
the  average. 

Crop  rotations  and  tillage  methods  are 
being  tested  on  more  than  4,500  plots  at 
the  20  experiment  stations  which  Doctor 
Leighty  visited.  Rotations  or  practices 
which  are  successful  under  weather  con- 
ditions that  make  farming  difficult  have 
been  developed  at  many  of  these  stations. 

The  farmers  in  each  section,  with  the 
help  of  the  experiment  stations,  are  work- 
ing out  the  types  of  farming  that  are 
most  advantageous  for  them.  For  in- 
stance, in  Montana  it  is  felt  that  grain 
farming  should  be  undertaken  only  on 
a  fairly  large  scale.  The  sentiment  there 
seems  to  be  for  at  least  a  section  of  land, 
rather  than  the  traditional  160-acre 
homestead.  The  farmers  of  this  State, 
as  well  as  of  others,  do  not  look  with 
any  special  favor  on  corporation  farming. 
They  feel  that,  with  adequate  machinery, 
larger  farms  can  still  be  handled  by  one 
family. 

In  North  Dakota  and  other  parts  of 
the  Northwest  the  drift  has  been  to  a 
balanced  type  of  farming,  which  makes 
the  farmer  more  completely  self-support- 
ing. Here  livestock  plays  an  important 
part,  Doctor  Leighty  says,  and  the  farm- 
ers are  using  much  of  their  grain  as  feed 
for  stock. 

Cotton  and  sorghums  are  the  chief  dry- 
land crops  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
Great  Plains  area ;  winter  wheat,  sor- 
ghums, and  corn  predominate  from  Ok- 
lahoma and  the  Texas  Panhandle  north- 
ward to  South  Dakota :  and  spring  wheat 
and  flax  are  the  principal  crops  north  of 
that.        

NEW  LEMON  SPORT  IS  PINK 


A  pink-fruited  lemon,  a  bud  sport  of 
the  variegated  lemon  sport,  was  discov- 
ered last  winter  by  the  Riverside,  Calif., 
station  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry. 
It  is  important,  however,  as  an  example 
of  bud  variation,  rather  than  as  a  new 
source  of  profit  to  commercial  growers, 


according  to  the  horticulturists  who  re- 
ported it. 

"  It  is  a  very  striking  case  of  bud  vari- 
ation in  the  citrus,"  says  A.  D.  Shamel, 
in  charge  of  the  Riverside  station,  "  but 
its  only  commercial  value,  I  think,  may 
be  as  a  source  of  pink  lemonade,  which 
seems  to  have  gone  out  of  style — or,  per- 
haps, I  do  not  go  to  the  circus  as  often 
as  I  did  when  I  was  younger.  The  new 
sport  has  been  propagated  at  the  citrus- 
experiment  station,  where  it  will  be 
studied  in  progeny  tests,  along  with 
many  other  new  bud  sports  in  the  Wash- 
ington navel  orange,  Marsh  grapefruit, 
Valencia  orange,  and  other  commercial 
citrus  varieties  that  have  been  found  in 
recent  years." 


"LANGUIDUS"  BELIES  NAME 


An  insect  of  the  Brachid  family,  one 
of  whose  names  is  Languidus,  played 
havoc  with  a  box  of  cassia  seeds  from 
India  recently  received  at  the  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  inspection  house  of  the  Plant 
Quarantine  and  Control  Administration. 
During  its  trip  from  the  East,  this  in- 
sect, according  to  Peter  Bisset,  in  charge 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  plant  quaran- 
tine station,  not  only  attacked  the  seeds, 
but  also  riddled  the  wooden  box  and 
paper  wrappings  with  perforations  that 
made  the  container  look  almost  as  if  a 
charge  of  shot  had  been  fired  through  it. 


Fading  Soil  Means  Fading  of 

Profits,  Say  Soil  Scientists 


When  the  color  of  a  soil  begins  to 
change  from  dark  to  light,  the  farmer 
should  look  out.  A  change  in  the  other 
direction — from  light  to  dark — usually 
indicates  improvement,  more  organic 
matter.  But  a  fading  soil  in  most  cases 
means  fading  crop  returns.  In  central 
Texas  the  rolling  black  lands — uniformly 
black — have  faded  in  many  places  to 
gray,  yellow,  and  even  almost  white,  as 
if  something  had  drawn  the  life  blood. 
And  erosion  has  done  just  that. 

Erosion,  speeded  up  by  cultivation,  has 
profoundly  altered  soil  conditions  in  the 
Texas  black  lands,  the  Bureau  of  Chem- 
istry and  Soils  has  found.  This  land  in 
a  virgin  condition  produced  from  %  to  1 
bale  of  cotton  per  acre  without  manure 
or  fertilizer  of  any  kind. 

Now  the  region  is  a  mixed  black,  gray, 
yellow,  and  white  area,  so  rapidly  has 
erosion  skinned  off  the  successive  layers 
of  soil  from  black,  almost  superproduc- 
tive  clay  on  top,  down  to  white,  com- 
paratively unproductive  subsoil.  This 
change  has  occurred  in  40  years  of  culti- 
vation. 

This  damage  has  been  caused  chiefly 
by  sheet  erosion,  scarcely  noticeable  as 
it  takes  place,  but  carrying  off  a  portion 
of  the  essential  topsoil  every  time  there 
is  a  rain. 

Twenty-three  tons  of  topsoil  were  re- 
moved from  each  acre  by  a  single  rain, 
measurement  on  an  average  slope  showed. 
This  single  rain  affected  3,000,000  acres 
of  Texas  land. 

Department  soil  specialists  warn  that 
unless  vastly  more  is  done  in  the  future 
to  protect  the  erosive  slopes  of  Texas 
than  has  ever  been  done  in  the  past  the 
rolling  areas  of  this  great  cotton-produc- 
ing belt  are  doomed  to  destruction. 


Reduce  Commissions  at  Sioux 

City  and  Yardage  at  Denver 


Two  orders,  the  first  effective  the  last 
week  in  August  and  the  other  the  middle 
of  September,  recently  issued  by  the 
Acting  Secretary,  will,  it  is  estimated, 
save  shippers  of  livestock  who  market 
their  products  at  the  Sioux  City,  Iowa, 
stockyards  about  $125,000  a  year  in  com- 
mission charges  and  those  who  market 
their  products  at  the  Denver,  Colo., 
yards  about  $100,000  a  year  in  yardage 
and  feed  charges.  These  orders  provid- 
ing new  rates  are  the  result  of  hearings 
held  by  the  direction  of  the  Secretary 
last  year  to  inquire  into  the  reasonable- 
ness and  lawfulness  of  the  rates  and 
charges  made  for  buying  and  selling  live- 
stock and  for  yardage  and  feed. 

The  principle  on  which  the  Sioux  City 
commission  rate  order  is  based  is  that  a 
schedule  of  reasonable  commission  rates 
should  produce  enough  revenue  to  pay 
reasonable  operating  expenses  and  a  rea- 
sonable profit  to  firms  doing  a  reason- 
able volume  of  business  in  a  reasonably 
efficient  and  economical  manner.  The 
rates  prescribed  in  this  order  are  lower 
on  the  whole  than  those  in  force  in  1929. 
In  a  few  instances,  however,  increases 
were  granted  to  compensate  the  com- 
mission men  for  increased  costs  in  ren- 
dering certain  services.  The  principal 
reductions  are  on  shipments  of  cattle, 
sheep,  and  hogs  received  by  rail  and 
cattle  received  by  truck,  the  largest  re- 
duction being  on  cattle  and  calves,  the 
charges  on  which  are  reduced  to  a  flat 
rate  of  $15  per  car  from  the  existing 
rate  which  varies  from  $16  to  $21. 

With  respect  to  livestock  received  at 
the  Denver  stockyards  by  rail,  the  order 
reduces  the  present  rates  from  35  to  2S 
cents  per  head  for  cattle,  from  25  to  18 
cents  for  calves,  from  12  to  10  cents  for 
hogs,  and  from  8  to  6%  cents  for  sheep. 
Reductions  in  the  same  amounts  are 
made  with  respect  to  the  present  rates 
on  livestock  received  at  the  stockyards 
by  vehicle  or  on  foot,  except  that  the 
rate  on  calves  is  reduced  6  instead  of 
7  cents.  The  new  rates  for  such  receipts 
are  33  cents  for  cattle,  21  cents  for 
calves,  12  cents  for  hogs,  and  8%  cents 
for  sheep. 

It  is  found  further  that  the  stockyards 
company  has  been  yarding  the  livestock 
of  the  so-called  dealers  or  traders  with- 
out making  any  charges  therefor.  The 
order  expresses  the  opinion  that  the  com- 
pany should  not  recoup  from  shippers  the 
expense  of  this  free  service.  Therefore 
the  reduced  rates  prescribed  in  the  order 
are  based  upon  the  principle  that  the 
company  should  either  charge  the  traders 
a  fair  rate  for  this  service  or  bear  it 
itself,  without  passing  it  on  to  those  who 
ship  livestock  to  the  market. 

The  new  rates  to  be  charged  to  the 
dealers  or  traders,  in  lieu  of  the  free 
services  heretofore  rendered,  are  14  cents 
per  head  for  cattle,  9  cents  for  calves, 
5  cents  for  hogs,  and  3  cents  for  sheep 
and  goats.  The  existing  rates  as  to 
horses  and  mules  are  not  changed,  except 
that  a  rate  of  17%  cents  per  head  for 
horses  and  mules  handled  by  dealers  or 
traders  is  prescribed.  Charges  for  corn, 
hay.  oats,  bedding,  etc.,  are  reduced 
materially. 
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BETTER-SIRES  CAMPAIGN 
IMPROVES  FEMALE  STOCK 


Noteworthy  Changes  for  the  Better  in 

AH  Livestock  Grades  Follow 

Purebred  Sire  Project 


"With  the  steady  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  enrollments  in  the  "  Better  Sires — 
Better  Stock "  campaign,  sponsored  by 
the  department  for  the  improvement  of 
domestic  livestock,  there  is  also  devel- 
oping a  widespread  interest  in  improved 
female  stock.  This  is  brought  out  in  a 
mimeographed  report  covering  nearly  12 
years.  Within  this  period  17,555  stock 
owners  definitely  signified  their  inten- 
tion to  use  only  purebred  sires  for  all 
their  livestock 

These  people  own  nearly  2,000,000  head 
of  breeding  stock,  both  male  and  female. 
All  the  males  are  purebred,  but  the  fe- 
males, as  listed  on  the  enrollment  blanks, 
are  classified  as  purebred,  crossbred, 
grade,  or  scrub.  The  campaign  is  in- 
tended principally  to  encourage  the  use 
of  purebred  sires,  but  it  is  noteworthy 
that  for  every  purebred  sire  owned  by 
the  participants — including  all  kinds  of 
livestock  except  poultry- — there  are  6 
purebred  females,  2  crossbred  females, 
9  grade  females,  and  0.4  scrub  female. 
Department  specialists  point  out  that 
these  ratios  indicate  noteworthy  live- 
stock improvement.  The  ratio  of  six 
purebred  females  to  every  purebred  sire 
is  convincing  evidence  that  those  who 
begin  to  improve  their  livestock  by  intro- 
ducing purebred  male  breeding  animals 
soon  acquire  purebred  females  as  well. 
In  the  case  of  poultry  the  ratio  is  still 
higher,  being  14  purebred  females  for 
each  purebred  male. 

The  report  also  lists  44  counties,  each 
of  which  has  more  than  100  participants 
in  the  "  Better  Sires — Better  Stock " 
campaign.  Recent  centers  of  activity 
are  shown  to  be  in  Utah  and  New  York 
State. 

Simplified  Enrollment  Blank 

A  new  development  in  the  campaign 
is  a  simplified  form  of  enrollment  blank 
which  will  eliminate  henceforth  the 
necessity  of  listing  breeding  stock.  The 
new  blank  is  less  complex  in  other  re- 
spects also  and  has  been  designed  par- 
ticularly for  the  convenience  of  busy 
county  agents  and  other  extension  work- 
ers engaged  in  livestock-improvement 
activities!.  It  carries  illustrations  of  the 
certificate  and  barn  sign  which  the  de- 
partment grants  to   purebred-sire  users. 

The  blank  likewise  provides  a  space  in 
which  stock  owners  may  request  current 
publications  on  animal  breeding.  The 
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campaign  has  resulted  in  several  technical 
and  popular  publications  that  deal  with 
the  scientific  principles  of  breeding  and 
with  the  utility  value  of  improved  stock. 
The  number  and  breeding  of  female 
livestock  for  every  purebred  sire  used — 
based  on  approximately  2.000,000  head  of 
livestock  owned  by  17,555  participants 
in  the  Better  Sires — Better  Stock  cam- 
paign— are  shown  in  the  following  table. 


Number  and  breeding  of  female 
animals  for  each  purebred  sire 
used 

Pure- 
bred 

Grade 

Cross 
bred 

Scrub 

Cattle     -. 

6.2 
2.7 
1.1 
7.2 
5.1 
7.2 
6.1 
14.3 

9.5 
14.5 
2.0 
3.7 
18.2 
13.4 
9.5 
4.3 

1.2 
2.3 

.5 
.8 
4.0 
2.4 
1.6 
1.1 

0.5 

.8 

.1 

.1 

.3 

1.0 

Total  animals 

Poultry 

.4 
.2 

SEEKS  AFRIKANDER   CATTLE 


For  the  purpose  of  selecting  Afrikan- 
der cattle  for  importation  into  the  Gulf 
coast  section  of  the  United  States,  W. 
H.  Black,  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal 
Industry,  left,  August  19,  for  Cape  Town, 
Union  of  South  Africa.  Mr.  Black  ex- 
pects to  visit  various-  sections  of  the 
Union  of  South  Africa,  Rhodesia,  Portu- 
guese East  Africa,  Angola,  and  South- 
west Africa.  Besides  selecting  Afri- 
kander cattle,  he  will  observe  the  beef- 
cattle  industry  in  these  countries. 

The  Afrikander  cattle  are  to  be  used 
in  a  cooperative  breeding  project  on  the 
King  Ranch,  near  Kingsville,  Tex.  They 
will  be  crossed  with  animals  of  beef 
breeds  already  established  in  the  United 
States.  The  main  object  of  the  experi- 
ment is  to  determine  whether  or  not 
Afrikander  cattle  will  make  a  desirable 
cross  with  domestic  cattle  and  if  such 
crosses  will  be  able  to  withstand  heat 
and  drought  and,  otherwise,  be  hardy. 
This  breed  is  said  to  thrive  in  Africa 
under  the  most  adverse  conditions. 


TIME   FOR   SEED   LOANS  EXPIRES 


Loans  made  to  farmers  to  provide  for 
feed  for  livestock  in  the  drought-hit 
areas  of  North  Dakota  and  Montana, 
from  July  3  to  August  15,  the  last  day 
for  receiving  the  applications,  reached 
a  total  of  5,786  (278  in  Montana  and 
5,508  in  North  Dakota),  G.  L.  Hoffman, 
chief  of  the  Farmers'  Seed  Loan  Office, 
announces.  The  total  amount  loaned  was 
$652,462.45  ($29,963.80  in  Montana  and 
$622,498.65  in  North  Dakota). 


HELP  CELEBRATE  STATE 
DELTA  DAY  IN  MISSISSIPPI 


Department's  Cotton  Gin  Laboratory  on 

Display  at  Meeting  of  Southern 

Agriculturists 


The  department's  cotton  gin  labora- 
tory, operated  by  the  Bureau  of  Agricul- 
tural Economics  and  the  Bureau  of  Agri- 
cultural Engineering,  at  the  Delta  Branch 
Experiment  Station,  Stoneville,  Miss. 
(The  Official  Record,  August  14,  1930, 
p.  8,  and  January  15,  1931,  p.  28)  was 
the  center  of  attraction  at  the  1931  Delta 
Day,  when  many  cotton  growers  of  the 
South  had  their  first  opportunity  to  learn 
just  what  the  department  is  planning  in 
the  way  of  cotton  research  and  to  inspect 
the  new  laboratory  on  the  grounds  of  the 
State  experiment  station.  Two  types  of 
Government  cotton  driers,  5  types  of 
cleaners,  10  types  of  cleaner  feeders,  and 
9  makes  of  gin  stands  were  on  exhibi- 
tion. A  gin  stand  manufactured  in  1844 
was  also  displayed.  Many  visitors  were 
interested  in  a  standard  delinter  for  re- 
moving lint  left  on  the  seed  in  the  thou- 
sands of  experiments  conducted  by  the 
department.  Fiber  arrays  and  arraying 
equipment  were  shown  and  explained. 

Doctor   Woods   Delivers    Address 

Dr.  A.  F.  Woods,  director  of  scientific 
work,  was  the  first  speaker  on  the  Delta 
Day  program. 

"  The  proceedings  of  this  .day  mark 
the  beginning  of  a  turning  point  in  the 
cotton  industry  of  the  world,"  he  said. 
"  In  the  olden  days  American  cotton  was 
king  because  it  had  little  competition. 
To-day  the  value  of  cotton  to  the  world 
in  hundreds  of  ways  is  so  great  that  new 
sources  of  its  production  have  developed 
rapidly  and  we  are  face  to  face  with  that 
stern  old  law  of  nature — competition, 
with  the  survival  of  the  fittest. 

"  In  this  struggle  for  existence  we 
must  not  overlook  anything.  We  must 
be  able  to  grow  the  type  of  cotton  best 
suited  to  the  purposes  for  which  it  is 
used.  Quality  of  the  finished  product 
will  determine  the  demand  for  it.  We 
must  not  be  fooled  by  the  lack  of  dis- 
crimination in  the  past  before  the  com- 
petition of  other  fibers  had  reached  its 
present  state  and  before  the  chemical 
production  of  rayon  and  artificial  silk 
had  reached  commercial  development. 

"  We  are  already  importing  large  quan- 
tities of  cotton  of  certain  required  types, 
like  sea  island  and  Egyptian,  from  abroad 
because  the  users  of  these  cottons  can 
not  get  what  they  require  here.  Our 
competitors    are    striving    to    bring    the 
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best  scientific  help  to  bear  on  their  prob- 
lems and  are  in  many  instances  making 
more  use  of  scientific  methods  of  im- 
provement discovered  in  America  than 
we  are  making  here.  For  example,  in 
Egypt,  South  Africa,  and  India  the  so- 
called  pure-strain  community  system,  es- 
sential to  prevent  crossing,  mongrelizing, 
and  deterioration  of  fiber,  is  more  con- 
sistently adopted  than  it  is  here.  They 
use  our  methods  of  controlling  disease 
and  insect  pests  and  our  improved  fer- 
tilizer practice. 

"  While  the  great  bulk  of  foreign  cot- 
ton is  of  cheaper  grades,  as  it  is  with 
us,  the  higher-quality  production  is  rap- 
idly developing  and  is  likely  to  give  us 
serious  competition. 

"  There  are  hopeful  signs,  however. 
Standards  of  living  in  foreign  countries 
generally  are  rapidly  rising.  Wages 
must  increase  along  with  demands  for 
goods  and  leisure.  In  the  not-far-dis- 
tant future  let  us  hope  that  we  shall  be 
less  threatened  with  labor  having  lower 
living  standards  than  our  own. 

"All  we  ask  is  a  square  deal  and  equal 
opportunity  to  play  the  game.  We  can 
hold  our  own  with  any  nation  on  earth 
if  we  will  work  together  with  the  one 
aim  in  view  of  rendering  the  best  serv- 
ice at  the  lowest  cost  consistent  with  a 
square  deal  all  around. 

"  We  are  starting  now  and  here  on  one 
important  phase  of  the  program — better 
ginning  of  what  we  produce.  There  are 
many  problems  in  ginning  to  be  solved. 
This  is  the  first  set-up  on  a  large  enough 
comparative  scale  to  offer  some  hope  of 
solving  these  problems. 

"  We  are  all  interested — the  Federal 
Government,  the  State  government,  the 
State  experiment  station,  the  gin  manu- 
facturers, the  ginners,  the  cotton-market- 
ing organizations,  the  bankers  and  mer- 
chants, the  spinners,  and  the  users  of 
cotton.  All  are  cooperating  in  this  great 
undertaking.  The  results  discovered 
here  will  be  utilized  all  along  the  line. 

"  We  will  go  further  in  other  work 
now  being  pushed  in  the  cotton  States. 
We  will  find  what  kinds  of  cotton  are 
best  for  each  particular  purpose  and 
where  it  can  best  be  produced.  We  are 
having  our  lands  surveyed  and  classified 
as  to  their  best  present  and  permanent 
use.  We  are  breeding  and  selecting 
varieties  best  suited  to  these  areas  and 
uses  and  are  endeavoring  to  have  them 
produced  in  pure-culture  areas,  not  only 
to  prevent  deterioration  through  mon- 
grelizing but  to  secure  volume  and  uni- 
formity of  product.  We  are  developing 
cheaper  and  greatly  improved  fertilizers 
and  machinery  for  cultivation,  picking, 
and  for  other  purposes.  Lands  not 
adapted  for  cotton  will  be  utilized  for 
crops  for  which  they  are  adapted. 

"When  that  day  comes,  and  it  is 
already  dawning,  cotton  in  its  domain 
will  again  have  undisputed  sovereignty." 

McCrory,    Palmer,    and    Webb    on    Program 

The  two  bureaus  that  are  trying  to  de- 
velop certain  fundamental  principles  of 
ginning  and  cleaning  and  to  promote  a 
more  exact  understanding  of  the  rela- 
tionships between  the  properties  and 
conditions  of  seed  cotton,  the  mechani- 
cal conditions  of  ginning,  aiid  the  result- 
ing quality  of  ginned  lint  were  repre- 
sented by  S.  H.  McCrory,  Chief  of  the 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Engineering,  who 
outlined  the  work  of  his  bureau  at  the 


FARMERS   PAY  BACK  $224,607  ON  SEED   LOANS 


Repayments  of  loans  made  to  farmers  by  the  department  up  to  August  8, 
mostly  since  the  last  week  in  June,  amounted  to  $224,607.12.  These  payments  of 
notes,  George  L.  Hoffman,  in  charge  of  the  Farmers'  Seed  Loan  Office,  points  out, 
were  entirely  voluntary.  The  department  has  no  collectors  in  the  field  and  no 
pressure  has  been  exerted  other  than  sending  out  statements  of  payments  due  or 
circular  letters  giving  general  advice  on  conditions  of  repayment.  The  following 
table  gives  the  amount  of  the  repayments  by  States.  Although  a  few  of  the 
payments  are  on  indebtedness  incurred  as  far  back  as  10  years  ago,  most  of  the 
payments  are  for  loans  under  the  $45,000,000  appropriation  made  by  Congress 
last  winter. 

Repayments  on  Seed  Loans  up  to  August  8,  1981 


LOANS 

STATE 

1921 

1922 

1926 

1929 

1930 

Fall 

pasture 

1930 

$45,000,000, 
1931 

.  Rehabili- 
tation, 
$20,000,000, 
1931 

S.  E. 

special, 

$2,000,000, 

1931 

Total 

$633.  35 

$4,  267.  36 

$2, 980.  41 
36,  482.  58 

$25. 18 
1, 250.  80 

$25.  00 

37,  733.  38 

$149.  77 
94.16 

1,  361.  08 
3, 415.  48 

101.  60 

1,  507.  36 
3, 190.  60 
5,  672,  54 

2,  266.  58 
13,  656.  39 

3, 414.  79 
280.  00 
46.90 
187.  66 

13,  984.  62 
11,186.03 

2,  251.  76 
190.  00 
1,  061.  57 
1,  164.  15 
1, 187.  60 

14,  398.  99 

3.30 

948.64 

2, 081.  25 

5,  672.  54 

10.00 

1,044.18 

20.00 

2,276  58 

14,  700.  57 

3,434  79 

280.  00 

187.  66 

72.21 
472. 90 

14,  056.  83 

.    11,840.40 

23, 499.  33 

5.00 

59.45 

18.00 

2,  334  21 

190.  00 

343.  20 

4.86 

140.  00 

1,  549.  63 

1.04 

1, 165. 19 

Ohio.    

1, 187.  60 

.    37,481.35 

1, 160.  67 

53,  041.  01 

.00 

.00 

135.  35 

279.50 

558.33 

973. 18 

782.  00 
16,  545.  59 
15, 444. 17 

650.54 

592.  32 
1, 102.  87 

614.  40 

782.  00 

450.  93 
1,  570.  36 

16,  996.  52 

Texas 

17,  014.  53 

53.24 

3,  506.  76 

4,  210.  54 

592.  32 

130.00 

1,  232.  87 

614. 40 

Total 

6.04 

59.45 

50.00 

379. 28 

6, 103.  85 

57,  095.  87 

150,  944.  02 

8,  293.  34 

1,  675.  27 

224, 607. 12 

cotton-ginning     laboratory ;    Arthu 
Palmer,  in  charge  of  the  division  c 
ton   marketing,   Bureau   of  Agricu 
Economics,  whose  subject  was  Con 
tion  of  Fiber  Studies  to  Better  Gir 
and  Dr.  R.  W.  Webb,  senior  cotton 
nologist,    Bureau    of    Agricultural 
nomics,  who  described,  with  chart 
fiber  results  of  the  experimental  gi 
of  cotton.     Dr.  B.  Youngblood,  Off 
Experiment     Stations,    enumeratec 
reasons  why  the  department  becar 
terested  in  fiber  and  ginning  studi 
C.  A.  Bennett,  Bureau  of  Agricu 
Engineering,  is  in  charge  of  the  eng 
ing  phases   of  the  work  at  the  e 
mental  cotton  gin,  and  Francis  L.  G 
of  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Econ< 
has  supervision  over  the  fiber  analy 
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ing  areas  in  Canada.     Although  Federal 
regulations    governing    the    shooting    of 
clucks  and  geese  were  recently  amended 
to  reduce  the  open  season  throughout  the 
United  States  by  two  weeks  this  fall  and 
winter,    still   further   restriction    of   the 
annual   kill    may   be   necessary. 

The    Biological    Survey    investigators 
brought  back  discouraging  reports  of  un- 
precedented drought,  of  lakes  and  ponds 
and  marshes  turned  into  dusty  barrens 
with  no  sign  of  aquatic  life.     They  re- 
ported  the   almost   complete   absence   of 
water  during  the  breeding  period  in  the 
great  prairie  breeding  grounds  of  south- 
western   Manitoba,    southern    Saskatche- 
wan as  far  north  as  Saskatoon,  and  Al- 
berta  westward   to   the   foothills   of   the 
Rocky  Mountains  and  northward  to  the 
vicinity  of  Edmonton.     A  marked  short- 

MAY REDUCE 

WAT] 

ERFOWL  KILI 

age   of  breeding  ducks   and   young   was 
noted  in  the  great  delta  region   of  the 
Peace  and  Athabaska  Rivers. 

Severe    limitati 
waterfowl  to  be  k 
may  be  necessary 
continued    drough 
the  United   States 
of  the  Bureau  of 
after  considering 
resentatives   recer 
peditions  to  north 
States  and  to  the 

on    oi 
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the    number    of 
.he  coming  season 
a   result   of   long- 
nesting   areas   of 
Canada,  officials 
gical  Survey  say, 
:s  of  bureau  rep- 
eturned  from   ex- 
eas  of  the  United 
cipal  duck-breed- 

The  shallow  prairie  sloughs  and  lakes 
of  the  region  have  disappeared  following 
about  10  years  of  reduced  rainfall  and  3 
seasons  of  persistent  drought,  and  a  far- 
reaching  inquiry  sent  out  by  the  Cana- 
dian Government  has  failed  to  show  that 
the  ducks  have  found  other  more  remote 
breeding  areas.     Not  all  the  ducks  and 
geese  that  come  into  the  United  States 
are  bred  in  the  region  surveyed,  but  a 
very   large  proportion   of  the  wild   fowl 
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that  make  up  the  great  flights  know  that 
country  as  their  birthplace,  and  the 
shortage  of  breeding  birds  and  the  loss 
of  so  many  young  will  have  a  serious 
effect  upon  shooting  conditions  both  in 
this  country  and  in  Canada. 


Prehistoric  Apartment  Houses 

to  Receive  Federal  Protection 


The  earliest  American  apartment 
houses,  as  represented  by  the  ruins  of 
community  houses  and  cliff  dwellings  of 
Indian  origin  in  national  forests  of  the 
Southwest,  will  be  protected  from  fur- 
ther vandalism,  according  to  the  Forest 
Service,  which  recently  invoked  the  law 
to  protect  an  ancient  building  in  one  of 
the  national  forests.  While  taking  meas- 
ures to  preserve  and  protect  these  ruins, 
as  well  as  natural  phenomena  of  inter- 
est, the  Forest  Service  encourages  the 
public  to  visit  and  study  them. 

Some  of  the  ancient  houses  in  the 
southwestern  national  forests  have  been 
designated  as  national  monuments.  Cas- 
ual delvers  after  relics  or  souvenirs  have 
now  and  again  destroyed  fragments  of 
no  value  to  themselves,  but  of  great  in- 
terest to  scientists  and  historians,  who 
would  reconstruct  the  times  of  the  an- 
cient builders  and  wring  from  relics  of 
their  civilization  facts  of  climate,  agri- 
culture, and  arts  for  the  benefit  of  pres- 
ent and  future  generations.  Competent 
scientists  and  archaeologists  may  get  per- 
mits from  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
to  study  ruins  located  within  the  na- 
tional forests. 

Occasionally  visitors  seem  unaware 
that  it  is  unlawful  to  deface  historic  ob- 
jects or  dig  into  ruins  on  Government 
lands.  But  the  American  antiquities  act 
of  June  8,  1906,  provides  a  $500  fine  and 
imprisonment,  or  both,  for  any  person  who 
shall  without  permission  "  appropriate, 
excavate,  injure,  or  destroy  any  historic 
or  prehistoric  ruin  or  monument,  or  any 
object  of  antiquity,  situated  on  land 
owned  or  controlled  by  the  United 
States." 

The  Forest  Service  administers  16  na- 
tional monuments — areas  reserved  for 
the  public  because  of  their  historic  or 
scientific  interest.  Gila  Cliff  Dwellings 
and  Bandelier  Monuments  in  New  Mex- 
ico and  the  Tonto  and  Walnut  Canyon 
Monuments  in  Arizona  contain  ancient 
cliff  dwellings.  Old  Kassan  National 
Monument  in  Alaska  is  an  abandoned 
Indian  village  containing  many  remark- 
able totem  poles. 

Modoc  Lava  Beds  in  California,  remi- 
niscent of  the  Modoc  Indian  war  of 
1873 — the  last  great  Indian  war  in  Cali- 
fornia— -Wheeler  National  Monument  in 
Colorado,  and  Sunset  Crater  in  Arizona, 
are  notable  for  unique  volcanic  forma- 
tions. 

Jewel  Cave  in  South  Dakota,  Oregon 
Caves  in  Oregon,  Timpanogos  Cave  in 
Utah,  and  Lehman  Caves  in  Nevada  all 
have  remarkable  caverns  and  formations 
of  interest  to  the  visitor. 

Mount  Olympus  National  Monument 
in  Washington  is  famed  for  its  glaciers, 
forests,  and  herds  of  elk.  Devil's  Post- 
pile  in  California  and  Chiricahua  Monu- 
ment in  Arizona  have  unusual  natural 
rock  formations. 


Cotton    Reduction    Urged 

The  Farm  Board,  on  August  12,  sent 
to  the  Governors  of  Alabama,  Arizona, 
Arkansas,  California,  Florida,  Georgia, 
Louisiana,  Mississippi,  New  Mexico, 
North  Carolina,  Oklahoma,  South  Caro- 
lina, Tennessee,  and  Texas  the  following 
telegram : 

"  Government  cotton  report  of  15,584,- 
000  bales  if  realized  provides  total  crop 
and  carry-over  supply  of  American  cot- 
ton of  more  than  24,500,000  bales  against 
probable  world  consumption  of  American 
cotton  this  fiscal  year  of  13,000,000  or 
possibly  14,000,000  bales,  leaving  prob- 
able carry-over  one  year  hence  of 
around  11,000,000  bales.  This  condition 
occurs  in  spite  of  10  per  cent  reduction 
in  acreage  last  spring.  It  has  already 
resulted  in  drastic  declines  in  cotton 
prices,  which  if  allowed  to  continue  may 
bring  direct  disaster  to  cotton-producing 
States  and  indirect  distress  to  the  Na- 
tion. Through  serious  world  depression 
of  last  two  years  Federal  Farm  Board 
has  steadfastly  attempted  to  protect 
cotton  farmers  and  all  who  deal  with 
them  from  price  declines  such  as  have 
affected  all  industries,  first,  by  16-cent 
loans  to  cotton  cooperatives;  second,  by 
removal  from  market  by  cotton  stabiliza- 
tion corporation  of  1,300,000  bales  ;  third, 
by  90  per  cent  loans  to  cooperatives  last 
year.  These  efforts  had  some  measure 
of  success,  but  have  been  outweighed  by 
continual  excess  production  and  continu- 
ally increasing  surplus.  Board  believes 
that  time  has  now  come  when  cotton 
producers  themselves  must  be  called 
upon  for  immediate  and  drastic  action. 
Agricultural  marketing  act,  section  1, 
paragraph  4,  directs  board  to  aid  '  in  pre- 
venting and  controlling  surpluses  and  in 
orderly  marketing  and  distribution  so 
as  to  prevent  such  surpluses  from  caus- 
ing undue  or  excess  fluctuations  or  de- 
pressions in  price  for  the  commodity.' 
Section  5,  paragraph  4,  '  The  board  is 
authorized  and  directed  to  investigate 
conditions  of  overproduction  of  agricul- 
tural commodities  and  advise  as  to  the 
prevention  of  such  overproduction.'  In 
line  with  above  mandate  from  Congress 
and  in  view  existing  situation,  board 
suggests  that  you  immediately  mobilize 
every  interested  and  available  agency  in 
your  State,  including  fanners,  bankers, 
merchants,  landowners,  and  all  agricul- 
tural educational  forces,  to  induce  im- 
mediate plowing  under  of  every  third 
row  of  cotton  now  growing.  Without 
question  at  present  low  prices  there  will 
be  considerable  abandonment  late  in  the 
season,  but  this  will  not  improve  prices 
during  heavy  marketing.  Problem  to  be 
solved  is  to  secure  abandonment  in  an 
organized  and  orderly  fashion  which  will 
give  farmers  a  better  return  on  the  re- 
mainder. Board  is  convinced  that  such 
organized  reduction  immediately  done 
will  be  more  than  repaid  by  increased 
price  received  by  growers  on  this  and 
future  crops  entirely  aside  from  savings 
by  reason  of  no  picking  and  ginning  costs 
on  that  part  of  crop  plowed  under. 
Board  recognizes  that  this  suggestion 
calls  for  drastic  remedy  for  serious 
emergency    but    commends    to    you    the 


thought  that  major  operation  of  this 
kind  rather  than  attempts  at  lesser  meas- 
ures is  now  needed.  Board  earnestly 
hopes  this  proposal,  which  is  being  sent 
governors  of  all  cotton-producing  States, 
will  be  approved  by  you  and  the  people 
of  the  South  and  that  necessary  steps 
will  be  immediately  taken  to  put  it  into 
effect  on  basis  which  will  begin  reduc- 
tion throughout  South  not  later  than 
September  1  and  complete  program  not 
later  than  September  15.  If  the  10  larg- 
est cotton-producing  States  accept  and 
carry  out  this  program,  this  board  will 
do  all  in  its  power  to  support  the  pro- 
gram and  will  pledge  itself  to  permit  no 
sales  by  the  cotton  stabilization  corpora- 
tion of  its  present  holdings  before  July 
31,  1932,  and  will  urge  upon  the  cotton 
cooperatives  financed  by  the  board  the 
desirability  of  similar  action  by  them 
on  their  stocks  of  1930  cotton  now  held. 
This  program,  if  fully  carried  out  by 
southern  farmers,  as  well  as  by  our- 
selves, will  mean  reduction  of  total  supply 
by  at  least  4,000,000  bales  and  withhold- 
ing from  this  year's  market  of  3,000,000 
bales  more.  You  will  appreciate  neces- 
sity for  very  prompt  action  if  this  plan 
is  to  effectively  benefit  farmers  this  fall 
and  you  are  therefore  urged  to  imme- 
diately advise  us  your  attitude  toward 
cooperation  on  it.  Board  will  promptly 
convey  to  you  reactions  from  other 
States  as  received." 

German    Offer    on    Cotton 

The  Farm  Board  on  August  7  trans- 
mitted to  the  State  Department  the  fol- 
lowing answer  to  the  proposal  received 
from  the  German  Government  on  Au- 
gust 6 : 

"  The  Farm  Board  has  given  careful 
consideration  to  the  German  offer  to  pur- 
chase cotton.  The  board  is  desirous  of 
facilitating  assistance  to  Germany  and 
to  the  American  cotton  producer  by  ex- 
panding his  immediate  markets.  Many 
conditions  of  the  German  offer  are  be- 
yond the  ability  of  the  board  to  comply 
with.  It  is  therefore  unable  to  accept 
the  offer  under  the  present  proposed 
terms. 

"  In  addition  to  other  difficulties,  the 
original  suggestion  of  Ambassador  Sack- 
ett  five  weeks  ago  provided  for  a  mini- 
mum price  which  would  have  contributed 
materially  to  stabilizing  the  price  of  cot- 
ton and  would  have  made  it  possible  for 
the  board  to  offer  participation  to  the 
holders  of  new  crop  cotton.  The  fall  in 
price  since  that  time,  due  in  part  to  the 
situation  in  central  Europe,  has  neces- 
sarily led  to  the  elimination  by  the  Ger- 
man Government  of  that  feature  of  its 
offer. 

"  However,  a  new  possibility  has  arisen 
in  this  whole  question,  which  offers  an 
alternative  course.  The  purpose  of  the 
discussion  has  been  in  effect  to  assist  the 
Germans  in  securing  the  foreign  ex- 
change necessary  to  provide  immediate 
supplies.  The  effort  now  being  made  by 
the  Treasury  Department  to  expedite 
payment  to  German  nationals  under 
awards  of  the  arbiter  of  certain  German 
claims,  if  successful,  would  place  the 
German  bank  in  possession  of  an  even 
larger  amount  of  dollar  exchange  than 
the  volume  of  this  proposed  transaction 
in  cotton  and  would  enable  German  busi- 
ness to  make  its  purchases  directly  from 
the  producers  and  the  trade  in  the  nor- 
mal way." 
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HARRY  H.  WALTERS 


Harry  H.  Walters,  assistant  to  J.  O.  Clarke, 
chief  of  the  central  district  of  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration,  died  suddenly,  in  Chi- 
cago. 111.,  on  August  12.  Mr.  Walters  entered 
the  department  in  1903  as  a  clerk  in  the 
Bureau  of  Chemistry-  He  was  promoted  to 
the  position  of  chief  clerk  of  the  bureau  in 
Washington  and  in  1917  was  appointed  chief 
of  the  Minneapolis  station.  Mr.  Walters  was 
given  the  assignment  as  assistant  to  the  chief 
of  the  central  district  in  1920. 


B.  A.  E.  WORKER  DROWNED 

Parlay  P.  Cardon,  junior  cotton  technolo- 
gist, office  of  the  division  of  cotton  marketing, 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,  was  drowned 
on  August  5.  while  swimming  in  the  Potomac 
River  near  Washington.  It  is  believed  he 
suffered  from  an  attack  of  cramps.  Mr.  Car- 
don was  appointed  to  the  bureau  on  June  1, 
coming  from  the  experiment  station  of  the 
University   of  Arizona. 


NEWS    OF    EXTENSION    PERSONNEL 

Arkansas. — Mrs.  D.  R.  Hamilton,  home- 
demonstration  agent  in  Boone  County,  and 
C.  E.  Born,  extension  statistician,  have  re- 
signed. Trannye  Odom.  formerly  home-demon- 
stration agent  in  Cleburne  and  Searcy  Coun- 
ties, has  been  transferred  to  Independence 
Countv.  Ola  Walton,  assistant  home-demon- 
stration agent  in  Logan  County,  succeeds  Miss 
Odom  in  Cleburne  and  Searcy  Counties.  Mary 
Earle  has  been  appointed  assistant  home- 
demonstration  asent  in  Lincoln  and  Drew 
Counties,  and  Wilma  Scott  in  Union  County. 
The  following  new  assistant  county  agents 
have  been  appointed  :  Ben  E.  Rice  in  Nevada 
and  Columbia  Counties ;  Leo  D.  Wylie  in  White 
and  Jackson  Counties  ;  E.  H.  Burns  in  Brad- 
lev  and  Dallas  Counties.  Wilma  Scott,  of 
Berryville.  a  former  4-H  Club  member,  has 
been  appointed  assistant  home  agent  in  Union 
County. 

Florida. — W.  L.  Watson,  county  agent  of 
Duval  County  for  the  past  17  years,  who  was 
associated  with  Dr.  Seaman  A.  Knapp  in  the 
earlv  development  of  the  work,  resigned  July 
1.  Mr.  Watson  hecame  farm  agent  in  West 
Carroll  Parish.  La.,  in  1909.  then  spent  a 
year  in  East  Baton  Rouge  Parish,  and  later 
went  to  Florida  as  assistant  State  agent. 
A.  S.  Meharg.  who  was  developing  the  work  in 


Florida,  was  in  poor  health  and  Mr.  Watson 
was  later  made  acting  State  agent.  In  1914, 
he  became  county  agent  in  Duval  County, 
holding  this  position  until  his  resignation. 

Indiana. — E.  W.  Baker  has  been  appointed 
county  agent  in  Putnam  County,  succeeding 
F.  W.  Miller,  resigned.  S.  B.  Scott,  formerly 
county  agent  in  Crawford  County,  succeeds  R. 
L.   Skelton  in  Johnson  County. 

Louisiana, — Maybelle  Hill  has  been  ap- 
pointed home  agent  in  Franklin  Parish,  suc- 
ceeding Mrs.  Martha  Green,  resigned.  Ellie 
Walsworth  has  been  appointed  home  agent 
in  Tensas-Concordia  Parishes,  succeeding 
Myrtle  Smith,  resigned.  H.  W.  Fristoe  has 
been  appointed  county  agent  of  Jefferson 
County.  Mrs.  E.  O.  Stafford  has  resumed  her 
duties  as  home  agent  in  Jeff  Davis  Parish 
after  a  leave  of  absence.  Eloise  Adams  has 
been  appointed  home-demonstration  agent  in 
Richland  Parish,  Josephine  Houck  in  Union 
Parish,  and  Myrtle  Dessens  in  East  Carroll 
Parish. 

Minnesota. — Robley  D.  Evans,  a  graduate 
of  the  Minnesota  College  of  Agriculture,  has 
been  appointed  assistant  county  agent  in  Kitt- 
son County.  Lyle  M.  Abrahamson,  a  graduate 
of  the  Iowa  State  College,  has  been  appointed 
assistant  county  agent  in  Jackson  County. 

North  Carolina. — N.  C.  Shiver,  formerly 
county  agent  in  Chatham  County,  has  been 
appointed  county  agent  in  Alamance  County, 
to  succeed  Kerr  Scott,  resigned.  H.  M.  Sin- 
gletary.  formerly  assistant  county  agent  in 
Alamance  County,  has  been  transferred  to 
Chatham  County'  H.  D.  Sutton  has  been  ap- 
pointed county  agent  in  Caldwell  County  to 
succeed  P.  M.  Hendricks,  who  went  to  David- 
son. D.  M.  Paul  has  been  appointed  assistant 
county  agent  in  Granville.  J.  G.  Blake  has 
been  appointed  assistant  county  agent  in 
Beaufort  County. 

Texas. — E.  R.  Eudaly,  former  extension 
swine  specialist,  has  been  appointed  special 
agent  to  work  in  drought-area  counties  having 
no  county  agents.  Loiena  Dry  has  been  ap- 
pointed home  agent  in  San  Saba  County,  with 
headquarters  at  San  Saba,  to  succeed  Eliza- 
beth West,  resigned.  Miss  Dry  has  a  B.  S. 
degree  from  the  College  of  Industrial  Arts, 
Denton.  Tex.  Frances  Cheatham  has  been 
appointed  home  agent  of  Stephens  County, 
with  headquarters  at  Breckenridge,  to  take 
the  place  of  Viola  McKenzie.  who  has  been 
granted  a  leave  of  absence  to  attend  school.  Miss 
Cheatham  has  a  B.  S.  degree  from  North  Texas 
State  Teachers'  College.  Mattie  Phenix  has 
been  appointed  for  special  food  work  in  Morris, 
Upshur,  and  Wood  Counties,  with  headquar- 
ters at  Gilmer.  Miss  Phenix  has  a  B.  S. 
degree  from  the  College  of  Industrial  Arts. 
W.  H.  Washington  has  been  transferred  to 
Cherokee  County,  with  headquarters  at  Rusk. 
Kittie  Sue  Harrison  has  been  appointed  home 
agent  in  Menard  County,  with  headquarters 
at  Menard.  Miss  Harrison  has  a  B.  S.  degree 
from  the  College  of  Industrial  Arts.  Lorene 
Stevens  has  been  appointed  home  agent  of 
Hopkins  County,  with  headquarters  at  Sulphur 
Springs.  Miss  Stevens  has  a  B.  S.  degree 
from  the  Sam  Houston  State  Teachers'  College. 
W.  L.  Knapp  has  been  transferred  from  Cher- 
okee County  to  San  Augustine  County,  with 
headquarters  at  San  Augustine.  Nell  Newport 
has  been  appointed  home  agent  of  Motley 
County,  wth  headquarters  at  Matador.  Miss 
Newport  is  a  graduate  of  Northeastern  Okla- 
homa Junior  College,  Miami.  Okla.  D.  R.  Car- 
penter has  been  appointed  county  agent  of 
Walker  County,  with  headquarters  at  Hunts- 
ville.  Helen  Cowan  has  been  appointed  home 
agent  of  Childress  County,  with  headquarters 
at  Childress.  Miss  Cowan  has  a  B.  A.  degree 
from  the  College  of  Industrial  Arts.  Johnnie 
Reed  has  been  appointed  home  agent  of  Kent 
County,  with  headquarters  at  Clairemont. 
Miss  Reed  received  her  B.  S.  degree  from  the 
College  of  Industrial  Arts.  Velma  Heald  has 
been  appointed  home  agent  of  Fisher  County. 
with  headquarters  at  Roby,  to  succeed  Minnie 
Lee  Melton,  resigned.  Miss  Heald  has  a  B.  S. 
degree  from  the  College  of  Industrial  Arts. 
Sue  Bonner  has  been  appointed  home  agent 
of  Jones  County,  with  headquarters  at  Anson. 
Miss  Bonner  has  a  B.  S.  degree  from  the 
North  Texas  State  Teachers'  College.  Alpha 
E.  Lynn,  home  agent  of  Jack  County,  has  been 
granted  a  leave  of  absence  to  attend  school. 
Virginia  King,  who  has  an  A.  B.  degree  from 
Baylor  University  and  a  B.  S.  degree  from  the 
College  of  Industrial  Arts,  succeeds  Miss  Lynn. 

Virginia. — Elizabeth  Farrar,  former  home 
demonstration  agent  in  Frederick  and  Clark 
Counties,  has  been  appointed  agent  for  Fred- 
erick County  with  headquarters  at  Win- 
chester. Virginia  Swink.  who  has  been  doing 
development  work  in  Louisa  and  Fluvanna 
Counties,  has  been  appointed  home  agent  of 
Fluvanna  County.  Anna  Kpyser  has  been  ap- 
po;nted  home  agent  for  Louisa  County.  Nora 
Miller,  a  former  agent  from  North  Carolina, 
has  been  appointed  home  agent  of  Wise 
County.     Winnie    Wilson    has    been    appointed 
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FEDERAL    COORDINATING    SERVICE 
Area  Coordinators 

Circular  Letter  3,  rev.  August  6,  1931. — 
There  are  listed  below  the  names  and  ad- 
dresses of  the  area  coordinators,  together 
with  an  outline  of  the  territorial  limits  of 
the  nine  coordinating  areas. 

First  area:  Commander  Harold  M.  Bemis, 
United  States  Navy,  403  Customhouse,  Bos- 
ton. Mass.  ;  phone,  Congress  6200,  line  127. 
Maine,  New  Hampshire,"  Vermont,  Massachu- 
setts, Rhode  Island,   and  Connecticut. 

Second  area:  Commander  A.  W.  Sears, 
United  States  Navy,  726  Customhouse.  New 
York,  N.  T.  ;  phone.  Whitehall  4300.  New 
York,  northern  New  Jersey,  including  the 
counties  of  Mercer,  Monmouth,  and  all  coun- 
ties  north  thereof;   and  Porto   Rico. 

Third  area:  Col.  F.  G.  Knabenshue.  United 
States  Army,  Customhouse,  Philadelphia,  Pa. ; 
phone.  Lombard  7220.  Pennsylvania.  Mary- 
land, West  Virginia,  Virginia.  Delaware, 
North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  and  southern 
New  Jersey,  including  the  counties  of  Burling- 
ton. Ocean,  and  all  counties  south  thereof. 

Fourth  area:  Maj.  John  Dixon.  United 
States  Marine  Corps,  323  Post  Office  Building, 
New  Orleans.   La.     Arkansas,   Tennessee,  Mis- 


Fifth  area:  Col.  M.  M.  Keck.  United  States 
Army.  577  Federal  Building.  Chicago.  ILL  ;' 
phone.  Harrison  4700,  line  20.  Ohio,  Indi- 
ana, Kentucky,  Michigan,  Illinois,  and  Wis- 
consin. 

Sixth  area:  Col.  H.  S.  Kerrick,  United 
States  Army.  1102  Federal  Reserve  Bank 
Building,  Kansas  City,  Mo. ;  phone,  Main 
6950,  line  102.  North  Dakota.  South  Da- 
kota, Nebraska,  Kansas,  Minnesota.  Iowa,  and 
Missouri. 

Seventh  area:  Capt.  C.  P.  Nelson,  United 
States  Navy.  227  Federal  Building.  Seattle, 
Wash.  Washington,  Oregon,  Montana.  Idaho, 
Wyoming,  and  the  Territorv  of  Alaska. 

Eighth  area:  CoL  T.  A.  Pearce,  United 
States  Army,  care  of  Hq.  VIII  Corps  Area, 
Fort  Sam  Houston.  Tex.  Colorado.  New  Mex- 
ico,  Oklahoma,  and  Texas. 

Xinth  area:  Capt.  W.  C.  Asserson.  United 
States  Navy.  433  Customhouse,  San  Francisco, 
Calif.  Nevada.  California,  Utah,  Arizona,  and 
the  Territory  of  Hawaii. 


home  agent  for  Lee  County.  Miss  Wilson  re- 
ceived her  M.  S.  degree  from  Peabody  College. 
Penelope  Morgan  will  succeed  Harriet  Cocke, 
home  agent  of  Loudoun  County,  who  resigned. 
Miss  Morgan  is  a  graduate  of  Harrisonburg, 
with  an  M.  S.  degree  from  Columbia  Univer- 
sity. Mary  Chilton  Ryburn  has  been  ap- 
pointed home  agent  of  Goochland  County  to 
succeed  Eliza  Copenhaven  who  resigned  to  be 
married.  Miss  Ryburn  is  a  graduate  of  Pea- 
body  College.  Marian  Lawrence,  formerly 
home  agent  in  Accomac  County,  has  been 
transferred  to  Henrico  County  with  head- 
quarters at  Richmond.  Katye  Patridge, 
formerly  assistant  home  agent  in  Chesterfield, 
has  been  appointed  agent  in  Accomac  County. 


HOUMA  U.  S.  D.  A.  CLUB  MEETS 

At  the  June  meeting  of  the  Houma  U.  S. 
D.  A.  Club,  which  was  held  at  the  United 
States  sugar  plant  field  station,  Randolph 
Bazet  spoke  on  The  Shell  Heaps  of  Terre- 
bonne Parish.  At  the  July  meeting  Eaton  M. 
Summers,  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry, 
read  a  paper  oh  Virus  Diseases.  The  meet- 
ings were  attended  by  the  staff  of  the  sugar 
experiment  station  and  by  sugar  planters  in 
the  vicinity  of  Houma. 


Economic  conditions  in  the  West  Indies 
were  described  by  Dr.  W.  W.  Skinner,  of  the 
Bureau  of  Chemistry  and  Soils,  who  was  the 
guest  speaker  at  a  luncheon  given  recently  by 
the  Lions  Club  of  Washington,  at  the  May- 
flower Hotel.  While  stressing  the  seriousness 
of  the  situation  in  the  Virgin  Islands  es- 
pecially. Doctor  Skinner  expressed  the  belief 
that  well  directed  efforts  toward  diversifying 
agriculture,  the  utilization  of  the  fish  in  the 
witters  surrounding  the  islands,  the  introduc- 
tion of  soybeans,  and  the  cultivation  of  cer- 
tain plant's  for  insecticidal  purposes  should 
make  the  islanders  self-supporting. 
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NOON  NETWORK  PROGRAMS 


Schedule  of  Speakers  and  Their  Sub- 
jects and  Dates  for  the  Broadcast  Week 
Beginning    Monday,    September    7. 


Network  radio  programs  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  Federal  Farm  Board  are 
broadcast  through  National  Broadcasting  Co. 
Stations  at  3  2. 55  to  1.10  p.  m.  eastern  stand- 
ard time;  12.15  to  1  p.  m.,  Pacific  standard 
time. 

Monday,  September  7 

National  Farm  and  Home  Hour 

No    Department   of   Agriculture    program. 

Western  Farm  and  Home  Hour 

Bringing  Forestry  Problems  to  the  Public. — 
Prepared  by  Frank  C.  W.  Pooler,  regional 
forester,  region  3,  for  delivery  by  R.  H.  Lamb, 
western  program  director. 

Tuesday,    September    8 

National   Farm   and  Home  Hour 

The  Garden  Calendar. — W.  R.  Beattie,  Hor- 
ticulturist. 

Summary,  Cotton  Crop  Report. — D.  C.  Mc- 
Candliss,  member,  Federal  Crop  Reporting 
Board. 

The  Fall  Grains  Outlook. — Dr.  O.  C.  Stine, 
agricultural   economist. 

Western  Farm  and  Home  Hour 

The  Egg  and  Poultry  Markets  Situation. — 
Dr.  Howard  D.  Hilton,  dairy  and  poultry 
products    Federal-State    supervising    inspector. 

The  Week  with  the  Farm  Board. — R.  H. 
Lamb. 

The  Grain  Market  Situation. — Frank  L. 
Lyons,  associate  marketing  specialist. 

Wednesday,   September   9 

National  Farm   and  Home   Hour 

No  Department  of  Agriculture  program. 

Western  Farm  and  Home  Hour 

Beef  Cattle  Outlook. — W.  E.  Schneider, 
associate  marketing  specialist. 

With   Western   Farmers. — R.   H.   Lamb. 

New  Information  on  Baking  Pears. — Pre- 
pared by  Agnes  M.  Eohlshorn,  for  delivery  by 
Jean  Stewart,  home  economist. 

Thursday,    September   10 

National  Farm   and  Home   Hour 

The  Household  Calendar. — Rowena  Schmidt 
Carpenter,  home  economist. 

On  Fruits  and  Vegetables  Markets. — -W.  A. 
Sherman,  agricultural  economist. 

Western  Farm  and  Home  Hour 

Grades  of  Rice. — R.  M.  Gehl,  associate 
marketing    specialist. 

With  Western  Farmers. — R.  H.  Lamb. 

Current  Features  in  Food  and  Drug  Con- 
trol.— Perry  B.  Clark,  associate  chemist,  west- 
ern district,  Food  and  Drag  Administration. 

Friday,  September  11 

National   Farm   and   Home   Hour 

Summary,  September  Crop  Report. — W.  F. 
Callander,  chairman,  J.  A.  Becker,  and  Paul 
Koenig,  Federal  Crop  Reporting  Board. 

Western  Farm  and  Home  Hour 

On  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Markets. — Carl  J. 
Hansen,  associate  marketing  specialist. 

With  Western  Farmers. — R.  H.  Lamb. 

The  Market  Basket. — Jean  Stewart,  home 
economist. 

National  Farm  and  Home  Hour  Stations 

WJZ,  New  York  ;  WJR,  Detroit ;  KWK,  St. 
Louis  ;  KSTP,  St.  Paul ;  WRVA,  Richmond  ; 
KPRC,  Houston  ;  WJAX,  Jacksonville  ;  WHAS, 
Louisville  ;  WMC,  Memphis  ;  WJDX,  Jackson  ; 
KVOO,  Tulsa ;  WKY,  Oklahoma  City ;  WRC, 
Washington  ;  WDAF,  Kansas  City ;  WBZ, 
Springfield ;  WBZA,  Boston ;  WHAM,  Roch- 
ester ;  KYW,  Chicago ;  WREN,  Lawrence ; 
WEBC,  Superior-Duluth  ;  WIOD,  Miami 
Beach ;  WSM,  Nashville ;  WSB,  Atlanta ; 
WSMB,  New  Orleans ;  WOAI,  San  Antonio ; 
WOW,  Omaha  ;  KDKA,  Pittsburgh ;  WAPI, 
Birmingham ;    KTHS,    Hot    Springs ;    KFAB, 


Lincoln  ;  WLW,  Cincinnati ;  WPTF,  Raleigh  ; 
WBAL,  Baltimore  ;  WHO,  Des  Moines  ;  WOC, 
Da\  import ;  KOA,  Denver  ;  WFLA,  Clearwater  ; 
WSUN,  St.  Petersburg ;  WGAR,  Cleveland ; 
WDAY,  Fargo ;  KFYR,  Bismarck ;  WIBA, 
Madison. 

Western  Farm  and  Home  Hour  Stations 

KGO,  Oakland;  KGW,  Portland;  KOMO, 
Seattle  ;  KHQ,  Spokane ;  KECA,  Los  Angeles ; 
KSL,  Salt  Lake  City  ;  KFSD,  San  Diego,  and 
KTAR,   Phoenix. 

Western  Farm  and  Home  Hour  stations  and 
WTM.T,  Milwaukee,  KFI,  Los  Angeles  and 
KPO,  San  Francisco,  broadcast  National  Farm 
and  Home  Hour  on  Saturdays. 


First  Federal  Woman  Forester 
Marries  Fellow  Junior  Forester 


The  marriage  of  two  junior  foresters — 
Margaret  Stoughton,  the  first  woman  to 
hold  an  appointment  as  a  forester  in  the 
Forest  Service,  and  Charles  Abell,  a 
junior  forester — was  recently  announced. 
Both  were  stationed  at  the  Appalachian 
Forest  Experiment  Station.  "Although 
junior  foresters  have  worked  together 
under  all  sorts  of  conditions,  this  is  the 
first  time  two  have  been  married  to  each 
other,"  says  the  Forest  Service. 


Forest  Products  Laboratory  to 

Give  Three  Courses  This  Fall 


Courses  in  boxing  and  crating,  gluing  of 
wood,  and  kiln  drying  of  lumber  will  be  given 
at  the  Forest  Products  Laboratory  of  the 
Forest  Service,  Madison,  Wis.,  this  fall.  Ap- 
plications for  enrollment  will  be  accepted  in 
the  order  of  receipt  until  the  attendance 
limit  set  for  each  course  is  reached. 

Boxing  and  Crating. — For  heads  of  ship- 
ping departments,  or  other  executives  of 
manufacturing  firms,  and  for  box  manufac- 
turers. Fee,  $100.  Attendance  limit,  20. 
September  21-26. 

Includes  tests  to  show  advantages  and  limi- 
tations of  different  styles  of  nailed  wooden 
boxes,  of  wire-bound  boxes,  and  of  fiber 
boxes ;  tests  to  show  the  importance  of 
adequate  nailing,  effect  of  varying  number 
of  pieces  in  sides,  top,  bottom,  and  ends,  ad- 
vantages of  hardwood  ends  and  cleats,  effect 
of  using  green  lumber,  and  advantages  of 
metal  strapping;  tests  of  crates  to  show  best 
types  of  construction  for  various  loads.  A 
new  feature  of  the  course  will  be  the  lec- 
tures and  discussions  of  transportation  haz- 
ards of  handling,  and  of  car  movement,  pre- 
senting the  results  of  the  laboratory's  2-year 
study   of  this  important   matter. 

Gluing  of  Wood. — For  executives,  fore- 
men, and  others  in  shop  or  factory  where 
any  kind  of  glued  wood  product  is  manufac- 
tured ;  and  for  those  making  or  selecting  glue 
and  gluing  equipment.  Fee,  100.  Attendance 
limit,   16.      September  21-26. 

Includes  methods  of  manufacture,  charac- 
teristics, and  advantages  of  animal,  casein, 
v.'u  Viable,  vegetable,  vegetable-protein,  and 
blood  albumin  glues ;  gluing  methods  for  vari- 
ous commercial  woods ;  preparation  of  the 
wood  for  gluing ;  proper  pressure,  tempera- 
ture, and  assembly  time ;  defects  common  in 
gluing  and  methods  of  preventing  them  ;  ply- 
wood and  laminated  construction ;  moisture 
resistant  coatings  ;  seasoning  of  lumber  ;  lab- 
oratory demonstrations  in  mixing  different 
kinds  of  glues,  and  in  making  and  testing 
glued  joints. 

Kiln  Drying  op  Lumber. — For  factory  and 
sawmill  executives,  foremen,  kiln  engineers 
and  operators,  or  anyone  engaged  in  the  ar- 
tificial seasoning  of  wood.  Fee,  $150.  At- 
tendance limit,    18.      September   28-October  9. 

Includes  design,  construction,  and  equip- 
ment of  the  various  types  of  kilns  used  to 
dry  different  commercial  woods ;  characteris- 
tics of  different  species  as  related  to  proper 
methods  of  drying ;  drying  schedules ;  com- 
mon defects  in  kiln  drying  and  how  to  pre- 
vent them ;  moisture  content  of  wood,  and 
its  relation  to  relative  humidity  of  the  atmos- 
phere ;  testing  commercial  kilns ;  remodeling, 
etc.  Kiln  runs  are  made  during  the  course, 
and  each  student  is  required  to  keep  a  com- 
plete record  of  the  load,  including  daily  mois- 
ture determinations,  tests  for  casehardening, 
conditioning  treatments,  etc. 


PRINCIPAL  LIBRARY  ACCESSIONS 


Agriculture,   Crops,   Soils 

China.  Geological  survey.  Soil  bulletin, 
No.  1-2 ;  December,  1930-March,  1931. 
Shanghai,   1930-31. 

CONGRES   INTERNATIONAL   r/AGRICULTURE.      15th, 

Prague,  1931.     Stance  solennelle  de  cloture. 

Praha,  1931. 
Michotte,    Felicien.      Agaves    et   fourcroyas, 

culture  et  exploitation.     Ed.   3.     Paris,   So- 

ci6te  d'editions  geographiques,  maritimes  et 

coloniales,   1931. 
Thann.      Die   entwicklung   und   der   derzeitige 

stand    der    landwirtschaft    im    Donaumoos. 

Munchen,  Gerber  [192-?] 

Dairying,   Poultry 

Cremona.  Istttuto  sperimentale  agrario 
cremonese.  Quaranta  quintali  di  latte  per 
anno  e  per  vacca.     Cremona,  1927. 

International  association  op  milk  dealers. 
Simplified  accounting  manual  for  milk  deal- 
ers.     Chicago,    1931. 

International  association  op  milk  dealers. 
CoMMrrTEE  on  laboratory  methods.  Ab- 
stracts of  literature  on  the  production, 
processing,  and  distribution  of  fresh  milk, 
v.  1,  1931,  Chicago,   1931. 

Walker-Tisdale,  C.  W.,  and  others.  The 
practice  of  soft  cheese-making.  Ed.  5. 
London,  Allen  &  TJnwin,  1930. 

World's  poultry  congress  and  exhibition. 
4th,  London,  1930.  Report  of  proceedings. 
London,   1931. 

Cotton,  Textiles 

Great     Britain.     Cotton     mission.     Report. 

London,   1931. 
Indian     cotton    facts.     Cotton    dept.,     Toyo 

Menka    Kaisha,    ltd.,     lOth-llth,     1929-30. 

Bombay,  1929-30. 
Textile  institute,  Manchester,  Eng.     A  21 

years'    chronology    of    textiles,    1910-1931. 

Manchester,  1931. 

Economies,   Statistics 

American  cotton  cooperative  association, 
New  Orleans.  Community  prosperity 
largely  dependent  on  banker-farmer  partner- 
ship.     New  Orleans,   La.,   1930. 

Bern  (Canton)  statistisches  bureau.  Les 
resultats  principaux  du  recensement  federal 
de  la  population  dans  le  canton  de  Berne 
du  ler  decembre,  1930.  Berne,  1931. 
(Mitteilungen  des  Statistischen  bureaus  des 
kantons  Bern.     Neue  folge  No.  7a.) 

Copeland,  M.  T.  Problems  in  marketing. 
Ed.  4.     New  York,  McGraw-Hill,  1931. 

International  chamber  op  commerce. 
American  section.  Employment  regulari- 
zation  in  the  United  States  of  America. 
Washington,  D.  C,  1931. 

International  institute  of  agriculture. 
L'organisation  scientifique  du  travail  agri- 
cole  en  Europe.     Rome,  1931. 

Mexico.  Departmento  de  la  estadistica 
nacional.  Direccion  general  de  los  cen- 
sos.  Datos  preliminares,  sujetos  a  rectifica- 
cion,  del  censo  general  de  habitantes  de 
1930,  por  municipios.     Mexico,  1930. 

Ohio.  Taxation  committee.  Committee  on 
research.  A  study  of  the  proportion  of  the 
tax  duplicate  represented  by  intangible 
property  in  various  taxing  districts  of  Ohio, 

1929.  Columbus,   Ohio,   1931. 

Russell  Sage  Foundation,  New  York.  Li- 
brary. Unemployment.  Selected  list  of 
references   to    recent   material.     New   York, 

1930.  (Bulletin,  No.   104.) 

Stevens,  G.  R.  An  economic  and  social  sur- 
vey of  Roanoke  county.  Charlottesville, 
University  of  Virginia,  1930.  (University 
of  Virginia  record.  Extension  series.  Vol. 
XV,  No.  1.     July,  1930.) 

Union  of  Socialist  Soviet  Republics. 
Kolkho  ztse  n  tre.  Nau  chno-i  s  s  ledo  vatel'- 
skii  kolkhoznyi  instttut.  Kolkhoznoe 
dvizhenie  na  novom  pod'eme.  Moskva, 
1931. 

Vaile,  R.  S.  The  small  city  and  town.  Min- 
neapolis, University  of  Minnesota  press, 
1930. 

Wender,  Herbert.  Southern  commercial  con- 
ventions, 1837-1859.  Baltimore,  Johns 
Hopkins  Press,  1930.  (Johns  Hopkins  uni- 
versity studies  in  historical  and  political 
science,  ser.  48,  No.  4.) 

Engineering,  Roads,  Machinery 

California.  Golden  Gate  bridge  and  high- 
way district.  Report  of  the  chief  engi- 
neer,    v.  1.  San  Francisco,  1930. 
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Congres  de  l'bau  en  ceau,  Marseille,  1930. 
Congres  de  l'ean  en  Crau  .  .  .  comptes  ren- 
dus  .  .  .  Paris,  1930. 

Great  Britain.  Ministry  of  transport. 
The  highway  code.     London,  1931. 

International  Harvester  Company  of  Amer- 
ica (incorporated).  Centennial  of  the 
reaper  invented  by  Cyrus  Hall  McCormick  in 
1831.     Chicago,    1931. 

London.  County  council.  Main  drainage 
committee.  Thames  floods  prevention — fix- 
ing of  standard  levels.     London,  1931. 

Marcotte,  Edmond.  Les  pierres  naturelles  et 
artificielles.  Paris,  Gauthier-Villars,  1928. 
(Les  niatgriaux  de  constructions  civiles  et 
des  travaux  publics,     t.   1.) 

National  Association  of  Practical  Refrig- 
erating Engineers.  N.  A.  P.  R.  E.  data 
book.     Chicago,  1930. 

Texas  Technological  College.  School  of 
engineering,  Lubbock.  Preparing  for  the 
profession  of  engineering  at  the  Texas  tech- 
nological college,  Lubbock,  Texas.  Lub- 
bock? Tex..  1930.  (Texas  technological  col- 
lege.    Bulletin  vol.  6,  No.  7,  July,  1930.) 

Touring  Club  Italiano.  Istituto  speei men- 
tale  stbadale.  II  laboratorio  dell'  Isti- 
tuto sperimentale  stradale  1919—1930. 
Milano,  1931. 

Conservation,   Parks 

Great  Britain.  National  park  committee. 
Report.  London,  1931.  (Parliament,  Pa- 
pers by  command.     Cmd.  3851.) 

Louisiana.  Laws,  statutes,  etc.  The  con- 
servation laws  in  relation  to  forestry.  New 
Orleans,  Dept.  of  conservation,  1931. 

Louisiana.  Laws,  statutes,  etc.  The  con- 
servation laws  in  relation  to  game  and  wild 
life  refuges.  New  Orleans,  Dept.  of  con- 
servation, 1930. 

Far-Bearing   Animals 

Jouan,  M.  Le  castor  du  Chili  (Ragondin) 
Chateau  Thierry,  G.  Cagniard,  1930.  (Con- 
seils  d'elevage  des  animaux  a  fourrure 
No.  1.)  .,     , 

Snider,  Gerrit.  Mink  raising  m  Alaska 
Anchorage,  Alaska,  Times  publishing  co., 
1929. 

Entomology,    Zoology,    Parasitology 

Cuba.  EstaciOn  experimental  agronGmica. 
Departamento  de  entomologia  y  fitopa- 
tologia.     Informe,  1929-30.     Havana,  193L 

Indian  lac  association  for  research.  Re- 
ports of  the  committee  and  of  the  director 
Indian  lac  research  institute,  Narkum 
Ranchi.  1925/26-1929/30.  Calcutta,  1926- 
30. 

Neveu-Lemaire,  Maurice,  and  others.  Infec- 
tions parasitaires.  Ed.  2.  Paris,  Editions 
medicales  Norbert  Malonee,  1930.  ( Trait  e 
de  patbologie  medicale  et  de  therapeutique 
appliquee,  pub.  sous  la  direction  de  E  Ser- 
gent.     14.) 

Paillot,  Andre.  Les  insectes  nuisibles  des 
vergers  &  de  la  vigne.     Paris,   Doin.     1931. 

Studia  zoologica  regias  scientiarum  universi- 
tatis  Hungaricae  Budapestinensis,  v.  1,  No. 
1-3.     Budapest,   1929-30. 

Chemistry,  Physics 

Barr,  Guy.  A  monograph  of  viscometry. 
London,   Oxford  university  press,   1931. 

Hill,  A.  V.  Adventures  in  biophysics. 
Philadelphia,  University  of  Pennsylvania 
press,  1931. 

Norris,  J.  F.  The  principles  of  organic  chem- 
istry. Ed.  3.  New  York,  McGraw-Hill, 
1931. 

Botany 

Hokkaido  imperial  university.  Faculty  of 
science,  Sapporo,  Japan.  Journal.  Series 
5.  Botany,  v.  1,  No.  1-2 ;  September, 
1930-April,  1931.  Sapporo,  Japan,  1930- 
31. 

Royal  microscopical  society,  London. 
Complete  index  to  the  articles  on,  and  refer- 
ences to  the  Diatomaceae  in  the  Transac- 
tions and  Journals  of  the  Royal  microscopi- 
cal society,   1853-1915.     London,   1928. 

Shimbk,  Bohumil.  Keys  to  the  woody 
plants  of  Iowa.  Ed.  2.  [Iowa  City?] 
The  author,  1930. 


HAVE  YOU  SEEN  THESE  BOOKS? 

The  following  books  belonging  to  the  main 
library  can  not  be  found.     Will  anyone  having 
information  in  regard  to  them  please  report  it 
to  tbe  loan  desk  of  the  library? 
Monthly  Weather  Review,     v.  29.     1901. 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Bureau     of     Plant     Industry.     Bulletins. 

129-134.     1908. 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS  ISSUED  BY  THE  DEPARTMENT 

(Please  address  requests  for  these  to  the  Division  of  Publications,  Office  of  Information) 


JOURNAL    OF    AGRICULTURAL    RESEARCH,    Vol-    43, 
No.   1.     Illus.     July  1,   1931. 

Contents : 

The  use  of  polymorphic  curves  in  determin- 
ing site  quality  in  young-  red  pine  plantations. 
Key  No.  Conn.    (New  Haven )-l.     Henry  Bull. 

A  bacterial  disease  of  barberry  caused  by 
Phytomonas  berberidis,  n.  sp.  Key  No.  I1L- 
45.     H.   H.   Thornberry  and  H.   W.   Anderson. 

Eupteromalu-'s  nidulans,  a  parasite  of  the 
brown-tail  and  satin  moths.  Key  No.  K-217. 
A.  B.  Proper. 

A  seed  caterpillar,  Orapholitha  conversana 
Wlsm.,  on  a  native  clover  in  the  North  Pacific 
region.  Key  No.  K-218.  L.  P.  Rockwood 
and   Sarah  K.  Zimmerman. 

Influence  of  thallium  salts  upon  the  molting 
mechanism  of  fowls.  Key  No.  Conn.  (Storrs)- 
2.     Walter  Landauer. 

An  instrument  for  determining  the  break- 
ing strength  of  straw,  and  a  preliminary  re- 
port on  the  relation  between  breaking  strength 
and  lodging.  Key  No.  Kans.-62.  S.  C. 
Salmon. 

Characteristics  associated  with  abortion 
and  intersexual  flowers  in  the  eggplant.  Key 
No.  Okla-20.     Ora  Smith. 

DIRECTORY  OF  FIELD  ACTIVITIES  OF  THE  PLANT 
QUARANTINE  AND  CONTROL  ADMINISTRATION, 
1931.  60  pp.,  illus.  (Miscellaneous  Publi- 
cation 47MP,  rev.)      July,  1931. 


FOREST    RANGERS'    CATECHISM.      QUESTIONS    AND 
ANSWERS    ON    THE    NATIONAL    FORESTS    OF    THE 
CALIFORNIA  REGION.     R.  W.  Ayres,  senior  ad- 
ministrative    assistant,      and      Wallace      I. 
Hutchinson,   assistant   regional  forester,   re- 
gion   5,    Forest    Service.      (This   publication 
was    compiled    in    cooperation    with    officers 
of   the    California    National    Forest    Region, 
California     Experiment     Station,     and     the 
Bureaus   of  Plant   Industry.   Biological   Sur- 
vey,   and    Entomology.      The    idea    of    this 
publication      originated      with      Frank      M 
Sweeley,     forest     ranger.     Sierra     National 
Forest.)       48     pp.,      illus.       (Miscellaneous 
Publication  109MP.)      June,  1931. 
This  popular  publication  answers  the  usual 
questions  asked  forest  officers  by  tourists  and 
others   interested    in "  the   work   of   the    Forest 
Service  in   California.      It   is   for   general   dis- 
tribution as  well  as  for  official  use  and  should 
be  an  important  medium  of  public  service  and 
education  to  acquaint  forest  users  and  visitors 
with    the    problems    of    administration    in    the 
national   forests   and   the   work   of  the   Forest 
Service. 

SOIL  SURVEY  OF  CUSTER  COUNTY,  NEBRASKA. 
(No.  36,  Series  1926.)  F.  A.  Hayes,  In 
charge,  and  M.  H.  Layton,  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  and  E.  A.  Nie- 
schmidt,  C.  H.  Hayes,  A.  N.  Huddleston, 
and  S.  S.  Diedrichs,  Nebraska  Soil  Survey. 
54   pp.,   illus.     1931. 


Articles    and  Written   Addresses    by 

Department  People  in  Outside 

Publications 

Dairy   Industry 

Babcock,  C.  J. — Abnormal  flavors  in  milk 
Proc  23d  Ann.  Conv.,  Internatl.  Assoc. 
Milk  Dealers,  Lab.  Sec.,  1930.  pp.  20-2o. 

Bell,  R.  W.,  and  Gould,  S.  P.— Properties 
of  some  acid  caseins.  Jour.  Dairy  Sci.,  vol. 
14  No.  4,  pp.  337-346,   July,  1931. 

CURR4.N,  H.  R. — The  germicidal  action  of  raw 
milk  upon  an  organism  of  the  sweet  cur- 
dling type.  Jour.  Dairy  Sci.,  vol.  14,  No.  3, 
pp    276^282.  Mav,  1931. 

Hartman,  A.  M..  and  Meigs.  E.  B.— Calcium 
assimilation  as  indicated  by  bone  analysis 
in  long-time  experiments.  Jour.  Dairy  feci., 
vol    14,  No.  4,  pp.  322-336.  July,  1931. 

McDowell.  J.  C— Cows  that  do  not  get 
enough  to  eat.  Hoards  Dairyman,  vol.  <6, 
No.  12,  p.  453,  June  25.  1931. 

One    good    cow   is  worth    seven    poor 

ones.  Dairy  Tribune,  vol.  2,  No.  6,  p.  6, 
June,  1931.  „    „ 

Turner,  W.  A.,  Kane,  E.  A.,  Hale,  W.  S  and 
Wiseman,  H.  G.— Calcium  and  phosphorus 
metabolism  in  dairy  cows.  IV.  The  as- 
similation of  calcium  fed  as  calcium  gluco- 
nate. Jour.  Dairy  Sci.,  vol.  14,  No.  6,  pp. 
268-275,  May,  1931. 

Plant  Industry 

Auchter,  E.  C. — Factors  influencing  the  prof- 
itable production  of  deciduous  fruits.  Ind. 
Hort.    Soc.    Trans.,    1930,    pp.    88-91    (rec'd 

!Lj     Factors     influencing     the     size     and 

color  of  fruit.  Ind  Hort.  Soc.  Trans., 
1930.    pp.    45-52    (reCd  July,    1931). 

Cook  O.  F. — Mejoramiento  de  la  produccion 
al^odonera  en  las  comarcas  infestadas  por 
el  picudo.  Hacienda,  vol.  26.  No.  8  pp. 
342-344,  August.  1931  (unauthorized  digest 
of  official  publications).  „ 

Shamel,  A.  D..  Pomerot.  C.  S  and  Harmon, 
F  N. — Bud  variation  in  Bartlett  pear  trees. 
Jour.  Heredity,  vol.  22,  No.  3,  pp.  81-89, 
March,   1931    (rec'd   August). 


EXPERIMENT-STATION  PUBLICATIONS 


The  library  of  the  Office  of  Experiment  Sta- 
tions maintains,  but  for  library  purposes  only, 
a  complete  file  of  all  the  publications  issued  by 
the  State  experiment  stations.  It  has  recently 
received  the  following  new  State  publications  : 
(This  department  has  none  of  these  State  pub- 
lications for  distribution,  but  usually  they  may 
be  obtained  from  the  stations  issuing  them.     For 


convenience  in  writing  to  a  station,  the  postal 
address  point  where  the  station  is  located  in  the 
State  is  given  at  the  end  of  each  of  u:e  entries 
below.) 

The  potato  in  Alaska.  H.  W.  Alberts.  (Alas- 
ka Stas.  Bui.  9,  19  pp.,  3  figs.  July,  1931.) 
Sitka. 

Soil  fertility  investigations,  sugar  cane  dis- 
trict of  Louisiana.  A.  M.  O'Neal  and  S.  J. 
Breaux,  jr.  (Louisiana  Sta.  Bui.  222,  45 
pp.,  21  figs.     [1931].)      Baton  Rouge. 

Insect  and  allied  pests  of  plants  grown  under 

glass.      E.     I.     McDaniel.      (Michigan     Sta. 

Spec.    Bui.    214,    117    pp.,    72    figs.      June, 

1931.)     East  Lansing. 
The  stone  cells  of  pear  fruits,   especially  the 

Kieffer  pear.     J.  W.  Crist  and  L.  P.  Batjer. 

(Michigan    Sta.    Tech.   Bui.    113.   55   pp.,   21 

figs.     May.  1931.)     East  Lansing. 
Nitrate    fertilization    and    keeping    quality    of 

apple    fruits :    Chemical,    physiological,    and 

storage   studies.      J.    H.    Gourley  and   E.   F. 

Hopkins.      (Ohio   Sta.    Bui.   479,   66   pp..   35 

figs.     June,  1931.)     Wooster. 
Breeding   experiments   with    sheep  and   swine. 

B.   L.    Warwick.      (Ohio    Sta.    Bui.    480,    37 

pp.,  5  figs.     July,   1931.)      Wooster. 
Current    farm    economics.    Oklahoma.       (Okla- 
homa  Sta.   Cur.   Farm  Econ.,  vol.  4,  No.   4, 

16  pp.,  3  figs.     Aug.,  1931.)      Stillwater. 
West  Virginia  weeds.     H.  K.  Rowley.      (West 

Virginia  Sta.  Circ  59,  35  pp.,  27  figs.     July, 

1931.)      Morgantown. 
Vegetable    cookery    at    high    altitudes.      E.    J. 

Thiessen.      (Wyoming  Sta.  Bui.   180,  32  pp., 

4  figs.     June,  1931.)     Laramie. 
Oat  varieties  for  northeastern  Wvoming.     R.  S. 

Towle.       (Wvoming    Sta.    Bui.    181,    11    pp., 

1  fig.     June,  1931.)      Laramie. 
Grain    mixtures    supplementary    to    Wyoming 

native    hav    for    milk    production.       H.     S. 

Willard.      (Wyoming  Sta.   Bui.   182,   23  pp., 

1  fig.     June,  1931.)      Laramie. 


Article  by  Color  Technologist 

Is  Translated  into  Japanese 


Sen  Shoku,  a  publication  of  the  Japanese 
Societv  of  Color  and  Textiles  Cultures,  in  the 
Julv  issue,  has  a  translation  of  the  first  half 
of  an  article  by  Dorothy  Nickerson,  cotton 
techonologist  of  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Eroimmics,  entitled  "Color,  A  Birds  Eye 
View  of  the  Field."  This  article  was  ori- 
ginally published  in  the  July,  1930,  issue  of 
the  Textile  Colorist. 
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B.  A.  E.  Issues  Tentative  Grades 
for  Slaughter  Hogs  for  Trade 


As  a  result  of  a  long-time  demand  from 
the  trade  interests,  the  Bureau  of  Agri- 
cultural Economics  has  issued  tentative 
United  States  standards  for  classes  and 
grades  of  slaughter  barrows  and  gilts. 
Considerable  study  has  been  given  to  the 
subject  of  standards  for  slaughter  hogs 
by  the  livestock  marketing  specialists  of 
the  bureau.  Earlier  this  year  a  draft  of 
such  standards  was  furnished  to  the 
various  interested  groups  in  the  livestock 
industry  and  criticisms  and  suggestions 
were  requested. 

Based  upon  suggestions  received,  and 
after  several  meetings  between  represen- 
tatives of  th*e  Institute  of  American  Meat 
Packers,  the  National  Livestock  Market- 
ing Association,  and  the  bureau,  agree- 
ment on  these  standards  was  reached. 
The  grades  decided  upon  are  choice  meat 
(type),  choice  fat  (type),  good,  medium, 
and  cull.  Some  changes  have  been  made 
in  the  weight  classifications  which  have 
been  used  in  the  livestock  market  re- 
porting work  of  the  division  of  livestock, 
meats,  and  wool. 

Descriptions  of  the  grades  have  been 
mimeographed  and  distributed  to  various 
interests,  including  agricultural  colleges, 
livestock  associations,  and  meat  packers, 
who  have  been  asked  for  criticisms  and 
suggestions. 

The  bureau  believes  that  the  market- 
ing of  slaughter  hogs  on  the  basis  of 
definite  standards,  uniformly  applied,  is 
advantageous  to  producers,  distributors, 
and  packers.  The  standards  now  recom- 
mended for  use  are  tentative.  Further 
study  of  their  practicability  will  be  con- 
tinued by  the  bureau,  and  modification 
may  be  made. 


FARM  TENANCY  UP  IN  41  STATES 


Tenancy  on  the  farms  of  the  United 
States  increased  to  42.4  per  cent  of  all 
farmers  in  1930,  as  compared  with  38.6 
per  cent  in  1925  and  38.1  per  cent  in  1920, 
according  to  an  analysis  of  census  reports 
by  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics. 
Increases  in  tenancy  between  1925  and 
1930  occurred  in  41  States ;  decreases  in 
6  States.  In  South  Carolina  there  was 
no  change.  In  1880,  when  the  first  statis- 
tical study  of  farm  tenancy  was  made, 
25.6  per  cent  of  the  farmers  were  ten- 
ants ;  in  1900,  35.3  per  cent  were  tenants ; 
and  in  1920,  38.1  per  cent. 

The  States  with  decreased  tenancy  were 
Connecticut,  New  York,  New  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania,  and  Delaware,  on  the  At- 
lantic seaboard,  and  Arizona,  in  the  West. 
The  downward  tendency  in  the  eastern 
five  of  these  States  between  1925  and 
1930  is  a  continuation  of  a  trend  which 
set  in  following  1900.  The  1930  percent- 
age was  less  than  half  that  of  1900  in 
Connecticut,  and  only  a  little  more  than 
half  that  of  1900  in  New  York  and  New 
Jersey.  The  1900  census  showed  50.3  per 
cent  of  the  farmers  of  Delaware  to  be 
tenants,  whereas  the  corresponding  fig- 
ure in  1930  was  only  33.8  per  cent, 

Mississippi  continues  to  lead  in  the 
percentage  of  its  farmers  who  are  ten- 
ants.    In  1930  this-  percentage  was  72.1; 


in  1925  it  was  68.3 ;  in  1910  and  1920  it 
was  66.1.  All  other  States  in  which 
more  than  half  of  the  farmers  were  ten- 
ants in  1930  were  in  the  South :  Georgia, 
68.2  per  cent;  Louisiana,  66.6;  South 
Carolina,  65.1 ;  Alabama,  64.6 ;  Arkansas, 
63 ;  Oklahoma,  61.4 ;  and  Texas,  60.9. 

In  none  of  the  North  Central  States 
are  as  many  as  half  the  farmers  ten- 
ants, yet  tenancy  is  important  in  many 
of  these  States  and  has  shown  an  in- 
crease with  every  successive  census 
from  1880  to  1930,  inclusive,  in  Wiscon- 
sin, Minnesota,  Iowa,  North  Dakota, 
South  Dakota,  Nebraska,  and  Kansas. 
In  1930  in  the  North  Central  States  per- 
centages of  tenancy  were :  Iowa,  47.3 ; 
Nebraska,  47.1;  South  Dakota,  44.6; 
Illinois,  43.1;  Kansas,  42.4;  North 
Dakota,  35.1 ;  Missouri,  34.8 ;  Minnesota, 
31.1 :  Indiana,  30 ;  Ohio,  26.2 ;  Wisconsin, 
18.2;  Michigan,  15.4. 


RECORD  NUMBER  OF  GRAIN  APPEALS 


During  July  the  Kansas  City  grain 
supervision  office  of  the  Bureau  of  Agri- 
cultural Economics  handled  8,741  appeals 
on  wheat,  most  of  which  was  taken  out 
of  the  elevators.  This  is  believed  to  be 
a  record  for  grain  supervision  in  the 
number  of  appeals  handled  in  a  month. 
Other  southwestern  offices — at  St.  Jos- 
eph, Mo.,  and  Wichita,  Kans. — handled 
a  record  number  of  appeals,  St.  Joseph 
handling  2,178  and  Wichita  1,400. 


Two  Basket  Companies  Are  Fined 

Under  Standard  Container  Act 


The  W.  E.  Asplin  Basket  Co.,  Cleve- 
land, Ohio,  and  the  Rocky  River  Basket 
Co..  Rocky  River,  Ohio,  recently  pleaded 
guilty  to  a  violation  of  the  United  States 
standard  container  act  of  1928,  the  Bu- 
reau of  Agricultural  Economics  an- 
nounces. Each  company  was  fined  $10 
and  costs  by  Judge  S.  H.  West.  De- 
crees of  condemnation  and  forfeiture  of 
the  illegal  baskets— about  20  dozen  in 
one  case  and  70  dozen  in  the  other — were 
also  filed  by  the  United  States. 

The  two  companies  were  charged  with 
the  manufacture  and  sale  of  2-quart  dia- 
mond weave  baskets,  which  are  illegal 
under  the  standard  container  act. 


SPORES  TRAVEL  IN  UPPER  AIR 


Scouting  trips  with  airplanes  show 
that  spores  of  certain  plant  diseases  are 
often  found  at  heights  of  10,000  feet  in 
the  upper  air.  This  is  one  explanation 
for  the  spread  of  such  diseases  as  black 
stem  rust  of  small  grains,  say  specialists 
of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry. 

Investigators  working  with  white  pine 
blister  rust  have  found  that  spores  of 
that  disease  falling  in  a  perfectly  still 
atmosphere  from  a  height  of  1  mile  re- 
quire 55  hours  to  reach  the  earth.  Such 
experiments  make  it  clear  that  plant 
disease  spores  may  be  blown  for  long 
distances  unless  brought  down  by  rain 
or  some  other  agency. 


Carry-Over  of  Domestic  Wheat 
Increases  10  Per  Cent  in  Year 


The  carry-over  of  domestic  wheat  in 
the  United  States  on  July  1  was  319,- 
059,000  bushels,  according  to  a  prelimi- 
nary estimate  by  the  Bureau  of  Agricul- 
tural Economics.  This  compares  with 
290,530,000,  the  estimated  carry-over  of 
a  year  ago,  and  is  an  increase  of  28,- 
529,000  bushels  or  9.8  per  cent. 

These  estimates  include  stocks  of 
wheat  stored  by  mills  for  other  owners, 
which  have  not  been  included  in  esti- 
mates previous  to  1930;  hence,  they  are 
not  exactly  comparable  with  estimates 
prior  to  1930.  A  comparison  of  the  es- 
timates of  the  last  two  years  shows  that 
stocks  of  old-crop  wheat  on  farms  and 
in  interior  mills  and  elevators  and  in 
merchant  mills  are  smaller  than  a  year 
previous,  and  that  commercial  stocks  of 
domestic  wheat  are  larger  by  nearly 
100,000,000  bushels. 

Commercial  stocks  are  reported  at 
203,967,000  bushels  July  1,  compared 
with  109,327,000  bushels  a  year  ago. 
Stocks  owned  by  merchant  mills  as  esti- 
mated from  Census  Bureau  reports  were 
21,808,000  bushels,  compared  to  46,670,000 
bushels  in  mills  and  mill  elevators  a  year 
earlier.  In  transit  and  to-arrive,  there 
were  12,198,000  bushels  compared  to 
14,706,000  bushels.  Stocks  of  old-crop 
wheat  on  farms  were  32,121,000  in  1931 
compared  to  47,161,000  bushels  in  1930. 
Stocks  of  old-crop  wheat  in  interior  mills 
and  elevators  were  30,552,000  bushels  in 
1931  compared  to  60,166,000  bushels  in 
1930.  The  total  of  all  wheat  for  which 
estimates  are  available  prior  to  1930  was 
300.646,000  bushels  in  1931  compared  to 
278,030,000  bushels  in  1930.  The  new  es- 
timate of  stocks  stored  for  others  in 
mills  and  mill  elevators  is  18,413,000  in 
1931  compared  to  12,500,000  in  1930. 

These  carry-over  figures  include  some 
mill  holdings  of  Canadian  wheat  imported 
for  milling  in  bond  into  flour  for  export, 
but  do  not  include  commercial  stocks  of 
Canadian  wheat  stored  in  bond  in  the 
United  States  markets  which  are  re- 
ported as  15,347,000  for  1931  compared 
to  4,729,000  in  1930. 


FLOOD   SPOILS  SOIL  SURVEY 


A  flood  of  the  Rio  Grande  River  in 
New  Mexico  in  1929  deposited  so  much 
silt  and  sand  on  lower  lands  that  it  made 
useless  a  soil  survey  that  had  just  been 
made  of  the  region.  Deposits  of  eroded 
soil  were  7  feet  deep  in  some  places.  It 
was  necessary  to  resurvey  the  region. 

The  resurvey,  along  with  the  figures  of 
the  original  survey,  however,  affords  an 
excellent  opportunity  to  study  just-  how 
much  soil  was  moved  by  the  flood. 

The  territory  surveyed,  covering  ap- 
proximately 100  square  miles,  lies  im- 
mediately above  Elephant  Butte  Reser- 
voir. The  surveyors  estimate  that  ap- 
proximately 88,500,000  tons  of  sand,  silt, 
and  clay  were  laid  down  in  the  valley. 
The  huge  quantity  of  debris  came  from 
the  Puerco  River  Basin,  where  overgraz- 
ing had  made  the  soil  subject  to  much 
more  rapid  erosion  than  ordinarily  takes 
place. 
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New  Test  for  Pullorum  Disease 
Quicker,  Simpler,  Says  B.  A.  I. 


A  new  and  simplified  test  for  pullorum 
disease  of  poultry  promises  to  make  pos- 
sible within  a  minute  or  two  the  decis- 
ion as  to  whether  or  not  a  fowl  is 
infected.  A  public  service  patent  cov- 
ering an  essential  step  in  the  test  has 
been  assigned  to  the  Secretary,  who  will 
administer  it  for  the  benefit  of  the  public. 

The  new  test,  which  is  cheaper,  less 
complicated,  and  more  convenient  than 
the  old,  promises  to  give  the  poultry  in- 
dustry a  more  effective  means  for  reduc- 
ing one  of  its  most  serious  losses.  The 
improved  test,  developed  by  Bureau  of 
Animal  Industry  scientists,  is  a  modifi- 
cation and  simplification  of  the  aggluti- 
nation test  for  pullorum  disease  which 
has  been  in  use  for  several  years. 

Using  the  new  method,  an  experienced 
tester  may  catch  a  chicken,  make  a  pin 
prick,  get  a  small  drop  of  blood,  mix  it 
with  a  drop  of  diagnostic  agent  on  a 
pane  of  glass,  and  complete  the  test 
within  a  minute.  Heretofore  the  diag- 
nosis of  pullorum  disease  has  involved 
the  taking  of  larger  samples  of  blood 
and  careful  handling  to  prevent  spoilage 
until  they  could  be  tested  in  a  labora- 
tory. It  has  been  necessary  also  to  num- 
ber the  birds  and  to  keep  records  which 
would  identify  the  blood  samples. 

The  improved  simplified  test  has  been 
in  the  course  of  development  for  several 
years.  Technically,  the  diagnostic  agent 
is  known  as  an  antigen  and  the  method 
is  a  form  of  agglutination  test,  so  called 
because  when  the  disease  is  present  in  a 
fowl  the  bacteria  in  the  antigen  aggluti- 
nate— that  is,  collect  in  a  clump — im- 
mediately after  the  blood  is  mixed  with 
the  reagent.  If  the  chicken  is  healthy 
no  clumping  occurs. 

Hubert  Bunyea,  Walter  J.  Hall,  and 
M.  Dorset,  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  In- 
dustry, developed  the  new  test.  Their 
work  showed  that  birds  could  be  tested 
without  elaborate  equipment  by  using 
only  a  drop  of  blood.  The  most  recent 
improvements  on  the  simplified  test  in- 
clude the  addition  of  a  preservative  to 
improve  the  keeping  qualities  of  the 
antigen  and  the  addition  of  a  stain  that 
makes  the  reaction  much  more  easily 
seen,  especially  in  poor  light.  These  im- 
provements were  added  by  Jacob  M. 
Schaffer  and  Angus  Mac-Donald  of  the 
bureau  in  cooperation  with  the  other  in- 
vestigators. The  use  of  the  stain,  a  crys- 
tal violet  dye,  has  been  recognized  as  a 
new  discovery  by  the  United  States  Pat- 
ent Office,  which  on  July  28,  1931, 
granted  a  patent  to  Mr.  Schaffer  who 
assigned  it  to  the  Secretary. 

Although  the  test  is  designed  particu- 
larly for  quickly  determining  the  pres- 
ence of  the  disease,  a  modified  method  of 
taking  samples  has  been  developed  by 
which  any  careful  person  may  collect  a 
drop  of  blood  from  each  fowl  in  a  flock, 
placing  the  drops  on  a  special  porous 
paper,  after  which  the  paper  may  be 
sent  away  for  testing.  The  department's 
investigations  indicate  that  the  new 
stained  and  preserved  antigen  is  reliable, 
and  it  is  hoped  that  it  will  prove  of 
great  practical  value  to  the  poultry  in- 
dustry. The  department,  however,  does 
not  advocate  discarding  the  older  and 
slower    laboratory    method    until    large- 


scale  use  of  the  new  test  has  established 
beyond  question  the  advantages,  which 
now  seem  apparent.  Material  for  mak- 
ing more  than  100,000  tests  has  been  dis- 
tributed to  investigators  and  field  work- 
ers throughout  the  United  States  as  a 
means  of  checking  the  reliability  of  the 
test  under  a  wide  range  of  field  condi- 
tions. 


Tick-Eradication  Chief  Looks 
Back  on  32  Years  in  B.  A.  I. 


Dr.  R.  A.  Ramsay,  chief  of  the  tick- 
eradication  division,  Bureau  of  Animal 
Industry,  on  August  3,  celebrated  his 
seventieth  birthday.  Dean  of  the  division 
chiefs  of  that  bureau,  Doctor  Ramsay 
has  seen  32  years  of  service  in  the  de- 
partment. Entering  February  8,  1899, 
as  an  assistant  inspector,  he  subse- 
quently served  in  different  capacities, 
both  in  the  field  and  in  Washington, 
until  May  1,  1917,  when  he  assumed  his 
present  position.  During  his  career 
Doctor  Ramsay  has  seen  the  tick-eradica- 
tion area  gradually  yield  to  control 
measures  and  has  witnessed  great  strides 
in  the  activities  for  the  protection  and 
betterment  of  the  Nation's  livestock. 
The  most  progressive  steps  in  tick  eradi- 
cation, he  says,  have  been  the  discovery 
of  the  life  history  of  the  parasite  and 
the  development  of  a  satisfactory  cattle 
dip  for  interrupting  the  life  cycle  of  the 
tick. 


New  Technique  Keeping  Forest 
Fires  at  Minimum,  Says  Headley 


Devise  New  Method  of  Measuring 
Moisture  Supply  of  Apple  Trees 

A  fairly  satisfactory  test  to  determine 
whether  or  not  an  apple  tree  is  getting 
enough  water  for  its  best  growth  and 
fruit  development  has-  been  worked  out 
by  Dr.  John  R.  Magness,  pomologist, 
and  J.  R.  Furr,  horticulturist,  of  the 
Bureau  of  Plant  Industry.  These  in- 
vestigators have  taken  advantage  of  the 
fact  that  the  movement  of  the  stomata  in 
the  leaves  of  the  apple  tree  is  largely 
determined  by  the  moisture  supply  avail- 
able. As  soon  as  the  moisture  supply 
drops  below  the  amount  needed  for  the 
proper  functioning  of  the  tree,  the  sto- 
mata close  earlier  in  the  day.  And 
shorter  working  days  for  the  stomata 
mean  a  cutting  down  in  the  amount  of 
carbon  dioxide  taken  in,  with  retarded 
photosynthesis,  which  is  reflected  in 
slower  growth  of  the  fruit.  A  careful 
check  of  stomatal  activity,  therefore, 
will  show  just  when  the  moisture  supply 
begins  to  fail. 

The  new  method  for  following  sto- 
matal behavior  can  be  used  in  the  field, 
without  recourse  to  the  laboratory.  All 
that  is  needed  is  a  portable  microscope 
capable  of  magnification  of  at  least  two 
hundred  times,  and  a  little  practice  in 
skinning  the  leaves.  Selected  leaves  are 
taken  from  the  tree,  or  trees,  under  ob- 
servation and  strips  of  the  lower  epider- 
mis are  quickly  removed,  mounted  dry 
on  a  slide,  covered  with  a  cover  glass,  and 
at  once  examined  under  the  microscope 
set  up  in  the  shade  near  by.  Fifty  sto- 
mata can  be  observed  in  this  way  in 
less  than  a  minute. 

This  process,  its  originators  believe, 
offers  investigators  an  excellent  tool  for 
use  in  studying  the  effects  of  various 
treatments  on  the  moisture  supply  avail- 
able to  apple  trees,  as  well  as  to  many 
other  fruit  trees  and  plants. 


The  Forest  Service  has  set  a  record 
this  year  in  quelling  forest  fires  in  many 
sections  of  the  West,  according  to  Roy 
Headley,  assistant  forester  and  chief  of 
operation.  Contending  with  conditions 
brought  about  by  the  cumulative  effect 
of  years  of  shortage  of  precipitation, 
low  humidity,  high  wind,  and  increasing 
traffic  and  camping  in  the  forests,  the 
fire  fighters  have  let  comparatively  few 
fires  "  get  away "  to  do  much  damage. 
Mr.  Headley  says. 

Even  lightning,  one  of  the  major 
causes  of  forest  -  fires,  has  started  but 
few  large  burns  this  year.  The  rangers 
and  their  men.  assisted  by  modern  ma- 
chinery, an  efficient  lookout  system,  and 
new  roads-  and  trails,  generally  catch  the 
lightning  fire  young — before  it  has 
burned  a  quarter  of  an  acre.  Out  of 
more  than  200  lightning  fires  reported  in 
the  northern  Rocky  Mountain  region  in 
a  recent  10-day  period,  practically  all 
were  so  "  corralled."  Of  the  three  large 
fires  fought  recently  in  that  region,  only 
one  that  did  much  damage  came  from 
lightning. 

Thousands  of  campers  and  tourists  in 
the  woods  and  travelers  on  the  main 
roads  make  the  fire  fighter's  job  harder, 
Mr.  Headley  points  out.  Many  fires  are 
caused  by  the  careless  use  of  fire  in  camp 
or  by  smokers.  The  general  public, 
however,  and  the  citizens  of  the  States 
containing  protected  forests  are  respond- 
j  ing  to  the  pleas  of  the  Forest  Service  to 
be  careful  with  fire. 

"  In  fighting  some  of  the  big  fires  re- 
cently." says  Mr.  Headley.  "  the  Forest 
Service  men  have  had  to  construct  and 
move  lines  60  and  more  miles  in  length. 
It  is  remarkable  how  rapidly  as  many 
as  1.000  men  have  been  mobilized  and 
sent  to  all  sides  of  a  spreading  forest 
fire  on  very  rough  land.  But  they  have 
reached  their  posts  in  quick  time,  fought 
their  fight,  have  been  supplied  with  wa- 
ter and  food,  and  won  out  without  the 
loss  of  a  man. 

"  Twenty  years  ago  there  were  few 
roads,  poor  trails,  and  little  cooperation. 
Men  were  marched  afoot  as  far  as  a 
6-day  journey  to  a  fire.  Now  they  are 
taken  by  road  and  motor  way  and  trail 
at  high  speed.  Moreover,  the  machinery 
is  improving  year  by  year.  Plows  drawn 
by  horse  or  tractor  play  a  big  part  in 
making  the  trenches  which  have  to  be 
used  in  stopping  fires. 

"  Fire  detection  has  improved  greatly. 
More  and  more  lookout  towers  are  built 
and  manned  by  skilled  watchmen,  who 
spend  their  waking  hours  scanning  the 
woods  and  the  horizons.  Telephone  lines 
have  been  extended  nearly  everywhere. 
Instruments  show  accurate  locations  on 
the  map.  In  isolated  sections  men  and 
material  are  sometimes  landed  from  air- 
planes, and  supervisors  and  pilots  scout 
the  larger  fires  from  the  air.  The  Forest 
Service  is  depending  upon  the  ability 
and  equipment  of  its  men  to  catch  the 
fires  at  the  earliest  possible  moment.  It 
is  depending  upon  the  public  to  use  more 
and  more  care  to  reduce  the  number  of 
man-caused  fires,  save  the  forests,  and 
still  further  cut  down  the  annual  loss  in 
lives  and  property." 
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OHIO  WINS  ANNUAL 

SWEEPSTAKES  RIBBON 


Agricultural    Editors,    Meeting    on    the 

Pacific  Coast,  Judge  Exhibits 

and  Discuss  Problems 


Ohio  won  the  grand  sweepstakes  rib- 
bon in  the  competitive  exhibit  of  press 
material  and  bulletins  at  the  nineteenth 
annual  convention  of  the  American  As- 
sociation of  Agricultural  Editors  held 
at  Oregon  State  Agricultural  College, 
Corvallis,  August  10  to  14,  inclusive. 
New  York  was  second,  New  Jersey  third, 
and  Iowa  fourth. 

Placings  in  the  various  classes  of  the 
contest  were  as  follows :  Popular  bulle- 
tin— Ohio  first,  Iowa  second,  Massachu- 
setts third  ;  technical  bulletin — Indiana 
first,  Ohio  second,  Virginia  third ;  pub- 
lished agricultural  news  story— Ohio 
first,  Iowa  second,  Massachusetts  third ; 
published  human-interest  feature— New 
York  first,  New  Jersey  second,  Ohio 
third ;  syndicated  service — New  Jersey 
first,  Iowa  second,  New  York  third ;  pe- 
riodical or  house  organ — New  Jersey 
first,  Ohio  second,  Texas  third;  county 
agent's  department  in  daily  or  weekly 
newspaper — New  York  first,  Massachu- 
setts second,  New  Jersey  third ;  weekly 
service  of  short  paragraphs — Texas  first, 
New  York  second,  Ohio  third ;  4-H  club 
publications— West  Virginia  first,  New 
Jersey  second,  and  New  York  third ; 
radio  service — New  York  first,  Ohio  sec- 
ond, Kansas  third;  posters — Ohio  first, 
Iowa  second,  New  York  third ;  circular 
letter — Ohio  first,  Kansas  second,  "West 
Virginia  third ;  complete  single  publicity 
campaign — Ohio  first,  Cornell  second, 
Kansas  third. 

Department  Represented  on  Program 

The  program  included  talks  by  several 
members  of  the  department.  Following 
the  welcome  by  C.  E.  Ingalls,  editor  of 
the  Corvallis  Gazette-Times,  and  the  ad- 
dress of  the  retiring  president  of  the 
association,  E.  R.  Price,  extension  edi- 
tor, Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute,  M.  S. 
Eisenhower,  Director  of  Information  of 
the  department,  discussed  recent  criti- 
cism of  the  Government's  information 
work.  (The  Official  Record  for  Au- 
gust 15,  p.  241.)  J.  R.  Fleming,  special 
assistant  to  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture, presented  an  Introduction  (with 
footnotes)  to  a  Tentative  Examination 
of  the  Apparent  Trend  of  a  Number  of 
Things.  Editing  scientific  publications 
was  discussed  by  T.  Swan  Harding,  edi- 
tor of  scientific  publications,  and  what 
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the  agricultural  editor  can  do  for  for- 
estry, by  C.  E.  Randall,  editor  of  the 
Forest  Service.  W.  A.  Lloyd,  in  charge 
of  extension  service  in  the  Western 
States,  spoke  on  The  Place  of  an  Infor- 
mation Service  in  an  Extension  Organi- 
zation, and  Reuben  Brigham,  editor  of 
Extension  Service,  on  State  and  Federal 
Cooperation  in  Informational  Cam- 
paigns. 

An  innovation  at  this  year's  meeting 
was  the  incorporation  of  the  radio  sec- 
tion into  the  regular  program.  At  this 
section    of    the    meeting,    R.    H.    Lamb, 


BIOLOGICAL  SURVEY   WORKER   GETS 
PRIZE  FOR  HUMANE  BEAVER  TRAP 


For  the  Biological  Survey  beaver  trap, 
designed  to  trap  beavers  alive  and  unin- 
jured, chiefly  for  propagation  and  restock- 
ing, Vernon  Bailey,  the  inventor,  of  the 
Bnreau  of  Biological  Survey,  recently  re- 
ceived second  prize  in  the  alive  and  unhurt 
class  of  the  1931  annual  trap  contest  of  the 
American  Humane  Association.  The  trap 
was  developed  by  Mr.  Bailey  during  his 
extended  beaver  studies  made  for  the  bureau. 

Patented  in  1926  by  the  department,  the 
Biological  Survey  beaver  trap  has  proved 
efficient  and  practical  and  has  been  used  by 
conservation  officials  in  Arizona,  Maine, 
Michigan,  Minnesota,  Montana,  New 
York,  North  Dakota,  Pennsylvania,  and 
Wyoming,  and  by  many  individuals  in  this 
country,   in  Canada,   and  abroad. 

The  main  feature  of  the  trap  is  the 
humane  manner  in  which  it  catches  the 
animal.  It  is  a  much  enlarged  steel  trap 
with  a  bed  of  wire  netting  attached  to  the 
jaws,  which  are  operated  by  coiled  springs 
rather  than  by  the  familiar  U  spring. 
When  sprung  by  the  beaver,  the  jaws  close 
above  the  animal  and  the  wire  mesh  con- 
fines it.  The  trap  may  also  serve  for 
carrying  the  beaver.  Technical  Bulletin  21 
furnishes  descriptions  and  specifications 
showing  how  a  machinist  or  practical 
mechanic   can  manufacture  the   trap. 


western  program  director  for  the  depart- 
ment, talked  on  Combining  Federal  and 
State  Subject  Matter,  and  Alan  Dailey, 
of  Radio  Service,  told  what  the  farmer 
listener  wants. 

Making  his  last  public  appearance  be- 
fore leaving  for  his  new  position  in  the 
department  in  Washington,  D.  O,  J.  T. 
Jardine,  retiring  director  of  the  Oregon 
State  Fixperiment  Station,  outlined  what 
a  director  can  do  toward  getting  better 
station  bulletins. 

Department  Sends  Exhibit 

The  Office  of  Information  of  the  de- 
partment sent  a  3-part  exhibit,  cover- 
ing 24  feet  of  running  space,  to  bring 
to  the  attention  of  the  editors  the  work 
done  by  the  division  of  publications,  ra- 
dio service,  and  press  service.  The  ex- 
hibit of  the  division  of  publications 
showed  present  methods  of  bulletin  and 
(Qentimued  on  page  262) 


FIRST  McNARY-MAPES 
SEIZURE  IS  REPORTED 


76  Cases  of  Canned  Peas  Improperly 

Labeled  Under  New  Amendment 

to  Pure  Food  Law 


The  first  seizure  action  under  the 
McNary-Mapes  amendment  to  the  food 
and  drugs  act  was  instituted  August  19, 
when  a  United  States  marshal  seized  76 
cases  of  canned  peas,  shipped  by  a  Dela- 
ware canner  to  Lebanon,  Pa.  The  cans 
contained  an  excessive  quantity  of  hard 
peas  and  thus  were  substandard  under 
the  pure  food  law.  The  peas  were  not 
unwholesome,  but  the  shipper  violated 
the  law  because  he  did  not  label  them 
with  the  substandard  designation  "  Be- 
low U.  S.  Standard.  Low  Quality  but 
not  Illegal,"  which  is  required  by  the 
regulation  to  be  printed  on  the  label  of 
all  substandard  canned  foods  excepting 
meat  and  meat  products  and  canned 
milk. 

"  The  McNary-Mapes  amendment," 
says  W.  G.  Campbell,  Director  of  Regu- 
latory Work,  "  calls  for  the  formulation 
of  standards  of  quality,  condition,  and 
fill  of  container  for  each  separate  class 
of  canned  foods,  save  canned  meat  and 
meat  products  and  milk,  and  compels  a 
special  labeling  on  each  package  which 
falls  below  the  standards.  The  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  has,  up  to  date,  pro- 
mulgated standards  for  canned  peas, 
peaches,  pears,  tomatoes,  apricots,  and 
cherries.  Standards  for  other  foods  will 
be  worked  out  as  rapidly  as  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration's  working  funds 
and  facilities  permit.  The  buyer  should 
remember  that  the  words,  '  Below  U.  S. 
Standard.  Low  Quality  but  not  Illegal,' 
in  no  wise  brand  a  substandard  food  as 
unwholesome  or  as  violative  of  the  pure 
food  laws.  A  violation  of  the  law  does, 
however,  occur  when  a  canned  food  that 
falls  below  the  standards  promulgated 
does  not  bear  the  substandard  designa- 
tion and  is  shipped  interstate.  Such  was 
the  case  in  the  instance  cited. 

"  The  substandard  wording  does  not 
imply  that  the  food  so  labeled  is  unfit. 
Were  the  food  actually  unwholesome  or 
adulterated,  its  shipment  in  interstate 
commerce  would  be  in  violation  of  the 
food  and  drugs  act,  regardless  of  label- 
ing. Substandard  canned  foods,  properly 
labeled,  are  perfectly  legal,  and  a  house- 
wife with  a  limited  budget  may  feel 
quite  safe  in  buying  such  a  product.  It 
is  the  purpose  of  the  amendment  to  re- 
quire proper  labeling  so  that  she  may 
know  precisely  what  she  is  getting  for 
her  money." 
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Nuts  Have  Improved  in  Quality 
Under  the  Food  and  Drugs  Act 


A  sharp  eye  on  nuts,  both  domestic  and 
imported,  was  kept  during  1930,  accord- 
ing to  W.  R.  M.  Wharton,  chief  of  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration's  eastern 
district,  who  reports  that  inspectors  of 
his  district  examined  1,000  importations 
of  nuts,  totaling  more  than  26,000,000 
pounds.  The  varieties  covered  include 
almonds,  Brazils,  cashew  nuts,  chestnuts, 
filberts,  pistachios,  and  walnuts.  Of  the 
thousand  lots  examined,  the  Government 
detained  92,  aggregating  slightly  more 
than  1,000,000  pounds,  because  they  vio- 
lated the  Federal  food  and  drugs  act, 
being  wormy,  moldy,  rancid,  decomposed, 
shriveled,  or  empty. 

Just  before  the  holidays  Federal  food 
agents  inspected  nuts  held  in  storage  in 
order  to  determine  their  quality  prior  to 
sale  during  the  holiday  season.  About 
1,400  lots  were  examined,  and  the  inspec- 
tion resulted  in  14  seizures  of  different 
kinds  of  nuts  and  the  removal  from  the 
market  of  large  quantities  which  were 
unfit  for  sale. 

"This  regulatory  work,"  says  Mr. 
Wharton,  "with  its  resulting  improve- 
ment in  quality  of  the  nuts  finally  going 
into  consumption,  has  protected  the  con- 
sumer and  also  increased  the  confidence 
of  the  buyer  in  the  quality  of  nuts  on 
sale.  Careful  inspection  is  also  a  good 
thing  for  the  producer  and  dealer,  as  it 
encourages  consumption.  The  public 
buys  more  nuts  when  it  is  assured  of  a 
sound  and  wholesome  product." 


Fishermen  Are  Invited  to  Try 

Their  Luck  in  National  Forests 


Hardy  fishermen  who  do  not  insist  on 
automobile  delivery  to  the  water's  edge 
can  still  find  fish  without  modern  com- 
plexes or  inhibitions  in  some  of  the 
more  isolated  parts  of  the  national 
forests,  according  to  Assistant  Forester 
L.  F.  Kneipp  of  the  Forest  Service. 

The  Forest  Service  is  giving  attention 
to  the  balance,  or  more  correctly  the 
lack  of  balance,  between  fish  and  fisher- 
men, Mr.  Kneipp  says.  In  the  last  four 
years,  members  of  the  Forest  Service, 
with  the  cooperation  of  local  sportsmen, 
have  planted  more  than  135,000,000  fish 
in  national-forest  waters. 

"  In  these  days  of  motorized  invasion 
of  every  nook  and  corner  within  the  Na- 
tion's borders,  the  time  is  passing  when 
the  ratio  between  the  members  of  the 
finny  tribes  and  the  human  tribes  was 
so  pleasantly  proportioned  that  no  dis- 
ciple of  Izaak  Walton  need  return  fish- 
less  ;  when  there  was  some  element  of 
fact  in  the  allegation  that  one  had  to 
hide  behind  a  tree  to  bait  his  hook," 
Mr.  Kneipp  says.  "  Members  of  the  For- 
est Service,  however,  assert  that  such 
things  still  can  and  do  occur  in  some 
parts  of  the  national  forests.  Not  in 
those  parts  accessible  to  automobiles,  for 
there  as  elsewhere  the  fishermen  seem 
to  outnumber  the  fish. 

"  But  off  the  rubber-tired  path,  in  those 
isolated  spots  in  the  national  forests 
which  can  be  reached  only  by  foot  or 
horseback,  the  hardy  fisherman  can  still 


find  fish  which  possess  no  inhibitions 
other  than  those  with  which  nature  en- 
dowed their  progenitors  in  the  days  when 
the  world  was  young." 

These  national-forest  havens  for  fish- 
ermen are  maintained  through  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries  in 
rearing  and  delivering  fry  and  finger- 
lings,  and  the  work  of  field  officers  of 
the  Forest  Service  and  many  enthusias- 
tic private  cooperators  in  transporting 
and  planting  the  young  fish  in  Ashless 
or  depleted  streams  and  lakes  where 
conditions  are  favorable  to  their  growth, 
according  to  Mr.  Kneipp.  Remoteness 
of  the  areas  aids  in  the  preservation  of 
good  fishing  conditions. 

In  fish-planting  work  on  the  national 
forests  the  fry  or  fingerlings  frequently 
must  be  transported  long  distances  over 
rough  mountain  trails  from  the  point  of 
delivery.  Fish  cans  are  packed  on  horses 
or  on  the  backs  of  men.  Water  is  fre- 
quently replenished  and  aerated.  Fi- 
nally the  fish  are  introduced  to  their  new 
home  waters  gently  and  carefully,  so 
that  mortality  will  be  held  to  the  mini- 
mum and  labor  saved  from  loss. 


GIANTS  IN  THE  GREAT  SMOKIES 


There  are  giants  in  the  Great  Smoky 
Mountains  National  Park  in  North  Caro- 
lina and  Tennessee.  So  Superintendent 
J.  Ross  Eakin  informs  the  National  Park 
Service,  basing  his  statement  on  studies 
made  by  Dr.  Herman  S.  Pepoon,  botanist 
and  former  lecturer  at  the  University  of 
Chicago. 

One  of  these  giants  is  a  great  grapevine, 
60  inches  in  circumference  at  a  point  12 
feet  from  the  ground.  Doctor  Pepoon 
estimates  that  the  huge  vine,  which  is 
supported  by  five  large  trees,  must  be  at 
least  150  years  old. 

Another  of  the  giants  is  a  living  chest- 
nut tree  more  than  30  feet  in  circumfer- 
ence, while  only  2  miles  from  the  botanist's 
hotel  is  a  tulip  tree,  member  of  the  mag- 
nolia family,  which  measures  18  feet 
around. 

Recently  Doctor  Pepoon  has  been  making 
a  special  study  of  mushrooms  in  the  area, 
and  among  these  he  also  found  a  giant. 
The  particular  specimen  weighed  12 
pounds — the  largest  encountered  in  his  ex- 
perience as  a  field  botanist.  Although 
nonpoisonous,  it  was  too  tough  to  be  used 
as   a  table   delicacy. 

Recently  a  meadow  full  of  Canada  lilies 
was  discovered,  although  according  to  bo- 
tanical rules  these  flowers  are  "  not  sup- 
posed "  to  grow  in  the  Great  Smokies 
region. 


Butte  Citizens,  As  Temporary 

Fire  Wardens,  Aid  Department 

About  70  Butte  (Mont.)  citizens,  in- 
cluding lawyers,  doctors,  technical  men, 
salesmen,  lumbermen,  mining  engineers, 
and  dentists,  recently  volunteered  their 
services  to  State  Forester  Rutledge 
Parker,  who  has  appointed  them  to  act 
as  State  fire  wardens.  In  this  capacity 
they  will  report  fires,  violations  of  Fed- 
eral or  State  fire  laws,  the  car  numbers, 
car  descriptions,  and,  if  possible,  names 
of  guilty  persons,  and  all  other  pertinent 
facts  that  may  come  to  their  attention. 
They  will  warn  persons  found  building 
fires  in  dangerous  places  or  leaving  fires 
unattended.  They  will  not,  however,  at- 
tempt to  make  arrests  in  any  but  the 
most  flagrant  cases.  For  the  most,  they 
will  use  their  authority  only  to  warn  and 
caution   the  public   against  fire   risks. 


Secretary  Hyde  Disbands  All 

the  Advisory  Loan  Committees 


The  national  advisory  loan  committee, 
appointed  by  Secretary  Hyde  early  last 
spring  to  supervise  the  loaning  of  Fed- 
eral funds  to  members  of  agricultural 
credit  corporations  and  livestock  loan 
companies  (The  Official  Record  for 
March  14,  1931),  adjourned  sine  die  on 
August  20.  The  committee  announced 
all  applications  received  had  been  acted 
upon.  The  Secretary  has  written  all 
members  of  the  State  advisory  loan  com- 
mittees, which  he  appointed  at  the  same 
time,  that  it  will  no  longer  be  necessary 
to  continue  these  emergency  organiza- 
tions. In  thanking  the  members  of  these 
committees  for  their  assistance,  however, 
the  Secretary  expressed  the  wish  that 
the  department  might  later  have  the 
benefit  of  their  advice  on  matters  relat- 
ing to  the  loans  already  made. 

In  closing  its  work  the  committee  an- 
nounced that  a  total  of  $1,327,440  had 
been  loaned  to  members  of  48  farm  credit 
companies  in  21  States.  These  funds 
will  enable  the  credit  corporations  and 
livestock  loan  companies  to  borrow  from 
$10,000,000  to  $12,000,000  for  the  use  of 
farmers  and  stockmen  in  their  localities. 

The  following  table  lists  by  States  the 
total  number  of  individual  loans,  number 
of  corporations  benefited,  and  the 
amounts  loaned. 


LOANS  CLOSED  AS  OF  AUG.  20,  1931 

STATE 

Indi- 
vidual 
loans 

Corpora- 
tions 
benefited 

Amount 
loaned 

Alabama 

Number 
50 
64 
257 

3 

12 
23 

6 
10 
29 

7 
15 

2 
28 

8 
74 
68 

7 

7 
60 
54 

4 

Number 
3 
3 
1 

1 

1 
1 
1 
2 
3 
1 
1 
2 
2 
4 
4 
2 
3 
8 
2 
2 

$55,  555.  83 
65,  500.  00 

42,  999.  99 

Illinois 

12,  000.  00 
11,  000.  00 

28, 150.  00 

17,  500.  00 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

8,  500.  00 
42,  500.  00 
65,  000.  00 

New  Mexico 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

53,  000.  00 
12,  500.  00 
31,  330.  00 
30,  000.  00 

203,  425.  00 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

45,  930.  00 
26,  500.  00 
67,  500.  00 

315,  550.  00 

Washington 

Wyoming 

113,  000.  00 
80,  000.  00 

788 

48 

1, 327, 440.  82 

RUSSIAN  WHEAT  PROSPECTS  DECLINE 


Wheat  prospects  for  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  as 
a  whole  point  to  a  crop  considerably 
smaller  than  last  year,  despite  the  7  per 
cent  increase  in  acreage,  according  to 
cabled  advices  from  Agricultural  Attache 
L.  V.  Steere  at  Berlin  to  the  Foreign 
Service  of  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics.  Poor  crops,  particularly  of 
spring  wheat,  are  now  probable  in  several 
regions. 

In  the  central  and  northern  sections  of 
Ukraine,  grain  is  reported  as  looking 
bad,  but  a  very  good  crop  is  reported  for 
the  more  important  wheat-producing  re- 
gion of  southern  Ukraine.  In  the  North 
Caucasus  the  wheat  crop  will  probably 
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be  one-third  less  than  last  year,  with 
yields  of  spring  wheat  very  low.  Winter 
wheat  is  better  than  spring.  Western 
and  Central  Siberia  report  many  fields 
will  probably  not  be  harvested  on  account 
of  the  drought.  Reports  from  the  Volga 
region  are  less  definite,  but  the  condition 
of  the  grain  crop  appears  to  be  spotted 
and  in  some  places  unsatisfactory. 

Notwithstanding  the  less  favorable 
crop  outlook,  considerable  exports  early 
in  the  season  from  Ukraine  are  to  be 
expected,  states  Mr.   Steere, 


Changes  in  Local  Government 

Needed  in  Many  Rural  Areas 


"In  a  successful  democracy  some  op- 
portunity to  participate  in  the  actual 
workings  of  government  should  be  made 
available  to  as  many  people  as  possible 
through  local  government,  provided  the 
local  people  want  to  use  this  privilege 
and  are  willing  to  participate  in  a  real 
local  democracy,"  said  Dr.  T.  B.  Manny, 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,  in  an 
address  before  the  Fourteenth  Annual 
American  Country  Life  Conference  at 
Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  on  August  19.  "A  good 
many  proposals  for  the  reorganization 
of  local  government  in  rural  areas  seem 
to  overlook  the  importance  of  providing 
this  experience  of  *  doing  democracy.' 
But  the  widespread  evidence  that  many 
existing  units  of  government  in  rural 
areas  are  not  giving  satisfaction  in  their 
present  functioning  seems  to  indicate 
that  at  least  some  of  the  traditional 
forms  have  outlived  their  usefulness.  A 
great  many  townships,  especially,  appear 
to  be  in  this  situation. 

"Among  the  proposals  to  reorganize 
rural  local  government,"  said  Doctor 
Manny,  "  is  one  which  suggests  that 
farmers'  trade  towns  and  the  surround- 
ing countryside  be  permitted  to  incorpo- 
rate and  establish  one  unit  of  local  self- 
government  for  the  consolidated  area. 
This  new  unit  is  generally  called  a  rural 
municipality.  Conceivably,  a  single  rural 
municipality  might  consist  of  several 
small  villages  and  the  country  lying 
around  and  between  them.  In  the  Far 
West,  where  population  is  sparse,  a 
whole  county  or  two  or  more  adjoining 
counties  or  parts  of  counties  might  in- 
corporate as  a  single  rural  municipality. 

"  Proportional  representation  in  the 
chief  governing  policy-determining  body 
is  suggested  as  a  means  of  preventing 
minority  control  of  municipal  affairs  yet 
insuring  minority  representation  on  the 
council.  The  employment  of  a  munici- 
pal manager,  probably  a  part  time  posi- 
tion in  smaller  units,  is  suggested  in 
place  of  a  popularly  elected  mayor." 

The  speaker  also  pointed  out  that  this 
proposal  does  not  compel  any  areas  to 
incorporate,  but  provides  a  more  ade- 
quate basis  of  town-and-country  coopera- 
tion in  localities  where  the  will  to  work 
together  is  present.  For  unincorporated 
areas,  especially  those  in  which  the  peo- 
ple seem  to  have  little  sense  of  civic 
pride  or  responsibility,  a  larger,  thor- 
oughly reorganized  county,  serving 
almost  entirely  as  an  area  for  the  con- 
venient administration  of  State-deter- 
mined policies,  is  suggested  as  the.  most 
suitable  and  efficient  way  of  providing 
what  limited  governmental  services  the 
State  feels  should  be  rendered  to  these 


Northeastern   Apple    Cooperatives 

A  report  on  cooperative  associations 
handling  apples  in  the  12  Northeastern 
States  shows  that  30  cooperative  associa- 
tions, with  an  aggregate  membership  of 
1,921  growers  in  that  section,  marketed 
apples  valued  at  $1,618,476  in  1929. 
These  organizations  also  marketed 
peaches,  currants,  grapes,  cherries,  pears, 
strawberries,  and  other  farm  products. 
In  addition,  they  handled  supplies  for 
farmers.  The  associations'  total  volume 
of  business  amounted  to  $3,425,702.  The 
apples  marketed  by  the  30  associations 
constituted  47  per  cent  of  their  total 
business,  other  fruits  and  vegetables  rep- 
resented 26  per  cent,  and  supplies  27  per 
cent 

Soar    Cherry    Cooperatives    Combine    Activities 

Cooperative  associations  marketing 
sour  red  cherries  in  Wisconsin,  Michigan, 
and  New  York,  where  85  per  cent  of  this 
fruit  is  produced  in  the  United  States, 
have  unified  their  sales  activities  through 
the  Cherry  Sales  Corporation,  Sturgeon 
Bay,  Wis.  Financial  and  other  assist- 
ance has  been  extended  to  the  coopera- 
tives by  the  Farm  Board  in  working  out 
this  program.  Some  months  ago  loans 
were  made  to  the  Wisconsin  and  Michi- 
gan associations  to  assist  them  in  com- 
bining their  sales  efforts.  The  Wayne 
County  Cherry  Growers  Cooperative 
(Inc.),  of  Sodus,  N.  Y.,  has  been  granted 
a  commodity  loan  by  the  board,  supple- 
menting a  primary  loan  from  the  Federal 
intermediate  credit  bank,  Springfield, 
Mass.,  with  the  understanding  that  the 
association's  cherries  will  be  marketed 
through  the  Central  Sales  Corporation. 
Funds  thus  obtained  from  the  two 
sources  will  be  used  to  pay  the  process- 
ing costs  involved  in  cold  packing  1,400,- 
000  pounds  of  sour  red  cherries,  and  to 
make  sufficient  advances  to  its  grower 
members  to  cover  their  1931  harvesting 
expenses. 

Grape   Cooperatives   in   Northeastern   States 

Eighteen  local  cooperative  associations, 
with  an  aggregate  membership  of  3,067 
growers,  in  the  Northeastern  States 
marketed  grapes  valued  at  $1,390,070  in 
1929.  The  grapes  were  marketed  by  co- 
operatives that  also  handle  other  fruits, 
vegetables,  and  supplies,  doing  a  total 
business  of  $2,827,900.  Thirty-four  per 
cent  of  the  cash  income  of  $4,116,000  de- 
rived from  all  grapes  sold  cooperatively 
or  otherwise  in  the  Northeastern  States 
was  received  by  the  cooperatives.  Ap- 
proximately 94  per  cent  of  the  grapes 
raised  in  this  group  of  States  were 
grown  in  Pennsylvania  and  New  York. 
New  York  State  produced  about  six 
times  as  many  grapes  as  Pennsylvania. 
Ten  of  the  eighteen  associations  are  in  a 
compact  area  along  Lake  Erie  in  south- 
western New  York ;  one  in  nearby  Penn- 
sylvania ;  four  in  the  Finger  Lake  dis- 
trict of  New  York ;  and  three  in  Ulster 
County.  In  Pennsylvania,  65  per  cent 
of  the  grapes  were  marketed  coopera- 
tively and  in  New  York  31  per  cent. 
Fifteen  of  the  eighteen  associations 
marketing  grapes  handled  supplies.     Six 


of  the  locals  marketed  approximately  57 
per  cent  of  all  grapes  handled  coopera- 
tively in  the  States  surveyed,  selling 
their  grapes  through  one  regional  cooper- 
ative, located  in  the  Lake  Erie  district 
This  regional  handled  for  the  locals 
grapes  valued  at  $793,032. 

Commitment  of  Funds  for  Grape  Growers 

A  commitment  of  funds  sufficient  to 
cover  estimated  needs  for  the  year 
1931-32  has  been  made,  under  mutually 
satisfactory  arrangements,  to  the  Fruit 
Industries  (Ltd.),  of  San  Francisco, 
Calif.  This  organization  is  one  of  the 
cooperatives  participating  in  the  Cali- 
fornia grape  industry  program  under  the 
Grape  Control  Board. 

Pecan  Plans 

Facility  and  effective  merchandising 
loan  commitments  have  been  granted  to 
the  National  Pecan  Marketing  Associa- 
tion, central  sales  agency  of  the  pecan 
cooperatives  with  headquarters  in  Jack- 
son, Miss.  The  board  also  contemplates 
making  a  supplemental  commodity  loan 
to  the  association  when  the  delivery  sea- 
son is  under  way.  The  financial  assist- 
ance given  will  enable  this  new  national 
cooperative  to  handle  the  increased  de- 
liveries that  are  expected  from  the  1931 
pecan  crop  and  to  carry  out  the  organiza- 
tion's expanded  merchandising  program. 

Cotton    Cooperative   Financing 

Arrangements  have  been  completed 
with  the  American  Cotton  Cooperative 
Association  for  supplemental  financing, 
on  a  basis  of  which  the  cotton  coopera- 
tives will  be  able  at  present  price  levels 
to  advance  to  their  grower  members,  for 
deliveries  of  the  1931  crop,  an  amount 
equal  to  1  cent  per  pound  less  than  the 
market  price  at  point  of  delivery. 

Raisin    Growers    Get    Loan 

The  Farm  Board  on  August  8  issued 
the  following  statement : 

"  The  Farm  Board  has  agreed  to  ad- 
vance funds  to  the  Sun-Maid  Raisin 
Growers  of  California  for  operating  pur- 
poses for  the  year  1931-32  which  the  co- 
operative and  the  board  feel  will  permit 
of  successful  conduct  of  the  cooperative's 
business.  The  board  has  also  agreed  to 
participate  in  financing  the  California 
Raisin  Pool  upon  the  basis  of  the  1930 
advances,  which  it  is  estimated  will  mean 
an  average  advance  to  the  growers  of 
approximately  2%  cents  per  pound.  It 
is  expected  that  the  California  Grape 
Control  Board  will  continue  its  opera- 
tions during  the  coming  season,  including 
the  collection  of  stabilization  fees." 


Seven  years  ago,  in  1924,  the  first  com- 
bined harvester-thresher  for  small  grains 
was  introduced  into  the  central  Corn 
Belt.  Within  three  years  approximately 
500  machines  were  in  operation,  and 
further  increases  have  been  made  since 
that  time.  The  combine,  say  department 
specialists  who  surveyed  the  use  of  com- 
bines and  binders  in  Illinois  and  In- 
diana, reduces  the  amount  of  labor  re- 
quired ;  shortens  the  harvest  and  thresh- 
ing period ;  furnishes  a  satisfactory 
means  of  harvesting  the  soybean  crop. 
The  chief  disadvantage  of  combine  har- 
vesting in  the  Corn  Belt  is  the  difficulty 
of    obtaining   the   needed   quantities    of 
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CIVIL  SERVICE   EXAMINATIONS 

ASSISTANT  RADIO  OPERATOR  (AIRWAYS)  ($1,800 
t*  $2,160  a  year). — To  fill  vacancies  in  the 
Bureau  of  Lighthouses,  Department  of  Com- 
merce. Competitors  will  not  be  required  to 
report  for  examination  at  any  place,  but  will 
be  rated  on  their  training,  experience,  and  fit- 
ness. Applicants  must  have  had  at  least  four 
years'  experience  as  commercial  radio  operator 
on  board  ship  or  at  a  wireless  station,  or  as 
radio  operator  on  board  a  ship  of  the  United 
States  Navy,  Coast  Guard,  or  other  Govern- 
ment vessel,  or  at  a  Government  wireless  sta- 
tion. At  least  six  months  of  this  experience 
must  have  been  acquired  within  the  last  two 
years.  Applications  must  be  on  file  with  the 
Civil  Service  Commission.  Washington,  D.  C, 
not  later  than  September  18,  1931. 

LIBRARY  ASSISTANT  ($1,800  a  year);  JUNIOR 
LIBRARY  ASSISTANT  ($1,620  a  year)  ;  UNDER 
LIBRARY  ASSISTANT  ($1,440  a  year). — To  fill 
vacancies  in  the  departmental  and  field  serv- 
ices. Competitors  will  be  rated  on  mental 
tests,  library  economy,  cataloguing  and  clas 
sification,  and  on  a  modern  language.  Cer- 
tain specified  training  or  experience  required. 
Applications  must  be  on  file  with  the  Civil 
Service  Commission,  Washington,  D.  C,  not 
later  than  September  22,  1931. 

Full  information  on  these  examinations  may 
be  obtained  from  the  Secretary  of  the  United 
States  Civil  Service  Board  oj  Examiners  at 
the  post  office  or  customhouse  in  any  city  or 
from  the  United  States  Civil  Service  ComoUs- 
aion,  Washington,  D.  C. 


G.  T.  WILLINGMYRE  GOES  TO  CUSTOMS 

George  T.  Willingmyre,  in  charge  of  wool 
standardization  and  marketing  investigations. 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,  has  re- 
signed to  accept  the  position  of  administrator 
of  wool  in  the  Bureau  of  Customs,  Treasury 
Department,  where  he  will  be  technical  con- 
sultant to  F.  X.  A.  Eble,  Commissioner  of 
Customs.  He  will  supervise  customs  activi- 
ties connected  with  the  classification,  ap- 
praisement, and  grading  of  imported  wool  for 
duty  purposes,  secure  a  proper  administration 
of  all  provisions  of  law  relating  to  the  im- 
portation of  wool,  supervise  all  laboratory 
tests  pertaining  to  wool,  and  instruct  and 
assist  customs  employees  at  the  several  ports 
in  all  matters  relating  to  the  importation  of 
wool. 

Mr.  Willingmyre  became  associated  with  the 
wool  industry  in  1897  and  has  been  a  wool 
buyer,   broker,   and   merchant,   in    addition   to 


his  work  with  the  Government.  He  was  with 
the  Canadian  Government  from  1913  to  1916 
as  wool  specialist  for  the  Dominion. 

Mr.  Willingmyre  entered  this  department 
in  1917,  in  the  former  Bureau  of  Markets, 
as  wool  specialist  He  has  been  active  in 
organizing  and  building  up  the  wool  market- 
ing section.  Under  his  direction  there  have 
been  established  wool  standards  and  wool  top 
standards,  and  tentative  standards  both  for 
wool  length  and  for  mohair  have  been  de- 
veloped. Other  phases  of  the  work  for  which 
he  is  largely  responsible  are  the  wool  market 
reporting  service  at  Boston  and  the  weekly 
wool  import  statistical  service  at  Boston, 
Philadelphia,  and  New  York.  Mr.  Willing- 
myre has  served  as  consultant  and  adviser 
in  technical  wool  matters  with  other  Govern- 
ment and  outside  agencies.  He  has  been 
chairman  of  the  interdepartmental  wool  com- 
mittee and  the  interdepartmental  mohair 
committee. 


OFFICE  OF  INFORMATION 

Mailing    List    Cards 

From  a  small  beginning  years  ago  the  prac- 
tice of  furnishing  some  bureaus  with  2  by  5 
inch  proof  cards  of  mailing  list  stencils  on 
white,  blue,  yellow,  and  green  stock  has 
grown  to  such  an  extent  that  it  now  retards 
the  work  at  the  Government  Printing  Office 
and  the  addressing,  duplicating,  and  mailing 
section.  These  cards  are  not  furnished  free 
by  the  Government  Printing  Office,  as  are 
standard  ones,  but  the  stock  must  b®  sup- 
plied by  the  bureaus.  This  causes  unneces- 
sary expense,  additional  work,  trucking,  and 
sometimes  a  cessation  of  work  in  the  stencil 
rooms  because  of  lack  of  stock  due  to  slow 
deliveries. 

The  Superintendent  of  Documents  has 
pointed  out  that  this  department  is  the  only 
one  not  using  the  standard  3  by  5  inch  proof 
card  and  he  will  appreciate  our  adopting  the 
standard  size.  We  have,  therefore,  decided 
to  furnish  to  the  bureaus  only  3  by  5  inch 
proof  cards  on  manila  stock  beginning  Sep- 
tember 1,  1931.  This  applies  to  mailing 
lists  for  which  stencils  are  filed  either  at 
the  Government  Printing  Office  or  at  the  ad- 
dressing,   duplicating,    and    mailing  section. 

Bureaus  desiring  complete  proof  card  runs 
on  3  by  5  stock  of  lists  for  which  they  now 
have  2  by  5  proof  cards  can  have  them  made 
by  request  through  the  usual  channels. 


TB  POSTERS  ISSUED  IN  MINIATURE 


To  meet  an  expressed  need  for  the  im- 
portant facts  on  tuberculosis  in  poultry, 
the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  has  issued 
a  small  poster,  entitled  "  Free  Your  Poultry 
Flock  of  Tuberculosis."  Measuring  only  5 
by   8   inches,   the   poster  is   easily  mailed. 

For  the  convenience  of  cooperating  or- 
ganizations, the  department  has  ready  for 
distribution  several  electrotypes  of  the 
poster.  These  will  be  loaned  to  responsible 
persons  for  printing  and  also  for  reproduc- 
tion in  poultry  literature,  newspapers,  house 
organs,  or  circular  letters.  Requests  for 
this  electrotype,  addressed  to  the  editorial 
office,  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  will  be 
filled  in  the  order  received,  the 
period   of   loan   being   30   days. 


BRITISH  MYCOLOGIST  VISITS  B.  P.  L 


E.  W.  Mason,  mycologist  at  the  Imperial 
Mycological  Institute  at  Kew.  England,  visited 
the  mycology  and  disease  survey  division  of 
the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  the  middle  of 
the  month,  says  Dr.  C.  L.  Shear,  in  charge  of 
that  unit.  The  British  mycologist  was  seek- 
ing methods  of  identification  and  specimens 
of  fungi  in  the  mycological  herbarium.  He 
was  particularly  interested  in  the  Pyren- 
omycetes.  Mr.  Mason's  work,  according  to 
Doctor  Shear,  is  largely  with  fungi  that 
occur  on  cultivated  plants,  especially  tropical 
plants.  He  is  called  on  to  identify  a  great 
deal  of  material  sent  in  to  London  by  the 
colonial   mycologists. 


NOON  NETWORK  PROGRAMS 


Schedule  of  Speakers  and  Their  Sub- 
jects and  Dates  for  the  Broadcast  Week 
Beginning  Monday,  September   14. 


Network  radio  programs  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  Federal  Farm  Board  are 
broadcast  through  National  Broadcasting  Co. 
stations  at  12.55  to  1.10  p.  m.  eastern  stand- 
ard time,  12.15  to  1  p.  m.  Pacific  standard 
time. 

Monday,     September    14 
National.  Farm   and  Home  Hour: 

The  Hessian  Fly  Situation. — Dr.  W.  H. 

Larrimer,  entomologist. 
The    Hog    Outlook. — C.    A.    Burmeister, 
agricultural  economist. 
Western  Farm  and  Home  Hour: 

The  Grain  Market  Situation. — Frank  L. 
Lyons,    associate    marketing    specialist. 
The    Week    with    the    Farm    Board. — 
R.  H.  Lamb,  Western  program  director. 
Mining    Claims    in    the    National    For- 
ests.— Prepared    by    M.    H.    Wolff,    As- 
sistant   Regional    Forester,     Region     1, 
for  delivery  by  speaker  from  Region  5. 
Tuesday,    September    15 
National  Farm   and  Home  Hour: 

The    Dairy    Situation. — J.    B.    Shepard, 

agricultural   statistician. 
The    Price    Situation. — C.    M.    Purves, 
agricultural  economist. 
Western  Farm  and  Home  Hour: 

With   Western   Farmers. — R.   H.   Lamb. 
Wednesday,  September  16 
National  Farm   and  Home  Hour: 

No    Department   of    Agriculture    program. 
Western  Farm  and  Home  Hour: 

Hog    Situation    Report. — W.    E.    Schnei- 
der, associate  marketing  specialist. 
With   Western   Farmers. — R.   H.  Lamb. 
Using  Electric  Fuel  Wisely. — Prepared 
by  VeNona  W.   Swartz  for  delivery  by 
Jean   Stewart,   home  economist. 
Thursday,    September    17 
National  Farm  and  Home  Hour: 

The    Household    Calendar. — R  o  w  e  n  a 

Schmidt  Carpenter,  home  economist 
An    Appeal   to    Sporting    Instinct. — W. 
C    Henderson,    associate    chief,    Bureau 
of  Biological  Survey. 
Western  Farm   and  Home  Hour: 

On  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Markets. — 
Carl  J.  Hansen,  associate  marketing 
specialist. 
With  Wsstern  Farmers  — R.  H.  Lamb. 
Current  Features  in  Food  and  Drug 
Control. — Perry  B.  Clark,  assistant  to 
chief,  Western  District,  Food  and  Drug 
Administration. 

Friday,    September    18 
National  Farm  and  Home  Hour: 

The    Farm    Business     Library. — M.     S. 
Eisenhower,    Director    of    Information^ 
U.  S.  D.  A. 
The    Week    with    the    Farm    Board. — 
Edgar  Markham,  assistant  to  the  chair- 
man,    Federal     Farm     Board.     Second 
Farm  Board   speaker  to  be  announced. 
Western  Farm  and  Home  How: 
4-H  Club  Program. 
National  Farm  and  Home  Hour  Stations 
WJZ,  New  York  ;  WJR.  Detroit ;   KWK.   St 
Louis ;    KSTP,    St.    Paul ;    WRVA,    Richmond ; 
KPRC,  Houston  ;  W.TAX,  Jacksonville ;  WHAS, 
Louisville  ;  WMC.  Memphis  ;  WJDX,  Jackson  ; 
KVOO,   Tulsa ;    WHY,    Oklahoma    City ;    WRC, 
Washington ;     WDAF,     Kansas     City ;     WB.Z, 
Springfield :    WBZA,    Boston  :    WHAM,    Roch- 
ester ;     KYW,     Chicago ;     WREN,     Lawrence ; 
WEBC,       Superior-Duluth ;       WTOD,       Miami 
B^ach  ;     WSM.     Nashville ;      WSB.     Atlanta ; 
WSMB,    New   Orleans ;    WOAI,    San    Antonio ; 
WOW,     Omaha :    KDKA,    Pittsburgh ;     WAPI, 
Birmingham ;     KTHS.     Hot    Springs ;     KFAB, 
Lincoln  ;    WLW,    Cincinnati  ;   WPTF.    Raleigh  ; 
WBAL,  Baltimore  ;  WHO,   Des  Moines ;  WOC, 
Davenport ;  KOA,  Denver  ;  WFLA,  Clearwater ; 
WSUN,     St.    Petersburg;    WGAR,     Cleveland ; 
WDAY,     Fargo;     KFYR,     Bismarck;     WIBA, 
Madison. 

Western  Farm  and  Home   Hour  Stations 
KGO,    Oakland ;    KGW,    Portland ;    KOMO, 
Seattle  ;  KHQ.   Spokane  ;  KECA,  Los  Angeles  : 
KSL,  Salt  Lake  City ;  KFSD,   San  Diego,  and 
KTAR,  Phoenix. 

Western  Farm  and  Home  Hour  stations  and 
WTMJ.  Milwaukee.  KFI,  Los  Angeles,  and 
KPO,  San  Francisco,  broadcast  National  Farm 
and   Home   Hour   on   Saturdays. 
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Agriculture,   Horticulture 

Brigos,  G.  R.  Gardening  in  the  South.  New- 
York,   De  la  Mare,    1931. 

Jones,  H.  A.,  and  Emswellee,  S.  L.  The 
vegetable  industry.  New  York.  McGraw- 
Hill,  1931. 

Stbmmons,  Walter.  Connecticut  agricultural 
college — a  history.     Storrs,  Conn.,  1931. 

Stoll,  H.  P.  The  grape  districts  of  Califor- 
nia.    San  Francisco,  Calif.,  1931. 

Wheeler,  T.  L.  What  readers  want  to  know. 
Huutington,  Ind.,  Indiana  farmer's  guide 
[1931]. 

Cattle,   Dairying: 

Eckles,  C.  H.  Dairy  cattle  and  milk  produc- 
tion.    New  York,  Macmillan,  1931. 

Jcdklns,    H.    F.     The   principles    of   dairying. 
Ed.  2.     New  York,  Wiley,  1931. 
Crops 

Association  of  Hawaiian  sugab  technolo- 
gists. Methods  of  chemical  control  for 
cane  sugar  factories  of  the  Association  of 
Hawaiian  sugar  technologists.  Honolulu, 
Hawaii,   1931. 

Bondar,  Gregorio.  O  cacao.  Ed.  2.  v.  1. 
Bahia,  Imprensa  official  do  estado.  1929. 

Sakhabotrest,    Moscow.     Sortovodno-semen- 
noe    upeavlenie.     Mosaic    diseases    of    the 
sugar   beet.     Kiev,    1930. 
Engineering 

American  oil  bubner  association.  Hand- 
book of  oil  burning.     New  York,  1931. 

Brady,  G.  S.  Materials  handbook.  Ed.  2. 
New  York,  McGraw-Hill,  1931. 

Kehl,  R.  J.  Oxy-acetylene  welding  practice. 
Chicago,  American  Technical   Society,   193L 

McClintic-Mabshall  company,  Pittsburgh. 
Detroit  River  bridge  (Ambassador  bridge). 
Pittsburgh,   1930. 

Roberts,  E.  B.  Engineering  problems  by 
Westinghouse  engineers.  East  Pittsburgh 
Pa.,  Westinghouse  technical  night  school 
press,   1930. 

Lumber 

Moll,  F.  K  R,  H.  Kiinstliche  holztrocknung. 
Berlin,   Springer,  1930. 

Chemistry 

Williams.  R.  J.     An  introduction  to  biochem- 
istry.    New  York,  van  Nostrand,  1931. 
Cleaning 

HtTBBABD,  C.  C.  How  to  clean  rugs  and  up- 
holstery fabrics.  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Rug 
Cleaners  Institute  of  America,  1930. 

Woman's  institute  of  domestic  arts  and 
sciences,  Scranton,  Pa.  Laundering  and 
dry  cleaning.     Scranton,  Pa.,  1925. 

Entomology 
Miller,    Mrs.   E.    B.    R.     Butterfly   and   moth 

book.     New  York,  Scribner,  1931. 
Paillot,  Andre.     Traits  des  maladies  du  ver 

a  soie.     Paris,   Doin,   1930. 

Medicine 

Gager,  L.  T.  Hypertension.  Baltimore,  Wil- 
liams &  Wilkins,   1930. 

Mackay,  H.  M.  M  Nutritional  anaemia  in 
infancy,  with  special  reference  to  iron  de- 
ficiency. London,  1931.  (Medical  research 
council  (Gt.  Brit.).  Special  report  series, 
No.    157.) 

Botany 

Johnson,  P.  O.  Curricular  problems  in 
science  at  the  college  level.  Minneapolis, 
University  of  Minnesota  press,  1930.  (The 
teaching  of  science  at  the  college  level,  ed. 
by  E.  M.  Freeman,     v.  2.) 

Pammkl,  L.  H.,  and  King,  C.  M.  Honey 
plants  of  Iowa.  Des  Moines,  1930.  (Iowa. 
Geological  survey.     Bulletin  No.   7.) 

Willis,  J.  C.  A  dictionary  of  the  flowering 
plants  and  ferns.  Ed.  6.  Cambridge,  Eng., 
University  press,   1931. 

Economics,    Statistics 

Great  Beitain.  Treasury.  Committee  on 
finance  and  industry  Report.  London, 
1931.  (Parliament.  Papers  by  command. 
Cmd.   3897.) 

The  Yeaebook  of  the  Bermudas,  the  Baha- 
mas, British  Guiana  British  Honduras,  and 
the    British    West    Indies,    5th,    1931. 

Ornithology,    Game    Protection 

Leopold,  Aldo.  Report  on  a  game  survey  of 
the  north  central  States.  Madison,  Wis., 
1931. 

Mills,  E.  A.  Bird  memories  of  the  Rockies. 
Boston,  Houghton  Mifflin,  1931. 


Heredity,    Zoology 

Cook,  H.  H.  Like  breeds  like.  Ontario, 
Calif.,  research  department,  Sans  Aloi's  Jer- 
sey farm,   1931. 

Van  Cleave,  H.  J.  Invertebrate  zoology. 
Ed.  2.     New  York,  McGraw-Hill,  1931. 

Bibliography 

St.  Louis.  Public  Libeaey.  National  parks, 
national  monuments,  and  national  forests. 
St.  Louis,  1931.  (Its  monthlv  bulletin, 
July,  1931.) 

Periodicals   Currently    Received 

Anales    de   quimica    y    farmacia.      Bimonthly. 

t.  1,  No.  1 —  Jan./Feb.,  1931 —  Santiago  de 

Chile. 
Paint,   varnish,    lacquer,    enamel,    and    colour 

manufacture.     Monthly,     v.  1,  No.  1 —  Apr., 

1931—   London. 
La  terre  marocaine.     Monthly.     No.  2 —  July 

1,   1931—  Rabat. 


NEW  BUILDING  GOING  UP  FAST 


The  work  on  the  new  extensible  building 
was  two-thirds  completed  the  middle  of  the 
month,  according  to  E.  A.  Steece,  Treasury 
engineer  in  charge  of  construction.  All  the 
exterior  brickwork  and  terra-cotta  trim, 
except  the  center  south  wall,  is  finished. 
Plastering  is  being  done  in  the  first  and 
second  stories.  Partitions  on  the  third  and 
fourth  floors  are  almost  all  in,  and  work  on 
those  in  the  floors  above  is  in  progress. 
About  400  men  are  now  employed  on  the 
building.  February  10,  1932,  is  set  as  the 
probable  date  of  occupancy. 


Articles    and    Written   Addresses    By 

Department  People  in  Outside 

Publications 

Dairy  Industry 

Hartman,  A.  M. — The  vitamin  A  content  or 
different  grades  of  alfalfa  and  timothy  hays 
and  of  hays  cured  under  various  conditions. 
Abstract  of  Daper.  Jour.  Biol.  Chem.,  vol. 
92,  No.   1,  pp.  vii-viii,  June,   1931. 

Nicolet,  B.  H. — The  action  of  alkali  on  thio- 
hydantoin  derivatives  of  cystine  and  cys- 
teine. Jour.  Biol.  Chem,,  vol.  88,  No.  1,  pp. 
403-407,   August,    1930. 

The    structure    of    glutathione.     Jour. 

BioL  Chem.,  vol.  88,  No.  1,  pp.  389-393, 
August,  1930. 

Thiohydantoins    derived    from    cystine 

and  from  cysteine.  Jour.  Biol.  Chem.,  vol. 
88,  No.  1,  pp.  395-401,  August,   1930. 

Reed,  O.  E. — Can  we  breed  pure-strain  cows 
for  greater  milk  and  higher  butterfat  pro- 
duction?     Cert.    Milk,    voL    6,    No.    62,    pp. 

5,  9,  July,   1931. 

Turner,  W.  A.,  Kane,  EL  A.,  and  Hale,  W. 
S. — The  comparative  effectiveness,  in  a  cow's 
ration,  of  supplements  of  phosphorus  in  the 
form  of  orthophosphoric  acid,  mono,  di,  and 
trisodium  phosphate.  Abstract  of  paper. 
Jour.  Biol.  Chem.,  vol,  92,  No.  1,  p.  xiv, 
June,   1931. 

Whittiee,  E.  O.,  and  Gould,  S.  P. — Speed  of 
crystallization  of  lactose,  galactose,  glucose, 
and  sucrose  from  pure  solution.  Indus. 
Engin.  Chem.,  voL  23,  No.  6,  p.  670-673, 
June,  1931. 

Plant  Industry 

Beooks,  C. — Effects  of  solid  carbon  dioxide 
upon  transportation  diseases.  Ice  and 
Refrig.,  vol.  81,  No.  1,  pp.  48-50^uly,  1931. 

Hartley,  C,  and  Wageneb,  W.  W. — Fungus 
and  termite  damage  in  buildings.  Octogon 
(Jour.   Amer.   Inst.  Architects),  voL   3,   No. 

6,  pp.  3-7,  June,  1931. 

Lindgren,  R.  M.,  and  Chapman,  A.  D. — 
Progress  In  the  use  of  chemical  treatments 
to  protect  stored  logs  from  deterioration. 
Amer.  Lumberman,  No.  2926,  pp.  46-48, 
June  13,  1931.  Also  in  South.  Lumberman, 
voL  143,  No.  1806,  pp.  75-76,  96,  July  1, 
1931.      (With    South.    Forest    Exp.    Sta.) 

McCaia,  M.  A. — Giving  scientific  advice  to 
producers  of  grain.  U.  S.  Daily,  vol.  6,  No. 
129,   p.   1274,   August   3,   1931. 

Martin.  J.  F.,  and  Stephens,  D.  E. — Correla- 
tion between  yields  of  winter  wheat  varie- 
ties grown  in  various  locations  in  the  Co- 
lumbia Basin  of  Oregon.     Jour.  Amer.   Soc. 


EXPERIMENT-STATION   PUBLICATIONS 


The  library  of  the  Office  of  Experiment 
Stations  maintains,  but  for  library  purposes 
only,  a  conmlete  file  of  all  the  publications 
issued  by  the  State  experiment  stations.  It 
has  recently  received  the  following  new  State 
publications  : 

(This  department  has  none  of  these  State  pub- 
lications for  distribution,  but  usually  they  may 
be  obtained  from  the  stations  issuing  them.  For 
convenence  in  writing  to  a  station,  the  postal 
address  point  where  the  station  is  located  in  the 
State  is  given  at  the  end  of  each  of  the  entries 
below.) 

The  rate  of  absorption  of  potassium  by  plants 
and  its  possible  effect  upon  the  amount  of 
potassium    remaining    in    soils    from    appli- 
cations   of    potassium     fertilizers.       R.     P. 
Bartholomew    and    G.    Janssen.      (Arkansas 
Sta.  Bui.  265,  70  pp.,  20  figs.     June  1931.) 
Fayetteville. 
Keeping  the  farm  flock   healthy.      H.   H.   Alp. 
(Illinois    Sta.    Circ.    374,    16    pp.,    18    figs. 
July  193L)      Urbana. 
Control      of      strawberry      leaf      blights      In 
Louisiana.      A.     G.     Plakidas.       (Louisiana 
Stas.  Bui.  225,  21  pp.,  5  figs.     July  1931.) 
Baton  Rouge. 
Sharp   vs.   dull   ice   cream  freezer  blades   and 
freezing    efficiency.       R.    C.    Munkwitz    and 
D.    Meade.       (Maryland    Sta.    Bui.    324,    pp. 
327-342,     13    figs.       Jan.     1931.)       College 
Park. 
Peach     rejuvenation     studies     in     Maryland. 
A.  L.   Schrader  and  E.  C.  Auchter.      (Mary- 
land   Sta.    BuL    327,    pp.    411-441,    38    figs. 
May  1931.)     College  Park. 
Electric    hotbeds.      R.    R.    Parks.       (Missouri 
Sta.  Bui.  304,  16  pp.,  10  figs.     May  1931.) 
Columbia. 
Beekeeping  in  Missouri.     L.  Haseman.      (Mis- 
souri  Sta.    Bui.    305,   52   pp.,    12   figs.      June 
1931.)      Columbia. 
The  digestibility  of  cottonseed  meal  as  a  sup- 
plemental   feed    for    range    cattle    in    New 
Mexico :  II,      With      low      protein      intake. 
W.    E.    Watkins.       (New    Mexico    Sta.    BuL 
194,    50    pp.,    4    pis.      May    1931.)       State 
College. 
Planning    the    farm    business,    with    especial 
reference     to     the     northern     third    of     the 
Coastal  Plain  area.     G.  W.  Forster.     (North 
Carolina    Sta.    Bui.    277,    55    pp.,    16    figs. 
June  1931.)     State  College  Station,  Raleigh. 
Fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  general  fertilizers 
tests,   1881-1931.     C.   F.   Noll,   F.  D.   Gard- 
ner,   and    C.    J.    Irvin.       (Pennsylvania    Sta, 
Bui.  264,  24  pp.,  8  figs.     May  1931.)      State 
College. 
Organizations  affecting  farm  youth  in  Locust 
Township,  Columbia  County.     W.  V.  Dennis. 
(Pennsvlvania  Sta.  Bui.  265,  43  pp.,  13  figs. 
June  1931.)      State  College, 


Agron.,  vol.  23,  No.  8,  pp.  638-646,  August, 
1931.  (With  Oregon  Agr.  Exp.  Sta.) 
Raedee,  J.  M.,  and  Bevee,  W.  M. — Spore  ger- 
mination of  Puccinia  glumarum  with  notes 
on  related  species.  Phytopath.,  voL  21,  No. 
8,  pp.  767-789,  August,  1931.  (With  Idaho 
Agr.  Exp.  Sta.) 


SEVERAL   NEW   EXHIBITS   SHOWN 

First  showing  of  the  department's  new 
mechanical  fly  exhibit  was  made  the  last  week 
in  August  at  the  Ionia,  Mich.,  Free  Fair. 
This  model  fly,  2  feet  high  and  3  feet  long, 
was  built  to  show  vividly  why  flies  are  dan- 
gerous. The  model  contains  an  electric  mo- 
tor to  operate  its  huge  wings  and  unique 
proboscis. 

First  showing  of  another  new  department 
exhibit,  Weather  Reports  on  the  Airways,  has 
been  made  at  the  Upper  Peninsula  State 
Fair,  Escanaba,  Mich. 

Department  exhibits  also  appeared  at  fairs 
in  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  Springfield  and  Kanka- 
kee, 111.,  Sedalia,  Mo,  and  Helena,  Mont. 
The  group  called  the  Dairy  Special,  pre- 
pared and  shown  at  the  1930  National  Dairy 
Exposition,  went  to  the  Wisconsin  State  Fair 
at  Milwaukee.  At  the  two  Illinois  fairs  the 
talking  cow  delivered  her  lecture  on  feeding. 
At  the  Missouri  State  Fair  in  Sedalia,  the 
mechanical  hen,  most  popular  of  all  depart- 
ment exhibits,  was  shown. 

Three  wool  exhibits  calling  attention  to  im- 
portant facts  in  the  industry  and  showing  the 
advantages  in  raising  flocks  proved  to  be 
good  wool  producers,  together  with  others 
relating  to  livestock  and  forest  protection, 
were  at  the  Montana  State  Fair  in  Helena. 
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NEW  PUBLICATIONS  ISSUED  BY  THE  DEPARTMENT 

(Please  address  requests  for  these  to  the  Division  of  Publications,  Office  of  Information) 


WEEDS:  HOW  TO  CONTROL  THEM.  H.  R.  Cox, 
formerly  agriculturist,  division  of  forage 
crops,  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry.  29  pp., 
illus.  (Farmers'  Bulletin  660F.  rev.)  June, 
1931. 

A  revision  of  a  popular  bulletin  on  the 
main  principles  of  weed  control,  intended  pri- 
marilv  for  landowners  and  farmers.  Titles 
are  given  of  supplemental  bulletins  and  leaf- 
lets (available  from  the  Government)  which 
contain  discussions  of  detailed  methods  recom- 
mended for  specific  weeds.  The  bulletin  also 
contains  a  brief  tabulation  of  pertinent  facts 
about  50  of  the  worst  weeds. 

HOW  TO  GROW  RICE  IN  THE  SACRAMENTO  VALLEY. 
Jenkin  W.  Jones,  senior  agronomist,  divi- 
sion of  cereal  crops  and  diseases.  Bureau  of 
Plant  Industry.  34  pp.,  illus.  (Farmers' 
Bulletin   1240F,    rev.)      June,    1931. 

Popular  ;  should  be  of  interest  to  rice  grow- 
ers in  California.  Contains  information  on 
the  history  and  importance  of  the  rice  crop 
in  California.  Discusses  the  soil  types  on 
which  rice  is  grown  in  that  State,  the  method 
of  preparing  the  land  for  irrigation,  and  the 
importance  of  a  reliable  water  supply  and 
proper  methods  of  irrigation.  The  methods 
used  in  growing  a  commercial  rice  crop  from 
seeding  to  harvesting  are  described  and  illus- 
trated. 

BRACING  FARM  BUILDINGS.  George  W.  Trayer, 
senior  engineer,  forest  products  laboratory, 
branch  of  research,  Forest  Service,  and  M. 
C.  Berts,  senior  architect,  Bureau  of  Agri- 
cultural Engineerina:  6  pp.,  illus.  (Leaf- 
let 77L,)      July,   1931. 

Stresses  the  need  of  adequate  foundations 
for  farm  buildings,  outlines  the  principles  of 
bracing  and  their  application,  and  gives  direc- 
tions for  straightening  distorted  buildings.  It 
is  of  interest  to  farmers  throughout  the 
United  States. 


TOMATO  LATE-BLIGHT  ROT,  A  SERIOUS  TRANSIT 
AND  MARKET  DISEASE.  G.  B.  Ramsey,  senior 
pathologist,  and  Alice  Allen  Bailey,  assist- 
ant pathologist,  division  of  horticultural 
crops  and  diseases.  Bureau  of  Plant  In- 
dustry. 11  pp.,  illus.  (Circular  169C.) 
July,   1931. 

Describes  the  appearance  of  late-blight  rot 
on  tomato  vines  and  fruit,  discusses  its  geo- 
graphic distribution  and  economic  importance, 
and  gives  information  on  its  relation  to 
weather  conditions.  Also  discusses  the  de- 
velopment of  the  disease  during  transit  from 
shipping  point  to  market  and  recommends 
methods  of  control.  The  latter  include  those 
applicable  in  the  field  and  those  which  offer 
some  promise  as  a  means  of  reducing  transit 
losses. 

THE  CONTROL  OF  THE  LESSER  PEACH  BORER  WITH 
PARADICHLOROBENZENE     SOLUTIONS.     Oliver     I. 
Snapp,    entomologist,    and    J.    R.    Thomson, 
junior    entomologist,    division    of    deciduous 
fruit    insects.    Bureau    of    Entomology.      12 
pp.,  illus.      (Circular  1T2C.)      July,  1931. 
Semitechnical ;    reports    the    results    of    ex- 
perimental  work,    conducted    at    Fort    Valley. 
Ga..    which    has    led    to    the    development    of 
satisfactory    control    measures    for    the    lesser 
peach   borer,    namely,   the  use   of   solutions   of 
paradichlorobenzene    in    cottonseed    oil.      The 
lesser    peach    borer    attacks    the    trunks    and 
larger  branches  of  peach  trees.     No   adequate 
control    measure    has    hitherto    been    available 
except  the  laborious  and  unsatisfactory  proc- 
ess of  digging  out  the  borers  by  hand.     This 
circular    is    intended    for    entomologists    and 
other  technical  workers,   as  well  as  for  fruit 
growers  who  wish  to  control  this  pest. 
EXPERIMENT   STATION    RECORD.     Volume   65,    No. 

2.      August.    1931. 
NOTICES    OF    JUDGMENT    UNDER    THE    INSECTICIDE 
ACT.     Food    and    Drug    Administration,    pp. 
93-98.      (N.  J.,  I.  F.   1201-1205.)      August, 
1931. 


Keeping  Fresh  Bread  Fresh  Is 
Hard  Problem  for  Food  Chemist 


Fresh  bread  -won't  stay  fresh 

This  fact  costs  the  bakers  of  the  coun- 
try millions  of  dollars  annually  and  cre- 
ates a  problem  which  has  attracted  the 
attention  of  department  chemists. 

Bread  is  considered  by  the  baking  trade 
to  be  stale  the  second  day  after  baking, 
although  some  authorities  contend  that 
it  starts  to  become  stale  as  soon  as  it  has 
cooled. 

"  The  exact  changes  that  take  place 
when  bread  becomes  stale  are  not  clearly 
understood,"  says  L.  H.  Bailey,  of  the 
food  research  division,  Bureau  of  Chem- 
istry and  Soils.  "  One  theory  is  that 
much  of  the  moisture  contained  in  bread 
is  held  by  the  starch  which  has  been 
gelatinized  in  the  baking.  As  the  bread 
cools,  the  starch  gives  up  some  of  its 
moisture,  which  is  absorbed  by  other  con- 
stituents, especially  the  coagulated  gluten 
of  the  crumb.  As  this  takes  place  the 
crust  changes  from  a  harsh,  brittle  ma- 
terial to  a  soft,  pliable  one.  The  crumb 
increases  in  firmness,  loses  its  tough, 
elastic  property,  and  becomes  crumbly" 

Chemists  find  that  heat  applied  to 
bread  in  this  condition  restores  its  fresh- 
ness temporarily.  This  bread  will  again 
become  stale  upon  standing  and  once 
more  return  to  the  fresh  condition  when 
reheated.  Other  investigators  have  found 
that  this  process  may  be  repeated  as 
many  as  seven  times  before  the  bread 


loses  so  much  of  its  moisture  that  it  can 
not  be  continued. 

A  preliminary  study  has  been  made  of 
the  influence  of  the  use  of  certain  con- 
stituents in  bread  making  from  the 
standpoint  of  preventing  or  retarding  the 
development  of  the  condition  known  as 
staleness.  While  a  few  of  the  substances 
seemed  to  retard  this  condition  slightly, 
none  of  them  produced  the  results  de- 
sired. 


OHIO  WINS  THE  RIBBON 

IN  ANNUAL  SWEEPSTAKES 

(Continued  from  page  257) 

periodical  work  in  the  department,  as 
well  as  methods  of  distribution.  The 
radio  service  exhibit  centered  about  a 
map  panel  showing  the  present  broad- 
casting work  of  the  department  and  vis- 
ualizing the  organization  of  a  correlated 
Federal-State  system.  Side  panels  ex- 
hibited advance  and  follow-up  mailing 
pieces  for  promotion  of  radio  programs 
and  samples  of  the  programs  themselves. 
The  press  service  section  of  the  exhibit 
was  devoted  largely  to  a  chart  of  dis- 
tribution channels,  exhibits  of  work  done 
for  news  and  feature  syndicates,  and  a 
comprehensive  showing  of  news  photo- 
graphs given  to  the  press  the  past  year. 

Elect    New    Officers 

Charles  D.  Byrne,  head  of  the  depart- 
ment of  industrial  journalism  at  Oregon 
State  Agricultural  College,  was  elected 
president  of  the  association  for  the  com- 
ing year.    R.  M.  Soule,  editor  for  Geor- 


gia State  College  of  Agriculture,  Athens, 
was  elected  vice  president.  W.  C. 
Schnopp,  extension  editor,  West  Virginia 
University,  Morgantown,  is  the  new  sec- 
retary-treasurer. Members  of  the  execu- 
tive committee  for  next  year  are  W.  P. 
Kirkwood.  professor  of  journalism  and 
editor,  Minnesota  College  of  Agricul- 
ture, University  Farm.  St.  Paul,  and 
Roger  De  Baun,  editor  for  New  Jersey 
State  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mecha- 
nic Arts,  New  Brunswick.  The  place  for 
the  next  annual  meeting  will  be  deter- 
mined by  the  executive  committee. 

The  following  States  were  represented 
at  the  meeting:  Virginia,  West  Virginia, 
Georgia,  Ohio,  Minnesota,  Louisiana, 
California,  Washington,  Hawaii,  and 
Oregon. 


Scientists  Warn  Home  Owners 
of  "  Termite  Treatment  "  Frauds 


Home  owners  should  beware  of  over- 
drawn and  alarming  reports  of  injury  to 
buildings  by  termites  or  white  ants,  says 
the  Bureau  of  Entomology.  In  particu- 
lar they  should  be  wary  when  exagger- 
ated statements  of  this  kind  form  a  part 
of  the  "  sales  talk  '*  for  a  "  termite  treat- 
ment." Many  of  these  treatments  are 
expensive  and  are  not  correspondingly 
effective.  Reports  to  the  bureau  indicate 
that  sharpers,  overemphasizing  the  real 
injury  that  termites  are  likely  to  do.  are 
niching  from  home  owners  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  dollars  and  rendering  little 
or  no  effective  service  in  return. 

State  officials  and  others  reporting  to 
the  Bureau  of  Entomology  reveal  that 
the  termite  treatment  sharpers  are  par- 
ticularly active  in  the  South  and  in  some 
of  the  far  Western  States.  In  these 
areas  many  cities  have  in  recent  years 
amended  their  building  codes  as  advo- 
cated by  the  Bureau  of  Entomology  and 
now  require  adequate  safeguards  against 
termites  in  new  construction  (The  Offi- 
cial Recoei>  for  March  14,  1931,  p.  91). 

Salesmen,  however,  have  been  exag- 
gerating the  danger  from  termites  in 
an  effort  to  sell  treatments,  many  of 
which  have  little  or  no  merit  but  which 
they  picture  as  absolutely  necessary  to 
prevent  the  collapse  within  a  short  time 
of  buildings  invaded  or  under  alleged 
danger  of  being  invaded  by  the  termites. 

There  has  been  no  change  in  the  situ- 
ation as  to  termite  damage  in  the  South 
and  West,  says  the  Bureau  of  Ento- 
mology. Conditions  are  substantially 
the  same  now  as  they  have  been  for  the 
last  50  or  100  years.  The  records  indi- 
cate that  the  collapse  of  a  building  on 
account  of  termite  damage  is  so  rare  as 
to  be  for  practical  purposes  a  negligible 
risk.  It  is  true  that  where  termites 
have  been  in  buildings  for  many  years — 
as  indicated  by  emerging  swarms  of  the 
winged  forms — the  foundation  timbers, 
and  even  the  floors  and  adjacent  wood- 
work, may  have  become  so  weakened  as 
to  make  necessary  some  replacement. 

The  entomologists  point  out-  that  an 
experience  of  So  years  in  termite  control 
indicates  that  radical  reconstruction  of 
the  foundations  is  the  only  permanent 
and  effective  remedy  for  buildings  which, 
because  of  original  faulty  construction, 
have    become    heavily    infested.       Such 
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remedial  measures  as  spraying  or  fumi- 
gation, or  even  removal  of  the  worst  in- 
fested timbers,  without  other  protection, 
are  at  best  temporary-  Spraying  and 
fumigation  are  practically  useless. 

One  of  the  popular  remedies  being  ex- 
ploited is  the  spraying  of  woodwork 
with  poisons.  Spraying  of  construction 
timbers  or  other  woodwork,  even  under 
a  forced  stream,  is  of  no  real  value. 
The  poison  has  little  if  any  penetration 
unless  the  timbers  are  so  badly  eaten 
and  rotted  that  they  soak  up  the  mixture 
like  a  sponge — in  which  case  they  are 
useless  and  should  be  replaced. 

Another  exploited  remedy  is  the  pois- 
oning of  soil  near  the  foundation  walls 
or  supporting  pillars  underneath  the 
buildings.  All  that  can  be  said  now  of 
such  treatment  is  that  it  is  still  very 
much  in  the  experimental  stage.  On 
present  information  the  department  en- 
tomologists can  not  recommend  it  as  a 
permanent  remedy. 

The  only  effective  remedy  for  termite 
damage  is  to  provide  termite-proof  ma- 
terials for  foundations. 


Permits  Through  Billing  of  Corn 
Between  Borer-Infested  Sections 


An  amendment  to  the  European  corn- 
borer  quarantine  regulations,  effective 
August  15,  removes  restrictions  on  the 
shipment  of  corn  and  other  restricted 
articles  from  one  infested  section  to 
another  through  uninfested  territory  on 
a  through  bill  of  lading  between  points 
in  the  same  regulated  area  through  non- 
regulated  territory.  In  addition,  pro- 
vision is  made  for  authorizing  movement 
under  permit  and  seal  of  trucks  and 
other  road  vehicles  moving  between 
points  in  the  regulated  area  but  passing 
through  nonregulated  territory  en  route. 
Similar  provisions  are  made  for  railway 
and  truck  shipments  from  the  1-genera- 
tion  regulated  area  (which  extends  from 
Indiana  and  Michigan  to  western  New 
Jersey  and  Vermont)  to  the  2-generation 
regulated  area  (which  includes  most  of 
the  New  England  States,  Long  Island, 
and  New  York  City)  when  such  move- 
ment is  through  nonregulated  territory. 

The  section  principally  affected  by  the 
change  is  northern  New  Jersey,  through 
which  many  railroads  and  highways  pass 
from  the  European  corn-borer  infested 
sections  of  New  York  and  Pennsylvania 
into  New  York  City.  Such  railroads 
have  not  been  allowed  to  transport  ear 
corn  into  New  York  City,  even  on  a 
through  bill  of  lading.  A  careful  survey 
recently  indicated  that  the  danger  of 
spreading  the  European  corn-borer  by 
through  shipments  is  not  great.  The 
amendment  now  issued  was  prepared 
and  signed  after  consultation  with  the 
authorities  of  the  State  Department  of 
Agriculture  of  New  Jersey. 


BEETLE  QUARANTINE  IS  MODIFIED 


The  date  on  which  nurseries  using  the 
lead-arsenate  method  of  preventing  soil 
infestation  with  Japanese  beetle  larvae 
may  start  plant  shipment  in  the  fall  has 
been  advanced  from  October  1,  hereto- 
fore the  earliest  date  for  the  removal 
from  treated  soil  of  plants  intended  for 


WIDE  VARIATION  IN  ACADEMIC  DEGREE  STATUS  OF  BUREAUS 


"Among  the  several  bureaus  and  other  units  of  the  department  there  is  a  wide 
variation  In  the  degree  status  of  the  employees,"  said  Dr.  W.  W.  Stockberger, 
Director  of  Personnel  and  Business  Administration,  in  an  address  before  the  confer- 
ence on  university  training  for  service  in  the  various  departments  of  the  National 
Government,  held  at  the  University  of  Minnesota  July  14  to  17.  The  following  table 
gives  complete  data  on  this  status : 


Percentage,  by  bureaus,  of  professional  employees  holding  academic  degrees 

Bureau,  administration,  or 
office 

Num- 
ber of 
em- 
ployees 

No 
degree 

B.  A., 

B.  S., 
etc. 

M.  A., 

M.  S., 

etc. 

Ph.D. 

M.  D. 

D.  Sc, 
D.Agr., 
D.C.L., 
L.L,D„ 
Litt.  D. 

D.V.S, 
D.  V.M., 
V.S.,etc. 

Agricultural  Economics 

276 

81 

1,442 

100 

303 

76 
363 

43 

43 

302 

469 

8 

33 
4 

16 
524 
311 
502 
398 

52 

Per  cent 
13.4 
6.1 
.3 
23.0 
3.9 
13.1 
6.3 
6.9 
18.6 
13.8 
5.7 
-3- 

25.0 
25.0 

4.1 
12.2 
20.5 

77.8 
28.8 

Per  cent 
43.1 
77.7 
4.0 
49.0 
45.5 
44.7 
49.0 
44.1 
44.1 
56.3 
47.7 
50.0 
21.2 
75.0 
75.0 
36.2 
78.7 
69.1 
16.5 
53.8 

Per  cent 
31.1 
16.0 
2.3 
19.0 
25.1 
22.3 
26.1 
27.8 
23.2 
19.8 
40.0 
37.5 
95.4 

Per  cent 
11.2 

Per  cent 
0.3 

Per  cent 
0.7 

Per  cent 

Agricultural  Engineering 

Animal  Industry 

.9 
5.0 
23.4 
17.1 
17.0 
11.6 
6.9 
4.9 
5.1 

"~~30.~3~ 

.2 
2.0 
.6 

""¥.  6~ 

""LI" 
1.3 
1.3 
2.3 
6.9 
.3 
1.2 
12.5 

91.9 

Chemistry  and  Roils    ,    ..    

L3 

Experiment  Stations 

Extension  Service     

6.9 

1.6 

32.6 
8.3 
9.5 
2.5 

1L5 

24.0 
.6 
.6 
2.0 
L9 

2.8 

.T 

.2 

.5 
3.8 

"  There  is  a  threefold  reason  for  the  occurrence  in  the  professional  service  of 
the  relatively  large  number  of  employees  with  no  academic  degrees,"  Doctor  Stock- 
berger pointed  out.  "  (1)  When  the  classification  act  of  1923  became  effective,  the 
Personnel  Classification  Board  arbitrarily  placed  in  the  professional  service  certain 
existing  classes  of  positions  for  which  an  academic  degree  had  not  previously  been 
considered  a  prerequisite.  This  in  effect  blanketed  into  the  professional  service  a 
substantial  number  of  employees  who  had  no  academic  degrees.  (2)  Certain  posi- 
tions which  have  been  placed  in  the  professional  service  sometimes  are  filled  without 
requiring  college  graduation  as  a  qualification.  (3)  In  the  case  of  the  Weather 
Bureau,  no  college  at  present  affords  the  special  training  in  meteorology  which  is 
necessary  to  the  work  of  this  bureau.  Young  employees,  without  college  training, 
who  have  entered  the  service  in  minor  positions,  are  advanced  to  positions  in  the 
professional  service  as  soon  as  they  have  acquired  by  actual  experience  the  knowledge 
necessary  to  perform  the  duties  required." 


shipment,  to  September  20.  Under  the 
new  order,  where  the  plot  in  which  the 
plants  were  growing  has  been  treated 
two  or  more  successive  seasons,  the 
owner  may  begin  lifting  plants  on  Sep- 
tember 20. 

In  the  same  order,  the  date  on  which 
lead-arsenate  treatment  must  have  been 
completed  is  advanced  from  August  1  to 
July  1,  to  make  sure  that  there  will  be 
enough  time  for  killing  the  larvae  in  the 
soil. 

The  material  used  for  this  treatment 
is  powdered  lead  arsenate  in  the  propor- 
tion of  1,500  pounds  to  the  acre.  The 
directions  for  application  are  given  in 
Circular  PQCA-322,  issued  by  the  Plant 
Quarantine  and  Control  Administration 
on  August  17,  1931. 


Second  Hearing  on  Phony  Peach 
Quarantine  Called  for  September  1 5 

A  public  hearing  has  been  announced 
to  consider  the  advisability  of  extending 
the  quarantine  on  account  of  the  phony 
peach  disease  to  Arkansas,  Florida,  Illi- 
nois, Louisiana,  Mississippi,  North  Caro- 
lina, South  Carolina,  Tennessee,  and 
Texas.     As  an  alternative  to  the  exten- 


sion, the  question  of  the  possible  discon- 
tinuance of  the  Federal  restrictions  on 
account  of  this  disease  will  also  be  dis- 
cussed. The  hearing  will  be  at  10  a.  m., 
September  15,  before  the  Plant  Quaran- 
tine and  Control  Administration  and  the 
Federal  Plant  Quarantine  Board,  in  room 
43,  Natural  History  Building,  United 
States  National  Museum,  Tenth  Street 
and  Constitution  Avenue  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 

The  advisability  of  extending  the  quar- 
antine to  include  most  of  these  States' 
was  considered  at  a  hearing,  November 
14,  1930,  but  action  was  deferred.  It 
was  felt  that  the  scouting  had  not  yet 
been  extensive  enough  to  make  the  situ- 
ation fully  known  and  that  the  principal 
danger  of  spread  of  the  disease  on  peach 
and  nectarine  nursery  stock  would  be 
the  shipments  from  the  areas  of  Georgia 
and  Alabama  already  under  quarantine. 

Surveys  this  summer  have  shown,  the 
quarantine  officials  say,  that  scattering 
instances  of  the  disease  occur  in  Florida 
and  Illinois,  as  well  as  in  the  States  that 
were  known  to  be  infected  last  November, 
and  that  the  infections  in  the  other 
States,  especially  North  Carolina,  South 
Carolina,  Tennessee,  and  Arkansas,  are 
much  more  numerous  and  widely  scat- 
tered than  had  previously  been  known. 
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P.  Q.  C.  A.  Inspector  Piped 

Over  U.  S.  Battleship's  Side 


When,  a  few  years  ago,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy,  in  response  to  a  request 
from  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  issued 
an  order  that  all  battleships  returning 
from  foreign  waters  should  submit  to 
plant-quarantine  inspection  by  the  Plant 
Quarantine  and  Control  Administration, 
the  officers  of  the  first  cruiser  affected 
set  the  pace  for  the  cooperation  that 
since  then  has  gone  far  in  keeping  this 
country  free  from  alien  insect  pests  and 
fungous  diseases.  Going  over  the  ship's 
side,  the  first  inspector  operating  under 
the  new  order  found  the  officers  and  men 
drawn  up  in  rows  of  shining  white,  at 
the  rigid  attention  usually  reserved  for 
admirals,  while  the  band  played  Yes,  We 
Have  No  Bananas. 

The  routine  inspections  made  since 
then  may  lack  some  of  the  ceremony  of 
that  occasion,  says  E.  R,  Sasscer,  in 
charge  of  foreign  plant  quarantines,  but 
the  teamwork  between  the  two  depart- 
ments started  in  that  way  has  been  in- 
valuable in  excluding  exotic  fruits  and 
plants  which  might  be  the  carriers  of 
injurious  pests  and  thus  jeopardize 
native  vegetation.  While  it  is  still  2  or  3 
miles  out  at  sea  each  incoming  battle- 
ship now  receives,  from  the  responsible 
naval  station,  a  radio  warning  to  dis- 
pose of  all  forbidden  fruits  and  plants 
before  dropping  anchor  in  an  American 
harbor.  This  is  done  so  efficiently  that 
the  plant-quarantine  inspector  who  later 
boards  the  boat  often  finds  little  to  con- 
demn. Only  the  initiated,  however,  can 
recognize  all  plants  and  plant  material 
capable  of  carrying  insect  pests  or 
fungous  diseases.  Such  material,  as 
soon  as  its  presence  is  detected  by  the 
inspector,  is  always  promptly  disposed 
of  in  accordance  with  the  regulations  of 
the  Plant  Quarantine  and  Control  Ad- 
ministration. 

Telephone  Wires  Short-Circuited 
By  Spider  Webs  and  Dew  in  Texas 

The  telephone  service  in  the  vicinity 
of  Sonora,  Tex.,  has  been  impeded  this 
summer  because  of  short  circuits  caused 
whenever  a  heavy  dew  formed  on  the 
webs  profusely  spun  on  the  wires  by  a 
spider  (Metepeira  labyrivihea  Hentz) 
common  in  that  section  of  the  country, 
reports  O.  G.  Babcock.  assistant  entomol- 
ogist at  the  Sonora  station  of  the  Bureau 
of  Entomology.  This  spider,  Mr.  Bab- 
cock points  out,  seems  to  have  a  special 
liking  for  telephone  wires  as  a  founda- 
tion for  its  nest.  It  seldom  bothers  the 
wires  where  only  a  single  brace  or  hori- 
zontal rod  is  used,  but  builds  its  irregu- 
lar, unsymmetrical  web  in  the  triangles 
formed  when  two  or  more  rods  are  used 
or  when  the  wires  are  placed  on  the  side 
of  the  telephone  post.  These  webs.  Mr. 
Babcock  says,  are  almost  continuous  for 
a  distance  of  16  miles  from  Sonora  on 
the  Del  Bio  road,  making  it  necessary 
for  the  telephone  company  to  send  out 
men  with  long  rods  to  tear  them  down. 

Always  well  distributed  throughout  the 
Edwards  Plateau,  this  spider,  the  de- 
partment entomologist  observes,  has  been 
exceptionally    abundant    this    year.      It 


usually  spins  its  web  in  dead  branches 
of  trees,  in  twigs,  in  dead  weeds,  and  in 
farm  machinery.  Mr.  Babcock  has  never 
seen  it  taken  from  a  tree  in  green  leaf. 
Mesquite  trees,  many  of  which  died 
through  the  past  year,  are  now  heavily 
infested. 


SEPARATING   MIXED   HONEYS 


The  difference  in  the  character  of 
honey  stored  by  bees  from  one  flower 
source  and  that  from  another  makes  it 
possible  for  the  beekeeper  to  separate 
one  kind  of  honey  from  another,  say  de- 
partment specialists. 

If  the  bees  would  fill  one  comb  full  of 
honey  before  starting  on  another,  the 
combs  containing  different  kinds  of  honey 
could  be  sorted  and  each  kind  extracted 
separately,  but  many  combs  often  are 
only  partially  filled  when  the  honey  flow 
from  one  floral  source  comes  to  an  end. 
It  is  important,  therefore,  that  before 
the  bees  begin  to  store  honey  from  a  new 
source  of  nectar  the  beekeeper  remove 
all  combs  containing  one  kind  of  honey 
and  extract  it,  returning  the  empty 
combs  to  be  filled  with  honey  from  the 
new  flowers  that  have  begun  to  bloom. 

If,  however,  the  blooming  periods  of 
several  kinds  of  honey  plants  overlap 
somewhat,  the  beekeeper  can  frequently 
improve  the  quality  of  his  honey  by  ex- 
amining the  combs,  as  he  removes  them 
from  the  hive,  to  determine  the  kind  of 
honey  the  bees  have  stored  in  them. 
Honeys  vary  so  greatly  in  color  and 
flavor  that  it  is  often  desirable  to  sepa- 
rate the  combs  containing  honeys  from 
different  flowers,  extracting  the  different 
lots  separately. 


Engineers  Find  Potential  Riches  On 
Route  of  Inter-American  Highway 


NOISY  BORERS  HALT  SHIPMENT 


A  harmless  looking,  bnt  ominous  sound- 
ing, lot  of  grass  resembling  bamboo,  from 
Cuba,  was  recently  held  up  at  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  by  plant  quarantine  and  control  in- 
spectors. The  inner  stalks  were  so  heavily 
infested  with  the  bamboo  borer,  says  E.  K. 
Sasscer,  in  charge  of  foreign  plant  quaran- 
tines, that  the  chewing  of  the  small  adult 
insects  could  be  distinctly  heard  several  feet 
from  the  shipment.  As  a  result  of  the 
activities  of  this  insect  during  the  sea 
voyage  the  interior  of  many  of  the  canes 
had  been  reduced  to  powder. 

This  grass  was  on  its  way  to  a  manu- 
facturer interested  in  working  out  a  new 
machine  for  utilizing  the  cellulose  in  the 
canes.  The  worst  of  the  borer-ridden  stalks 
were  destroyed  by  burning.  The  rest  were 
dipped  in  water  hot  enough  to  kill  any 
insects  that  might  be  present  and  turned 
over  to  the  manufacturer  for  his  experi- 
ments. 


TO  SAVE  ARROWHEAD  LANDMARK 


The  Arrowhead,  a  natural  formation 
like  the  head  of  an  arrow,  standing 
1,500  feet  high  on  a  mountain  slope  in 
the  San  Bernardino  National  Forest  in 
California,  is  to  be  preserved  by  the 
Forest  Service.  The  landmark,  which 
was  an  object  of  superstition  to  the  In- 
dians and  a  guidepost  for  early  settlers, 
has  been  threatened  with  destruction, 
owing  to  erosion  of  the  mountainside. 
Check  dams  will  be  created  to  halt  the 
erosion,  which  in  recent  years  has  cut 
into  the  figure  of  the  arrow  severely. 


Rich  agricultural  resources  and  abun- 
dant water  power,  waiting  only  for  trans- 
portation facilities  to  make  them  produc- 
tive, are  pictured  in  reports  received  from 
Bureau  of  Public  Roads  engineers  who 
are  making  a  reconnaissance  survey  for 
the  proposed  Inter-American  Highway 
from  Panama  to  the  United  States. 

Typical  of  these  undeveloped  regions, 
through  which  modern  highways  are  be- 
ing planned,  is  a  virgin  valley  known  as 
El  General,  in  southern  Costa  Rica,  not 
far  from  the  Panama  border.  .  To-day 
this  broad  valley  is  inhabited  chiefly  by 
Indians,  who  suffer  frequently  from  hun- 
ger, despite  the  potential  riches  around 
them,  and  whose  numbers  are  slowly  de- 
clining. American  engineers  and  econ- 
omists who  visited  this  valley  recently  in 
connection  with  the  highway  survey  esti- 
mate that  the  whole  region  is  capable  of 
supporting  a  population  of  2.000.000 
persons. 

The  variety  of  natural  resources  in  and 
near  El  General  Valley  is  amazing,  ac- 
cording to  the  surveyors.  Over  one  area 
which  could  hardly  be  traversed  on 
horseback  in  much  less  than  a  day  they 
found  a  great  forest  of  "  white  oak."  That 
this  timber  can  grow  in  a  semitropical 
region  is  probably  a  result  of  the  eleva- 
tion (3.500  to  8.000  feet  above  sea  level). 
In  another  district  superior  pasturage 
already  exists,  thanks  to  a  peculiar  spe- 
cies of  grass  known  as  "  ajeno-jibrilla." 
In  the  southern  part  of  the  United  States 
this  grass  is  generally  known  as  molasses 
grass  and  in  Brazil  as  Capim  Gordura. 
It  is  very  fattening,  growing  in  a  dense 
mat,  and  thus  overcoming  weeds. 

The  culture  of  tobacco  also  offers  in- 
teresting possibilities,  according  to  the 
economists.  A  good  deal  of  tobacco  is 
now  grown  and.  considering  the  crude 
processes  employed,  its  quality  is  remark- 
ably good.  With  modern  methods  it 
seems  likely  that  high-quality  tobacco 
could  be  produced  in  this  valley.  It  is 
possible  that  the  valley  of  El  General 
could  produce  high-grade  cigar  wrapper 
leaf. 

Through  all  this  region  flow  many 
streams  which  rise  in  the  mountain  back- 
bone of  Central  America  and  empty  into 
the  Pacific  Ocean.  Their  volume  and 
fall  are  sufficient  to  generate  all  the 
electric  current  that  could  be  used  in 
Costa  Rica  in  the  next  century,  accord- 
ing to  the  engineers. 

Lack  of  transportation  alone  has  pre- 
vented development  of  these  resources. 
The  building  of  a  road  such  as  the  Inter- 
American  Highway,  now  under  consider- 
ation, as  a  truck-line  route  through  the 
Central  American  Republics,  will  tap  im- 
mediate and  extensive  riches,  the  reports 
indicate. 


Collection  of  crude  resin  from  pines 
began  soon  after  the  first  colonies  were 
established  in  the  South.  This  gum  was 
used  for  caulking  ships,  whence  the  name 
"naval  stores,"  a  term  which  has  per- 
sisted, though  turpentine  and  rosin  are 
now  largely  used  in  scores  of  other  indus- 
tries. Because  the  southern  pines  pro- 
duce dual  crops  of  turpentine  and  timber, 
they  have  been  called  "  treasure  trees." 
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DROUGHT-HIT  STATES 
WILL  RECEIVE  LOANS 


Survey  of  Conditions  in  the  Northwest 
Shows  the  Need  for  Federal  Aid 
Says  Secretary  Hyde 


Loans  for  the  purchase  of  feed  for  cat- 
tle, horses,  and  sheep  will  be  made  to 
farmers  in  the  drought-affected  areas  of 
eight  western  States,  the  Secretary  an- 
nounced, following  his  return  to  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  on  August  18,  from  a  per- 
sonal survey  of  the  situation  in  the 
Northwest  and  a  consideration  of  detailed 
reports  sent  in  from  the  field  by  Exten- 
sion Service  officials. 

"  Conditions  are  spotted  this  .year," 
Secretary  Hyde  said.  "  The  drought  has 
affected  a  much  smaller  area,  than  last 
year,  but  where  it  hit  the  situation  is 
serious.  By  far  the  greatest  need  for 
the  coming  winter  is  feed  for  livestock. 
Relief  organizations  say  they  can  take 
care  of  human  relief,  if  the  department 
provides  feed  for  the  stock." 

The  areas  in  which  loans  will  be  made 
include  the  northwestern  part  of  North 
Dakota ;  the  southwestern  part  of  South 
Dakota,  and  some  counties  north  and 
east  of  the  Missouri  River ;  a  few  coun- 
ties in  northeastern  Nebraska ;  the  east- 
ern half  of  Montana. ;  part  of  Utah ;  part 
of  Idaho ;  part  of  Wyoming ;  and  four 
east  central  counties  of  Washington. 
No  Loan  to  Exeed  $1,000 

The  loans  will  be  at  the  rate  of  not  to 
exceed  $3  per  head  per  month  for  cattle 
and  horses  and  30  cents  per  head  per 
month  for  sheep,  covering  a  feeding  pe- 
riod of  not  to  exceed  6  months.  The  loan 
to  any  individual  will  be  limited  to  the 
amount  necessary  for  feeding  40  cattle, 
6  horses,  and  200  sheep,  and  in  no  case 
is  to  be  in  excess  of  $1,000.  Borrowers 
will  be  required  to  give  a  lien  on  their 
livestock  to  secure  the  repayment  of  the 
obligation,  the  notes  maturing  October  1, 
1932. 

In  the  event  that  the  livestock  offered 
as  security  is  already  covered  by  a  prior 
mortgage  or  mortgages,  the  holder  or 
holders  of  the  prior  mortgages  will  be 
asked  to  agree  that  the  Government  loan 
and  lien  shall  be  of  equal  standing  with 
the  first  lien ;  and  in  the  event  of  fore- 
closure or  sale  the  claim  of  the  United 
States,  whether  due  or  not,  against  live- 
stock covered  by  the  lien  made  to  the 
United  States,  shall  be  satisfied  in  the 
proportion  that  the  sum  loaned  on  each 
head  by  the  United  States  bears  to  the 
amount  of  the  first  lien  against  such 
(Continued  on  p.  266) 
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NEW  DIVISION  CHIEF 


Dr.   Adrian   J.   Pieters,   Who  Succeeds 
Dr.  Russell  A.   Oakley 


Pieters  Heads  Forage  Crops  and 
Diseases  Unit  of  Plant  Industry 


Dr.  Adrian  J.  Pieters,  who  for  nearly 
five  years  has  been  acting  in  charge  of 
the  division  of  forage  crops  and  diseases, 
Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  has  been  put 
in  charge  of  that  unit.  Born  in  Wiscon- 
sin, Doctor  Pieters  received  a  B.  S.  de- 
gree at  the  University  of  Michigan  in 
1894,  attended  Cornell  University  as  a 
fellow  in  horticulture  in  1894-95,  and 
obtained  a  Ph.  D.  degree  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan  in  1915.  He  was  ap- 
pointed assistant  botanist  in  the  depart- 
ment in  1895,  and  later  was  made 
botanist  in  charge  of  the  seed  laboratory, 
and  then  botanist  in  charge  of  seed  and 
plant  introduction,  which  position  he 
held  until  1900.  From  1906  to  1910  he 
was  commercially  interested  in  the  pro- 
duction of  vegetable  seeds  in  California. 
The  broad  knowledge  of  commercial  seed 
problems  thus  acquired  was  of  great 
value  when,  during  the  war,  Doctor 
Pieters  served  as  secretary  of  the  seed 
stocks  committee  and  in  1919  represented 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  on  a  special 
mission  to  Europe  to  study  seed  supplies 
and  the  European  requirements  for  seeds 
of  American  production. 

Between  1910  and  1912  Doctor  Pieters 
studied  and  traveled  abroad,  spending 
(Continued  on  p.  266) 


WHAT  IS  FUTURE  OF 
THE  PURE  FOOD  LAW? 


Value   to   Public   of   Food   and   Drugs 

Act  Depends  on  Three  Factors 

Says    Campbell 


The  future  value  of  the  public  service 
involved  in  the  regulation  of  interstate 
traffic  in  foods  and  drugs  depends  upon 
the  character  and  scope  of  legal  author- 
ity with  which  officials  are  clothed,  the 
extent  of  facilities  at  their  command,  and 
the  administrative  attitude  which  they 
adopt,  W.  G.  Campbell,  Director  of  Regu- 
latory Work,  on  September  4,  told  those 
in  attendance  at  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  Association  of  Dairy,  Food,  and  Drug 
Officials  at  West  Baden,  Ind.  "  In  the 
face  of  legal  restrictions,  administrative 
resourcefulness  will  not  suffice  for  the 
protection  of  the  public,"  he  said. 

Mr.  Campbell  forecast  what,  in  his 
opinion,  will  characterize,  within  the 
next  25  years,  regulatory  operations 
under  the  Federal  food  and  drugs  act,  the 
text  of  which  has,  for  the  sake  of  uni- 
formity, been  adopted  in  substantial 
measure  by  most  of  the  States.  Follow- 
ing a  brief  summary  of  work  accom- 
plished during  the  past  25  years  of  en- 
forcement, he  outlined  the  faults  of 
omission  and  commission  in  the  act,  and 
declared  that  the  measure  is  character- 
ized by  generalities  and  is  too  frequently 
inept  in  its  statutory  definition  of  adul- 
teration of  foods. 

"Aside  from  the  labeling  requirements 
of  imitations  and  net  weight  in  food, 
alcoholic  content  in  drugs,  and  the 
enumeration,  if  present,  of  certain  in- 
gredients in  both,  the  act's  definition 
of  misbranding  is  wholly  negative,"  he 
declared.  "In  saying  only  that  such 
statements  as  the  labels  bear  must  not 
be  false,  misleading,  deceptive,  or 
fraudulent,  the  law  makes  possible  the 
sale  of  either  foods  or  drugs  without 
any  representation  whatever  concerning 
the  identity  of  the  ingredients  or  their 
nutritive  or  therapeutic  value.  In  this 
regard  the  law  by  no  means  assures  the 
public  of  the  greatest  protection." 

Law  Needs  Changing  to  Meet  the  Times 

The  trade  from  time  to  time  has  at- 
tempted to  weaken  the  food  and  drugs 
act  by  amendments  to  it,  Mr.  Campbell 
observed.  Such  amendments  were  never 
seriously  considered  because  of  the  pub- 
lic opposition  to  them.  "  Fearful  that 
emasculating  measures  might  be  passed, 
the  public  has  the  feeling  that  it  would 
be  better  not  to  tamper  with  this  law 
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at  all.  The  law  has  served  a  distinctly 
useful  purpose  in  its  present  form,  but 
it  unquestionably  has  faults.  If  the  act 
is  to  be  an  effective  instrument  for  the 
achievement  of  purity  in  foods  and 
drugs  and  fair  dealing  in  the  sale  of 
them,  timely  consideration  should  be 
given  to  the  inauguration  of  a  move- 
ment for  bringing  about  such  modifica- 
tions as  a  sober  and  dispassionate  ap- 
praisal may  indicate.  It  is  important 
that  no  sentimental  opposition  intervene 
to  defeat  the  accomplishment  of  this 
end." 

"  In  our  enthusiasm  for  the  protection 
of  public  interest  in  the  enforcement  of 
food  control  laws,"  the  Director  of  Regu- 
latory "Work  continued,  "we  can  not  be 
blind  to  the  legal  and  equitable  rights 
of  industry.  The  Supreme  Court  has  said 
that  this  statute  was  enacted  in  the 
interest  of  the  public.  It  has  said  fur- 
ther that  wherever  doubts  exist  they 
should  be  decided  so  as  to  further  the 
purposes  of  the  law.  We  have  under- 
taken literally  to  observe  this  injunction, 
and  in  doing  so  have  not,  I  hope,  been 
guilty  of  executive  legislation." 

In  outlining  some  of  the  difficulties  of 
enforcing  the  measure,  Mr.  Campbell  de- 
clared that  he  was  not  sounding  a  pessi- 
mistic note  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  he 
entertained  the  utmost  optimism  about 
the  development  of  this  public  service 
along  more  effective  lines  in  the  future. 
"  Food-control  statutes  25  years  ago  were 
regarded  as  the  forerunner  of  an  era  of 
legislative  radicalism."  he  said.  "  But 
when  the  value  of  such  legislation  can 
be  still  more  effectively  appreciated, 
through  observing  the  results  it  has  pro- 
duced, such  fear  as  once  existed  will  be 
found  to  have  completely  disappeared. 
In  expecting  to  be  dealt  with  fairly  the 
public  is  seeking  no  favors  but  requir- 
ing only  those  rights  which  by  the  ex- 
istence of  these  laws  it  has  some  power 
to  exact." 


DROUGHT-HIT    STATES 

WILL  RECEIVE  LOANS 

{Continued  from  p.  265) 

livestock.  For  example,  if  a  prior  mort- 
gage holder  has  a  mortgage  on  a  single 
animal  for  $36  and  the  Government 
makes  a  loan  of  $18,  making  a  total  of 
$54,  then,  in  event  this  animal  is  sold, 
the  prior  mortgage  holder  will  receive 
$2  to  each  $1  received  by  the  Government. 
The  agreement  provides,  however,  that 
in  all  cases  where  present  lien  holders 
hold  liens  under  general  mortgages  cover- 
ing other  property  in  addition  to  the 
livestock,  and  where  such  liens  aggre- 
gate excessive  amounts,  in  any  determi- 
nation of  the  rights  of  the  Government 
and  of  present  lien  holders  no  valuation 
of  the  livestock  and  no  amount  of  mort- 
gage upon  it  shall  be  made  or  recognized 
in  excess  of  S60  per  head  on  cattle,  $75 
on  horses,  and  $6  on  sheep.  The  lien 
holder  must  agree  that  he  will  not  trans- 
fer, pledge,  hypothecate,  sell,  or  assign 
such  mortgage  or  note  without  the  writ- 
ten consent  of  the  Secretary  or  his  duly 
authorized  representative. 

In  view  of  the  severe  drought  damage 
in  several  Western  States,  says  Secretary 
Hyde,  the  department  will  support  legis- 
lation authorizing  loans  for  seed  for 
spring  planting,  but  it  will  be  impossible 
to  assist  in  financing  fall-sown  crops. 


Multiple  Seizures  Issue  Not 

To  Go  To  Supreme  Court  Now 


The  department  will  not  at  this  time 
seek  to  carry  to  the  United  States  Su- 
preme Court  the  issues  involved  in  so- 
called  multiple  seizures,  raised  when  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration  sought 
to  remove  from  the  market  the  B.  &  M. 
External  Remedy  manufactured  by  the 
National  Remedy  Co.,  a  Boston  corpora- 
tion, according  to  Elton  L.  Marshall,  so- 
licitor. Meantime,  the  solicitor  adds,  the 
department  is  not  stopped  from  making 
multiple  seizures  when  the  facts  war- 
rant this  drastic  action. 

The  Food  and  Drug  Administration 
seized  and  instituted  prosecutions  against 
the  B.  &  M.  External  Remedy  in  various 
jurisdictions)  charging ,  that  it  was  an 
adulterated  and  misbranded  product. 
The  remedy  company  then  applied  to 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  for  an  injunction  that  would 
forbid  institution  and  prosecution  of 
multiple  seizures.  The  bill  for  injunc- 
tion named  Secretary  Hyde,  "W.  G. 
Campbell,  Director  of  Regulatory  Work, 
and  Dr.  J.  J.  Durrett,  chief  of  drug  con- 
trol of  the  Food  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion. The  Supreme  Court  of  the  District 
did  not  hear  the  case  on  its  merits,  but 
accepted  the  Government's  contention 
that  the  remedy  company  had  not  stated 
a  sufficient  cause  of  action  for  injunction. 

The  company  appealed  to  the  Court  of 
Appeals  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 
This  court  held  that  the  lower  court 
had  erred,  not  because  it  had  refused  to 
issue  the  injunction  but  because  it  had 
not  heard  the  case  on  its  merits.  The 
higher  court  said  the  lower  court  should 
have  permitted  the  remedy  manufac- 
turers and  the  department  to  have  de- 
veloped the  facts  in  the  case  and  should 
have  considered  these  in  determining 
whether  or  not  the  injunction  should  be 
issued.  It  remanded  the  case  to  the  Dis- 
trict Supreme  Court  for  further  pro- 
ceedings in  accordance  with  its  opinions. 

Meantime  one  of  seizure  cases,  which 
was  pending  in  the  United  States  Dis- 
trict Court  at  Baltimore,  Md.,  was 
reached  for  hearing.  The  manufacturer 
had  opportunity  to  prove  in  court  that 
his  product  was  not  adulterated  and 
misbranded.  Instead  the  manufacturing 
corporation  withdrew  its  answer  con- 
testing the  allegations  of  the  Government 
and  consented  to  a  decree  of  condemna- 
tion and  forfeiture  of  its  product.  It 
took  similar  action  in  all  the  other 
seizure  cases  then  pending  in  other 
United  States  district  courts. 

In  this  situation  the  department  rec- 
ommended to  the  Department  of  Justice 
that  it  seek  from  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  a  review  of  the  de- 
cision of  the  Court  of  Appeals.  The  Act- 
ing Solicitor  General  decided  that  the 
status  of  the  litigation  at  this  time  was 
such  as  to  make  it  inadvisable  to  apply 
to  the  Supreme  Court  for  a  writ  of 
certiorari  to  review  the  decision  of  the 
District  Court  of  Appeals.  By  failing 
to  apply  for  such  review,  however,  the 
Government  does  not  mean  to  imply  that 
it  acquiesces  in  the  correctness  of  the 
ruling  by  the  Court  of  Appeals,  but  says 
that  the  remedy  company,  by  consenting 
to  decrees  of  condemnation  and  for- 
feiture of  its  preparation  as  an  adulter- 


ated and  misbranded  product,  has  made 
academic  the  issue  involved  in  the  in- 
junction  proceedings.  This  makes  it  im- 
practicable and  unnecessary  to  take  any 
further  steps  toward  a  review  of  the 
case  in  the  Supreme  Court. 

Meanwhile  the  remedy  company  has 
indicated  that  it  will  market  its  prepa- 
ration under  revised  labels.  Further  ac- 
tion by  the  department  will,  of  course,  be 
contingent  upon  investigation  and  find- 
ings as  to  whether  consignments  of  this 
preparation  which  now  or  hereafter  may 
be  shipped  in  interstate  commerce  are 
adulterated  or  misbranded  within  the 
meaning  of  the  food  and  drugs  act 


Pieters  Heads  Forage  Crops  and 
Diseases  Unit  of  Plant  Industry 

{Continued  from  p.  265) 

most  of  his  time  at  the  University  of 
Heidelberg,  Germany.  In  1912  he  went 
back  to  the  University  of  Michigan, 
where  he  was  associated  with  the  botany 
department  until  1915,  when  he  returned 
to  the  department  to  take  charge  of  the 
clover  work  of  the  division  of  forage 
crops  and  diseases. . 

"Doctor  Pieters,"  says  Dr.  W.  A.  Tay- 
lor^  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Indus- 
try, "has  contributed  largely  to  the  sci^ 
entific  literature  of  the  country  and  since 
returning  to  the  department  in  1915  has 
become  internationally  known  through 
his  scientific  investigations  and  writings 
on  clovers,  other  legumes,  and  green 
manures.  He  is  the  author  of  the  only 
text  on  green  manuring — '  Green  Manur- 
ing: Principles  and  Practice.'  His  wide 
experience  not  only  along  scientific  lines, 
but  also  in  the  business  world,  and  his 
critical  judgment  have  enabled  him  to 
serve  many  scientific  interests  outside  of 
his  activities  with  forage  crops." 

Doctor  Pieters  is  a  fellow  of  the  Amer- 
ican Society  of  Agronomy  and  a  fellow 
or  member  of  several  other  scientific 
societies. 


TEA  IMPORTS  OF  HIGH  QUALITY 


Evidence  of  continued  improvement  in 
the  quality  of  tea  going  into  America's 
teapot  is  seen  in  the  annual  report  of 
tea  imports  issued  by  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration.  More  than  87,000,000 
pounds,  including  about  20  varieties,  were 
imported'  during  the  fiscal  year  ended 
June  30,  1931.  This  is  an  increase  of 
approximately  2,500,000  pounds  over  the 
previous  year's  imports.  Only  49,253 
pounds  were  rejected  for  failure  to  meet 
the  standards  of  quality  and  purity  under 
the  tea  act. 

Ceylon  tea,  of  which  approximately 
27.000.000  pounds  was  imported  during 
the  fiscal  year,  led  all  varieties  hi  bulk 
of  imports.  More  than  20.000.000  pounds 
of  India  tea,  more  than  14.000.000  pounds 
of  Japan,  approximately  7,000.000  pounds 
of  Java,  about  5.000,000  pounds  of  For- 
mosa Oolong,  and  approximately  4,000,000 
pounds  of  Ping  Suey  Green,  as  well  as 
smaller  quantities  of  other  varieties, 
were  imported.  Slightly  more  than  one- 
half  of  1  per  cent  of  all  tea  entered  was 
rejected  for  failure  to  meet  the  stand- 
ards of  the  tea  act.     The  percentage  of 
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rejections  in  the  previous  year  was  ma- 
terially higher. 

New  York  remained  the  chief  port  of 
entry,  through  which  more  than  48,000,000 
pounds  of  tea  was  imported.  Approxi- 
mately 18,500,000  pounds  of  tea  entered 
at  the  port  of  Boston,  about  9,000,000 
pounds  at  Seattle  and  the  same  amount 
at  San  Francisco,  while  Honolulu  re- 
ceived about  330,000  pounds. 

The  original  tea  act  was  passed  in 
1883,  when  the  United  States  was  receiv- 
ing tea  of  exceedingly  poor  quality.  The 
enforcement  of  the  act  and  its  successor, 
the  present  statute,  enacted  in  1897,  has 
changed  the  situation,  and  exporters  who 
are  familiar  with  the  requirements  of  the 
United  States  take  care  to  send  over  only 
teas  that  meet  rigid  requirements  for 
purity  and  quality,  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration officials  say.  The  total  im- 
ports of  the  last  fiscal  year  were  smaller 
than  in  any  yeacs,  except  1921  and  1930, 
in  the  last  15  years,  but  the  percentage 
of  rejections  was  smaller  than  in  any 
year  in  that  period. 


DOCTOR  DURRETT  RESIGNS 


Dr.  J.  J.  Durrett,  since  May  3,  1928, 
chief  of  drug  control,  Food  and  Drug 
Administration,  resigned  on  August  31, 
1931,  to  enter  commercial  work.  "  Doc- 
tor Durrett  has  made  an  enviable  record 
in  the  post  he  has  held  for  more  than 
three  years,  and  it  is  with  regret  that 
we  have  acccepted  his  resignation,"  said 
W.  G.  Campbell,  Director  of  Regulatory 
Work  and  Chief  of  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration,  in  making  the  announce- 
ment. 

Dr.  F.  J.  Cullen  (The  Official  Record 
for  March  27,  1930,  p.  1)  has  been  pro- 
moted from  his  position  as  chief  medical 
officer  of  the  administration  to  fill  the 
vacancy  caused  by  Doctor  Durrett's  de- 
parture. 


Bovine  Tuberculosis  Eradicated 

In  37  West  Virginia  Counties 


Of  the  55  counties  in  West  Virginia,  37 
have  been  officially  designated  as  modi- 
fied accredited  areas,  signifying  that 
bovine  tuberculosis  has  been  reduced  un- 
til it  now  affects  0.5  per  cent  or  less  of 
their  cattle  populations.  The  number 
includes  five  new  counties — Clay,  Marion, 
Pendleton,  Greenbrier,  and  Raleigh — 
which  were  added  to  the  list  August  1. 
The  infection  in  these  5  counties  was 
much  less  than  the  required  minimum, 
and  officials  believe  that,  if  the  work  can 
be  carried  on  as  satisfactorily  in  the 
remaining  18  counties,  the  entire  State 
may  become  a  modified  accredited  area 
within  the  next  two  years. 


SEASON  ON  WATERFOWL 
IS  CUT  TO  ONE  MONTH 


President  Hoover  Approves  Emergency 

Regulation  Caused  by  Drought 

on  Breeding  Areas 


Paradichlorobenzene  dissolved  in  crude 
cottonseed  oil  at  the  rate  of  1  pound  of 
the  chemical  to  2  quarts  of  oil  and  ap- 
plied with  a  paint  brush  is  the  latest  and 
most  satisfactory  control  measure  for  the 
lesser  peach  borer,  reports  the  Bureau 
of  Entomology,  following  three  years  of 
investigation  at  Fort  Valley,  Ga. 


Because  of  the  disastrous  conditions 
caused  by  prolonged  drought,  the  season 
for  hunting  ducks,  geese,  brant,  and  coots 
throughout  the  United  States  and  Alaska 
has  been  reduced  to  one  month  by  an 
amendment  to  the  migratory  bird  treaty 
act  regulations,  approved  by  President 
Hoover  on  August  25  and  effective  im- 
mediately. Biological  Survey  officials  be- 
lieve that  Canadian  authorities  will  soon 
take  similar  action. 

In  the  northern  half  of  the  country, 
except  Alaska,  the  season  on  ducks,  geese, 


CONSERVATION  OF  OUR  WATERFOWL 


By   the   President  of   the   United  States  of 
America 

A  PROCLAMATION 

The  long-continued  and  severe  drought  of 
the  past  two  years  has  inflicted  not  only 
economic  hardships  by  seriously  curtailing 
crop  and  stock  production,  but  also  has  re- 
sulted in  an  emergency  condition  as  regards 
the  present  and  future  safety  and  abundance 
of  the  waterfowl  of  the  continent.  In  large 
areas  of  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
through  lack  of  the  water  on  breeding 
grounds  essential  to  rearing  the  young  birds, 
the  drought  has  entailed  widespread  destruc- 
tion among  the  former  hordes  of  the  wild 
fowl  that  migrate  to  our  several  States. 

This  devastation  has  constituted  so  great 
a  menace  to  our  wild-life  resources  and  to 
their  future  enjoyment  by  our  people  as  to 
impel  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  adopt 
a  regulation  compatible  with  the  migratory 
bird  treaty  act  (40  Stat.  755),  whereby  dur- 
ing the  coming  fall  there  will  be  an  open 
hunting  season  on  these  birds  of  only  one 
month. 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Herbert  Hoover,  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  of  America,  do 
hereby  urge  that  all  persons  take  cognizance 
of  this  emergency,  and  I  call  upon  all  game 
and  conservation  officials,  State  and  local, 
all  members  of  game-protective  organizations, 
landowners,  sportsmen,  and  public-spirited 
citizens  generally  to  lend  their  cooperation 
to  effect  full  observance  of  this  regulation, 
to  the  end  that  adequate  numbers  of  water- 
fowl may  return  to  their  breeding  grounds 
next  spring  and  that  there  may  be  no 
repetition  of  the  calamity  of  extermination 
that  has  already  overtaken  some  species  of 
our  American  birds. 


brant,  and  coot  under  the  new  regula- 
tions will  open  October  1  and  in  the 
South  on  November  16,  except  in  Florida, 
where  it  will  begin  November  20.  The 
seasons  on  Wilson's  snipe  or  jacksnipe, 
sora,  woodcock,  and  doves  have  not  been 
changed. 

The  1-month  season  from  October  1 
to  October  31  applies  to  Maine,  New 
Hampshire,  Vermont,  Massachusetts, 
Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  New  York 
(except  Long  Island),  Pennsylvania, 
West  Virginia,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Michigan, 
Wisconsin,  Illinois,  Missouri,  Iowa,  Min- 
nesota, North  Dakota,  South  Dakota, 
Nebraska,  Kansas,  Colorado,  Wyoming, 
Montana,  Idaho,  Utah,  Nevada,  Oregon, 
and  Washington. 

The  season  from  November  16  to  De- 
cember 15  applies  to  that  part  of  New 
York  known  as  Long  Island,  and  to  New 
Jersey,  Delaware,  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, Maryland,  Virginia,  North  Carolina, 


South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabama,  Ten- 
nessee, Kentucky,  Mississippi,  Arkansas, 
Louisiana,  Texas,  Oklahoma,  New  Mex- 
ico, Arizona,  and  California.  In  Florida 
the  season  on  these  birds  will  be  from 
November  20  to  December  19.  In  Alaska 
the  season  will  be  from  September  1  to 
September  30. 

Marshes  Disappear  from  Wide  Area 

The  drought  that  has  necessitated  cur- 
tailment of  the  season  has  occurred  on 
the  principal  wild-fowl  breeding  grounds 
in  northwestern  United  States  and  in 
western  and  southwestern  Canada,  the 
Biological  Survey  explains.  The  disap- 
pearance of  sloughs  and  marshes  from 
much  of  this  great  region  has  prevented 
the  birds  from  rearing  normal  numbers 
of  young,  and  as  a  result  the  annual 
flight,  of  ducks  and  geese  this  fall  is  ex- 
pected to  be  the  poorest  on  record.  These 
conditions,  observed  during  investigations 
conducted  throughout  the  breeding  period 
by  representatives  of  the  Governments  of 
the  United  States  and  Canada  over  areas 
in  southwestern  Manitoba,  southern  Sas- 
katchewan as  far  north  as  Saskatoon, 
and  in  Alberta  westward  to  the  Rocky 
Mountains  and  northward  to  Edmonton, 
convinced  Federal  and  Dominion  conser- 
vation officials  that  irreparable  damage 
would  result  if  measures  were  not 
adopted  at  once  to  reduce  the  kill  and 
to  preserve  an  adequate  stock  of  birds 
for  breeding. 

Some  ducks  and  geese  breed  through- 
out the  watered  regions  of  Canada  and 
northwestern  United  States.  Yet,  ac- 
cording to  the  Biological  Survey,  the 
principal  stocks  of  the  more  commonly 
hunted  species  come  from  the  drought- 
affected  region.  In  this  region  officials 
of  the  two  Governments  found  a  serious 
shortage  of  birds,  which,  they  state,  will 
result  in  a  great  reduction  in  the  num- 
bers wintering  in  the  United  States. 

Similar  investigations  throughout  the 
northwestern  part  of  the  United  States 
produced  equally  discouraging  reports  of 
disaster  to  the  wild  fowl.  Investiga- 
tions pushed  by  the  Canadian  Govern- 
ment even  into  remote  subartic  regions 
failed  to  verify  the  belief  of  some  that 
the  ducks  driven  off  their  regular  haunts 
by  the  drought  had  gone  farther  north 
to  breed.  Game  conservation  officials  of 
both  countries  were  practically  unani- 
mous in  the  opinion  that  the  situation  is 
so  grave  as  to  threaten  disaster  to  the 
birds  and  permanent  damage  to  the  sport 
of  wildfowling. 

Experts  point  out  that,  although  the 
decrease  of  wild  fowl  will  be  general 
throughout  this  country  during  the  fall 
and  winter  months,  there  probably  will 
be  scattered  local  areas  where  these  birds 
will  concentrate  in  large  numbers.  Such 
concentrations,  however,  should  not  be 
regarded  as  altogether  encouraging 
manifestations,  Federal  game  authorities 
warn,  for  the  disappearance  of  many  of 
the  usual  resting  and  feeding  grounds 
will  compel  the  birds  to  resort  to  the 
restricted  areas  where  water  and  food 
conditions  are  favorable. 


A  yield  of  40  bushels  of  oats  on  virgin 
land  compared  with  a  yield  of  10  bushels 
on  a  comparable  area  of  badly  eroded 
land  which  had  been  in  cultivation  for 
30  years  before  terraces  were  built  shows 
the  wisdom  of  building  terraces  on  land 
subject  to  erosion  as  soon  as  it  is  put 
into  cultivation. 
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NOON  NETWORK  PROGRAM 


Schedule  of  Speakers  and  Their  Sub- 
jects and  Dates  for  the  Broadcast  Week 
Beginning  Monday,  September  21 


Western  Farm  and  Home  Hour: 

September  Lamb  Situation. — W.  E.  Schnei- 
der,   associate   marketing  specialist. 

With  Western"  Farmers. — R.  H.  Lamb. 

Storage  of  Vegetables. — Prepared  by  Dr. 
Ella  Woods.  University  of  Idaho,  for  delivery 
by  Jean  Stewart,  home  economist. 

Thursday,    September  24 

National  Farm  and  Home  Hour: 

The  Household  Calendar. — Rowena 
Schmidt  Carpenter,  home  economist. 

September  Cattle  Markets. — C.  V.  Whalin, 
agricultural  economist. 

Western  Farm   and  Home  Hour: 

September  Alfalfa  Markets. — Frank  L. 
Lyons,   associate  marketing  specialist. 

With   Western   Farmers. — R.   H.   Lamb. 

Current  Features  in  Food  and  Drug  Con- 
trol.— Perry  B.  Clark,  associate  chemist. 

Friday,  September  25 

National  Farm   and  Home  Hour: 

The  Farm  Business  Library. — M.  S.  Eisen- 
hower, Director  of  Information.  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

The  Week  With  the  Farm  Board. — Edgar 
Markham.  assistant  to  the  chairman,  Federal 
Farm  Board. 

Second  Farm  Boabd  Speaker  to  be  An- 
nounced. 

Western  Farm  and  Home  Hour: 

On  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Markets. — Carl 
J.   Hansen,    associate   marketing   specialist. 

With  Western  Fabmees. — R.  H.  Lamb. 

Western  Homemakers'  Calendar. — Jean 
Stewart,  home  economist. 

Saturday,    September   25 

national  Farm  and  Home  Hour: 

Land  Gbant  College  Program 

The  National  System  of  Agricultural 
Research. — James  T.  Jardine,  Director,  Office 
of  Experiment  Stations. 

Making  the  Rural  Home  Attractive. — 
George  E.  Boltz,  Ohio  county  agent. 

Fabm  Women  and  Tourists. — Martha 
Bonar,  home  demonstration  agent,  Rodney. 
W.  Va. 


Network  radio  programs  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  Federal  Farm  Board  are 
broadcast  through  National  Broadcasting  Co. 
stations  at  12.55  to  1.10  p.  m.  eastern  stand- 
ard time,  12.15  to  1  p.  m.  Pacific  standard 
time. 

Monday,  September  21 

National  Farm   and  Home  Hour: 

Fabm  Business  and  Science  News. — Morse 
Salisburv,  Chief,  Radio  Service. 

The  Hog  Cholera  Situation,  1931. — Dr. 
U.  G.  Houck,  associate  chief,  Bureau  of  Ani- 
mal Industry. 

Western  Farm  and  Home  Hour: 

The  Grain  Market  Situation. — Frank  L. 
Lyons,  associate  marketing  specialist. 

The  Week  With  the  Farm  Board. — Ralph 
H.  Lamb,  western  program  director. 

The  Red-Eyed  Witch  of  the  Woods. — 
W.  I.  Hutchinson,  assistant  regional  forester, 
Region  5. 

Tuesday,  September  22 

National  Farm  and  Home  Hour: 

The  Garden  Calendar. — W.  R.  Beattie, 
horticulturist. 

The  Feedstuffs  Outlook. — F.  J.  Hosking, 
agricultural  economist. 

Western  Farm  and  Home  Hour: 

Pbocessed  Eggs. — Dr.  H.  D.  Hilton,  dairy 
and  poultry  products  Federal-State  supervis- 
ing inspector. 

Progress  in  Injurious  Rodent  Control. — 
Prepared  by  I.  N.  Gabrielson,  regional  super- 
visor, Biological  Survey,  for  delivery  in  form 
of  interview  with  E.  E.  Horn  and  R.  H.  Lamb 
as  speakers. 

Wednesday,  September  23 

National  Farm  and  Home  Hour: 

The  Week's  Weather  and  Crops. — Morse 
Salisbury. 

Cutting  Taxes  by  Consolidating  Govern- 
mental Units. — B.  W.  Allin,  agricultural  eco- 
nomist. 


PRINCIPAL  LIBRARY  ACCESSIONS 


Agriculture,  Horticulture 

CONGRES  INTERNATIONAL  D'HORTICULTURE.       9th, 

London,     1930.     Report     and     proceedings. 

London,  1930. 
Guillochon,   Lucien.     Culture   des   fruits    du 

Midi  et  de  l'Afrique  du  nord.     Paris,  Bail- 
Here,   1931. 
Marshall,    D.    M'L.     Field    and    farm    yard. 

Ed.  2.     Toronto,  Imperial  oil  limited,  1930. 
Pilz.   Helmut.      Die   indische  baumwolUndus- 

trie.     BerHn,   Springer,  1930. 
Wilson,  E.  H.     If  I  were  to  make  a  garden. 

Boston,  Stratford,  1931. 

Domestic  Animals,   Dairying 

Diffloth,  Paul.  Zootechnie  generale  ;  elevage 
et  exploitation  des  moutons  et  des  pores. 
Ed.  6.     Paris,  BaHliere,  1931. 

Fonseca,  Affonso.  Nogoes  sobre  a  tristeza, 
parasitaria  dos  bovinos.  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
Officinas  typographicas  do  Ministerio  da 
agricultura,  1923. 

Maynard,  R.  S.  Australian  dairyman's  hand- 
book.    Sydney,  Angus  &  Robertson,  1931. 

Engineering 

Krivoshein,  G.  G.  Simplified  calculation  of 
staticallv  indeterminate  bridges.  Prague, 
Author,  1930. 

Paper  Making 

Raitt,  W.  The  digestion  of  grasses  and  bam- 
boo for  paper-making.  London,  Lockwood, 
1931. 

Chemistry,   Physics,   Electricity 

Darrow,    K.    K.     Introduction    to    contempo- 

rarv    physics.      New    York,    Van    Nostrand, 

1926. 
Debuy,    Joseph.     L"electricite   en   agriculture. 

Arras,  Imprimerie  nouveUe  Sociele'  anonyme 

du  Pas-de-Calais,   1930. 


The  library  of  the  Office  of  Experiment 
Stations  maintains,  but  for  Hbrary  purposes 
only,  a  complete  file  of  all  the  pubHcations 
issued  by  the  State  experiment  stations.  It 
has  recently  received  the  following  new  State 
publications  : 

(This  department  has  none  of  these  State  pub- 
lications for  distribution,  but  usually  they  may 
be  obtained  from  the  stations  issuing  them.  For 
convenience  in  writing  to  a  station,  the  postal 
address  point  where  the  station  is  located  in  the 
State  is  given  at  the  end  of  each  of  the  entries 
below.} 

Rural  electrification  development  in  Idaho. 
H.  Beresford.  (Idaho  Sta.  Bui.  180,  84  pp., 
103  figs.     April,   1931.)      Moscow. 

Meteorological  records,  Sandpoint,  Idaho, 
1910-1930.  J.  H.  Christ.  (Idaho  Sta. 
Circ.  64,  16  pp.     May.   1931.)      Moscow. 

Miscellaneous  feeding  trials  with  poultry :  I. 
The  effect  of  corn  cockle  on  poultry  ;  II.  smut 
damaged  wheat  -for  poultry  ;  III,  results  of 
trials  with  feeds  suspected  of  having  caused 
mortalitv  in  Maryland  flocks.  G.  D.  Quig- 
ley  and  R.  H.  Waite.  (Maryland  Sta.  Bui. 
325,  pp.  343-361,  1  fig.  February,  1931.) 
College  Park. 

The  corn  earworm,  biology  and  control.  L.  P. 
Ditman  and  E.  N.  Cory.  (Maryland  Sta. 
Bui.  328,  pp.  443-482,  11  figs.  June,  1931.; 
College  Park. 

Nebraska  tractor  tests.  1920-1930.  (Nebraska 
Sta.  Bui.  255,  28  pp.,  1  fig.  March,  1931.) 
Lincoln. 

The  contribution  of  Nebraska  farm  women  to 
family  income  through  poultry  and  dairy 
products.  M.  R.  Clark.  (Nebraska  Sta. 
Bui.  258,  32  pp.,  5  figs.  May,  1931.) 
Lincoln. 

Alfalfa  molasses  meal  for  fattening  lambs. 
A.  D.  Weber  and  H.  D.  Fox.  (Nebraska 
Sta.  Bui.  259,  12  pp.,  1  fig.  August,  1931.) 
Lincoln. 
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growing  of  tomatoes  as  a  truck  crop  ;  applies 
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neering. 22  p.,  illus.  (Farmers'  Bulletin 
1669F.)      July,   1931. 
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C.  P.  Clausen,  senior  entomologist,  division 
of  tropical,  subtropical,  and  ornamental 
plant  insects,  Bureau  of  Entomology.  14  p., 
illus.  (Technical  Bulletin  252T.)  July, 
1931. 

Semitechnical ;  of  interest  primarily  to  en- 
tomologists. Deals  with  the  distribution,  life 
histories,  and  habits  of  two  citrus  leaf-miners ; 
one,  Phyllocnistis  citrella,  the  larva  of  a  moth, 
and  the  other,  Throscoryssa  citri,  a  beetle 
larva.  P.  Citrella)  is  common  in  all  parts 
of  Asia,  while  T.  citri  is  known  to  occur  only 
in  Assam,  India. 

LONGEVITY  AND  GERMINATION  OF  SEEDS  OF  RIBES, 
PARTICULARLY  R.  ROTUNDIFOLIUM,  UNDER  LAB- 
ORATORY   AND    NATURAL    CONDITIONS.     A.    E. 

Fivaz,  forester,  division  of  blister  rust  con- 
trol, Bureau  of  Plant  Industry.  40  p., 
illus.  (Technical  Bulletin  261T.)  August, 
1931. 

Technical ;  intended  primarily  for  foresters, 
pathologists,  forest  owners,  and  others  inter- 
ested in  the  control  of  white  pine  blister  rust. 
The  results  of  the  experiments  and  field  ob- 
servations described  give  information  on  the 
rate  and  means  of  return  of  Ribes  on  control 
areas  which  is  of  practical  value  in  improving 
blister  rust  control  methods. 

IMPORTANT    WESTERN    BROWSE    PLANTS.     William 

A.   Dayton,  plant  ecologist,   Forest   Service. 

214    p.,    illus.       (Miscellaneous    Publication 

101MP.)      July,    1931. 

Semitechnical ;  the  first  compilation  of 
available  information  on  range  browse  species 
(shrubs,  undershrubs,  small  trees,  and  woody 
vines)  of  the  11  far  western  States.  Based 
on  22  years  of  annotated  National  Forest 
range  plant  collections,  supplemented  by  pub- 
lished material  shown  in  the  bibliographies. 
Primarily  intended  for  range  administrators, 
stockmen,  and  range  research  personnel,  but 
of  interest  also  to  foresters,  botanists,  teach- 
ers, conservationists,  and  pharmacists.  The 
publication  emphasizes  primarily  palatabilities 
to  domestic  livestock  and  ecological  require- 
ments, but  includes  important  information  on 
poisonous  properties  and  values  for  water- 
shed protection,  cordwood,  wild  life,  medicinal 
properties,  edible  fruits. 

THE    OUTLOOK    FOR    THE    DAIRY    INDUSTRY.     Pre- 
pared  by   the   Bureau  of   Agricultural   Eco- 
nomics.    60  p.,  illus.      (Miscellaneous  Pub- 
lication 124MP.)      August,   1931. 
This  report  is  an  outgrowth  of  the  recent 
national    dairy    conference    at    St.    Louis,    in 
which  representatives  of  the  Bureau  of  Dairy 
Industry  and  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Eco- 
nomics and  leaders  of  the  industry  considered 
problems  of  the  industry  and  a  program  for 
action.     This  publication  includes  not  only  the 
general   facts   on   the  outlook,   but  also    some 
essentials  of  a  national  dairy  program  and  a 
discussion    of    the    need    for    research    in    the 
dairy  field. 

MONTHLY  WEATHER   REVIEW,   Vol.   59,    No.   S.      Pp. 
175-217,  illus.     May,  1931.     Contents  : 
Two  series  of  abnormal  winters.     Thos.  R. 

Blair. 


Storm  warnings  on  the  Great  Lakes.  Geo. 
A.  Marr. 

Significance  of  air  and  sea  temperatures  ob- 
tained on  Cruise  VII  of  the  Carnegie.  Kath- 
arine B.  Clarke. 

The  selected-ship  program  for  ocean-weather 
reporting.     E.  B.  Calvert. 

The  radiation  conference  at  Berlin  and 
Potsdam.     Herbert  IT.  Kimball. 

Flying  weather  in  the  Corpus  Christi  area. 
J.  P.  McAuliffe. 

Pilot-balloon  observations  at  Havre,  Mont. 
Frank  A.  Math. 

Evaporation  in  the  eastern  Caribbean.  C.  L. 
Ray. 

The  pioneer  meteorological  work  of  Elias 
Loomis  at  Western  Reserve  College,  Hudson, 
Ohio,  1837-1844.     Eric  R.  Miller. 

Great  dust  storm  in  Washington  and  Ore- 
gon, April  21-24,   1931.     Donald  C.   Cameron. 

Tornado  strikes  swiftly  moving  train.  R.  J. 
McClurg. 

Table  for  facilitating  computation  of  po- 
tential temperature.     J.  C.  Ballard. 

Recovery  of  sounding-balloon  meteorograph 
after  three  years  and  three  months.  L.  T. 
Samuels. 

Ten  years  of  scientific  airplane  ascents  in 
Holland.     H.  G.  Cannegieter. 

S.    Hanzlik    on    atmospheric-pressure    effect 
of  the  sun-spot  period.     Part  I :  Yearly  means. 
A  bstr. 
_  Swedish-Norwegian     Northeastland     expedi- 
tion.    Note.     L.  R.  Schneider. 

Upwelling  cold  water  on  the  coast  of  New 
Jersey.     C.  F.  Brooks. 

G.   T.    Walker   on    seasonal    foreshadowing. 

_    Danish  Meteorological  Institute's  report  on 
ice  in  the  Arctic  in  1930.     Note. 

SERVICE  AND  REGULATORY  ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
October-December,  1930.  Plant  Quarantine  and 
Control  Administration.  133-199.  (S  R 
A.-P.  Q.  C.  A.  No.  105.)     June,  1931.      '       ' 

January-March,    1931.     38   n.       (S.   R     A- 

P.  Q.  C.  A.  No.  106.)     July,  1931. 

MODIFICATION  OF  PINK  B0LLW0RM  QUARANTINE 
REGULATIONS.  Plant  Quarantine  and  Control 
Administration.  Revision  of  section  A  of 
regulation  5,  effective  August  1,  1931.  2  p 
(PQCA-Q52.)      August,  1931.  V 

LIST  OF  CURRENT  QUARANTINES  AND  OTHER  RE- 
STRICTIVE ORDERS  AND  MISCELLANEOUS  REGU- 
LATIONS. Plant  Quarantine  and  Control 
Administration.     7  p.     July,  1931. 


THE  RIPE  TIME 


"Most  of  us  feel  that  we  have  done  our 
duty  when  we  get  our  research  work  brought 
to  some  sort  of  conclusion  and  published," 
said  Dr.  Wilder  D.  Bancroft,  professor  of 
chemistry  at  Cornell  University,  at  the  dedi- 
cation of  Science  Hall  of  the  University  of 
Southern  California.  "  How  it  may  strike 
the  scientific  or  the  lay  world  is  not  sup- 
posed to  be  of  any  special  interest  to  us. 
Such  a  position  is  not  tenable  in  these  days 
of  the  popularization  of  science;  but  re- 
search men  may  and  do  say  they  are  not 
interested  in  the  popularization  of  science. 
I  am  therefore  basing  my  argument  on  dif- 
ferent grounds.  Each  of  us  hopes  to  make 
important  discoveries.  Some  of  us  probably 
will  be  successful.  It  is  of  distinct  im- 
portance to  the  world  at  large,  and  to  each 
of  us  individually,  that  our  discovery  should 
become  useful  at  once  and  not  be  buried 
for  50  years  or  even  for  centuries. 

«  #  *  *  >j>ne  worjter  jn  pure  science 
must  sell  himself  to  the  scientific  world  if 
he  is  not  going  to  run  the  risk  of  being 
classified  as  a  man  whose  ideas,  though 
excellent,  came  when  the  time  was  not  ripe 
for  them.  We  do  not  expect  the  scientific 
man  to  develop  the  financial  possibilities  of 
his  ideas  and,  as  a  rule,  he  does  not.  When 
it  comes  to  the  purely  scientific  side  of  a 
man's  work,  he  should  not  rank  below  the 
cuckoo  and  the  cow-bird,  which  at  least  pick 
out  foster-mothers  for  their  young,  while 
the  scientific  man  casts  his  ideas  out  into 
the  world  to  shift  for  themselves." 
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flies  with  taxonomic  notes.  Separate  No. 
2882  from  U.  S.  Natl.  Mus.  Proc,  vol.  79, 
art.  16,  pp.  1-16,  1931. 

Poos,  F.  W.,  and  Haexselee,  C.  M. — Injury 
to  varieties  of  eggplant  by  the  potato  leaf- 
hopDer.  Empoascd  falxe  (Harris).  Jour. 
Econ.  Ent..  vol.  24.  No.  4.  pp.  890-892,  pi. 
36-37,  August.  1931. 

Satteethvtait,  A.  F. — Anaphoidea  calendrw 
Gahan.  a  niymarid  parasite  of  eggs  of  wee- 
vils of  the  senus  Calendra.  Jour.  N.  Y.  Ent. 
Soc,  vol.  39,  No.  2,  pp.  171-190,  June,  1931. 

Forest  Service 

BlLLIXGTOX,     P.     S..     and     IlBrBESKY,     C.     E. 

The  volumetric  composition  of  paper.  Tech. 
Assoc.  Pulp  and  Paper  Indus.,  Papers,  vol. 
14.  pp.  273-275.   1931. 

and    Keller,    E.    L. — Fiber   substance 

density  of  pulps  and  papers.  Tech.  Assoc. 
Pulp  and  Paper  Indus.,  Papers,  vol.  14,  pp. 
302-303.  1931. 

Beat,  M.  TV.,  and  others — Chemistry  of  alka- 
line wood  pulp  process.  Tech.  Assoc 
Pulp  and  Paper  Indus.,  Papers,  vol.  14,  pp. 
214-219,  1931. 


Chidestee,  G.  H.— Sulphite  papers  from 
swamp  black  sum.  Tech.  Assoc.  Pulp  and 
Paper  Indus.,  Papers,  vol.  14,  pp.  223-226, 
illus..  1931. 

Ccxxixgham,  R.  N. — The  land  economic  sur- 
vevs  in  the  Lake  States.  Utah  Juniper, 
vol.  2.  pp.  7-10.  37-39,   1931. 

Cueeax.  C.  E..  and  others — White  papers  from 
southern  pines.  Tech.  Assoc.  Pulp  and 
Paper  Indus.,  Papers,  vol.  14,  pp."  359-372, 
1931. 

Demmox,  E.  L. — Economic  aspects  of  fores- 
try in  the  south.  Mich.  Forester,  pp.  32-35. 
1931. 

Doughty,  R.  H. — The  relation  of  sheet  proper- 
ties and  fiber  properties  in  paper.  Tech. 
Assoc.  Pulp  and  Paper  Indus.,  Papers,  vol. 
14.   pp.    243-248.    1931. 

Gabvee,  R.  D. — Quality  of  products  from  per- 
manent operations  in  Gulf  region.  South. 
Lumberman,    No.    1808,    p.    32,    August    1, 

Huesh",  C.  R.  (with  F.  TV.  Haasis). — Effects 
of  1925  summer  drought  on  southern  Appa- 
lachian hardwoods.  Ecology,  vol.  12,  No. 
2,   pp.   380-3S6,  illus..   1931. 

Abandoned    mountain    farms    an    ero- 


sion menace  but  an  opportunity  for  forestry. 
Farmers  Fed.  News,  vol.  11.  No.  12,  pp.  3—5, 
illus..   August.    1931. 

Maekwabdt,  L.  J. — Mechanism  of  nail  hold- 
ing. Wood  Work.  Indus.,  vol.  10,  No.  2, 
pp.  23-24.  illus.,  August.  1931. 

Moxssox,  W.  PL.  and  Chidestee,  G.  H. — 
Pulping  eastern  hemlock  by  sulphite  process. 
Tech.  Assoc  Pulp  and  Paper  Indus.,  Papers, 
vol.  14.  pp.  354-7.  1931. 

Paul,  B.  H. — Pruning  young  loblolly  pine 
trees  makes  timber  growing  more  profitable. 
South.  Lumber  Jour.,  vol.  35,  No.  14,  p.  32, 
1931. 

Rittee.  G.  J.,  and  others. — The  effect  of  proc- 
essing on  the  number  of  ray  cells  in  pulp 
and  stuffs.  Tech.  Assoc  Pulp  and  Paper 
Indus.,   Papers,  vol.   14.  pp.   373-377,  illus., 

—     Pebble-mill   treatment   effect    on    the 

strength  properties  of  a  pulp  prepared  by 
chlorination.  Tech.  Assoc.  Pulp  and  Paper 
Indus..   Papers,  vol.   14,  pp.   377-378,   1931. 


NEW  FOREST  PRODUCTS  BUILDING 


The  largest  and  most  complete  establish- 
ment in  the  world  for  research  on  wood  will 
be  constructed  at  Madison,  Wis.,  under  a 
Government  contract  just  awarded,  the 
Forest  Service  announces.  In  the  new 
building,  equipped  with  modern  scientific 
and  technical  facilities,  the  forest  products 
laboratory  will  continue  the  work,  initiated 
21  years  "ago,  to  improve  the  production  and 
broaden  the  uses  of  all  classes  of  forest 
materials.  C  B.  Fritz  &  Co.,  of  Madison, 
Wis.,  were  the  successful  bidders  on  the 
building  project.  Holabird  &  Root,  Chi- 
cago, are  the  architects;  Davidson  &  Con- 
stable, Stamford,  Conn.,  assisted  in  the 
landscaping   design. 


Schafee,  E.  R..  and  Heixig,  M. — Further 
studies  on  ground  wood  evaluation.  Tech. 
Assoc  Pulp  and  Paper  Indus..  Papers,  vol. 
14.  pp.   227-231.   1931. 

Staxdixg.  A. — Elk  propagation  and  manage- 
ment in  Utah.  Utah  Juniper,  vol.  2,  pp. 
11-14,   39.   illus..   1931. 

Tixkeb,  E.  W. — Forestry  in  the  JLake  States. 
1950.     Mich.  Forester,  pp.  49-51..  1931. 

Tbuax.  T.  R. — Fireproofing  of  wood.  Wood 
Work.  Indus.,  vol.  10,  No.  2.  pp.  17-19, 
32-33.  August.  1931. 

Watts,  L.  F. — Research  bv  the  forest  ranger. 
Utah  Juniper,  vol.  2,  pp.  5-6,  32-34,  1931. 

Plant  Industry 

Auchteb,  E.  C. — American  experiments  in 
propagating  deciduous  fruit  trees  by  stem 
and  root  cuttings.  Cong.  Internatl.  Hort. 
9th,  London.  1930,  Rpt.  and  Proc,  p.  2S7- 
296. 

Blake,  S.  F.  (with  C.  A.  Robbixs,  Onset, 
Mass.  1 — Cladonia  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia and  vicinity.  Rhodora.  vol.  33.  No.  391, 
pp.  145-159.  July.  1931 

Gaedxeb.  F.  E. — l*roblems  in  nursery  stock 
storage.  Florists'  Excb..  vol.  77.  No.  16, 
p.  35.  37  :  No.  17,  p.  25,  August  15.  22, 
1931. 

Gaexee,  W.  W. — Principios  sobre  la  cura  del 
tabaco.  Bol.  Union  Panamer.  vol.  65,  No.  9. 
pp.   935-945.    September,   1931. 

Gbiffiths.  D. — Bulb  culture  in  the  South. 
Seed  World,  vol.  30.  No.  4.  pp.  16-17,  Au- 
gust 21.  1931. 

Vixall.  H.  N.— Russell  A.  Oakley.  Science, 
vol.  74,  No.  1912,  p.  195,  August  21,  1931. 


FEDERAL  FARM  BOARD 


Cotton  Cooperative  Financing 

Arrangements  with  the  American  Cot- 
ton Cooperative  Association'  for  supple- 
mental financing,  on  a  basis  of  which  the 
cotton  cooperatives  will  be  able  at  pres- 
ent price  levels  to  advance  to  their 
grower  members,  for  deliveries  of  the 
1931  crop,  an  amount  equal  to  1  cent 
per  pound  less  than  the  market  price  at 
point  of  delivery,  were  completed  on 
August  19. 

Wheat  Exchanged  for  Coffee 

The  Grain  Stabilization  Corporation 
announced  on  August  21  that  with  the 
approval  of  the  Farm  Board  it  had  sold 
25.000.000  bushels  of  wheat  to  the  Brazil- 
ian Government.  The  wheat  is  to  be 
paid  for  by-  the  delivery  of  1,050,000  bags 
of  coffee.  Under  the  terms  of  the  agree- 
ment the  coffee  is  to  be  withheld  from 
consumption  until  the  fall  of  1932,  in 
accordance  with  requirements  of  the 
Brazilian  Government  now  in  effect 
which  regulate  the  amount  of  exports 
from  that  country. 

Simultaneously  the  Brazilian  Govern- 
ment signed  an  agreement  with  the  Bush 
Terminal  Co..  of  New  York,  which  com- 
pany undertakes  against  225,000  bags 
shipped  to  it  by  the  Brazilian  Govern- 
ment to  give  to  the  Grain  Stabilization 
Corporation  certain  guaranties  and  to 
undertake  all  grading,  handling,  and 
storage  of  the  coffee,  without  any  ex- 
pense to  the  Grain  Corporation,  under 
whose  control,  however,  the  coffee  will 
remain. 

When  the  coffee  is  offered  for  sale  it 
will  be  through  established  channels  and 
for  delivery  in  cumulative  monthly  allot- 
ments of  62.500  bags  to  avoid  disturbance 
to  the  coffee  trade. 

The  wheat  will  be  shipped  in  monthly 
installments  beginning  in  September  or 
October  and  will  be  from  the  stocks  of 
the  Grain  Stabilization  Corporation. 

Normally  Brazil  imports  little  wheat 
from  the  United  States,  but  the  United 
States  imports  a  large  part  of  its  coffee 
from  Brazil. 


Education  by  Radio  to  be  Studied 
in  New  Interior  Department  Post 


A  new  kind  of  education  specialist — spe- 
cialist in  education  by  radio — has  been 
created  by  the  Office  of  Education.  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior.  Cline  M.  Koon.  for  the 
East  two  years  assistant  director  of  the  Ohio 
_chool  of 'the  Air,  has  been  appointed  to  fill 
the  new  position.  Mr.  Koon  was  graduated 
from  West  Virginia  University  in  1915.  with 
a  B.  S.  degree,  and  in  191S*  received  an  A.  M. 
degree  from  Columbia  University. 

Duties  of  the  new  Office  of  Education 
specialist  will  be  to  initiate  and  conduct  re- 
search studies  of  radio  as  an  educational 
agency  :  to  organize  and  maintain  an  informa- 
tional and  advisory  service  to  schools  and 
other  agencies  interested  in  the  field  of  edu- 
cation bv  radio :  to  become  familiar  with 
college  and  university  extension  work  so  that 
the  part  radio  as  a  tool  may  take  in  this 
field  mav  be  evaluated  :  and  to  prepare  ma- 
terial for  publication  on  phases  of  education 
by  radio. 
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Market  News  to  Cover  Contract 

And  Direct  Sales  of  Livestock 


Contract  and  direct  sales  of  sheep  and 
lambs  in  producing  areas  will  be  in- 
cluded in  the  livestock  market  news  serv- 
ice of  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Eco- 
nomics, beginning  September  15. 

Quotations  of  prices,  amount  of  sales* 
and  grade  information  will  be  included 
so  far  as  these  can  be  obtained.  This  is 
a  neW  feature  in  the  livestock  market 
news  service  on  lambs.  This  service  will 
be  extended  later  to  cover  cattle.  The  ex- 
periment in  reporting  direct  hog  sales 
in  Iowa  and  Minnesota  has  demonstrated 
the  feasibility  and  usefulness  of  this  kind 
of  service  for  hogs,  says  the  bureau. 

The  areas  to  be  covered  first  will  in- 
clude Utah,  Wyoming,  southern  Idaho, 
southwestern  Montana,  Nevada,  eastern 
Oregon,  and  California.  The  service  will 
be  inaugurated  by  the  livestock*  meats, 
and  wool  division  of  the  bureau  from  its 
office  at  Ogden,  Utah.  The  reports  will 
include  information,  not  only  on  contract 
and  direct  sales  but  on  prices  by  grades 
and  movements  at  central  markets.  Reg- 
ular reports  will  be  issued  weekly  through 
the  press  and  radio,  by  mail,  and  by  other 
methods.  Special  reports  wiil  be  fur- 
nished as  conditions  justify. 

No  information  which  the  department 
releases  will  disclose  the  names  of  buy- 
ers or  sellers,  or  the  identity  of  the  live- 
stock, or  the  immediate  locality  in  which 
the  transactions  are  made.  The  reports 
will  summarize  and  analyze  the  transac- 
tions in  well-defined  areas,  such  as  the 
San  Pete  area  in  Utah,  southern  Idaho, 
and  southwestern  Montana. 

This  service  will  be  developed  by  men 
who  are  not  only  familiar  with  the  live- 
stock market  production  practices  in 
these  areas  but  who  are  also  livestock- 
market  reporters  of  long  experience.  The 
field  and  distances  to  be  covered  are  so 
great  that  the  success  and  usefulness  of 
the  service  will  be  governed  in  a  large 
measure  by  the  degree  of  cooperation  re- 
ceived from  the  leaders  in  the  livestock 
industry. 


SUMMER  LETTUCE  IN  DEMAND 


Lettuce  sold  at  high  prices  for  a  few 
weeks  this  summer,  in  contrast  to  a 
highly  unsatisfactory  market  season  for 
the  spring  crop,  says  the  Bureau  of  Agri- 
cultural Economics.  The  weather  was 
hot  and  stimulated  the  demand  for  salad 
foods.  Also  a  special  reason  for  the  sus- 
tained price  upturn  was  the  unusually 
light  midsummer  supply  of  lettuce  of  the 
"  iceberg  "  type. 

Production  of  lettuce  has  increased 
rapidly  in  recent  years  until  shipments 
now  total  more  than  50,000  carloads  in  a 
season.  Times  of  heavy  supply  and  ex- 
tremely low  prices  are  not  unusual.  Oc- 
casionally there  occurs  a  period  of  light 
supply  and  of  good  demand,  like  that  in 
August,  when  the  shippers  of  California 
sold  lettuce  at  from  $3  to  $4  a  crate, 
almost  double  the  prices  of  a  year  ago. 
In  this  period  also  the  producers  in  west- 
ern New  York  were  able  to  sell  part  of 
their  crop  in  the  city  markets  at  approxi- 


mately  $2  per   eastern   crate   compared 
with  $1  or  less  in  August,  1930. 

Demand  for  lettuce  was  so  active  at 
times  during  the  market  upswing  that 
shippers  in  Monterey  County,  Calif.,  were 
receiving  telegraphic  orders  to  buy  "  re- 
gardless of  price."  "The  brightest  spot 
we  ever  had "  was  their  description  of 
the  market  for  the  summer  crop,  and 
they  were  hoping  that  the  improvement 
would  continue  long  enough  to  compen- 
sate at  least  a  few  of  the  farmers  for 
low  returns  on  other  lettuce  crops. 


DRY-MILK  PRODUCTION  INCREASES 


Dry  or  powdered  milk  production  in 
the  United  States  in  1930  showed  a  re- 
markable expansion,  according  to  pre- 
liminary figures  of  the  Bureau  of  Agri- 
cultural Economics.  The  bureau  at- 
tributes this  expansion  in  part  to  the 
rapid  growth  of  the  dairy  industry  with- 
in recent  years,  but  particularly  to  a 
more  complete  and  effective  utilization 
of  dairy  by-products  in  the  form  of  dry 
skim  milk,  dry  buttermilk,  and  casein. 

The  domestic  production  of  casein, 
which  expanded  more  rapidly  than  that 
of  any  other  dairy  product,  was  41,- 
819,000  pounds  in  1930,  compared  to  30,- 
537,000  pounds  in  1929,  an  increase  of 
37  per  cent.  Dry  skim  milk  production  was 
259,991,000  pounds  in  1930.  compared  to 
207,579,000  pounds  in  1929;  dry  whole 
milk,  15,440,000  pounds,  compared  to  13,- 
202,000  pounds ;  dry  buttermilk,  66,606,000 
pounds,  compared  to  54,215.000  pounds ; 
and  dry-cream  powder,  400,000  pounds, 
compared  to  294,000  pounds. 

The  production  of  evaporated  whole 
milk  bulk  goods  also  expanded,  being 
161,002,000  pounds  in  1930,  compared  to 
151,662,000  pounds  in  1929;  condensed 
whole  milk  bulk  goods,  64,421,000  pounds, 
compared  to  51,689,000  pounds.  Both 
evaporated  and  condensed  whole  milk 
case  goods,  however,  showed  a  slight  de- 
crease. The  manufacture  of  malted  milk 
also  was  smaller  in  1930  than  in  1929, 
with  a  production  of  22,691,000  pounds, 
compared  with  22,850,000  pounds  for  the 
preceding  year. 


Ask  Tree  Lovers  to  Help  Scout 
For  Cases  of  Dutch-Elm  Disease 


All  tree  lovers  of  the  country  are  asked 
to  cooperate  with  the  department  in  its 
search  for  elm  trees  that  are  affected 
with  the  Dutch  elm  disease,  a  new  men- 
ace to  elms  which  was  discovered  in  the 
United  States  for  the  first  time  last  year. 
(The  Official  Record  for  September  4, 
1930,  p.  3.) 

In  1930  three  trees  affected  with  this 
disease,  which  is  caused  by  a  fungus 
(Graphium  ulnvi),  were  found  at  Cleve- 
land, Ohio,  and  one  was  found  at  Cin- 
cinnati. Four  more  diseased  trees  have 
been  found  this  year  in  the  Cleveland 
area.  There  is  still  no  available  evidence 
of  the  primary  center  of  infection  or  of 
how  the  disease  reached  the  United 
States. 

Usually  the  first  symptom  of  the  Dutch 
elm  disease  is  the  sudden  wilting  of  the 
leaves   of  a  part  of  the  crown   of  the 


tree,  of  the  entire  tree,  or  of  the  tips 
of  some  of  the  side  branches.  Drying  of 
the  leaves  and  defoliation  of  the  affected 
parts  may  follow.  The  wilted  leaves 
often  turn  yellow  or  brown  before  falling, 
and  the  affected  parts  stand  out  in  color 
contrast  with  the  rest  of  the  tree.  At 
times  the  wilted  leaves  remain  green  and 
crisp  and  cling  to  the  twigs.  The  one 
or  two  end  leaves  frequently  persist 
longer  than  the  others,  and  the  tips  of 
the  twigs  bencl,  giving  a  characteristic 
appearance,  which  may  be  of  value  in 
detecting  affected  trees  in  winter. 

In  Cleveland  some  of  the  diseased  trees 
began  to  wilt  in  the  latter  part  of  May, 
but  in  England  the  trouble  rarely  is 
evident  until  June  and  frequently  not 
until  July  and  August.  The  progress  of 
the  disease  on  individual  trees  varies. 
One  limb  may  wilt  one  year  and  the 
others  in  succeeding  years,  or  the  whole 
tree  may  die  in  a  single  season. 

If  a  clean  cut  is  made  across  a  twig 
affected  with  the  Dutch  elm  disease,  a 
brownish  discoloration  will  be  seen  in 
the  sapwood.  In  general,  the  discolored 
tissue  does  not  form  a  completely  closed 
circle,  but  is  made  up  rather  of  numerous 
small  brown  dots.  If  the  bark  is  peeled 
away  and  the  sapwood  exposed,  the  dis- 
coloration is  evident  as  a  series  of  short, 
brown  streaks.  A  single  streak  does  not 
extend  for  a  long  distance  down  the  twig. 
In  late  summer  it  is  sometimes  necessary 
to  cut  away  some  of  the  summer  wood 
to  find  the  short  stippled  streaks  in  the 
spring  wood. 

In  cooperation  with  the  Ohio  Agricul- 
tural Experiment  Station,  the  Division 
of  Forest  Pathology  has  four  scouts 
searching  in  Ohio  for  affected  trees. 
Some  work  has  also  been  done  in  other 
Mississippi  Valley  States.  The  Ohio  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  has  three  scouts 
in  the  field. 

Although  many  specimens  of  diseased 
parts  of  trees  have  been  received  from 
other  States,  this  disease  has  not  been 
found  outside  the  two  Ohio  cities. 

Pathologists,  foresters,  tree  repair  men, 
and  tree  lovers  everywhere  are  urged  to 
continue  their  efforts  to  discover  any 
isolated  cases  of  this  disease.  Specimens 
suspected  of  having  the  disease  may  be 
sent  from  any  State  to  the  Dutch  elm 
disease  laboratory,  Ohio  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station,  Wooster,  Ohio.  The 
best  specimens  for  laboratory  culture  are 
twigs  and  small  branches  from  %  to  1 
inch  in  diameter  and  from  5  to  10  inches 
in  length.  They  should  be  taken  prefer- 
ably from  a  part  of  the  tree  that  has 
recently  wilted  or  died. 


FOREST  FIRES  REDUCE  TAX  RETURNS 


How  forest  fires  reduce  assessed  valu- 
ation of  timberlands  and  injure  county 
tax  incomes  is  shown  by  a  report  just 
issued  by  the  Forest  Service.  As  a  result 
of  a  forest  fire  in  Siskiyou  County,  Calif., 
in  1926  the  assessments  on  timberlands 
owned  by  two  lumber  companies  were 
reduced  by  $57,410  in  1930,  and  the  tax 
returns  decreased  40  per  cent  in  this  4- 
year  period.  Allowing  50  years  for  this 
tract  to  regain  its  original  timber  value 
by  normal  growth,  the  total  loss  in  taxes 
to  the  county,  not  adding  interest,  will  be 
$84,050. 
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Everblooming  Rose  Receives 

the  First  Plant  Patent  Granted 


The  first  patent  tinder  the  plant  patent 
act  signed  by  President  Hoover  in  May, 
1930  (The  Official  Record  for  June  19, 
1930),  was  issued  on  August  18,  1931,  to 
Henry  F.  Bosenberg,  of  New  Brunswick, 
N.  J.,  for  an  everblooming  climbing  rose. 
This  rose — "  The  New  Dawn  " — is  identi- 
cal with  the  well-known  Dr.  Van  Fleet 
in  color  and  form  of  flower,  general 
climbing  qualities,  foliage,  and  hardiness. 
It  differs  radically,  however,  in  flowering- 
habits,  providing  a  succession  of  blooms 
on  a  single  plant  from  about  tbe  end  of 
May  to  the  middle  of  November,  or  until 
stopped  by  frost. 

The  claims  and  description  first  sub- 
mitted by  the  applicant  for  this  patent 
were  returned,  for  lack  of  proof  that  the 
rose  was  a  new  variety,  by  the  Bureau  of 
Plant  Industry,  winch  is  authorized  to 
determine  whether  or  not  a  plant  for 
which  application  for  a  patent  has  been 
made  is  a  new  and  distinct  variety.  Fur- 
ther proof  submitted  by  the  applicant  es- 
tablished the  fact  that  it  was  a  new 
variety  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  bureau's 
specialists. 

"  Patenting  a  plant,"  says  Dr.  TV.  A. 
Taylor,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant 
Industry,  delegated  by  the  Secretary  to 
represent  the  department  in  all  dealings 
with  the  Patent  Office  in  connection  with 
plant  patents,  "  in  no  way  involves  an 
official  opinion  on  the  value  of  the  plant. 
It  merely  recognizes  the  newness  and  dis- 
tinctiveness of  that  particular  plant 
variety." 


One- Variety  Communities  to 

Improve  the  Cotton  Industry 


A  notable  indorsement  of  the  plan  of 
one-variety  cotton  communities  appeared 
as  an  editorial  in  the  July  number  of 
The  Oil  Miller  and  Cotton  Ginner,  pub- 
lished at  Atlanta,  Ga.,  says  Dr.  W.  A. 
Taylor,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant 
Industry.  The  one-variety  plan,  pro- 
posed originally  in  the  department's  year- 
book for  1911,  has  gradually  become 
recognized  as  having  opened  the  way  to 
a  basic  improvement  of  cotton  produc- 
tion. The  view  expressed  in  this  trade 
journal  reflects  the  wider  interest  now 
being  taken  in  the  community  plan  as  a 
measure  of  improvement  which  can  be 
applied  with  advantage  to  the  entire  cot- 
ton industry.  The  primary  objects  of 
tbe  one-variety  plan  were  to  establish 
supplies  of  pure  seed  and  produce  larger 
quantities  of  uniform  fiber,  but  many 
other  problems  of  improvement  are  ap- 
proached to  better  advantage  in  organized 
one-variety  communities. 

"  It  seems  obvious,"  says  the  editorial, 
"that  an  improved  grade  and  staple  for 
cotton  should  be  the  end  and  aim  of 
everyone  whose  business  is  either  directly 
or  indirectly  identified  with  the  United 
States  cotton  crop. 

••  To  even  name  over  without  discus- 
sion the  innumerable  plans  and  schemes 
proposed  to  accomplish  this  would  be  a 
tedious,  tiresone  task,  and  to  discuss  all 
the  suggestions  would  be  a  monumental 


undertaking.  However,  there  is  one  plan 
that  seems  to  stand  out  as  being  fair  to 
all  and  entirely  practical.  That  is  the 
raising  of  one  selected  variety  in  a  com- 
munity. Much  work  has  been  done  along 
this  line  and  some  real  results  have  been 
secured. 

"  Everyone  should  encourage  and  sup- 
port efforts  to  establish  '  one  variety 
communities.'  It  will  benefit  all  con- 
cerned and  work  a  hardship  on  none. 
It  does  require  a  concerted  movement  on 
the  part  of  all  the  cotton  growers  in  the 
section  affected.  As  a  move  to  secure 
such  cooperation  it  would  seem  in  order 
to  suggest  that  the  various  agencies  now 
striving  to  improve  the  staple  of  our  cot- 
ton do  some  cooperating  among  them- 
selves and  single  shot  on  the  one-variety 
proposition.  Here  is  something  that  all 
approve  and  indorse.  A  concerted  effort 
with  one  clean-cut,  definite  objective 
should  be  effective.  Get  one  variety  in 
a  community  first  and  later  try  out  any 
other  plan  or  plans  that  may  seem  ad- 
visable. It  would  seem  that  the  first 
rung  in  the  ladder  is  plainly  marked  '  one 
variety  of  cotton  in  a  community.'  " 


Inyo  National  Forest  Gets  tbe 

Highest  Airplane  Landing  Field 


The  highest  airplane  landing  field  in  the 
United  States,  located  at  an  elevation  of 
9,000  feet  on  South  Fork  Meadows  in  the 
Inyo  National  Forest,  has  just  been  opened. 
The  first  landing  was  made  by  Pilot  Bob 
Larsen,  flying  a  plane  owned  by  W.  O. 
Todd,  of  Los  Angeles,  who,  with  Mrs.  Todd, 
was  a  passenger  on  the  flight. 


New  Mechanism  for  Measuring 
Gustiness  of  Air  Aids  "Akron 


WAR  MEMORIAL  INSTALLED 


The  memorial  to  the  69  members  of 
tbe  department  who  lost  their  lives  in  the 
World  War  is  being  placed  in  the  niche 
reserved  for  it  in  the  west  wall  of  the 
court  of  the  administration  building.  It 
will  not  be  unveiled,  however,  until  the 
formal  dedication,  the  date  for  which  has 
not  been  set. 

The  memorial — a  Carrara  marble  tab- 
let 10  feet  high  and  6  feet  wide  at  the 
base — shows,  in  high  relief,  the  figures 
of  a  United  States  soldier  and  sailor  fac- 
ing each  other  at  "  Present  arms "  in 
salute  to  the  roll  of  the  dead  carved  in 
the  space  between  them.  The  seal  of  the 
department  and  the  insignia  of  the  vari- 
ous divisions  of  the  Army,  the  Navy,  the 
Marine  Corps,  and  the  Coast  Guard,  in 
which  the  Agriculture  soldiers  and  sailors 
served  complete  the  main  tablet,  which 
is  topped  by  a  carved  marble  arch  and 
flanked  on  either  side  by  a  smaller  orna- 
mental tablet. 

John  Flanagan,  sculptor,  of  New  York, 
X.  T.,  was  selected,  in  1923,  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  Commission  of  Fine  Arts, 
to  do  this  work.  Mr.  Flanagan  designed 
the  clock  in  the  reading  room  of  the 
Library  of  Congress,  as  well  as  many 
other  works  of  art  now  on  display  in  the 
museums  of  this  and  other  countries. 

All  plans  for  the  memorial  were  car- 
ried through  by  a  department  committee 
consisting  of  W.  C.  Henderson,  Biological 
Survey,  chairman ;  F.  C.  Lucas,  Extension 
Service,  secretary ;  E.  J.  Thompson,  Bio- 
logical Survey,  treasurer ;  and  R.  M. 
Reese,  Oflice  of  the  Secretary. 


A  gust-recording  instrument  adapted 
from  the  common  cup  anemometer  by 
C.  F.  Marvin,  Chief  of  the  Weather  Bu- 
reau, is  proving  very  useful  in  maneuver- 
ing the  Akron  in  and  out  of  its  dock, 
according  to  reports  from  the  Akron 
(Ohio)  airport,  where  the  mechanism 
was  recently  installed  on  top  of  the 
weather  observation  tower  near  the 
mooring  ground  of  the  giant  dirigible. 
Exact  knowledge  of  the  movement  of  the 
air,  Doctor  Marvin  points  out,  is  ex- 
tremely important  in  deciding  when  to 
take  off  and  when  to  land  with  lighter- 
than-air  craft.  The  Akron's  navigators, 
therefore,  are  vitally  interested  in  the 
velocity  of  tbe  wind  at  all  times,  as  well 
as  in  the  performance  of  their  ship  under 
different  wind  velocities,  as  recorded  by 
the  anemometer  during  each  flight. 

The  modified  gust-measuring  mecha- 
nism consists  essentially  of  an  anemome- 
ter with  three  aluminum  cups  set  up  on 
the  roof  of  an  observation  tower,  con- 
nected by  wires  with  a  recording  device 
in  a  room  below.  A  magneto  attached 
to  the  axis  of  the  revolving  system  of 
cups  generates  a  current  of  electricity 
that  varies  with  the  speed  at  which  the 
cups  are  spun  by  the  wind.  This  cur- 
rent, sent  on  by  wires  to  the  room  below, 
moves  the  pen  over  a  band  of  paper  which 
passes  along  fast  enough  to  record  in 
full  detail  each  momentary  oscillation  of 
the  wind 

An  ordinary  anemometer,  Professor 
Marvin  found,  will  not  fill  the  modern 
need,  because  the  cups  are  too  heavy, 
causing  some  lag  and  loss  of  time  in 
their  response  to  changes  in  wind  veloc- 
ity. Very  light  paper  cups  proved  satis- 
factory under  laboratory  conditions,  but 
they  were  not  durable  enough  to  stand 
the  stress  and  strain  of  actual  use  under 
all  conditions  of  windiness.  Accordingly, 
Doctor  Marvin  had  tbe  anemometer  with 
aluminum  cups  constructed  and  tested. 
These  exceedingly  light  cups  readily  re- 
ceive the  wind,  turn  quickly,  and  register 
variable  velocities  effectively. 


Malaysian  Insects  Save  Cuban 

Citrus  Fruit  From  Black  Fly 


Three  of  the  natural  insect  enemies 
of  the  citrus  black  fly  in  Malaysia  have 
been  established  in  Cuba,  and  one  of 
them,  an  internal  parasite,  now  effec- 
tively controls  that  fruit  pest  in  the 
groves  where  the  first  liberations  were 
made,  according  to  C.  P.  Clausen,  of  the 
Bureau  of  Entomology,  who  returned  to 
Washington  on  August  21,  after  a  10- 
month  absence  in  Cuba  and  the  Malay 
Peninsula.  (The  Official  Recokd,  No- 
vember 6,  1930,  p.  S.)  Should  the  citrus 
black  fly  ever  cross  over  to  the  United 
States,  department  entomologists  feel 
that  they  have  a  ready  means  of  control 
in  the  parasite  which  keeps  the  black  fly 
so  well  suppressed  in  the  Far  East  and 
has  been  successfully  introduced  into 
Cuba. 
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FEDERAL  BIRD  REFUGES 
ARE  CLOSED  TO  HUNTER 


Drought  Makes  it   Necessary  to   Keep 

Federal    Bird    Reservations 

Inviolate  Sanctuaries 


The  Secretary  has  revoked  orders  that 
heretofore  permitted  hunting  on  Federal 
bird  reservations  at  Salt  River,  Ariz., 
Big  Lake,  Ark.,  Tule  Lake,  Calif.,  Deer 
Flat,  Idaho,  Nine  Pipe  and  Pablo,  Mont., 
Rio  Grande,  N.  Mex.,  and  Cold  Springs, 
Oreg.  This  action  was  taken,  officials 
of  the  Biological  Survey  explain,  because 
of  the  drought  emergency  confronting 
wild  ducks  and  geese. 

Of  the  81  reservations  established  by 
Executive  orders  and  placed  under  the 
administration  of  the  Biological  Survey, 
these  eight  are  the  only  ones  on  parts  of 
which  hunting  has  been  permitted.  The 
new  series  of  refuges  being  established 
under  the  migratory  bird  conservation 
act  of  1929  will  be  inviolate  sanctuaries, 
on  which  hunting  will  not  be  permitted 
after  they  are  under  administration  of 
the  Biological  Survey. 

The  Secretary's  order  is  in  line  with 
the  presidential  proclamation  of  August 
25  (The  Official  Record  for  September 
5,  p.  267)  shortening  the  season  on  ducks, 
geese,  brant,  and  coot  to  30  days  and 
calling  for  cooperation  in  the  conserva- 
tion of  waterfowl.  These  emergency 
measures  became  necessary  because  of 
the  severe  drought  in  the  Northern 
Plains  States  and  westward  to  the  Cas- 
cade Mountains  and  in  the  Prairie  Prov- 
inces of  Canada,  the  principal  wild-fowl 
breeding  grounds  of  this  continent. 


National  Forests  P!an  for  Fish 
and  Game  Crops,  Says  Stuart 


Declaring  that  the  production  of  fish 
and  game  of  the  country  is  inadequate 
to  meet  the  ever-increasing  demand  for 
outdoor  recreation,  Chief  Forester  R.  Y. 
Stuart  announces  that  the  Forest  Service 
is  ready  to  cooperate  in  any  sound  na- 
tional game  program.  Applying  the 
principle  of  continuous  production  to  fish 
and  wild  life,  as  is  done  in  the  national 
forests  to  timber  and  forage  resources, 
the  Chief  Forester  plans  a  survey  of 
streams  and  lakes  to  determine  their 
fish-carrying  capacity  and  the  amount  of 
fry  needed  to  keep  them  stocked.  Game 
animals  and  birds  will  be  protected  by 
game  refuges,  law  enforcement,  and  for- 
est fire  prevention.  There  are  now  267 
State  game  refuges  covering  20,000,000 
acres  within  the  national  forests. 
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FOREIGN  SERVICE  HEAD   RESIGNS 
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ASHER    HOBSON 

In  charge  of  the  Foreign  Agricultural  Service  Division, 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,  April  1930  to 
September    1931 


Asher  Hobson  Leaves  to  Join 

Wisconsin  University  Faculty 


Asher  Hobson,  in  charge  of  the  For- 
eign Agricultural  Service  Division,  Bu- 
reau of  Agricultural  Economics,  resigned 
August  31  to  become  professor  of  agri- 
cultural economics  at  the  University  of 
Wisconsin,  where  he  will  give  special 
attention  to  international  agricultural  re- 
lations and  marketing. 

Mr.  Hobson  has  been  connected  with 
the  department  since  1914.  For  two 
years,  1919  and  1920,  he  was  assistant 
chief  of  the  office  of  farm  management. 
In  October,  1922,  he  was  appointed  by 
the  President  as  permanent  American 
delegate  to  the  International  Institute  of 
Agriculture  at  Rome,  Italy.  He  served 
in  this  capacity  until  August,  1929,  when 
he  returned  to  join  the  staff  of  the  Gian- 
nini  Foundation  in  Agriculture,  Univer- 
sity of  California,  as  economist.  He  was 
called  to  Washington  by  the  Federal 
Farm  Board  to  serve  on  a  committee 
which  assisted  in  planning  for  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  foreign  agricultural  work 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
the  Department  of  Commerce.  In  April, 
1930,  the  University  of  California  granted 
him  a  leave  of  absence  to  assume  charge 
of  the  foreign  agricultural  service  divi- 
sion of  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Eco- 
nomics.   For  the  last  year  and  a  half  he 


CROPS  FAIR  THIS  YEAR 

BUT  PRICES  ARE  LOW 


Yields   Are  Average,   but   Markets   for 
Farm  Products  Are  Not  Favorable, 

Say    the    Economists 


The  principal  crops  have  now  advanced 
far  enough  toward  maturity  to  enable 
the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,  in 
its  Agricultural  Situation  for  September, 
to  report  on  the  year's  production.  In 
general,  the  bureau  says,  the  yield  per 
acre  is  about  average,  with  a  promise  of 
being  about  11  per  cent  above  last  sea- 
son's yield  per  acre.  The  prices  for  farm 
products,  however,  have  not  been  reas- 
suring. 

The  effects  of  the  July  heat  wave,  to- 
gether with  lack  of  moisture,  are  now 
evident  in  the  reduced  outturn  of  oats, 
barley,  hay,  and  in  some  apparent  dam- 
age to  corn,  potatoes,  and  fruits.  Hay 
is  a  short  crop  in  the  West.  The  total 
production  of  feed  grains  (corn,  oats, 
barley,  and  sorghums)  promises  to 
amount  to  about  105,000,000  tons,  or  very 
nearly  up  to  average.  Last  year  the  fig- 
ure was  only  about  92,000,00  tons.  There 
is  ample  feed  in  the  country  as  a  whole, 
although  with  scarcity  in  parts  of  the 
West  and  Northwest. 

The  chief  concern  for  the  main  cash 
crops — wheat,  cotton,  tobacco,  potatoes — 
seems  to  be  over  the  probable  size  of 
the  surplus  for  sale.  Although  none  of 
these  crops  is  of  record  proportions — in 
fact,  potatoes  appear  likely  to  be  below 
average — the  present  state  of  the  mar- 
kets is  not  very  encouraging  to  producers. 

Animal  Industries  at  Some  Advantage 

So  far,  the  prices  of  cattle  and  hogs, 
although  low,  are  still  high  enough  to 
allow  a  feeding  margin.  With  feed  grain 
prices  down  at  present  levels,  the  ani- 
mal industries  are  at  some  advantage. 
There  are  more  unfinished  cattle  but 
fewer  grain-fed  cattle,  compared  with 
the  same  period  a  year  ago.  The  esti- 
mated number  of  cattle  on  feed  in  the 
Corn  Belt,  August  1,  was  13  per  cent 
smaller  than  a  year  ago. 


has  been  establishing  new  outposts  of  the 
foreign  agricultural  service  at  Belgrade, 
Yugoslavia ;  Buenos  Aires,  Argentina ; 
Sydney,  Australia ;  Cairo,  Egypt ;  Kobe, 
Japan ;  and  Pretoria,  South  Africa.  Mr. 
Hobson  represented  the  United  States  at 
the  Fifteenth  International  Congress  of 
Agriculture,  held  at  Prague,  Czechoslo- 
vakia, in  July. 
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OUTLOOK  CONFERENCE  IS  HELD  IN  THE  WEST 


Local    Information   Helps    in    Application    of    Genera!    Policies 
Under   the   Present   Conditions 


The  second  annual  regional  outlook 
conference  of  the  Western  States  was 
held  at  Salt  Lake  City,  July  27-30.  All 
the  11  Western  States  were  represented 
by  the  hundred  or  more  who  attended 
the  meetings.  The  program  included  dis- 
cussions not  only  on  the  general  out- 
look, but  also  on  the  outlook  for  cer- 
tain specific  commodities  and  on  meth- 
ods of  research  and  extension  in  outlook 
work.  Both  the  immediate  and  the  long- 
time outlooks  were  considered. 

The  first  day  the  special  commodity 
committees  met  separately  and,  in  co- 
operation with  representatives  of  the 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics, 
worked  out  outlooks  in  their  special 
fields  that  were  later  presented  to  the 
general  conference  for  discussion.  Much 
local  information  on  conditions  and  prac- 
tical information  on  the  best  policy  for 
farmers  under  present  circumstances  as- 
sisted in  applying  the  outlook  informa- 
tion to  definite  local  farm  problems. 

Representatives  of  each  State  empha- 
sized the  agricultural  adjustments  tak- 
ing place  in  their  State  in  1931  because 
of  the  drought  and  unfavorable  prices. 
The  wheat  committee  reported  that  in 
view  of  the  outlook.  "  Wheat  production 
on  the  good,  dry  farming  lands  should 
continue  in  spite  of  prices  at  present 
below  cost  of  production.  Only  minor 
shifts  to  other  crops  and  livestock  enter- 
prises  seem  possible   or   feasible." 


The  report  of  the  adjustment  commit- 
tee called  attention  to  the  complicated 
adjustments  taking  place  in  western  agri- 
culture, and  recommended  that  future  out- 
look conferences  consider  fully  the  prob- 
lems of  agricultural  adjustment  as  well 
as  a  more  definite  agricultural  policy  for 
that  region. 

The  drought  committee  requested  that 
the  department  immediately  make  a  sur- 
vey of  livestock  feeds  and  condition  of 
pasture  and  ranges. 

The  participation  of  many  subject-mat- 
ter specialists,  county  agents,  vocational 
teachers,  and  other  agricultural  workers 
in  this  conference  showed  the  rapid  de- 
velopment in  the  use  of  outlook  material. 
Demonstrations  of  methods  and  material 
used  in  outlook  work  showed  the  definite 
relationship  between  the  outlook  and  the 
entire  extension  program. 

Among  the  important  recommendations 
made  by  the  committee  on  the  extension 
outlook  program  was  that  the  commodity 
committees  should  be  appointed  five 
months  in  advance  of  the  1932  conference 
and  that  the  ponference  should  go  fur- 
ther next  year  in  adapting  national  out- 
look reports  to  conditions  within  a  re- 
gion or  locality.  The  training  of  State 
workers  in  the  use  and  interpretation  of 
the  outlook  reports  is  one  of  the  im- 
portant functions  of  regional  conferences, 
the  committee  believes. 


ects  along  broader  lines,  to  include  a 
pooling  of  funds  and  personnel,  would 
increase  the  service  of  research  institu- 
tions to  the  livestock  industry. 


Ways  of  Increasing  Usefulness 

of  Farm  Livestock  Are  Studied 


Following  a  detailed  study  of  animal- 
breeding  iuvestigations  and  projects  at 
State  and  Federal  agricultural  experi- 
ment stations,  a  committee  of  scientists 
recently  completed  a  36-page  report  is- 
sued by  the  National  Research  Council. 
The  members  of  the  committee  are : 
James  A.  Gamble,  chairman,  George 
Haines,  Hugh  C.  McPhee,  R.  R.  Graves, 
J.  O.  Williams,  D.  A.  Spencer,  W.  H. 
Black,  E.  Z.  Russell,  and  E.  W.  Sheets, 
of  the  department,  and  Sewall  Wright, 
formerly  of  the  department  and  now  of 
the  University  of  Chicago. 

Outstanding  points  in  the  report  are 
the  large  number  of  unsolved  animal- 
breeding  problems,  the  need  for  more 
coordination  of  effort,  and  the  compara- 
tively meager  funds  allotted  to  animal- 
breeding  research  in  proportion  to  other 
lines  of  research  and  to  the  magnitude 
of  the  livestock  industry. 

The  data  for  the  report  were  obtained 
by  Dr.  H.  C,  McFhee,  of  the  Bureau  of 
Animal  Industry,  and  Dr.  George  Haines, 
of  the  office  of  experiment  stations,  prin- 
cipally through  personal  visits  to  State 
and  Federal  experiment  stations. 

Projects  relating  to  dairy  cattle  and 
milk  production  were  the  most  numer- 
ous, So  in  all.  distributed  among  34 
States.  Poultry  and  eggs  were  second, 
with  78  projects  distributed  among  35 
States.    Sheep  and  goats  and  their  prod- 


ucts were  third,  with  62  projects  car- 
ried on  in  21  States.  Swine  were  repre- 
sented by  26  projects,  beef  cattle  by  12, 
and  horses  and  mules  by  4. 

Pointing  out  that  in  the  United  States 
the  average  inherent  capacity  of  pure- 
bred livestock  has  not  increased  materi- 
ally in  the  last  30  years,  the  committee 
intimates  that  marked  progress  in  this 
direction  can  not  be  expected  "until 
we  have  more  information  as  to  how  to 
reproduce  our  best." 

Progress  in  the  breeding  of  farm  ani- 
mals is  retarded,  the  committee  finds,  by 
lack  of  adequate  means  for  recognizing 
and  measuring  the  traits  which  make 
animals  most  useful  and  valuable. 
Difficulty  in  locating  animals  possessing 
the  desired  characteristics  and  a  general 
failure  to  segregate  the  few  found  for 
the  purification  and  fixing  of  their  val- 
uable characteristics  are  given  as  other 
causes  for  the  lack  of  greater  progress. 

The  report  recognizes  noteworthy  ad- 
vancement in  dairy-cattle  breeding,  in 
poultry  studies,  and  in  wool  production, 
with  the  explanation  that  in  these  three 
instances  production  is  measurable. 
Science,  however,  has  not  yet  discovered 
adequate  means  of  recording  the  physi- 
ological processes  that  determine  ready 
fleshing,  especially  in  beef  cattle,  hogs, 
and  sheep,  and  the  processes  that  deter- 
mine desirable  fleecing  characteristics  in 
sheep,  mohair  characteristics  in  Angora 
goats,  and  service  ability  in  horses  and 
mules. 

The  committee  suggests  that  organiza- 
tion of  the  various  animal-breeding  proj- 


Stunted   Forage   Plants   May 

Poison  Livestock  Eating  Them 


Some  plants  on  which  livestock  are 
pastured  may  develop  poisonous  proper- 
ties as  a  result  of  drought,  frost,  wilting, 
or  severe  trampling.  According  to  de- 
partment specialists  who  have  investi- 
gated reports  of  livestock  poisoning,  such 
plants  as  Sudan  grass,  velvet  grass, 
sorghum,  and  Johnson  grass  have  been 
found  to  develop  prussic  acid  when  their 
growth  is  retarded  by  abnormal  condi- 
tions such  as  those  mentioned.  Under 
normal  conditions  prussic  acid  is  not 
found  in  any  of  these  plants. 

Once  animals  have  eaten  plants  con- 
taining prussic  acid,  there  is  little  that 
the  stockman  can  do.  The  poison  acts 
quickly  and  very  often  the  affected  ani- 
mal will  die  within  half  an  hour.  While 
there  are  a  few  remedies  that  are  sug- 
gested for  exceptional  cases,  they  are 
usually  of  little  avail  after  the  animal 
has  taken  enough  of  the  injurious  sub- 
stance to  cause  symptoms  to  develop. 

Preventive  measures  are  advocated  by 
the  department  as  the  best  means  of 
dealing  with  this  condition.  One  precau- 
tion that  may  be  taken  is  to  feed  stock 
a  grain  ration  such  as  corn,  feterita, 
milo,  or  alfalfa  hay  before  turning  them 
I  into  the  suspected  pasture. 

It  is  also  possible  to  avoid  the  danger 
i  by  mowing  pastures  known  to  be  unsafe 
|  and  allowing  the  cut  grass  to  dry  thor- 
oughly before  pasturing.  Although  green 
sorghum,  velvet  grass,  and  others  that 
have  had  their  growth  stunted  are  dan- 
gerous, the  acid  usually  disappears  when 
the  crop  is  made  into  hay.  Sorghums  in 
the  Southern  States  rarely  develop  prus- 
sic acid  poisoning,  but  those  in  the  Xorth 
are  subject  to  it. 

The  sorghums  have  this  poisonous  tend- 
ency to  a  marked  degree.  Sudan  grass 
also  is  frequently  the  cause  of  poisoning. 
Flax,  too,  is  dangerous  if  it  is  frozen  be- 
fore ripening  fully.  In  the  Xorthwest, 
in  the  flax-growing  regions,  livestock 
men  have  been  warned  against  the  dan- 
ger to  animals  from  flaxseed  or  straw 
from  plants  that  do  not  reach  maturity. 

The  more  important  plants  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  which  develop  prussic  acid 
when  their  growth  is  retarded  include 
chokeberry,  black  cherry,  sorghum,  John- 
son grass,  arrowgrass,  sudan  grass,  and 
velvet  grass. 


Department  Chemists  Report  New 
Findings  at  Buffalo  Conference 


Recent  chemical  work  of  the  depart- 
ment which  has  much  practical  impor- 
tance in  improving  and  cheapening  fer- 
tilizers, in  utilizing  farm  waste.-?  for 
human  food  and  animal  feeds,  and  in 
devising  more  effective  insecticides  to 
protect  American  crops  against  insect 
pesrs  was  described  in  a  dozen  papers 
by  scientists  of  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry 
and  Soils  at  the  meeting  of  the  American 
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Chemical  Society  held  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y.f 
from  August  301  to  September  4. 

Dr.  C.  A.  Browne,  assistant  chief  of 
the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  and  Soils,  Dr. 
W.  W,  Skinner,  assistant  chief  of  the 
bureau's  chemical  and  technological  re- 
search unit,  Dr.  G.  S.  Jamieson,  Dr. 
Francis  Thurber,  and  H.  T.  Herrick 
of  that  unit  delivered  papers  at  the 
meeting  or  took  part  in  discussions  of 
technical  problems  related  to  the  work 
of  the  department.  Dr.  W.  H.  Ross,  Dr. 
P.  H.  Emmett,  and  Dr.  Dean  Burk  of 
the  fertilizer  and  fixed  nitrogen  investi- 
gations unit  presented  papers  on  the  most 
recent  phases  of  the  department's  ferti- 
lizer investigations. 

Papers   Cover  Wide   Kange 

Other  papers  on  recent  chemical  de- 
velopments within  the  department,  that 
appear  upon  the  program  of  the  meeting, 
were  submitted  by  the  following  scien- 
tists of  the  bureau :  H.  L,  Marshall,  K.  D. 
Jacob,  and  D.  S.  Reynolds,  on  "Fur- 
ther studies  on  the  occurrence  of  flourine 
in  natural  phosphates  "  ;  S.  L.  Madorski, 
on  "Volatilization  of  potash  from  po- 
tassium aluminum  silicates " ;  C.  R. 
Gross,  on  "  The  incomplete  evaluation  of 
arsenic  by  the  Gutzeit  method  encount- 
ered in  products  containing  nicotine  or 
other  pyridine  derivatives " ;  R.  Wiebe, 
V.  L.  Gaddy,  and  Conrad  Heins,  on  "  Sol- 
ubility of  hydrogen  in  water  at  25°  from 
50  to  1,000  atmospheres "  ;  G.  S.  Jamie- 
son,  on  "  Fats  and  their  examination " ; 
P.  H.  Royster  and  J.  W.  Turrentine,  on 
"  Efficiency  of  the  phosphate  blast  fur- 
nace " ;  W.  H.  Ross  and  K.  D.  Jacob,  on 
"The  availability  of  the  reverted  phos- 
phoric acid  in  ammoniated  superphos- 
phates " ;  P.  H.  Emmett  and  R.  W.  Hark- 
ness,  on  "  The  catalytic  decomposition  of 
azomethane,  dimethylhydrazine,  and 
monomethylamine  over  iron  synthetic 
ammonia  catalysts  " ;  F.  H.  Thurber  and 
F.  W.  Coleman,  on  "  Properties  of  sweet- 
potato  starch  " ;  H.  S.  Paine,  S.  I.  Gertler, 
and  R.  E.  Lothrop,  on  "Honey  colloids 
and  their  influence  on  the  properties  of 
honey " ;  R.  T.  Balch,  C.  A.  Fort,  and 
J.  Hamilton,  on  "  The  utilization  of  low- 
purity  cane  juice." 

Dr.  C.  A.  Browne,  assistant  chief  of 
the  bureau,  presented  a  paper  on  «the 
"  History  of  chemical  education  in  Amer- 
ica from  1820  to  1870." 

Forest    Service    Represented 

Dr.  George  J.  Ritter,  chemist  at  the 
Forest  Products  Laboratory,  was  the 
only  official  representative  of  the  chem- 
ical section  of  the  laboratory  attending 
the  cellulose  division  of  the  society.  In 
addition  to  his  own  paper  on  "  Some  fac- 
tors that  affect  the  quantitative  determi- 
nation of  iignin,"  Doctor  Ritter  read 
papers  of  other  members  of  the  labor- 
atory as  follows :  A.  J.  Stamm,  "  Ef- 
fect of  chemical  treatment  upon  the  per- 
meability of  wood " ;  C.  O.  Seborg  and 
A.  J.  Stamm,  "  Sorption  of  water  vapor 
by  paper-making  materials  "  ;  E.  C.  Sher- 
rard  and  E.  E.  Harris,  "  Factors  that  in- 
fluence the  properties  of  isolated  wood 
Iignin."  Dr.  C.  E.  Curran,  principal 
chemist  at  the  Forest  Products  Labora- 
tory, who*  is  vice  chairman  of  the  cellu- 
lose division,  helped  to  conduct  the  divi- 
sion meeting  and  to  formulate  plans  for 
next  year's  work. 


INSECT  PEST  SURVEY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

(Reports  Received  September  1) 


The  Bureau  of  Entomology  provides  an  information  service  on  insect  conditions 
throughout  the  United  States.  It  collects  information  on  relative  abundance,  dis- 
tribution, and  associated  weather  conditions,  and  issues  a  monthly  bulletin  from 
March  to  November,  inclusive,  extending  this  information  to  entomological  and 
agricultural  agencies  throughout  the  country.  By  cooperative  arrangement  with 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  the  survey  also  keeps  its 
clientele  informed  on  insect  conditions  in  the  Dominion. 

Readers  of  The  Official  Record  are  asked  to  assist  in  this  service  by  reporting 
unusual  insect  conditions  to  the  Insect  Pest  Survey,  Bureau  of  Entomology,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  or  to  the  State  survey  collaborators,  who  are  the  entomologists  of  the 
States,  the  State  departments  of  agriculture,  State  experiment  stations,  agricultural 
colleges,  or  county  horticultural  commissions. 


Grasshoppers. — The  serious  outbreak  in 
the  Great  Plains  region  which  developed 
during  July  continued  through  the  greater 
part  of  August,  with  lesser  outbreaks 
over  practically  the  entire  country. 

Red  Spiders. — Several  species  attacking 
a  great  variety  of  plants,  including  for- 
est and  shade  trees,  truck  crops,  flowers, 
fruits,  and  shrubs,  were  reported  from 
scattered  localities  across  the  northern 
part  of  the  United  States,  from  Maine 
through  South  Dakota  and  Idaho  to  Utah 
and  Oregon. 

European  Corn  Borer.— A  few  Specimens 
were  discovered  for  the  first  time  in  Wis- 
consin, in  a  field  in  Mosel  township,  She- 
boygan County,  on  Lake  Michigan. 

Japanese  Beetle. — Collected  at  Cleveland 
and  Columbus,  Ohio,  these  being  the  first 
records  for  this  State. 

Corn  Ear  Worm. — Continued  unusually 
abundant  in  practically  the  entire  corn- 
growing  area  of  the  United  States. 

Chinch  Bugs. — A  very  unusual  outbreak 
occurred  at  Windsor,  Berkshire  County, 
Mass.  The  outbreak  was  not  extensive 
but  the  insects  occurred  in  enormous 
numbers  over  a  small  area  of  corn  and 
millet.  The  situation  as  a  whole  in  the 
Middle  West  had  not  changed  materially 
since  July,  although  the  insect  was  re- 
ported in  August  from  the  lower  tier  of 
counties  in  Michigan  and  the  southeast- 
ern corner  of  Minnesota. 

Garden  Webworm. — Reported  as  seriously 
damaging  alfalfa  in  scattered  localities 
from  Indiana  to  North  Dakota  and  Iowa. 

Sod  Webworms. — Unusually  destructive 
to  lawns,  golf  greens,  and  pastures  from 
Ohio  westward  to  North  Dakota  and 
southward  to  Missouri  and  Tennessee. 

Codling  Moth. — The  situation  had  not 
changed  materially  since  July.  Contin- 
ued to  be  seriously  prevalent  from  New 
York  southward  to  Georgia  and  in  scat- 
tered localities  from  the  East  Central 
States  westward  to  the  Pacific  Northwest. 

Oriental  Fruit  Moth. — Found  at  Spring- 
dale,  Ark.  This  is  the  first  record  from 
northwestern  Arkansas. 

Grape  Leafhopper. — Seriously  abundant 
throughout  the  northern  part  of  the  San 
Joaquin  Valley  in  California,  where  it 
was  said  it  will  materially  reduce  the 
marketable  tonnage  of  grapes. 

Pacific  Red  Spider. — Extremely  numerous 
late  in  July  on  grapes,  deciduous  fruits, 
and  ornamentals  in  central  California. 
Early  in  August  this  insect  was  practi- 
cally eliminated  by  the  predacious  thrips, 
Scolothrips  sexmaculatus  Perg. 

False  Chinch  Bug. — Unusual  damage  to 
citrus  was  reported  from  Los  Angeles, 
Calif.,  young  trees  in  groves  adjoining 


wheat  and  weed  fields  being  seriously 
damaged. 

Cardin's  WhiteSy. — The  second  finding  of 
Cardin's  whitefly  (Alewodicus  {Metal- 
eiirodicws)  cardim  Back)  in  the  United 
States  was  reported.  Specimens  were 
collected  on  guava  in  moderate  abun- 
dance at  West  Palm  Beach,  Fla.  The 
first  finding  was  in  February,  1921,  when 
specimens  were  collected  in  the  plant 
introduction  gardens  at  Miami. 

Blister  Beetles. — Prevalent  throughout 
the  entire  Mississippi  Valley  from  Indi- 
ana, Minnesota,  and  North  Dakota  south- 
ward to  Louisiana  and  Mississippi. 

Plant  Bug. — The  plant  bug  Engytatus 
geniculates  Reut.  was  recorded  for  the 
first  time  as  a  pest  of  tomatoes  in  Orange 
County,  Calif.  Said  to  be  injurious  to 
tomatoes  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands. 

Mexican  Bean  Beetle. — Late  in  July  was 
found  at  Brattleboro,  Vt.,  this  being  the 
first  record  for  the  State.  Extremely 
prevalent  and  destructive  throughout  the 
northern  part  of  its  range,  particularly 
north  of  the  drought  area  of  1930. 

Coreid  Bugs. — Two  coreid  bugs,  Alydus 
eurinu-s  Say  and  A.  pilosulus  H.  S.,  were 
seriously  injuring  beans  in  Georgia. 

Sugar-Beet  Webworm. — During  the  last 
week  of  August  developed  in  rather  large 
numbers  in  parts  of  North  Dakota,  South 
Dakota,  and  Utah. 

Pepper  Weevil. — Many  fields  of  peppers 
in  southern  California  were  damaged 
from  25  to  40  per  cent. 

Weevil. — The  weevil  Triclialoplius  didy- 
mus  Lee.  was  found  infesting  strawberry 
crowns  on  the  mainland  at  Tacoma, 
Wash.  Heretofore  has  been  known  only 
on  Whibley  Island,  Wash. 

Potato  Tuber  Moth. — For  the  first  time 
in  many  years  injured  tobacco  in  Dane, 
Rock,  and  Jefferson  Counties,  Wis. 

Bagworm. — Was  generally  reported  from 
Pennsylvania  westward  to  Indiana  and 
Kansas  and  southward  to  Mississippi. 

Saddled  Prominent. — Has  appeared  in 
outbreak  numbers  in  New  England  dur- 
ing the  past  few  years.  Seemed  to  have 
reached  its  peak  in  1930.  This  year  is 
appearing  in  reduced  numbers. 

Fall  Webworm. — Very  abundant  through- 
out New  England  and  the  Middle  Atlan- 
tic States. 

Elm  Leaf  Beetle. — Found  early  this 
spring  in  the  Yosemite  National  Park, 
Calif.  This  is  the  first  record  of  this 
insect  in  the  park. 

Gladiolus  Thrips. — Taeniothrips  gladioli 
M.  &  S.  was  very  seriously  injuring  glad- 
iolus in  the  New  England,  Middle  Atlan- 
tic, and  East  Central  States. 
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OFFICIAL  ANNOUNCEMENTS 


PERSONNEL  AND  BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION 
D.    C.    Telephone  Toll    Charge   Billing 

P.  B.  A.  Ciectjlah  179  (August  15,  1931). — 
Beginning  with  the  August  accounts,  bills  of 
the  Chesapeake  &  Potomac  Telephone  Co.  for 
official  toll  charges  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
will  no  longer  be  rendered  against  individual 
bureaus,  with  the  exception  of  the  Weather 
Bureau,  Forest  Service,  Public  Roads,  and 
Fixed  Nitrogen  Laboratory,  but  as  a  single 
account  with  the  department. 

The  procedure  will  correspond  to  that  in 
effect  as  to  the  telegraph  accounts.  As  a  first 
step  the  toll  tickets  will  be  checked  in  the 
department  telegraph  and  telephone  office  and 
distributed  to  the  bureaus  with  blank  liability 
and  difference  forms.  The  bureaus  will  audit 
and  return  the  slips  with  the  executed  liability 
statements  and  differences,  if  any.  After  these 
statements  have  been  checked  in  the  central 
office  they  will  be  returned  to  the  bureaus, 
and  there  will  be  opportunity  at  this  stage  to 
assign  to  the  proper  bureau  toll  slips  previ- 
ously misrouted  to  some  other  unit.  Relief 
of  the  telephone  company  from  the  rather 
heavy  burden  of  this  adjustment  is  one  of  the 
chief  motives  for  the  change.  After  the  sec- 
ond receipt  of  the  liability  statement,  bureaus 
will  forward  voucher  schedules  to  the  tele- 
phone office,  on  the  basis  of  which  a  combined 
department  account  will  be  prepared.  Forms 
1044,  Schedule  of  Collections  for  Personal  Toll 
Calls,  G.  A.  O.  Regulations  No.  40,  Supple- 
ment No.  2,  will  be  sent  as  heretofore  direct 
from  the  bureaus  to  the  disbursing  office. 

As  a  help  in  the  General  Accounting  Office 
audit,  bureaus  are  requested  to  attach  an  add- 
ing-macbine  list  to  each  separate  package  of 
charge  slips  making  up  an  appropriation  group. 
Employment  Service   for  Non-Civil-Service  Jobs 

P.  B.  A.  Circular  180  (August  31,  1931).— 
The  Department  of  Labor  has  requested  the 
cooperation  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
in  using  the  facilities  of  the  TJnited  States 
Employment  Service  as  a  means  for  the  pro- 
curement of  all  classes  of  labor  not  calling  for 
civil  service  requirements.  Following  is  a  list 
of  the  field  offices  of  the  United  States  Em- 
ployment Service  which  should  be  consulted, 
so  far  as  practicable,  whenever  employment 
not  under  civil  service  is  desired :  Alabama. 
R.  C.  Cadden,  room  5,  Post  Office  Building. 
Birmingham ;  Arizona.  H.  M.  Watson,  room 
235.  Ellis  Building,  Phoenix  ;  Arkansas.  W.  H. 
Manville,  206  Wallace  Building,  Little  Rock  : 
California.  Walter  G.  Mathewson,  219-A  Post 
Office  Building,  San  Francisco :  Colorado. 
Quince  Record.  139  Custom  House.  Denver ; 
Connecticut,     Harry     E.     Mackenzie,     County 


Court  House,  Danbury ;  Delaware.  Francis 
E.  B.  McCann.  second  floor,  700  Market  Street, 
Wilmington :  Florida.  James  A.  Davis.  230 
East  Forsyth  Street.  Jacksonville;  Georgia. 
Otto  F.  Bading.  517  Federal  Building,  At- 
lanta ;  Idaho,  Thomas  W.  McDonough,  third 
floor,  Boise  City  Building,  Boise ;  Illinois, 
Ralph  B.  Powers,  116  North  Dearborn  Street, 
Chicago ;  Indiana,  Clarence  W.  Baker,  Room 
416.  Federal  Building,  Indianapolis  ;  Iowa,  T. 
L.  Taggart,  Room  2 1 ,  Federal  Building,  Sioux 
City ;  Kansas,  J.  M.  Besore,  Room  300.  Insur- 
ance Building,  Topeka  ;  Kentucky.  George  Baker, 
third  floor,  City  Building,  Central  City ;  Louisi- 
ana, Charles  W.  Swallow,  521  Common  Street, 
Shreveport ;  Maine,  Harry  T.  Burr,  Room  59. 
Libby  Building,  156  Free  Street,  Portland ; 
Maryland,  Raymond  W.  Bellamy.  411  Custom 
House,  Baltimore ;  Massachusetts.  Walter  C. 
Conroy,  25  Tremont  Street,  Boston  ;  Michigan, 
Henry  Irwin,  Room  204,  Post  Office  Building, 
Detroit ;  Minnesota,  Richard  T.  Jones,  Room 
304,  Post  Office  Building.  Minneapolis :  Mis- 
sissippi, J.  T.  Farr,  Rooms  215-216.  Miazza- 
Woods    Building.    Meridian ;    Missouri,    George 

E.  Tucker,  2023  Main  Street,  Kansas  City ; 
Montana.  Stephen  Ely,  Rooms  5  and  7,  Mon- 
tana Building,  Helena  :  Nebraska,  Mrs.  Lulah 
T.  Andrews,  528  Peters  Trust  Building, 
Omaha ;  Nevada,  Archie  L.  Cross,  Washoe 
County  Library  Building,  Reno  ;  New  Hamp- 
shire. Henry  A.  Tafe.  Room  218.  Shea  Build- 
ing, Nashua ;  New  Jersey,  Philip  Stevenson, 
Rooms  757-1060,  Broad  Street,  Newark  ;  New 
Mexico,  Mrs.  E.  A.  Perrault,  Court  House, 
Albuquerque ;  New  York.  Ralph  H.  Koch,  15 
Pine  Street,  New  York  City  ;  North  Carolina. 
Nathan  A.  Gregg,  Mint  Building,  Charlotte; 
North  Dakota,  Roland  A.  Rottweiler,  Fargo 
Post  Office  Building,  Fargo ;  Ohio,  William 
Robinett.  Room  501,  Spahr  Building.  Colum- 
bus ;  Oklahoma,  Mack  Kelly.  New  Municipal 
Building.  Muskogee;  Oregon,  E.  J.  Stack,  101 
Court  House,  Portland ;  Pennsylvania.  Lewis 
G.  Hines,  1208  Gimbel  Building.  Philadelphia  ; 
Rhode  Island,  Roderick  A.  McGarry,  Room 
225,  49  Westminster  Street.  Providence  ;  South 
Carolina,  R.  D.  McMillan.  Florence  Trust 
Building,  Florence  ;  South  Dakota,  Charles  S. 
Weller,  Room  3,  Federal  Building.  Mitchell ; 
Tennessee,  R.  N.  Campbell,  215  Post  Office 
Building,  Knoxville ;  Texas,  Cony  Warren 
Woodman,  247  West  Thirteenth  Street,  Fort 
Worth  :  Utah,  A.  C.  Wilson,  214  Boston  Build- 
ing, Salt  Lake  City ;  Vermont,  L.  L.  Lane, 
Federal  Building,  Rutland ;  Virginia.  Walter 
W.  Bryant,  Room  305,  Federal  Building,  Roa- 
noke ;  Washington,  W.  C.  Carpenter,  Room 
421,  Federal  Building,  Spokane :  West  Vir- 
ginia, A.  D.  Lilly,  Public  Library  Building. 
Charleston  ;  Wisconsin,  Roy  Empey,  418  Fed- 
eral   Building,    Milwaukee ;    Wyoming,    Joseph 

F.  Minnick,  Room  405,  Consolidated  Royal- 
ties Building.  Casper ;  District  of  Columbia, 
Mrs.  A.  D.  Ward,  480  Indiana  Avenue  NW., 
Washington. 

Leave  Regulations  in  Federal  Employee 
P.  B.  A.  Circular  181  (August  31,  1931).— 
The  August,  1931,  number  of  the  Federal  Em- 
ployee, Volume  XVI,  no.  8,  under  the  caption 
of  Rules  Governing  Employees'  Leave,  begin- 
ning on  page  5,  contains  a  reprint  of  the  leave 
of  absence  regulations  of  this  department, 
paragraphs  480  to  525,  inclusive,  of  the  ad- 
ministrative regulations.  Through  inadvert- 
ence the  representative  of  the  Federal  Em- 
ployee obtained  and  used  as  copy  a  set  of 
regulations  in  which  sheets  containing  amend- 
ed paragraphs  had  not  been  replaced  by 
reprints,  with  the  result  that  some  of  the 
regulations  in  the  compilation  are  obsolete. 
In  view  of  the  wide  circulation  of  the  Federal 
Employee,  it  is  deemed  best  to  list  such  of  the 
paragraphs  as  are  uncurrent,  and  it  is  sug- 
gested that  employees  having  in  their  posses- 
sion copies  of  the  issue  note  the  fact  of 
revision  marginally  opposite  the  paragraphs 
in  question  in  order  that  no  confusion  may 
result  from  reference  use  of  the  compilation. 

The  paragraphs  which  have  been  superseded, 
in  whole  or  in  part,  are  481.  484,  486,  487, 
489.  490,  513.  522,  and  524.  The  loose-leaf 
binder  compilations  of  the  department  regula- 
tions, widely  distributed  among  its  personnel, 
contain,  or  if  properly  kept  current  should 
contain,  the  revised  paragraphs  above  listed. 


EUROPEAN  DAIRY  SPECIALISTS  HERE 

Dr.  Robert  Burri,  director  of  the  Swiss  Fed- 
eral Dairy  Research  Institute,  Berne,  Liebe- 
feld,  Switzerland,  and  Dr.  Otto  Baumecker,  of 
the  Federation  of  Westphalian  Landowners 
Organizations,  Hamm.  Westphalia,  recently 
visited  the  Bureau  of  Dairy  Industry  in  Wash- 
ington as  part  of  their  investigation  of  dairy 
conditions  in  this  country.  Doctor  Burri  of- 
ficially represented  the  League  of  Nations  for 
the  study  of  dairy  sanitation  and  milk  con- 
trol. Doctor  Baumecker  was  especially  inter- 
ested in  dairy  sanitation  and  cooperative  mar- 
keting of  dairy  products. 


EXPERIMENT.STATI0N  PUBLICATIONS 


The  library  of  the  Office  of  Experiment 
Stations  maintains,  but  for  library  purposes 
only,  a  complete  file  of  all  the  publications 
issued  by  the  State  experiment  stations.  It 
has  recently  received  the  following  new  State 
publications : 

(This  department  has  none  of  these  State  pub- 
lications for  distribution,  but  usually  they  may 
be  obtained  from  the  stations  issuing  them.  For 
convenience  in  writing  to  a  station,  the  postal 
address  point  where  the  station  is  located  in  the 
State  is  given  at  the  end  of  each  of  the  entries 
below.) 

Cost  of  producing  rice  in  Arkansas  in  1927. 
O.  J.  Hall.  (Arkansas  Sta.  Bui.  266.  47 
pp.,  8  figs.     June  1931.)      Fayetteville. 

Some  factors  which  influence  growth  and 
fruiting  of  the  tomato.  V.  M.  Watts. 
(Arkansas  Sta.  Bui.  267,  47  pp.,  21  figs. 
June  1931.)      Fayetteville. 

Florida  truck  crop  competition  :  I,  Interstate 
and  foreign.  C.  V.  Noble  and  M.  A. 
Brooker.  (Florida  Sta.  Bui.  224,  16S  pp., 
73  figs.     Feb.   1931.)      Gainesville. 

Native  and  exotic  palms  of  Florida.  H. 
Mowry.  (Florida  Sta.  Bui.  228,  71  pp.,  66 
figs.     May  1931.)      Gainesville. 

I,  Salt  sick,  its  cause  and  prevention ;  II, 
Mineral  supplements  for  cattle.  R.  B. 
Becker,  W.  M.  Neal,  and  A.  L.  Shealv. 
(Florida  Sta.  Bui.  231,  23  pp.,  13  figs. 
June   1931.)      Gainesville. 

Good  things  from  the  oven.  Revised  by  G.  B. 
Armstrong.  A.  M.  Schreiber,  and  M.  A. 
McKee.  (Illinois  Sta.  Circ.  370,  72  pp., 
21  figs.  Apr.  1931.)  Supersedes  Circs. 
262,    267.      Crbana. 

Wayne  Countv  soils.  E.  A.  Norton.  R.  S. 
Smith,  E.  E.  De  Turk,  F.  C.  Bauer,  and 
L.  H.  Smith.  (Illinois  Sta.  Soil  Rpt.  49, 
63  pp.,  14  figs.,  4  maps.  June  1931.) 
TJrbana. 

Taxonomy  of  the  genus  Phytophthora  de  Bary. 
C.  M.  Tucker.  (Missouri  Sta.  Res.  Bui. 
153,  208  pp.,  30  figs.  June  1931.)  Co- 
lumbia. 

The  effect  of  maturity  and  the  ethylene  chlor- 
hydrin  seed  treatment  on  the  dormancy  of 
Triumph  potatoes.  H.  O.  Werner.  (Ne- 
braska Sta.  Res.  Bui.  57,  39  pp.,  11  figs. 
Aug.  1931.)      Lincoln. 

Analyses  of  commercial  feeding  stuffs  and 
registrations  for  1931.  C.  S.  Cathcart. 
(New  Jersey  Stas.  Bui.  524,  82  pp.  June 
1931.)      New   Brunswick. 

Sauerkraut.  C.  S.  Pederson.  (New  York 
Sta.  Bui.  595,  23  pp.     July  1931.)     Geneva. 

The  creaming  of  milk  pasteurized  at  high 
temperatures.  J.  C.  Marquardt  and  A.  C. 
Dahlberg.  (New  York  State  Sta.  Tech.  Bui. 
180,  26  pp.,  4  figs.     July  1931.)      Geneva. 

Studies  on  the  chemistry  of  grape  juice.  E. 
L.  Green  and  Z.  I.  Kertesz.  (New  York 
State  Sta.  Tech.  Bui.  181,  14  pp.  July 
1931.)      Geneva. 

Austrian  winter  field  peas  in  Oregon.  H.  A. 
Schoth.  (Oregon  Sta.  Bui.  286,  23  pp.,  2 
figs.     June  1931.)      Corvallis. 

Cost  and  efficiency  in  commercial  egg  produc- 
tion in  Oregon.  H.  D.  Scudder,  A.  S.  Bur- 
rier,  A.  G.  Lunn,  and  F.  L.  Knowlton. 
(Oregon  Sta.  Bui.  287,  79  pp.,  17  figs. 
June  1931.)     Corvallis. 

Preparation  of  oats  and  barley  for  pigs.  A. 
W.  Oliver.  (Oregon  Sta.  Circ.  104,  7  pp. 
June   1931.)      CorvaUis. 

Care,  use,  and  economic  value  of  farm  manure. 
W.  L.  Powers  and  C.  V.  Ruzek.  (Oregon 
Sta.  Circ.  105,  15  pp.,  8  figs.  June,  1931.) 
Corvallis. 

Methods  of  feeding  Leghorn  hens.  J.  S.  Car- 
ver. (Washington  Col.  Sta.  Bui.  254,  16 
pp.,   1   fig.      July   1931.)      Pullman. 


FIVE  BOOKS  MISSING 

The  following  books  belonging  to  the  Main 
Library  can  not  be  found.     Will  anyone  hav- 
ing   information    in    regard    to    them    please 
report  it  to  the  loan  desk  of  the  library? 
American*  chemical  society.    Journal,    v.  36, 

July-Dec.  1914.     cop.  1. 
U.   S.  Bureau  op  standards     Circulars  336- 

384.     1927-30. 
Campbell.     Introduction  to  mechanics.     1929. 
Fisher,    R.    A.     Statistical    methods    for    re- 
search workers.     Ed.  3.     1930.     Copy  1. 
Textile  recorder  year  book.     1930. 
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NOON  NETWORK  PROGRAMS 


Schedule  of  Speakers  and  Their  Sub- 
jects and  Dates  for  the  Broadcast  Week 
Beginning  Monday,   September  28 


Network  radio  programs  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  Federal  Farm  Board  are 
broadcast  through  National  Broadcasting  Co. 
Stations  at  12.55  to  1.10  p.  m.  eastern  stand- 
ard time ;  12.15  to  1  p.  m.,  Pacific  standard 
time. 

Monday,   September  28 

National  Farm  and  Home  Hour 

Farm  Business  and  Science  News  of  the 
Week. — Morse  Salisbury,  chief,   Radio  Service. 

September  Poultry  and  Egg  Markets. — Roy 
C.   Potts,  agricultural  economist. 

September  Dairy  Markets. — L.  M.  Davis, 
agricultural   economist. 

Western   Farm  and  Home  Hour 

The  Grain  Market  Situation. — Frank  L. 
Lyons,    associate    marketing    specialist. 

The  Week  With  the  Farm  Board. — R.  H. 
Lamb,    western    program    director. 

What  Is  Back  of  the  Hoover  Dam? — Pre- 
pared by  R.  H.  Rutledge,  regional  forester, 
region  4,  for  delivery  by  speaker  from  re- 
gion   5. 

Tuesday,    September    29 

National  Farm  and  Home  Hour 

Meeting,  Progressive  Garden  Club. — W.  R. 
Beattie,  senior  horticulturist,  presiding. 

Western  Farm  and  Home  Hour 

Bettering  Good  Dairy  Herds. — Prepared  by 
Dr.  J.  C.  McDowell,  chief,  division  of  dairy- 
herd  improvement,  for  delivery  by  Dr.  H.  D. 
Hilton,  Federal-State  supervising  inspector. 

With  Western  Farmers. — R.  H.  Lamb. 

The  Importance  of  Properly  Preparing  Land 
for  Irrigation. — A.  Lincoln  Fellows,  senior 
irrigation    engineer. 

Wednesday,  September  30 

National  Farm  and  Home  Hour 

The  Week's  Weather  and  Crops. — Morse 
Salisbury. 

September  Grain  Markets. — G.  A.  Collier, 
agricultural  economist. 

Western  Farm  and  Home  Hoor 

Livestock  and  Meats  Situation. — W.  E. 
Schneider,  associate  marketing  specialist. 

With  Western  Farmers. — R.  H.  Lamb. 

Use  of  Dyes  in  the  Modern  Home. — Pre- 
pared by  Erne  S.  Barrows,  Utah  State  Agri- 
cultural College,  for  delivery  by  Jean  Stewart, 
home  economist. 

Thursday,     October    1 

National  Farm  and  Home  Hour 

The  Household  Calendar. — Rowena  Schmidt 
Carpenter,  home  economist. 

Comments  on  the  Agricultural  Situation. — 
A.  B.  Genung,  agricultural  economist. 

Western  Farm  and  Home  Hour 

The  Drying  of  Rice.— G.  P.  Bodnar,  asso- 
ciate marketing  specialist. 

With  Western  Farmers. — R.  H.  Lamb. 

Current  Features  in  Food  and  Drug  Con- 
trol.— Perry  B.  Clark,  associate  chemist. 

Friday,    October   2 

National  Farm  and  Home  Hour 

The  Farm  Business  Library. — M.  S.  Eisen- 
hower, director  of  information,  U.  S.  D.  A. 

The  Week  with  the  Farm  Board. — Frank 
Ridgway,  director  of  information,  Federal 
Farm  Board. 

Second  Farm  Board  speaker  to  be  an- 
nounced. 

Western  Farm  and  Home  Hour 

With  Western  Farmers. — R.  H.  Lamb. 
On    Fruit    and    Vegetable    Markets. — C.    J. 
Hansen,  associate  marketing  specialist. 


Western  Home  Makers'  Calendar. — Jean 
Stewart,  home  economist. 

National  Farm  and  Home  Hour  Stations 

WJZ,  New  York;  WJR,  Detroit;  KWK,  St. 
Louis ;  KSTP,  St.  Paul ;  WRVA,  Richmond  ; 
KPRC,  Houston  ;  WJAX,  Jacksonville  ;  WHAS, 
Louisville  ;  WMC,  Memphis  ;  WJDX,  Jackson  ; 
KVOO,  Tulsa ;  WKY,  Oklahoma  City ;  WRC, 
Washington;  WDAF,  Kansas  City;  WBZ, 
Springfield ;  WBZA,  Boston ;  WHAM,  Roch- 
ester ;  KYW,  Chicago ;  WREN,  Lawrence ; 
WEBC,  Superior-Duluth ;  WIOD,  Miami 
Beach;  WSM,  Nashville;  WSB,  Atlanta; 
WSMB,  New  Orleans ;  WOAI,  San  Antonio ; 
WOW,  Omaha ;  KDKA,  Pittsburgh ;  WAPI, 
Birmingham ;  KTHS,  Hot  Springs ;  KFAB, 
Lincoln  ;  WLW,  Cincinnati ;  WPTF,  Raleigh  ; 
WBAL,  Baltimore :  WHO,  Des  Moines  ;  WOC, 
Davenport ;  KOA,  Denver  ;  WFLA,  Clearwater  ; 
WSUN,  St.  Petersburg ;  WGAR,  Cleveland ; 
WD  AY,  Fargo;  KFYR,  Bismarck;  WIBA, 
Madison. 

Western  Farm  and  Home  Hour  Stations 

KGO,  Oakland;  KGW,  Portland;  KOMO, 
Seattle  ;  KHQ,  Spokane  ;  KECA,  Los  Angeles  ; 
KSL,  Salt  Lake  City;  KFSD,  San  Diego,  and 
KTAR,   Phoenix. 

Western  Farm  and  Home  Hour  stations  and 
WTMJ,  Milwaukee,  KFI,  Los  Angeles,  and 
KPO,  San  Francisco,  broadcast  National  Farm 
and  Home  "Hour  on  Saturdays. 


Articles    and   Written   Addresses   by 

Department  People  in  Outside 

Publications 

Animal   Industry 

Bartilson,  T.  H. — Self-feeding  brood  sows. 
Wallace's  Farmer  Iowa  Homestead,  vol.  56, 
No.  35,  p.  973,  August  29,  1931. 

Byerly,  T.  C. — The  effects  of  breed  on  the 
growth  of  the  chick  embryo.  Jour.  Morph. 
Physiol.,  vol.  50,  No.  2,  pp.  341-359,  De- 
cember,  1930. 

Biological   Survey 

Lincoln,  F.  C. — Christmas  bird  census.  Bird 
Lore,  vol.  33,  No.  1,  p.  47,  January-Febru- 
ary,  1931. 

■  Common  tern  recovered  in  Guadeloupe. 

Bird  Banding,  vol.  2,  No.  2,  p.  81,  April, 
1931. 

Poole,  C.  G. — Ten  years  of  predatory  animal 
control.  Mo.  Bui.  Calif.  State  Dept.  Agr., 
vol.  20,  No.  7,  pp.  467-469,  July,  1931. 

Ward,  J.  C,  and  Munch,  J.  C. — Studies  on 
strychnine.  1.  The  relative  sensitivity  of 
certain  chemical  and  physiological  tests. 
Jour.  Amer.  Pharm.  Assoc,  vol.  19,  No.  9, 
pp.  954-957,  September,  1930. 

Studies  on  strychnine.     2.  The  action 

of  certain  substances  in  masking  the  taste 
of  strychnine.  Jour.  Amer.  Pharm.  Assoc, 
vol.  19,  No.  10,  pp.  1057-1060,  October, 
1930. 

Entomology 

Shepard,  H.  H.,  and  Richardson,  C.  H. — A 
method  of  determining  the  relative  toxicity 
of  contact  insecticides,  with  especial  refer- 
ence to  the  action  of  nicotine  against  Aphis 
rumicis.  Jour.  Econ.  Ent.,  vol.  24,  No.  4, 
pp.  905-914,  4  tab.,  figs.  60-61,  August, 
1931. 

Snapp,  O.  I.,  and  Thomson,  J.  R. — Results  of 
spraying  and  dusting  experiments  for  the 
control  of  the  curculio  attacking  peaches 
during  the  season  of  1930.  Jour.  Econ. 
Ent.,  vol.  24,  No.  4,  pp.  854-860,  3  tab., 
August,  1930. 

Plant   Industry 

Brandes,  E.  W. — Protecting  sugar  crops  from 
prevalent  diseases.  U.  S.  Daily,  vol.  6,  No. 
145,  p.  1426,  August  21,  1931;  No.  146,  p. 
1434,  August  22,   1931. 

Crane,  H.  L. — Growth  and  fruiting  relations 
in  the  pecan.  Georgia-Florida  Pecan  Grow- 
ers Assoc.  Proc.  25th  Ann.  Conv.,  pp.  18-26, 
1931. 

Darrow,  G.  M. — European  blackberry  seedlings 
and  hybrids  in  the  Pacific  Northwest.  Jour. 
Heredity,  vol.  22,  No.  5,  pp.  143-146,  May, 
1931. 


PRINCIPAL  LIBRARY  ACCESSIONS 


Agriculture 

Beauchamp,  Joan.  Agriculture  in  Soviet  Rus- 
sia.    London,  Gollancz,  1931. 

Domestic  Animals 

Jull,     M.     A.       Progressive    poultry    raising. 

Chicago,     111.,    Armour's    livestock    bureau, 

1931. 
Nieberle,    Karl,    and    Cohrs,    Paul.      Lehr- 

buch  der  speziellen  pathologischen  anatomie 

der  haustiere.     Jena,  Fischer,  1931. 

Cereals 

Gushchin,  G.  G.  Ris.  Leningrad,  Instituta 
prikladnoi  botaniki  i  novykh  kul'tur,  1930. 

Horticulture 

Craig,   J.   W.     Commercial   cucumber  culture. 

Ed.  2.     London,  Benn,  1931. 
Fisher,  E.  R.     The  garden  club  manual.     New 

York,  Macmillan,  1931. 
Ochse,  J.  J.,  and  Bakhuizen  van  den  Brink, 

R.  C.     Fruits  and  fruit-culture  in  the  Dutch 

East  Indies.     Batavia,  Kolff,  1931. 
Weston,  T.  A.     All  about  flowering  bulbs  for 

home  and  garden.     New  York,  De  la  Mare. 

1931. 

Forestry 

Meniaud,  Jean.  Nos  bois  coloniaux.  Paris, 
Agence  generale  des  colonies,   1931. 

Schwbizerischer  porstverein,  Bern.  Forets 
de  mon  pays.     Neuchatel,  1930. 

Textiles 

Williams,  J.  G.  Textiles  on  test.  London, 
Chapman  and  Hall,  1931. 

Chemistry 

Stager,  Hans.  Elektrotechnische  isolierma- 
terialien.  Stuttgart,  Wissenschaftliche  ver- 
lags-gesellschaft,  1931.  (Chemie  in  einzel- 
darstellungen.  15.  bd.) 

Ornithology 

Batten,  H.  M.  Birds  of  our  gardens.  Ed.  3. 
Pencaitland,  Scotland,  Batten,  1931. 

Botany 

Dallimore,  William,  and  Jackson,  A.  B.  A 
handbook  of  Coniferse  including  Ginkgoaceas. 
Ed.  2.     London,  Arnold,  1931. 

Khristov,  Aleksand'r.  The  pleospora  disease 
of  cultivated  poppy.  Sofia,  Printing  office 
government,  1930. 

Kovachevski,  I.  K.  Bean  diseases  in  Bul- 
garia. Sofia,  Government  printing  office, 
1930. 

Economics,  Statistics 

Flugler,  Adolf.  Tabakindustrie  and  tabak- 
steuer,  unter  besonderer  berucksichtigung 
der  zigarette.     Jena,  Fischer,  1931. 

Kenya  Colony  and  Protectorate.  Board  op 
agriculture.  Memorandum  on  credit  fa- 
cilities for  agriculture.     Nairobi,  1930. 

Latvia.  Valsts  statistiska  parvalde.  Re- 
censement  agricole  en  Lettonie  en  1929. 
Riga,  1930. 


CIVIL-SERVICE  EXAMINATIONS 

AGRONOMIST  (SUGARCANE)  ($3,800  to  $4,600  a 
year);  ASSISTANT  AGRONOMIST  (SUGARCANE) 
($2,600  to  $3,200  a  year)  ;  ASSISTANT  PATHOLOGIST 
(CEREAL  SMUTS)  $2,600  to  $3,200  a  year). — To  fill 
vacancies  in  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry, 
Department  of  Agriculture,  for  duty  in  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  or  in  the  field.  Competitors 
will  not  be  required  to  report  for  examination 
at  any  place,  but  will  be  rated  on  their  edu- 
cation, training,  and  experience,  and  on  their 
thesis  or  published  writings.  Certain  specified 
education  and  experience  or  postgraduate 
study  are  required.  Applications  must  be  on 
file  with  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  Wash- 
ington. D.  C,  not  later  than  October  6,  1931. 

ASSISTANT  VETERINARIAN  (BACTERIOLOGY) 
($2,600  to  $3,200  a  year)  ;  JUNIOR  VETERINARIAN 
(BACTERIOLOGY)  ($2,000  to  $2,600  a  year). — To 
fill  vacancies  in  the  Bureau  of  Animal  In- 
dustry, Department  of  Agriculture,  for  duty 
in  Washington,  D.  C,  or  in  the  field.  Com- 
petitors in  the  assistant  examination  will  be 
rates  on  answers  to  practical  questions  in 
veterinary  bacteriology,  and  on  their  educa- 
tion, training,  and  experience ;  in  the  junior 
examination  competitors  will  be  rated  on  the 
same  subjects,  with  the  exception  of  experi- 
ence.     Graduation    from   a   veterinary    college 
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of  recognized  standing  is  required.  Two  years 
of  certain  postgraduate  study  or  suitable  ex- 
perience is  also  required  of  applicants  for  the 
assistant  veterinarian  examination.  Appli- 
cations must  be  on  file  with  the  Civil  Service 
Commission,  Washington,  D.  C,  not  later  than 
October   1.   1931 

ASSISTANT  STATISTICIAN  (PUBLIC  HEALTH) 
($2.SGC  a  year). — To  fill  vacancies  in  the  Public 
Health  Service,  for  duty  in  Washington,  D.  C, 
or  in  the  field.  Competitors  will  not  be  re- 
quired to  report  for  examination  at  any  place, 
but  will  be  rated  on  their  education  and  ex- 
perience, and  on  their  thesis  or  published 
writings.  Applicants  must  have  been  gradu- 
ated from  a  college  or  university  of  recognized 
standing  after  the  completion  of  at  least  118 
credit  hours  of  college  work ;  and,  in  addition, 
must  have  had  at  least  two  years'  suitable 
experience  or  postgraduate  study  in  the  field 
of  vital,  public-  health,  or  epidemiological  sta- 
tistics. Applications  must  be  on  file  with  the 
Civil  Service  Commission,  Washington,  D.  C, 
not  later  than  October  6,  1931. 

PRINICIPAL  EXAMINER  ($5,600  a  year);  SENIOR 
EXAMINER  ($4,600  a  year)  ;  _  (Personnel  Classifica- 
tion Board)  ;  (Agricultural,  Biological,  or  Physical 
Science). — To  fill  vacancies  under  the  Personnel 
Classification  Board,  Washington,  D.  C.  Com- 
petitors will  not  be  required  to  report  for 
examination  at  any  place,  but  will  be  rated 
on  their  education  and  experience,  and  on  their 
thesis,  discussion,  or  published  writings.  Ap- 
plicants must  have  been  graduated  with  a 
bachelor's  degree  from  a  college  or  university 
of  recognized  standing,  after  the  completion  of 
at  least  118  semester  hours  of  credit ;  and  must 
have  had  at  least  two  years  of  post-graduate 
training  in  an  institution  of  recognized  stand- 
ing, in  agricultural,  biological,  or  physical 
science,  or  related  subjects.  Certain  specified 
experience  is  also  required.  Applications  must 
be  on  file  with  the  Civil  Service  Commission, 
Washington,  D.  C,  not  later  than  October  6, 
1931. 

SECRETARY,  NATIONAL  CAPITAL  PARK  AND  PUN- 
NING  COMMISSION  ($4,600  a  year).— To  fill  a  va- 
cancy in  this  position  under  the  National 
Capital  Park  and  Planning  Commission,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  and  vacancies  occurring  in 
positions  requiring  similar  qualifications. 
Competitors  will  not  be  required  to  report  for 
examination  at  any  place,  but  will  be  rated 
on  their  education  and  experience.  Applicants 
must  show  that  they  have  been  graduated  with 
an  LL.  B.  degree  from  a  recognized  school  of 
law,  and  with  a  bachelor's  degree  from  a  col- 
lege or  university  of  recognized  standing.  In 
addition,  applicants  must  show  admission  to 
the  bar  of  a  State  or  Territory  of  the  United 
States  or  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
legal  practice  and  experience  of  a  length  and 
character  sufficient  to  demonstrate  clearly  a 
thorough  familiarity  with  real  estate  transac- 
tions, a  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  city 
planning,  and  of  zoning  in  large  cities  ;  famil- 
iarity with  procedure  governing  highway 
changes,  condemnations,  transfer  of  jurisdic- 
tion of  land,  special  assessments,  and  terminal 
yard  crossings ;  and  knowledge  of  the  develop- 
ment and  use  of  facilities  for  public  recreation. 
The  experience  must  also  show  that  the  appli- 
cant has  administrative  ability  and  a  knowl- 
edge of  administrative  records  and  practice. 
Applications  must  be  on  file  with  the  Civil 
Service  Commission,  Washington,  D,  C,  not 
later  than  September  29,  1931. 

SENIOR  STENOGRAPHER  ($1,620  a  year) ;  JUNIOR 
STENOGRAPHER  (§1,440  a  year);  SENIOR  TYPIST 
($1,440  a  year);  JUNIOR  TYPIST  ($1,260  a  year). — 
Residents  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  Mary- 
land. North  Carolina,  Virginia,  or  West  Vir- 
ginia will  not  be  admitted  to  these  examina- 
tions. The  examinations  are  to  fill  vacancies 
in  the  departmental  and  field  services.  Com- 
petitors will  be  rated  on  copying  from  plain 
copy  (typewriting),  copying  from  rough  draft 
(typewriting),  general  test,  and  on  stenography 
(required  of  stenographic  competitors  only). 
Applications  must  be  on  file  with  the  Civil 
Service  Commission.  Washington,  D.  C,  not 
later  than  October  8,  1931. 


TWO  NEW  MARKETING  SPECIALISTS 

Elmer  P.  Bostwick,  associate  marketing 
specialist  (canned  fruits  and  vegetables)  of 
Tennessee,  and  James  C.  Bigger,  assistant 
marketing  specialist  (canned  fruits  and  vege- 
tables) of  Washington,  joined  the  force  of 
the  division  of  fruits  and  vegetables,  Bureau 
of  Agricultural  Economics,  August  15.  Mr. 
Bostwick  holds  the  Ph.  C.  degree  from  the 
University  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Bigger  has  completed 
one  year  of  college  work.  He  served  in  the 
United  States  Army  during  the  World  War. 
Both  men  have  had  extensive  experience  with 
canned  goods  in  the  commercial  field.  Mr. 
Bostwick  and  Mr.  Bigger  reported  in  Wash- 
ington for  a  period  of  training  in  the  inspec- 
tion and  grading  of  canned  fruits  and 
vegetables. 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS  ISSUED  BY  THE  DEPARTMENT 

(Please  address  requests  for  these  to  the  Division  of  Publications,  Office  of  Information) 


HORSE-BREEDING   SUGGESTIONS  FOR  FARMERS.     H. 

H.  Reese,  animal  husbandman,  animal  hus- 
bandry division.  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry. 
18  pp..  illus.  (Farmers'  Bulletin  803F, 
rev.)   June,  1931. 

Popular :  intended  for  farmers  who  use 
horses  in  their  farming  operations  and  who 
raise  horses  to  sell.  By  keeping  specially  se- 
lected mares  a  farmer  may  derive  two  lines 
of  profit — raising  colts  and  doing  farm  work. 
Good  breeding  is  absolutely  essential  to  the 
production  of  high-class,  marketable  horses, 
but  good  breeding  must  be  supplemented  with 
proper  feeding  and  management  if  the  finished 
product  is  to  be  satisfactory.  The  bulletin 
discusses  such  factors  as  the  selection  of 
breeding  stock,  care  of  stallions,  breeding, 
feeding,  and  management  of  mares  before  and 
after  foaling,  and  feeding  and  care  of  foals 
and  young  horses. 

BREEDS  OF  LIGHT  HORSES.  H.  H.  Reese,  animal 
husbandman,  animal  husbandry  division, 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry.  14  pp.,  illus. 
(Farmers'  Bulletin  952F,  rev.)  June,  1931. 
Popular ;  intended  especially  for  farmers  in 
mountainous  and  hilly  sections  where  light 
horses  are  preeminently  fitted  for  farm  work 
and  in  sections  where "  there  are  markets  for 
saddle  and  driving  horses.  The  breeds  dis- 
cussed and  illustrated  are  the  Arabian,  Thor- 
oughbred, Standardbred.  American  Saddle, 
Morgan,  Hacknev.  French  Coach,  German 
Coach,  and  Cleveland  Bay.  Of  these,  the 
bulletin  shows,  the  Standardbred.  American 
Saddle,  and  Morgan  breeds  were  developed  in 
this  country.  The  origin,  development,  gen- 
eral appearance,  and  adaptability  of  the  light 
breeds  are  discussed.  The  names  and  ad- 
dresses of  the  various  breed  associations  are 
included. 

RURAL  COMMUNITY  FIRE  DEPARTMENTS.  Wayne 
C.  Nason,  assistant  agricultural  economist, 
division  of  farm  population  and  rural  life, 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics.  46  pp., 
illus.  (Farmers'  BuUetin  1667F.)  July, 
1931. 

Popular ;  for  those  seeking  to  reduce  rural 
fire  losses,  including  inhabitants  of  farms,  vil- 
lages, and  towns  supported  by  farmers,  fire 
departments  serving  rural  people,  insurance 
companies,  and  fire  waste  and  protection  or- 
ganizations. Tells  how  farmers  and  rural  peo- 
ple may  secure  more  adequate  facilities  for 
combating  fires.  It  outlines  methods  by  which 
farmers,  rural  communities,  and  towns  have, 
singly  or  in  cooperation,  organized,  financed, 
controlled,  and  operated  fire  departments  and 
describes  the  apparatus  purchased.  Various 
types  of  fire  departments  operating  under  dif- 
ferent conditions  are  described  in  detail. 

TRANSPORTING  AND  HANDLING  MILK  IN  TANKS. 
Ralph  P.  Hotis,  associate  market-milk  spe- 
cialist, division  of  market-milk  investiga- 
tions, Bureau  of  Dairy  Industry.  24  pp., 
illus.  (Technical  Bulletin  243T.)  August, 
1931. 

Semitechnical ;  discusses  recent  developments 
in  the  transportation  and  handling  of  milk  by 
tank  truck  and  tank  car.  Gives  the  results 
of  a  study  to  determine  the  methods  of  han- 
dling milk  delivered  to  milk  plants  in  tanks, 
labor  and  time  requirements  of  tank  delivery, 
advantages  and  disadvantages  of  such  deiiv- 
erv,  and  cost  of  handling  milk  in  this  way. 
Should  be  of  interest  to  dairy  farmers,  milk 
plants,  cooperative  concerns,  and  public-health 
officials. 

FOREST  TYPES  IN  THE  SOUTHWEST  AS  DETERMINED 
BY  CLIMATE  AND  SOIL.  G.  A.  Pearson,  direc- 
tor. Southwestern  Forest  and  Range  Ex- 
periment Station.  Forest  Service.  144  pp., 
illus.  (Technical  Bulletin  247T.)  August, 
1931. 

Semitechnical ;  intended  primarily  for  pro- 
fessionals in  growing  forest  crops,  treats  of 
some  important  phases  of  what  is  one  of  the 
most  vital  considerations  in  forest  manage- 
ment, the  effect  of  forces  of  nature  on  the 
growth  and  vigor  of  trees.  The  data  upon 
which  the  report  is  based  were  gathered 
mainly  in  Arizona  and  New  Mexico,  through- 
out the  various  altitudinal  vegetational  zones 
comprising  the  important  timber  types  of 
western  yellow  pine,  Douglas  fir,  and  Engel- 
mann  spruce.  Climatological  and  soil  data  are 
presented,  characteristics  of  the  various  tree 
species    are    discussed,    and   a    correlation    is 


attempted  between  physical  conditions  of  the 
region  and  the  distribution  of  the  tree  species 
throughout  the  region.  This  bulletin  brings 
up  to  date  the  available  information  on  forest 
influences  in  this  region  and  points  the  way 
to  further  study  of  this  almost  limitless 
subject. 

SOIL  SURVEY  OF  THE  PARADISE-VERDE  AREA,  ARI- 
^  ZONA.  (No.  6,  Series  1928.)  F.  O.  Youngs, 
in  charge,  T.  W.  Glassey.  and  E.  N.  Poul- 
son,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  and 
M.  R.  Isaacson,  University  of  Arizona. 
22   pp.,  illus.     1931. 

SOIL  SURVEY  OF  WILLIAMSBURG  COUNTY,  SOUTH 
CAROLINA.  (No.  7,  Series  1928.)  W.  J. 
Latimer,  in  charge.  B.  H.  Hendrickson,  F.  R. 
Lesh.  A.  H.  Hasty,  W.  E.  Tharp,  and  C.  S. 
Simmons.     37   pp.,   illus.     1931. 

INFORMATION,  INSTRUCTIONS,  RULINGS,  ETC.,  CON- 
CERNING THE  WORK  OF  THE  BUREAU  OF  ANIMAL 
INDUSTRY  FOR  JULY,  1931.  op.  67-80.  (S.  R. 
A.  291.)      August,   1931. 

EXPERIMENT    STATION    RECORD,    VOL    SS,    NO.    3. 

ABSTRACT  NUMBER.     August,  1931. 

MODIFICATION    OF    THE    EUROPEAN    CORN    BORER 

QUARANTINE  REGULATIONS.  Plant  Quarantine 
and  Control  Administration.  3  pp.  (P.  Q. 
C.  A.— Q.  43,  rev.,  effective  July  24.  1931.) 
July,  1931. 


CHANGES  IN  MAILING  LISTS 


The  Office  of  Information  announces  the  fol- 
lowing changes  in  mailing  lists  : 

Transferred  to  Field  Offices 


Key 

Bureau 

Number 
Title  of  list              of 
1  names 

AEC 

AEN 

Agricultural  E  eco- 
nomies. 
Do 

Cotton  farmers.. 

Noncotton  farm- 
ers. 

13,184 
34,997 

Discontinued 


Forest  Service 


Forest  Products 
Laboratory. 


Key  designation  changed. — Key  4-tab  1  to 
Key  9. 


Extension  Rural  Sociologists  Meet 

to  Consider  Programs  and  Policies 


Extension  rural  sociologists  from  11  States, 
representatives  from  the  Office  of  Cooperative 
Extension.  Dr.  T.  B.  Manny,  representing  the 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,  and  sev- 
eral research  workers  in  the  field  of  rural 
sociology  met  at  Oglebay  Park,  Wheeling, 
W.  Va.,  August  2S-30,  to  consider  extension 
programs  and  policies  in  this  field  and  to  look 
into  the  question  of  research  for  more  effec- 
tive extension  activities. 

Doctor  Manny  reports  that  the  extension 
sociologists  called  attention  to  the  lack  of  re- 
search in  fields  in  which  there  are  permanent 
extension  projects,  namely,  membership  prob- 
lems of  general  farmers'  organizations  ;  in  the 
cultural  arts,  such  as  dramatics,  pageants, 
music ;  coordination  between  various  local 
groups  in  promoting  the  county  agent  and 
home  demonstration  work ;  and  the  training 
of  local  leaders  for  all  forms  of  project  work 
and  group  activity.  The  discussion  centered 
on  the  need  for  encouraging  farmers  to  think 
in  terms  of  groups  in  addition  to  their  own 
individual  situations  and  problems,  and  for 
encouraging  other  agencies  working  in  this 
field  to  "adopt  a  similar  viewpoint. 
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Livestock  Market  News  Extended 
to  Western  States  hy  B.  A,  E. 


A  livestock  market  news  office  will 
be  opened  at  Casper,  Wyo.,  September  14, 
to  collect  and  distribute  information  on 
the  direct  marketing  of  Wyoming  sheep 
and  lambs.  A  branch  of  the  leased-wire 
system  operated  by  tbe  Bureau  of  Agri- 
cultural Economics  will  carry  reports 
from  principal  livestock  markets  into 
this  office  to  be  distributed  through  Wyo- 
ming and  surrounding  territory. 

A  further  expansion  of  the  service  to 
the  Mountain  States  is  being  made 
through  the  office  at  Ogden,  Utah,  with 
which  the  leased-wire  system  has  been 
connected.  The  bureau,  in  cooperation 
with  the  California  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, will  collect  and  distribute  infor- 
mation on  direct  marketing  in  that  State 
also. 

The  livestock  interests  of  the  Central 
States  are  now  supplied  with  bureau  re- 
ports from  Louisville,  Ky.,  which  is  con- 
nected with  the  leased-wire  system.  This 
office  reports  receipts,  market  conditions, 
and  prices  at  the  Bourbon  Stockyards  at 
Louisville. 


POTATO  BUYERS   NEED   LICENSES 


Individuals  or  firms  in  potato-shipping 
sections  who  make  arrangements  with 
large  handlers  to  work  with  them  either 
on  joint  account  or  on  a  brokerage  basis 
must  obtain  licenses  under  the  perish- 
able agricultural  commodities  act.  The 
Solicitor  has  consistently  expressed  the 
opinion  that  the  activities  in  shipping 
sections  of  these  types  of  dealers  bring 
them  under  the  provisions  of  the  lav/. 

In  the  handling  of  some  fruits  and 
vegetables,  particularly  potatoes,  it  is  the 
practice  of  receivers  specializing  in  the 
commodity  and  having  large  outlets  to 
enter  into  arrangements  with  individ- 
uals or  firms  in  shipping  sections  to  rep- 
resent them  in  the  buying,  loading,  and 
shipping  of  the  commodity.  In  the  han- 
dling of  potatoes,  it  is  a  frequent  prac- 
tice for  these  large  firms  to  employ  such 
individuals  or  firms  either  on  a  broker- 
age basis  or  on  a  joint-account  basis. 

The  impression  has  become  prevalent 
among  those,  so  employed  that  their  ac- 
tivities are  covered  by  the  license  taken 
out  by  the  receiving  firm  under  the  per- 
ishable agricultural  commodities  act.  In 
many  instances  where  the  department  has 
asked  such  individuals  to  explain  why 
they  were  operating  without  licenses,  the 
explanation  has  been  offered  that  their 
principals  had  informed  them  that  no 
license  was  necessary.  During  the  last 
potato  season,  the  department  notified  all 
receivers  who  were  known  to  have  such 
arrangements  with  individuals  in  ship- 
ping sections  that  their  agents  must  have 
licenses,  and  requested  them  to  inform 
such  agents. 

Salaried  employees  do  not  come  under 
the  provisions  of  the  act.  If  a  man  works 
for  a  firm  on  a  salary  and  brokerage 
combined,  and  the  arrangement  is  such 
that  he  is  a  bona  fide  employee,  he  is  not 
subject  to  a  license.  However,  the  ar- 
rangement understood  to  have  been  en- 
tered into  by  some  firms,  whereby  they 
pay  buyers  $1  a  month  plus  $15  a  car 


brokerage,  is  not  considered  by  the  de- 
partment as  constituting  the  buyer  a 
bona  fide  employee.  The  facts  on  each 
such  arrangement  must  be  submitted  to 
the  department  to  determine  whether  or 
not  the  buyer  will  require  a  license. 

The  department  will  make  every  effort 
to  check  up  on  those  buying  potatoes  and 
will  institute  proceedings  against  those 
violating  the  perishable  agricultural  com- 
modities act  by  operating  without  a  li- 
cense. The  penalty  provided  by  the  act 
for  engaging  in  business  without  a  li- 
cense is  a  maximum  of  $500  for  each 
offense  plus  a  maximum  of  $25  for  each 
clay  the  offense  continues. 


Farm    Board   Wheat   for   Seeding 

The  Farm  Board  on  September  2  sent 
the  following  telegram  to  Hon.  John  E. 
Erickson,   Governor  of  Montana: 

"The  attention  of  the  Federal  Farm 
Board  has  been  called  to  the  emergency 
existing  in  certain  counties  of  the  recog- 
nized drought  area  of  Montana,  as  a  re- 
sult of  which  farmers  are  unable  to  sup- 
ply themselves  with  winter  wheat  seed 
for  planting  purposes.  The  attention  of 
the  board  has  also  been  called  to  the 
fact  that  under  the  drought  relief  act 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  is  unable 
to  finance  the  purchase  of  seed  wheat  to 
be  planted  this  fall  and  harvested  in 
1932.  We  further  understand  that 
county  commissioners,  under  the  laws  of 
your  State,  can  supply  seed  grain  on  time 
to  farmers  and  have  power  under  State 
laws  to  issue  notes  or  warrants  or  other 
legal  and  acceptable  evidences  of  indebt- 
edness for  wheat  bought  by  them  for 
such  distribution.  If  this  be  correct  the 
Grain  Stabilization  Corporation  has  the 
approval  of  the  Farm  Board  to  furnish 
seed  winter  wheat  f.  o.  b.  present  nearest 
locations  at  current  market  prices  for 
grade  and  quality  required  to  boards  of 
county  commissioners,  said  boards  to  pay 
all  transportation  charges  and  to  give 
the  Grain  Stabilization  Corporation  evi- 
dences of  indebtedness  acceptable  to  it, 
payable  in  one  year  with  interest  at  5  per 
cent.  The  Farm  Board  wishes  to  em- 
phasize that  this  proposal  by  the  Grain 
Stabilization  Corporation  is  only  for  the 
purpose  of  meeting  a  human  emergency 
in  this  drought  area,  which  no  other  de- 
partment of  Government  is  authorized 
under  the  law  to  meet,  by  enabling  the 
farmers  in  that  area  to  continue  their 
normal  farming  operations.  This  pro- 
posal by  the  Grain  Stabilization  Corpo- 
ration is  therefore  made  subject  to  an 
amendment  by  each  board  of  county 
commissioners  taking  advantage  thereof 
that  no  seed  wheat  will  be  furnished  to 
any  farmer  in  an  amount  in  excess  of 
his  normal  requirements  for  planting 
purposes  this  fall  and  in  no  case  in  an 
amount  greater  than  that  required  to 
plant  an  acreage  equal  to  the  acreage  of 
winter  wheat  harvested  by  him  in  1931. 
We  are  further  informed  that  the  winter- 
wheat  territory  in  which  the  seed  sup- 
plies are  needed  includes  the  counties  of 
Yellowstone,  Musselshell,  Petroleum, 
Golden  Valley,  Garfield,  Stillwater, 
Sweet  Grass,  Choteau,  Fergus,  Cascade, 
Treasure,  and  Big  Horn.  Without  fur- 
ther advice  from  you  this  offer  by  the 


Farm  Business— Home  Economic 
Survey  in  Grayson  County,  Va. 


The  field  work  of  a  farm  business  and 
home  economic  survey  of  338  farms  and 
farm  families  in  the  Elk  Creek  and  Wil- 
son magisterial  districts  of  Grayson 
County,  Va.,  has  just  been  completed. 
The  study  is  a  cooperative  project  of  the 
division  of  farm  management  and  costs 
of  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics 
with  the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics  of 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture and  the  Virginia  Agricultural  Ex- 
periment Station. 

The  area  under  study  is  in  the  Appa- 
lachian Highland  region.  About  one  half 
of  the  farms  are  strictly  mountain  farms 
and  the  other  half  are  locally  classed  as 
valley  farms.  Some  of  the  large  farms 
have  a  fairly  large  business,  carrying 
50  or  more  head  of  beef  cattle — in  a  few 
instances  more  than  100  head — while 
many  of  the  smaller  valley  farms  and 
most  of  the  mountain  farms  have  a  small 
business,  often  less  than  10  acres  of 
crops,  1  or  2  cows,  a  few  ewes,  2  or  3 
pigs,  and  25  to  50  chickens. 

Detailed  analyses  of  the  farm  manage- 
ment data  will  be  made  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agricultural  Economics  of  the 
Virginia  Agricultural  Experiment  Sta- 
tion and  the  division  of  farm  manage- 
ment and  costs  of  the  Bureau  of  Agricul- 
tural Economics.  Analyses  of  the  cost  of 
living  and  other  data  will  be  made  by 
the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics  and  the 
Department  of  Home  Economics  of  the 
Virginia  Agricultural  Experiment  Sta- 
tion. 

In  addition  to  their  local  applications 
and  value,  the  data  obtained  from  this 
study  will  be  useful  in  connection  with 
the  southern  Appalachian  Mountain 
study  now  under  way. 


Grain  Stabilization  Corporation  will  be 
limited  to  these  counties.  If  this  pro- 
posal meets  your  favor,  the  Farm  Board 
will  be  glad  to  have  you  advise  boards 
of  county  commissioners  in  counties 
named  above  and  to  suggest  that  they 
may  communicate  directly  with  George 
S.  Milnor,  president  and  general  man- 
ager, the  Grain  Stabilization  Corpora- 
tion, Fisher  Building,  Chicago,  111." 

Vegetable  Cooperatives  in  Northeastern  States 

Eleven  thousand  three  hundred  and 
eighty  grower  members  marketed  vege- 
tables through  62  cooperative  associa- 
tions in  12  Northeastern  States  in  1929. 
Sales  of  vegetables  were  the  major  part 
of  the  business  in  42  cooperative  associ- 
ations. In  10  other  associations,  which 
marketed  vegetables,  other  farm  prod- 
ucts, principally  fruits,  made  up  the 
greater  part  of  the  sales.  Ten  additional 
associations  marketed  vegetables,  but  the 
major  portion  of  their  business  was 
farm  supplies. 

The  total  business  handled  by  these 
62  cooperatives  was  as  follows :  Vege- 
tables, $7,653,550;  other  farm  products, 
$2,489,670;  supplies,  $3,592,022;  total, 
$13,735,242.  Assets  of  these  cooperatives 
marketing  vegetables  were  valued  at 
$1,746,535,  liabilities  other  than  capital 
at  $644,059,  making  a  net  investment  of 
$1,102,476. 
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Conditional  Release  of  Food 

and  Drug  Imports  Discontinued 


Secretary  Hyde  has  signed  two  general 
orders,  dated  August  26,  notifying  the 
trade  that  the  department  will  not  allow 
conditional  releases  of  bran  and  other 
cereal  by-products  after  January  1,  1932, 
or  of  cocoa  beans  after  October  1,  1931. 
The  department  believes  that  importers 
and  foreign  shippers  have  had  ample  op- 
portunity to  learn  the  provisions  of  the 
food  and  drugs  act  as  they  relate  to 
these  products. 

"The  food  and  drugs  act,"  said  the 
Secretary,  "provides  for  exportation  or 
destruction  of  imported  food  and  drugs 
which  do  not  meet  the  requirements  of 
the  law.  It  has  been  customary,  how- 
ever, to  permit  the  entry  of  some  prod- 
ucts under  conditional  release.  The  im- 
porter gives  bond  for  redelivery  and  is 
allowed  to  bring  the  goods  into  the  coun- 
try and  to  relabel  them  or  process  them 
to  bring  them  within  the  law.  Such 
goods  may  then  be  released  after  suit- 
able inspection.  We  find  that  this  form 
of  entry  has  been  taking  too  much  of 
the  time  of  food  and  drug  inspectors, 
which  might  be  spent  to  greater  advan- 
tage in  other  work.  Impoiters  could  as 
well  have  the  work  done  before  offering 
the  goods  for  entry.  They  have  had 
ample  time  to  learn  the  requirements  of 
the  law,  and  I  have  reached  the  conclu- 
sion that  conditional  releases  should  be 
discontinued,  or  at  least  reduced  to  a 
minimum." 

The  restrictions  on  conditional  releases 
of  cocoa  beans  will  go  into  effect  Octo- 
ber 1,  and  on  bran,  middlings,  pollards, 
and  other  cereal  by-products  January  1, 
1932.  It  is  probable,  say  food  and  drug 
officials,  that  the  Secretary  will  issue 
similar  warning  orders  to  other  groups  of 
importers. 


Love  of  Outdoor  Life  Draws  Many 
Vacationists  to  Eastern  Forests 


Love  of  outdoor  life  is  drawing  greater 
numbers  to  the  national  forests  for  sum- 
mer vacations,  according  to  Joseph  C 
Kircher,  regional  forester  of  the  eastern 
region.  Improved  picnic  grounds,  free 
camping  sites,  and  good  roads  have  also 
encouraged  travel  to  the  mountain  for- 
ests of  the  East  and  South,  he  says. 

"  Owing  in  part  to  accessibility  of  the 
national  forests  in  the  White  Mountains, 
the  Alleghenies,  and  other  ranges,  a  new 
type  of  vacationist  has  appeared,"  says 
Mr.  Kircher.  "  Formerly  everybody  tried 
to  go  camping  for  a  week  or  more  in 
one  spot.  Now  many  people  make  sev- 
eral 1-day  or  week-end  trips  to  one  or 
more  of  the  forests. 

"  The  value  of  these  trips  to  the  vaca- 
tionist is  inestimable.  He  and  his  fam- 
ily get  all  the  benefits  of  elevation,  fresh 
air,  new  scenery,  and  new  activities. 
Short  periods  of  recreation  make  sum- 
mer heat  more  bearable.  Camping  on 
healthful  and  sanitary  sites  in  the  for- 
ests or  visiting  the  mountain  resorts,  the 
resident  of  the  East  sooner  or  later  be- 
comes a  forest  '  fan '  and  visits  others 
of  the  16  national  forests  of  this  region, 
or  travels  on  to  see  and  compare  the 
forests   of  other   regions  in  the  United 


States.  This  year  it  is  the  short-time 
visitor  who  is  likely  to  keep  the  record 
for  national-forest  visitors  up  to  the  high 
mark  set  for  the  last  two  years. 

"  It  can  not  be  said  that  expensive  out- 
ings are  the  rule  this  year,  but  the  people 
have  got  the  habit  of  going  to  the  woods 
and  mountains  for  part  at  least  of  their 
vacations,  and  they  want  to  spend  this 
period  of  relaxation  in  comfortable  quar- 
ters but  in  primitive  surroundings.  The 
quiet,  restful  trip  to  the  mountains  is  be- 
ing enjoyed  by  millions." 

The  national  forests  of  the  East  and 
South  get  their  biggest  vacation  crowds 
on  the  week-ends,  including  Labor  Day 
and  the  Fourth  of  July. 


BUFFALOES  FREE  FOR  THE  ASKING 


One  hundred  buffaloes,  fine  specimens 
from  the  Yellowstone  National  Park 
herd,  will  be  given  away  this  fall,  Act- 
ing Director  Demaray  of  the  National 
Park  Service  announces.  There  are, 
however,  two  strings  to  this  gift.  The 
animal  must  not  be  killed,  but  must  be 
used  for  exhibition  purposes,  and  all  costs 
of  handling,  crating,  and  shipping  must 
be  borne  by  the  recipient.  Requests  for 
a  buffalo  received  from  families  with 
estates  no  larger  than  a  city  lot  lead  the 
National  Park  Service  to  warn  the  pub- 
lic that  buffaloes  do  not  make  satisfac- 
tory pets. 

Full  information  on  the  gift  of  buf- 
faloes to  individuals,  game  preserves, 
zoological  gardens,  and  State  and  city 
zoos  may  be  had  on  application  to  the 
Superintendent,  Yellowstone  National 
Park,  Wyo. 


RECLAIM  VALUABLE  FURNITURE 


Refinishing  and  otherwise  renovating 
shabby,  discarded  furniture  has  been 
stimulated  in  many  States  through  dem- 
onstration work  in  home  improvement. 
Innumerable  old  tables  and  other  pieces 
have  been  scraped  and  refinished,  chairs 
and  sofas  have  been  reupholstered,  chairs 
recaned  or  provided  with  new  rush  bot- 
toms, and  many  other  articles  of  furni- 
ture redeemed  and  improved  for  con- 
tinued use. 

Many  interesting  reports  on  this  work 
have  come  to  the  department.  A  home- 
demonstration  agent  in  Kentucky  writes : 
"  One  woman  went  to  her  meat  house  and 
hauled  out  an  oval  table  that  the  men 
had  been  using  as  a  meat  block.  One 
could  not  tell  what  the  wood  was  and 
the  top  was  fearfully  hacked  where  they 
had  chopped  the  meat  on  it.  The  owner 
scraped  the  top  with  glass,  taking  off  at 
least  a  quarter  of  an  inch  of  the  wood  to 
smooth  the  top.  It  was  a  beautiful  piece 
of  very  old  furniture ;  an  oval-shaped 
end  of  a  set  of  dining-room  jtables.  It 
was  beautifully  inlaid." 


Ideal  Weather  Maps  By  Radio 

One  Step  Nearer  Realization 


"  Until  a  few  years  ago,"  says  the 
Forest  Products  Laboratory,  "almost  all 
the  pencils  made  in  this  country  were 
of  eastern  red  cedar  (juniper),  which 
is  the  best  pencil  wood  we  have.  At 
present,  however,  owing  to  the  growing 
scarcity  of  suitable  juniper,  less  than 
10  per  cent  of  lead  pencils  are  made 
of  that  wood.  More  than  90  per  cent  of 
pencil  wood  now  comes  from  the  Pacific 
Coast  States,  the  principal  species  in  use 
being  incense  cedar  from  the  Sierra  Ne- 
vada Mountains  of  California.  Western 
red  cedar  is  used  to  a  small  extent." 


Using  the  apparatus  worked  out  in  a 
series  of  experiments  by  the  Radio 
Marine  Corporation  in  cooperation  with 
the  Weather  Bureau,  a  facsimile  weath- 
er map  in  satisfactory  condition  has 
been  sent  by  wireless  from  Schenectady, 
N.  Y.,  to  a  ship  off  the  coast  of  Ireland. 
The  basic  idea  and  principles  underlying 
this  transmission,  according  to  E.  B.  Cal- 
vert, chief  of  the  bureau's  forecast  divi- 
sion, are  the  same  as  those  underlying 
the  first  sending  through  the  air  of  an 
actual  picture  of  a  weather  map  in  1926 
(Tee  Official  Record  for  February  9, 
1927,  p.  5),  but  .the  procedure  has  been 
greatly  improved.  Much  of  the  trouble 
formerly  caused  by  static  is  now  avoided 
by  using  short  wave  lengths  instead  of 
long  wave  lengths.  Short  waves,  how- 
ever, Mr,  Calvert  observes,  have  peculiar- 
ities of  their  own,  such  as  fading  and 
skipping.  Experiments  to  iron  out  the 
difficulties  due  to  these  factors  and  to 
improve  technique  are  still  under  way. 

Once  the  technique  and  apparatus  are 
perfected,  complete  weather  maps  can 
be  sent  through  the  channels  now  used 
in  broadcasting  to  ships  at  sea  general 
surveys  of  weather  conditions  over  the 
continent  and  contiguous  seas,  forecasts 
for  specified  ocean  areas  and  adjacent 
coasts,  and  storm  and  hurricane  warn- 
ings. Abbreviated  bulletins  containing 
such  information  go  out  daily  from  some 
25  coastal  radio  telegraph  stations,  and 
complete  bulletins  twice  a  day  from  two 
stations — NAA,  the  Navy's  station  in 
Washington,  D.  C,  and  NPG,  in  San  Fran- 
ciso,  Calif.  The  Washington  broadcasts 
are  made  from  the  Weather  Bureau's 
forecast  room,  over  a  tie  line  connecting 
with  the  powerful  wireless  towers  at 
Arlington,  Va.,  which  send  them  the  rest 
of  the  way.  These  broadcasts  contain 
observations  taken  at  98  stations  in  the 
United  States,  Canada,  the  West  Indies, 
and  Alaska,  and  observations  received 
from  ships  at  sea. 

Although  the  data  in  these  bulletins 
are  invaluable  to  shipmasters,  who  often 
have  weather  maps  prepared  on  board 
their  ships  as  an  aid  in  navigation,  a 
complete  weather  map  charted  in  the 
Weather  Bureau  would  be  a  far  greater 
boon,  Mr.  Calvert  says.  To  provide  such 
service  for  its  subscribers'  ships,  the 
Radio  Marine  Corporation  is  seeking  a 
method  of  wireless  transmission  of 
weather  maps  that  can  be  depended  upon 
at  all  times  in  all  parts  of  the  several 
seas.  In  its  experiments  the  corpora- 
tion uses  maps  made  in  the  New  York 
station  of  the  Weather  Bureau  and  sent 
by  special  arrangements  to  the  experi- 
mental laboratories  at  Schenectady, 
where  the  transmission  mechanism  is 
located. 


Corn  on  the  cob  is  the  latest  addition 
to  the  rapidly  growing  list  of  "  quick- 
frozen  "  fresh  foods,  says  the  Bureau  of 
.Agricultural  Economics.  The  corn  is 
frozen  within  three  or  four  hours  after 
being  picked.  The  flavor  of  this  product 
when  thawed  weeks  or  months  later  is 
superior  to  the  flavor  of  corn  shipped  for 
delivery  fresh  and  two  to  six  days  old 
when  it  reaches  the  consumer. 
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DRUG-CONTROL  POLICY 
CONTINUES  UNCHANGED 


New  Chief  Says  His  Unit  Will  Cooperate 

with  Manufacturers  but  Violators 

Will  Be  Prosecuted 

The  recent  resignation  of  Dr.  J.  J. 
Durrett  as  chief  of  drug  control  in  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration  does  not 
mean  any  changes  in  the  policy  of  that 
unit  in  enforcing  the  food  and  drugs  act, 
says  Dr.  F.  J.  Cullen,  new  drug-control 
chief. 

"  Inquiries  as  to  possible  changes  in 
drug-control  policy  in  enforcing  the  law 
have  been  received,  and  I  take  this  occa- 
sion to  state  that  it  is  the  purpose  of  the 
administration  in  its  regulatory  work 
upon  drugs  and  medicinal  preparations 
to  continue  vigorously  its  program  of  ac- 
tion under  the  food  and  drugs  act  against 
medicinal  preparations  falsely  and  fraud- 
ulently represented  by  label  or  circular 
accompanying  the  package  as  preven- 
tives or  treatments  for  disease  condi- 
tions," says  Doctor  Cullen. 

Doctor  Cullen  says  that  the  adminis- 
tration, in  determining  whether  therapeu- 
tic or  curative  claims  are  true  or  false, 
is  guided  by  the  consensus  of  current 
medical  and  dental  opinion  as  to  the 
effectiveness  of  the  ingredients  of  the 
product.  Extensive  surveys  made  in  the 
last  year  have  shown,  he  states,  that 
many  products  labeled  with  curative 
claims  which  their  compositions  do  not 
justify  are  still  on  the  market,  but  large 
numbers  of  these  are  never  shipped  in- 
terstate, and  thus  do  not  come  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  Federal  officials  enforcing 
the  national  pure  food  and  drug  law. 
"  We  are  not  going  to  let  up  on  require- 
ments relative  to  mentioning  names  of 
diseases  and  portions  of  the  body  in  the 
labeling  of  preparations,"  he  says. 

Doctor  Cullen  declares  that  the  admin- 
istration will  carry  on  the  policy  of 
cooperating  with  the  manufacturer  who 
wants  to  cooperate,  but  intends  to  en- 
force the  law  to  the  letter,  as  far  as  is 
possible  with  the  personnel  and  funds 
available.  The  administration  is  always 
ready  to  give  advice  and  assistance  to 
trade  representatives  upon  request,  but 
where  a  hazard  to  the  health  of  the 
public  lies  in  a  particular  violation,  Fed- 
eral officials  do  not  hesitate  to  proceed 
at  once  to  seize  the  offending  goods  and 
to  prosecute  the  violator.  More  than 
18,000  legal  actions,  involving  violations 
of  the  food  and  drugs  act,  have  been 
terminated  in  Federal  courts  in  the  25 
years'  operation  of  the  law,  he  says. 
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"  Drug  control  will  not,  of  course,  con- 
fine its  regulatory  operations,  and  re- 
search incidental  to  them,  to  the  so-called 
'  patent-medicine  '  field,"  Doctor  Cullen 
says.  "  Important  pharmaceutical  prod- 
ucts relied  upon  in  serious  diseases  are 
dangerous  if  they  are  not  of  the  strength 
declared  upon  the  label.  Products  that 
are  too  potent  may  be  as  harmful  as 
those  that  are  too  low  in  strength. 
Pharmaceuticals  include  pills,  fluid  ex- 
tracts, tinctures,  and  the  like,  intended 
primarily  for  the  use  of  physicians  in 
their  practice,  or  for  sale  through  drug 
stores  on  prescription.  The  administra- 
tion will  continue  its  active  surveillance 
of  these  materials,  as  well  as  of  live- 
stock remedies,  crude  drugs,  biologicals, 
and  all  other  products,  both  domestic  and 
foreign,  that  are  intended  for  the  pre- 
vention or  treatment  of  disease." 

Two  additional  medical  officers,  ex- 
pected to  report  for  duty  October  1,  will 
aid  greatly  in  the  work  of  the  unit. 

CITRUS  LABORATORY  TO 

BE  LOCATED  IN  TEXAS 


Department  Will  Work  with  State  Sta- 
tion on  Problems  of  Utilizing 
Cull  and  Waste  Fruits 

Citrus-fruit  growers  of  Texas,  like 
those  of  California  and  Florida,  will  soon 
receive  assistance  of  the  department  in 
solving  their  problems  of  utilizing  citrus- 
fruit  culls  and  by-products,  says  Dr. 
Henry  G.  Knight,  Chief  of  the  Bureau 
of  Chemistry  and  Soils.  Doctor  Knight 
states  that  the  new  citrus  laboratory  of 
the  bureau,  for  which  funds  were  appro- 
priated by  the  last  Congress,  will  be 
established  in  the  citrus-growing  terri- 
tory of  the  Rio  Grande  Valley,  at  Wes- 
laco,  Tex.,  on  the  State-owned  land  of  the 
Texas  State  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station. 

The  selection  ©f  a  site  on  the  agricul- 
tural experiment  station  grounds  at  Wes- 
laco  was  made  upon  recommendation  of 
Dr.  F.  C.  Blanck,  in  charge  of  the  food 
research  division  of  the  Bureau  of 
Chemistry  and  Soils,  and  E.  M.  Chace,  of 
the  bureau's  fruit  and  vegetable  labora- 
tory at  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  and  with  the 
approval  of  Director  A.  B.  Conner,  of 
the  Texas  Agricultural  Experiment  Sta- 
tion. The  Weslaco  and  Mercedes  (Tex.) 
Chambers  of  Commerce  have  agreed  to 
build  a  suitable  building  for  the  citrus 
work  of  the  bureau. 

In  selecting  this  site  the  department 
feels  that  this  location  offers  special  ad- 
(Gontiriued  on.  page  284) 


CONSERVATIONISTS  BACK 
MIGRATORY-BIRD  POLICY 


Mass    of   Correspondence   Pours   in   to 

Department  Approving  Shortening 

of  the  Shooting  Season 

The  open  season  on  ducks,  geese,  brant, 
and  coot  in  Illinois,  Missouri,  and  Kan- 
sas will  be  changed  from  the  period 
October  1  to  October  31  to  a  later  date 
by  further  amendment  of  the  migratory 
bird  treaty  act  regulations,  the  Secretary 
announced  September  5.  Information 
brought  forward  by  sportsmen  and  veri- 
fied by  the  department  indicates  that  the 
October  1-October  31  open  season  does 
not  give  these  States  hunting  opportuni- 
ties comparable  with  those  in  near-by 
States.  In  this  area,  therefore,  the  Sec- 
retary has  decided  to  change  the  open 
season  to  a  later  period,  and  stated  that 
in  the  near  future  he  would  adopt  the 
necessary  amendment  to  the  migratory 
bird  treaty  act  regulations. 

In  prescribing  an  open  season  of  one 
month  in  the  various  States  the  depart- 
ment desired  primarily  to  conserve  the 
birds,  and  at  the  same  time  avoid  undue 
hardship  on  legitimate  interests  and 
discrimination  against  any  State. 

In  other  sections  of  the  country,  with 
a  few  local  exceptions,  the  action  taken 
last  month  with  regard  to  open  seasons 
has  met  general  approval.  It  has  aroused 
sportsmen  and  conservationists  to  a  real- 
ization of  the  extent  of  losses  suffered  by 
these  birds  as  a  result  of  the  disastrous 
droughts  on  the  principal  breeding 
grounds  in  the  northwestern  States  and 
in  the  prairie  Provinces  of  Canada.  Ex- 
tensive shooting  by  a  constantly  increas- 
ing number  of  gunners  during  recent  years 
has  served  to  still  further  decrease  the 
supply  of  waterfowl. 

Since  announcement  of  the  reduction 
of  shooting  seasons  to  one  month  a 
mass  of  comment  and  correspondence 
has  poured  into  the  department.  Nearly 
all  these  communications  have  come 
from  the  sportsmen  themselves,  and  they 
indicate  a  favorable  reaction  on  the  part 
of  gunners,  most  of  whom  show  a  dis- 
position to  lend  their  support  to  the 
department. 

The  adoption  of  the  short-season 
amendment  was  based  on  reports  of  in- 
vestigations carefully  conducted  on  the 
principal  breeding  grounds  by  experienced 
observers  of  the  Governments  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  Their  con- 
clusions are  amply  supported  by  the  mass 
of  opinion  now  being  presented  by  sports- 
men and  others  interested. 
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A  Short  Procedure  Provided  for 
Under  Perishable  Products  Act 


A  procedure  for  handling  certain  com- 
plaints under  the  perishable  agricultural 
commodities  act  which  is  shorter  than 
where  public  hearings  are  held  is  an- 
nounced by  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics  in  the  regulations  promul- 
gated under  the  act.  This  shorter  pro- 
cedure may  be  used  in  cases  where  the 
damages  claimed  do  not  exceed  $1,000, 
and  then  only  by  the  mutual  consent  of 
the  parties  concerned. 

Under  this  shorter  procedure  the 
parties  consent  to  the  submission  of  the 
case  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  upon 
statement  of  the  facts  and  supporting 
exhibits,  instead  of  going  to  the  trouble 
and  expense  of  a  public,  hearing.  Where 
the  parties  file  a  waiver  of  this  sort,  the 
complainant  has  15  days  in  which  to  file 
with  the  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Agricul- 
tural Economics  his  statement  in  support 
of  the  allegations  of  the  complaint.  A 
copy  of  this  statement  is  then  served  on 
the  respondent,  who  has  15  days  in  which 
to  file  his  answer.  This  answer  is  then 
served  on  the  complainant,  who  has  five 
days  to  reply.  All  statements  must  be 
under  oath.  The  Secretary  then  con- 
siders the  sworn  statements,  together 
with  the  accompanying  exhibits,  and 
enters  findings  of  fact  in  an  appropriate 
order  in  the  same  manner  as  if  a  public 
hearing  had  been  held. 

Submission  of  cases  under  this  pro- 
cedure has  several  advantages.  It 
should  materially  shorten  the  time  re- 
quired to  reach  a  final  decision.  Here- 
tofore where  formal  hearings  have  been 
required  it  has  been  considered  highly 
advisable  to  accumulate  a  number  of 
cases  so  that  a  suitable  schedule  of 
hearings  could  be  arranged  in  the  same 
general  territory  and  thus  limit  expense. 
There  will  be  no  such  delay  in  cases 
where  the  parties  waive  formal  hearing 
under  the  shortened  procedure.  The 
submission  of  cases  by  both  parties  un- 
der the  provisions  of  the  regulation 
should  also  lessen  the  expense  to  the 
parties. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  fruit  and  vegetable 
trade  will  make  full  use  of  this  new  pro- 
cedure and  that  in  this  way  the  work  un- 
der the  act  may  be  speeded  up.  It  is 
believed  that  those  involved  in  com- 
plaints will  find  it  a  fair,  speedy,  and 
satisfactory  way  of  having  their  differ- 
ences adjusted. 

Secretary  Hyde  has  recently  issued 
orders  under  the  perishable  commodities 
act  in  three  cases  in  which  public  hear- 
ings were  held. 


Department  Advances  Date  for 
Shipment  of  Rio  Grande  Citrus 


Shipment  of  grapefruit,  oranges,  and 
kumquats  from  the  Lower  Rio  Grande 
Valley  in  Texas  may  start  immediately, 
as  far  as  Federal  quarantine  regulations 
are  concerned,  announced  Lee  A.  Strong. 
chief  of  the  Plant  Quarantine  and  Control 
Administration,  on  September  9.  Under 
the  Mexican  fruit- worm  quarantine  ship- 
ment has  not  been  allowed  until  October 
1  in  the  last  four  seasons.  This  require- 
ment is  a  part  of  the  program  to  eradi- 


cate the  worm  from  the  Lower  Rio 
Grande  Valley  and  prevent  the  pest  from 
becoming  reestablished  through  spread 
from  Mexico.  The  department  has  ter- 
minated for  this  season  the  required  host- 
free  period  during  which  harvesting  and 
shipment  are  forbidden  and  it  will  issue 
Federal  permits  for  the  shipment  of 
grapefruit,  oranges,  and  kumquats  from 
the  three  affected  Texas  counties,  namely, 
Cameron,  Hidalgo,  and  Willacy. 

The  department  has  taken  this  action 
on  presentation  of  satisfactory  evidence 
that  termination  of  the  host-free  period 
at  this  time  is  desirable  from  the  stand- 
point of  Mexican  fruit-worm  control,  and 
does  not  involve  increased  risk  of  propa- 
gating that  insect.  The  grapefruit, 
oranges,  and  kumquats  which  may  now 
be  shipped  from  the  area  concerned  are 
now  ripening,  and  the  prompt  harvesting 
and  shipment  of  fruit  ripening  during  the 
remainder  of  September  will  help  the 
eradication  program,  says  Mr.   Strong. 

The  Mexican  fruit  worm  was  first 
found  in  Texas  in  1927,  having  reached 
that  State  by  spread  from  Mexico.  The 
eradication  program  conducted  at  that 
time  was  apparently  successful,  but  in- 
fested fruit  from  the  interior  of  Mexico 
is  repeatedly  reaching  the  border  and 
several  infested  citrus  fruits  have  been 
found  on  the  Texas  side  of  the  Rio 
Grande  three  times  in  the  last  two  years. 
As  far  as  known  there  is  now  no  infesta- 
tion in  Texas  or  anywhere  else  in  the 
United  States. 


ALFRED  C.  MORGAN 

A.  C.  Morgan,  entomologist  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Entomology,  in  charge  of  tobacco- 
insect  investigations,  with  headquarters 
at  Clarksville,  Tenn.,  died  at  his  home  in 
Clarksville  July  28.  Mr.  Morgan  was 
graduated  from  Cornell  University  in 
1904  and  entered  the  Bureau  of  Entomol- 
ogy the  same  year,  being  associated  with 
the  division  known  then  as  the  division 
of  southern  field-crop  insect  investiga- 
tions. Soon  after  entering  the  bureau  he 
was  assigned  to  investigations  of  tobacco 
insects  and  worked  in  this  capacity  until 
his  death.  In  his  death  the  bureau  has 
lost  one  of  its  most  valuable  workers. 
He  was  recognized  as  an  outstanding  au- 
thoritj-  on  tobacco  pests  and  was  a  spe- 
cialist on  Thysanoptera.  His  contribu- 
tions to  entomological  literature  consist 
mainly  of  economic  papers  on  tobacco 
pests.  He  described  several  new  genera 
and  species  of  thrips. 


July  and  August  Busy  Months  in 
Finding  Violations  of  Food  Law 


PRESS  SERVICE  STAFF  CHANGES 

L.  S.  Richardson,  for  the  last  four 
years  assistant  chief  of  the  Press  Service, 
OfHce  of  Information,  has  been  put  in 
charge  of  the  information  service  of  the 
Bureau  of  Dairy  Industry ;  E.  G.  Moore, 
agricultural  writer  specializing  in  illus- 
trated material  for  the  outside  press,  suc- 
ceeds Mr.  Richardson  as  assistant  chief 
of  the  Press  Service;  and  Katharine  A. 
Smith,  editor  of  The  Official  Record 
since  March  1.  1930.  has  taken  over  the 
work  formerly  done  by  Mr.  Moore.  L.  R. 
Ender.  editor  of  The  Official  Record  in 
the  period  1927-1930  and  who  for  the  last 
year  and  a  half  has  been  with  the  Bureau 
of  Dairy  Industry,  returns  to  the  Press 
Service  to  edit  The  Official  Record. 


In  enforcing  the  food  and  drug  law 
the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  last 
July  and  August  seized  approximately 
210  shipments  of  foods  and  drugs  found 
to  be  in  violation  of  the  law,  says  W.  G. 
Campbell,  director  of  the  regulatory 
work  of  the  department.  Also  the  admin- 
istration sent  to  the  solicitor  of  the  de- 
partment cases  covering  105  consign- 
ments of  foods  and  drugs  with  recom- 
mendations for  prosecution  of  shippers. 

The  first  legal  action  instituted  under 
the  McXary-Mapes  amendment  to  the 
food  and  drug  act  was  begun  in  August, 
when  a  United  States  marshal  seized  76 
cases  of  canned  peas  shipped  by  a  Dela- 
ware canner  to  Lebanon,  Pa.  The  cans 
contained  an  excessive  quantity  of  hard 
peas,  and  thus  were  substandard  under 
the  pure  food  law.  The  violation  of  the 
act  consisted  in  the  shipper's  neglect  to 
label  the  goods  as  substandard.  Other 
seizures  included  adulterated  or  mis- 
branded  foods  and  proprietary  remedies 
grossly  misbranded  as  to  their  value  in 
the  cure  of  disease.  Seven  consignments 
of  below-standard  ether  were  confiscated. 

In  August  a  United  States  marshal 
seized  about  18  pint  bottles  of  fluid  ex- 
tract of  ergot  which  was  below  standard. 
In  July  about  16,000  pounds  of  tullibee 
fish  was  seized.  This,  shipped  by  Arm- 
strong Gimle  Fisheries,  Winnipeg,  Can- 
ada, and  found  in  the  possession  of  a 
cold-storage  company  in  Jersey  City. 
N.  J.,  were  infested  with  worms.  Also 
in  July  the  Government  seized  several 
hundred  bottles  of  a  proprietary  remedy 
and  many  boxes  of  an  ointment  shipped 
by  "  Lester  Tilton,  operating  as  Tilton 
Laboratories,"  Clinton,  Iowa,  to  a  con- 
vent in  Chicago,  111.  The  preparations 
were  recommended  for  stomach  ulcers, 
pyorrhea,  goiter,  swollen  glands,  varicose 
veins,  and  other  diseases,  and  the  oint- 
ment was  labeled  as  having  curative 
value  for  cuts,  burns,  tonsillitis,  etc.  The 
administration  held  that  the  materials 
did  not  have  the  therapeutic  value 
claimed  on  the  labels,  and  that,  there- 
fore, they  were  misbranded  under  the 
food  and  drugs  act. 


Dusting  blueberries  by  airplane  is 
about  as  effective  under  favorable  con- 
ditions as  dusting  by  ground  machine, 
tests  conducted  by  F.  H.  Lathrop  and  C. 
B.  Nickels  of  the  Bureau  of  Entomology 
in  Maine  show.  These  tests  were  carried 
on  for  a  number  of  years,  first,  to  deter- 
mine the  feasibility  of  dusting  blue- 
berries with  calcium  arsenate  for  the 
control  of  the  blueberry  maggot,  and 
later,  to  compare  the  results  of  dusting 
from  airplane  and  from  ground  machine. 


St.  Johnswort,  long  considered  a  plant 
poisonous  to  cattle  and  sheep,  seldom 
causes  death,  and  is  not  likely  to  be  a 
source  of  much  loss  to  stockmen  because 
of  its  toxic  properties,  feeding  experi- 
ments carried  on  near  Salina,  Utah,  by 
C.  D.  Marsh  and  A.  B.  Clawson.  of  the 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  show.  The 
cattle  and  sheep  used  in  the  investiga- 
tions were  slightly  affected  by  eating  the 
plant  mixed  with*  hay.  but  the  poisonous 
effects  were  not  often  pronounced,  and 
then   only  after  large  feedings. 
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FEDERAL  FARM  BOARD 


Eastern  Livestock   Marketing   Association   to   Join  National 
Organization 

The  executive  committee  of  the  Eastern 
Livestock  Cooperative  Marketing  Association 
(Inc.)  has  announced  that  it  will  make  appli- 
cation for  membership  in  the  National  Live- 
stock Marketing  Association,  Chicago.  The 
granting  of  membership  to  this  organization 
will  give  the  National  21  cooperative  livestock 
marketing  agencies  whose  operations  cover 
every  section  of  the  United  States. 

The  association  was  organized  recently  un- 
der the  cooperative  marketing  law  of  Mary- 
land, with  authorized  capital  stock  of  $50,000. 
The  board  assisted  in  the  establishment  of  this 
agency,  which  was  organized  by  livestock  pro- 
ducers in  eight  eastern  States,  including  Mary- 
land, Virginia,  West  Virginia,  Tennessee, 
North  Carolina,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  and 
Pennsylvania.  In  each  of  these  States  an  ad- 
visory committee  of  seven  livestock  producers 
will  be  selected  to  secure  membership  for  the 
new  eastern  organization  and  also  subscrip- 
tions for  the  stock. 

According  to  its  president,  the  association 
will  operate  selling  agencies  at  the  stockyards 
at  Baltimore,  Md.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  and  Lan- 
caster, Pa.  The  purpose  of  the  association  is 
to  handle  and  market  livestock  for  growers 
and  feeders.  It  also  provides  a  financing  serv- 
ice for  producers.  Many  large  dairy  coopera- 
tives operating  in  the  eastern  territory  have 
pledged  their  support  to  this  new  national 
association.  The  dairy  associations  are  inter- 
ested in  securing  a  satisfactory  outlet  for  their 
dairy  cattle  which  go  to  market  as  meat 
animals. 

Little  Grain  Sold   Cooperatively   in   Northeast 

A  survey  recently  made  in  the  Northeastern 
States  by  the  board  and  the  State  agricultural 
colleges,  experiment  stations,  extension  forces, 
and  departments  of  agriculture  of  the  States 
shows  that  very  little  grain  is  marketed  coop- 
eratively in  the  region.  In  1929  nine  coopera- 
tive associations,  with  a  total  membership  of 
5,936  farmers,  marketed  grain  valued  at 
$322,313  and  marketed  other  farm  products 
valued  at  $2,529,867  and  supplies  valued  at 
$913,909,  making  a  total  business  of  $3,766,089 
for  the  year,  the  board  reports.  The  value  of 
the  grain  crops  produced  in  these  States  rep- 
resented only  about  4  per  cent  of  the  total 
cash  income  from  all  farm  products  in  the 
region,  regardless  of  the  selling  method  used. 


Dr.  J.  D. 


ack  Jc 


Staff 


Dr.  John  D.  Black,  of  Harvard  University, 
has  been  appointed  chief  economist  of  the 
board,  to  succeed  Dr.  Joseph  S.  Davis,  who  has 
been  on  leave  of  absence  from  Stanford  Uni- 
versity, and  is  shortly  to  resume  his  work  there 
as  a  director  of  the  Food  Research  Institute. 
Doctor  Black  will  continue  his  teaching  work 
at  Harvard  and,  therefore,  will  devote  to  the 
board  only  a  portion  of  his  time. 

The  board  will  have,  in  addition  to  Doctor 
Black,  two  assistant  chief  economists,  Dr.  M. 
J.  B.  Ezekiel  and  Mr.  G.  C.  Haas.  Doctor 
Ezekiel  is  returning  to  the  board's  staff  after  a 
year  of  travel  and  study  in  Europe,  where,  as  a 
holder  of  a  Guggenheim  fellowship,  he  has  par- 
ticularly investigated  agricultural  conditions 
and  policies. 

Poultry  and   Egg   Cooperatives   in  Northeastern  States 

A  survey  of  12  Northeastern  States  shows 
that  poultry  producers  in  that  region  marketed 
$4,273,503  worth  of  poultry  and  poultry  prod- 
ucts through  20  cooperative  marketing  associa- 
tions in  1929.  The  products  were  delivered  to 
the  associations  by  2,935  producer  members. 
Sixteen  associations  marketed  eggs,  three  mar- 
keted chickens,  and  two  marketed  ducks. 


"  Take  No  Chances  with  Hog  Cholera  " 
is  the  title  of  a  2-color  14  by  21  inch 
poster  issued  by  the  Bureau  of  Animal 
Industry.  Prevent  cholera  by  sanitation, 
good  feeding,  good  shelter,  and  immuni- 
zation, says  the  poster.  Copies  are  avail- 
able to  extension  people,  veterinarians, 
and  others  interested. 


NATIONAL   FIRE   PREVENTION   WEEK— 1931 


By  the  President  of  the   United  States  of  America 

A  PROCLAMATION 

It  has  become  customary  for  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  request  an  annual  observance  of 
Fire  Prevention  Week  throughout  the  Nation  to  stimulate  the  interest  and  cooperation  of  officials,  organisations, 
and  citizens   in   diminishing   the  losses   of  life  and  property  from   fire. 

Last  year  fires  in  the  United  States  caused  a  direct  property  loss  estimated  at  nearly  $500,000,000,  an 
increase  of  $40,000,000  over  1929.  These  direct  losses  affected  home  owners,  farmers,  business  men,  and 
working  men.  There  were  many  more  millions  of  indirect  losses  in  rentals,  broken  contracts,  unemployment, 
and    interruption   to   business. 

Deaths  and  injuries  to  men,  women,  and  children  exceeded  35,000  in  1930.  The  majority  of  the  losses 
of   life   and    property   were    the    result   of   carelessness    and    lack    of    preventive    measures. 

The  purpose  of  National  Fire  Prevention  Week  is  to  focus  attention  on  the  hazards  of  fire  and  to 
promote   preventive  measures   to  reduce   this   devastating   waste. 

NOW,  THEREFORE,  I,  HERBERT  HOOVER,  President  of  the  United  States  of  America,  do  hereby 
proclaim  the  week  of  October  4,  1931,  to  be  observed  as  Fire  Prevention  Week  and  earnestly  solicit  the 
assistance  of  each  citizen  to  help  lessen  the  loss  and  needless  waste  and  suffering  from  fires  which  are  largely 
preventable. 

IN  WITNESS  WHEREOF  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  caused  the  seal  of  the 
United    States    to    *--e   affixed. 

Done  at  the  City  of  Washington  this  5th  day  of  August,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord 
nineteen  hundred  and  thirty-one,  and  of  the  independence  of  the  United  States  of 
America   the  one  hundred   and   fifty-sixth. 

HERBERT  HOOVER. 
By   the   President: 

W.  R.  CASTLE,  JR., 

Acting   Secretary  of  State, 


Articles  and  Written  Addresses  By 

Department  People  in  Outside 

Publications 

Entomology 

Campbell,  R.  E.,  and  Elmore,  J.  C — Damage 
to  tomatoes  in  southern  California  by  the 
tomato  pinworm  and  the  potato  tuber  moth. 
California  Department  of  Agriculture 
Monthly  Bulletin,  vol.  20,  No.  7,  pp.  458- 
460,  July,  1931. 

Cline,  A.  C,  and  MacAlonet,  H.  J. — A 
method  of  reclaiming  severely  weeviled 
white-pine  plantations.  Mass.  Forestry 
Assoc.  BuL  152,  12  p.,  illus.  July,  1931. 
Boston. 

Howard,  L.  O. — The  insect  menace.  347  pp., 
illus.,  pi.  1931.  New  York  and  London, 
The  Century  Co. 

McGregor,  E.  A. — Habits  and  control  of  citrus 
thrips  in  the  Southwest  areas  .  .  .  Citrus 
Leaves,  vol.  11,  No.  8,  pp.  1-2,  32-34,  illus., 
August,  1931. 

Martin,  It.  E.  [and  J.  G.  Pratt]. — Wonderful 
photos  reveal  unsuspected  facts  about  razor 
blades  and  shaving.  Popular  Science 
Monthly,  vol.  119,  No.  4,  pp.  54-55,  139- 
140,  illus.,  October,  1931.  (Information  and 
illustrations  furnished  by  J.  G.  Pratt,  U.  S. 
Bureau  of  Entomology.) 

Smith,  F.  F. — A  new  type  of  insect  cage. 
Jour.  Econ.  Ent.,  vol.  24,  No.  4,  pp.  914-916, 
August,  1931. 

VanLeeuwen,  E.  R.,  and  Van  der  Meulen, 
P.  A. — Experiments  with  Japanese  beetle 
traps.  Jour.  Econ.  Ent.,  vol.  24,  No.  4,  p. 
919,  August,  1931. 

Forest  Service 

Bruner,  E.  M. — Let's  plant  trees.  Manhat 
tan's  Business,  vol.  3,  No.  7,  pp.  15-16,  18, 
illus.,  April,   1931. 

Buck,  C.  J- — Forest  Recreation  in  Oregon  and 
Washington.  Oregon  Motorist,  vol.  11,  No. 
11.  August,  1931. 

Gisborne,  H.  T. — Lightning  on  the  lookouts. 
Amei'.  Forests,  vol.  37,  No.  9,  pp.  515-518, 
574-575,  illus.,  September,  1931. 

Gdthrie,  Jno.  D. — Thirteen  million  acres  of 
recreation.     Oregon  Motorist,  August,   1931. 

IIursh,  C.  R.;  and  Barrett,  L.  I.- — Forests  of 
Georgia  highlands :  their  importance  for 
watershed  protection,  recreation,  and  wood 
production,  Atlanta  (Georgia  Forest  Service, 
Bui.,  15)    (pamphlet),  32  p.,  illus.,  1931 

Hutchinson,  W.  I. — By  horseback  to  the  top 
of  America.  Amer.  Forests,  vol.  37,  No.  9, 
pp.  536-537,  illus.,  September,  1931. 

Mitchell,  Glenn  E. — All  must  help  to  pre- 
vent fire.  Omak  Chronicle,  Omak,  Wash., 
August  28,   1931. 

Nash-Bouldbn,  S.  A. — -Road  construction  in 
Santa  Barbara  National  Forest.  Pacific 
Street  and  Road  Builder,  vol.  29,  No.  2,  p. 
31,   illus.,   August,   1931. 

Randall,  C.  E. — Roadside  beauty  ;  Forest  Serv- 
ice adopts  stronger  policy  for  maintaining 
it  in  the  national  forests.  Parks  and  Recre- 
ation, vol.  14,  No.  12,  pp.  679-682,  illus., 
August,    1931. 


Randall,  C.  E. — Radio  and  forest  fires.  Amer. 
Forests,  vol.  37,  No.  9,  pp.  526-527,  illus., 
September,  1931. 

Stuart,  R.  Y. — Roads  are  vital  to  the  safety  of 
the  national  forests.  Pacific  Street  and 
Road  Builder,  vol.  29,  No.  2,  pp.  27-28, 
August,   1931. 

Large     areas     still     need     protection 

from  fire  ;  forestry's  relation  to  public  wel- 
fare. Forest  Warden,  vol.  1,  No.  25,  pp. 
1-2,   illus.,   June,   1931. 

Sweet.  C.  V. — An  explanation  of  American 
lumber  standards.  N.  Y.  Lumber  Trade 
Jour.,  vol.  91,  No.  1084,  p.  22,  August  15, 
1931. 

Thieme,  F.  E. — Forest  road  construction  in 
Region  One.  Pacific  Street  and  Road 
Builder,  vol.  29,  No.  2,  p.  32,  August,  1931. 

Torgeson,  O.  W. — Warping  of  maple  and  birch 
dimension  stock.  Hardwood  Rec,  vol.  69, 
No.  9,  pp.  19,  22-23,  40,  diagrs.,  September, 
1931. 

Wilcox,  A.  R. — Cascara.  Amer.  Jour,  of  Phar- 
macy, vol.  103,  No.  2,  pp.  73-97  ;  No.  3,  pp. 
147-175,  illus.  (with  T.  J.  Starker),  Feb- 
ruary-March,   1931. 

Zon,  Raphael,  and  Cunningham,  R.  N.- — Log- 
ging slash  and  forest  protection.  Madison 
(Wisconsin)  Agri.  Exp.  Station,  Research 
Bui.  109)    (pamphlet),  36  p.,  illus.,  1931. 

Plant  Industry 

Coolet,  J.  S.,  and  Crenshaw,  J.  H. — Treated 

wrapper  for  the  control  of  Botrytis  rot  of 

pears.     Northwest  Fruit  Grower,  vol.  3,  No. 

8,  p.  10,  August,  1931. 
Schoth,   H.    A. — The    Pacific    States    seed   in. 

dustry.     Seed  World,  vol.  30,  No.  5,  p.  7-9, 

48,  September  4,  1931. 
Thorne,    G. — The    stem    nematode    disease    of 

alfalfa.     Through  the  Leaves,  vol.  19,  No.  6. 

pp.   187-188,   September,  1931. 

Animal  Industry 

Hall,  M.  C. — Parasites  in  relation  to  animal 
husbandry  research  and  livestock  production. 
Amer.  Soc.  Anim.  Prod.  Proc,  23d,  Novem- 
ber  28-29,   1930,   pp.   30-34,   January,   1931. 

Practicing  veterinarians  and  case  rec- 
ords. Vet.  Med.,  vol.  26,  No.  7,  pp.  251-253, 
July,  1931. 

Prof.     Alcide     Railliet     [Necrology] 

Jour.  Amer.  Vet.  Med.  Assoc,  vol.  78  (n.  s. 
vol.  31)    No.  4,  pp.  607-608,  April,  1931. 

Jones,  M.  F. — Internal  parasites  and  parasitic 
diseases  of  the  bobwhite.  Cestodes  (tape- 
worms) in  quail.  (In  Stoddard,  H.  L. — The 
bobwhite  quail,  its  habits,  preservation,  and 
increase.     Pp.  297-310,  1931.) 

On  the  loss  of  an  experimentally  pro- 
duced infestation  of  tapeworms  in  a  chicken. 
Jour.  Parasitol.,  vol.  17,  No.  4,  pp.  233-234, 
June,  1931. 

Lash,  E.,  and  Mohler,  W.  M. — Johne's  disease 
(paratuberculosis).  Jersey  Bui.  and  Dairy 
World,  vol.  50,  No.  27,  pp.  1135-1136;  No. 
28,  pp.   1176,   1196-1197.     July  8,  15,   1931. 

Nighbert,  E.  M. — Control  of  sheep  parasites. 
Natl.  Livestock  Prod.,  vol.  9,  No.  6,  p.  17, 
February,  1931. 
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L.  R.  ENDER 

I2h.tr,    The    QBcitX    Rtceri 


OFFICIAL  ANNOUNCEMENT 


Executive  Order 

Permitting  Public  Health  Service  Officers  to 
Serve  in  State,  etc,  Health  Organizations, 
and  Permitting  Certain  Appointments  Under 
the   Public   Health   Service 

Executive  Order  No.  9  of  January  IT,  1873, 
is  hereby  amended  so  as  to  permit  officers  of 
the  Public  Health  Service,  upon  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Surgeon  General  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  and  the  approval  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  to  hold  office  in  State, 
Territorial,  or  local  health  organizations,  in 
order  to  cooperate  with  and  aid  State.  Terri- 
torial, or  local  health  departments ;  and  to 
permit  State,  Territorial,  or  local  health  offi- 
cials or  employees,  unless  prohibited  by  law,  to 
hold  office  in  the  Public  Health  Service  when 
the  Surgeon  General  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  deem  such  employment  necessary  to 
secure  a  more  efficient  administration  of  the 
duties  imposed  upon  the  Public  Health  Service, 
Herbert  Hoover. 

The  White  House, 

August  il,  1931. 


(Continued  from  page  283) 

Nighbert,  E.  M. — Swine  sanitation  as  a  con- 
trol measure  for  the  thornhead  worm 
(MacracanthorhyTichus  hvrudinaceus)  of 
swine.  Jour.  Parasitol.,  vol.  17,  No.  4,  p. 
236,  June,  1931. 

Two     males     of     Ascaris     suum     in 

copula  with  one  female.     Ibid.,  p.  236. 

■ Unusual    location    for    adult    kidney 

worm  (Stephanurus  dentatus)  of  swine. 
Ibid.,  p.  236. 

Price,  E.  W. — [Note  on  Macrobilharzia 
Travassos.]      Ihid.,   pp.   230-231. 

Biological  Survey 

Aldous,     S.    E. — A    fly-eating    mouse.       Jour. 

Mammal.,    v.    12,    No.    3,    p.    316,    August, 

1931. 
Nelson,  E.  W. — A  new  -?ole  of  the   subgenus 

stenocranius  from  Alaska.     Jour.   Mammal, 

v.  12,  No.  3,  pp.  310-312,  August  1931. 
Nelson,    E.    W..    and    Goldman,    E.    A. — New 

carnivores  and  rodents  from  Mexico.     Jour. 

Mammal.,  v.  12,  No.  3,  pp.  302-306,  August, 

1931. 
■ A  new  raccoon  from  South  Carolina. 

Jour.    Mammal,  v.    12,   No.   3,   pp.    30S-309, 

August,   1931. 


Poole,  C.  G. — Ten  years  of  predatory  animal 

control.     United  States  Daily,  v.  6.  No.  147, 

p.  8,  Ausrast  24.   1931. 
Scheffer.    T.    H.,    and    Sperrt.    C.    C. — Food 

habits  of  the   harbor   seal.  Phoca   richardii. 

Jour.   Mammal.,   v.    12,   No.   3,  pp.   214-226, 

August,  1931. 


CITRUS  LABORATORY  TO 

BE  LOCATED  IN  TEXAS 

(Continued  from  page  281) 

vantages  because  of  the  effective  coopera- 
tion with  the  State  experiment  station 
which  it  makes  possible  and  because  it  is 
in  the  center  of  an  important  citrus- 
growing  territory. 

Director  Conner,  of  the  Texas  station, 
says :  "  The  location  of  this  proposed 
laboratory  at  the  substation  ought  to  be 
mutually  advantageous  to  agencies  work- 
ing in  behalf  of  the  citrus  industry. 
With  the  concentration  of  both  Federal 
and  State  activities  at  this  one  station, 
the  station  will  receive  increased  recog- 
nition as  a  center  of  research  for  the 
Texas  citrus-producing  industry." 

Doctor  Knight  states  that  work  will 
begin  at  the  new  laboratory  as  soon  as 
the  buildings  are  completed  and  the 
equipment  is  installed  and  that  the  first 
year's  work  will  center  largely  upon 
problems  of  grapefruit  utilization.  The 
laboratory,  he  says,  will  study  the  com- 
position of  different  varieties  of  Texas 
grapefruit  to  learn  what  stage  of  matur- 
ity is  most  favorable  for  preservation. 
Other  studies  will  center  upon  utilization 
of  waste  from  canneries  and  juice  fac- 
tories and  the  feasibility  of  preparing 
grapefruit  oil,  pectin,  naringin,  and  other 
valuable  constituents  from  oil  and  waste 
material. 

The  assistance  which  similar  labora- 
tories of  the  department  have  rendered 
citrus-fruit  growers  of  California  and 
Florida  in  solving  problems  of  by-prod- 
uct disposal  has  led  to  the  extension  of 
this  work  to  Texas,  following  repeated 
requests  for  such  aid  from  fruit  growers 
of  that  State. 

Total  plantings  of  citrus  in  Texas 
amount  to  approximately  6,650.000  trees, 
about  half  of  which  are  now  bearing. 
This  represents  an  acreage  of  about 
90,000.  with  grapefruit  accounting  for 
three-fourths  of  the  total. 


GOOD  FOOD  NEED  NOT  BE  COSTLY 

The  thought  of  French  cuisine  suggests  an 
atmosphere  of  fine  cooking,  but  to  most  per- 
sons it  means  also  elaborate  dishes  which  only 
a  chef  can  prepare ;  however,  there  are  many 
simple,  nourishing,  and  inexpensive  French 
dishes  which  any  housewife  can  prepare,  says 
the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics  in  its  weekly 
discussion  of  low-cost  foods  in  The  Market 
Basket,  which  is  issued  to  the  press. 

Among  other  things  The  Market  Basket 
says :  "  The  dishes  of  the  homely  French 
kitchen  and  the  small  establishment  are  espe- 
cially suitable  for  American  families  who 
budget  their  food.  Economy  and  thrift  are 
not  new  to  French  housewives,  who  justly 
pride  themselves  on  their  ability  to  utilize 
every  bit  of  edible  food  in  erne  appetizing  dish 
or  another.  An  illustration  of  this  is  t_ieir 
pot-au-feu,  which  means  '  pot  on  the  fire,'  and 
which  might  be  called  the  national  dish  of  the 
country.  On  the  stove  of  every  French  kitchen 
is  a  special  pot  into  which  all  sorts  of  leftovers 
go.  Scraps  of  meat,  bones,  necks,  gizzards, 
and  other  parts  of  fowl,  carefully  selected 
vesetable  waters,  and  bits  of  vegetables  like 
the  outside  stalks  of  celery,  find  their  way  into 
the  pot-au-feu.  This  soup  is  never  watery 
and  always  has  a  good  meat  foundation.  It 
frequently  serves  as  the  entire  meal  for  a 
French  peasant  family." 


NOON  NETWORK  PROGRAMS 


Schedule  of  Speakers  and  Their  Sub- 
jects and  Dates  for  tke  Broadcast  Week 
Beginning  Monday,  October  5,  1931. 


Network  radio  programs  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  Federal  Farm  Board  are 
broadcast  through  National  Broadcasting  Co. 
stations  at  12.55  to  1.10  p.  m.  eastern  stand- 
ard time,  and  12.15  to  1  p.  m.  Pacific  standard 
time. 

MONDAY,  OCTOBER  5 

National   Farm   and   Home  Henr 

Farm  Business  and  Science  News  of  the 
Week. — Morse  Salisbury,  chief  of  the  Radio 
Service. 

1931-32  Hat  Supplies. — W.  A.  Wheeler, 
principal  marketing  -specialist. 

Which  is  the  Best  Daiet  Cattle  Beeed? — 
Dr.  J.  C.  McDowell,  senior  dairy  husbandman. 

Western   Farm   and   Home  Hour 

The  Grain  Market  Situation. — Frank  L. 
Lvons.  associate  marketing  specialist. 

The  Week  With  the  Farm  Board. — R.  H. 
Lamb,  director  western  program. 

Oue  Annual  Fiee  Loss  a  National  Chal- 
lenge.— David  J.  Price,  principal  engineer. 

TUESDAY,  OCTOBER  6 

National   Farm  and  Home   Hoar 

The  Garden  Calendar. — W.  R.  Beattie, 
senior  horticulturist. 

A  Key  to  Those  Fruit  and  Vegetable 
Sales  Conteact  Puzzles. — F.  G.  Robb.  prin- 
cipal marketing  specialist. 

Weitern  Farm  and  Home  Hoar 

The  Daiet  Maekets  Sltuation. — Frank  H. 
McCampbell.  associate  marketing  specialist. 

With  Western  FarmeA. — R.  H.  Lamb, 
director  western  program. 

WEDNESDAY,  OCTOBER  7 

National   Farm  and  Home   Hoar 

September    Weather    and    Chops. — J.    B. 

Eancer.  senior  meteorologist. 

Fasm  News  feom  Foreign  Lands. — L.  A. 
Wheeler,  senior  agricultural  economist. 

Western  Farm  and  Home  Hour 

Selection  of  Feeding  Cattle. — W.  K. 
Schneider,  associate  marketing  specialist. 

With  Western  Faemers. — R.  H.  Lamb. 

Caebage,  Cooked  and  Raw. — Prepared  by 
Stella  Mather.  Arizona  State  College  uf  Agri- 
culture, for  delivery  by  Jean  Stewart,  home 
economist. 

THURSDAY,  OCTOBER  8 
National   Farm  and  Home   Hoar 

SUMMART,    OCTOBEE    COTTON    CROP    REPORT. 

D.  A.  McCandliss,  senior  agricultural  statisti- 
cian. 

A  Peogeam  foe  Farm  Fiee  Protection. — 
Dr.  V.  N.  Valgren.  senior  agricultural  econo- 
mist :  Wavne  C.  Nason.  assistant  agricultural 
economist":  M.  C.  Betts.  chief,  division  of 
plans  and  service.  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Engineering ;  and  Harry  E.  Rothe,  chemical 
engineer. 

Western  Farm  and  Home  Hoar 

The  Milling  Qualitt  of  Windbowed 
Rice. — R.  M.  Gehl.  associate  marketing  spe- 
cialist. 

With  Western  Farmers. — R.  H.  Lamb. 

Current  Features  in  Food  and  Drug  Con- 
trol.— Speaker  to  be  announced  later. 

FRIDAY,  OCTOBER  9 

National   Farm  aad  Home   Hour 

The  Farm  Business  Librabt. — M.  S.  Eisen- 
hower, director  of  information,  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

The  Week  With  the  Farm  Board. — Frank 
Ridgway.  director  of  information.  Federal 
Farm  Board. 

Second  Farm  Board  Speaker  to  be  An- 
nounced Later. 
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Western  Farm  and  Ho 


Hour 


On  Froit  and  Vegetable  Markets.— Carl  J. 
Hansen,  associate  marketing  specialist. 

Western  Homemakers'  Calendab.— Jean 
Stewart,   home  economist. 

The  Fire  Bug. — Prepared  by  Region  6,  For- 
est Service ;  delivery  by  speaker  from  Region  5. 


National   Farm  and 


Statlo 


WJZ,  New  York;  WJR,  Detroit;  KWK,  St. 
Louis :  KSTP,  St.  Paul ;  WRVA,  Richmond ; 
KPRC,  Houston:  WJAX.  Jacksonville ;  WHAS, 
Louisville  ;  WMC,  Memphis  ;  WJDX,  Jackson  ; 
KVOO,  Tulsa ;  WKY,  Oklahoma  City ;  WRC, 
Washington;  WDAF,  Kansas  City;  WBZ, 
Springfield  ;  WBZA,  Boston ;  WHAM,  Roch- 
ester ;  KFKX,  Chicago ;  WREN,  Lawrence ; 
WEBC,  Superior-Duluth  ;  WIOD,  Miami 
Beach ;  WSM,  Nashville ;  WSB,  Atlanta ; 
WSMB,  New  Orleans ;  WOAI,  San  Antonio  ; 
WOW,  Omaha ;  KDKA,  Pittsburgh ;  WAPI, 
Birmingham ;  KTHS,  Hot  Springs ;  KFAB, 
Lincoln  ;  WLW,  Cincinnati ;  WPTF,  Raleigh  ; 
WBAL,  Baltimore  ;  WHO,  Des  Moines ;  WOC, 
Davenport ;  KOA.  Denver  ;  WFLA,  Clearwater  ; 
WSUN,  St.  Petersburg ;  WGAR,  Cleveland ; 
WD  AY.  Fargo;  KFYR,  Bismarck;  WIBA, 
Madison. 

Western  Farm  and  Home  Hour  Stations 

KGO,  Oakland;  KGW,  Portland;  KOMO, 
Seattle;  KHQ,  Spokane;  KECA,  Los  Angeles; 
KSL,  Salt  Lake  City;  KFSD,  San  Diego,  and 
KTAR,   Phoenix. 

Western  Farm  and  Home  Hour  stations  and 
WTMJ,  Milwaukee ;  KFI,  Los  Angeles ;  and 
KPO,  San  Francisco,  broadcast  National  Farm 
and  Home  Hour  on  Saturdays. 


Southern  Appalachian  Region 

Offers  Big  Field  in  Forestry 


Farms,  mills,  and  industries  of  the 
southern  Appalachian  region  should  al- 
ways be  able  to  get  plenty  of  timber  from 
local  forests,  but  it  will  require  the  prac- 
tice of  good  forestry  to  keep  this  region 
continuously  self-supporting  in  timber, 
says  the  Forest  Service.  This,  in  turn, 
will  require  the  general  cooperation  of 
owners  of  forest  lands.  Only  about  3 
per  cent  of  the  potential  forest  area  of 
60,000,000  acres  in  the  southern  Appalach- 
ian region  is  in  national  forests.  Virgin 
stands  probably  aggregate  less  than 
2.000,000  acres,  and  much  of  the  remain- 
ing forest  land  has  been  culled  repeatedly 
and  burned  over.  The  large  sawmills  of 
the  past  are  being  superseded  by  the 
small  portable  mill  in  this  region,  and 
the  present  tendency  of  the  small  mill  is 
to  strip  the  woods  of  everything.  This 
practice  must  stop,  and  the  landowner 
and  the  small-mill  owner  must  join  in 
the  practice  of  better  forestry,  gradu- 
ally putting  timber  on  a  regular  crop 
basis,  otherwise  the  potentially  valuable 
mixed  hardwood,  pine,  and  spruce  forests 
of  the  region  will  revert  to  brush  and 
insolvency. 

Approximately  30  per  cent  of  the  south- 
ern Appalachian  hardwoods  are  suitable 
for  paper  pulp.  Systematic  use  of  many 
forest  trees  and  products  by  a  combina- 
tion of  lumber,  pulp,  and  other  forest 
products  operations  will  aid  in  harvest- 
ing the  timber  crop  without  depletion  of 
the  reservoir  of  growing  stock. 

More  than  40  tanning-extract  concerns 
are  using  bark  from  chestnut  and  other 
trees.  Chestnut  is  rapidly  dying  out  from 
the  blight.  The  Forest  Service  recom- 
mends the  prompt  use  of  live  and  dead 
chestnut  so  that  the  wood  may  not  decay 
and  be  wasted. 

A  continuous  annual  timber  production 
of  6,000,000,000  board  feet  is  possible  in 
the  mountains  of  the  region  and  the  mar- 
ginal lands  surrounding  them,  the  Forest 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS  ISSUED  BY  THE  DEPARTMENT 

(Please  address  requests  for  these  to  the  Division  of  Publications,  Office  of  Information) 


TIMBER  GROWING  AND  LOGGING  PRACTICE  IN  THE 
SOUTHERN  APPALACHIAN  REGION.  E.  H.  Froth- 
ingham,  director  Appalachian  Forest  Ex- 
periment Station,  Forest  Service.  Introduc- 
tion by  R.  T.  Stuart,  Forester,  Forest 
Service.  93  p.,  illus.  (Technical  Bulletin 
250T.)     August  1931. 

This  is  the  ninth  in  a  series  of  studies  of 
the  requirements  of  forest  management  in  the 
various  principal  forest  regions  of  the  United 
States.  It  is  intended  to  present  to  all  who 
are  interested  in  the  Southern  Appalachian 
forests,  either  professionally  or  industrially,  as 
concrete  a  statement  as  can  be  made  at  this 
time  of  what  is  needed  to  keep  forest  land  in 
this  region  productive,  and  the  further  meas- 
ures that  may  be  counted  upon  to  result  in 
full  stands  of  timber.  In  this  presentation  are 
involved  discussions  of  the  general  physical 
conditions  of  the  region,  the  characteristics  of 
the  different  forest  types,  present  use  and 
abuse  of  the  forest,  and  the  means  recom- 
mended for  correcting  present  ills.  Among 
the  recommendations  made  are  better  protec- 
tion from  fire,  better  cutting  methods,  more 
economical  utilization  of  the  timber  through 
better  industrial  coordination,  and,  for  the 
farm  wood-lot  owner,  cooperative  marketing 
of  woodland  products. 

MAINTAINING  THE  HEALTH  OF  LIVESTOCK  IN  TRAN- 
SIT. A.  W.  Miller,  Chief,  Packers  and 
Stockyards  Division,  Bureau  of  Animal  In- 
dustry. 8  p.,  illus.  (Leaflet  38L  revised.) 
July  1931. 

This  leaflet  (popular)  is  intended  to  aid 
shippers  of  livestock  in  preventing  losses  of 
animals  in  shipment  to  market.  Among  the 
recommendations  offered  by  the  publication  for 
preventing  hemorrhagic  septicemia,  commonly 
known  as  shipping  fever,  are :  Avoid  hard 
driving  of  animals  and  allow  ample  time  for 
rest  before  loading ;  avoid  overcrowding  in 
cars  ;  and  give  feed  and  water  at  proper  in- 
tervals en  route.  Shelter,  including  the  lining 
of  open  cars  with  paper  or  the  use  of  suit- 
able buildings  at  the  loading  or  unloading 
points,  is  mentioned  as  an  essential  in  protect- 
ing stock  shipped  in  cold  weather.  Another 
precaution  offered  is  to  let  feeder  cattle  be- 
come accustomed  to  new  feeds  gradually.  The 
publication  also  discusses  the  use  of  biological 
products  in  producing  immunity  to  shipping 
fever. 

PETROLEUM  OILS  AND  OIL  EMULSIONS  AS  INSECTI- 
CIDES, AND  THEIR  USE  AGAINST  THE  SAN  JOSE 
SCALE  ON  PEACH  TREES  IN  THE  SOUTH.     H.   S. 

Swingle,  assistant  entomologist,  and   Oliver 


I.  Snapp,  entomologist,  division  of  deciduous- 
fruit  insects.  Bureau  of  Entomology.     48  p 
illus.       (Technical    Bulletin    253T.)       July 

This  is  a  report  of  investigations  of  petro- 
leum oil  sprays,  particularly  of  lubricating-oil 
emulsions,  for  use  in  the  control  of  the  San 
Jose  scale,  made  by  the  writers  at  Fort  Val- 
ley, Ga.  The  bulletin  is  intended  primarily 
for  entomologists  and  other  technical  people. 
In  addition  to  giving  experimental  data,  the 
bulletin  discusses  in  detail  the  history  of  oil 
sprays,  the  properties  of  petroleum  oils  in 
general,  the  physical  and  chemical  properties 
of  lubricating  oils,  the  theory  of  emulsification, 
and  the  types  of  emulsions  resulting  from  the 
use  of  various  emulsifiers.  An  extensive 
bibliography  of  126  titles  is  given. 

OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE  SATIN  MOTH  AND  ITS  NATU- 
RAL    ENEMIES     IN     CENTRAL     EUROPE.      R.     C. 

Brown,  assistant  entomologist,  division  of 
forest  insects.  Bureau  of  Entomology.  20 
p.,  illus.     (Circular  176C.)     August  1931. 

A  semitechnical  publication  for  entomolo- 
gists interested  in  the  biological  control  of 
insects.  Discusses  the  natural  enemies  of  one 
of  the  introduced  pests  and  their  importance 
as  control  agents  in  central  Europe.  De- 
scribes the  types  of  poplar  and  willow  upon 
which  the  satin  moth  is  found.  Emphasizes 
the  importance  of  further  ecological  studies 
to  aid  in  establishing  insect  parasites  in  a  new 
environment. 

SOIL  SURVEY  OF  BUTLER  COUNTY,  IOWA.  (No.  5, 
Series  1928.)  J.  Ambrose  Mwell,  Iowa  Agri- 
cultural Experiment  Station,  in  charge,  and 
E.  N.  Poulson,  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture.     48  p.,  illus.     1931. 

SOIL  SURVEY  OF  THE  GILA  BEND  AREA,  ARIZONA. 
(No.  4,  Series  1928.)  F.  O.  Youngs,  in  charge, 
W.  G.  Harper,  and  T.  W.  Glassey,  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  M.  R. 
Isaacson,  University  of  Arizona.  22  d 
illus.     1931. 

REGULATIONS  FOR  WAREHOUSEMEN  STORING  DRY 
BEANS  UNDER  THE  UNITED  STATES  WAREHOUSE 
ACT.  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,  21 
p.      (S.  R.  A.-B.  A.  E.  130.)     July  1931. 

MODIFICATION  OF  THE  EUROPEAN  CORN  BORER 
QUARANTINE  REGULATIONS.  Plant  Quarantine 
and  Control  Administration.  3  p.  (PQCA- 
Q43,  revision  of  regulations  5  and  6,  effec- 
tive August  15,  1931.)     August  1931. 


Service  estimates.  Fire  protection  is  the 
first  essential  in  keeping  southern  Appa- 
lachian forest  lands  productive.  Protec- 
tion has  already  been  extended  in  some 
degree  over  23,000,000  acres  in  this  region. 
Grazing  also  needs  control  in  woods  that 
are  reproducing  where  heavy  trampling 
ordinarily  damages  the  stand. 

To  keep  the  forest  lands  productive  the 
Forest  Service  recommends  extension  of 
cooperative  fire  protection,  with  lookouts 
and  patrol,  and  local  forces  organized  to 
work  with  appointed  wardens.  Protective 
equipment  on  locomotives  and  sawmill 
engines  is  necessary,  and  advance  notifi- 
cation of  neighbors  and  fire  wardens  of 
intention  to  burn  brush  is  recommended. 
For  the  production  of  full  timber  crops  ad- 
ditional woods  management  and  planned 
cutting  systems  are  required.  As  a  prac- 
tical measure  of  marketing,  the  farmer 
should  join  with  his  neighbors  to  sell  his 
woodland  products  cooperatively. 


CIVIL-SERVICE  EXAMINATIONS 

ASSOCIATE  CHEMIST  (INDUSTRIAL  HYGIENE  IN- 
VESTIGATIONS) ($3,200  to  $3,800  a  year);  ASSOCI- 
ATE  CHEMIST    (ANY  SPECIALIZED  BRANCH)    ($2,600 


to  $3,200)  ;  ASSISTANT  CHEMIST-PETROGRAPHER 
($2,600  to  $3,200);  ASSISTANT  CHEMIST  (ANY  SPE- 
CIALIZED BRANCH)  ($2,600  to  $3,200).— To  fill 
vacancies  in  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  for  duty  at 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  and 
elsewhere  in  the  field.  Vacancies  occurring  in 
other  branches  of  the  service,  where  appro- 
priate, will  also  be  filled  from  these  examina- 
tions. Competitors  will  not  be  required  to 
report  for  examination  at  any  place,  but  will 
be  rated  on  education,  training,  and  experi- 
ence, and  on  a  thesis  or  published  writings. 
Certain  specified  education  and  experience 
required.  Applications  must  be  on  file  with  the 
Civil  Service  Commission,  Washington,  D.  C, 
not  later  than  December  30,  1931. 

ASSOCIATE  ENTOMOLOGIST:  (a)  Blood-sucking  dip- 
tera;      (b)     any    other    specialized    branch    of    entomology. 

($3,200  to  $3,800  a  year.) — Applications  must  be 
on  file  with  the  United  States  Civil  Service 
Commission  at  Washington,  D.  C.,  not  later 
than  December  30.  The  examination  is  to  fill 
vacancies  in  the  Bureau  of  Entomology,  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  for  duty  in  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  or  in  the  field.  Competitors 
will  not  be  required  to  report  for  examination 
at  any  place,  but  will  be  rated  on  education 
and  experience  and  on  their  thesis  or  pub- 
lished writings.  Certain  specified  education 
and  experience  required. 

Full  information  in  regard  to  iKese  exami- 
nations may  be  obtained"  from  the  Secretary  of 
the  United  States  Civil  Service  Board  of  Ex- 
aminers at  the  post  office  or  customhouse  in 
any  city  or  from  the  United  States  Civil  Serv- 
ice Commission,  Washington,  D.  O. 
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Agriculture,  Field  Crops 

Hecseb,    O.    E.     Die   luzerne.     Berlin,   Parey, 

Saavedba,  M.  S.  de.,  and  Saavedba,  David. 
El  libro  de  oro.  Ciudad  de  Panama,  B.  de 
P.,  Imprenta  nacional  1926. 

Domestic  Animals 

American  spaniel  club.  Yearbook.  1930. 
Philadelphia,  1931. 

Forestry 

Toumey,  J.  W.  Seeding  and  planting  in  the 
practice  of  forestry.  Ed.  2.  2sew  York, 
Wiley,   1931. 

Roads 

Ehlgotz,  Hebmann,  ed.  Fortschrirte  im 
stadte-  und  strassenban.  V.  1—5.  Berlin. 
Allgemeiner  industrie-verlag,  1929—30. 

INTERNATIONAL  BOAD  CONGBESS.  6TH,  WASH- 
INGTON, 1930.  Proceedings  of  the  congress. 
Washington,  1931. 

Textiles 

Wadswobth,  A  P.,  and  Mann.  J.  de  L.  The 
cotton  trade  and  industrial  Lancashire, 
1600-17S0.  Manchester,  1931.  ^Publica- 
tions  of  the  University  of  Manchester,  Eco- 
nomic history  series,  No.  T.j 

Commerce 


Eliacheff,  Boris.  Le  dumping  sovierique. 
Paris,  Giard,  1931. 

Chemistry 

Sauteb,  Ebwin.  Heterogene  katalyse.  Dres- 
den, Steinkopff,  1930.  (Wissenschaftliche 
forschungsberichte,  naturwissenschaftliche 
reihe,  bd.  23.) 

Stiasny,  Edmund.  Gerbereichemie  (chromger- 
bung)   Dresden,  Steinkopff,  1931. 

Botany 

Hubebt,  E.  E.  An  outline  of  forest  path- 
ology.    New  York.  Wiley,  1931. 

Sandsxede,  Heinrtch.  Die  gaining  Cladonia. 
Leipzig.  Akademische  verlags-gesellschaft, 
193*1.  (Dr.  L  Rabenhorst's  Kryptogamen- 
flora  von  Deutschland,  Osterreich  und  der 
Schweiz.  2.  aufL  Die  flechten  (Lichenes) 
hrsg.  von  dr.  Alexander  Zahlbruckner.  9. 
bd.,  4.  abt.     2.  halfte.) 

Pathology 

Coca,  A  F.  Asthma  and  hay  fever  in  theory 
and  practice.  Springfield,  ILL,  Thomas. 
1931. 

Biography 

Canadian  society  of  technical  agbicul- 
tubisis.  The  C.  S.  T.  A  who's  who. 
Ottawa,  1929. 

Periodicals  Currently  Received 

BoletIn    agbIcola.      Weekly.      Ano    1.    no.    1. 

Aug.     15.     1931.      San     Juan.      (Publicacion 

oficial    del    Departamento    de    agricultura    y 

comercio  de  Puerto  Rico.) 
Buildings    and    building    management.      Bi- 
weekly.    Y.    31,    No.     16.     Aug.    10,    1931. 

Chicago. 
Imperial  bureau  of  feuit  production.  East 

Malling,    Kent.       Horticultural    abstracts. 

Quarterly.     Y.  1.  No.  1.     March.  1931.     East 

Mailing.  Kent. 
Journal     of     morphology    and     physiology. 

Quarterly.      Y.    50.    No.    1.       September    5. 

1930.     Philadelphia. 


SMALL  MILLS  SAW  MUCH  LUMBER 

That  the  small  sawmill  is  an  important 
source  of  lumber  in  the  United  States 
has  been  brought  out  by  a  survey  just 
completed  by  the  Forest  Products  Labora- 
tory of  the  Forest  Service  at  Madison. 
Wis.      It    was    found    that    of    approxi- 


mately 4,000  wholesalers  throughout  the 
United  States  nearly  1,400  buy  their 
lumber  wholly  or  partly  from  portable 
or  other  small  mills.  The  location  of  the 
wholesalers  of  small-mill  lumber  is  ap- 
parently influenced  by  the  location  of 
both  supply  and  consumption,  but  mostly 
by  the  latter.  For  example,  Pennsyl- 
vania, which  is  both  a  consuming  and  a 
producing  State,  leads  the  country  with 
139  wholesalers.  It  is  followed  by  the 
consuming  States  Illinois,  Ohio,  and  New 
York,  with  99,  91,  and  ST,  respectively, 
and  then  by  the  producing  States  Ala- 
bama and  Missouri,  with  about  70  each. 
In  16  States  there  are  only  from  1  to  10 
dealers  in  small-mill  products,  but  in  each 
of  24  States  there  are  more  than  25  deal- 
ers. The  majority  of  wholesalers  of 
small-mill  lumber  also  buy  ties,  piling, 
and  dimension  stock  from  the  small  mills, 
the  survey  shows. 


EXTENSION   PERSONNEL  NEWS 

Alabama. — Jessie  Mae  CarrolL  a  graduate 
of  the  Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute,  has 
been  appointed  county  home  demonstration 
agent  for   Shelby  County. 

Kansas: — A.  L.  Clapp.  extension  agrono- 
mist, has  been  transferred  to  the  college 
faculty  in  the  department  of  agronomy.  E.  A. 
Cleavinger,  formerly  county  agent  of  Coffey 
County,"  will  succeed  Mr.  Clapp  as  extension 
agronomist 

Kentucky. — E  A  Johnson  has  been  ap- 
pointed field  agent  in  marketing.  He  is  a 
graduate  of  the~Univexsity  of  Minnesota  where 
be  also  obtained  his  master's  degree.  C.  J. 
Bradley,  field  agent  in  marketing,  has  been 
granted  a  year's  leave  of  absence  to  accept 
a  Giannini  fellowship  in  the  University  of 
California.  Jesse  Collins,  a  graduate  of  the 
University  of  Kentucky,  has  been  appointed 
field  agent  in  dairying.  J.  Yost  Bailey,  a 
graduate  of  the  University  of  Kentucky,  has 
been  appointed  field  agent  in  horticulture, 

Missouri. — Yon  A  "Bobbins  has  been  ap- 
pointed assistant  county  extension  agent  at 
large.  Dan  E.  Miller,  county  extension  agent 
of  Howard  County,  has  been  granted  sabbatic 
leave  for  study  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin. 
Ralph  Hargrave  has  been  appointed  assistant 
county  extension  agent  at  large.  Ide  P. 
Trotter,  extension  assistant  professor  of  field 
crops,  has  been  granted  sabbatic  leave  for 
study  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin. 

Tenn€**ee. — Margaret  Louise  Weeks,  a 
graduate  of  Maryville  College,  has  been  ap- 
pointed home  demonstration  agent  in  Bradley 
County  to  succeed  Melissa  Byrd,  retired. 
Ruth  Barton,  home  agent  in  Lauderdale 
County,  has  retired  from  the  service.  W.  K. 
Tipton,  county  agent  in  Greene  County,  has 
re?:.r::ed.  He  will  be  succeeded  by  J.  C. 
Powell,  assistant  agent  in  that  county  the  past 
year.  Willie  May  Yann,  home  agent  in  Fen- 
tress County,  has  resigned. 

Te^a-s. — Lola  Blair,  extension  specialist  in 
nutrition,  has  returned  after  a  year's  leave  of 
absence.  Mrs.  Leola  Cox  Sides,  the  nutrition 
specialist  for  the  past  year,  has  resigned,  to 
work  for  her  master's  degree  at  Columbia 
University.  Miss  Johnnie  Reed  has  been  ap- 
pointed home  agent  of  Kent  County,  with 
headquarters  at  Clairemont.  She  received  her 
B.  S.  degree  from  the  College  of  Industrial 
Arts.  Yelma  Heald.  who  received  her  B.  S. 
degree  from  the  College  of  Industrial  Arts,  has 
been  appointed  borne  agent  of  Fisher  County, 
with  headquarters  at  Roby.  to  succeed  Minnh 
Lee  Meltcn.  who  resigned.  Sue  Bonner,  who 
has  been  appointed  home  agent  of  Jones 
County,  with  headquarters  at  Anson,  has  a 
B.  S.  degree  from  the  North  Texas  State 
Teachers'  College.  Jennie  Osborne  has  re- 
signed as  home  agent  of  Dickens  County. 
Afpha  E.  Lynn,  home  agent  o:  Jack  County, 
has  been  granted  a  leave  of  absence  to  attend 
school,  Yirginia  King,  who  succeeds  Mis- 
Lynn,  has  an  A.  B.  from  Baylor  University 
and  a  B.  S.  from  the  College  of  Industrial 
Arts. 

West  Virginia. — Ruth  Mclntire,  formerly 
home  demonstration  agent  in  Kanawha 
County,  has  been  appointed  assistant  girls' 
State  4-H  club  asent  from  July  1  to  Decem- 
ber 31.  to  succeed  Pauline  R.  Spangler  (now 
Mrs.  Edward  S.  MaclinL  For  the  present 
she  will  have  an  office  at  Ogiebay  Park. 
Wheeling,  but  will  also  spend  some  time  in 
Morgantown. 


GRADUATE  SCHOOL 

Final  Announcement 


The  Graduate  School  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  will  open  with  the  week  beginning 
October  19.  Classes  will  meet  in  the  depart- 
ment buildings  and  will  start  at  4.40  or  as 
soon  thereafter  as  students  can  assemble. 
Tuition,  payable  in  advance,  is  S25  for  two 
semesters,  for  each  course,  or  $15  for  the  first 
semester  and  510  for  the  second. 

In  connection  with  the  school  it  is  fre- 
quently possible  for  adequately  prepared  stu- 
dents to  do  special  work  on  definite  problems 
under  supervision  in  the  department's  research 
laboratories.  Such  work  and  the  credit  to  be 
granted  should  be  arranged  through  the  deans 
of  accredited  schools.  Some  sucn  opp3rtuni- 
ties  probably  will  be  available  this  year. 

In  a  published  statement,  "  Opportunities 
for  education  in  Washington."  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Commission  says  the  following :  "  In  ad- 
dition to  the  courses  given  by  -  the  universi- 
ties and  schools  of  special  class,  both  the  Bu- 
reau of  Standards"  and  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  give  a  number  of  valuable  courses 
in  technical  and  professional  lines  which,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  school  classes,  are  arranged 
at  hours  so  that  Government  employees  may 
attend  them.  Graduate  work  in  these  depart- 
mental courses  is  accepted  by  a  number  of  the 
standard  universities  as  credit  toward  a  higher 
degree." 

Catalogues  of  universities  and  land-grant 
colleges  and  announcement  of  courses  to  be 
offered  by  the  Bureau  of  Standards  are  avail- 
able for  consultation  in  the  office  of  Dr.  A.  F. 
Woods,  director  of  scientific  work  of  the  de- 
partment and  director  of  the  Graduate  School, 
room  219,  Administration  Building,  telephone 
branch  193. 

Each  chief  is  furnished  a  list  of  the  mem- 
bers of  his  force  registered  in  the  school,  to- 
gether with  title  of  the  course  or  courses  taken 
and  grade  or  grades  received. 

Besides  the  courses  outlined  below,  other 
courses  will  be  added  if  the  demand  is 
sufficient. 

The  University  of  Maryland  announces  a 
course  in  advanced  organic  chemistry  for  peo- 
ple of  this  department.  The  course  will  be 
the  equivalent  of  five  semester  credits,  three 
lectures,  and  two  laboratory.  Arrangements 
can  be  made  to  take  the  lectures  without  the 
lacoraturv.  The  class  will  convene  in  room 
107.  Chemistrv  Building.  216  Thirteenth  Street 
SW..  at  6.30  p.  m..  October  1.     Fee.  S40. 

GRADUATE  COURSES 

Advanced  Inoeganic  Ckemistey.  (Year.) — 
Dr.  Horace  G.  Byers.  Wednesday  and  Satur- 
day, beginning  October  21.  Room  101.  East 
Wing. 

Control  of  Plant  Diseases.  (Year.) — 
Mondav.  Wednesday,  and  Friday,  beginning 
October  19.     Room  IlO.  East  Wing. 

•'Phase  Rule.''  i  One  semester.) — Dr.  Mal- 
colm M.  Hating,  professor  of  physical  chem- 
istry. University  of  Maryland.  Tuesday  and 
Thursday,  beginning  October  20.  Room  32, 
West  Wing. 

Catalysis.  (One  semester.) — Dr.  Malcolm 
M.  Hating.  Tuesday  and  Thursday,  beginning 
at  close  of  course  on  "  phase  rule."  Room  32, 
West  Wing. 

Plant  Genetics.  (One  semester). — Dr.  W. 
B.  Kf-mp.  Tuesdav  and  Fridav.  beginning  Oc- 
tober 20.     Rooms  223-224.  East  Wing. 

Advanced  Coubse  in  Statistics  for  Bio- 
logical Wobkees.  (Year.) — Dr.  W.  B.  Kemp. 
Mondav.  2  hours,  beginning  October  19.  Rooms 
223-224.  East  Wing. 

Scientific  Instruments  and  Theib  Use. 
(One  Semester.) — Tuesday  and  Thursday,  be- 
ginning February  2.     Room  110.  West  Wing. 

The  Population  of  the  Son.  and  its  Sig- 
nificance. (One  semester. ) — Dr.  Charles 
Thom.  Tuesdav  and  Saturdav.  beginning  Octo- 
ber 20.     Room*244,  West  Wing. 

History  of  American  agbicultube. 
'Year,  i — Everett  E.  Edwards.  Tuesday  and 
Thursdav.  beginning  October  20.  Room  320. 
Bieber  Building.  135S  B  Street  SW.  No  pre- 
requisites. 

Advanced  Statistical  Methods.  (Year.) — 
M  J.  B.  Ezekiel.  assisted  by  B.  R.  Stauber. 
Tuesdav.  2  hours,  beginning  October  20.  Room 
411.    Birber  Building. 

Business  Cycles  in  Relation  to  Agbicul- 
tube. (Year.) — L.  H.  Bean.  Wednesday  and 
Saturday,  beginning  October  21.  Room  500. 
Crop  Estimates.  Fourteenth  and  B  Street-  SW. 

Plant  anatomy.  (Year,  i — Dr.  Ernst  Art- 
schwager.  Saturday.  1  o'clock,  beginning  Oc- 
tober 24.  I  Hours  will  be  arranged  later  with 
the  class.)     Room  401.  West  Wing. 
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Photo-Chemical  Reactions  in  Biological 
Phenomena.  (Year.) — Dr.  F.  S.  Brackett. 
Monday,  2  hours,  beginning  October  19.  Fifth 
floor  of  the  tower,  Smithsonian  Institution. 

General  Protozoology.  (One  semester.)  — 
Dr.  Ena  A.  Allen.  Lectures  Monday  and  Wed- 
nesday, beginning  October  19,  and  two  labora- 
tory periods  of  three  hours  eacb.  (Time  for 
laboratory  periods  to  be  determined  later.) 
Room  250,  East  Wing. 

Prices  and  Price  Relationships.  (One 
semester.) — E.  J.  Working.  Monday  and  Fri- 
day, 1%-hour  sessions,  beginning  October  19. 
Room  500,  Crop  Estimates,  Fourteenth  and  B 
Streets  SW. 

UNDERGRADUATE  COURSES 

Glass  Blowing.  (Year.) — Dr.  Leland  B. 
Clark,  Smithsonian  Institution.  Monday  and 
Wednesday,  1%  hours,  beginning  October  19. 
Basement  of  Smithsonian  Institution. 

Elementary  Statistical  Methods. 
(Year.) — C.  M.  Purres  and  F.  J.  Hosking. 
Monday  and  Friday,  beginning  October  19. 
Room  411,  Bieber  Building. 

Elementary  Statistical  Methods.  (Sec- 
ond semester.)— -C.  M.  Purves.  Thursday,  2 
hours,  beginning  October  22.  Room  411, 
Bieber  Building. 

Systematic  Botany.  (Year.) — Dr.  S.  F. 
Blake.  Monday  and  Wednesday,  beginning 
October  19.  Room  110,  West  Wing. 

Introductory  Entomology  and  Insect 
Ecology.  (Year.) — Dr.  C.  W.  Popenoe.  Tues- 
day and  Thursday,  beginning  October  20. 
Room  H-326,  Building  F. 

Editing  Manuscripts  on  Agriculture, 
Home  Making,  and  Related  Subjects.  (One 
semester.) — Dr.  M.  C.  Merrill,  and  editorial, 
printing,  and  indexing  staffs  of  the  Division 
of  Publications,  Office  of  Information.  Tues- 
day and  Thursday,  beginning  October  20. 
Room  538,  Administration  Building. 

Scientific  French.  (One  semester.) — Dr. 
H.  B.  Humphrey.  Monday  and  Wednesday, 
beginning  October  19.     Room  106,  West  Wing. 

Intermediate  Scientific  German. 
(Year.) — Dr.  Charles  Drechsler.  Tuesday  and 
Thursday,  beginning  October  20.  Room  33, 
basement  of  East  Wing. 

Elementary  Russian.  (Year.)— Dr.  C.  H. 
Leineweber.  Wednesday  and  Thursday,  be- 
ginning October  21.  (Dates  will  be  arranged 
with  the  class.)      Room  410,  Bieber  Building. 

Advanced  Russian.  (Year.) — Dr.  C.  H. 
Leineweber.  Tuesday  and  Friday,  beginning 
October  20.     Room  410,  Bieber  Building. 

Spanish  I  and  II.  (Year.) — Dr.  C.  H. 
Leineweber.  Students  interested  in  either  ele- 
mentary or  more  advanced  Spanish  will  re- 
port to  Room  410,  Bieber  Building,  Monday, 
October  19.  5  p.  m.,  for  registration  and 
arrangement  of  dates. 

(Doctor  Woods'  office  will  gladly  furnish 
complete  information  in  regard  to  any  of  these 
courses.) 


Modern  building  principles  and  rat 
proofing  go  hand  in  hand.  These  prin- 
ciples call  for  the  use  of  well-made  con- 
crete and  steel,  and  other  indestructible 
and  noneombustible  materials  that  are 
too  much  for  even  the  sharpest  of  rodent 
incisors.  They  include  also  fire  stopping 
in  double  walls  and  floors  and  the  elimi- 
nation of  all  dead  spaces  and  dark  cor- 
ners where  the  rat  can  hide.  The  sani- 
tary features  provide  for  hygienic  storage 
of  food,  as  the  rat  can  not  live  without 
something  to  eat. 


A  cotton-picking  sack  made  of  cotton  lasts 
3.6  times  as  long  as  a  sack  made  of  burlap, 
and  a  picking  sheet  made  of  cotton  is  1.8 
times  as  durable  as  one  made  of  burlap,  ac- 
cording to  estimates  arrived  at  by  the  Bureau 
of  Agricultural  Economics  on  the  basis  of 
reports  from  cotton  farmers.  Farmers  in  the 
United  States  in  one  year  used  about  50.000 
bales  of  cotton  in  the  form  of  cotton-picking 
sacks,  cotton-picking  sheets,  and  tarpaulins, 
and  an  additional  33,000  bales  of  cotton  would 
have  been  utilized  in  this  way  if  all  tbe  picking 
sacks  and  sheets  had  been  made  of  cotton,  the 
bureau  estimates.  This  suggests  one  way  to 
increase  cotton  consumption.  Eighty-nine  per 
cent  of  all  the  burlap  sacks  utilized  for  pick- 
ing cotton  were  used  east  of  the  Mississippi 
River,  the  reports  show.  Of  the  farmers  in 
these  States  who  gave  their  reasons  for  using 
burlap  sacks,  79  per  cent  said  the  sacks  were 
obtained  as  containers  of  bought  commodities 
and  48  per  cent  reported  that  the  sacks  were 
purchased  as  containers  of  fertilizer.  In  the 
States  west  of  the  Mississippi  River  only  3  per 
cent  of  the  burlap  sacks  used  for  picking  cot- 
ton were  obtained  in  this  way. 


WHAT  ARE  THE  LARGEST  TREES  IN  THE  WORLD? 


Redwood,    Eucalyptus,   Cypress,   Douglas    Fir,   and    Kauri   Top   the    List   of    Great   Trees. 
Accurate  Information  on  Trunk  Dimensions  Is   Lacking 


Information  on  the  dimensions  of  trees 
which  were  felled  or  destroyed  long  ago 
is  mostly  inaccurate,  or  at  least  ques- 
tionable, particularly  with  respect  to 
heights.  As  a  rule,  heights  were  esti- 
mated by  eye  or  guessed  at  Quotations 
of  trees  from  400  to  500  feet  in  height 
are  largely  fabulous.  Stump  measure- 
ments are  more  to  be  relied  upon,  because 
the  stump  remains  years  after  the  tree 
has  been  destroyed  and  can  often  be  veri- 
fied. Volumes  are  to  be  considered  as 
reasonably  reliable  only  where  the  tree 
has  been  utilized  for  lumber  or  has  been 
actually  measured. 

In  height  the  outstanding  species  are 
the  redwoods  {Sequoia  imshingtoniana 
and  sempervirens) ,  Douglas  fir  {Pseudot- 
su-ga  douglashi),  and  the  eucalypts  {Eu- 
calyptus many  species)  of  Australia.  In 
basal  diameter  the  redwoods  are  pre- 
eminent as  a  class,  although  certain  in- 
dividual trees  of  several  other  species 
appear  to  exeeed  them.  The  Kauri  {Aga- 
this  australis)  of  New  Zealand,  the  Bao- 
bab {Adansonia  digitata)  of  Africa,  cy- 
press ( Taxodium  mucronatrum )  of  Mex- 
ico, and  the  Jaquitiba  vermelho  {Cou- 
ratari  estrellensis)  of  Brazil  frequently 
reached  large  size. 

As  to  volume,  supremacy  appears  to  lie 
between  the  Kauri  and  the  California 
redwood. 

Eucalyptus,   Redwood,   and   Fir   Are   Tallest 

The  tallest  eucalyptus  of  authentic 
measurement  (346  feet)  was  a  "  mountain 
ash"  {E.  regnan-s)  in  Colac,  Victoria. 
There  is  no  living  tree  that  high  so  far  ass 
known.  This  one  was  felled  many  years 
ago.  Present  tall  eucalypts  measure  300 
to  310  feet  in  height.  Undoubtedly  there 
were  taller  trees  in  the  past,  but  no  au- 
thentic record  is  now  available. 

The  tallest  known  redwood  is  one  still 
standing  in  Bull  Creek  Flat,  which  fairly 
reliable  measurement  places  between  359 
and  368  feet.  Taller  ones  may  have  ex- 
isted, but  there  is  no  record.  Contrary 
to  common  opinion,  the  Douglas  fir 
seems  to  hold  supremacy  over  the  red- 
wood. A  felled  Douglas  fir  which  meas- 
ured 380  feet  by  a  steel  tape  was  re- 
ported in  1900.  A  Douglas  fir,  felled 
near  Vancouver,  British  Columbia,  15  or 
20  years  ago,  is  alleged  to  have  been  417 
feet  high  with  a  stump  diameter  of  25 
feet.  The  diameter  is  substantiated  by 
a  photograph,  but  the  height  figure  has 
not  been  positively  established.  If  cor- 
rect, it  was  by  far  the  tallest  tree  on 
record. 

Stump  Diameters  Reach  Large  Proportions 

Living  redwoods  run  up  to  30  feet  in 
diameter  at  the  ground,  but  this  is  ex- 
ceptional and  they  have  a  great  root 
swelling  which  renders  measurements 
misleading.  Some  dead  trees  appear  to 
have  been  larger.  In  the  Calaveras 
Grove  a  tree  felled  in  1853  measured  25 
feet  diameter  inside  the  bark  6  feet  above 
the  ground.  Forty-nine  people  danced 
on  the  stump.  It  was  but  302  feet  high. 
Another  fallen  tree  in  this  grove,  called 


"  Father  of  the  Forest,"  had  a  circum- 
ference at  the  base  of  110  feet  and  is 
estimated  to  have  been  400  feet  high 
(no  measurement). 

The  great  cypress  at  St.  Maria  del 
Tule,  Mexico,  has  a  diameter  at  the 
ground  of  40  feet;  at  5  feet  above  the 
ground  it  is  35  feet.  Its  height  is  about 
150  feet.  The  largest  living  Kauri  tree 
in  New  Zealand  measures  24  feet  in 
diameter.  Several  are  22  feet.  There  is 
no  root  swelling  in  these  trees  and  the 
trunks  are  very  round,  so  the  diameter 
measurement  is  more  significant  than  in 
swelled  and  buttressed  trunks.  The 
great  Jaquitiba  trees  in  Brazil  measure 
up  to  23  feet  in  diameter  and  150  feet 
in  height. 

A  New  Zealand  newspaper  cutting 
states  that  there  is  a  chestnut  tree  in 
Sicily  60  feet  across,  making  it  the  larg- 
est tree  known,  that  the  Mexican  cypress 
and  Oriental  plane  reached  40  feet,  and 
that  these  put  the  Baobab  and  California 
big  trees  in  the  background.  This  cut- 
ting evidently  refers  to  the  "  Tree  of  100 
Horses "  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Etna, 
which  was  reputed  to  be  the  largest 
tree  in  the  world.  I  have  no  confirma- 
tion of  the  figures.  The  Dragon  Tree 
of  Orotavia  {Dracaeiva  drago),  well 
known  in  the  fifteenth  century,  was  a 
palmlike  tree  of  the  lily  family,  similar 
to  our  southwestern  yuccas,  but  of  im- 
mense size.  Von  Humbolt  (1799)  stated 
that  it  was  12  feet  diameter  10  above 
ground  and  over  16  feet  several  feet 
above  roots.  The  height  was  only  69 
feet.  It  was  destroyed  in  a  storm  in 
1868. 

The  African  Baobabs  {Adansonia)  run 
up  to  34  feet  in  diameter,  but  are  rela- 
tively very  short.  The  banyan  (Ficus 
religiosa  or  Ficus  in&ica)  has  many 
trunks  and  therefore  spreads  over  an 
immense  area  like  a  forest.  One  tree  on 
the  Nurbudda  River,  Western  India, 
measures  2,000  feet  in  circumference  of 
its  manifold  trunks,  of  which  there  are 
350  large  and  300  small  ones.  A  famous 
banyan  in  the  Calcutta  botanical  gard- 
ens lias  a  main  trunk  50  feet  in  circum- 
ference and  200  manifold  trunks. 

Volume  Is  Hard  to  Estimate 

It  is  difBuclt  to  say  what  trees  have 
the  largest  volume,  as  volume  is  meas- 
ured in  so  many  ways.  The  Kauri  of 
New  Zealand  is  among  the  largest,  how- 
ever. One  tree  at  Tutamoc  Forest,  22 
feet  diameter  and  100  feet  to  the  first 
branch,  is  said  to  scale  220,000  board 
feet.  These  trees  have  a  barrel-shaped 
trunk  and  a  top  like  a  feather  duster, 
so  that  there  is  practically  no  taper.  An- 
other one  at  Waihow,  Hokiango,  is  said 
to  be  66  feet  in  circumference,  with  a 
clear  bole  of  75  feet,  and  to  scale  195,000 
board  feet. 

Recently  a  redwood  tree  was  found  in 
Big  Lagoon,  Humboldt  County,  Calif., 
which  scaled,  by  careful  measurement, 
361,366  feet  of  merchantable  lumber 
(Spaulding  scale),  enough  to  build  22 
average  houses.     So  far  as  known  this  is 
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the  largest  lumber  tree  in  the  world. 
However,  it  is  only  20  feet  in  diameter,  5 
feet  above  ground,  and  308  feet  high. 
The  Australian  eucalypts,  although  they 
have  very  great  clear  length,  are  slim, 
seldom  exceeding  8  or  possibly  12  feet 
in  diameter. 

Reliable  information  on  the  dimen- 
sions of  large  trees  is  far  from  complete. 
The  Forest  Products  Laboratory,  Madi- 
son, "Wis.,  would  appreciate  receiving  in- 
formation of  this  kind  from  anyone  who 
may  know  of  any  additional  trees  of  ex- 
ceptional size. — Haury  D.  Ttkmann, 
Forest  Products  Laboratory. 


Housekeepers  Save  Their  Time 
By  Planning  Work  In  the  Home 


One  hundred  and  twenty-three  home 
makers  belonging  to  14  groups  in  Merced 
County,  Calif.,  decided  to  devote  three 
months  to  a  study  of  the  use  of  their 
own  time  and  energy  in  doing  their 
household  tasks.  The  leaders  of  these 
groups  were  trained  by  the  assistant 
home  demonstration  leader.  She  pointed 
out  that  four  elements  enter  into  effi- 
cient methods  of  housework — good  use 
of  time,  of  energy,  of  thought,  and  of 
money.  In  other  words,  efficiency  in 
housework  consists  of  having  a  plan  of 
work,  applying  one's  energy  with  a  mini- 
mum expenditure  of  effort  or  motions, 
speeding  up  routine  tasks  that  are  con- 
stantly repeated,  and  spending  money 
enough  to  get  labor-saving  equipment. 

The  assistant  State  leader  also  sug- 
gested that  the  women  check  the  dis- 
tances they  walked  and  the  time  they 
consumed  in  doing  different  tasks  by  the 
use  of  a  pedometer,  and  that  they  record 
the  movements  and  routes  involved  in 
each  case.  A  report  received  by  the  de- 
partment gives  the  average  length  of 
time  spent  by  the  whole  group  on  the 
various  tasks  as  follows:  Dishwashing, 
20  minutes ;  making  the  bed,  3  minutes ; 
cleaning  living  room  and  dining  room, 
26  minutes;  straightening  the  bedrooms, 
20  minutes;  family  washing  for  five,  2 
hours  and  45  minutes  ;  family  ironing  for 
five.  3  hours :  baby's  bath.  16  minutes. 

These  results  furnished  the  basis  for 
detailed  discussions  of  the  prevailing 
methods  of  doing  specific  tasks  and  short 
cuts  that  might  be  adopted.  The  women 
were  interested  in  comparing  their  time 
schedules  and  the  mileage  shown  by  the 
pedometer.  The  study  resulted  in  a 
much  clearer  understanding  of  the  dis- 
tinction between  mere  housekeeping  and 
real  home  making,  and  in  an  apprecia- 
tion of  the  value  of  a  plan  of  work. 


Plant  quarantine  and  control  inspec- 
tors in  the  Boston  wholesale  market  oc- 
casionally come  in  contact  with  tarantu- 
las, which  are  brought  into  the  wholesale 
fruit  and  vegetable  establishments  with 
bunches  of  green  bananas  from  the  trop- 
ics. These  specimens  are  sent  to  Nathan 
Banks,  curator,  department  of  entomol- 
ogy, Harvard  Museum  of  Comparative 
Zoology.  Recently  a  specimen  which 
proved  to  be  a  rather  uncommon  species 
from  Honduras  was  taken  alive  and  de- 
livered to  Doctor  Banks, 


NEW  FOREST-PRODUCTS  CHIEF 

Dr.  John  Elton  Lodewick.  who  holds 
the  B.  S.,  M.  S.,  and  doctor's  degrees 
from  the  New  York  State  College  of 
Forestry  and  who  has  been  a  teacher  of 
wood  technology  and  a  research  worker 
at  this  institution  and  at  the  University 
of  Maine  and  Virginia  Polytechnic  In- 
stitute, has  been  appointed  chief  of  the 
forest-products  section  of  the  Pacific 
Northwest  Forest  Experiment  Station. 
the  Forest  Service  announces.  He  suc- 
ceeds W.  H.  Gibbons,  who  was  chief  of 
forest-products  work  at  this  station  for 
many  years  and  who  recently  has  been 
transferred  to  the  Washington,  D.  C, 
office  of  the  Forest  Service. 


Eighteen  weather  observation  stations 
are  maintained  by  the  Weather  Bureau 
and  the  Department  of  Commerce  along 
the  New  York  and  Chicago  commercial 
air  line  for  the  safety  of  planes  and 
travelers.  How  information  on  the  local 
conditions  at  the  stations  is  obtained  and 
forwarded  to  central  stations  and  then 
to  air  fields  and  pilots,  some  of  whom  are 
in  the  air,  is  illustrated  by  models, 
diagrams,  and  mechanical  action  in  one 
of  the  department's  exhibit  units  made 
and  displayed  at  fairs  by  the  Office  of 
Exhibits  of  the  Extension  Service. 


The  yearly  loss  from  the  corn  earworm 
is  placed  by  the  Bureau  of  Entomology 
at  $40,000,000.  Every  corn  grower,  with 
little  extra  cost  or  effort,  the  bureau  says, 
can  reduce  his  loss  from  earworm  rav- 
ages by  at  least  one-half  if  he  will  select 
a  variety  of  corn  well  suited  to  local 
conditions,  but  having  a  long,  tight  husk, 
and  will  plant  this  variety  as  early  as 
possible  for  good  germination  and 
growth.  Early  planting  ensures  silking 
of  the  ears  before  the  earworm  becomes 
abundant. 


All  kinds  of  poultry  are  susceptible  to 
diseases  and  parasites,  most  of  which 
cause  serious  loss  to  flock  owners  who 
ignore  the  danger.  Among  precautionary 
measures  are  the  immediate  separation 
of  sick  birds  from  healthy  flocks,  fre- 
quent removal  of  droppings,  sanitation  of 
feed  and  water  utensils,  and  the  use  of 
clean  soil  in  runways  for  both  young  and 
old  birds.  Good  disinfectants  destroy 
the  germs  of  contagious  diseases,  para- 
sites, such  as  mites,  and  in  some  cases 
the  eggs  of  parasitic  worms. 


Chestnut  blight  has  killed  millions  of 
acres  of  chestnuts  in  New  England  and 
the  Middle  Atlantic  States  since  it  first 
appeared  in  this  country  in  1904,  and 
the  disease  is  now  spreading  rapidly  to 
nearly  all  parts  of  the  range  of  the  na- 
tive chestnut.  The  remaining  stands  of 
native  chestnut  in  the  southern  Appa- 
lachians face  certain  destruction.  For- 
est pathologists  are  searching  for  native 
and  foreign  chestnuts  resistant  to  blight 
disease  with  the  hope  of  finding  a  tree 
suitable  for  replacing  the  rapiclfy  disap- 
pearing stands.  Seedlings  of  "  Asiatic 
chestnuts  which,  though  not  immune. 
show  considerable  natural  resistance,  are 
being  tested. 


Corn  Breeding  Proves  Costly 

For  the  Individual  Grower 


Corn  breeding  by  the  newer  and  highly 
intensive  "  selfed-line  "  method  is  not  fea- 
sible for  the  ordinary  individual  grower, 
because  of  the  time,  labor,  and  expense 
involved,  declares  G.  H.  Stringfield.  agent 
of  the  department  at  the  Ohio  Agricul- 
tural Experiment  Station.  Although 
many  young  farmers  may  contemplate 
corn  breeding  by  the  "  selfed-line " 
method,  it  seems  more  practical  for  most 
of  them  to  depend  upon  the  results  of 
the  experiment  stations,  he  says. 

He  points  out  that  if  a  man's  interest 
is  strong  enough  and  if  he  is  of  a  pains- 
taking, observing  nature  and  naturally 
interested  and  willing  to  make  a  study 
of  the  job,  he  has  much  in  his  favor  as 
a  corn  breeder.  However,  if  he  is  in- 
terested chiefly  in  profit  and  quick  re- 
turns, he  may  lack  the  patience  necessary 
for   successful   corn   breeding. 

There  are  four  angles  the  prospective 
corn  breeder  should  consider.  First  is 
the  investment  in  land  and  labor.  In 
the  "  selfed-line "  method  each  plant  is 
pollinated  with  its  own  pollen,  and  after 
highly  inbred  (perhaps  for  10  genera- 
tions) uniform  strains  are  thus  pro- 
duced. These  strains  are  crossed  to  get 
commercially  valuable  hybrids.  It  is 
necessary  to  test  several  hundred  selfed 
lines  to  get  a  few  that  are  worth  con- 
tinuing. 

Another  consideration  is  time.  At 
least  10  years  are  necessary  to  get  good, 
reasonably  tested  hybrid  strains. 

There  is  also  some  question  as  to  the 
profit  in  corn  breeding.  No  variety  can 
be  patented,  and  the  best  are  usually 
made  available  by  the  experiment  sta- 
tions. By  using  these  the  individual 
avoids  the  investment  and  uncertainty 
of  private  corn  breeding. 

Finally,  the  corn  breeder  must  be  in- 
dividually suited  to  the  task.  He  must 
have  patience  and  a  natural  interest  in 
the  work. 


Although  vesicular  stomatitis,  a  dis- 
ease of  horses,  mules,  and  cattle,  is  of 
rare  occurrence  in  the  United  States, 
there  have  been  three  outbreaks  in  recent 
years — in  the  East  and  Middle  West  in 
1925  and  in  the  South  in  1929.  The  simi- 
larity of  the  early  symptoms  of  the  mal- 
ady to  those  of  the  dreaded  foot-and- 
mouth  disease  has  given  livestock  owners 
and  veterinarians  cause  for  alarm. 
Whenever  there  is  any  doubt  as  to  the 
proper  diagnosis,  livestock  owners  should 
segregate  sick  animals  and  notify  State 
or  Government  officials. 


Farmers  who  own  timberland  usually 
get  better  prices  for  their  timber  by  sell- 
ing it  as  sawlogs  rather  than  as  stand- 
ing timber,  according  to  H.  B.  Steer,  of 
the  Forest  Service.  They  also  get  better 
prices  by  selling  one  species  at  a  time 
than  by  selling  all  the  trees  of  various 
species  for  a  lump  sum,  he  finds.  Para- 
doxically, fairly  good  second  growth  fre- 
quently sells  for  more  than  the  best  vir- 
gin timber,  because  it  is  more  accessible. 
Generally  speaking,  the  price  for  stand- 
ing timber  increases  in  proportion  to  its 
nearness  to  wood-using  centers. 
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FOREST  GRAZING  FEES 
WILL  NOT  EE  REDUCED 


Secretary    Decides    After    Investigation 

That    Public    Interest    Requires 

That  They  Be  Maintained 

Certain  interests  recently  made  a  de- 
mand upon  the  department  for  a  reduc- 
tion of  30  per  cent,  in  the  fees  charged 
for  grazing  on  the  national  forests.  Sec- 
retary Hyde  made  a  thorough  investiga- 
tion of  the  matter,  as  a  part  of  which 
were  telegrams  sent  by  him  to  81  gover- 
nors, Senators,  and  Representatives  in 
the  public-lands  States  explaining  the  sit- 
uation, and  giving  the  department's  rea- 
sons why  it  had  disapproved  any  reduc- 
tion or  remission  of  fees,  and  asking  for 
opinions  on  the  subject,  and  on  Septem- 
ber 19  he  issued  the  following  statement 
in  which  he  indicated  that  the  decision 
previously  reached  should  be  adhered  to. 
He  said : 

"  These  fees  for  all  national  forests 
average  14.5  cents  per  month  per  head  of 
cattle  and  4.4  cents  per  month  per  sheep. 
They  are  substantially  below  and  fre- 
quently less  than  half  of  the  amounts 
paid  in  rentals,  taxes,  and  interest  for 
similar  pasturage  on  private  land.  Since 
the  average  cattle  season  is  six  months 
and  the  average  sheep  season  three  and 
one-half  months,  a  reduction  of  one- 
third  would  save  permittees  about  5 
cents  per  sheep  and  29  cents  per  head 
of  cattle.  This  is  believed  to  be  an  in- 
significant item  in  production  costs. 
Furthermore,  only  25  per  cent  of  the 
livestock  producers  in  the  Western  States 
would  be  benefited  by  the  proposed  re- 
duction. 

"(1)  These  fees  constitute  only  a 
small  part  of  the  production  costs  of 
livestock;  (2)  holders  of  forest  permits 
now  enjoy  many  advantages  over  other 
livestock  producers  and  reductions  would 
give  still  greater  advantages;  (3)  sub- 
stantial premiums  are  now  paid  for  live- 
stock grazing  permits  and  the  many  un- 
successful applicants  for  grazing  permits 
would  gladly  pay  present  fees  or  even 
higher  ones;  (4)  payments  of  income 
from  forests  to  counties  for  schools  and 
roads  out  of  forest  income,  already  re- 
duced by  cessation  of  timber  sales,  would 
be  further  curtailed,  resulting  in  serious 
shortages  in  school  funds  in  some  in- 
stances; the  effects  on  county  finances 
and  the  school  systems  in  many  in- 
stances might  be  serious;  and  (5)  the 
reduced  ability  of  the  national  forests  to 
meet  administrative  expenses  would 
(Continued  on  page  290) 
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ARRESTED  FOR  ENTERING  FIRE  AREA 

Because  they  had  no  permit  to  enter 
a  dangerous  fire  area,  United  States 
Commissioner  Walter  Boberg,  St.  Maries, 
Idaho,  recently  placed  W.  C.  Lewis,  said 
to  be  president  of  the  M.  P.  Cook  Co., 
Chicago,  111.,  and  .George  H.  Green,  re- 
ported to  be  with  the  National  Waste 
Co.,  Chicago,  HI.,  under  $1,000  bail  each 
pending  appearance  in  the  United  States 
District  Court  at  Coeur  d'Alene,  Idaho, 
according  to  report  from  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice office  at  Missoula.  Robert  Stauffer, 
dude  rancher  of  Avery,  Idaho,  appre- 
hended at  the  same  time,  was  released 
under  $500  bond,  it  was  stated.  The 
charge  in  each  case  is  violation  of  regu- 
lations of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  proclamation  issued  by  the  regional 
forester,  by  the  act  of  entering  the  St. 
Joe  National  Forest  without  permit  dur- 
ing a  period  of  extreme  fire  danger. 


JARDINE  TAKES  OFFICE 
AS  CHIEF  SEPTEMBER  16 


Former  Director  of  Oregon  Station  As- 
sumes Duties  as  Head  of  Office 
of  Experiment  Stations 

James  T.  Jardine,  formerly  director 
of  the  Oregon  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station,  entered  upon  his  duties  as  chief 
of  the  Office  of  Experiment  Stations  at 
the  department  in  Washington,  D.  C,  on 
September  16.  His  appointment  fills  the 
vacancy  which  has  existed  since  the 
death  of  Dr.  E.  W.  Allen  on  November 
11,  1929.  During  the  interim  the  ad- 
ministrative direction  of  the  office  has 
been  in  charge  of  Dr.  Walter  H.  Evans, 
chief  of  the  division  of  insular  stations, 
as  acting  chief  of  the  office. 

Mr.  Jardine  assumes  the  duties  of  this 
position  with  the  advantage  of  previous 
experience  in  departmental  work  and  11 
years'  service  as  director  of  the  Oregon 
Experiment  Station.  He  has  been  prom- 
inent in  the  work  of  the  Association  of 
Land-Grant  Colleges  and  Universities, 
serving  as  chairman  of  its  committee  on 
experiment-station  organization  and  pol- 
icy since  1927,  and  actively  partici- 
pated in  the  preparation  of  the  report 
on  agricultural  research  in  the  land- 
grant  college  survey  recently  issued  by 
the  United  States  Office  of  Education. 

An  account  of  Mr.  Jardine's  training, 
experience,  and  activities  appeared  in 
The  Official  Recobd  of  July  18,  1931. 


FARM  FIRE  LOSS  TENTH 
OF  THE  NATION'S  TOTAL 


Secretary,  Urging  Rural  People  to  Pre- 
vent  Fires,  Says   Every   Fire  Pre- 
vented Is  That  Much  Gained 

Secretary  Hyde  makes  a  plea  to  farm- 
ers and  rural-community  residents  of  the 
United  States  to  reduce  the  huge  annual 
fire  loss  on  farms,  estimated  at  $100,000,- 
000  in  property  and  3,500  lives,  in  a 
statement  to  the  press  in  connection 
with  National  Fire  Prevention  Week, 
which  begins  October  4. 

The  Secretary  said  that  every  fire 
prevented  represents  that  much  gain 
for  a  community.  The  reduction  in  the  av- 
erage farm-fire  loss  is  equal  to  that  much 
increase  in  the  agricultural  income. 
Farm-fire  property  losses  are  about 
one-fifth  of  those  for  the  Nation,  and  the 
loss  of  life  from  fires  on  farms  is  about 
one-third  of  the  national  total  of  deaths 
due  to  fires.  A  majority  of  the  farm 
fires  are  preventable,  Secretary  Hyde 
declared.  He  mentioned  as  the  princi- 
pal causes  of  farm  fires — defective  chim- 
neys and  flues,  sparks  on  combustible 
roofs,  lightning,  careless  use  of  matches 
and  smoking,  spontaneous  ignition  of 
agricultural  products,  careless  handling 
and  storage  of  gasoline  and  kerosene,  de- 
fective wiring,  and  improper  use  of  elec- 
trical appliances. 

Local  organization,  backed  up  by  indi- 
vidual effort,  is  one  of  the  most  effective 
means  of  reducing  farm  and  rural-com- 
munity fires,  the  Secretary  said.  He 
asked  communities  to  organize  for  fire 
protection  wherever  feasible,  and  urged 
farm  clubs,  schools,  and  other  civic  or- 
ganizations to  call  attention  during  Na- 
tional Fire  Prevention  Week  to  the  dan- 
ger and  needlessness  of  fires  and  to  fol- 
low up  with  collective  organization  for 
their  control. 

The  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture,  as  well  as  the  Farm  Fire 
Protection  Committee  of  the  National 
Fire  Protection  Association,  in  which  de- 
partment specialists  are  leaders,  are  al- 
ways ready  to  give  assistance  and  ad- 
vice to  individuals  and  groups  interested 
in  farm-fire  prevention. 

The  following  statement  by  Secretary 
Hyde  was  broadcast  from  Chicago  over 
the  NBC  National  Farm  and  Home  Hour 
chain  on  September  4,  inaugurating  the 
farm  fire-prevention  radio  program : 

"  The  Department  of  Agriculture  is  very 
glad  to  give  its  most  hearty  support  to  any 
movement  to  reduce  the  extensive  losses  of 
life  and  property  resulting  from  fires  on  farms 

(Continued  on  page  293) 
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Secretary  Orders  Award  Under 
Perishable  Farm  Products  Act 


The  Secretary  recently  issued  an  order 
under  trie  perishable  agricultural  com- 
modities act  in  the  case  of  W.  K.  Mor- 
gan &  Co.,  Seaford,  Del.,  against  the  Al- 
toona  Produce  Co.,  Altoona,  Pa.,  in 
which  the  complainant  has  been  cited  to 
be  entitled  to  an  award  of  damages 
against  the  respondent  in  the  total  sum 
of  $1,143.34. 

The  complainant  sold  the  respondent, 
on  August  8.  1930,  a  carload  of  tomatoes 
at  the  agreed  price  of  $806.30,  and  on 
August  12.  1930,  a  carload  of  cucumbers 
at  the  agreed  price  of  $337.04.  The  cars 
were  shipped  from  Westover,  Md.,  to  Al- 
toona, Pa.,  and  were  accepted  by  the  re- 
spondent, but  the  purchase  price  thereof 
was  not  paid. 

The  respondent  claimed  that  the  con- 
dition and  quality  of  the  commodities 
purchased  did  not  comply  with  the  sale 
specifications.  The  respondent,  how- 
ever, did  not  file  a  formal  answer  in  the 
case  and  the  claim  was  based  upon  the 
testimony  of  the  witnesses  at  the  hear- 
ing. In  regard  to  the  tomatoes  the  re- 
spondent claimed  they  were  green  when 
purchased  and  that  be  expected  them  to 
ripen  upon  arrival  at  destination,  but 
that  30  per  cent  of  them  failed  to  ripen 
and  decay  developed  while  they  were 
still  green.  The  record  does  not  show 
that  the  seller  warranted,  either  ex- 
pressly or  impliedly,  as  to  what  per- 
centage of  the  green  tomatoes  would 
ripen  upon  arrival  at  destination.  In 
regard  to  the  cucumbers  the  respondent 
testified  that  many  of  them  were  yellow 
upon  arrival  and  that  they  were  irregu- 
lar in  size.  The  complainant  contended 
that  he  had  called  the  respondent's  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  it  was  late  in 
the  season  for  the  shipment  of  cucum- 
bers and  that  he  had  also  informed  the 
respondent  that  the  cucumbers  were  ir- 
regular in  size.  It  was  further  con- 
tended by  the  complainant  that  the  cu- 
cumbers were  sold  "  'as  is '  with  no 
comebacks  and  no  allowances." 

The  parties  did  not  clearly  specify  in 
writing  what  kind  of  tomatoes  and 
cucumbers  were  to  be  furnished,  and 
from  consideration  of  the  record  as  a 
whole  the  Secretary  expressed  the  con- 
viction that  the  respondent  failed  to  es- 
tablish breach  of  sale  contract  specifica- 
tions on  the  part  of  complainant  and  that 
therefore  a  finding  in  the  respondent's 
favor  in  support  of  its  affirmative  de- 
fense was  not  warranted  by  the  record. 
The  Secretary  therefore  concluded  that 
the  respondent  failed,  refused,  and  neg- 
lected truly  and  correctly  to  account  to 
the  complainant  covering  the  purchase 
price  of  the  tomatoes  and  cucumbers  in 
question,  thereby  violating  section  2  of 
the  act,  and  ordered  that  the  complain- 
ant was  entitled  to  an  award  of  dam- 
ages against  the  respondent  in  the  sum 
of  $1,143.34.  and  that  the  facts  constitut- 
ing the  respondent's  failure  to  truly  and 
correctly  account  should  be  published  by 
the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics 
as  provided  by  law. 


The  telephone  branch  number  of  The 
Official  Record  has  been  changed  from 
242  to  74. 


WILD-FOWL  SEASON  CHANGED 

Secretary  Hyde  announced  September 
12  that  under  an  amendment  to  the  Mi- 
gratory Bird  Treaty  Act  Regulations  ap- 
proved September  12  by  the  President, 
the  seasons  for  hunting  wild  ducks,  geese, 
brant,  and  coot  have  been  changed  in 
14  States.  This  is  in  accordance  with 
a  recent  statement  by  the  Secretary  that 
further  minor  amendments  to  the  Fed- 
eral regulations  would  be  necessary.  The 
season  nowhere  exceeds  one  month,  how- 
ever. Under  the  new  changes  the  season 
in  Massachusetts,  Connecticut.  Rhode 
Island,  and  Illinois  will  be  the  month  of 
November ;  in  Ohio  and  Indiana  it  will 
be  from  October  16  to  November  15 ;  in 
Iowa.  Missouri,  Nebraska,  Kansas,  and 
Oklahoma  from  October  20  to  November 
19 ;  and  in  Nevada,  Oregon,  and  Wash- 
ington the  season  will  commence  No- 
vember 16  and  close  December  15.  All 
dates  are  inclusive. 


Secretary  Authorizes  an  Advance 
to  Help  Cotton  Farmer  Hold  Crop 


Secretary  Hyde  has  authorized  ware- 
house companies  in  the  South  to  advance 
to  cotton  farmers  having  Federal 
drought-relief  loans  $5  a  bale  to  cover 
the  cost  of  picking  the  crop  if  they  wish 
to  hold  the  cotton  for  later  sale.  Under 
this  action  the  warehouses  may  deduct 
the  amount  of  the  advance  from  the  sale 
price  of  the  cotton  when  it  is  sold,  and 
also  interest  on  the  advance,  as  much 
as  necessary  of  the  remainder  to  go  to 
the  Government  in  repayment  of  the 
loan. 

The  Secretary's  decision  affects  cot- 
ton which  is  to  be  stored  for  later  sale. 
He  previously  authorized  a  $5  advance 
a  bale  to  cover  picking  costs  of  cotton 
marketed  at  once.  The  new  regulation 
gives  the  same  privilege  to  the  farmer 
who  does  not  wish  to  sell  at  the  present 
market  prices. 

Replying  to  a  query  from  a  Georgia 
warehouse  regarding  the  interest  on  the 
advance,  G.  L.  Hoffman,  in  charge  of 
the  Farmers'  Seed  Loan  Office,  said, 
"  Secretary  Hyde  decided  that  if  ware- 
houses will  make  the  advance  of  $5  a 
bale  to  defray  harvesting  expenses  the 
interest  on  this  amount  may  be  deducted 
when  such  cotton  is  finallv  sold." 


Experimental  work  done  recently  by 
D.  F.  Fisher  and  E.  L.  Reeves,  horticul- 
turists of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry, 
indicates  that  the  best  way  to  prevent 
injurs'  to  apples  by  chemical  solvents 
used  to  remove  spray  residue  is  to  use 
plenty  of  clean  rinsing  water.  Where 
the  supply  of  water  is  scarce  the  addi- 
tion of  a  small  quantity  of  lime  to  the 
rinse  water  has  been  helpful.  The  in- 
vestigators found  that  scald  on  the  blos- 
som end  of  apples  is  caused  by  the  pres- 
ence of  soluble  arsenic  on  the  fruit 
rather  than  from  acids  or  alkalies  in 
the  solvents  used  to  remove  the  arsenic. 
It  is  the  general  conclusion  of  all  those 
familiar  with  the  spray-residue  problem, 
that  if  washing  is  done  with  the  right 
equipment  and  under  sanitary  conditions 
neither  the  market  value  nor  the  keep- 
ing qualities  of  apples  will  be  impaired, 
they  say. 


Spraying  Orange  Trees  with  Lead 
Arsenate  Alters  Nature  of  Fruit 


Oranges  produced  by  trees  sprayed 
with  lead  arsenate  not  only  differ  in 
chemical  composition  from  normal  or- 
anges but  they  also  have  a  considerably 
lower  vitamin  C  content  than  oranges 
from  trees  not  sprayed  with  this  chemi- 
cal, said  Dr.  E.  M.  Nelson  and  H.  H. 
Mottern  of  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  and 
Soils  at  the  recent  annual  meeting  of  the 
American  Public  Health  Association  in 
Montreal.  Doctor  Nelson's  statement 
followed  completion  of  a  series  of  ex- 
periments in  the  bureau  which  have 
demonstrated  that  besides  causing  a  con- 
siderable loss  of  the  vitamin  C.  spray- 
ing orange  trees  with  lead  arsenate  re- 
duces the  acidity  of  the  juice  and  de- 
creases the  sucrose  with  a  corresponding 
increase  in  invert  sugar.  The  principal 
orange-producing  States  have  laws  pro- 
hibiting the  use  of  arsenical  sprays  on 
this  crop.  The  spraying  of  oranges  with 
lead  arsenate  involves  no  danger  from 
arsenic  poison,  according  to  the  findings 
of  the  bureau. 

Another  fact  brought  out  by  the  re- 
cent investigation  of  the  department's 
chemists  which  Doctor  Nelson  announced 
at  the  meeting,  is  that  the  processing  of 
oranges  by  the  heat  method  used  by 
the  Plant  Quarantine  and  Control  Ad- 
ministration to  destroy  larvae  of  the 
Mediterranean  fruit  fly  during  the  re- 
cent eradication  campaign  against  that 
pest  did  not  change  the  character  of  the 
sugars,  citric  acid,  or  vitamin  C  content 
of  the  fruit. 

FOREST  GRAZING  FEES 

WILL  NOT  BE  REDUCED 

(Continued  from   page  289) 
hamper  improvement  and  protection  of 
the  forests. 

"  Of  the  SI  persons  addressed  23 
failed  to  reply,  18  left  the  matter  to  the 
judgment  of  the  department.  13  were 
actively  opposed  to  any  reduction,  and 
27  favored  the  reduction.  After  full 
consideration  of  these  replies  and  the 
facts  and  circumstances  in  the  case,  I 
have  decided  that  the  interests  of  the 
public  will  be  served  best  by  making  no 
reduction  in  the  grazing  fees  on  the 
national  forests.  In  addition  to  the  rea- 
sons given  in  my  telegram  of  August  22 
to  prominent  citizens,  this  decision  is 
based  upon  the  following : 

"(1)  There  is  no  unanimity  of  views 
expressed  in  the  replies  to  my  wire.  A 
liberal  interpretation  of  the  replies  re- 
ceived, however,  indicates  a  plurality 
either  opposes  any  change  in  the  fees  or 
feels  that  the  matter  should  not  be  dis- 
turbed. (2)  About  60  per  cent  of  the 
permittees  have  paid  their  fees  in  full. 
Should  a  reduction  be  made  these  per- 
mittees would  be  entitled  to  a  refund. 
Under  the  circumstances  existing  the 
department  has  no  legal  authority  to 
make  such  refunds.'' 

The  Secretary  said  that  his  decision 
would  in  no  way  interfere  with  the  usual 
procedure  of  the  Forest  Service  in  mak- 
ing refunds  in  cases  where  the  range, 
because  of  drought  or  other  circum- 
stances beyond  the  control  of  the  per- 
mittees, has  failed  to  supply  feed  for 
livestock  for  the  season  stated  in  the 
permit. 
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FEDERAL  FARM  BOARD 


Walla  Walla  Plan  for  Wheat-Surplus  Control 

Board  Says  it  Can  Not  Justify  Any  Plan  Which  Would 
Involve  Producers  in  a  Speculative  Interest  in  the 
Market 

The  following  letter  was  made  public  Sep- 
tember  16  by   the  Board : 

September   16,    1931. 
Hon.  John  W.   Summers,  Chairman, 
Walla    Walla   Plan   for   Wheat 
Surplus     Control    Committee, 

Washington,  D.   C. 

Dear  Mr.  Summers  :  During  the  past  week 
the  Federal  Farm  Board  has  given  special 
consideration  to  your  proposal  known  as  the 
Walla  Walla  plan  for  wheat  surplus  control. 
In  the  extended  conferences  with  you  and 
your  associates  we  believe  that  all  phases  of 
this  subject  have  been  considered. 

This  plan  differs  from  similar  proposals, 
which  have  heretofore  come  before  the  board, 
in  that  it  proposes  that  farmers  themselves 
set  up  and  operate  the  machinery  for  put- 
ting the  plan  into  effect. 

The  plan  as  presented  by  you  contem- 
plates that  wheat  growers  throughout  the 
United  States  would  be  given  an  option,  ex- 
piring July  1,  1932,  by  The  Grain  Stabiliza- 
tion Corporation,  to  purchase  wheat,  and 
that  producers  should  be  induced  to  curtail 
their  acreage  of  wheat  plantings  for  the  1932 
harvest  in  an  amount  which,  with  normal 
yields,  would  equal  in  bushels  the  amount 
optioned    to    them. 

The  Federal  Farm  Board  can  not  approve 
this  plaji.  We  do  not  believe  it  is  likely  to 
work  to  the  advantage  of  the  wheat  pro- 
ducers of  the  country,  or  that  we  are  justi- 
fied, under  the  terms  of  the  agricultural 
marketing  act,  in  authorizing  the  Stabiliza- 
tion Corporation  to  make  the  contracts  sug- 
gested. 

In  the  course  of  discussion  various  modi- 
fications have  been  made,  and  your  final  pro- 
posal suggested  a  sale  to  the  producers  in 
the  order  of  applications  filed,  of  such  an 
amount  of  stabilization  wheat  as  might  be 
on  hand  July  1,   1932. 

Operation  under  either  of  the  proposals 
would  involve  the  release  into  domestic  mar- 
kets on  a  given  date  of  the  entire  quantity 
held,  whatever  that  might  be,  and  obviously 
such  an  action  would  be  wholly  inconsistent 
with  the  theory  of  stabilization.  It  is  the 
plan  of  the  Stabilization  Corporation  to  mar- 
ket the  wheat  which  it  holds  in  such  a  way 
as  to  impose  the  minimum  of  burden  upon 
domestic  and  world  prices,  and  we  believe 
this  can  best  be  accomplished  by  a  gradual 
liquidation  of  its  holdings.  This  process  has 
gone  forward  as  successfully  as  could  be  an- 
ticipated and  substantial  progress  is  being 
made  in  marketing  stabilization  stocks. 

Operation  of  the  plan  on  an  effective  scale 
would  require  the  Stabilization  Corporation 
to  buy  additional  wheat  in  the  open  market 
to  meet  the  requirements  under  the  proposed 
contracts — contracts  on  a  basis  that  if  the 
price  goes  up  enough  to  give  the  farmers  a 
profit  on  the  wheat  purchased,  they  gain,  and 
if  it  does  not  go  up  enough,  the  farmer  does 
not  profit  from  the  transaction  and  this  addi- 
tional wheat  is  left  on  the  Stabilization  Cor- 
poration's hands.  Neither  the  letter  nor  the 
spirit  of  the  agricultural  marketing  act  justi- 
fies the  board  in  approving  such  an  arrange- 
ment. 

Your  plan  assumes  that  the  purchases 
would  be  consummated  only  in  the  event  that 
the  prices  were  such  at  date  of  delivery  as 
to  show  a  profit  to  the  purchaser.  Thus  the 
vital  factor  in  the  plan  would  be  the  price 
on  July  1,  1932.  Since  that  price  is  wholly 
incapable  of  determination  in  advance,  the 
venture  would  to  that  extent  become  a  specu- 
lation on  the  part  of  every  producer  who 
signs  the  contract. 

The  agricultural  marketing  act  directs  the 
board  to  minimize  speculation.  The  board 
can  not  justify  any  plan  which  would  involve 
producers  in  a  speculative  interest  in  the 
market. 

Your  purpose  to  reduce  acreage  is  commend- 
able, but  figures  submitted  for  your  considera- 
tion seem  to  be  conclusive  that,  considering 
stocks  and  carryover,  material  price  increases 
above  the  price  which  would  otherwise  pre- 
vail could  be  obtained  only  by  an  acreage 
reduction  substantially  larger  than  that  which 
is  possible  under  your  proposals. 

The  board  has  given  extended  consideration 
to  your  plan  because  it  does  attempt  to  bring 
about  some  of  the  necessary  reductions  in 
production.     Readjustments  are  required,  how- 


ever, not  only  in  wheat  but  in  many  other 
products,  and  must  be  made  with  reference 
to  systems  of  farming  as  a  whole.  The  board 
will  continue  its  efforts  to  assist  in  bringing 
about  these  readjustments. 

The  board  appreciates  very  much  the  in- 
terest shown  by  your  committee  in  this  mat- 
ter and  the  expenditure  of  time,  energy,  and 
money  made  by  it  in  an  effort  to  assist  in 
the  solution  of  this  difficult  problem.  We 
solicit  your  continued  interest  and  coopera- 
tion in  administering  the  agricultural  mar- 
keting act. 

Sincerely  yours, 

C.  B.  Denman, 
Acting  Chairman,  Federal  Farm  Board. 


Germany  Buys  7,500,000  Bushels  of  Wheat 

The  Grain  Stabilization  Corporation  an- 
nounced September  11  that  with  the  approval 
of  the  board  it  had  sold  7,500,000  bushels  of 
wheat  to  the  Deutsche  Getreide  Handelscesell- 
schaft  of  Berlin.  The  wheat  is  No.  2  Amber 
Durum,  No.  1  Dark  Hard  Winter,  or  No.  1 
Hard  Winter  of  the  1930  crop.  The  price  of 
all  the  wheat  is  in  accordance  with  current 
market  quotations  of  September  10,  protein 
content,  variety,  and  location  considered.  Ob- 
ligations of  the  purchaser  bearing  4%  per 
cent,  maturing  December  31,  1934,  payable  at 
New  York,  guaranteed  by  Germany,  are  to  be 
taken  in  payment.  Delivery  is  to  be  made  at 
the  average  rate  of  833,333  bushels  per  month, 
with  provisions  for  increase  of  the  monthly 
quota  if  desired  and  for  storage  charges  after 
November  15,  1931.  Shipments  are  to  be 
made  from  Atlantic  or  Gulf  ports  with  pref- 
erence to  ships  sailing  under  the  United  States 
flag  for  50  per  cent  of  the  tonnage.  This  sale, 
with  those  previously  negotiated  with  the 
Chinese  and  Brazilian  Governments,  brings 
the  total  of  wheat  contracted  for  export  by  the 
Grain  Stabilization  Corporation  since  July  1, 
1931,  to  47,500,000  bushels.  The  three  sales 
represent  an  enlarged  use  of  United  States 
wheat  by  these  countries  which  have  hereto- 
fore imported  from  this  country  relatively 
small  quantities  of  either  wheat  or  flour,  and 
it  is  hoped  that  they  will  result  in  a  perma- 
nently enlarged  foreign  market  for  our  prod- 
ucts. The  agreement  was  entered  into  as  of 
September  5,  signed  by  the  Grain  Stabiliza- 
tion Corporation  September  7  and  by  the 
Deutsche  Getreide  Handelsgesellschaft  Sep- 
tember 11,  and  made  effective  by  approval  of 
the  board   September   11. 


TWO   MEN   DIE   IN   FOREST   FIRES 

Death  of  two  men  and  injury  to  five 
others,  destruction  of  two  towns  and 
desolation  of  nearly  50  ranches,  losses 
totaling  almost  a  million  dollars,  300 
people  made  homeless,  and  arrest  of  11 
men  for  violation  of  fire  laws  and  regu- 
lations— these  were  some  of  the  effects 
of  forest  fires  which  burned  the  latter 
part  of  August  in  and  near  the  northern 
region  of  the  Forest  Service,  the  regional 
headquarters  at  Missoula,  Mont.,  re- 
ports to  the  service.  Of  the  355  fires 
which  started  in  the  period  320  were 
controlled  before  they  had  reached  10 
acres  in  size.  The  loss  of  the  two  lives 
mentioned,  and  such  heavy  damage  as 
the  destruction  of  the  town  of  Quartz- 
burg,  Idaho,  are  chargeable  to  fires  out- 
side the  national  forests.  Sixty-five 
fires  were  man-caused  and  320  were  set 
by  lightning.  Of  the  11  people  arrested 
1  was  a  firefighter  who  spread  fire  to 
get  more  work,  4  were  men  caught  smok- 
ing in  an  area  where  smoking  was  pro- 
hibited, 2  were  held  without  bail  for 
starting  forest  fires,  1  was  charged  with 
stealing  firefighters'  bedding,  and  3  were 
out  on  bail  for  entering  a  national  for- 
est without  permit  during  the  hazardous 
fire  season. 


New  uses  for  electricity  on  the  farm 
are  being  developed  constantly  as  more 
and  more  farms  are  served  by  electric 
service,  the  department  finds. 


WITH   THE  FIELD   ORGANIZATIONS 


NEW  ORLEANS,  LA. 

Forty  persons,  including  34  representatives 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  attended 
the  September  meeting  of  the  Lausda  Club, 
the  departmental  organization  of  field  em- 
ployees in  New  Orleans  and  vicinity,  held  in 
New  Orleans  on  September  12.  The  following 
units  of  the  department  were  represented : 
Grain  Supervision,  Food  and  Drug  Adminis- 
tration, Weather  Bureau,  Rice  Investigations, 
Extension  Service,  Market  News  Service, 
Fruit  and  Vegetable  Inspection,  Crop  Report- 
ing Service,  and  Forest  Service.  Visitors 
were  Maj.  John  Dixon,  Federal  area  coordina- 
tor ;  Henry  B.  Meyers,  of  the  Railway  Mail 
Service  and  also  president  of  the  Federal 
Business  Association  of  New  Orleans ;  John 
S.  South,  secretary  of  the  New  Orleans  Live- 
stock Exchange ;  and  Messrs.  Martin  and 
McCloskey,  representatives  of  The  New 
Orleans  Times-Picayune  and  The  New  Orleans 
Daily  States,  respectively.  W.  D.  Smith, 
president  of  the  club,  introduced  the  visitors 
to  the  club  members,  and  asked  Mr.  South 
to  address  the  club.  Mr.  South  talked  on 
"  The  Fresh  Meat  Supply  of  New  Orleans." 
Among  the  many  facts  of  interest  which  he 
brought  out  was  that  New  Orleans  consumes 
more  veal  than  other  meats,  that  the  con- 
sumption of  beef  and  veal  in  the  city  was  69 
pounds  per  capita  per  annum,  that  there  is  a 
shortage  of  good  cattle  in  the  meat  supply, 
and  that  retail  prices  of  meat  have  not 
declined  proportionately  with  the  decline  in 
prices  of  cattle  on  the  hoof. 


EXTENSION  PERSONNEL  NEWS 

Arkansas. — Mrs.  D.  R.  Hamilton,  county 
home  demonstration  agent  in  Boone  County, 
has  resigned.  Wilma  Scott  has  been  trans- 
ferred from  assistant  home  demonstration 
agent  in  Union  County  to  county  home 
demonstration  agent  in  Boone  County. 
Mary  Banks  has  been  appointed  negro  home 
demonstration  agent  in  Mississippi  County  to 
succeed    Mary    McCain. 

Indiana. — A.  S.  Carter,  county  agricul- 
tural agent,  Posey  County,  has  resigned. 
O.  B.  Riggs,  formerly  county  agent  in  Ver- 
million County,  has  been  appointed  county 
agent  of  Posey  County  to  succeed  Mr.  Carter. 

North  Carolina. — Paul  A.  Seese  died  in 
a  hospital  at  Raleigh,  N.  C,  August  16,  of 
blood    poisoning. 

Ohio.- — Paul  Young,  county  agricultural 
agent  in  Trumbull  County,  has  been  ap- 
pointed dairy  marketing  specialist,  depart- 
ment of  rural  economics,  extension  service  of 
Ohio  State  University,  to  succeed  I.  S.  Hoddi- 
nott,  effective  September  1.  Roy  Moser,  ex- 
tension agent  in  Jefferson  County,  has  been 
appointed  specialist  in  farm  management  in 
the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  Extension 
Service,  effective  September  15 ;  and  Francis 
P.  Taylor,  for  seven  years  an  extension 
agent  in  Pike  County,  will  succeed  Mr. 
Moser  in  Jefferson  County.  L.  G.  Wright, 
former  extension  agent  in  Madison  County, 
resigned  August  1.  R.  W.  Fairall,  acting 
agent  in  Fayette  County  until  W.  W.  Mont- 
gomery, agent,  returned  from  leave,  resigned 
July  15 ;  Mr.  Fairall  will  teach  vocational 
agriculture  in  the  high  school  at  Millers- 
burg.  R.  C.  Proctor,  who  served  as  assist- 
ant agent  in  several  counties  for  a  total 
period  of  more  than  a  year,  resigned  July  1. 
Elizabeth  Graddy,  who  for  several  months 
has  been  doing  special  home-agent  work  in 
counties  in  southeastern  Ohio  which  were 
stricken  by  drouth  last  year,  resigned  Sep- 
tember 1. 


Local  farmers'  cooperative  organiza- 
tions in  Pennsylvania  had  assets  total- 
ing $1,109,945  at  the  end  of  the  last  fiscal 
year,  says  Frank  E.  Manning,  extension 
economist  of  Pennsylvania  State  College. 
Borrowed  capital  amounted  to  $511,740, 
reserves  for  handling  bad  debts  and  de- 
preciation totaled  $106,613,  and  the  aver- 
age equity  per  member  in  the  assets  of 
the  organizations  was  $58.52.  About 
17,000  farmers  patronized  the  coopera- 
tives in  the  course  of  the  year,  and  about 
8,500  of  these  were  members. 
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CIVIL-SERVICE  EXAMINATION 

Associate  physiologist  (seed  germination)  ;  asso- 
ciate horticulturist  (tropical  and  subtropical  plants). — 
Applications  must  be  on  file  with  the  United 
States  Civil  Service  Commission  at  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  not  later  than  October  13. 
The  examinations  are  to  fill  vacancies  in 
the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C,  and  in  posi- 
tions requiring  similar  qualifications,  for 
duty  in  Washington,  D.  C,  or  in  the  field. 
The  entrance  salaries  range  from  $3,200  to 
$3,800.  Competitors  will  not  be  required  to 
report  for  examination  at  any  place,  but  will 
be  rated  on  education,  training,  and  experi- 
ence, and  on  their  theses  or  published  writings. 
Certain    education   and   experience   required. 

Full  information  may  be  obtained  from  the 
Secretary  of  the  United  States  Civil  Service 
Board  of  Examiners  at  the  post  office  or  cus- 
tomhouse in  any  city  or  from  the  United 
States  Civil  Service  Commission,  Washington, 
D.   O. 


DOCTOR  FISHER,  BIOLOGIST,  RETIRES 

More  than  50  members  of  the  Bureau 
of  Biological  Survey,  including  W.  C. 
Henderson,  acting  chief  of  the  bureau, 
gathered  in  the  chief's  office  September 
10  to  felicitate  Dr.  Albert  Kenrick  Fisher, 
senior  biologist  and  for  many  years  head 
of  the  division  of  economic  investiga- 
tions, whose  service — the  longest  for  any 
individual  employee  in  the  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  bureau — was  terminated  by 
retirement  August  31.  Continuously  con- 
nected with  the  Biological  Survey  from 
the  time  of  its  establishment  on  July  1, 
1885,  he  had  completed  a  service  in  the 
department  of  46  years  and  2  months. 
As  principal  assistant  to  Dr.  C.  Hart 
Merriam,  ornithologist  of  the  depart- 
ment, Doctor  Fisher's  first  work  had  to 
do  with  bird  migration.  Later  he  made 
investigations  of  the  food  habits  of  the 
birds  of  prey,  and  his  studies  in  this  field 
contributed  much  to  an  understanding 
of  the  beneficial  and  harmful  habits  of 
these  birds.  Doctor  Fisher  did  consider- 
able field  work  in  many  parts  of  the 
United  States  in  the  study  of  mammals, 
birds,  and  reptiles.     He  was  a  member 


of  the  Death  Valley  expedition  of  1891, 
of  the  Harriman  Alaska  expedition  of 
1899,  and  of  the  Pinchot  South  Seas  ex- 
pedition of  1929. 

In  the  period  1902-1906  he  served  as 
assistant  chief  of  the  Biological  Survey. 
In  1894  he  was  placed  in  charge  of  eco- 
nomic investigations ;  and  in  1906,  after 
the  survey  had  become  a  bureau,  he  con- 
tinued in  charge  of  this  work  in  the 
then  newly  organized  division  of  eco- 
nomic investigations.  He  remained  in 
charge  of  this  division  until  relieved  of 
active  administrative  work  in  1927. 
During  this  period  the  field  organization 
of  cooperative  control  workers  was  built 
np,  beginning  in  1915  when  Congress  first 
provided  funds  for  control  of  stock-de- 
stroying wild  animals  and  for  extension 
of  the  work  of  rodent  control. 

Numerous  forms  of  animal  life,  in- 
cluding mammals,  birds,  reptiles,  am- 
phibians, mollusks,  and  insects,  have 
been  named  in  honor  of  Doctor  Fisher. 
He  was  a  founder  of  the  American  Or- 
nithologists' Union,  established  in  1883 
as  the  first  country-wide  organization  of 
bird  students,  and  served  as  its  presi- 
dent in  1914-1917,  and  is  a  member  of 
other  scientific  and  conservation  organi- 
zations. 

He  now  becomes  a  zoological  collabo- 
rator of  the  United  States  National  Mu- 
seum, an  affiliation  which  will  enable 
him  to  continue  the  studies  that  have 
been  of  lifelong  interest  to  him. 
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Like  fish,  mosquitoes  have  times  when 
they  like  to  bite  best — or  worst.  De- 
partment entomologists  have  found  that 
some  mosquitoes  bite  only  at  night  and 
others  bite  only  in  the  daytime,  and  some 
bite  best  at  sunrise  and  some  prefer  sun- 
down. 
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FARM  FIRE  LOSS  TENTH 

OF  THE  NATION'S  TOTAL 

LContinued  from  page  289) 

and  in  rural  communities.  An  annual  loss  of 
3,500  lives  and  $100,000,000  on  farms  of  the 
United  States  as  the  result  of  fires  is  a  na- 
tional challenge  that  calls  for  our  best  efforts. 
I  am  sure  a  special  series  of  radio  programs 
calling  attention  to  our  losses  from  farm 
fires  will  result  in  more  serious  and  construc- 
tive thought  being  given  to  this  important 
national  problem." 

This  was  the  beginning  of  a  series  of 
programs  covering  12  weeks  in  which  a 
play  is  being  presented  each  week  em- 
phasizing the  consequences  of  typical 
farm  fires.  The  program  is  under  the 
sponsorship  of  the  National  Broadcast- 
ing Co.,  the  agricultural  committee  of 
the  National  Fire  Waste  Council,  the 
Farm  Fire  Protection  Committee  of  the 
National  Fire  Protection  Association,  the 
Agricultural  Editors  Association,  and  the 
Farm  Insurance  Association. 

Campaign   Against   Dnst   Explosions 

"A  marked  reduction  in  loss  of  life 
and  property  has  been  achieved  in  the 
last  five  years  by  the  food  manufactur- 
ing industries  which  have  cooperated 
with  the  Federal  Government  in  work- 
ing, out  and  adopting  practical  safety 
and  preventive  measures  against  fires 
from  dust  explosions,  and  many  other 
industries  subject  to  the  dust  explosion 
hazard  could  effect  a  decided  curtailment 
of  the  Nation's  annual  losses  of  life  and 
property  by  adopting  similar  measures," 
says  Dr.  David  J.  Price,  in  charge  of 
the  chemical  engineering  division  of  the 
Bureau  of  Chemistry  and  Soils,  who  is 
also  chairman  of  the  National  Fire  Pro- 
tection Association  committee  on  dust 
explosion  hazards. 

Doctor  Price  is  now  on  a  three  weeks' 
trip  in  the  interest  of  the  adoption  of 
the  latest  methods  of  preventing  and 
lessening  dust  explosions.  He  is  dem- 
onstrating these  methods  with  miniature 
dust  explosions  and  showing  motion  pic- 
tures of  the  department's  recent  experi- 
ments in  relieving  dust  explosions  by 
venting  systems. 

Fire-fighting  engineers  and  paid  and 
volunteer  firemen  at  the  Ohio  State  Fire 
College,  meeting  in  Columbus  at  Ohio 
State  University,  heard  Doctor  Price  dis- 
cuss fire-fighting  methods  on  September 
14.  At  a  similar  meeting  of  firemen  at  the 
University  of  Minnesota  in  Minneapolis 
on  September  23,  he  discussed  farm-fire 
prevention  with  special  reference  to  meth- 
ods of  organizing  rural  fire  departments. 
On  September  28  he  will  address  the  agri- 
cultural bureau  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce of  Spokane,  Wash.,  in  a  joint 
meeting  with  the  fire-prevention  com- 
mittee of  the  chamber  and  the  Spokane 
Insurance  Association.  At  Seattle  on 
September  30  he  will  meet  with  repre- 
sentatives of  manufacturing  industries 
and  insurance  companies  to  discuss  fac- 
tory fires  from  dust  explosions,  and  Oc- 
tober 5  he  will  speak  to  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Chamber  of  Commerce  on  the  sub- 
ject Similar  addresses  will  be  made  at 
Portland,  Oreg. ;  Los  Angeles,  Denver, 
and  Chicago.  Doctor  Price  will  speak 
before  the  Twentieth  Annual  Safety 
Congress  and  Exposition  in  Chicago  on 
October  14. 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS  ISSUED  BY  THE  DEPARTMENT 

(Please  address  requests  for  these  to  the  Division  of  Publications,  Office  of  Information) 


LIFE    HISTORY    OF    THE    CODLING     MOTH    IN    THE 
ROGUE     RIVER     VALLEY     OF     OREGON.     Technical 
Bulletin  255T.     M.  A.  Yothers  and  E.  R.  Van 
Leeuwen,    associate    entomologists,    division 
of   deciduous    fruit    insects,    Bureau   of   En- 
tomology.    35  pp.,  illus.     August,  1931. 
This   is   a   report   of  life-history   studies   of 
the  codling  moth  made  at  Medford,  Oreg.,  in 
191S-1922,  which  are  part  of  a  series  of  sim- 
ilar   studies    made    in    various    apple-gmwing 
r.^ions    in    the    United    States.      The    publica- 
tion  is   intended   primarily   for  the  use  of   en- 
tomologists and  other  technical  workers.     The 
data,   obtained  over  a  period  of  five  years  of 
study,    are   presented    chiefly   in    the    form    of 
graphs  and  short  condensed  tables. 

PROTECT  WHITE  PINE  FROM  BLISTER  RUST.  (Mis- 
cellaneous Publication  22MP,  revised.)  J.  P.  Mar- 
tin, senior  pathologist.  Bureau  of  Plant  In- 
dustry.    July  28,  1931. 

Popular.  Of  special  interest  to  owners  of 
white  pine,  foresters,  pathologists,  and  others 
interested  in  the  control  of  white-pine  blister 
rust.  Designed  to  •  give  the  layman  informa- 
tion on  this  disease  and  its  control.  It  ex- 
plains the  importance  of  the  white-pine  forests, 
the  spread  of  the  disease,  the  damage  caused 
to  white  pine,  and  the  control  measures  used 
in  combating  the  disease. 

FARM  SHEEP  RAISING  FOR  BEGINNERS.  (Farmers' 
Bulletin  840F,  revised.)  F.  R.  Marshall  and 
R.  B.  Millin,  animal  husbandry  division, 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry.  22  pp.,  illus. 
June,    1931. 

This  bulletin,  popular,  is  intended  for  farm- 
ers who  have  feed  available  on  the  farm  for 
raising  small  flocks  of  sheep.  It  discusses 
the  general  outlook  and  sectional  prospects 
for  sheep  production,  and  points  out  that 
early  in  the  fall  is  a  good  time  to  start  a 
flock.  Special  emphasis  is  placed  on  careful 
management  of  the  flock  .at  breeding  time,  in 
winter  and  in  the  lambing  season.  Sugges- 
tions concerning  the  preparation  of  lambs  for 
market,  the  advantages  of  early  maturity, 
finishing  lambs  on  pasture  alone,  and  the  dry- 
lot  method  of  fattening  are  given. 

PLOWING  AS  A  CONTROL  MEASURE  FOR  THE  EURO- 
PEAN CORN  BORER  IN  WESTERN  NEW  YORK. 
(Grcular  165C.)  H.  N.  Bartley,  formerly  as- 
sociate entomologist,  and  L.  B.  Scott, 
assistant  entomologist,  division  of  cereal 
and  forage  insects,  Bureau  of  Entomology. 
28  pp.,  illus,     August,   1931. 

Gives  control  recommendations,  based  on  an 
extensive  series  of  experiments  from  1920  to 
1929,  inclusive,  with  burials  by  hand  and  by 
plow  of  material  infested  with  the  borer. 
The  discussion  of  plowing  experiments  in- 
cludes a  statement  as  to  the  necessity  of 
simulating  practical  field  conditions,  a  de- 
scription of  traps  used,  and  data  on  the  dis- 
tance of  larval  migration.  A  record  is  pre- 
sented of  the  relation  of  cultural  practices  to 
control  in  1926  to  1929,  inclusive.  The  cir- 
cular is  suitable  for  general  distribution 
throughout  the  area  of  present  and  prospec- 
tive infestation  by  the  borer. 

HOW  TO  ATTRACT  BIRDS  IN  THE  EAST  CENTRAL 
STATES.  (Farmers'  Bulletin  912F,  revised.)  W.  L. 
McAfee,  principal  biologist  in  charge,  di- 
vision   of    food-habits    research,    Bureau    of 


Biological    Survey. 
1931. 


14    pp.,    illus.     August, 


This  bulletin,  which  has  proved  popular, 
tells  how  to  provide  protection,  breeding 
places,  and  food  and  water  supplies  for  birds. 
It  gives  special  attention  to  fruit-bearing 
shrubs  and  trees  as  attractions,  and  includes 
tables  of  fleshy  fruits,  their  seasons  in  the 
East  Central  States,  and  the  desirable  birds 
attracted  by  them.  Also  it  lists  wild  fruits 
that  are  useful  in  protecting  cultivated  va- 
rieties from  birds. 

THE  JOURNAL  OF  AGRICULTURAL  RESEARCH.  VoL 
43,   No.   2.      July   15,    1931. 

Contents : 

The  expressed  sap  of  corn  plants  as  an  in- 
dicator of  nutrient  needs.  Key  No.  Va. 
(Blacksburg)-S.      N.    A.    Pettinger. 

Some  of  the  characteristics  of  yeast  found 
in  fermenting  honey.  Key  No.  Wis.-52. 
G.  E.  Marvin,  W.  H.  Peterson,  E.  B.  Fred, 
and  H.  F.  Wilson. 

Some  phases  of  plant  development  under 
vitaglass.  Key  No.  Wis.-53.  W.  E.  Totting- 
ham  and  J  G.  Moore. 

Gray  mold  of  tobacco.  Key  No.  G-775. 
Frederick  A.  Wolf. 

Control  equipment  for  the  study  of  hardi- 
ness in  crop  plants.  Key  No.  Nebr.-13. 
George  L.  Peltier. 

Effect  of  chlorates  upon  the  catalase  ac- 
tivity of  the  roots  of  bindweed.  Key  No. 
Wash.-17.     J.  R.  NeUer. 

THE  JOURNAL  OF  AGRICULTURAL  RESEARCH.  Vol. 
43,  No.   3.     Augnst   1,   1931. 

Contents : 

Further  studies  on  tobacco  ring  spot  in 
Virginia.  Key  No.  Va.  (Blacksburg)-9. 
R.  G.   Henderson  and  S.  A.  Wingard. 

The  density  of  stomata  in  citrus  leaves. 
Key  No.  Calif. -57.     H.  S.  Reed  and  E.  Hirano. 

Preliminary  studies  of  the  enzymes  of  G-ib~ 
berella  sauhinetii.  Key  No.  Ind.-20.  George 
Spitzer  and   Maurice  M.   Diehm. 

The  influence  of  nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid, 
and  potash  on  the  number,  shape,  and  weight 
of  potato  tubers.  Key  No.  N.  J.-21.  Wm.  H. 
Martin.   B.  E.  Brown,  and  H.  B.   Sprague. 

Relative  numbers  of  two  species  of  Rhizo- 
bium  in  soils.  Key  No.  N.  Y.  (Cornell)-15. 
J.  K.  Wilson. 

The  feeding  habits  of  some  leaf  hoppers  of 
the  genus  Ampoasca.  Key  No.  K-219, 
Floyd  F.  Smith  and  F.  W.  Poos. 

PLANT  MATERIAL  INTRODUCED  BY  THE  DIVISION 
OF  FOREIGN  PLANT  INTRODUCTION,  BUREAU  OF 
PLANT  INDUSTRY,  JANUARY  1  TO  MARCH  31, 
1930.  (Nos.  82600-86755.)  (Inventory  No.  102.) 
Ill  pp.  September,   1931. 

SOIL  SURVEY  OF  THE  SANTA  YNEZ  AREA,  CALIFOR- 
NIA. (No.  15,  Series  1927.)  E.  J.  Carpenter 
(in  charge),  and  T.  W.  Glassey,  U.  S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  and  R.  Earl  Storie, 
University  of  California.  48  pp.,  illus. 
1931. 

NOTICE  OF  JUDGMENT  UNDER  THE  FOOD  AND 
DRUGS  ACT.  Food  and  Drug  Administration, 
pp.  31-66.  (N.  J.  F.  D.  18051-18100). 
August,   1931. 

NOTICE  OF  JUDGMENT  UNDER  THE  REGULATIONS 
OF  THE  NAVAL  STORES  ACT.  Food  and  Drug 
Administration,  p.  1.  (N.  J.  N.  S.  No.  4.) 
September,  1931. 


CLEAN  PLOWING  CONTROLS  BORER 

New  York  State  farmers  can  most  ef- 
fectively combat  the  European  corn  borer 
by  plowing  under  all  corn  stubble  and 
other  plant  remnants,  experiments  made 
by  department  entomologists  in  western 
New  York  in  1920-1929  show.  Clean 
plowing,  whether  done  in  the  spring  or 
in  the  fall,  destroys  a  large  proportion 
of  the  borer  larvae  which  winter  in  the 
soiL  Fall  plowing  proved  to  be  more 
destructive  to  the  larva?,  but  the  debris 
brought  to  the  surface  by  this  operation 
gave  the  migrating  larva?  ideal  protec- 
tion.    The    work   involved   in    collecting 


and  destroying  this  debris  in  large  meas- 
ure offsets  the  advantages  of  fall  plow- 
ing over  spring  plowing.  The  plowing 
experiments  were  based  on  the  results  of 
several  years  of  hand-burying  experi- 
ments which  showed  that  the  type  of 
soil  in  which  the  larva?  are  buried  has 
little  effect  on  their  mortality  but  that 
the  season  and  the  depth  of  burial  are 
important  factors.  Late  fall  burial  was 
found  to  be  more  effective  than  burial 
while  the  temperature  of  the  soil  was 
comparatively  high.  Six-inch  burial  was 
not  deep  enough  to  keep  the  larva?  from 
reaching  the  surface  of  the  soil  and  pro- 
ducing adults. 
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NOON  NETWORK  PROGRAMS 


Schedule  of  Speakers  and  Their  Sub- 
jects and  Dates  for  the  Broadcast  Week 
Beginning  Monday,  October  12. 


Network  radio  programs  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  and  Federal 
Farm  Board  are  broadcast  through 
National  Broadcasting  Co.  stations  at 
12.55  to  1.10  p.  m.  eastern  standard  time ; 
12.15  to  1  p.  m.,  Pacific  standard  time. 

MONDAY,  OCTOBER  12 

National  Farm  and  Home  Hour 

Summary  of  October  Crop  Report. — W.  F. 
Callander,  chairman ;  J.  A.  Becker,  principal 
statistican ;  and  Paul  Koenig,  senior  crop 
estimator,   Federal   Crop   Reporting  Board. 

Western  Farm  and  Home  Hour 

The  Grain  Market  Situation.- — Frank  L. 
Lyons,   associate  marketing  specialist. 

The  Week  With  the  Farm  Board. — R.  H. 
Lamb,   western   program  director. 

Forest  Service  Period. — Subject  and 
speaker  to  be  announced  later. 

TUESDAY,  OCTOBER  13 

National  Farm  and  Home  Hour 

No  Department  of  Agriculture  program. 
Western  Farm  and  Home  Hoar 

The  Poultry  and  Egg  Market  Situation. — 
Frank  H.  McCampbell,  associate  marketing 
specialist. 

With  Westeen  Farmers. — R.  H.  Lamb. 

WEDNESDAY,   OCTOBER  14 
National  Farm  and  Home  Hour 

No  Department  of  Agriculture  program. 
Western  Farm  and  Home  Hour 

Cattle  Feeding  Situation. — W.  E.  Schnei- 
der,  associate  marketing   specialist. 

The  School  Lunch. — Prepared  by  Mrs. 
Mary  Stillwell  Buol,  University  of  Nevada ; 
delivery  by  Miss  Jean  Stewart,  home  eco- 
nomist. 

THURSDAY,  OCTOBER  IS 

National  Farm  and  Home  Hour 

The  Trend  op  Daiev  Production. — J.  B. 
Shepard,  agricultural  statistician. 

Western  Farm  and  Home  Hour 

On  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Markets. — C.  J. 
Hansen,    associate    marketing    specialist. 

With  Western  Farmers. — R.  H.  Lamb. 

Current  Features  in  Food  and  Drug  Con- 
trol.— For  delivery  by  speaker  from  western 
district  of  Food  and  Drug  Administration, 

FRIDAY,  OCTOBER  16 

National  Farm  and  Home  Hour 

No  Department  of  Agriculture  program. 

Western  Farm  and  Home  Hour 

4-H    CLUB    PROGRAM. 

NATIONAL  FARM  AND  HOME  HOUR  STATIONS 

WJZ,  New  York ;  WJR,  Detroit ;  WRVA, 
Richmond  ;  WJAX,  Jacksonville ;  WMC  Mem- 
phis ;  WJDX.  Jackson  ;  WKY,  Oklahoma  City  ; 
WRC,  Washington ;  WDAF,  Kansas  Citv ; 
WBZ-A.  Boston-Sprinarfield  ;  WHAM.  Roch- 
ester ;  WREN,  Lawrence ;  WEBC.  Superior- 
Duluth ;  WIOD.  Miami  Beach;  WSM,  Nash- 
ville ;  WSB,  Atlanta ;  WSMB.  New  Orleans ; 
WOAI.  San  Antonio;  WOW.  Omaha:  WAPI. 
Birmingham  ;  WFAA-WBAP,  Dallas-Fort 
Worth  ;  WLW.  Cincinnati ;  WPTF,  Raleigh  ; 
WBAL.  Baltimore ;  WHO-WOC,  Des  Moines- 
Davenport ;  WFLA-WSUN.  Clearwater-St. 
Petersburg;  WGAR,  Cleveland;  WDAY, 
Farsro  ;  WIBA,  Madison  ;  WHAS,  Louisville  ; 
KPRC,  Houston ;  KVOO,  Tulsa :  KYW,  Chi- 
cago ;      KDKA,      Pittsburgh ;      KTHS,       Hot 


Springs  ;  KFAB.  Lincoln  ;  KFYR,  Bismarck  ; 
KOA,  Denver;  KWK,  St.  Louis;  and  KSTP, 
St.  Paul-Minneapolis. 

WESTERN    FARM   AND  HOME   HOUR  STATIONS 

KECA,  Los  Angeles ;  KFSD,  San  Diego ; 
KGO,  Oakland ;  KGW,  Portland ;  KHQ.  Spo- 
kane :  KOMO.  Seattle ;  KSL,  Salt  Lake  City  ; 
KTAR,    Phoenix. 

Note. — Western  Farm  and  Home  Hour  sta- 
tions and  WTM.T,  Milwaukee ;  KFI,  Los  An- 
geles ;  and  KPO,  San  Francisco,  broadcast 
National  Farm  and  Home  Hour  on  Saturdays. 


SWINE-SANITATION  SYSTEM  PAYS 

An  increase  in  his  gross  returns 
amounting  to  $45  per  sow  is  credited  to 
the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry's  swine- 
sanitation  system  by  A.  J.  Long,  an 
Indiana  farmer  who  reported  to  the 
bureau  on  his  1931  pig  crop  as  com- 
pared with  his  1930  crop.  In  1930,  un- 
der the  old  system  of  management,  Mr. 
Long's  20  sows  raised  a  fraction  fewer 
than  five  pigs  each,  and  the  pigs  re- 
quired eight  months  of  feeding  to  fatten 
them  to  a  market  weight  of  200  pounds. 
This  year  the  same  sows  managed  un- 
der the  system  of  swine  sanitation 
raised  an  average  of  nearly  8  pigs  per 
sow.  At  the  age  of  five  months  and  12 
days  32  of  this  year's  pigs  were  mar- 
keted and  averaged  201  pounds.  This 
was  not  only  a  greater  production  per 
sow,  but  there  was  a  saving  of  more 
than  two  months'  feed  in  finishing  the 
pigs  for  market.  The  system  of  swine 
sanitation  consists  in  putting  clean  sows 
in  clean  farrowing  pens;  moving  the 
sows  and  pigs  to  clean  pasture  not  later 
than  two  weeks  after  farrowing;  and 
keeping  them  there  until  the  pigs  are  4 
months  old  or  older.  In  this  way  the 
pigs  are  kept  free  from  infestation  by 
internal  parasites  which  often  cause 
heavy  losses  when  the  sows  and  their 
litters   are   kept  in  insanitary   hog  lots. 


An  enormous  cypress  tree  estimated  to 
be  1,300  years  old  and  measuring  16.175 
board  feet  was  cut  recently  in  the  Amite 
River  swamp  in  Livingston  Parish,  La., 
reports  Extension  Forester  Robert  Moore 
of  Louisiana  State  University.  The  tree 
had  a  merchantable  length  of  86  feet  8 
inches,  was  92  inches  across  the  stump, 
and  was  sound  throughout.  The  age 
was  calculated  by  counting  the  annual 
rings. 


IOWA   AGENTS    HELP    FARM    BUREAUS 

Iowa  extension  service  agents  will  as- 
sist Iowa  county  farm  bureaus  in  formu- 
lating production  and  marketing  proj- 
ects for  1932,  Iowa  State  College  an- 
nounces. District  agents  of  the  State 
extension  service  are  meeting  with  farm 
bureau  officers  and  members  to  help  them 
along  these  lines. 


Thorough  field  spraying  or  dusting 
with  fungicides  offers  the  best  and  prac- 
tically the  only  protection  from  tomato 
late-blight  rot,  say  G.  B.  Ramsey  and 
Alice  Allen  Bailey  of  the  Bureau  of 
Plant  Industry.  Late  blight  has  in- 
flicted tremendous  losses  on  tomato 
growers,  particularly  in  California,  who 
have  shipped  tomatoes  in  an  apparently 


healthy  condition,  only  to  have  them  ar- 
rive at  market  with  a  large  percentage 
of  spoilage.  Late-blight  rot  causes 
trouble  chiefly  in  those  regions  where 
there  are  cool  nights  in  the  late  growing 
season,  accompanied  by  considerable 
rain,  fog,  or  other  moisture. 


In  a  study  of  the  factors  which  affect 
the  viscosity  of  cream,  C.  J.  Babcock, 
market-milk  specialist  of  the  Bureau  of 
Dairy  Industry,  found  that  to  control  the 
viscosity  of  cream  it  is  necessary  to  con- 
trol both  the  processing  of  the  cream  and 
the  handling  of  the  milk  from  which  the 
cream  is  separated.  Mr.  Babcock  found 
that  although  butterfat  content  and  tem- 
perature are  important  factors  affecting 
viscosity — the  viscosity  being  higher  with 
the  higher  butterfat  content  and  higher 
with  lower  temperatures — creams  of  the 
same  fat  content  and  at  the  same  tem- 
perature may  vary  noticeably  in  viscosity. 


The  "  honor  system "  which  has  long 
been  in  use  in  some  of  our  colleges  has 
been  tried  out  by  inspectors  of  the  Plant 
Quarantine  and  Control  Administration 
in  New  Jersey.  More  than  6,000  New 
York  City  commuters  have  signed  pledge 
cards  that  they  will  not  carry  in  their 
cars  any  of  the  products  barred  by  the 
European  corn  borer  quarantine.  The 
plan  has  worked  out  so  well  that  other 
inspectors  elsewhere  plan  to  try  it  out. 


The  Weather  Bureau  recently  sent  to 
each  regular  bureau  station  a  copy  of 
its  publication  International  Code  for 
Radio  Weather  Reports,  W.  B.  No.  1046, 
the  primary  purpose  of  which  is  to  make 
available  to  all  United  States  ships  of 
all  classes  which  have  radio  equipment 
a  convenient  means  of  decoding  ship 
observations  in  the  International  Code, 
as  given  in  radio  broadcasts  or  as  inter- 
cepted in  transmission  from  ships  using 
the  code.  This  publication  does  not 
take  the  place  of  or  supersede  the  bu- 
reau's word  code  book  which  is  used  by 
all  except  certain  selected  ships  in  send- 
ing observations  to  the  bureau  by  radio. 


A  law  adopted  this  year  by  the  Idaho 
Legislature  and  approved  by  the  gov- 
ernor provides  that  land  suitable  for  the 
production  of  trees,  or  watershed  land, 
acquired  by  any  county  under  a  tax  deed 
may  be  deeded  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  exchange  for  stumpage,  says  the 
Forest  Service.  Stumpage  so  acquired  is 
to  be  sold,  and  the  proceeds  of  sale  are 
to  be  deposited  in  the  county  treasury. 


Crotalaria,  a  new  legume  which  was 
introduced  in  Florida  in  1909  by  the 
department,  has  proved  desirable  as  a 
green-manure  crop  in  the  South,  accord- 
ing to  Roland  McKee  and  C.  R.  Enlow, 
of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry.  They 
consider  crotalaria  adapted  to  sandy  and 
other  light,  well-drained  soils.  Two 
species.  Crotalaria  striata  and  C.  spec- 
tabilis,  have  shown  special  promise,  have 
produced  large  quantities  of  forage,  and 
are  being  used  commercially  in  the 
United  States. 
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The  library  of  the  Office  of  Experiment 
Stations  maintains,  but  for  library  purposes 
only,  a  complete  file  of  all  the  publications 
issued  by  the  State  experiment  stations.  It 
has  recently  received  the  following  new  State 
ijublications  : 

(This  department  has  none  of  these  State  pub- 
lications for  distribution,  but  usually  they  may 
be  obtained  from  the  stations  issuing  them.  For 
convenience  in  writing  to  a  station,  the  postal 
address  point  where  the  station  is  located  in  the 
State  is  given  at  the  end  of  each  of  the  entries 
below.) 

An  infectious  brain  disease  of  horses  and 
mules  (Encephalomyelitis.)  C.  M.  Haring, 
J.  A.  Howarth,  and  K.  F.  Meyer.  (Cali- 
fornia Sta.  Circ.  322,  14  pp.,  15  figs.  Au- 
gust.   1931.)      Berkeley. 

Organizing  for  rural  home-talent  tournaments. 
D.  E.  Lindstrom.  (Illinois  Sta.  Circ.  376, 
15  pp.,  11  figs.  September,  1931.)  Ur- 
bana 

Studies  on  sugar-cane  roots.  T.  C.  Ryker 
and  C.  W.  Edgerton.  (Louisana  Stas.  Bui. 
223,  36  pp.,  9  figs.  July,  1931.)  Baton 
Rouge. 

The  organization  and  financial  returns  of 
129  small-sized  Louisiana  cane  farms,  1930. 
G.  H.  Reuss.  (Louisiana  Stas.  Bui.  224, 
39  pp.,  6  figs.     July,   1931.)      Baton  Rouge. 

Planning  the  farm  business  on  three  dairy- 
fruit  farms  in  Massachusetts  R.  L.  Mig- 
hell.  (Massachusetts  Sta.  Bui.  275,  pp. 
90-115,  5  figs.     June,   1931.)      Amherst. 

Minnesota  agricultural  indexes  of  prices, 
quantities,  and  cash  incomes,  1910^-1927. 
A.  O.  Black  and  D.  D.  Kittredge.  (Minne- 
sota Sta.  Tech.  Bui.  72,  90  pp..  7  figs. 
December,  1930.)  University  Farm,  St. 
Paul. 

Physiologic  specialization  in  Fusarium  spp. 
causing  headblight  of  small  grains.  Chih 
Tu.      (Minnesota   St.   Tech.   Bui.   74,   27   pp., 

5  figs.     December,  1930.)     University  Farm, 
St.    Paul. 

The  Coccinellidae  (ladybird  beetles)  of  Min- 
nesota (Coleoptera).  W.  C.  Stehr.  (Min- 
nesota Sta.  Tech.  Bui.  75,  54  pp.,  1  fig. 
December,  1930.)  University  Farm,  St. 
Paul. 

Agricultural  research  in  New  Hampshire — 
annual  report  of  the  director  of  the  New 
Hampshire  Agricultural  Experiment  Station 
for  year  1930  J.  C.  Kendall.  (New 
Hampshire  Sta.  Bui.  256,  27  pp.,  8  figs. 
April,   1931.)      Durham. 

Studios  in  economics  of  apple  orcharding  :  I, 
An  apple  enterprise  study — costs  and  man- 
agement. H.  C.  Woodworth  and  G.  F. 
Potter.  (New  Hampshire  Sta.  Bui.  257,  71 
pp,    21    figs.      May,    1931.)      Durham. 

Williston  Substation  report,  April  1,  1930,  to 
March  31,  1931.  E.  G.  Schollander. 
(North  Dakota  Sta.  Bui.  248,  41  pp.,  12 
figs.  May,  1931.)  State  College  Station, 
Fargo. 

Seasonal  variation  in  the  rate  of  growth  of 
preschool  children.  H.  McKay  and  M.  A. 
Brown.  (Ohio  Sta.  Bui.  482,  33  pp.,  1  fig. 
July,  1931.)      Wooster. 

Factors  affecting  fruit  setting.  I,  Stayman 
Winesap.  F.  S.  Howlett.  (Ohio  Sta.  Bui. 
483,  54  pp.,  14  figs.  August,  1931.)  Woos- 
ter. 

Studies  on  the  reaction  of  greenhouse  soils 
to  the  growth  of  plants.  W.  W.  Wigsnn 
and  J.  H.  Gourley.  (Ohio  Sta.  Bui.  484, 
30    pp.,    7    figs.     August,    1931.)      Wooster. 

An  economic  study  of  the  hop  industry  in 
Oregon.  G.  L.  Sulerud.  (Oregon  Sta.  Bui. 
288,  77  pp.,  24  figs.  June,  1931.)  Cor- 
vallis. 

The  Angora  goat  industry  of  Oregon.  O.  M. 
Nelson.      (Oregon     Sta.    Bui.     289,     27     pp., 

6  figs.     June,    1931.)      Corvallis. 

Raising  calves  on  drv  calf  meals.  I.  R. 
Jones,  P.  M.  Brandt,  and  F.  D.  Wilson. 
(Oregon  Sta.  Bui.  290,  30  pp.,  6  plates,  12 
charts.     June,    1931.)      Corvallis. 

Factors  for  consideration  in  standardization 
of  Oregon  dried  prunes.  E.  H.  Wiegand 
and  D.  E.  Bullis.  (Oregon  Sta.  Bui.  291, 
35    pp.,    11    figs.     June,    1931.)      Corvallis. 

Inheritance  of  body-weight  in  domestic  fowl. 
N.  F.  Waters.  (Rhode  Island  Sta.  Bui. 
228,  105  pp.,  3  pis.,  46  figs.  July,  1931.) 
Kingston. 

The  play  and  recreation  of  children  and 
youth  in  selected  rural  areas  of  South 
Carolina.  M.  E.  Frayser.  (South  Caro- 
lina Sta.  Bui.  275,  67  pp.,  12  figs.  June, 
1931.)      Clemson    College. 

Analyses  of  commercial  fertilizers.  R.  N. 
Brackett  and  D.  H.  Henry.  (South  Caro- 
lina Sta.  Bnl.  276,  55  pp.  August,  1931.) 
Clemson  College. 


Rations  for  fattening  swine :  A  comparison 
of  hand  and  free-choice  feeding  of  corn  and 
fish  meal  to  fattening  hogs  in  dry  lot  and 
on  green  barley.  E.  G.  Godbey.  (South 
Carolina  Sta.  Bui.  277,  8  pp.,  2  figs.  Au- 
gust,  1931.)      Clemson   College. 

The  fertilizing  value  of  greensand.  G.  S. 
Fraps.  (Texas  Sta.  Bui.  428,  25  pp. 
June,    1931.)      College    Station. 

The  effect  of  cottonseed  meal  and  other  feeds 
on  the  storage  quality  of  eggs.  R.  M. 
Sherwood.  (Texas  Sta.  Bui.  429,  19  pp., 
2  figs.     July,  1931.)      College  Station. 

Late  blight  of  tomatoes  and  potatoes.  J.  J. 
Taubenhaus  and  W.  N.  Ezekiel.  (Texas 
Sta.  Circ.  60,  15  pp.,  5  figs.  July,  1931.) 
College    Station. 

Forty-third  annual  report  [of  the  Texas  Agri- 
cultural Experiment  Station],  1930.  A.  B. 
Conner  et  al.  168  pp.,  1  fig.  [1931.1 
College  Station. 

Snow-melting  characteristics.  G.  D.  Clyde. 
(Utah  Sta.  Bui.  231  (Tech.),  47  pp.,  17 
figs.     August,   1931.)      Logan. 

Cost  of  wheat  production  by  power  method* 
of  farming,  1919-1929.  J.  G.  Klemgard 
and  G.  F.  Cadisch.  (Washington  Col.  Sta. 
Bui.  255,  24  pp.,  6  figs.  June,  1931.) 
Pullman. 

Wheat  varieties  of  Washington  in  1929.  E. 
F.  Gaines  and  E.  G.  Schafer.  (Washington 
Col.  Sta.  Bui.  256,  23  pp.,  5  figs.  July, 
1931.)      Pullman. 


Articles    and   Written    Addresses    By 

Department  People  in  Outside 

Publications 

Animal   Industry 

Hall,  M.  C. — Veterinarians,  hoards  of  health 
and  boards  of  agriculture.  North  Amer 
Vet.,  vol.   12,  No.  7,  pp.  15-16,  July,   1931. 

— Veterinary   parasitology  in   the  United 

States  and  in  Russia.  Jour.  Amer.  Vet 
Med.  Assoc,  vol.  78  (n.  s.  vol.  31),  No.  Q, 
pp.    767-776,   June,   1931. 

Schaffer,  J.  M. ;  Macdonald,  A.  D. ;  Hall, 
W.  J.  ;  and  Bunyea,  H. — A  stained  antigen 
for  the  rapid  whole  blood  test  for  pullorum 
disease.  Jour.  Amer.  Vet.  Med.  Assoc,  vol. 
79  (n.  s.  vol.  32),  No.  2,  pp.  236-240,  Au- 
gust, 1931. 

Schoening,  H.  W. — Prophylactic  vaccination 
of  dogs  against  rabies.  Jour.  Amer.  Vet. 
Med.  Assoc,  vol.  78  (n.  s.  vol.  31),  No.  5, 
pp.    703-707,    May.    1931. 

Schwartz,  B. — Internal  parasites  of  livestock. 
Ann.  East.  States  Conf.  Tuberc  Proc,  11th, 
June  3-5,  1930,  pp.  159-166,  1931. 

Sinitsin,  D.  F. — A  glimpse  into  the  life  his- 
tory of  the  tapeworm  of  sheep,  Moniezia 
expansa.  Jour.  ParasitoL,  vol.  17,  no.  4, 
pp.  223-227,  June,  1931. 

Studien    fiber    die    Phylogenie   der   Tre- 

matoden.  IV.  The  life  histories  of  Plagi- 
oporus  siliculus  and  Plagioporus  virens, 
with  special  reference  to  the  origin  of  Di- 
genea.  Zeitschr.  Wiss.  Zool.,  vol.  138,  No.  3, 
pp.   409^56,  May,   1931. 

Townsend,  N.  L.— Animal  disease  control. 
Kans.  Livestock  Sanit.  Commr.  Blen.  Rpt., 
13th,  1929-30,  pp.  191-192,  1931. 

Wehr,  E.  E. — Occurrence  of  Desmidocercella 
numidica  in  herons  in  the  United  States. 
Jour.  ParasitoL,  vol.  17,  No.  4,  pp.  231-232, 
June,  1931. 

Wetzel,  R. — [Nematodes  from  the  gizzard  of 
a  mallard  (Anas  platyrhynchos)  ]  [Ab- 
stract]     Ibid.,  p.  235. 

On     the     differentiation     of    the     third 

stage  larva?  of  Strongylus  equinus,  S.  eden- 
tatus,  and  S.  vulgaris.     Ibid.,  p.  235. 

Wright.  W.  H. — Questions  on  equine  para- 
sites-Jen-Sal  Jour.,  vol.  16,  no.  2,  p.  11, 
February,  1931. 

Biological   Survey 

Bailey,  Vernon. — The  mountain  goat  that  is 
not  a  goat.  Natl.  Parks  Bui.,  v.  18,  No.  3, 
pp.   153-157,   September,  1931. 

Fisher,  A.  K.,  and  [Wetmore,  Alexander.] — 
Report  on  birds  recorded  by  the  Pinchot 
expedition  of  1929  to  the  Caribbean  and 
Pacific.  U.  S.  Natl.  Mus.  Proc.  No.  2876, 
v.  79,  Art.    10,  pp.   1-66,  illus.     1931. 

Granger,  Walter. — William  Diller  Matthew 
(1871-1930).  Jour.  Mammal.,  v.  12,  No  3 
pp.  189-194,  August,  1931. 

Johnson,     F.     A. — Education — an     important 
link    in    conservation.     La.    Conserv.    Rev 
v.  1,  No.   12,  pp.  24-25,  September,  1931. 

Murie,  O.  J.,  and  [Murie,  Adolph]. — Travels 
of  Peromyscus.  Jour.  Mammal.,  v.  12,  No 
3,  pp.  200-209,  August,   1931. 


Preble,  E.  A. — A  triple  robin's  nest.  Nature 
Mag.,  v.  18,  No.  3,  p.  188,  illus.  September, 
1931. 

Plant   Industry 

Haetman,  H. — Investigations  relating  to  the 
handling  of  Rouge  River  Valley  pears  on 
eastern  markets.  Blue  Anchor,  v.  8,  No.  9, 
p.  16-19,  26-35,  September,  1931. 

Hitchcock,  A.  S. — Poaceae  (pars).  North 
Amer.  Flora,  vol.  17,  part  4,  p.  289-354, 
August  14,  1931. 

Riciiey,  F.  D. — El  cultivo  y  mejoramiento  del 
maiz.  Bol.  Agr.  [Colombia],  v.  4,  No.  3/4, 
p.  115-122.  March/April,  1931  (Reed. 
September). 


EXTENSION  PROGRESSES   IN  HAWAII 

Extension  work  is  making  excellent 
progress  in  Hawaii,  says  Dr.  C.  W.  War- 
burton,  director  of  extension  work,  and 
H.  M.  Dixon,  senior  agricultural  econo- 
mist, in  charge  of  economic  extension 
activities,  Office  of  Cooperative  Extension 
Work,  cooperating  with  the  Bureau  of 
Agricultural  Economics.  Mr.  Dixon  be- 
lieves there  is  opportunity  for  economics 
extension  work  in  the  Territory,  espe- 
cially situation  reports,  farm-manage- 
ment studies,  market-news  service,  and 
standardization  of  products.  People  of 
the  island  have  shown  much  interest  in 
market  news  on  crops  and  livestock  and 
in  intentions-to-plant  reports  on  truck 
crops,  he  says. 


Because  of  the  relatively  small  value 
of  cultivated  black  currants  and  the  role 
of  these  plants  in  the  spread  of  white- 
pine  blister  rust,  the  department  recom- 
mends that,  in  regions  where  white  pines 
grow,  farmers,  nurserymen,  and  the  public 
generally  discontinue  growing  these  cur- 
rants. In  its  fight  to  save  the  white-pine 
forests,  the  department  recognizes  other 
varieties  of  currants  and  gooseberries  as 
potential  carriers  of  blister  rust,  but  the 
cultivated  black  currant  (sometimes 
known  as  the  English  black  currant)  is 
by  far  the  most  susceptible  to  the  rust. 
This  variety  is  responsible  for  spread  of 
the  disease  over  long  distances. 


Tests  of  oil  sprays  as  a  control  for 
the  San  Jose  scale,  which  have  been  in 
progress  since  1922  at  the  peach  insect 
laboratory  of  the  Bureau  of  Entomology 
at  Fort  Valley,  Ga.,  show  that  viscosity 
gave  the  best  indication  of  the  toxicity 
of  an  oil  applied  as  a  dormant  spray. 
The  density  of  the  oil  proved  to  be  less 
important  as  an  indicator  of  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  spray.  The  tests  showed 
that  sprays  containing  as  much  as  10  per 
cent  of  oil  can  be  used  without  damage 
to  the  trees  while  they  are  dormant.  A 
3  per  cent  spray,  however,  gives  a  99  per 
cent  control  of  the  San  Jose  scale.  The 
oil  sprays  did  not  retard  or  advance  the 
blooming  period  of  peaches,  and  there 
was  no  evidence  of  cumulative  injury  to 
trees  from  eight  annual  applications  of 
oil  sprays  at  a  3  per  cent  strength. 


Legislative  authority  has  been  given 
in  Minnesota  for  establishing  and  op- 
erating State  nurseries  for  the  produc- 
tion of  forest  trees  to  be  planted  on 
State-owned  land.  None  of  the  stock  is 
to  be  sold  or  given  away.  An  appropria- 
tion of  $6,000  per  year  has  been  made 
available  for  the  biennium  beginning 
July  1,  1931. 
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JAP  BEETLE  IS  FOUND 
IN  TWO  MORE  STATES 

Hearing  to  Be  Held  October  8  on  Sub- 
ject of  Extending  Quarantine  to 
South  Carolina  and  Ohio 

For  the  reason  that  specimens  of  the 
Japanese  beetle  have  been  found  recently 
at  Charleston.  S.  C,  and  at  Columbus 
and  Cleveland,  Ohio,  a '  public  hearing 
to  consider  the  advisability  of  extending 
the  Japanese-beetle  quarantine  to  those 
States  will  be  held  in  Washington,  in  the 
auditorium  of  the  National  Museum,  at 
10  a.  m.,  October  8,  before  the  Plant 
Quarantine  and  Control  Administration. 

The  present  area  quarantined  on  ac- 
count of  the  Japanese  beetle  includes 
parts  or  all  of  Connecticut,  Delaware, 
Maryland.  Massachusetts,  New  York, 
New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island, 
and  Virginia,  and  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. In  addition  to  the  findings  in  Ohio 
and  South  Carolina  the  Japanese  beetle 
has  been  found  at  various  places  outside 
the  previously  regulated  areas,  including 
several  locations  in  Somerset  and  Wor- 
cester Counties  in  Maryland,  at  Rich- 
mond, Ya.,  at  several  places  in  western 
Pennsylvania  including  Altoona  and 
Erie,  and  in  New  York  State  at  Little 
Falls,  Watkins  Glen,  Fort  Edward,  and 
Albany.  Specimens  were  found  again 
this  year  at  Pittsburgh  and  New  Castle, 
Pa.,  Buffalo.  N.  Y..  and  Boston,  Mass.. 
where  one  or  more  beetles  had  been  dis- 
covered in  previous  seasons,  but  where 
the  department  last  year  did  not  think  it 
necessary  to  extend  the  quarantine. 

The  articles  now  under  restriction  on 
account  of  this  quarantine  are  farm, 
garden,  and  orchard  products  of  all 
kinds;  grain  and  forage  crops  of  all 
kinds ;  nursery,  ornamental,  and  green- 
house stock,  and  all  other  plants ;  and 
sand,  soil,  earth,  peat,  compost,  and  ma- 
nure. In  case  Ohio  and  South  Carolina 
are  brought  under  quarantine,  the  re- 
strictions placed  on  interstate  movement 
from  the  regulated  parts  of  those  States 
would  be  applicable  to  the  interstate 
movement  of  some  or  all  of  the  products 
and  materials  named. 


NEVADA   LEADS   IN   PUBLIC   LANDS 

In  a  recent  issue  of  its  monthly  re- 
view the  General  Land  Office  carries  a 
tabulation  which  shows  that  on  July  1 
this  year  the  unappropriated  and  un- 
reserved public  lands  in  the  United 
States  aggregated  177.101.551  acres.  Of 
this  127.265,SS5  acres  are  surveyed  and 
49,835.666  are  unsurveyed.  Nevada  had 
the  largest  acreage  of  this  land.  51,399,- 
296  acres,  followed  by  Utah  with 
25.157,000,  California  with  16.046.943. 
Wyoming  15,256.530.  New  Mexico  14,383,- 
995,  Arizona  14,366.400,  Oregon  12.9S2,- 
257,  Idaho  11,4S5,297.  Colorado  7,657,140, 
and  Montana  6.410.032.  Other  States 
have  areas  totaling  less  than  1.000,000 
acres. 


TREES  FED  MEAL  TO  SAVE  THEM 

In  order  to  save  the  lives  of  valuable 
undernourished  trees  in  Washington. 
D.  C,  the  undernourished  condition  of 
which  is  thought  to  be  due  to  the  drought 
last  year,  artificial  feeding  has  been  re- 
sorted to  this  summer  by  the  Office  of 
Public  Buildings  and  Public  Parks,  re- 
ports the  Forest  Service.  At  regular 
intervals  during  the  summer  tree  ex- 
perts fed  the  trees  with  meal  by  drilling 
holes  3  or  4  feet  deep  near  the  base  of 
the  tree,  filling  these  holes  with  meal, 
and  pouring  water  into  the  holes.  This 
was  done  last  year  during  the  drought 
also. 


Four  airplane  landing  fields  have 
been  established  in  the  Inyo  National 
Forest  to  accommodate  fishermen,  mainly 
from  southern  California,  who  try  their 
luck  in  the  streams  and  lakes  of  the 
high  Sierras,  the  Forest  Service  reports. 


MORE  DAIRY  PRODUCTS   CONSUMED 

An  increase  in  the  per  capita  con- 
sumption of  butter,  cheese,  and  con- 
densed and  evaporated  milk,  and  a  slight 
decrease  in  consumption  of  ice  cream, 
are  reported  for  the  year  1930  as  com- 
pared with  1929  by  the  Bureau  of  Agri- 
cultural Economics. 

Per  capita  consumption  of  butter  is 
estimated  at  17.75  pounds  in  1930,  as 
against  17.61  pounds  in  1929;  cheese, 
4,71  pounds,  as  against  4.62  pounds ;  con- 
densed and  evaporated  milk,  16.61 
pounds,  as  against  16.58  pounds ;  and  ice 
cream.  2.82  gallons,  as  asrainst  3  gallons 
in  1929. 

Production  of  manufactured  dairy 
products  was  maintained,  says  the  bu- 
reau, despite  the  fact  that  the  consumer's 
buying  power  was  less,  but  the  products 
moved  into  consumption  at  lower  prices 
than  in  1929.  Most  of  the  decline  in  ice 
cream  consumption  occurred  in  cities 
and  States  affected  by  industrial  condi- 
tions. 

Per  capita  consumption  of  butter  has 
been  increasing  steadily  in  the  United 
States  since  1914,  for  which  year,  the 
bureau  estimates,  consumption  was  17 
pounds  per  capita.  Increases  have  oc- 
curred in  consumption  of  cheese,  con- 
densed and  evaporated  milk,  and  ice 
cream.  Whereas  each  person  consumed 
3.04  pounds  of  cheese  in  the  year  1916, 
consumption  in  1930  was  4.71  pounds ; 
consumption  of  condensed  and  evap- 
orated milk  increased  from  10.49  pounds 
per  person  in  1917  to  16.61  pounds  in 
1930 ;  and  ice  cream  consumption  in- 
creased from  1.04  gallons  in  1910  to  2.82 
gallons  in  1930. 


Copperized  Paper  Cuts  Losses 
From  Rotting  of  Wrapped  Pears 


The  first  scientific  treatise  ever  writ- 
ten on  weather  seems  to  have  been  one 
by  Aristotle  more  than  300  years  B.  C, 
the  Weather  Bureau  observes.  As  far  as 
known  the  first  weather  records  kept  on 
this  continent  were  kept  by  a  minister 
in  the  colony  of  New  Sweden,  near  the 
present  city  of  Wilmington,  Del.,  for  the 
years  1644  and  1645. 


A  new  way  to  reduce  losses  from 
Botrytis.  rot  is  offered  to  fruit  growers 
of  the  Pacific  Northwest  through  the  use 
of  wrapping  paper  impregnated  with 
copper  according  to  a  method  devised 
recently  by  specialists  of  the  Bureau  of 
Plant  Industry.  Each  pear  boxed  in 
Washington  and  Oregon  is  wrapped  in 
paper,  but  the  paper  used  for  this  pur- 
pose received  no  special  treatment  until 
the  bureau's  experiments  at  Hood  River, 
Oreg.,  had  shown  that  the  spread  of  gray 
mold,  or  nest  decay,  from  one  fruit  to 
another  in  a  box  could  be  largely  pre- 
vented by  using  copperized  wrapping 
paper.  For  many  years  decay  caused  by 
Botrytis  fungi  has  seriously  injured  the 
late  pear  pack.  This  decay  may  spread 
from  a  single  infected  fruit  through  an 
entire  box  of  pears  wrapped  in  untreated 
paper,  thus  adding  greatly  to  the  pack- 
er's costs  through  loss  of  fruit,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  time  and  labor  spent  in 
repacking  boxes  to  discard  the  decayed 
pears.  Results  on  30,000  boxes  of  pears 
packed  last  year  in  the  new  wrapping 
paper  were  so  satisfactory  in  reducing 
the  losses  from  Botrytis  rot  that  most 
of  the  northwestern  crop  to  be  stored  for 
any  length  of  time  this  season  will  be 
packed  in  paper  impregnated  with 
copper. 


W.  M.  BAKER  HEADS  FOREST  STATION 

The  selection  of  Willis  M.  Baker  as 
director  of  the  Central  States  Forest 
Experiment  Station  is  announced  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture.  Since  its 
establishment  by  the  Forest  Service  :n 
1927,  with  headquarters  at  Columbus, 
Ohio,  this  station  has  been  directed  by 
E.  F.  McCarthy,  who  recently  resigned 
to  take  charge  of  the  department  of 
silviculture,  New  York  State  College  of 
Forestry,  at  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  Following 
his  graduation  in  1914  from  Pennsyl- 
vania State  College,  Mr.  Baker  was  em- 
ployed for  three  years  by  the  Forest 
Service.  From  1917  to  1930  he  was  con- 
nected with  the  department  of  conser- 
vation and  development  of  the  State  of 
New  Jersey  as  associate  State  forester 
in  charge  of  administration  of  State 
forests.  In  March  1930  he  was  ap- 
pointed director  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Forest  Research  Institute  at  Mont  Alto, 
Pa.  The  permanent  technical  staff  nf 
the  Central  States  station  is  studying 
the  forest  problems  of  the  region,  which 
includes  Ohio.  Indiana.  Illinois,  Iowa, 
Missouri,  western  Kentucky,  western 
Tennessee,  and  northern  Arkansas. 
Special  attention  is  being  given  at  pres- 
ent to  general  farm  woodland  problems, 
the  growth  of  plantations,  forest  soils, 
and  the  effect  of  grazing  on  woodlands. 
In  the  Central  States  farm  woodlands  are 
more  numerous  and  of  greater  economic 
prominence  than  elsewhere.  Studies  by 
the  station  are  in  part  carried  on  with 
the  assistance  of  cooperating  agencies, 
such  as  State  forestry  departments  and 
agricultural  colleges. 
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RELIEF  FOR  FARMER,  NOT 
MORTGAGEE,  SAYS  HYDE 

Secretary   Makes    Reply    to   Objections 

Raised  by  Mortgage  Holders 

in  Northwestern  States 

Secretary  Hyde  issued  the  following 
statement  on  September  24  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  department's  extending  finan- 
cial assistance  to  farmers  for  carrying 
their  livestock  through  the  winter  in 
the  drought-stricken  parts  of  the  North- 
west where  the  existing  financial  insti- 
tutions have  found  themselves  unable  to 
meet  the  farmers'  needs  for  credit  in 
the  emergency : 

"  In  recognition  of  the  needs  of  the 
farmers  in  the  drought-stricken  areas  of 
the  Northwestern  States  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  has  made  available 
to  them  funds  appropriated  last  spring 
for  such  purposes. 

"  We  have  opened  the  funds  for  loans 
on  cattle,  horses,  sheep,  and  hogs  to  pro- 
vide the  money  to  carry  the  foundation 
stock  of  these  animals  through  the  win- 
ter. We  have  done  this  because  a  care- 
ful survey  established  the  need  of  such 
loans,  and  because  we  were  assured  that 
existing  financial  institutions  were  not 
in  position  to  make  advances  of  funds 
for  this  purpose. 

"  Our  regulations  permit  loans  which 
are  adequate  to  provide  feed  for  suffi- 
cient numbers  of  these  animals  for  this 
winter,  thus  protecting  the  farmer  from 
being  forced  to  throw  his  livestock  on 
the  market;  such  forced  sales  would 
jeopardize  the  agricultural  future  of  the 
areas   involved. 

"Among  other  regulations  we  have  re- 
quired that  where  livestock  is  already 
mortgaged  the  present  mortgage  holder 
shall  waive  so  much  of  his  prior  lien 
as  to  give  the  Government  loan  a  pro- 
portionate part  of  the  security.  We 
have  not  asked  that  the  Government  be 
given  the  first  mortgage.  Rather,  we 
have  asked  merely  that  the  present 
mortgagee  share  his  security  with  us  in 
such  proportion  as  the  amount  of  his 
loan  and  the  advances  made  by  the  Gov- 
ernment shall  bear  to  the  value  of  the 
livestock.  For  example,  if  the  Govern- 
ment lends  $18  per  head  and  the  present 
mortgagee  holds  a  lien  for  $36  a  head, 
such  mortgagee  would,  in  event  of  sale 
of  the  property,  receive  $2  to  each  $1 
the  Government  might  collect.  If  he 
holds  $54  to  our  $18  he  would  collect 
$3  to  our  $1,  and  so  on  proportionately. 

"  Vigorous  objections   are   being  made 
by  mortgage  holders   in  these   States  to 
(Continued  on  p.   298) 
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THE  YEARBOOK 

"  Few  people  realize  how  much  intel- 
ligent research  and  service  are  on  rec- 
ord in  the  1,100  pages  of  one  of  the 
plainest-looking  books  on  earth,"  writes 
Philip  Becker  Goetz  in  The  Buffalo  Eve- 
ning News,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  "It  is,"  he 
says,  "  the  1931  Yearbook  of  Agriculture. 
One-half  is  devoted  to  statistics  and  the 
other  to  brief  accounts  of  progress  in 
crops  and  farm  economy.  It  is  of  inter- 
est to  everybody  who  enjoys  a  Florida 
orange,  for  example,  that  prompt  meas- 
ures taken  against  the  invasion  of  the 
Mediterranean  fly  have  been  so  success- 
ful that  not  one  case  of  infestation  has 
been  found  since  the  1929  quarantine. 
*  *  *  The  combination  of  science, 
business,  aud  humane  purpose  revealed 
in  a  hasty  glance  at  the  pages  of  the 
book  fills  one  with  amazement  and 
proves  how  different  a  world  we  are  liv- 
ing in  from  the  one  in  which  agriculture 
was  a  haphazard  industry." 


AMMONIA  MAY  CONTROL 
COTTON  ROOT  DISEASE 


Ammonium  Nitrate  and  Ammonium  Sul- 
phate Found  to  Inhibit  Growth 
of  the  Root-Rot  Fungus 

On  account  of  the  extensive  damage 
which  has  occurred  to  cotton,  alfalfa,  and 
other  crops  in  Texas  and  other  South- 
western States  from  root-rot  disease,  this 
disease  has  been  the  subject  of  a  very 
protracted  and  intensive  investigation  by 
the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  reports 
Dr.  K.  F.  Kellerman,  associate  chief  of 
the  bureau.  The  root  rot  is  caused  by  a 
fungus  which  lives  in  the  deeper  layers 
of  the  soil  and  is  not  accessible  to  any 
of  the  treatments  which  have  been  ap- 
plied to  other  plant  diseases.  Methods 
of  laboratory  cultivation  of  the  fungus 
bave  been  developed  in  order  to  get  more 
definite  information  regarding  its  habits, 
life  history,  and  growth  requirements. 

One  of  the  developments  from  the 
bureau's  laboratory  investigations,  re- 
cently reported  by  Dr.  D.  O.  Neal,  of 
the  United  States  cotton-breeding  sta- 
tion at  Greenville,  Tex.,  is  the  dis- 
covery that  the  growth  of  the  fungus  is 
inhibited  by  ammonia.  Roots  of  treated 
cotton  plants  were  cultured  in  the  lab- 
oratory but  showed  no  development  of 
the  fungus,  whereas  abundant  growth  of 
mycelium  was  obtained  from  roots  of  ad- 
jacent untreated  plants. 

(Continued  on  p.   298) 


AMERICA'S  WILD  FOWL 
IN  PRECARIOUS  PLIGHT 


Redington  Advocates  Reduction  of  An- 
nual Kill  in  Order  to  Maintain 
Numbers  Against  Dry  Years 

America's  wild  fowl  are  in  the  most 
precarious  situation  in  their  history, 
Paul  G.  Redington,  chief  of  the  Bureau 
of  Biological  Survey,  told  the  Inter- 
national Association  of  Game,  Fish,  and 
Conservation  Commissioners  at  their 
annual  convention  at  Hot  Springs,  Ark., 
September  25.  He  said  that  droughts 
which  deplete  the  numbers  of  game  may 
be  expected  from  time  to  time,  and  ad- 
vocated reduction  of  the  annual  kill  as 
a  means  of  maintaining  a  sufficient 
number  of  birds  to  withstand  periodic 
droughts. 

Mr.  Redington  discussed  the  recent 
order  restricting  the  hunting  season  to 
one  month  and  gave  some  of  the  reasons 
for  this.  He  recalled  the  warnings  of 
a  year  ago  by  the  Canadian  game  au- 
thorities, who  predicted  poor  hunting 
for  the  1930  season,  a  prediction  which 
proved  true.  He  declared  that  although 
the  birds  appeared  plentiful  in  certain 
places,  this  was  because  a  lack  of  water 
in  their  normal  ranges  compelled  them 
to  concentrate  during  the  flight  and  on 
their  wintering  grounds  where  food  and 
water  were  still  available.  He  made  a 
plea  for  more  control  in  shooting  wild 
fowl.  If  the  fowl  are  to  withstand  re- 
curring droughts  it  is  necessary  that 
they  be  maintained  in  sufficient  num- 
bers, he  said.  This  can  be  controlled 
only  by  effective  regulation  and  limi- 
tation of  the  kill  of  birds,  which  Mr. 
Redington  said  has  been  between  12,- 
000.000  and  15,000,000  ducks  annually. 
Laws  to  control  the  annual  kill  are  as 
vitally  necessary  as  laws  to  protect  the 
habitat  of  wild  creatures,  he  said. 

Reasons  for  twice  shortening  the  1931 
hunting  season  were  explained  by  the 
speaker.  He  said  that  competent  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Biological  Survey  were 
in  the  field  during  the  hunting  season 
last  year  following  the  drought.  Their 
findings  indicated  a  shortage  in  game 
and  were  the  basis  for  the  recommenda- 
tion for  shortening  the  open  season  by 
two  weeks,  which  was  adopted  as  an 
amendment  to  the  regulations  in  March, 
1931. 

This  year  there  was  no  relief  from 
the  drought  in  the  Prairie  Provinces  of 
Canada  and  in  the  Northwestern  States 
west   to    the   Cascades.     Through    cour- 
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tesy  of  Canadian  officials  a  representa- 
tive of  the  Biological  Survey  investi- 
gated the  breeding  range  of  the  ducks 
and  other  waterfowl  in  Manitoba,  Sas- 
katchewan, and  Alberta  as  far  north  as 
Lake  Athabaska.  This  showed  that  the 
grounds  were  still  dry  and  there  were 
almost  no  evidences  of  young  birds  over 
thousands  of  square  miles  in  a  region 
which  in  normal  years  is  the  nursery  of 
a  large  proportion  of  the  wild  fowl  that 
have  been  accustomed  to  winter  in  the 
United  States.  In  this  vast  region  the 
breeding  season  of  1931  was  almost  a 
complete  failure,  Mr.  Redington  said. 
Conditions  in  the  northwestern  United 
States  were  similar  to  those  in  Western 
Canada. 

Mr.  Redington  dismissed  the  idea  ex- 
pressed by  some  few  people  that  the 
wild  fowl  have  moved  to  different  breed- 
ing grounds.  He  said,  '"Assumptions 
more  or  less  freely  indulged  in  of  late 
that  the  ducks  have  repaired  to  substi- 
tute resting  places  are  without  founda- 
tion in  fact,  and  nothing  to  support 
these  assumptions  has  been  found  by 
the  Canadian  Government.  A  suitable 
substitute  region  would  have  to  be  nearly 
equal  in  size  to  the  abandoned  district, 
and  no  region  comparable  to  the  affected 
areas  of  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan,  Al- 
berta, Montana,  North  and  South  Da- 
kota, and  eastern  Washington  and  Ore- 
gon is  likely  to  be  carelessly  neglected 
or  wholly  overlooked." 

The  drought  is  only  one  of  the  factors 
that  have  diminished  our  mid  fowl,  Mr. 
Redington  said.  Two  other  important 
factors  are  the  great  numbers  killed  by 
gunners  each  season  and  the  extensive 
areas  of  marsh  and  water  destroyed  by 
human  occupation,  drainage,  and  similar 
industrial  activities.  The  effect  of  these 
influences  has  been  gradual  over  many 
years  and  not  noticeable  from  year  to 
year.  It  required  the  drought  to  focus 
attention  upon  the  present  critical  plight 
of  the  wild  fowl  and  the  need  for  imme- 
diate and  drastic  action  on  their  behalf. 

Although  man  is  obviously  to  blame 
for  the  loss  of  game  through  killing  and 
the  reduction  of  marsh  and  water  areas, 
he  is  not  to  blame  for  the  drought,  Mr. 
Redington  said.  He  declared  that 
droughts  are  unavoidable,  and  said,  "  In 
our  plan  for  the  future  administration 
of  the  wild-fowl  problem  we  must  ap- 
parently charge  off  as  unavoidable  the 
losses  which  from  time  to  time  will  be 
caused  by  the  cyclic  recurrences  of  dry 
periods.  The  effect  of  great  droughts  on 
the  wild  fowl  can  be  greatly  minimized, 
however,  by  persistent  operations  intel- 
ligently conducted  to  restore  or  to  im- 
prove the  local  water  areas,  which  im- 
plies a  continuation  of  the  acquisition 
of  refuges  begun  under  the  migratory 
bird  conservation  act.  It  also  implies 
the  extension  of  such  work  far  beyond 
the  limitations  of  that  particular  law." 

During  the  last  two  years  contracts 
have  been  made  for  the  acquisition  of 
more  than  111,000  acres  of  refuges  for 
migratory  wild  fowl  in  California,  Colo- 
rado, Florida,  Nebraska,  North  Carolina, 
and  South  Carolina.  Through  Executive 
order  approximately  65.000  acres  have 
been  set  aside  in  public  lands  for  similar 
purposes.  These  lands  are  in  California, 
Montana,  Nevada,  and  Oklahoma.  This 
gives  a  total  refuge  area  of  more  than 
176,000  acres  in  nine  States. 


EXHIBIT  SHOWS  DAIRY  PROGRESS 

Features  in  the  progress  of  the  dairy 
industry,  its  present  situation,  trends  and 
outlook,  the  value  of  dairy  products  in 
the  diet,  and  herd  management,  breed- 
ing, and  feeding  will  be  shown  in  the 
department's  exhibit  at  the  National 
Dairy  Exposition  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Oc- 
tober 10-18.  Four  bureaus  of  the  depart- 
ment are  cooperating  with  the  office  of 
exhibits,  Extension  Service,  in  the  prep- 
aration of  the  exhibit — Dairy  Industry, 
Agricultural  Economics,  Plant  Industry, 
and  Home  Economics.  One  feature  will 
be  a  straw  barn,  a  type  of  barn  which 
costs  comparatively  little  to  build  and 
which  gives  comfortable  shelter  to  the 
herd  in  the  severest  weather.  Two  mod- 
els of  cows,  one  equipped  with  weird 
devices  for  measuring  feed  intake  and 
milk  production  and  the  other  just  an 
ordinary  cow  with  no  mechanical  gadgets, 
illustrate  the  value  of  testing  cows  for 
production.  Another  unit  in  the  exhibit, 
called  "  Stop  the  leaks,"  calls  attention 
to  the  leaks  represented  by  low  quality  of 
product.  Pictures  of  the  research  labo- 
ratories of  the  Bureau  of  Dairy  Industry 
and  dairy  products  made  in  the  labora- 
tories will  be  shown  in  another  unit. 
The  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics 
will  present  outlook  and  other  economic 
information  in  the  dairy  field.  The  Bu- 
reau of  Home  Economics  will  present  in- 
formation on  the  value  of  dairy  products 
as  food,  and  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Indus- 
try part  of  the  exhibit  will  deal  with  the 
value  of  lespedeza  as  an  economical  dairy 
feed  for  the  South. 


AMMONIA  MAY  CONTROL 

COTTON  ROOT  DISEASE 

(Continued  from  p.  297) 
To  what  extent  the  ammonia  treatment 
can  be  applied  in  general  farm  practice 
or  used  for  the  protection  of  special 
plantings  will  be  determined  by  further 
experiments.  Other  sources  of  nitrogen, 
as  calcium  nitrate,  potassium  nitrate, 
and  sodium  nitrate,  were  tested  in  labora- 
tory cultures  and  produced  an  abundant 
growth  of  the  fungus,  in  contrast  with 
the  inhibiting  effects  upon  the  fungus  re- 
sulting when  ammonium  nitrate  and  am 
monium  sulphate  were  used. 

The  effect  of  ammonia  in  preventing 
the  growth  of  the  fungus  may  explain 
some  of  the  discrepancies  encountered  in 
earlier  field  experiments.  In  some  cases 
root-rot  losses  have  been  definitely  pre- 
vented by  continued  applications  of  barn- 
yard manure,  whereas  in  other  cases  no 
restriction  of  root  rot  resulted.  The  ef- 
fect of  manure  upon  the  root  rot  may 
depend  upon  the  early,  or  ammoniacal, 
decomposition  of  the  manure;  this  would 
be  in  accord  with  field  experiments  in 
which  applications  of  ammonia  killed  the 
root-rot  mycelium  but  did  not  kill  the 
cotton  plants,  says  the  bureau. 


Country  Crafts,  official  publication  of  the 
Country  Woman's  Association  of  Victoria. 
Australia,  devotes  three  pages  in  its  April 
issue  to  extracts  from  an  article  on  the 
marketing  activities  of  rural  American  women. 
The  original  article  is  in  the  publication 
What  the  Country  Women  of  the  World  Are 
Doing,  issued  by  the  liaison  committee  of 
rural  women's  organizations  which  met  in 
Vienna  in  1930.  An  editorial  reference  says 
that  the  article,  though  written  in  the 
United  States  of  America,  applies  equally 
well  to  Australia. 


RELIEF  FOR  FARMER,  NOT 

MORTGAGEE,  SAYS  HYDE 

(Continued  from  p.  297) 
this  part  of  our  regulations.  It  seems  to 
be  the  view  that  the  Government  should 
advance  the  money  for  winter  feeding, 
and  accept  the  farmer's  note  plus  such 
vague  security  as  a  second  mortgage 
would  give.  This  would  mean  that  in 
the  large  number  of  cases  where  the 
first  mortgage  is  equal  to  or  in  excess  of 
the  value  of  the  cattle  the  Government 
would  carry  the  cattle  through  the  win- 
ter, only  to  have  them  sold  later  for 
amounts  which  would  satisfy  only  the 
present  mortgage.  It  would  mean  in 
many  cases  that  the  farmer  would  be 
saddled  with  an  additional  burden  of 
debt,  while  the  Government  loans  had 
served  only  to  make  the  present  mort- 
gage holder  safe.  This  would  be  relief 
for  mortgage  holders — not  for  farmers. 

"  Our  regulation  requiring  some  par- 
ticipation in  the  first  lien  is  designed  to 
protect  the  farmer  from  foreclosure.  We 
want  to  help  him  carry  his  cattle  through 
the  winter.  Surely  the  protection  of  the 
farmer  is  no  detriment  to  the  mortgage 
holder.  He,  of  all  men,  ought  to  be 
most  interested  in  the  success  of  his 
farmer-debtor.  His  own  welfare  depends 
upon  it.  Clearly  the  feeding  of  the  cat- 
tle through  the  winter  is  a  larger  meas- 
ure of  protection  to  the  mortgagee  than 
any  possible  detriment  which  might  ac- 
crue to  him  through  sharing  his  lien  pro- 
portionately for  the  advances  of  cash  to 
feed  his  security. 

"  In  the  case  of  loans  made  by  inter- 
mediate credit  banks,  which,  under  the 
law,  have  no  power  to  waive  any  part  of 
their  lien,  it  is  possible  to  meet  the  farm- 
ers' needs  by  increasing  their  present 
loans  to  cover  the  amount  necessary  for 
feed.  Where  this  procedure  is  not  prac- 
ticable the  department  is  studying  means 
of  filling  all  legitimate  requirements  of 
the  farmer  through  a  rewriting  of  the 
entire  chattel  indebtedness." 

On  September  21  Secretary  Hyde 
signed  an  amendment  to  the  regulations 
dated  August  29  governing  loans  to  farm- 
ers in  the  drought  (and/or)  or  hail 
stricken  areas  of  North  Dakota,  South 
Dakota,  Montana,  Utah,  Washington,  Ne- 
braska, Idaho,  and  Wyoming  for  purchase 
of  feed  for  sheep,  cattle,  and  horses, 
which  authorizes  loans  for  the  purchase 
of  feed  for  brood  sows  also,  for  not  to 
exceed  10  sows  for  six  months  and  with 
a  limit  of  75  cents  per  head  per  month. 

On  September  25  Acting  Secretary 
Dunlap  signed  an  order  further  amending 
the  regulations  to  authorize  loans  in  six 
counties  in  Minnesota — Anoka,  Benton. 
Dakota,  Goodhue,  Hennepin,  and  Sher- 
burne. 


The  Marglobe  and  Break  o'  Day,  two 
wilt-resistant  tomato  varieties  developed 
in  the  last  few  years  by  the  department, 
have  won  the  approval  of  growers.  The 
Marglobe  is  popular  with  canners. 
Break  o'  Day  is  a  little  earlier  than 
Marglobe  and  is  destined  to  become  gen- 
erally used  in  the  South,  particularly 
Florida.  It  is  excellent  for  table  use. 
The  Marglobe  and  the  Gulf  State  mar- 
ket varieties  are  replacing  the  Acme  and 
Beauty  in  the  southern  growing  regions ; 
the  Marglobe  is  replacing  the  Acme  and 
the  Stone  in  the  north  central  region. 
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NEW  PUBLICATIONS  ISSUED  BY  THE  DEPARTMENT 

(Please  address  requests  for  these  to  the  Division  of  Publications,  Office  of  Information) 


CONTROL  OF  BOTRYTIS  ROT  OF  PEARS  WITH  CHEMI- 
CALLY TREATED  WRAPPERS.  (Circular  177C.) 
Jacquelin  S.  Cooley,  senior  pathologist,  and 
J.  H.  Crenshaw,  agent,  division  of  horticul- 
tural crops  and  diseases,  Bureau  of  Plant 
Industry.     10  pp.,  illus.     August,   1931. 

This  publication,  semitechnical,  is  intended 
for  pear  growers  and  shippers,  and  it  may  be 
of  interest  also  to  those  investigating  the 
storing  and  shipping  of  other  plant  products 
such  as  bulbs,  tomatoes,  and  citrus  and  other 
fruits.  In  the  Pacific  Northwest,  and  possibly 
in  all  the  districts  in  the  world  where  pears 
are  grown  and  stored,  serious  losses  and  mar- 
ket uncertainty  result  from  Botrytis  rot 
spreading  from  initially  infected  fruits  to 
sound  fruits.  The  circular  describes  a  method 
of  isolating  each  fruit  so  that  any  fruits  which 
were  infected  at  packing  time  are  blocked  off 
from  the  rest  of  the  pack,  thus  preventing  the 
spread  of  the  infection  through  the  wrapper 
to  sound  fruits.  The  method  consists  in  using 
a  chemically  treated  wrapper  through  which 
the  ret  fungus  will  not  grow  and  thus  infect 
sound  fruits. 

REPORT  OF  THE  GUAM  AGRICULTURAL  EXPERIMENT 
STATION,  1930.  C.  W.  Edwards,  director, 
et  al.     29  pp.,  illus. 

Progress  is  reported  especially  in  finding 
the  forage  and  lawngrasses,  fiber  plants,  and 
soil-improving  legumes  best  suited  to  Guam ; 
in  improving  methods  of  propagating  mangoes, 
avocados,  and  citrus  fruits,  and  of  market- 
ing avocados ;  control  of  yellowing  of  pine- 
apples ;  securing  improved  strains  of  toma- 
toes ;  improving  the  quality  and  culture  of 
sweetpotatoes  and  yams ;  use  of  parasites  to 
control  flies ;  improving  the  cattle,  swine, 
and  poultry  of  the  Island,  and  demonstrating 
tie  value  of  copra  meal  as  a  feed  ;  preventing 
the  mineral  deficiency  disease  of  cattle  known 
as  matai  tati  ;  and  treating  internal  parasites 
of  poultry.  Reference  is  made  to  forestry  and 
extension  work,  seed  and  plant  distribution, 
weather  of  the  year,  and  establishment  of  a 
coconut-oil  mill  and  soap  factory  and  a  pine- 
apple cannery. 

FACTORS  FOR  CONVERTING  PERCENTAGES  OF  NITRO- 
GEN IN  FOODS  AND  FEEDS  INTO  PERCENTAGES  OF 
PROTEINS.  (Circular  183C.)  I).  Breese  Jones, 
principal  chemist,  protein  and  nutrition  di- 
vision, chemical  and  technological  research. 
Bureau  of  Chemistry  and  Soils.  22  pp. 
August,  1931. 

This  circular,  which  is  of  interest  mainly 
to  food  specialists,  explains  the  magnitude  of 
errors  arising  from  the  use  of  wrong  conver- 
sion factors  in  estimating  protein  content  of 
foods,  and  illustrates  these  errors  by  citing 
the  figures  for  a  number  of  foods.  It  states 
that  the  use  of  the  conversion  factor  6.25,  by 
which  percentages  of  nitrogen  are  multiplied 
to  estimate  protein  in  foods  and  feeds,  fre- 
quently is  inaccurate  because  this  method  rests 
on  two  assumptions  neither  of  which  is  neces- 
sarily correct — namely,  that  all  the  nitrogen 
in  food  material  is  protein  nitrogen,  and  that 
all  proteins  contain  16  per  cent  nitrogen.  The 
circular  gives  the  nitrogen  content  of  more 
than  121,  different  proteins  isolated  from  plant 
and  animal  sources  in  which  nitrogen  content 
ranges  from  13  per  cent  to  more  than  19  per 
cent. 

EXPERIMENTS  FOR  THE  CONTROL  OF  THE  SAN  JOSE 
SCALE  WITH  LUBRICATING-OIL  EMULSIONS  IN  THE 
PACIFIC  NORTHWEST.  (Circular  175C.)  B.  J. 
Newcomer,  senior  entomologist,  and  M.  A. 
Yothers,  associate  entomologist,  division  of 
deciduous-fruit  insects,  Bureau  of  Entomol- 
ogy.    12  pp.,  illus.     September,  1931. 

Reports  the  results  of  experiments  made  at 
Yakima,  Wash.,  in  the  years  1923,  1924,  1925, 
and  1927.  Factors  involved  in  the  experi- 
ments were  the  viscosity  of  the  oil,  type  of 
emulsifier,  concentration  of  oil  in  the  spray, 
degree  of  refinement  of  the  oil,  and  combi- 
nation of  the  oil  emulsions  with  other  mate- 
rials. Information  is  given  as  to  the  factors 
which  bring  about  oil  injury  to  trees  or  fruit 
buds.  This  circular,  semitechnical,  is  of  in- 
terest to  entomologists  and  other  technical 
workers  and  fruit  growers  of  the  Northwest. 


WATERPROOFING  AND  MILDEWPROOFING  OF  COTTON 
DUCK.  (Farmers'  Bulletin  1157F  revised.)  H.  P. 
Holman,  senior  chemist,  and  T.  D.  Jarrell, 
associate  chemist,  industrial  farm  products 
division,  chemical  and  technological  re- 
search, Bureau  of  Chemistry  and  Soils.  10 
pp.,  illus.     July,  1931. 

For  farmers  who  use  cotton  duck  to  pro- 
tect machinery  and  grain.  Gives  formulas 
for  increasing  the  serviceability  of  this  mate- 
rial. The  bulletin  states  that  untreated  duck 
always  mildews  in  warm  weather  if  stored 
wet  or  slightly  damp  and  deteriorates  from 
exposure  to  sunlight.  It  describes  different 
classes  of  cotton  duck  and  advises  how  to 
select  this  material  for  different  farm  uses. 

SWINE  PRODUCTION.  (Farmers'  Bulletin  I437F  re- 
vised.) E.  Z.  Russell,  animal  husbandman, 
animal  husbandry  division,  Bureau  of  Ani- 
mal Industry.     37  pp.,  illus.     August,  1931. 

This  bulletin,  designed  for  distribution  to 
hog  producers,  discusses  the  management  of 
breeding  stock,  care  of  sows  and  suckling 
pigs ;  weaning  pigs  and  feeding  them  for 
market  or  as  breeding  stock ;  selection  of 
feeds,  with  special  emphasis  on  pastures,  min- 
eral mixtures,  and  the  care  of  fattening  stock ; 
and  the  importance  of  sanitation  in  the  con- 
trol of  diseases  and  parasites. 

ARSENICAL  AND  OTHER  FRUIT  INJURIES  OF  APPLES 
RESULTING  FROM  WASHING  OPERATIONS.  (Tech- 
nical Bulletin  245T.)  D.  F.  Fisher,  principal 
horticulturist,  and  E.  L.  Reeves,  junior 
pathologist,  division  of  horticultural  crops 
and  diseases,  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry.  12 
pp.,  illus.     June,  1931. 

A  technical  publication  of  interest  to  apple 
growers  and  dealers,  horticultural  inspectors, 
and  others  concerned  in  the  handling  and 
marketing  of  apples.  Describes  the  types  of 
injuries  which  may  be  encountered  as  a  result 
of  washing  apples  in  chemical  solvents  to  re- 
move spray  residues  and  outlines  procedures 
and  methods  of  preventing  such  injuries. 

RULES  AND  REGULATIONS  OF  THE  SECRETARY  OF 
AGRICULTURE  GOVERNING  THE  INSPECTION  AND 
CERTIFICATION  OF  DRESSED  POULTRY  AND 
DRESSED  DOMESTIC  RABBITS  FOR  EXTERNAL  CON- 
DITION, AND  OF  DRESSED  POULTRY  AND  DRESSED 
DOMESTIC  RABBITS  AND  EDIBLE  PRODUCTS  THERE- 
OF FOR  CONDITION  AND  WHOLESOMENESS.  Bu- 
reau of  Agricultural  Economics.  (S.  R.  A.— B.  A.  E. 
131.)      10  pp.     September.  1931. 

MIGRATORY-BIRD  TREATY  ACT  REGULATIONS  AND 
TEXT  OF  FEDERAL  LAWS  RELATING  TO  GAME  AND 
BIRDS.       Bureau    of    Biological     Survey.        (S.    R.    A.- 

B.  S.  76.)      18  pp.     September,  1931. 

INFORMATION,  INSTRUCTIONS,  RULINGS,  ETC.,  CON- 
CERNING THE  WORK  OF  THE  BUREAU  OF  ANIMAL 
INDUSTRY  FOR  AUGUST,  1931.  (S.  R.  A.-B.  A.  I. 
292.)     Pp.  81-88.     September,  1931. 

THE  MONTHLY  WEATHER  REVIEW.  Vol.  59,  No.  6. 
Pp.  219-257,  illus.     June,  1931. 

Contents : 

Ground  plan  of  a  dynamic  meteorology. — 
Hurd  C.   Willett. 

Windstorm  in  the  Los  Angeles  area,  Novem- 
ber 22,  1930,  and  some  effects  of  wind  flow  in 
a  mountainous  region.  (6  figs.) — George  M. 
French. 

The  Gothenburg,  Nebr.,  tornadoes  on  June 
24,  1930.      (8  figs.)— Alfred  Russell  Oliver. 

Hail  damage  in  Iowa. — Charles  D.   Reed. 

Melon  frost  forecasting  in  the  Umpqua  Val- 
ley, Oreg.      (2  figs.) — Edgar  H.  Fletcher. 

Weather  conditions  affecting  the  port  of 
New  Orleans. — W.  F.  McDonald. 

Note  on  J.  F.  Brennan's  method  of  deter- 
mining the  altitude  in  the  atmosphere  above 
sea  level  where  the  freezing  point  of  water 
occurs.      (1  fig.) — Anders  Angstrom. 

Analysis  of  the  precipitation  of  rains  and 
snows  at  Mount  Vernon,  Iowa. — Lyle  L.  Cot- 
tral. 

Interpolation  of  rainfall  by  the  methods  of 
correlation. — C.   E.  Grunsky. 

Tests  of  rainfall-interpolation  methods.  (3 
figs.) — E.  R.  Miller. 

High  flights  of  sounding  balloons. — E. 
Frankenburger.      (Transl.  by  J.  C.  Ballard.) 

Agreement  found  in  records  of  Fergusson 
sounding-balloon  meteorographs.  (2  figs.) — L. 
T.  Samuels. 


Why  the  readings  of  the  mercurial  barometer 
are  corrected  for  both  temperature  and  lati- 
tude and  the  readings  of  the  aneroid  left 
unchanged. — W.  J.  Humphreys. 

A  common  humidity  error.-  -W.  J.  Hum- 
phreys. 

Temperatures  in  the  higher  layers  of  the 
stratosphere  over  Lindenburg. — J.  Reger. 
(Trans,  by  J.  C.  Ballard.) 

Rubenstein's  Climatic  Atlas  of  the  TJ.  S.  S.  R. 
Review. — C.  F.  Brooks. 

The  dry  season  of  the  Panama  Canal.  (1 
fig.) — R.  Z.  Kirkpatrick. 

The  Cleveland,  Ohio,  storm,  June  26,  1931. — 
G.   Harold  Noyes. 

A  tornado  in  New  Mexico. — C.  E.  Linney. 

SOIL  SURVEY  OF  UNION  COUNTY,  IOWA.  (No.  14, 
Series  1927.)  J.  Ambrose  Elwell,  Iowa  Agri- 
cultural Experiment  Station,  in  charge,  and 
W.  J.  Moran,  TJ.  S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture.     35    pp.,    illus.      1931. 

SOIL  SURVEY  OF  THE  JEROME  AREA,  IDAHO.  (No. 
16,  Series  1927.)  E.  N.  Poulson,  TJ.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  in  charge,  and  J.  A. 
Thompson,  University  of  Idaho.  22  pp., 
illus.      1931. 

THE  EXPERIMENT  STATION  RECORD.     Vol.  65,  No.  5. 

October,  1931. 

REGULATIONS  FOR  THE  ENFORCEMENT  OF  THE  FED- 
ERAL FOOD  AND  DRUGS  ACT.  Food  and  Drug 
Administration.  (S.  R.  A.-F.  D.  No.  1.)  (Tenth 
revision.)     20  pp.     November,  1930. 

CERTIFICATION  OF  COAL-TAR  FOOD  COLORS.  Food 
and    Drug    Administration.        (S.     R.    A.-F.    D.    No.    3, 

revision  No.  1.)     10  pp.     September,  1931. 

OFFICIAL  STANDARDS  FOR  APPLES.  (S.  R.  A.- 
B.  A  E.  93,  revised,  Amend.  1.)  8  pp.,  August, 
1931. 

LIST  OF  TECHNICAL  WORKERS  IN  THE  DEPARTMENT 
OF  AGRICULTURE  AND  OUTLINE  OF  DEPARTMENT 
FUNCTIONS,        1931.  (Miscellaneous       Publication 

123MP.)  Compiled  in  the  Office  of  Personnel 
and  Business  Administration.  165  pp. 
July,  1931. 


CIVIL-SERVICE  EXAMINATION 

ASSOCIATE  INDUSTRIAL  ECONOMIST.— Applica- 
tions must  be  on  file  with  the  United  States 
Civil   Service   Commission    at    Washington,    D. 

C,  not  later  than  October  20.  The  examina- 
tion is  to  fill  vacancies  in  the  Department  of 
Labor,  for  duty  in  Washington,  D.  C,  or  in 
the  field.  The  entrance  salary  is  $3,200  a 
year.  Competitors  will  not  be  required  to  re- 
port for  examination  at  any  place,  but  will 
be  rated  on  education  and  experience  and  on 
a  thesis,  reports,  or  published  writings.  At 
least  five  years  of  responsible  and  progressive 
experience  in  industrial  research,  or  equiva- 
lent experience,  as  specified  in  the  announce- 
ment, is  a  requirement  of  the  examination. 

Full  information  may  be  obtained  from  the 
secretary  of  the  United  States  Civil  Service 
Board  of  Examiners  at  the  post  office  or 
customhouse  in  any  city  or  from  the  United 
States  Civil  Service  Commission,   Washington, 

D.  C. 


FORESTRY  ACTIVITY  IN  WISCONSIN 

In  the  fiscal  year  1931  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice expended  $140,125  in  the  conduct  of 
regular  Forest  Service  activities  on  the 
three  Wisconsin  purchase  units.  Of  this 
amount  $60,000  was  for  roads  and  fire- 
lines  and  $28,700  was  for  suppression  of 
burning  forest  fires,  and  the  rest  was 
for  planting,  examination  of  lands  for 
purchase,  building  new  lookout  towers 
and  telephone  lines,  and  the  construction 
of  a  new  nursery  near  Rhinelander 
which  was  started  a  year  earlier 
through  the  generosity  of  the  Kiwanis 
Clubs  of  Wisconsin.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment also  paid  to  the  State  of  Wis- 
consin $46,613  for  fire  protection  on  State 
and  private  lands,  this  being  exclusive 
of  activities  in  connection  with  the  three 
Wisconsin  purchase  units.  During  the 
year  $171,551  was  paid  to  landowners 
for  the  purchase  of  land  acquired  by  the 
Forest  Service  in  the  Moquah,  Flambeau, 
and  Oneida  units. 
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OFFICIAL  ANNOUNCEMENTS 


A  Proclamation  by  the  President 

Amending  Regulations  on  Migratory  Game  Birds 

Whereas  the  Secretarv  of  Agriculture  by 
virtue  of  the  authority  vested  in  him  bv  sec- 
tion 3  of  the  migratory  bird  treaty  act  (U.  S. 
Code,  title  16.  sees.  703-711 ;  40  Stat  755) 
has  submitted  to  me  for  approval  a  regulation 
further  amendatory  of  the  regulations  ap- 
proved and  proclaimed  July  31.  1918.  which 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  determined 
to  be  a  suitable  amendatory  regulation  per- 
mitting and  governing  the  hunting,  taking, 
capture,  killing,  possession,  sale,  purchase, 
shipment,  transportation,  carriage,  and  export 
of  migratory  birds  and  parts  thereof  and  their 
nests  and  eggs,   as  follows  : 

Regulation  4,  "  Open  Seasons  on  and  Pos- 
session of  Certain  Migratory  Game  Birds,"'  sub- 
title "  Waterfowl  (except  snow  geese  in  Flor- 
ida and  all  States  north  thereof  bordering  on 
the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Ross's  goose,  cacklimr 
goose,  wood  duck,  eider  ducks,  and  swans)  and 
coot,"  is  amended  so  as  to  read  as  follows  : 

Waterfowl  {except  snmc  geese  in  Florida 
and  all  States  north  thereof  borderi?ig  on  the 
Atlantic  Ocean,  Ross's  goose,  cackling  goose, 
wood  duck,  eider  ducks,  an-d  swans)  and 
coot. — The  open  seasons  for  waterfowl  (except 
snow  geese  in  Florida  and  all  States  north 
thereof  bordering  on  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Ross's 
goose,  cackling  goose,  wood  duck,  eider  ducks, 
and  swans)   and  coot  shall  be  as  follows  : 

In  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  New 
York  (except  Long  Island),  Pennsylvania. 
West  Virginia,  Michigan.  Wisconsin,  *  Minne- 
sota, North  Dakota.  South  Dakota.  Colorado, 
Wyoming.  Montana.  Idaho,  and  Utah  the  open 
season  shall  be  from  October  1  to  October  31 ; 

In  Ohio  and  Indiana  the  open  season  shall 
be  from  October  16  to  November  15  ; 

In  Massachusetts,  Connecticut.  Rhode  Island, 
and  Illinois  the  open  season  shall  be  from 
November   1  to  November  30 ; 

In  Missouri,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Nebraska,  and 
Oklahoma  the  open  season  shall  be  from  Octo- 
ber 20   to  November  19  ; 

In  that  portion  of  New  York  known  as  Long 
Island,  and  in  New  Jersey,  Delaware,  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  Maryland,  Virginia.  North 
Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabama, 
Tennessee.  Kentucky,  Mississippi.  Arkansas, 
Louisiana.  Texas.  New  Mexico.  Arizona,  Neva- 
da,   California,    Oregon,    and    Washington    the 


open    season    shall    be    from   November    16    to 
December   15  ; 

In  Florida  the  open  season  shall  be  from 
November  20  to  December   19 ;   and 

In  Alaska  the  open  season  shall  be  from 
September  1  to  September  30. 

Now,  therefore,  I.  Herbert  Hoover,  Presi- 
dent   of    the    United    States    of    America,    do 
hereby    approve    and    proclaim    the    foregoing  j 
amendatory    regulation. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  | 
my  hand  and  caused  the  seal  of  the  United  j 
States  to  be  affixed. 

Done  at  the  City  of  Washington  this  12th 
day  of  September,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord 
nineteen  hundred  and  thirty-one.  and  of  the 
Independence  of  the  United  States  of  America 
the  one  hundred  and  fifty-sixth. 

[seal.]  Herbert  Hoover. 


Office  of  Personnel   and   Business  Administration 

Motor    Fuels    Tax    Exemption    Procedure 

P.  B.  A.  Circular  182   (September  4,  1931), 
Amending    P.    B.    A.    Circular    161. — The    de- 
partment  is   in    receipt    of    a   letter   from   the 
Assistant  Comptroller  General  as  follows  : 
Reference  is  made  to  paragraph  7,  Gen- 
eral   Regulations    No.    73,    of    this    office, 
dated  July  17,  1930,  which  provides  that 
as  a  matter  of  regular  procedure  the  bills 
for  refund  of  tax  paid  on  motor  fuels  by 
employees  of  the  United  States  should  be 
presented    by    the    administrative    offices 
concerned    to    the    proper    State    or    local 
authorities. 

The  requirements  of  General  Regula- 
tions No.  73  should  be  adhered  to  and 
only  those  bills  or  claims  for  refund  of 
motor  fuels  tax  should  be  submitted  to 
this  office  for  collection  that  involve 
doubtful  questions  or  have  been  returned 
and  payment  refused.  Exception  should 
also  be"  made  in  the  case  of  refunds  of 
motor  fuels  tax  due  from  the  States  of 
Wyoming  and  Pennsylvania  in  view  of 
statements  previously  made  by  this  office 
to  the  State  Treasurer  of  Wyoming  and 
the  Secretary  of  Revenue  of  Pennsylva- 
nia authorizing  claims  of  various  agencies 
of  the  Government  to  be  consolidated  in 
this  office  and  presented  to  the  States  for 
refund. 

It  should  be  particularly  noted  that  re- 
funds on  sales  in  Pennsylvania  and  Wyoming 
are  to  be  referred  to  the  Comptroller  General. 
P.  B.  A.  Circular  No.  161  is  therefore  amended 
to  that  extent  Paragraph  4  of  that  circular 
reads  as  follows :  "  In  the  event  a  State  re- 
fuses to  refund  or  raises  controversy,  the  case 
should  be  referred  to  the  General  Accounting 
Office  and  further  claims  against  such  State 
should  be  scheduled  to  the  General  Accounting 
Office  for  collection  as  under  former  procedure 
until  such  time  as  the  controversy  is  adjust- 
ed." While  there  is  no  direct  statement  or 
implication  in  the  Assistant  Comptroller's  let- 
ter that  these  instructions  have  not  been  fol- 
lowed in  this  department,  it  is  suggested  that 
practice  be  reviewed  in  the  various  bureaus 
so  that  variations  from  prescribed  procedure, 
if  any,  may  be  noted  and  corrected. 

W.  W.  Stockbergee,  Director. 


Property    Records   and    Accountability 

Unnumbered  Memorandum — September  17, 
1931. — The  regulations  of  the  department  pro- 
vide for  a  system  of  bureau  property  records 
which  will  show  at  all  times  the  nonexpend- 
able and  semiexpendable  property  of  the  United 
States  and  the  officials  or  employees  account- 
able for  the  same.  Under  these  regulations 
bureaus  are  responsible  for  the  maintenance 
of  an  adequate  system  of  property  account- 
ability throughout  their  services.  Individual 
situations  which  have  been  developed  in  cer- 
tain instances  indicate  that  adequate  systems 
of  property  accountability  have  not  been  in 
effective  operation  in  every  case,  in  that  ac- 
countability for  Government  property  has  not 
been  duly  recorded  in  every  instance,  inven- 
tories have  not  been  sufficiently  frequent  and 
apparently  have  been  certified  in  a  perfunc- 
tory manner  rather  than  by  actual  physical 
check  of  the  property  involved,  and  so  on. 
It  is  of  importance"  that  every  department 
officer  or  employee  realize  that,  until  relieved 
in  due  form,  he" is  responsible  for  Government 
property  intrusted  to  his  care.  It  is  equally 
important,  for  the  protection  of  the  Govern- 
ment   and    the    employees    as    well,    that    the 


designated  administrative  office  of  each  bureau 
discharge  in  a  capable  and  effective  manner 
the  responsibility  of  the  bureau  for  the  main- 
tenance, currently,  of  a  thoroughly  adequate 
system  of  records  and  accountability. 

It  is  recommended  that  each  bureau  at  this 
time  resurvey  its  current  situation  in  the 
matter  of  property  records  and  accountability 
with  the  view  of  determining  whether  its 
system  is  operating  in  entire  conformance  with 
the  regulations  and  in  such  manner  as  to 
fully  piot.ct  both  the  interest  of  the  United 
States  and  the  employees.  If  there  are  in- 
adequacies in  the  system  as  now  operated, 
obviously  prompt  and  effective  action  should 
be  taken. 

W.  W.   Stockbergee,  Director. 


Office  of  the  Chief  Coordinator 

Federal    Specifications — Materials   for   Piping   and   Building 
Construction 

Circular  Letter  No.  61,  September  15, 
1931. — This  circular  supersedes  and  cancels 
Supplement  No.  3  to  Bulletin  No.  108.  dated 
May  22,  1920.  it  deals  with  the  advantages 
and  disadvantages  of  ferrous  and  nonferrous 
piping  for  various  purposes  and  the  matter 
of  selecting  the  best  material  for  the  particu- 
lar purpose.  On  account  of  its  length  and 
limited  interest  it  is  not  given  in  full  here. 
A  copy  may  be  obtained  through  the  Office  of 
Personnel  and  Business  Administration  of  the 
department. 


Supply  of  Feed  Grains  Larger 

But  Hay  Less  Than  a  Year  Ago 


This  year's  supply  of  livestock  grain 
feed  exceeds  last  year's,  but  stocks  of 
hay  are  smaller  than  a  year  ago,  says  a 
feed  outlook  report  issued  September  22 
by  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics. 
The  total  tonnage  of  feed  grains  is  esti- 
mated at  2  per  cent  below  the  5-year 
average  and  12  per  cent  above  a  year 
ago.  The  hay  crop,  including  both  tame 
and  wild,  is  estimated  at  87.000,000  tons, 
as  compared  with  90,000,000  tons  last 
year. 

The  bureau  says  that  present  prices  of 
feed  grains,  feedstuff's,  and  hay  are  rela- 
tively lower  than  prices  of  livestock  prod- 
ucts, especially  in  surplus  producing 
areas  where  crop  outturns  are  good,  but 
that  returns  from  the  1931  crops  in  defi- 
cit feed  areas  afford  little  purchasing 
power  to  buy  feed  and  many  economies 
are  taking  place. 

As  to  the  distribution  of  feed  grain 
supplies,  the  bureau  says  that  in  general 
feed  supplies  are  above  average  in  East- 
ern. Southern,  and  Southwestern  States, 
but  are  short  in  the  Northwestern.  Rocky 
Mountain,  and  Pacific  Coast  States.  The 
shortage  of  corn  supplies  this  year  is 
confined  mostly  to  the  Rocky  Mountain 
States.  South  Dakota,  Nebraska,  Minne- 
sota, and  Wisconsin.  In  most  other 
areas  production  is  above  that  of  1930 
and  above  average  in  most  States  where 
production  was  curtailed  by  the  drought 
last  year. 

Supplies  of  hay  are  reported  to  be  ma- 
terially larger  than  last  year's  in  all 
States  south  from  Pennsylvania,  Ohio, 
Indiana.  Illinois,  Missouri,  and  Kansas. 
Supplies  in  New  England  are  about  as 
large  as  a  year  ago.  The  crop  is  re- 
ported very  much  smaller  than  last  year's 
in  the  Northwestern  Plains  States,  Michi- 
gan, Wisconsin,  the  inter-Mountain  States, 
and  California. 
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EXPERIMENT.5TATI0N  PUBLICATIONS 


The  library  of  the  Office  of  Experiment 
Stations  maintains,  but  for  library  purposes 
only  a  complete  file  of  all  the  publications 
Issued  by  the  State  experiment  stations  It 
has  recently  received  the  following  new  State 
publications  : 

(This  department  has  none  of  these  State  pub- 
lications for  distribution,  but  usually  they  may 
be  obtained  from  the  stations  issuing  them.  For 
convenience  in  writing  to  a  station,  the  postal 
address  point  where  the  station  is  located  in  the 
State  is  given  at  the  end  of  each  of  the  entries 
below.) 
Improvement    of    home    grounds    in    Colorado. 

G.  Beach.      (Colorado  Sta.  Bui.  374,  51  pp., 

39  figs.     July,   1931.)      Fort   Collins. 
Taxation    and    public-school    finance    in    Colo- 
rado.     G.    S.   Klemmedson.      (Colorado    Sta. 

Bui.    376,    38    pp.,    11    figs.      May,    1931.) 

Fort  Collins. 
Effects    of    different    systems    of    grazing    by 

cattle  upon  a  western  wheat-grass  type  of 

range   near   Fort   Collins,    Colorado.     H.    C. 

Hanson,    L.    D.    Love,    and    M.    S.    Morris. 

(Colorado    Sta.    Bui.    377,    82    pp.,    41    figs. 

July,  1931.)     Fort  Collins. 
Labor    efficiency    in    planting    and    harvesting 

on  eastern  Connecticut  dairy  farms.     D.  O. 

Hammerberg.        (Connecticut      Storrs     Sta. 

Bui.     172,    54    pp.,    5    figs.      April,    1931.) 

Storrs. 
Pineapple  bran  as  a  feed  for  livestock. 

Henke.     (Hawaii  Sta.  Circ.  2,  19  pp. 

1931.)      Honolulu. 
Natural    and    artificial    incubation    of 


L.  A. 
July, 


hens' 
eggs.  C.  M.  Bice  and  F.  G.  Botelho. 
(Hawaii    Sta.   Circ.    3,    23   pp.,   14  figs. 


Au- 
gust,  1931.)      Honolulu. 
Border  effect  in  variety  tests  of  small  grains. 
H.    W.    Hulbert,    C.    A.    Michels,   and    F.    L. 
Burkart.      (Idaho    Sta.   Res.    Bui.   9,   23   pp., 
12   figs.     June,    1931.)      Moscow. 
Rate    of    seeding    for    peas.      H.    W.    Hulbert 
and  F.   L  Burkart.      (Idaho  Sta.   Bui.   181, 
8  pp.,    1  fig.     June,   1931.)      Moscow. 
Spray    residue    and    its   removal    from    apples. 
O.    W.    Ford    and    C.    L.    Burkholder.       (In- 
diana   Sta.   Bui.    345,    18   pp.,   6   figs.      Feb- 
ruary,  1931.)      LaFayette. 
Early,  intermediate  and  late  cut  soybean  hay 
for    milk   and    butterfat    production.     J.    H. 
Hilton,    J.    W.    Wilbur,    and    W.    F.    Epple. 
(Indiana    Sta.    Bui.    346,    24    pp.,    11    figs. 
February,    1931.)      LaFayette. 
Commercial  fertilizers.     H.   R.   Kraybill  et  al. 
(Indiana  Sta.  Circ.  182,  76  pp.,  2  figs.     May, 
1931.)      LaFayette. 
Report  of  the  Moses   Fell  Annex  Farm,   Bed- 
ford, Indiana.     H.  J.  Reed  and  H.  G.  Hall. 
(Indiana    Sta.    Circ.    183,    24    pp.,    22    figs. 
June,  1931.)      LaFayette. 
Genetic  tests  for  linkage  between  row  number 
genes  and  certain  qualitative  genes  in  maize. 
E.  W.  Lindstrom.      (Iowa  Sta.  Res.  Bui.  142, 
pp.   249-288.     June,    1931.)     Ames. 
Effect   of   fall   applications   of   sodium   nitrate 
upon  the  color,   keeping  quality,  and  nitro- 
gen   content    of    apples.     W.    W.    Aldrich. 
(Maryland     Sta.     Bui.     326,     pp.     363-408. 
May,  1931.)     College  Park. 
Increasing  soil  acidity  as  a  means  of  controll- 
ing black  root-rot  of  tobacco.     W.  L  Doran. 
(Massachusetts    Sta.    Bui.    276,    146    pp.,    2 
figs.     June,   1931.)      Amherst. 
Progress  in  agricultural  research.     F.  B.  Mum. 
ford  and  S.  B.  Shirky.      (Missouri  Sta.  Bui. 
300,  107  pp.,  16  figs.     April,  1931.)      Colum- 
bia. 
The  role   of  egg  laying  contests  in   flock   im- 
provement.    J.  W.  Goodman.      (New  Jersey 
Stas.  Hints  to  Poultrymen,  vol.  19,  No.  10, 
4  pp.,  1  fig.     July,   1931.)      New  Brunswick. 
Fowl   paralysis.     F.    R.   Beaudette   and    C.    B. 
Hudson.      (New  Jersey  Stas.  Hints  to  Poul- 
trymen,   vol.     19,    No.    11,    4    pp.     August, 
1931.)     New  Brunswick. 
Estimating  egg  production  by   the  score  card. 
C.  S.  Piatt  and  J.  C.  Taylor.      (New  Jersey 
Stas.  Hints  to  Poultrymen,  vol.  19,  No.   12, 
4  pp.,  1  fig.     September,  1931.)     New  Bruns- 
wick. 
The    Bimonthly    Bulletin.      (Ohio    Sta.    Bimo. 
Bui.   152,   pp.    153-200,   9  figs.     September- 
October,  1931.)      Wooster. 
Farm   electric  milk  refrigeration.     J.   E.  Nich- 
olas.     (Pennsylvania   Sta.   Bui.   267,   39   pp., 
9  figs.     April,   1931.)      State  College. 
Membership    problems   in    farmers'    cooperative 
purchasing       associations.      J.       K.       Stern. 
(Pennsylvania   Sta.  Bui.  268,  38  pp.,  4  figs. 
July,  1931.)      State  College. 


La  orgua  rosada  de  la  capsula  del  algodon  en 
Puerto  Rico.  G.  N.  Wolcott  and  F.  Sein 
jr.  (Porto  Rico  Sta.  Circ.  95,  13  pp.,  4 
figs.     1931.)      Mayaguez. 

P.inlo-ical  studies  of  the  oriental  fruit  moth, 
19:50.  C.  O.  Eddy  and  W.  C.  Nettles. 
(South  Carolina  Sta.  Bui.  278,  21  pp.,  6 
figs.     August,    1931.)      Clemson    College 

The  taxation  system  of  Virginia.  •£.  A.  Ball- 
inger.  (Virginia  Sta.  Bui.  279,  22  pp.,  1 
fig.     July,  1931.)      Blacksburg. 

The  value  of  husk  protection  to  corn  ears  in 
limiting  corn  earworm  injury.  W.  J.  Phil- 
lips and  G.  W.  Barber.  (Virginia  Sta.  Tech. 
Bui.  43,  24  pp.,  7  figs.  July,  1931.) 
Blacksburg. 


Articles    and    Written    Addresses     By 

Department  People  in  Outside 

Publications 

Animal  Industry 

Cram,  E.  B. — Recent  advancement  in  our 
knowledge  of  poultry  parasitism.  Abs.  and 
Notes  of  Papers,  Ann.  Meeting  of  Poultry 
Science  Assoc,  23d,  August  10-12,  1931, 
leaf    [11]. 

Dikmans,  G. — The  question  of  prenatal  in- 
fection in  anaplasmosis.  North  Amer.  Vet., 
vol.  12,  No.  9,  pp.  21-23.     September,  1931. 

Two     new     lungworms     from     North 

American  ruminants  and  a  note  on  the 
lungworms  of  sheep  in  the  United  States. 
U.  S.  Natl.  Mus.  Proc.  (2884),  vol.  79,  art. 
18,   pp.    1-4.      1931. 

Two  new   species  of  nematode   worms 


of  the  genus  Ostertagia  from  the  Virginia 
deer,  with  a  note  on  Ostertagia  lyrata.  U. 
S.  Natl.  Mus.  Proc.  (2872),  vol.  79,  art.  6, 
pp.  1-6.  1931. 
Hall,  M.  C. — The  curriculum  of  the  veteri- 
nary college.  Jour.  Amer.  Vet.  Med.  Assoc, 
voL  78  (n.  s.  vol.  31),  No.  1,  pp.  2-^. 
January,  1931. 

Freund,  Ludwig.     Die  Parasiten  Para 


sitaren  und  sonstigen  Krankheiten  der  Pelz- 
tiere.  (Parasites,  parasitic  diseases,  and 
other  diseases  of  fur  animals)  [Book  re- 
view]    Ibid.,  pp.  105-107. 

Parasite  control  in  wild  animals.      Out- 


door   America,    vol.    9,    No.    12     pp.    16—17 
vol.  10,  No.   1,   p.   34.     July,  August,   1931. 
Parasites     of    dogs     and     cats.       Vet. 


Alumni  Quart.  [Ohio  State  Univ.]  vol.  19, 
No.  2,  pp.  47-57.     September,  1931. 

Wehe,  E.  E. — Description  of  a  new  genus  and 
species  of  nematode  worm  occurring  in  the 
northwestern  belted  kingfisher,  with  a  key 
to  the  genera  of  the  subfamily  Acuariinae. 
U.  S.  Natl.  Mus.  Proc  (2871),  vol.  79,  art. 
5,  pp.  1-4.     1931. 

Wetzel,  R. — Zur  Ernahrungsweise  und  patho- 

fenen  Wirkung  der  kleinen  Strongyhden  der 
'ferde.  Repr.  from  Miessner-Festschrift,  pp. 
219-223.  1930. 
Wright,  W.  H. — -The  treatment  and  control 
of  some  common  internal  parasites  of  sheep. 
Jen-Sal  Jour.,  vol.  16,  No.  6,  pp.  8-10,  12, 
June,  1931. 

Agricultural   Economics 

Beookens,  P.  F. — Dairying  in  foreign  coun- 
tries in  relation  to  the  dairy  industry  of 
the  United  States,  Part  III  of  Bulletin  No. 
120,  entitled  "  Wisconsin  Dairying,"  of  the 
Wisconsin  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
Marketing,  p.  126. 

Callander,  W.  F. — Crop  and  livestock  report- 
ing. Encyclopedia  ot  the  Social  Sciences, 
vol.  4,  p.  607. 

Gage,  C.  E. — What  price  tobacco?  Tobacco, 
July  30,  1931,  p.  25. 

Olsen,  Nils  A. — Development  of  Federal 
standards  for  farm  products.  Commercial 
Standards  Monthly,  August,   1931,   p.   35. 

Sherman,  Caroline  B. — Roadside  marketing. 
American  Fruit  Grower,  August,  1931,  p.  5. 

Taylor,  Hugh  W. — How  tobacco  is  exported 
and  sold  to  the  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain. 
Tobacco,  July  30,  1931,  p.  27. 

Biological    Survey 

Bailey,  Vernon. — Little  warrior  of  the  West. 

Nature   Mag.,   vol.    18,   No.   4,   pp.   238-240, 

illus.        October,    1931. 
Borleigh,  T.  D. — Wild  life  in  the  Great  Smok- 
ies.    Asheville     Citizen-Times,    sec.    B,     pp. 

6-7.     August  30,   1931. 
McAtee,     W.     L. — Munro     and     Clemens     on 

spawn-eating    birds.      Condor,    vol.    33,    No. 

5,    pp.    225-226.      September-October,    1931. 
Strange    riders    of    the    gales.      Nature 

Mag.,    vol.    18,    No.    4,    pp.    218-220,    illus. 

October,  1931. 


Mills,  E.  M. — Protect  fruit  trees  from  mice. 
New  England  Homestead,  vol.  103,  No.  11, 
p.   1,  illus.     September   12,   1931. 

Palmer,  T.  S. — Authors'  names  in  "  The  Con- 
dor "  indexes.  Condor,  vol.  33,  No.  5,  pp. 
210-211.     September-October,   1931. 

Where    California    ornithologists    rest. 

Condor,  vol.  33,  No.  5,  p.  221.  September- 
October,  1931. 

Plant  Industry 

Christie,  J.  R.  (with  B.  G.  Chitwood,  Bur. 
Anim.  Indus.) — Chondronema  passali  (Leidy, 
1852)  n.  g.  (Nematoda),  with  notes  on  its 
life  history.  Jour.  Wash.  Acad.  ScL,  vol.  21, 
No.   15,  pp.   356-364.     September  19,   1931. 

Cooley,  J.  S.,  and  Crenshaw,  J.  H. — The  con- 
trol of  botrytis  rot  of  pears  with  a  chemi- 
cally treated  wrap.  Better  Fruit,  vol.  26, 
No.  3,  pp.  7-8.     September,  1931. 

Nuckols,  S.  B. — Seedling  color  and  yield  of 
sugar  beets.  Jour.  Amer.  Soc  Agron.,  vol. 
23,  No.  9,  pp.  740-743.     September,  1931. 

Sartois,  G.  B. — Producing  new  varieties  of 
sugar-cane.  Sugar  Bui.,  vol.  9,  No.  24,  pp. 
3-4,  6,  8,  10.     September  15,  1931. 

Sayre,  J.  D. ;  Morris,  V.  H. ;  and  Richby, 
F.  D. — The  effect  of  preventing  fruiting  and 
of  reducing  the  leaf  area  on  the  accumula- 
tion of  sugars  in  the  corn  stem.  Jour. 
Amer.  Soc.  Agron.,  vol.  23,  No.  9,  pp.  751  - 
753.  September,  1931.  (With  Ohio  Agr. 
Exp.   St.) 

Skeels,  H.  C — Nomenclatural  notes.  Bui. 
Torrey  Bot.  Club.  vol.  58.  No.  1,  pp.  49-50. 
January,  1931.     (Received  September.) 


DAIRY  FIELD   DAYS  AT  HUNTLEY 

The  dairy  experiment  station  at  Hunt- 
ley, Mont.,  held  its  first  annual  dairy 
tour  and  field  days  on  two  days  early  in 
July.  The  Bureau  of  Dairy  Industry 
has  maintained  a  large  Holstein  herd  for 
experimental  purposes  at  Huntley  since 
1918.  Breeding  and  feeding  experiments 
have  been  in  progress  there  since  that 
date.  The  breeding  experiments  are  de- 
signed to  build  up  a  high-producing 
strain  of  cattle  by  the  continuous  use 
tor  generation  after  generation  of  sires 
which  have  been  definitely  proved  for 
their  ability  to  consistently  transmit 
high  production.  The  young  bulls  born 
in  the  herd  are  lent  to  cooperators  un- 
der an  agreement  that  they  furnish  pro- 
duction records  on  the  daughters  of  the 
bulls  and  on  the  dams  of  the  daughters. 
At  present  40  of  these  sires  are  on  loan 
to  cooperators  in  the  Huntley  territory. 
In  1930  a  total  of  1,127  cows  in  these  co- 
operators'  herds  were  tested  for  milk  and 
butterfat  production.  Up  to  now  a  total 
of  1,360  heifers  have  been  sired  by  the 
bulls  in  cooperators'  herds.  The  first  of 
the  two  days  was  spent  in  visiting  co- 
operators  in  the  vicinity  of  Billings, 
Mont.  Lunch  was  served  on  the  grounds 
of  Billings  Polytechnic  Institute,  and 
talks  were  made  by  J.  R.  Dawson,  senior 
dairy  husbandman,  Bureau  of  Dairy  In- 
dustry, who  supervises  the  work  of  the 
dairy  field  stations ;  J.  O.  Tretsden,  dairy 
extension  specialist  of  Montana  State 
College ;  and  A.  O.  Threlkild,  State  dairy 
commissioner  of  Montana. 

Most  of  the  second  day  was  spent  on 
the  Huntley  farm,  where  the  breeding  ex- 
periments, illustrated  by  the  animals  in 
the  station  herd,  were  explained.  The 
visitors  took  much  interest  in  the  feed- 
ing and  pasture  experiments  and  the 
"  combine  milker,"  which  was  the  first 
installed  in  that  section  of  the  country. 
About  75  dairymen,  mostly  cooperators, 
attended.  County  Agent  McKee,  of  Yel- 
lowstone County  and  County  Agent  Jones, 
of  the  reclamation  project,  cooperated  in 
the  program. 
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Dairying 

Tbichert,  Kuet.  Deutsches  kasereibuch. 
Stuttgart,  Ulmer.  1931. 

Veterinary  Medicine 

Dollar.    J.    A.    W.     Veterinary    surgery.     Ed. 

2.     Chicago,    Eger,    1931. 
Luke-.,  Lcdwig.     Grundriss  der  pathologisehen 

histologie   der   haustiere.      Hannover,    Scha- 

per,  1931. 

Forestry 

Delevoy,  G.  Etudes  systematiques  des  bois 
du  Katanga,  fasc.  4r-6.  Bruxelles,  Office 
de  publicity,  Lebegue,   1930-31. 

Oelkees,  Julius.  Waldbau.  voL  1.  Hanno- 
ver,  Schaper,   1930. 

Horticulture 

Fbdeeated  garden  clubs  of  South  Carolina. 

Yearbook.    1931.      1931. 
Kemp,  J.  A.     Gladiolus  breeding.     New  Tork, 

De   La  Mare,   1931. 
Kobel,    Feitz.      Lebrbucb    des    obstbaus    auf 

phvsiologiscber  grundlage.    Berlin.  Springer, 

1931. 
Reichelt,    Kabl.      Feldrnassiger   bobnenanbau 

nacb  neuesten  erfabrungen.     Braunschweig, 

Serger  &  Hempel,  1931.  M       ^. 

Reichelt,    Karl,    and    Nicolaisen,    N.       Die 

praxis    des     gemiisebaues.       Berlin,     Parey, 

1931.      (Pareys  handbiicber  des  praktischen 

gartenbaues,  8.  bd.) 

Field  Crops,  Ensilage 

Beeexdt,  Eexst.  Leitfaden  fiir  den  bau  und 
einrichtung  von  heissdampf-  gruben-silos 
fiir  einsauerung  von  futterkartoffeln.  Han- 
nover.  Scbaper,  1931.  . 

Schickels,  Raixee.  Die  weidewirtschart  m 
den  trockengebieten  der  erde.  Jena.  Fischer. 
1931.  (Probleme  der  weltwirtsehaft  schrif- 
ten  des  Instituts  fur  weltwirtschaft,  und 
seeverkehr  an  der  Fniversitat  Kiel,  hrsg. 
von  Bernhard  Harms.     53.) 

Siderskt,  D.  La  betterave  a  sucre.  Paris, 
Les  presses  universitaires  de  France,   1931. 

Weiss,  Fbaxz.  Der  neuzeitlicbe  futterbau- 
Ed.  2.     Stuttgart,  Ulmer,  1931. 

Engineering,  Building 

ALVOBD    &    BUBDICK,    ENGINEERS,     CHICAGO.       A 

report  to  the  mavor  and  city  council  on 
flood  protection  for  the  city  of  Columbus, 
Ohio.  September  15.  1913.     Chicago.  1913. 

Gesteschi,  Theodoe.  Konstruktion  landwirt- 
schaftlicher  bauwerke.  Berlin.  Springer, 
1930. 

Schaefeb,  C.  T.  Motor  truck  design  and  con- 
struction.    New  York,  Van  Nostrand.   1919. 

Mathematics 

Wallace,  H.  A.,  and  Sxedecoe,  G.  W.  Corre- 
lation and  machine  calculation.  Ames. 
1931.  (Iowa  state  collesre  of  agriculture 
and  mechanic  arts.  Official  publication, 
vol.  30,  No.  4.) 

Chemistry,  Bacteriology 

AUSSCHUSS  ZUB  UXTEESUCHUXG  DEB  EEZEU- 
GUXGS-  UXD  ABSATZBEDIXGUXGEX  DBS 

DEUTSCHEX  WIBTSCHAFT.  FXTEBAUSSCHUSS 
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Natural  History 

Ruth  vex,  A.  G.  A  naturalist  in  a  university 
museum.  Ann  Arbor,  Privately  printed. 
1931. 

Biology 

Kaul,  Ludwtg,  and  Riedle,  August.  Die  rolle 
der  atomenergie  bei  der  erniihrung  von  tier 
und  pflanze.  Freising-Miinchen,  Datterer, 
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Zoology 

Bolsche,  Wilhelm.  Der  termitenstaat. 
Stuttgart,  Gesellschaft  der  naturfreunde, 
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Ltxch,  K.  M.  Protozoan  parasitism  of  the 
alimentary  tract.  New  York.  Macmillan, 
1930. 
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Fewer  Chickens  Raised  on  Farms 
This  Year  As  Compared  With  Last 


LOW-COST  FOOD  INFORMATION 

The  Bureau  of  Home  Economics  has 
supplemented  its  emergency  low-cost 
food  information  with  tables  showing 
advantageous  uses  of  canned  vegetables 
and  fruits,  to  help  relief  organizations 
which  may  be  distributing  foodstuffs  the 
coming  winter.  Individuals  and  com- 
munities throughout  the  country  have 
been  centering  their  energies  in  saving 
the  large  surplus  of  a  variety  of  crops 
for  winter  use  by  canning  and  preserv- 
ing them.  As  a  result  of  appeals  to  the 
bureau  the  bureau  has  set  up  the  fruit 
and  vegetable  requirements  in  terms  of 
the  home-canned  product.  The  Fam- 
ily's Food  at  Low  Cost,  issued  in  Jan- 
uary to  help  families  affected  by  the 
drought  and  unemployment  in  budgeting 
their  food,  lists  the  quantities  and  kinds 
of  food  which  can  be  relied  upon  to 
maintain  normal  nutrition.  The  weekly 
market  orders  given  for  families  of  dif- 
ferent sizes  and  for  individuals  were 
worked  out  by  the  bureau. 


The  number  of  chickens  on  farms  Jan- 
uary 1,  1931,  was  smaller  than  on  Janu- 
ary 1,  1930,  reports  the  Bureau  of  Agri- 
cultural Economics.  This,  the  bureau 
says,  was  due  chiefly  to  last  year's 
drought  and  subsequent  low  prices  for 
chickens  and  eggs.  The  bureau  esti- 
mates that  the  number  on  January  1. 
1931,  was  459.402.000  as  compared  with 
470,463,000  on  January  1,  1930.  and  that 
about  10  per  cent  fewer  chickens  were 
raised  this  year  than  last.  There  were 
3.4  per  cent  fewer  hens  and  pullets  of 
laying  age  in  farm  flocks  on  September 
1,  1931,  as  compared  with  September  1, 
1930,  the  bureau  estimates. 

The  chicken  industry  reached  its  peak 
of  expansion  on  January  1,  1930,  accord- 
ing to  bureau  estimates,  the  number  of 
chickens  on  farms  having  increased  from 
418,000.000  on  January  1,  1925,  to  more 
than  470.000,000  on  January  1,  1930. 
Last  summer's  drought,  which  cut  the 
corn  crop  to  the  smallest  crop  in  30 
years,  prevented  further  expansion,  and 
the  lowest  chicken  prices  in  12  years 
during  the  last  half  of  1930  was  another 
discouraging  influence.  This  was  fol- 
lowed in  the  winter  of  1930-31  and  early 
summer  of  1931  by  prices  of  eggs  below 
pre-war  levels.  However,  prices  re- 
ceived for  both  chickens  and  eggs  later 
this  season  have  been  relatively  better 
than  for  most  other  farm  products. 

The  1930  census  figures  for  April  L, 
1930,  indicate  about  468,000.000  chickens 
on  farms  on  January  1,  1930,  as  com- 
pared with  409,291.000  on  January  1, 
1925.  and  359,537,127  on  January  1,  1920. 
Increases  in  the  numbers  of  chickens 
are  shown  for  practically  all  States 
from  1925  to  1930,  ranging  to  as  high  as 
50  per  cent  in  Utah  and  California. 
Most  of  the  large  increases  were  in 
States  where  chickens  in  commercial 
flocks  represent  a  large  proportion  of  all 
ehickens. 

The  census  reports  the  number  of 
chickens  raised  in  1929  at  674,772000. 
Unrevised  estimates  of  the  bureau  place 
the  number  raised  in  1929  at  696,794,000. 
The  census  report  shows  a  total  produc- 
tion of  32,321.000,000  eggs  in  1929.  and 
bureau  estimates  for  that  year  place  the 
number  of  eggs  laid  at  31.74LOOO.000. 
The  bureau  plans  to  revise  its  annual 
estimates  by  States,  from  1925  to  1931, 
where  such  revision  may  be  found  neces- 
sary on  the  basis  of  the  census  and  other 
data. 

Although  numbers  of  chickens  raised 
are  estimated  at  10  per  cent  fewer  this 
j-ear  than  last,  bureau  records  show  re- 
ceipts of  dressed  poultry  at  the  four 
principal  markets  up  to  September  1 
this  year  of  about  185.000.000  pounds  as 
compared  with  174.000.000  pounds  in 
1930,  or  an  increase  of  6  per  cent.  The 
heavier  tonnage  is  attributed  in  part  to 
a  heavier  weight  of  birds  marketed  this 
year  as  a  result  of  more  favorable  feed 
conditions,  and  to  the  probability  that 
farm  consumption  of  poultry  has  been 
less  in  view  of  the  relatively  higher 
prices  for  poultry  this  year  than  last  in 
comparison  with  the  prices  of  other 
meats. 
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Jap  Beetle  Quarantine  Is  Lifted 
From  Farm  Products  for  Season 


All  restrictions  on  the  interstate  move- 
ment of  farm  products  in  the  area  cov- 
ered by  the  Japanese  beetle  quarantine 
were  removed  by  the  Plant  Quarantine 
and  Control  Administration  beginning 
September  28,  under  an  order  issued  Sep- 
tember 25  by  the  Secretary. 

For  a  week  or  more  few  beetles  have 
been  found  in  the  produce  inspected,  and 
the  experience  of  previous  years  indi- 
cated that  by  September  28  no  beetles 
would  be  found  in  farm  products.  Under 
the  terms  of  the  Japanese  beetle  quar- 
antine, the  removal  of  restrictions  would 
have  taken  place  normally  October  16. 
This  relaxation  refers  to  this  season  only, 
and  restrictions  will  not  be  removed  next 
year  until  investigations  have  shown  that 
the  danger  period  has  come  to  an  end. 

The  restrictions  on  the  movement  of 
farm  products  which  are  terminated  by 
this  order  are  intended  to  be  in  force 
only  for  the  period  in  which  the  beetle  is 
abundantly  present  and  in  active  flight. 
There  is  no  risk  from  the  movement  of 
such  products  after  this  period  has  ter- 
minated. Inspectors,  however,  are  still 
finding  beetles  in  cut  flowers  and  the 
quarantine  for  them  is  maintained. 


DR.  BUCKLEY,  PATHOLOGIST,  DIES 

Dr.  John  S.  Buckley,  chief  of  the  path- 
ological division,  Bureau  of  Animal  In- 
dustry, died  September  20  at  his  home 
in  College  Park,  Md.,  from  angina  pec- 
toris after  an  acute  illness  of  only  two 
days.  Doctor  Buckley  was  nationally 
known  for  research  work  on  animal  dis- 
eases and  as  an  administrator  of  the 
important  scientific  division  of  which  he 
was  chief. 

He  was  born  at  Mount  Washington, 
Md.,  in  1871,  and  was  educated  in  the 
public  schools,  at  Maryland  Agricul- 
tural College,  and  at  the  American  Vet- 
erinary College  of  New  York,  from 
which  he  was  graduated  in  1896.  After 
practicing  veterinary  medicine  for  two 
years  he  entered  the  Bureau  of  Animal 
Industry,  as  assistant  inspector  in  the 
meat-inspection  service  at  Kansas  City. 
In  1900  he  was  assigned  to  the  labora- 
tory of  the  pathological  division  in 
Washington.  D.  C,  where  he  rose  to  the 
position  of  chief  of  the  division  in  1919. 
Under  his  direction  the  division,  which 
consists  of  28  highly  trained  technical 
workers,  has  made  important  contribu- 
tions to  knowledge  of  animal  diseases 
and  methods  of  control.  Doctor  Buck- 
ley was  the  author  of  numerous  publi- 
cations issued  by  the  department  and  a 
contributor  to  scientific  journals. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife.  Helen,  and 
two  brothers,  Samuel  S.  and  George  S. 
Buckley.  Funeral  services  were  held 
September  22.  The  active  pallbearers 
were  Drs.  W.  E.  Cotton,  H.  W.  Schoen- 
ing,  L.  T.  Giltner,  W.  S.  Gochenour, 
William  Mohler,  and  W.  B.  Shook ;  hon- 
orary pallbearers  were  Dr.  J.  R.  Mohler, 
Dr.  U.  G.  Houck,  Dr.  A.  W.  Miller,  Dr. 
Marion  Dorset,  Dr.  M.  C.  Hall,  Dr.  J. 
P.  Turner,  E.  W.  Sheets,  and  Dr.  A.  J. 
Pistor.  Interment  was  in  Green  Mount 
Cemetery,  Baltimore. 


AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE  EDITORS 

The  editors  of  the  State  agricultural 
colleges  and  experiment  stations  repre- 
sent one  of  the  most  important  groups 
in  these  institutions,  says  an  editorial 
in  the  September  15  issue  of  The  Guern- 
sey Breeders'  Journal,  official  publication 
of  the  American  Guernsey  Cattle  Club, 
Peterboro,  N.  H.,  Lincoln  R.  Lounsbury, 
managing  editor.     The  journal  says  : 

These  agricultural  college  editors  are  doing 
a  better  job  year  after  year.  It  is  through 
tlieni  more  than  any  other  source  that  the  vast 
storehouse  of  information  secured  from  ex- 
periment stations,  research,  and  study  is  made 
available  to  tbe  public.  They  hold  the  key 
position  between  colleges  and  universities  and 
the  people  who  are  supporting  public  institu- 
tions and  research. 

Most  of  the  members  of  this  group  have 
spent  years  in  preparation  in  order  to  take 
the  cold  facts  and  figures  and  present  them 
in  a  pleasing  and  attractive  manner  to  the 
reading  public.  When  the  annual  report  of 
a  director  of  extension  or  the  head  of  the 
agricultural  experiment  station  can  be  pre- 
sented in  such  a  way  that  a  metropolitan  daily 
will  give  it  a  banner  head  and  three  or  four 
columns,  that  is  indication  enough  that  a 
college  editor  has  won  his  spurs.  This  group 
is  one  of  the  most  important  ones  among  agri- 
cultural colleges. 

If  the  director  of  the  extension  service 
or  the  president  of  the  college  or  university 
has  an  idea  that  their  annual  meeting  is  a 
pleasure  jaunt,  we  would  cordially  invite  him 
to  spend  three  or  four  days  with  the  group, 
for  he  could  learn  many  things  of  value  in 
the  ways  and  means  of  assisting  his  institu- 
tion in  the  eyes  of  the  public. 

We  sincerely  urge  that  more  of  these  edi- 
tors be  permitted  to  attend  the  annual  meet- 
ings. The  teachers  of  science  or  the  heads 
of  the  different  departments  in  the  college 
attend  their  scientific  group  meetings,  and  if 
the  editor  is  to  give  his  best  it  should  be 
expected  and  arranged  that  he  attend  his 
annual  meeting. 


PRODUCE  FIRM  FOUND  GUILTY 

Secretary  Hyde  recently  issued  an  or- 
der finding  T.  B.  Pearman  &  Co.  (Inc.), 
Richmond,  Va.,  guilty  of  a  violation  of 
the  perishable  agricultural  commodities 
act.  A  complaint  was  brought  by  the 
department  against  this  company  alleg- 
ing a  violation  of  section  9  of  the  act, 
which  requires  that  licensees  shall  keep 
such  records  as  will  fully  and  correctly 
disclose  all  facts  regarding  the  trans- 
action. The  facts  on  which  the  com- 
plaint was  made  were  developed  as  a 
result  of  an  investigation  of  a  complaint 
against  Burton  &  Briel  (Inc.),  Rich- 
mond, Va.,  whose  license  was  revoked 
some  time  ago  by  the  Secretary.  T.  B. 
Pearman  &  Co.  (Inc.),  purchased  a  car- 
load of  onicns  from  Burton  &  Briel 
(Inc.),  but  did  not  keep  accounts  and 
records  in  such  form  as  to  show  the  date 
or  dates  on  which  the  onions  were  paid 
for  and  failed  correctly  to  disclose  the 
actual  transaction  between  the  parties 
respecting  the  payment  made  by  the  re- 
spondent to  Burton  &  Briel  (Inc.).  The 
Secretary  found  the  respondent  guilty  of 
violating  section  9  and  ordered  the  facts 
published  by  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics. 


WHERE    IS   THIS   BOOK? 

The   following  book   belonging  to   the   main 
library   can   not   be   found.      Will   anyone   hav- 
ing information   in   regard   to   it   please   report 
it    to    the    loan    desk    of    the    library? 
Davenport.      Statistical  Methods. 


Department  Reorganizes  Work  On 
The  Menacing  Mexican  Fruit  Fly 


Dr.  A.  C.  Baker,  of  the  Bureau  of  En- 
tomology, left  Washington  September  25 
for  Mexico  City,  where  he  will  study  the 
Mexican  fruit  fly  and  related  species. 
(This  fruit  fly  should  not  be  confused 
with  the  Mediterranean  fruit  fly.) 

Dr.  C.  L.  Marlatt,  chief  of  the  bureau, 
in  announcing  Doctor  Baker's  transfer  to 
Mexico  City,  said  that  citrus  plantings 
in  the  Lower  Rio  Grande  Valley  have 
expanded  rapidly  and  a  few  adult  flies 
have  appeared  in  this  region.  Infested 
fruits  often  appear  in  the  markets  in 
Mexican  towns  across  the  Rio  Grande. 

These  facts  emphasize  the  necessity  of 
expanding  investigations  on  the  Mexican 
fruit  fly.  Recent  resignations  at  the  bu- 
reau's laboratory  in  Mexico  City,  main- 
tained in  cooperation  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  of  Mexico,  make  it 
imperative  that  the  work  of  this  labora- 
tory be  reorganized.  Doctor  Baker,  who 
was  active  in  the  Florida  campaign 
against  the  Mediterranean  fruit  fly  and 
who  also  has  had  general  supervision  of 
the  Mexican  fruit-fly  work,  now  takes 
personal  charge  of  the  Mexico  City  lab- 
oratory. 

Under  this  assignment  Doctor  Baker 
will  remain  in  close  contact  with  all  of 
the  work  the  bureau  is  doing  on  tropical 
fruit  flies  and  other  tropical  insects  and 
will  cooperate  with  the  chief  of  the  bu- 
reau in  planning  and  coordinating  re- 
search on  these  problems  at  the  bureau 
laboratories  in  the  Canal  Zone  and 
Hawaii. 


"  Though  poison  is  an  economical  and 
effective  weapon  in  controlling  English 
sparrows,  its  use  is  fraught  with  certain 
dangers,"  say  specialists  of  the  Biological 
Survey.  "  For  this  reason  sparrows 
should  be  poisoned  only  by  persons  fully 
aware  of  the  danger  to  poultry,  livestock, 
and  other  farm  animals  from  the  careless 
handling  of  poisoned  baits.  Poisoning 
English  sparrows  in  sections  abounding 
in  native  seed-eating  birds  should  be 
avoided,  as  carelessly  exposed  poisoned 
baits  might  endanger  beneficial  birds, 
many  of  which  are  protected  by  State 
and  some  by  Federal  laws." 


Alfalfa  and  wheatgrass  hay  are  so 
nearly  equal  in  feeding  value  for  winter- 
ing steers  in  the  Great  Plains  that  avail- 
ability of  these  feeds  should  determine 
which  is  to  be  used,  a  5-year  feeding 
test  by  the  department  shows.  Oat 
straw  proved  to  be  the  most  economical 
of  the  feeds  tested,  but  the  acreage  sown 
to  oats  in  this  section  is  not  large  enough 
to  provide  enough  oat  straw  to  make  it 
important  as  a  feed.  The  straw  was  fed 
as  a  supplement  to  alfalfa  hay.  Steers 
fed  on  silage  made  good  gains  during  the 
winter,  but  did  not  gain  as  much  during 
the  following  summer  as  steers  fed  the 
other  rations. 


The  entire  population  of  Denmark  barely 
exceeds  3,500.000,  but  in  1930  the  cooperative 
agricultural  societies  of  the  country  did  a 
turnover  of  purchase  and  sale  of  more  than 
$500,000,000  on  behalf  of  their  members,  says 
the  commercial  attach^  at  Copenhagen. 
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NOON  NETWORK  PROGRAMS 


Schedule  of  Speakers  and  Their  Sub- 
jects and  Dates  for  the  Broadcast  Week 
Beginning  Monday,  October  19. 


The  network  radio  programs  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  and  Federal  Farm  Board 
are  broadcast  through  National  Broadcasting 
Co.  stations  at  12.55  to  1.10  p.  m.,  eastern 
standard  time,  and  12.15  to  1  p.  m.,  Pacific 
standard  time. 

MONDAY,    OCTOBER    19 
National  Farm  and  Home  Hour 

Fakm  Bcsin-ess  and  Science  News  of  the 
Week. — Morse  Salisbury,  chief  of  Radio  Serv- 
ice. C   S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

The  Price  Situation'. — O.  C.  Stine,  princi- 
pal agricultural  economist. 

Western  Farm  and  Home  Hour 

The  Grain  Market  Situation. — Frank  L. 
Lyons,    associate    marketing    specialist. 

The  Week  with  the  Farm  Board. — R.  H. 
Lamb.  Western  program  director. 

Forest  Service  Period. — Subject  and  speak- 
er to  be  announced  later. 

TUESDAY,    OCTOBER   20 

National  Farm  and  Home  Hour 

The  Garden  Calendar. — W.  R.  Beattie, 
senior  horticulturist. 

Settling  the  Dust-Explosion  Menace. — 
H.  R.  Brown,  engineer. 

Western  Farm   and  Home  Hour 

A  Sure  Wat  to  Improve  the  Dairy  Herd. — 
Prepared  bv  R.  C.  Jones,  dairy  extension  spe- 
cialist ;  delivery  by  H.  D.  Hilton,  Federal- 
State  supervising  inspector. 

The  Value  of  Fall  and  Winter  Irriga- 
tion.— Prepared  by  L.  M.  Winsor,  irrigation 
engineer  ;  speaker  to  be  announced  later. 

With  Western  Farmers. — R.  H.  Lamb. 

WEDNESDAY,  OCTOBER  21 
National  Farm  and  Home  Hour 

October  Hog  Markets. — C.  A.  Burmeister, 
senior  agricultural  economist. 

October  Sheep  and  Lamb  Markets. — C.  L. 
Harlan,  principal  livestock  statistician. 

October  Cattle  Markets. — C.  V.  Whalin, 
principal  marketing  specialist. 

Western  Farm  and  Home  Hour 

Making  Quality  a  Business  Asset. — Dr. 
Theodore  Mackljn,  chief.  Division  of  Markets, 
California  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Source  of  San  Francisco's  Meat  Supply. — 
W.  E.  Schneider,  associate  marketing  spe- 
cialist. 

How  Our  Food  Affects  Our  Teeth. — Pre- 
pared by  Miss  Hilda  Faust,  California  College 
of  Agriculture  ;  delivery  by  Miss  Jean  Stewart. 

THURSDAY,   OCTOBER  22 

National  Farm   and  Home  Hour 

The  Household  Calendar. — R  o  w  e  n  a 
Schmidt  Carpenter,  associate  home  economist. 

Spread  of  Injurious  Insects  During 
1931. — S.  B.  Fracker,  principal  plant  quaran- 
tine administrator. 

Western  Farm   and  Home  Hour 

With  Western  Farmers. — R.  H.  Lamb. 
Current     Features     in     Food     and     Drug 
Control. — Western    district    of   the   Food   and 
Drug  Administration  ;  speaker  to  be  announced 
later. 

FRIDAY,   OCTOBER  23 
National  Farm   and  Home  Hour 

The  Farm  Business  Library. — M.  S.  Eisen- 
hower, director  of  information,  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture. 

The  Week  with  the  Farm  Board. — Frank 
Ridgway,  director  of  information,  Federal 
Farm  Board. 

Second  Farm  Board  Speaker  to  be  An- 
nounced. 


Western  Farm  and  Home  Hour 

On  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Markets. — C.  J. 
Hansen,   associate  marketing  specialist. 

With  Western  Farmers. — R.  H.  Lamb. 

Western  Homemakees'  Calendar. — Miss 
Jean  Stewart,  home  economist. 


National    Farm   and   He 


Stations 


WJZ,  New  York;  WBAL,  Baltimore; 
WHAM,  Rochester  ;  KDKA.  Pittsburgh ; 
WGAR,  Cleveland;  WJR,  Detroit;  WSB.  At- 
lanta ;  KWK,  St.  Louis ;  WREN.  Lawrence  ; 
KFAB,  Lincoln:  WRC.  Washington;  KSTP. 
St.  Paul :  WEBC,  Superior-Duluth ;  WRVA. 
Richmond  ;  WPTF,  Raleigh  ;  WJAX,  Jackson- 
ville ;  WIOD,  Miami  Beach:  WHAS,  Louis- 
ville ;  WSM,  Nashville ;  WMC.  Memphis ; 
WDAY,  Fargo:  KFYR,  Bismarck;  WAPI, 
Birmingham  ;  WSMB.  New  Orleans ;  WJDX, 
Jackson :  KVOO.  Tulsa :  KPRC.  Houston ; 
WOAI,  San  Antonio  ;  WKT,  Oklahoma  Citv ; 
WOW,  Omaha :  WDAF.  Kansas  Citv ;  WLW, 
Cincinnati;  KTHS,  Hot  Springs:"  WFAA, 
Dallas  ;  KOA,  Denver ;  WIBA.  Madison : 
WBZ-A.  Boston-Springfield :  WHO-WOC,  Des 
Moines-Davenport ;  WFAL-WSUN,  Clearwater- 
St.  Petersburg ;  and  KYW,  Chicago. 

Western   Farm   and   Home   Hour    Stations 

KGO,  Oakland ;  KGW,  Portland ;  KOMO, 
Seattle ;  KHQ,  Spokane  :  KECA,  Los  Angeles  : 
KSL,  Salt  Lake  City;  KTSD,  San  Diego;  and 
KTAR,  Phoenix. 


TEST   FOR   LEMON-SCENTED   BAY  LEAVES 

A  recent  report  of  the  Porto  Rico  Experi- 
ment Station  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  leaves  of  certain  bay  trees  are  lemon- 
scented  and  that  such  leaves  are  valueless 
for  production  of  bay  oil,  an  industry  which 
appears  to  have  possibilities  in  Porto  Rico 
and  is  of  considerable  importance  in  the 
Virgin  Islands.  H.  C.  Henricksen,  agricul- 
turist of  the  Porto  Rico  station,  has  described, 
in  Agricultural  Notes  No.  58,  May.  1931.  is- 
sued in  mimeographed  form  by  the  Porto 
Rico  station,  a  simple  fuchsine  test  which 
he  states  will  enable  growers  to  detect  and 
eliminate  undesirable  trees  from  their  planta- 
tions  readily   and   economically. 


"  The  investigation  of  the  wild-life  resources 
of  America  is  a  problem  not  only  of  health 
and  recreation  but  a  problem  of  large  and 
growing  economic  importance  *  *  *.  If 
there  is  no  game  for  the  hunter,  no  fish  for 
the  fisherman,  no  wild  life  in  the  recreational 
playgrounds  for  tourists,  these  occupations  and 
recreations  will  perish." — From  the  Report  of 
the  special  Senate  Committee  on  Conservation, 
of  Wild-IAfe  Resources,  January,  1331. 


HOME  CANNING  IS  BEING 
REVIVED  IN  EMERGENCY 


"  Pocket  gophers  affect  agriculture 
more  and  more  each  year,"  says  T.  H. 
Scheffer,  of  the  Bureau  of  Biological 
Survey.  "  Scarcely  any  group  of  native 
rodents  is  more  widely  distributed  in  the 
United  States ;  certainly  none  has  shown 
more  readiness  to  adapt  itself  to  the 
changed  conditions  introduced  into  its 
habitat  by  farmers.  The  growing  of 
such  crops  as  alfalfa  and  clover,  usually 
maintained  on  the  same  ground  for  a 
period  of  years,  makes  life  easy  for  the 
pocket  gopher.  Reclamation  of  desert 
lands  also  has  provided  new  food  sup- 
plies and  harbors  for  these  rodents. 


Joe  Brady,  giving  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  as 
his  address,  who  has  been  fighting  fire 
on  MeLeod  Peak  in  the  Lolo  National 
Forest,  was  accused  of  throwing  fire 
over  the  line  in  order  to  prolong  his  job. 
Arrest  was  made  by  the  assistant  Su- 
pervisor of  the  Lolo  National  Forest. 
Brady  is  being  held  for  trial  in  Federal 
court  this  fall. 


Many  Individuals  and  Organizations  Now 

Putting  Up  Fruits  and  Vegetables 

For  Winter  Use 

Assistance  for  housewives  and  organi- 
zations which  are  now  centering  their 
attention  on  saving  the  surplus  fruit  and 
vegetable  crops  is  offered  by  the  Bureau 
of  Home  Economics  and  other  bureaus 
of  the  department  in  the  form  of  infor- 
mation on  canning,  preserving,  pickling, 
drying,  and  storing  practically  all  native 
fruits  and  vegetables. 

With  the  passing  of  the  day  when  each 
family  had  to  make  most  of  the  prepara- 
tions itself  for  the  winter's  supply  of 
food  the  practice  of  home  canning  and 
preserving  has  gradually  declined.  In 
emergencies  such  as  the  World  War  and 
in  the  present  economic  situation  there 
is  a  revival  of  individual  and  community 
effort  to  put  away  foods  for  winter  use. 
Encouraged  by  large  crops  and  attendant 
low  costs  many  persons  are  working  to 
save  the  surplus,  not  only  for  their  own 
use  but  for  relief  distribution. 

Recipes  for  the  various  methods  of 
food  preservation  were  formerly  a  matter 
of  great  family  pride,  but  with  the  shift 
to  commercially  prepared  foods  the  home 
lost  much  of  this  sort  of  knowledge,  so 
this  season  when  the  "  save  the  surplus  " 
campaign  got  under  way  canners  had 
to  seek  outside  information.  Moreover, 
the  "  surplus  savers  "  are  canning  kinds 
of  fruits  and  vegetables  which  they  have 
never  canned  before.  And  for  some  of 
these  there  has  been  little  or  no  satis- 
factory canning  information  in  the  home. 

In  this  category  are  the  nonacid  vege- 
tables, such  as  peas,  beans,  corn,  okra, 
and  squash,  which  are  difficult  to  steri- 
lize. They  require  temperatures  of 
about  240°  to  250°  F.,  which  can  be  ob- 
tained only  in  a  steam  pressure  cooker. 
It  is  dangerous  and  wasteful  to  take 
chances  on  inadequately  sterilized 
canned  foods.  Canned  goods  which 
spoil  not  only  waste  the  food  itself  but 
also  the  labor  and  expense  of  canning. 
Spoiled  food  is  dangerous.  The  saving 
of  nonacid  vegetables  by  canning  should 
not  be  undertaken,  the  bureau  says,  un- 
less they  can  be  obtained  fresh  and  held 
under  cold  storage  if  canning  is  to  be 
delayed  for  even  only  a  short  time. 
Many  of  these  vegetables,  however,  can 
be  dried  successfully  and  some  may  be 
preserved  by  salting. 

The  Bureau  of  Home  Economics  has 
issued  a  bulletin  on  canning  fruits  and 
vegetables  at  home  which  gives  detailed 
information  on  the  various  methods  of 
home  canning.  Other  publications  of 
the  bureau  discuss  jelly  making,  pickles 
lemon  peel,  jams  and  conserves,  and 
and  relishes,  jellied  grapefruit  and 
some  special  ways  of  utilizing  peaches. 
Other  bureaus  of  the  department  have 
issued  bulletins  on  homemade  fruit  but- 
ters, which  include  peach,  plum,  pear, 
and  apple  butter;  home  drying  of  fruits 
and  vegetables;  vinegar  making;  unfer- 
mented  apple  juice ;  unfermented  grape 
juice ;  home  storage  of  vegetables :  and 
the  making  of  fermented  pickles :  and 
commercial  production  of  sauerkraut. 
Any  of  these  may  be  obtained  from  the 
Office  of  Information  upon  request. 
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EUROPEAN  COTTON  MEN 
ASK  ABOUT  DEBENTURE 


Secretary  Cables  That  Export  Subsidy  is 
Merely  a  Proposal  Repeatedly  Op- 
posed by  Administration 

That  the  debenture  and  similar  mea- 
sures for  subsidizing  exports  of  American 
cotton  would  act  to  depress  rather  than 
increase  prices  to  American  cotton  pro- 
ducers is  the  basis  of  cablegrams  recently 
received  by  Secretary  Hyde  from  Euro- 
pean cotton  associations,  including  Liver- 
pool, Manchester,  Havre,  Bremen,  Barce- 
lona, Milan,  and  Rotterdam,  and  from  the 
American  agricultural  attache  in  Berlin. 

These  cablegrams  indicate  that  the 
very  fact  that  such  measures  have  been 
proposed  is  now  acting  to  disrupt  the 
buying  of  cotton  by  European  mills  and 
is  preventing  buyers  of  manufactured 
cotton  goods  from  placing  orders. 

In  an  attempt  to  allay  fears  of  foreign 
buyers  and  to  stimulate  immediate  pur- 
chases of  American  cotton,  Secretary 
Hyde  pointed  out  in  a  reply  which  he 
cabled  September  30  that  the  price  of 
cotton  is  now  below  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion and  that  it  is  inconceivable  that 
Congress  would  take  any  action  the  bene- 
fits of  which  would  accrue  to  the  buyers 
rather  than  the  producers  of  American 
cotton. 

"  You  are  advised  that  the  present 
administration  of  this  Government  has 
repeatedly  opposed  the  enactment  of  such 
measures  and  made  public  announcement 
of  its  opposition,"  the  Secretary  said. 

W.  J.  Walmsley,  president  of  the  Liver- 
pool Cotton  Exchange,  cabled  Secretary 
Hyde  from  Milan  on  September  26  as 
follows : 

"  The  conference  meeting  here  to-day  of  the 
European  cotton  associations,  comprising 
Liverpool,  Manchester,  Havre,  Bremen,  Bar- 
celona, Milan,  Rotterdam,  and  the  British 
Spinners  Association,  all  being  signatories  to 
the  Universal  Cotton  Standards  agreement, 
has  resolved  to  request  you  to  inform  your 
Government  that  the  proposal  for  subsidizing 
exports  of  American  cotton  by  means  of  de- 
benture or  similar  measures  have  already  dis- 
rupted dealings  with  mills  and  is  preventing 
buyers  of  manufactured  goods  from  placing 
orders,  thereby  seriously  contributing  to  the 
world-wide  depression  in  the  cotton  industry. 
In  the  same  way  importers  are  being  seriously 
hindered  from  buying.  It  is  obvious  that  such 
uncertainty  is  gravely  limiting  the  purchase 
of  the  present  cotton  crop  until  something 
definite  is  known  of  the  views  and  intentions 
of  the  American  Government  which  would 
allow  buyers  to  operate  with  a  feeling  that 
such  purchases  would  not  be  adversely  af- 
fected later  by  the  passage  of  the  debenture 
proposition.  Any  reply  to  this  cable  which 
you  may  feel  able  to  make  will  be  appreci- 
ated and  should  be  sent  to  Secretary  Nickson 
at  the  Liverpool  Cotton  Association." 
(Continued  on  page  312) 
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CLIP  SHEET  HELPS  LABEL  CAMPAIGN 

By  special  cooperation  with  the  Press 
Service,  Office  of  Information,  in  the  use 
of  the  Clip  Sheet,  which  is  issued 
weekly  to  about  7,000  newspapers  and 
other  periodicals,  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration  is  gaining  a  wide  dis- 
semination of  its  "  Read-the-Label  "  in- 
formational material  on  foods.  The  in- 
formation office  of  the  administration  is 
preparing  a  series  of  brief,  practical  ar- 
ticles which  are  being  released  at  the 
rate  of  one  a  week  through  the  Clip 
Sheet.  The  articles  are  issued  under  the 
standing  head  "  Read  the  Label — Protect 
Your  Table."  Two  of  the  articles  have 
already  been  issued.  The  first,  which 
briefly  described  the  so-called  "  canners' 
bill,"  recent  amendment  to  the  food 
and  drugs  act  relating  to  the  canning 
and  labeling  of  substandard  foods,  gave 
housewives  practical  pointers  on  what  to 
expect  in  buying  canned  foods  bearing 
the  notation  that  the  food  in  the  can  is 
below  standard.  The  second  gave  a 
brief  account  of  the  changes  which  have 
come  to  pass  in  food-manufacturing 
processes  during  the  time  the  Federal 
pure  food  law  has  been  in  effect.  Fu- 
ture articles  will  deal  with  the  tea  act, 
oysters,  nuts,  poultry  products,  food 
colors,  etc. 


MUCH  SMUTTY  WHEAT  IS 
REACHING  THE  MARKETS 


Receipts  at  Some  Points  Indicate  Increase 

of  Disease  Over  Last  Year — 

Seed  Treatment  Urged 

Wheat  of  the  1931  crop  arriving  at  cer- 
tain terminal  markets  has  considerable 
stinking  smut,  the  department  finds,  and 
in  information  issued  to  the  press  the 
department  urges  farmers  to  treat  their 
seed  grain  to  prevent  losses  in  next 
year's  crop. 

Receipts  of  Texas  and  Oklahoma  wheat 
at  various  south-central  terminals  are 
much  smuttier  than  usual,  according  to 
reports  from  the  Office  of  Federal  Grain 
Supervision.  In  July  8.2  per  cent  of  the 
cars  received  in  Amarillo,  Tex.,  graded 
smutty,  whereas  in  July,  1930,  only  1.2 
per  cent  graded  smutty.  Somewhat  sim- 
ilar increases  are  noted  at  Fort  Worth 
and  at  Enid,  Okla. 

In  the  Pacific  Northwest  a  heavy  in- 
crease of  stinking  smut  is  being  noted  in 
receipts  at  Puget  Sound  and  Columbia 
River  markets.  These  markets  report 
that  in  August  45  per  cent  of  the  receipts 
(Continued  on  page  312) 


FARMERS  REPAY  MILLION 
DOLLARS  RELIEF  MONEY 


Payment  of  Such  Large  Amount  Before 

Due  Justifies  Faith  of  Government  in 

Lending,  Says  Secretary 

Farmers  who  borrowed  money  this 
year  from  the  Federal  Government  for 
the  purchase  of  seed  and  feed  and  for 
rehabilitation  had,  up  to  September  30 
and  before  any  of  the  loans  became  due, 
repaid  to  the  Government  more  than  a 
million  dollars  of  the  total  amount  lent 
to  them,  Secretary  Hyde  announced  on 
September  30,  when  the  first  loans  made 
became  payable. 

Collections  of  the  last  week  in  Sep- 
tember totaling  approximately  $410,000 
brought  the  total  collections  since  July 
1  on  all  Government  relief  loans  to 
$1,239,146.64,  and  of  this  amount  $1,067,- 
026  was  repaid  on  money  lent  in  1931. 
Loans  to  farmers  by  the  Government  in 
1931  up  to  May  15  totaled  approximately 
$47,042,022. 

"  The  repayment  of  this  large  amount 
before  any  of  it  was  due  is  very  gratify- 
ing," Secretary  Hyde  said.  "  It  justifies 
the  faith  of  the  Government  in  advanc- 
ing this  money  to  the  farmers  who 
needed  it  to  tide  them  over  a  period 
when  they  could  not  get  money  else- 
where. The  early  repayments  have  been 
profitable  for  the  farmers,  also,  as  it  has 
allowed  them  to  reduce  their  interest 
charges." 

The  first  loans  fell  due  September  30. 
They  are  those  made  in  seven  North- 
western States,  says  George  L.  Hoffman, 
in  charge  of  the  Farmers'  Seed  Loan 
Office  of  the  department.  These  are 
loans  made  for  seed,  feed,  gasoline  and 
oil,  and  rehabilitation.  They  are  in 
North  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  Montana, 
Washington,  Minnesota,  Wyoming,  and 
Oregon. 

"  Repayments  of  approximately  $1,000,- 
000  a  week  are  expected  by  the  Seed 
Loan  Office  for  some  time  after  Septem- 
ber 30,"  Mr.  Hoffman  says.  "  Most  of 
these  will  be  payments  on  notes  due,  and 
some  will  be  repayments  of  loans  due 
late  in  the  fall.  The  Seed  Loan  Office 
is  making  refunds  of  unearned  interest 
every  day.  The  farmers  paid  the  in- 
terest when  the  money  was  borrowed, 
and  when  they  pay  the  loan  before  due 
the  unearned  interest  is  returned  to 
them." 

On  October  31  the  second  group  of 
loans  will  fall  due.  These  are  for  seed, 
feed,  fertilizer,  gas  and  oil,  and  rehabili- 
tation, and  are  in  Alabama,  Louisiana, 
Tennessee,  Arkansas,  and  Mississippi. 
{Continued  on  page  306) 
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Fair   Crops  and  Low  Prices  Sums 
Up  Farm  Situation  on  October  1 


"Fair  crops,  low  prices,"  summarizes 
the  farm  situation  on  October  1,  as  re- 
ported on  that  date  by  the  Bureau  of  Ag- 
ricultural Economics. 

The  central  fact  in  the  season  now 
drawing  toward  a  close,  says  the  bureau, 
is  that,  notwithstanding  production  on  a 
fairly  even  keel,  the  prices  of  farm  prod- 
ducts  have  suffered  a  further  serious 
slump.  Wheat  growers  harvested  a  5  per 
cent  smaller  acreage  this  year  than  last, 
but  the  price  of  wheat  to  growers  is 
about  half  what  it  was  last  year. 

Potato  growers  increased  their  acre- 
age nearly  11  per  cent  this  year,  but  the 
crop  reports  indicate  that  they  are  not 
going  to  get  a  crop  much  larger,  if  any 
larger,  than  last  year :  yet  potato  prices 
average  about  30  cents  a  bushel  less  to 
growers  than  a  year  ago. 

Hog  production  has  decreased  to  such 
an  extent  since  1928  that  at  the  begin- 
ning of  this  year  there  were  8.300.000  I  or 
14  per  cent)  fewer  hogs  in  the  United 
States  than  three  years  earlier.  In  the 
first  10  months  of  the  current  marketing 
year  5  per  cent  fewer  hogs  went  to 
slaughter  than  a  year  ago.  Despite  all 
this  decline  in  supply,  the  average  price 
paid  by  the  packers  dropped  from  $9.57 
last  year  to  S7.43  this  year.  There  is 
evidence  that  the  abundance  and  relative 
cheapness  of  feed  grains  are  stimulating 
an  expansion  in  hog  production. 

The  western  livestock  situation  is 
summed  up  by  the  bureau's  regional  live- 
stock statistician  in  the  West  as  "  a  bad 
season."  His  report  says  that  "not 
many  western  stockmen  will  regret  the 
passing  of  the  1931  summer.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  tremendous  decline  in  gross 
income  from  the  sale  of  livestock  and 
their  products,  western  stockmen  expe- 
rienced a  severe  drought  season,  which 
affected  practically  all  parts  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Arizona.  The  drastic  reduc- 
tion in   gross  receipts   with   the  accom- 


PRICE  LISTS  OF  PUBLICATIONS 

The  Superintendent  of  Documents. 
Government  Printing  Office,  Washington. 
D.  C,  has  for  sale  many  publications 
issued  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
which  are  no  longer  available  free.  This 
official  will  send  free  price  lists  of  these 
upon  request.  Headers  of  The  Official 
Record  may  render  a  service  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  department's  informa- 
tion by  telling  the  people  with  whom  they 
come  in  contact  of  the  availability  of 
these  publications  and  price  lists. 


panying  loss  in  borrowing  power,  to- 
gether with  increased  costs  occasioned 
by  the  drought,  have  placed  many  stock- 
men in  uncomfortable  positions." 

The  bureau  finds  crops  and  general 
conditions  unsatisfactory  in  Minnesota. 
fair  crops  but  low  prices  in  Iowa,  pro- 
duction good  but  prices  low  in  Indiana, 
unfavorable  conditions  in  Georgia,  and 
crops  good  but  dairy  situation  "difficult 
in  New  York. 

Summarizing  the  general  production 
situation,  the  bureau  says :  "  Harvest 
time  finds  crop  conditions  fairly  good 
over  most  of  the  East,  the  Central  States, 
and  the  Southwest.  The  far  West  and 
Northwest  have  suffered  severely  from 
lack  of  rainfalL  and  during  the  past 
month  much  of  the  South  has  had  too 
much  hot^  dry  weather.  Some  crops  are 
better  than  others,  but  as  a  whole  the 
yield  per  acre  is  just  about  average. 
The  total  outturn  of  the  principal  food 
crops  is  apparently  slightly  greater  than 
the  10-year  average,  and  feedstuff's  are  a 
little  below  average" 


RESOLUTION  COMMENDS  SURVEY 

The  following  resolution  was  unani- 
mously adopted  by  the  International  As- 
sociation of  Game.  Fish,  and  Conser- 
vation Commissioners  at  its  twenty-fifth 
annual  convention  at  Hot  Springs.  Ark., 
September  25 : 

"  Be  it  resolved  that  this  association  record 
its  appreciation  of  the  efforts  of  the  Bureau 
of  Biological  Survey  and  commend  its  ener- 
getic handling  of  the  situation  brought  about 
by  the  -wild  fowl  crisis,  and  we.  the  State 
game  administrators,  pledge  to  them  our  sup- 
port in  making  efficacious  the  regulations 
promulgated  to  meet  this  emergency." 


A  serious  case  of  food  poisoning  which 
developed  from  food  eaten  at  a  picnic 
at  Reading.  Pa:,  is  reported  by  the 
Pennsylvania  State  Bureau  of  Foods  and 
Chemistry.  Many  persons  were  affected. 
Analysis  of  specimens  of  food  served  re- 
vealed the  presence  of  zinc  in  the  iced 
tea. 


FARMERS  REPAY  MILLION 

DOLLARS  RELIEF  MONEY 


(Continued  from  page  305) 
The  last  loans  to  come  due  this  year 
are  similar  in  character  and  are  due 
November  30.  They  are  loans  made  in 
Texas.  Oklahoma.  New  Mexico.  Missouri, 
Kentucky.  Kansas.  Illinois.  Indiana, 
Florida.  Georgia,  South  Carolina.  North 
Carolina,  Virginia.  West  Virginia.  Mary- 


land. Ohio.  Michigan.  Pennsylvania,  and 
Delaware. 

Of  the  Sl.239.146.64  which  has  been 
repaid  since  July  1.  1931.  to  the  Govern- 
ment on  relief  loans.  S46.956  is  repre- 
sented by  warehouse  receipts  on  cotton 
and  grain.  There  are  warehouse  receipts 
for  1.997  bales  of  cotton  and  45.SST 
bushels  of  grain. 

The  repayments  on  1931  loans  since 
July  1.  1931.  are  reported  by  States  in 
the  accompanying  tabulation: 


Collections  on  the  1931  relief  loans  from-  July  1  to  September  26 


Warehouse  re^e:"-i 
held  as  collateral 


Repayment  ;■-  :he  1931  lean* 


Quan- 
tity 


Val  545,000,000        520,000,000       *££!%*£ 

^  aJne         appropriation  appropriation  a*pI?£P* 


Dr.  P.  B.  Parsons,  a  bacteriologist  with 
the  New  York  State  Conservation  Com- 
mission, who  for  a  period  of  12  years 
ending  in  1925,  was  a  bacteriologist  in 
the  New  York  station  of  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration,  died  at  his  home 
in  New  York  City  September  19.  Dur- 
ing his  connection  with  the  Bureau  of 
Chemistry  he  took  a  prominent  part  in 
the  work  on  the  pollution  of  oysters  and 
was  largely  instrumental  in  discovering 
the  source  of  pollution. 


Alabama 

11,073 

i  56 

::  ■ 

1,680.00 

543,152.01 

Ire.  ■:■;-:.  rj 

S68     M 
S.  448.  2B 

57.  45L  16 

1,  574.  IS 
43,427.22 

21,562.44 
42,362.64 
8.  311.  93 
39.  514.  96 
53;  666.  79 

804.00 
1,792.39 
7,620.13 
54. 06a  97 

14.  S;i    :- 

48.450.44 
790.00 

4,537.94 
37,505.46 

3.054.56 

71, 162. 12 
1,220.74 

366.06 

1408 

12,  240.  00 

2.08L25 
140.00 

-  '    : 
10.00 

2.  372.  77 
5,  57a  21 

33. 457.  45 

>738 

369. 0C 

~~~~~iZ58 

^~16,~740.~C0~ 

'1,452 
199 

726.00 
2, 970.  00 

1,971  92 

2.947.31 

26,844 

3.422.00 

4.86 

1.  113. 19 

*6,079 

3,039.50 

Ohio 

11. 038. 51 

1667 

253.  50 

•3 

'250 

90.00 
125.00 

574.14 
11.  666.  33 

38.  802.  30 
82,350.08 
3.656.76 
4a  035.  49 
4,403.68 
1,032.68 

58,  795.  2S 

1.506.91 
1     Si    : 

« .  So 
145.27 
343.40 

TeTss _      

•  29,  .:"- 

14,  J78.5C 

S2.  S53.  50 

918,772.01 

47,063.09 

Bsles  of  cotton. 


»  Bushels  of  grain. 
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REDINGTON  APPEALS  TO  SPORTSMEN  TO  SPARE  WILDFOWL 


Says  That  if  There  is  a  Heavy  Kill  of  Ducks  This  Season  and  No  Amelioration  of  Drouth  Next 
Year,  Future  of  Gunning  May  be  Endangered 


When  the  1-month  duck  season  ot 
1931  opened  at  noon  October  1  in  most 
of  the  Northern  States  many  thousands 
of  duck  hunters  were  in  their  blinds. 
These  and  those  others  who  were  to 
shoot  later  had  a  fateful  decision  to 
make,  said  Paul  G.  Redington,  chief  of 
the  Bureau  of  Biological  Survey,  the 
Federal  agency  charged  with  the  pro- 
tection of  migratory  game  birds,  in  a 
statement  issued  by  the  department  to 
the  press  at  that  time.  Would  they,  he 
asked,  spare  some  of  the  ducks  because 
of  the  unimpeachable  evidence  that  many 
species  are  scarcer  than  ever  before,  due 
to  the  cumulative  drought,  drainage,  and 
overshooting  or  would  they  cast  aside  all 
consideration  for  the  plight  of  the  birds 
and  kill  the  limit  whenever  possible  on 
every  day  of  the  month  allowed  for  shoot- 
ing? He  predicted  that  if  the  real  sports- 
men are  in  the  ascendancy  many  birds 
would  fly  back  next  spring  to  their  nest- 
ing grounds  in  the  north,  but  that  if  the 
contrary  should  be  the  case  the  spring 
flights  will  be  only  a  reminder  of  the 
mighty  hordes  the  old-time  hunters  used 
to  watch. 

"  The  issue  is  drawn,"  said  Mr.  Red- 
ington,  "  and  in  large  measure  the  future 
of  the  waterfowl  hangs  in  the  balance. 
That  balance  may  be  swayed  for  good 
or  ill  as  considerate  treatment  is  ac- 
corded the  birds  or  as  heavy  slaughter 
is  the  rule. 

"  By  comparison  with  former  seasons 
the  ducks  on  their  southern  trek  will 
find  great  tracts  of  waterless  land. 
They  will  have  to  fly  longer  and  farther 
and  will  concentrate  on  those  areas — 
for  these  are  comparatively  few — that 
will  furnish  rest  and  food.  They  will 
be  found  in  very  considerable  numbers 
on  the  water  areas  owned  by  gun  clubs, 
where  they  wilf  be  fed  if  natural  food 
is  lacking.  In  many  instances  such  con- 
centrations will  lead  to  the  conclusion — 
erroneous,  of  course — that  ducks  are 
everywhere  as  abundant  as  ever. 

"  For  the  true  sportsmen,"  Mr.  Red- 
ington  said,  "  the  kill  is  only  part  of  the 
joy  of  hunting.  There  is  the  thrill  that 
comes  of  just  being  out-of-doors — the 
tang  of  the  frosty  morning,  the  glamor  of 
'  blue  bird '  weather,  the  whirring  of 
wings  overhead ! 

"  For  the  game  hog  we  should  have 
no  consideration.  Unfortunately  for  the 
birds  and  for  those  who  are  trying  to 
protect  them,  there  are  altogether  too 
many  game  hogs.  They  have  the  killing 
lust  and  think  little  of  the  consequences. 
In  any  event,  too  many  birds  will  be 
taken  illegally.  The  poacher  is  cunning 
in  his  onslaught  against  the  waterfowl 
and  it  is  hard  to  catch  him.  Local 
public  sentiment,  however,  constitutes  a 
powerful  agency  for  deterring  wholesale 
and  unjustified  killing." 

State  game  commissions,  appreciating 
the  crisis  throughout  the  country,  have 
made  Federal  game  protectors  generous 
tenders  of  assistance  in  law  enforce- 
ment, and  Mr.  Redington  hopes  that  by 


joint  endeavor  wilful  violators  will  re- 
ceive their  deserts. 

"  If  there  is  a  heavy  kill  of  ducks  this 
year,  and  if  there  is  no  amelioration  of 
drought  conditions  next  year,  the  birds 
may  be  placed  in  such  a  precarious  sit- 
uation," he  warned,  "  as  to  endanger  the 
future  of  the  sport  of  wildfowl  hunting. 
The  verdict  lies  with  the  hunters  them- 
selves. May  that  verdict  be  one  favor- 
able to  the  birds  in  these  days  of  their 
great  trouble." 

All  must  recognize,  says  Mr.  Reding- 
ton, the  seriousness  of  the  present  crisis 
affecting  waterfowl.  "The  future  net 
only  of  the  birds  and  of  the  sport  of 
hunting  them,  but  also  of  such  occupa- 
tions as  guiding  and  caring  for  hunters 
and  the  manufacture  of  hunting  equip- 
ment, depends  upon  the  unselfishness  of 
every  man  who  this  year  shoots  a  duck 
gun." 

Under  the  emergency  regulations  re- 
cently adopted  by  Secretary  Hyde  the 
duck-hunting  season  this  year  opened  in 
most  of  the  Northern  States  on  October 
]  ;  in  middle  regions  it  will  open  on  Oc- 
tober 16  and  20  and  November  1 ;  and 
in  Pacific  coast  and  Southern  States  on 
November  16,  except  that  in  Florida  it 
will  not  open  until  November  20.  In  all 
parts  of  the  country  the  season  is  lim- 
ited to  one  month. 


TREAT  FALL-SOWN  OATS  FOR  SMUT 

Treating  oat  seed  now  for  sowing  this 
fall  is  important  if  large  smut  losses 
next  year  are  to  be  prevented,  says 
Dr.  R.  J.  Haskell,  extension  plant 
pathologist  of  the  department.  The  oat 
crop  is  important  for  grain  and  forage 
and  as  a  cover  crop  throughout  the 
South,  and  the  increase  in  smut  losses  in 
many  fields  this  year  makes  it  clear  that 
seed  should  be  treated.  Seed  may  be 
treated  for  as  little  as  one-half  cent  a 
bushel. 

Smut  infection  of  oats  in  the  South 
was  worse  this  year  than  it  has  been  for 
some  time.  Even  Fulghum,  one  of  the 
varieties  which  formerly  was  fairly 
smut-resistant,  was  badly  smutted  in 
many  fields.  Some  varieties  such  as  Red 
Rustproof,  Appier,  and  Texas  Red  were 
less  smutty  than  Fulghum  this  year.  As 
Fulghum  is  an  early  and  productive  va- 
riety and  valuable  as  a  grain  and  forage 
crop,  treating  it  to  prevent  smut  is  es- 
pecially important. 

One  of  the  reasons  advanced  for  the 
prevalence  of  smut  in  fall-sown  oats  is 
that  new  forms  are  appearing  and  at- 
tacking hitherto  resistant  varieties,  says 
Doctor  Haskell.  Seed  treatment  defi- 
nitely prevents  smut  infection  from  the 
seed  and  so  all  farmers  are  urged  to 
treat  their  seed  this  year.  There  are 
three  preparations  used  for  treating. 
The  first  is  liquid  formaldehyde.  For- 
maldehyde should  cost  not  more  than  20 
cents  a  pound,  and  a  pound  will  treat 
40  bushels,  making  the  cash  cost  of  treat- 


ment one-half  cent  a  bushel.  Formalde- 
hyde dusts,  preferred  by  some  because 
they  permit  treating  some  time  in  ad- 
vance of  the  time  of  sowing  and  also  are 
easy  to  apply,  cost  about  40  cents  a 
pound,  and  a  pound  treats  5  bushels, 
making  the  cost  of  this  treating  mate- 
rial about  8  cents  a  bushel.  A  third 
treating  material  is  organic  mercury 
dust.  This  retails  for  about  60  cents  a 
pound,  and  a  pound  treats  5  bushels, 
making  the  cost  of  treating  a  bushel  of 
seed  about  12  cents. 

In  an  article  on  this  subject  which  the 
Office  of  Information  issued  to  the  press 
recently,  farmers  were  urged  to  see  their 
county  agents  for  detailed  information 
on  treating  fall-sown  oats.  Miscellane- 
ous Publication  21-MP,  Formaldehyde 
Seed  Treatment  for  Oat  Smuts,  discusses 
treatment  methods.  This  publication 
may  be  obtained  by  writing  the  Office  of 
Information,  the  Department,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 


TWO  MEDICAL  OFFICERS  APPOINTED 

Dr.  N.  O.  Tribble,  of  Atlanta,  Ga.,  has 
been  appointed  a  medical  officer  in  the 
drug-control  unit  of  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration.  The  appointment  was 
made  necessary  by  the  recent  resignation 
of  Dr.  J.  J.  Durrett  as  chief  of  the  unit. 
Dr.  Tribble  reported  for  duty  September 
15.  He  was  graduated  from  the  medical 
course  of  Emory  University  in  1915,  and 
then  served  a  year's  interneship  in  Wes- 
ley Memorial  Hospital  and  then  for  two 
years  was  resident  pathologist  in  Grady 
Hospital,  both  hospitals  being  in  Atlanta. 
In  1917  to  1919  he  was  a  medical  officer 
with  the  Army  and  the  Red  Cross  in 
Paris.  In  1920  he  was  an  assistant  surgeon 
with  the  United  States  Public  Health 
Service.  Then  for  eight  years  he  was 
professor  of  bacteriology  and  pathology 
in  the  Atlanta  Southern  Dental  College. 
Since  1928  he  has  been  engaged  in  the 
practice  of  general  medicine  in  Atlanta. 

Dr.  Virgil  McDaniel,  of  Seattle,  Wash., 
has  been  appointed  to  the  position  of  a 
medical  officer  in  drug  control,  to  fill 
the  vacancy  caused  by  the  resignation  of 
Dr.  G.  E.  Clarke.  He  is  a  graduate  in 
science  and  medicine  from  the  University 
of  Nebraska.  He  served  an  interneship 
in  the  Swedish  Hospital  in  Seattle,  and 
since  1926  has  been  in  the  United  States 
Public  Health  Service.  He  reported  for 
duty  October  1. 


Common  warts  on  cattle,  though  some- 
times considered  of  minor  importance, 
may  reduce  the  value  of  affected  hides 
25  per  cent.  Preventive  measures  in- 
clude the  removal  of  warty  cattle  from 
the  herd  and  the  cleaning  and  disinfect- 
ing of  exposed  pens,  rubbing  posts,  and 
other  equipment.  Small  warts  may  be 
removed  by  clipping  them  off  with  sterile 
scissors  or  tying  a  sterile  thread  tight 
around  the  wart  near  the  base.  The 
stumps  remaining  after  the  warts  are 
removed  should  be  touched  with  glacial 
acetic  acid  or  tincture  of  iodine.  The 
removal  of  large  warts  requires  a  veter- 
inary surgeon. 
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Office  of  Personnel  and  Business  Administration 

Redaction  of  Shipping  Expenses 

P.  B.  A.  Circular  No.  183 — September 
23,  1931. — The  attention  of  bureau  officers  is 
again  called  to  the  economy  effected  in  ship- 
ping  by   freight    instead    of   express. 

The  use  of  express  for  large  shipments  of 
stationery  and  other  office  supplies  should 
be  avoided  and  where  an  emergency  exists 
only  such  amounts  as  are  necessary  for  tem- 
porary relief  should  be  forwarded  pending  the 
receipt  of  a  larger  supply  by  freight. 

Care  exercised  in  anticipating  field-station 
requirements  of  this  character  would  save 
many  thousands  of  dollars  in  the  course  of  a 
year. 

The  cooperation  of  every  administrative  offi- 
cer is  requested  in  reducing  to  a  minimum 
our  transportation  costs. 

W.   W.    Stockberger,  Director. 


CIVIL-SERVICE  EXAMINATION 

PHARMACOLOGIST. — Applications  must  be  on 
file  with  the  United  States  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission at  Washington,  D.  C.,  not  later  than 
November  3.  The  examination  is  to  fill  a 
vacancy  in  the  National  Institute  of  Health, 
Public  Health  Service,  Washington,  D.  C, 
and  vacancies  occurring  in  positions  requiring 
similar  qualifications,  for  duty  in  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.  and  in  the  field.  '  The  entrance 
salary  is  $4,000.  Competitors  will  not  be  re- 
quired to  report  for  examination  at  any  place, 
but  will  be  rated  on  education  and  experience 
and  on  a  thesis  or  published  writings.  Appli- 
cants must  have  been  graduated  from  a  col- 
lege or  university  of  recognized  standing  after 
the  completion  of  at  least  118  semester  hours 
of  work,  including  one  full  course  in  phar- 
macology and  physiology.  Applicants  must 
also  have  had  certain  specified  experience  in 
scientific  or  investigative  work  involving  re- 
search in  physiology,  pharmacology,  or  experi- 
mental medicine. 

Full  information  may  be  obtained  from  the 
Secretary  of  the  United  States  Civil  Service 
Board  of  Examiners  at  the  post  office  or  cus- 
tomhouse in  any  city  or  from  the  United 
States  Civil  Service  Commission,  Washington, 
D.  O. 


Grain   Stabilization  Corporation   Sells    15,009,000   Bushels 
of  Wheat   to    Chinese   National    Government 

With  the  approval  of  the  board  the  Grain 
Stabilization  Corporation  has  sold  to  the  Chi- 
nese National  Government  15.000,000  bushels 
of  wheat  for  use  in  the  flooded  areas  of 
China.  The  terms  of  the  contract,  which 
were  announced  by  the  board  on  September 
26,  are  as  follows  : 

(1)  The  Grain  Stabilization  Corporation, 
with  the  approval  of  the  Federal  Farm  Board, 
agrees  to  sell  and  the  National  Government 
agrees  to  buy  450,000  short  tons  of  No.  2 
Western  White  Wheat,  to  be  loaded  in  bulk. 
f.   o.  b.   United   States  Pacific   coast  ports. 

(2)  The  seller  reserves  the  right  of  fur- 
nishing not  more  than  one-half  of  the  above 
quantity  in  the  form  of  flour  at  a  compara- 
ble price. 

(3)  Deliveries  to  the  buyer  will  be  made  by 
the  seller  tendering  wheat  to  the  United 
States  Pacific  coast  ports  to  be  determined 
by  the  seller  and  in  accordance  with  the  fol- 
lowing schedule :  90.000  tons  during  the  re- 
mainder of  September  and  October;  75,000 
tons  monthly  in  November  to  February,  in- 
clusive ;  and  60,000  tons  in  March.  The  date 
of  delivery  in  the  respective  months  will  be 
at  the  option  of  the  buyer.  The  buyer  will 
give  the  seller  five  days'  notice  before  ten- 
dering each  vessel. 

(4)  The  price  for  each  shipment  will  be 
the  current  market  price  on  the  day  of  issue 
of  ocean  bills  of  lading  f.  o.  b.  at  the  port 
of  loading. 

(5)  The  buyer  will  pay  for  the  wheat 
and/or  flour  tendered  by  delivering  to  the 
designated  agent  of  the  seller,  obligations  of 
the  Chinese  National  Government  bearing  the 
same  date  as  that  of  the  ocean  bills  of  lading 
covering  each  shipment  Such  obligations 
shall  be  payable  both  as  to  principal  and  in- 
terest at  New  York  in  United  States  gold 
dollars.  The  obligations  will  bear  interest  at 
the  rate  of  4  per  cent  per  annum,  payable  on 
June  30  and  December  31  of  each  year,  and 
one-third  thereof  shall  mature  December  31, 
1934.  one-third  thereof  shall  mature  Decem- 
ber 31,  1935,  and  one-third  thereof  shall  ma- 
ture December  31,   1936. 

(6)  The  buyer  will  appoint  an  agent  to  de- 
liver to  the  seller  temporary  signed  obliga- 
tions in  respect  of  shipments  made  on  each 
date.  These  temporary  obligations  will  be 
consolidated  as  soon  as  practicable  into  three 
definite  obligations,  as  set  forth  in  item  5. 

(7)  The  wheat  and  the  flour,  if  any,  will 
be  used  by  the  buyer  exclusively  for  chari- 
table purposes  in  the  flooded  areas  of  China. 

(8)  American-flag  vessels  shall  be  used  for 
the  transportation  of  the  wheat  and/or  flour 
unless  vessels  of  other  flags  are  available  at 
port  of  loading,  at  the  time  of  proposed  ship- 
ments in  accordance  with  the  schedule  set 
forth  in  item  three,  on  terms  more  favorable  to 
buyer  than  the  terms  offered  by  American- 
flag  vessels. 

Arrangements  for  shipping  shall  be  made 
by  the  buyer,  through  a  representative  desig- 
nated by  it  under  open  bids  or  other  ar- 
rangements, conducted  and  completed  in  a 
manner  approved  by  the  American  commer- 
cial attache  at  Shanghai,  designated  to  act  for 
the  seller.  -. j 


Many  of  the  Cooperative  Associations  in  Northeastern 
States  Confine  Activities  to  Handling  Supplies  for 
Members 

The  board  on  October  2  made  public  a  re- 
port on  the  cooperative  associations  handling 
miscellaneous  farm  products  and  supplies  in 
12  Northeastern  States — Maine,  New  Hamp- 
shire, Vermont,  Massachusetts,  Maryland, 
Rhode  Island,  Connecticut.  New  York,  New 
Jersey.  Pennsylvania.  Delaware,  and  West 
Virginia.  Details  of  the  survey  made  in  each 
of  the  12  States  will  be  published  by  their 
agricultural  colleges.  In  1929  these  States' 
cooperative  associations  marketed  tobacco 
valued  at  $2,497,101  and  other  farm  products, 
including  nursery  stock,  hay,  maple  products. 
preserves,  and  starch  amounting  to  $112, S42. 
The  single  tobacco  cooperative  in  these  States 
was  in  Maryland,  its  sales  constituting  7.1 
per  cent  of  the  cash  farm  income  from  tobacco 
in  the  12  Northeastern  States,  These  facts 
were  revealed  in  a  survey  made  jointly 
by  the  Federal  Farm  Board  and  agricultural 
agencies  in  Maine.  New  Hampshire.  Vermont, 
Massachusetts.  Maryland.  Rhode  Island,  Con- 
necticut New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania. 
Delaware,    and    West    Virginia.      Supplies    for 


farmers,  such  as  feed,  seed,  fertilizer  and 
orchard  supplies,  were  handled  by  423  co- 
operative associations  having  a  membership 
of  124.267  in  these  States.  In  346  of  these 
associations  the  supply  business  was  the  main 
business,  315  handling  supplies  exclusively. 
A  wholesale  business  was  carried  on  by  5 
associations,  while  418  were  engaged  in  the 
retail    handling    of    supplies. 


EXPERIMENT-STATION  PUBLICATIONS 


The  library  of  the  Office  of  Experiment  Sta- 
'ions  maintains,  but  for  library  purposes  only, 
a  complete  file  of  all  the  publications  issued  by 
the  State  experiment  stations.  It  has  recently 
received  the  following  new  State  publications : 

(This  department  has  none  of  these  State  pub- 
lications for  distribution,  but  usually  they  may 
be  obtained  from  the  stations  issuing  them.  For 
convenience  in  writing  to  a  station,  the  postal 
address  point  where  the  station  is  located  in  the 
State  is  given  at  the  end  of  each  of  the  entries 
below.) 

The  effect  of  soil  reaction  on  the  growth  of 
tomatoes  and  lettuce  and  on  the  nitrogen, 
phosphorus,  and  manganese  content  of  the 
soil  and  plant.  E.  M.  Emmert  (Kentucky 
Sta.  Bui.  314,  83  pp.,  16  figs.  March,  1931.) 
Lexington. 

Commercial  feeds  in  Kentucky  in  1930.  J.  D. 
Turner,  H.  D.  Spears,  W.  G.  Terrell,  and 
L.  V.  Amburgey.  (Kentucky  Sta.  Bui.  315, 
pp.   85-125.      June,    1931.)      Lexington. 

Part  I,  Sugar  cane  variety  test  fields.  C.  B. 
Gouaux.  Part  II,  Sugar-cane  variety  report 
for  season  1930-31.  E.  C.  Simon.  (Louis- 
iana Sta.  Bui.  226,  36  pp.  July,  1931.) 
Baton  Rouge. 

Sixty-ninth  annual  report  of  the  secretary  of 
the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  of  the  State 
of  Michigan  and  forty-third  annual  report 
of  the  experiment  station  from  July  1,  1929, 
to  June  30,  1930.  H.  H.  Halladay  et  aL 
264  pp.,  21  figs.     1930.     East  Lansing. 

Feeding  low-priced  wheat  to  lambs,  a  report 
of  an  economic  study  of  livestock  feeding  in 
relation  to  low-priced  wheat  in  Montana. 
M.  H.  Saunderson  and  L.  Vinke.  (Montana 
Sta.  Bui.  249,  14  pp.,  1  fig.  July,  1931.) 
Bozeman. 

Comparison  of  Hampshire  and  Rambouillet 
rams  as  sires  of  market  lambs.  W.  E. 
Joseph.  (Montana  Sta.  Bui.  250,  15  pp., 
5  figs.     July,  1931.)     Bozeman. 

The  cause  and  prevention  of  mechanical  in- 
juries to  potatoes.  H.  O.  Werner.  (Ne- 
braska Sta.  Bui.  260,  35  pp.,  16  figs. 
August,   1931.)      Lincoln. 

Potatoes  for  dairy  cows.  J.  R.  Dice.  (North 
Dakota  Sta.  Bui.  249,  19  pp.,  1  fig.  June, 
1931.)      State  College  Station,  Fargo. 

Studies  on  sweet  clover  disease.  L.  M. 
Roderick  and  A.  F.  Schalk.  (North  Dakota 
Sta.  Bui.  250,  56  pp.,  9  figs.  July.  1931.) 
State   College  Station,  Fargo. 

The  relation  of  air  conditions  to  tobacco  cur- 
ing. J.  Johnson  and  W.  B.  Ogden.  (Wis- 
consin Sta.  Res.  Bui.  110.  48  pp.,  8  pis.,  12 
figs.     July,  1931.)     Madison. 


The  forty-seventh  annual  meeting  of 
the  Association  of  Official  Agricultural 
Chemists  will  be  held  in  Washington, 
D.  C,  November  2,  3,  and  4.  A  number 
of  Department  of  Agriculture  people  are 
members  of  the  association. 


GERMANY  HAS  RECORD  HOG  YEAR 

The  number  ,  of  hogs  in  Germany  on 
September  1  was  officially  estimated  at 
25.400,000,  or  9  per  cent  over  the  same 
date  in  1930,  according  to  a  cable  to  the 
foreign  agricultural  service  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Agricultural  Economics  from 
Agricultural  Attache  L.  V.  Steere  at 
Berlin.  This  is  the  largest  number  on 
record  for  this  time  of  year.  The  in- 
crease this  year,  however,  is  not  as  great 
as  last  year ;  the  number  on  September 
1.  1930.  was  19  per  cent  above  the  same 
date  of  1929. 
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NEW  PUBLICATIONS  ISSUED  BY  THE  DEPARTMENT 

(Please  address  requests  (or  these  to  the  Division  of  Publications,  Office  of  Information) 


COOKING  CURED  PORK.  (Leaflet  81L.)  Lucy  M. 
Alexander,  associate  specialist  in  foods.  Bu- 
reau of  Home  Economics  and  Bureau  of 
Animal  Industry,  and  Fanny  Walker  Yeat- 
man,  junior  specialist  in  foods,  Bureau  of 
Home  Economics.     8  pp.,  illus.     1931. 

WHEAT  GROWING  IN  THE  SOUTHEASTERN  STATES. 
(Farmers'  Bulletin  885F  revised.)  Clyde  E. 
Leighty,  formerly  principal  agronomist,  di- 
vision of  cereal  crops  and  diseases,  Bureau 
of  Plant  Industry.  14  pp.,  illus.  July, 
1931. 

A  popular  publication  intended  for  farmers. 
Information  is  given  on  soils  adapted  to  wheat 
growing,  fertilizers,  rotations,  preparation  of 
the  seed  bed  and  the  seed,  how  and  when  to 
sow,  varieties  adapted,  insect  pests,  diseases, 
weeds,  and  harvesting,  and  uses  of  the  wheat 
crops. 

THE  JOURNAL  OF  AGRICULTURAL  RESEARCH,  Vol.  43, 
No.  4,  August   15,   1931. 

CONTENTS : 

N-Butylidene  chloride,  a  new  drug  for  the 
treatment   of  equine  strongylidosis.     Key  No. 


A-146.  Willard  H.  Wright,  H.  B.  Raffen- 
sperger,  John  Bozicevich,  Paul  C.  Underwood, 
and    Jacob   M.    Schaffer. 

High  and  low  lethal  temperatures  for  the 
western  pine  beetle.  Key  No.  K-220.  J.  M. 
Miller. 

Dexia  v&ntralis  Aldrich,  an  imported  para- 
site of  the  Japanese  beetle.  Key  No.  K-221. 
R.   W.   Burrell. 

Storage  rots  of  the  Jerusalem  artichoke. 
Key  No.  Minn.— 74.     H.  W.  Johnson. 

Suberization  and  wound-periderm  formation 
in  sweetpotato  and  gladiolus  as  affected  by 
temperature  and  relative  humidity.  Key  No. 
G-773.  Ernst  Artschwager  and  Ruth  Colvin 
Starrett. 

Inheritance  of  type  of  floret  separation  and 
other  characters  in  interspecific  crosses  in 
oats.      Key    No.    G-777.      Victor    H.    Florell. 

THE  EXPERIMENT  STATION  RECORD,  Vol.  65,  No.  4, 
September    1931.      • 

NOTICES  OF  JUDGMENT  UNDER  THE  INSECTICIDE 
ACT.  (N.  J.,  I.  F.  1206-1210.)  Food  and 
Drug  Administration.  pp.  99-104.  Sep- 
tember  1931. 


Agriculture 

ColOn,  E.  D.  Datos  sobre  la  agricultura  de 
Puerto  Rico  antes  de  1898.  San  Juan, 
Cantero,    Fernandez'    co.,    1930. 

Cripps-Day,  F.  H.  The  manor  farm.  Lon- 
don,   Quaritch,    1931. 

International  congress  of  tropical  an© 
sub-tropical  agriculture.  6th,  Paris, 
1931.  Sixieme  congres,  Paris,  15—19  juillet 
1931.     Paris,   1931. 

Domestic  Animals,  Veterinary  Medicine 

Hothttm,  Georg.  Die  edelpelzkaninchenzucht 
als  existenz.     Augsburg,  Hothum,  1930. 

Miessnbr-festschrift.  Hannover,  Eberlein, 
1930. 

Forestry 

Lappi-SeppalX,  M.  TJntersuchungen  fiber  die 
entwicklung  gleichaltriger  mischbestande  aus 
kiefer  und  birke.  Helsinki,  Druckerei  des 
Staatsrats,  1930. 

Marc,  H.  Notes  sur  les  fordts  de  1'Algerie. 
Paris,  Larose,  1930.  (Collection  du  cente- 
naire  de  1'Algerie,  sect.  2  B,  Mise  en  valeur 
de  l'Alggrie,   t.   8.) 

Netherlands.  Staatsboschbbheer.  L'etat 
et  la  sylviculture  en  Hollande.  Utrecht, 
1931. 

Horticulture 

Claasen,  C.  H.,  and  others.  Leerboek  voor  de 
fruitteelt.  Ed.  4.  Zwolle,  Tjeenk  Willink, 
1931. 

Wilder,  Mrs.  L.  B.  Adventures  in  a  sub- 
urban garden.     New  York,  Macmillan,  1931. 

Mathematics 

Keynes,  J.  M.  A  treatise  on  probability. 
London,   Macmillan,   1929. 

Food,   Cookery 

Ames  woman's  club,  Ames,  Ia.  Ames 
woman's  club  cook  book.     Ames,   1930. 

Denton,  M.  C.  Palatability  tests  with  "  quick- 
cooking  "  rolled  oats.  Chicago,  Quaker  oats 
co.,   1931. 

Hetwood,  Mrs.  M.  W.  The  international 
cook  book.  Boston,  Merchandisers  inc., 
1929. 

Hill,  Mrs.  J.  McK.  Cooking  for  two.  Bos- 
ton,  Little,  Brown,   1931. 

Marcellys.  French  cooking  for  every 
woman.     London,  Country  life,  1930. 

Riesenberg,  Emily.  Easy  baking.  New 
York,  J.  Day,   1931. 

Rummel,  Wilhblm.  Gurken-konservierung, 
sowie  die  fabrikation  von  sauerkraut. 
Braunschweig,  Serger  &  Hempel,   1931. 


Chemistry 

Aladin.     Technisch  verwendbare  emulsion  mit 

besonderer    beriicksichtigung    der    bitumino- 

sen  emulsionen.     Berlin,  Allgemeiner  indus- 

trie-verlag,    1928. 
Bbrnthsen,   August.     A  textbook  of  organic 

chemistry.     New  York,  Van  Nostrand,  1931. 
Feigl,    Fritz,      Qualitative    analyse    mit   hilfe 

von      tiipfelreaktionen.         Leipzig,      Akade- 

mische  verlagsgesellschaft,   1931. 
Findley,      Alexander.        Practical      physical 

chemistry.       Ed.     5.       London,     Longmans, 

Green,  1931. 
Flury,      Ferdinand,      and      Zernik,      Franz. 

Schadliche  gase.     Berlin,    Springer,    1931. 
Menozzi,  Angelo.      Chimica   agraria.      vol.    1. 

Milano,   Hoepli,   1931. 
Run,   J.    J.    L.    van.      Die   glykoside,     Ed.    2. 

Berlin,    Borntraeger,    1931. 

Technology 

Curtis,  H.  P.  The  testing  of  yarns  and  fab- 
rics.    Ed.  2.     London,  Pitman,  1930. 

Eibner,  Alexander.  Das  oeltrocknen,  ein  kol- 
loider  vorgang  aus  chemischen  ursachen. 
Berlin,    Allgemeiner    industrie-verlag,    1930. 

Library  Association.  Special  committee. 
The  durability  of  paper.     London,  1930. 

Matthison,  A.  L.  Tin  plate  decoration  and 
the  lacquering  of  food  containers.  Birming- 
ham,  Matthison,   1931. 

Whitin  machine  works.  Whitin  spinning 
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NOON  NETWORK  PROGRAMS 


Schedule  of  Speakers  and  Their  Sub- 
jects and  Dates  for  the  Broadcast  Week 
Beginning  Monday,  October  26. 


Network  radio  programs  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  and  Federal 
Farm  Board  are  broadcast  through 
National  Broadcasting  Co.  stations  at 
12.55  to  1.10  p.  m.  eastern  standard  time ; 
12.15  to  1  p.  m.,  Pacific  standard  time. 

MONDAY,  OCTOBER  26 
National  Farm  and  Home  Hour 

Farm  Business  and  Science  News  op  the 
Week. — Morse  Salisbury,  chief  of  the  Radio 
Service.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

October  Grain  Maekets. — G.  A.  Collier, 
senior  marketing  specialist. 

Western  Farm   and  Home  Hour 

The  Geain  Market  Situation. — Frank  L. 
Lyons,  associate  marketing  specialist. 

The  Week  with  the  Farm  Boaed. — R.  H. 
Lamb,  western  program  director. 

Fraudulent  Mining  Claims. — H.  P.  Dech- 
ant,  regional  law  officer,  region  5,  Forest 
Service. 

TUESDAY,  OCTOBER  27 

National  Farm  and  Home  Hour 

Octobeb  Meeting  Peogeessivb  Garden 
Club. — W.  R.  Beattie,  senior  horticulturist, 
presiding. 

Western  Farm  and  Home  Hour 

F.  F.  A.'s  Paet  in  the  Juniob  Livestock 
Show. — Richard  Werner,  State  leader  of  Fu- 
ture Farmers  of  America  in  California. 

A  Tale  of  Two  Dairy  Heeds  and  Their 
Ownees. — Prepared  by  Dr.  J.  C.  McDowell, 
chief,  division  of  dairy  herd  improvement  in- 
vestigations :  delivery  by  Dr.  H.  D.  Hilton, 
supervising  inspector. 

With  Westebn  Faemees. — R.  H.  Lamb. 

WEDNESDAY,  OCTOBER  28 
National  Farm   and  Home  Hour 

Crops  and  Weather. — Morse  Salisbury. 

October  Dairy  Markets. — L.  M.  Davis, 
senior  marketing  specialist. 

October  Pocltby  and  Egg  Markets. — Roy 
C.   Potts,   principal  marketing  specialist. 

Livestock  Show  Aids  Retailers. — W.  E. 
Schneider,     associate    marketing    specialist. 

With   Western    Farmers. — R.    H.    Lamb. 

Living  on  a  Minimum  Budget. — Prepared 
by  Prof.  Claribel  Nye,  State  leader  of  home 
economics,  Oregon  State  Agricultural  College ; 
delivery  by  Miss  Jean  Stewart,  home 
economist. 

THURSDAY,   OCTOBER  29 

National  Farm  and  Home  Hour 

The  Household  Calendar. — Rowena 
Schmidt  Carpenter,  associate  specialist  in 
child   nutrition. 

Registered  Dairy  Cattle. — O.  E.  Reed, 
chief,   Bureau   of  Dairy   Industry. 


Western  Farm  and  Home  Hour 

The  4-H  Clubs  and  the  Junior  Livestock 
Show. — W.  R.  Ralston,  assistant  State  4-H 
club    leader,    southern    counties    of   California. 

October  Alfalfa  Markets. — Frank  L. 
Lyons,   associate  marketing  specialist. 

Current  Featubes  in  Food  and  Drug 
Contbol. — Speaker   to   be  announced   later. 

FRIDAY,   OCTOBER  30 

National   Farm    and    Home   Hour 

The  Faem  Business  Library. — M.  S.  Eisen- 
hower, director  of  information,  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

The  Week  With  the  Faem  Board. — Edgar 
Markham,  assistant  to  the  chairman,  Federal 
Farm  Board. 

The  Quality  op  the  New  Cotton  Crop. — 
W.  B.  Lanham,  senior  agricultural  economist. 

Western  Farm  and  Home  Hour 

You  are  Invited  to  the  Junior  Livestock 
Show. — E.  W.  Stephens,  manager  South  San 
Francisco  Junior  Livestock  and  Baby  Beef 
Show. 

On  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Markets. — Carl 
J.    Hansen,   associate   marketing   specialist. 

Western  Homemakees'  Calendar. — Miss 
Jean  Stewart,  home  economist. 


National    Farm  and  Home  Hour   Stations 

WJZ,  New  York ;  WJR,  Detroit ;  WRVA, 
Richmond  ;  WJAX,  Jacksonville ;  WMC,  Mem- 
phis ;  WJDX,  Jackson  ;  WKY,  Oklahoma  City ; 
WRC,  Washington ;  WDAF,  Kansas  City ; 
WBZ-A,  Boston-Springfield;  WHAM,  Roch- 
ester ;  WREN,  Lawrence ;  WEBC,  Superior- 
Duluth ;  WIOD,  Miami  Beach ;  WSM,  Nash- 
ville ;  WSB,  Atlanta ;  WSMB,  New  Orleans ; 
WOAI,  San  Antonio ;  WOW,  Omaha ;  WAPI, 
Birmingham ;  WFAA-WBAP,  Dallas-Fort 
Worth  ;  WLW,  Cincinnati ;  WPTF,  Raleigh  ; 
WBAL,  Baltimore;  WHO-WOC,  Des  Moines- 
Davenport ;  WFLA-WSUN,  Clearwater-St. 
Petersburg;  WGAR,  Cleveland;  WDAY, 
Fargo  ;  WIBA,  Madison  ;  WHAS,  Louisville ; 
KPRC,  Houston ;  KVOO,  Tulsa ;  KYW,  Chi- 
cago ;  KDKA,  Pittsburgh ;  KTHS,  Hot 
Springs  ;  KFAB,  Lincoln  ;  KFYR,  Bismarck  ; 
KOA.  Denver;  KWK,  St.  Louis;  and  KSTP, 
St.    Paul-Minneapolis. 

Western   Farm  and  Home   Hour   Stations 

KECA,  Los  Angeles ;  KFSD,  San  Diego ; 
KGO,  Oakland  ;  KWG,  Portland  ;  KHQ,  Spo- 
kane;  KOMO,  Seattle;  KSL,  Salt  Lake  City; 
KTAR,  Phoenix. 


MARYLAND  CANNERS  IMPROVE  PACKS 

The  Baltimore  station  of  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  has  just  completed  a 
survey  of  tomato  canning  plants  in  Maryland 
and  Virginia  and  finds  that  this  season's 
pack  easily  meets  the  United  States  standards 
established  under  the  recently  enacted 
McNary-Mapes  amendment  to  the  food  and 
drugs  act,  reports  D.  M.  Walsh,  chief  of  the 
station.  The  survey  included  some  400  can- 
neries. "  The  prolonged  periods  of  hot  weather 
followed  by  heavy  rains  so  greatly  cut 
down  yield  in  many  sections  of  the  two 
States  that  the  pack  of  canned  tomatoes  this 
year  probably  will  be  less  than  50  per  cent 
of  normal,"  says  Mr.  Walsh.  "  In  common 
with  many  other  commodities,  canned  toma- 
toes are  selling  for  a  very  low  price  in  this 
territory."  Mr.  Walsh  says  that  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  McNary-Mapes  amendment  made 
inspection  of  those  canneries  doubly  impor- 
tant this  year,  and  that  it  had  an  effect  upon 
the  canners  themselves,  who  produced  prac- 
tically no  substandard  goods.  The  standard 
for  canned  tomatoes,  under  the  amendment, 
was  promulgated  by  Secretary  Hyde  on  April 
27.  The  standard  for  tomatoes  sets  definite 
requirements  for  color,  flavor,  freedom  from 
peelings  and  blemishes,  and  the  quantity  of 
solid  tomatoes  in  the  can.  "  Packers  were 
unusually  careful  in  putting  up  canned  toma- 
toes tbis  season,"  says  Mr.  Walsh,  "  as  they 
have  found  no  market  for  the  substandard 
product  to  date.  Having  been  notified  of  the 
provisions  of  the  Mapes  amendment,  the  can- 
ners were  careful  to  put  up  a  pack  that  would 
not  require  the  substandard  labeling  provided 
under  the  law  for  tomatops  that  do  not  meet 
the  standards  promulgated  by  the  Secretary." 
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FOREST  FIRE  PROTECTION 
GIVES  8-T0-1  ADVANTAGE 


For  Every  8  Acres  of  Unprotected  Land 

Burned  Over  Only  1  Acre  of 

Protected  Land  Burned 

Forest  fires  in  the  United  States  last 
year  swept  over  a  total  of  more  than  52,- 
000,000  acres — an  area  greater  than  the 
States  of  Ohio  and  Indiana  combined — 
according  to  the  annual  summary  of  fire 
statistics  announced  September  22  by  the 
Forest  Service. 

Organized  protection  strikingly  proved 
its  effectiveness  in  keeping  down  forest 
fire  losses.  For  every  acre  of  protected 
land  burned  over,  approximately  8  acres 
of  unprotected  land  were  swept  by  fire, 
although  only  one-third  of  the  forest  land 
of  the  country  is  now  without  some  form 
of  organized  protection. 

The  total  area  of  protected  land  burned 
over  during  the  year  was  5,809,320  acres, 
but  46,457,140  acres  of  unprotected  land 
suffered  from  fire.  Of  the  protected  for- 
ests the  area  burned  was  less  than  1% 
per  cent. 

In  the  continental  United  States  607,- 
920,930  acres  of  land  need  fire  protection, 
says  the  Forest  Service.  Of  this  total 
area  399,141,870  acres  are  receiving  some 
degree  of  organized  protection,  although 
much  of  it  is  inadequate  as  yet. 

The  fire  summary,  compiled  from  data 
furnished  by  cooperating  States  and  na- 
tional forest  supervisors,  shows  that  there 
were  190,980  forest  fires  in  the  United 
States  in  1930.  Of  these  70,832  occurred 
on  protected  lands  and  120,148  on  unpro- 
tected areas.  Figures  for  unprotected 
areas  are  necessarily  inexact. 

Careless  smokers  were  responsible  for 
more  fires  and  greater  losses  than  any 
other  cause.  On  protected  areas,  for 
which  reports  are  more  complete,  smok- 
ers caused  17,460  forest  fires,  or  more 
than  20  per  cent  of  all  the  fires  reported. 
In  the  last  five  years  deliberate  woods 
burning  and  incendiarism  has  been  re- 
sponsible for  17  per  cent  of  the  fires ; 
careless  or  uncontrolled  debris  burning 
caused  12%  per  cent ;  lightning  caused 
9%  per  cent;  railroads  9  per  cent;  camp- 
ers almost  8  per  cent ;  a  little  less  than 
4  per  cent  were  traced  to  lumbering  op- 
erations ;  miscellaneous  causes  accounted 
for  9  per  cent ;  and  the  causes  of  the 
rest  could  not  be  traced. 

Damage  caused  by  forest  fires  in  the 
United  States  last  year  reached  an  esti- 
mated total  of  $65,968,350,  not  including 
damage  to  young  growth,  wild  life, 
watersheds,  and  other  intangible  values 
which  can  not  be  measured  in  dollars 
and  cents.  Of  the  total  damage  $14,- 
957,280  occurred  on  protected  lands.  It 
is  estimated  that  the  damage  on  unpro- 
tected lands   was  $51,371,070. 

It  is  estimated  that  nearly  4  per  cent 
of  the  forest  land  in  protected  areas 
burned  over  last  year  will  not  restock 
itself  naturally  with  satisfactory  tree 
growth. 

The  160,000,000  acres  of  national-for- 
est land  in  the  United  States  are  pro- 
tected from  fire  by  the  Forest  Service 
organization.  Under  agreements  be- 
tween private  owners  and  the  States, 
with  the  cooperation  of  the  Federal  Gov- 


ernment, protection  of  State  and  private 
forest  lands  is  gradually  being  extended 
to  keep  down  fire  losses.  Last  year 
about  3,500,000  acres  were  added  to  the 
total    area    under    organized    protection. 

Present  Year  a  Bad  Fire  Year 

Although  1931  has  proved  to  be  a  bad 
year  in  the  fire  history  of  the  forests 
of  the  Nation  there  is  still  a  chance  that 
the  area  burned  over  up  to  the  end  of 
the  year  will  be  below  the  average  for 
the  last  five  years,  says  Roy  Headley, 
Assistant  Chief  of  the  Forest  Service  in 
charge  of  the  bureau's  branch  of  opera- 
tion. 

Reports  received  by  the  Washington 
office  of  the  Forest  Service  from  regional 
offices  up  to  September  10  showed  that 
the  area  burned  over  by  fires  inside  the 
boundaries  of  all  the  national  forests  in 
the  United  States  and  Alaska  up  to  that 
time  was  561,680  acres.  The  annual  av- 
erage area  burned  in  the  preceding  five 
years  was  594,000  acres.  The  Forest 
Service  is  still  hoping  that  the  area 
burned  this  year  will  be  under  this  5-year 
average,  in  spite  of  the  extreme  condi- 
tions encountered  during  the  current 
season. 

Lack  of  rain,  bad  winds,  and  other  un- 
favorable conditions  have  made  1931  a 
year  comparable  with  the  bad  fire  years 
of  1910,  1919,  1924,  1926,  and  1929.  In 
1910,  before  any  such  organized  protec- 
tion as  that  of  the  present  existed, 
drought,  low  humidity,  wind,  and  out- 
breaks of  lightning  fires  combined  to 
make  an  extreme  season  in  which  85  fire- 
fighters lost  their  lives  and  a  total  area 
of  nearly  5,000,000  acres  was  burned  over 
in  the  national  forests.  In  1919  the  area 
burned  over  was  2,000,000  acres ;  in  1924, 
825,000  acres ;  in  1926,  956,000  acres ;  and 
in  1929,  978,000  acres. 

Most  Fires  Snuffed  Oat  Quickly 

"  Of  the  7,385  fires  on  national  forests 
this  year  up  to  September  10  all  but  355 
were  surrounded  and  their  spread  stopped 
before  10  o'clock  on  the  day  following 
discovery,"  says  Assistant  Forester  Head- 
ley.  "Of  this  year's  fires  6,056,  or  82 
per  cent,  were  held  to  10  acres  or  less  in 
size.  Probably  not  more  than  600  fires 
exceeded  100  acres,  and  the  number  of 
most  disastrous  fires  which  got  into  the 
newspapers,  did  most  of  the  damage,  and 
cost  most  of  the  money  spent  on  fire 
fighting  probably  did  not  exceed  100." 


IMPOSTOR  IN  IOWA  GOES  TO  JAIL 

For  representing  himself  to  Iowa 
farmers  as  a  Federal  official,  a  salesman 
of  poultry  remedies  was  sentenced  re- 
cently to  six  months  in  jail  by  the  Ham- 
ilton County,  Iowa,  district  court.  The 
man  aroused  the  suspicion  of  local  au- 
thorities by  selling  so-called  poultry 
remedies  while  at  the  same  time  claim- 
ing to  be  a  Federal  employee  engaged  in 
the  inspection  of  poultry  for  tuberculosis. 
Acting  on  information  telegraphed  by 
County  Agricultural  Agent  F.  G.  Lund- 
blad,  Fort  Dodge,  Iowa,  the  department, 
through  Dr.  J.  A.  Barger,  Bureau  of 
Animal  Industry,  inspector  in  charge  at 
Des  Moines,  made  an  investigation.  He 
rleaded  guilty  in  the  Hamilton  County 
court.  He  had  operated  previously  in 
Palo  Alto  County,  Iowa- 


FARM  PRICE  INDEX  GOES  LOWER 

On  September  15  the  index  of  prices 
paid  to  farmers  for  farm  products  was 
at  a  new  low  level,  being  72  as  compared 
with  75  on  August  15,  1931,  and  111  on 
September  15,  1930,  says  the  Bureau  of 
Agricultural  Economics. 

The  groups  showing  major  price  de- 
clines for  the  month  were  fruits  and 
vegetables,  cotton,  and  cottonseed.  In 
only  the  dairy  and  poultry  products  was 
there  an  advance.  The  September  15 
farm  prices  for  practically  all  groups  of 
agricultural  commodities  were  the  lowest 
on  record  for  that  month  over  the  period 
covered  by  the  farm  price  index,  since 
1910. 

The  fruit  and  vegetable  group  is  the 
one  exception  to  the  21-year  low  level, 
the  current  September  index  of  83  for 
for  that  group  being  7  points  higher  than 
the  low  of  September,  1915.  Dairy  and 
poultry  products  at  93  are  2  points  below 
the  previous  low  of  September,  1911. 
Meat  animals,  at  86,  are  the  lowest  since 
the  winter  of  1911-12.  The  indices  on 
grains  and  on  cotton  and  cottonseed  are 
by  far  the  lowest  in  years. 

The  September  15  average  of  wheat 
prices  received  by  growers  at  local  mar- 
kets was  35.7  cents  per  bushel,  or  nearly 
50  per  cent  below  the  price  a  year  ago, 
and  more  than  two-thirds  less  than  the 
average  September  price  of  the  preceding 
5  or  10  years. 

The  September  15  farm  price  of  corn 
at  43.2  cents  per  bushel  was  less  than 
half  the  average  price  a  year  ago.  Hogs 
sold  for  an  average  of  $5.44  per  100 
pounds  at  the  farm  on  September  15,  in 
contrast  with  $9.44  on  that  date  a  year 
ago.  The  corn-hog  ratio  of  12.6  bushels 
is  the  highest  ratio  for  this  season  of  the 
year  since  1926.  In  many  States  wheat 
is  cheaper  than  corn. 

The  farm  price  of  sheep  on  September 
15,  $2.80  per  hundredweight,  was  a  third 
lower  than  a  year  ago,  and  lambs  at  $5.04 
were  about  a  fourth  lower.  The  farm 
price  of  cotton  on  September  1  was  5.9 
cents  per  pound,  and  cottonseed  was 
$8.93  per  ton.  The  farm  price  of  potatoes 
on  September  15,  60.1  cents,  was  45  per 
cent  below  the  price  on  that  date  a  year 
ago. 

According  to  preliminary  estimates,  the 
index  of  prices  paid  by  farmers  for  non- 
agricultural  products  was  127  in  Sep- 
tember, as  compared  with  an  index  of  72 
for  prices  of  farm  products.  The  ratio 
of  prices  received  to  prices  paid  is  placed 
at  an  index  figure  of  57,  which  is  43 
per  cent  below  the  1909-1914  pre-war 
average. 


Parasitic  diseases  particularly  harmful 
to  rabbits  are  coccidiosis,  ear  mange  or 
ear  canker,  skin  mange,  and  stomach- 
worm  disease.  Fleas,  lice,  and  intes- 
tinal worms  of  various  sorts  also  cause 
parasitic  affections.  Many  of  these  di- 
seases spread  from  one  animal  to  another 
as  the  result  of  close  contact  or  because 
of  infested  hutches  and  equipment.  Pre- 
vention of  internal  parasites  such  as 
coccidia  and  worms  consists  partly  in  fre- 
quent thorough  cleaning  of  hutches,  or 
in  having  them  so  constructed  with  wire- 
mesh  that  the  droppings  will  pass 
through. 
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MARVIN  IS  ATTENDING 
CALENDAR  CONFERENCE 


Chief  of  Weather  Bureau  at  Geneva  for 
State  Department  as  Expert  Ob- 
server for  This  Country 

Prof.  Charles  F.  Marvin,  chief  of  the 
Weather  Bureau,  has  been  designated  by 
the  State  Department  as  a  representa- 
tive at  the  Fourth  General  Conference  of 
the  Committee  on  Communications  and 
Transit  of  the  League  of  Nations,  which 
will  meet  at  Geneva,  Switzerland,  on 
October  12.  This  designation  of  Pro- 
fessor Marvin  is  in  response  to  a  request 
from  the  League  of  Nations  that  this 
country  be  represented  at  the  conference, 
especially  in  connection  with  the  ques- 


MUCH  SMUTTY  WHEAT  IS 

REACHING  THE  MARKETS 

(Continued  from  page  305) 

were  smutty,  whereas  in  August,  1930,  30 
per  cent  were  smutty  and  iu  August,  1929, 
21.8  per  cent  were  smutty.  Of  the  vari- 
ous kinds  of  wheat  received  at  Pacific 
Northwest  terminals,  Western  Red,  West- 
ern White,  and  Soft  White  have  the 
most  smut. 

Greater  prevalence  of  smut  this  year 
than  last  is  indicated  in  some  of  the 
Eastern  States ;  Baltimore  and  Philadel- 
phia both  report  more  smut  than  in  1930. 
At  Baltimore  up  to  July  15,  75  cars  out  of 
a  total  of  112  cars  of  this  year's  crops 
graded  smutty  and  were  discounted  any- 
where from  2  to  8  cents  per  bushel.  This 
indicates  a  situation  several  times  worse 
than  in  1930. 

Seed  treatment  will  control  stinking 
smut  in  the  Great  Plains  States  and  east- 
ward, says  R.  J.  Haskell,  extension  plant 
pathologist  of  the  department.  It  will 
reduce  smut  and  greatly  aid  smut  control 
from  the  Great  Plains  area  westward. 
The  reason  for  the  difference  is  that  in 
some  of  the  dryland  western  areas  infes- 
tation occurs  from  the  soil  as  well  as 
from  the  seed. 

The  following  three  chemicals  can  be 
used  for  seed  treatment:  Copper  carbon- 
ate dust,  organic  mercury  dust,  and  for- 
maldehyde. The  copper  carbonate  is 
probably  the  most  effective  and  least  in- 
jurious to  the  seed  and  at  the  same  time 
it  is  relatively  inexpensive.  It  comes  in 
two  grades — a  high  grade  containing  50 
per  cent  copper  and  a  low  grade  contain- 
ing from  18  to  20  per  cent  copper.  The 
high  grade  probably  can  be  bought  for 
not  more  than  30  cents  a  pound  at  retail, 
and  will  treat  8  bushels.  A  pound  of 
the  low  grade  now  ordinarily  retails 
at  about  18  cents,  and  will  treat  about 
5  bushels.  With  these  prices  the  cost 
of  using  the  two  is  about  the  same — 
between  3  and  4  cents  per  bushel  of  seed 
or  less  than  5  cents  per  acre.  Copper 
carbonate  dust  should  be  applied  with  a 
homemade  or  commercial  mixer.  The 
treatment  should  not  be  by  the  sprinkle 
and  shovel  method,  because  the  seed  is 
not  coated  with  the  chemical  sufficiently. 
The  treatment  should  always  be  preceded 
by  thorough  cleaning  and  fanning  to  re- 
move weed  seeds  and  smut  balls. 


tion  of  the  simplification  of  the  calendar, 
which  is  one  of  the  agenda  of  the  con- 
ference. 

Professor  Marvin  is  vice  chairman  of 
the  National  Committee  for  the  United 
States  on  Simplification  of  the  Calendar, 
which  is  an  unofficial  committee  con- 
sisting of  representative  men  and  women 
interested  in  the  improvement  of  the 
present  calendar.  He  is  recognized  as 
an  expert  on  the  theoretical  and  prac- 
tical questions  relating  to  improvement 
of  the  calendar,  and  it  is  because  of  this 
that  he  was  selected  by  the  State  Depart- 
ment as  its  representative  at  the  forth- 
coming conference.  His  attendance  at 
this  conference  will  be  as  an  expert 
observer  for  the  State  Department  and 
not  as  chief  of  the  Weather  Bureau. 

In  addition  to  attending  the  meetings 
of  the  League  of  Nations  committee, 
Professor  Marvin  is  attending,  as  chief 
of  the  Weather  Bureau,  the  meetings  of 
the  International  Meteorological  Com- 
mittee and  a  meeting  of  the  executive 
council  of  that  committee.  These  meet- 
ings are  being  held  at  Locarno,  Swit- 
zerland, beginning  October  5. 

The  International  Meteorological  Or- 
ganization, which  consists  of  the  direc- 
tors of  all  the  meteorological  services  of 
the  world,  meets  every  six  years.  The 
International  Meteorological  Committee 
is  a  subcommission  of  the  major  body 
and  has  21  members.  Its  meetings  are 
held  on  the  call  of  the  president,  usu- 
ally every  two  years.  There  is  an  execu- 
tive council,  composed  of  five  members, 
which  is  charged  with  the  conduct  of  the 
administrative  affairs  of  the  main  body. 
Professor  Marvin  is  a  member  of  both 
the  subcommission  and  the  executive 
council.  This  year  these  are  meeting  at 
the  same  time,  at  Locarno. 

The  program  of  the  International 
Meteorological  Committee  consists  of  the 
consideration  of  the  reports  of  the  presi- 
dent, secretary,  and  other  officers,  as 
well  as  meteorological  subjects,  among 
them  being  that  of  the  polar  year  pro- 
gram. One  of  the  items  of  importance 
to  be  handled  by  the  executive  council 
is  that  of  selecting  a  permanent  secretary 
of  the  major  organization,  the  head- 
quarters of  which  is  to  be  located  in 
Switzerland.  The  secretariat  is  sup- 
ported by  the  various  governments  con- 
cerned. 

HEAVY  FARM  FIRE  LOSS  LAST  YEAR 

More  than  half  the  total  fire  losses  in 
this  country  occur  in  rural  communities 
and  small  towns,  and  there  has  been  a 
mai'ked  increase  in  the  loss  of  life  and 
property  from  fires  on  farms  and  in 
rural  communities  in  the  last  year,  this 
largely  because  the  severe  drought  in- 
creased the  fire  risk,  says  Dr.  David  J. 
Price,  in  charge  of  the  division  of  chem- 
ical engineering,  Bureau  of  Chemistry 
and  Soils.  Means  of  decreasing  tbis  loss 
will  be  discussed  by  the  Farm  Fire  Pro- 
tection Committee  of  the  National  Fire 
Protection  Association  when  it  meets  in 
Chicago  October  13.  At  this  meeting 
the  latest  findings  of  the  department  as 
to  the  causes  of  spontaneous  ignition 
of  hay  and  other  farm  products,  which 
is  now  recognized  as  one  of  the  principal 
causes  of  farm  fires,  and  fire-resistive 
construction  of  houses,  barns,  and  out- 
buildings, and  the  formation  of  rural 
fire  companies,  will  be  considered.    Doc- 


tor Price  is  chairman  of  this  committee, 
and  Harry  E.  Roethe,  also  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Chemistry  and  Soils,  is  secre- 
tary. Others  of  the  department  who 
will  attend  the  meeting  are  M.  C.  Betts, 
engineer,  Bureau  of  Agricultural  En- 
gineering, and  V.  N.  Valgren,  insurance 
specialist,  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Eco- 
nomics. 

NEW  IDEAS  AND  DISCOVERIES 

The  Official  Record  has  a  column 
which  runs  under  the  head  "  New  Ideas 
and  Discoveries."  The  purpose  of  this 
column  is  to  give  publication  to  the  new 
things  in  science,  administration,  and 
invention  which  are  conceived,  found,  or 
developed  by  the  people  of  the  depart- 
ment. This  column  is  open  to  the  entire 
staff  of  the  department  for  contribution 
to  it. 


EUROPEAN  COTTON  MEN 

ASK  ABOUT  DEBENTURE 

(Continued  from  page  305) 

Secretary  Hyde  cabled  to  Mr.  Nickson 
on  September  30  as  follows: 

"  Cablegram  has  been  received  from  Walms- 
ley  informing  Government  of  the  United 
States  that  conference  of  European  cotton 
buyers  and  spinners  has  resolved  '  that  pro- 
posals for  subsidizing  exports  of  American 
cotton  by  debenture  or  similar  measures  have 
disrupted  dealings  with  mills  and  is  prevent- 
ing buyers  of  manufactured  goods  from  plac- 
ing orders.'  Please  inform  interested  parties 
that  debentures  and  similar  measures  for  sub- 
sidizing exports  of  American  cotton  are  not 
the  law  of  this  country,  but  are  merely  pro- 
posals which  will  possibly  be  subject  to  de- 
bate in  Congress.  Such  proposals  have  been 
advocated  here  for  last  10  years  and  have 
been  put  forward  as  methods  of  increasing 
price  of  cotton  to  American  producers,  and  if 
such  would  be  their  effect  they  should  serve 
to  encourage  buying  at  present  prices,  which 
are  much  below  cost  of  production.  Appar- 
ently your  association  and  European  buyers 
generally  regard  debentures  and  similar  meas- 
ures as  calculated  to  depress  prices  of  Ameri- 
can cotton  at  European  ports  still  further. 
You  are  advised  that  the  present  administra- 
tion of  this  Government  has  repeatedly  op- 
posed the  enactment  of  any  such  measures  and 
made  public  announcement  of  its  opposition. 
It  is  inconceivable  that  Congress  would  take 
any  action  the  benefits  of  which  would  accrue 
to  the  buyers  rather  than  the  producers  of 
American  cotton." 

That  European  buyers  would  take 
large  quantities  of  American  cotton  at  cur- 
rent low  prices  if  it  were  not  for  the  fear 
of  disruption  of  market  conditions  by 
an  export  bounty,  was  confirmed  by 
Lloyd  V.  Steere,  American  agricultural 
attach^  at  Berlin,  who  cabled  the  depart- 
ment as  follows : 

"  Director  Schier  Bremen  Exchange  called 
yesterday  to  stress  depressing  effect  American 
cotton  export  bounty  proposal  on  European 
cotton  trading,  emphasizing  current  inability 
and  future  difficulty  do  business  under  threat 
this  possibility.  He  indicated  trade  and  spin- 
ners regard  present  prices  as  low  and  that 
large  purchases  would  probably  be  made  near 
future  if  bounty  uncertainty  not  existent." 

Secretary  Hyde  replied  as  follows : 

"  Advise  all  interested  parties  that  export 
bounty  proposals  are  not  the  law  in  United 
States,  that  such  proposals  have  been  ad- 
vanced in  Congress  during  the  last  10  years, 
that  coming  Congress  will  probably  again  de- 
bate them.  Present  administration  this  Gov- 
ernment has  repeatedly  and  publicly  expressed 
opposition  bounty  proposals.  Threat  of  en- 
actment no  greater  than  heretofore  and  pur- 
chases can  be  made  with  as  great  assurance 
as  formerly.  Not  conceivable  Congress  will 
pass  measures  so  upsetting  as  European  buy- 
ers esteem  this  proposal  to  be  and  which  would 
further  depress  prices  so  disastrously  below 
cost  of  production." 
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STATES  IMPROVE  MANY 
MILES  OF  THEIR  ROADS 


They  Invested  Nearly  Billion  Dollars  on 

Highways  in  1930,  or  22  Per  Ceni 

More  Than  in  1929 

The  State  highway  systems  were  im- 
proved in  1930  by  the  surfacing  of 
27,464  miles  of  road  and  the  improve- 
ment of  7,813  miles  to  a  point  ready 
for  surfacing,  according  to  reports  re- 
ceived from  the  States  by  the  Bureau  of 
Public  Roads.  The  surfacing  placed 
was  2,393  miles  greater  than  in  1929. 
New  surfaces  to  improve  traffic  service 
were  placed  on  13,251  miles  of  old  road, 
and  on  14,213  miles  not  previously 
surfaced. 

The  State  highway  systems  total  324,- 
495  miles,  of  which  220,221  miles  are 
now  surfaced.  Of  the  surfaced  roads, 
84.112  miles  had  the  higher  types  of 
surface — bituminous  macadam,  bitumi- 
nous concrete,  cement  concrete,  and 
brick — and  142,109  miles  of  low-type 
road  had  sand-clay,  gravel,  or  water- 
bound   macadam    surfaces. 

The  roads  built  in  1930  by  types  were : 
Sand-clay,  2,243  miles  (8  per  cent)  ; 
gravel,  13,063  miles  (48  per  cent)  ; 
water-bound  macadam  1,371  miles  (5 
per  cent)  ;  bituminous  macadam,  1,273 
miles  (5  per  cent)  ;  bituminous  con- 
crete, 697  miles  (2  per  cent)  ;  cement 
concrete  8,789  miles  (32  per  cent)  ; 
brick  28  miles  (less  than  1  per  cent). 

Expenditures  by  State  highway  depart- 
ments on  roads  in  193J>  amounted  to 
$980,000,000,  or  22  per  cent  more  than  in 
1929.  Of  this  amount  $713,000,000  was 
expended  for  construction,  ,$191,700,000 
for  maintenance,  and  the  rest  for  equip- 
ment, interest  on  bonds,  and  miscellane- 
ous purposes.  The  State  highway  de- 
partments also  made  other  disburse- 
ments, such  as  principal  payments  on 
bonds  and  transfers  of  funds  to  counties 
amounting  to  $160,000,000.  Construction 
expenditures  in  1930  were  28  per  cent 
greater  than  in  1929. 

A  study  of  the  sources  of  revenue 
shows  that  the  State  highway  program 
was  financed  largely  by  motor-vehicle 
and  gasoline-tax  revenue,  and  by  bonds, 
the  retirement  of  which  is  to  be  largely 
with  motor-vehicle  funds.  Property 
taxes  and  State  appropriations,  which 
were  once  the  major  sources  of  revenue, 
are  now  relatively  unimportant.  The 
total  State  highway  income  for  1930  was 
$1,136,673,437,  derived  as  follows :  Motor- 
( Continued  on  page  315) 
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NEW   IDEAS  AND  DISCOVERIES 

It  is  the  desire  of  the  Office  of  In- 
formation to  give  publication  in  The 
Official  Record  to  the  new  ideas  and 
discoveries  in  science,  administration,  and 
invention  which  are  found,  con- 
ceived, or  developed  by  the  people  of 
the  Department.  The  Official  Record 
has  space  available  for  running  mate- 
rial of  this  kind,  either  under  the  head- 
ing "  New  Ideas  and  Discoveries  "  or  in 
some  other  appropriate  form.  The  en- 
tire staff  of  the  Department  is  invited 
to  contribute  material  of  this  nature. 
In  the  case  of  scientific  material,  the 
technical  terms  and  meaning  should  be 
explained  sufficiently  to  make  the  sub- 
stance of  the  article  clear  to  the  reader 
who  is  not  a  specialist  in  the  partic- 
ular line  of  work  dealt  with.  Contri- 
butions should  first  be  submitted  to  th  • 
chief  or  the  editorial  or  information 
office  of  the  contributor's  bureau  or  or- 
ganization for  approval  and  forwarding 
to  The  Official  Record. 


EXTENSION  COURSES 

ARE  WELL  ATTENDED 


Ten    States    Represented    in    Summer 

Shady  at  Wisconsin— Cornell  and 

Utah  Also  Give  Courses 

The  six-weeks'  professional-training 
course  for  people  in  the  extension  serv- 
ice which  was  given  again  this  last  sum- 
mer by  the  University  of  Wisconsin  in 
its  summer  session,  drew  an  attendance 
representing  the  extension  services  of 
10  States.  The  States  represented  in 
the  course  were  Arkansas,  Illinois, 
Maine,  Mississippi,  Missouri,  Nebraska, 
New  York,  Oklahoma,  Pennsylvania,  and 
Wisconsin. 

In  addition  to  the  general  course  in 
extension  methods,  which  was  first  of- 
fered in  1929,  three  additional  courses 
were  given  this  year — administration 
and  supervision  of  extension,  applied  ex- 
tension methods,  and  home-demonstra- 
tion problems.  This  latter  course,  which 
attracted  eight  experienced  home-dem- 
onstration agents  and  one  prospective 
agent,  was  given  by  Mary  A.  Rokahr, 
home-management  specialist,  Office  of 
Cooperative  Extension  Work. 

Professional-training    courses    on    the 

graduate  level  were  first  started  at  the 

University  of  Wisconsin  in  the  summer 

of   1929,    under   the   direction    of   M.    C. 

(Continued    on    page   315) 


COMMON  DOG  TICK  FOUND 
TO  CARRY  ANAPLASM0SIS 


May  Also  Transmit  a  Serious  Disease 

of  Humans — Discovery  Regarded 

of  Great  Importance 

Dr.  Chas.  W.  Rees,  of  the  zoological  di- 
vision of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry, 
zoologist  specializing  on  the  protozoan 
parasites  of  cattle,  who  is  investigating 
the  transmission  of  anaplasmosis  of  cat- 
tle at  Jeanerette,  La.,  has  demonstrated, 
in  carefully  checked  experiments,  that 
the  common  dog  tick  or  wood  tick  (Der- 
macentor  variabilis)  is  capable  of  trans- 
mitting bovine  anaplasmosis,  a  disease 
occurring  from  coast  to  coast  as  far  north 
as  Kansas  and  which  causes  heavy  losses. 

The  larval  ticks,  or  so-called  seed  ticks, 
engorged  on  or  filled  full  of  the  blood  of 
an  animal  suffering  from  anaplasmosis, 
dropped  off  the  host  after  molting  to  the 
next  or  nymphal  stage  of  development. 
The  nymphs  were  placed  on  susceptible 
animals,  and  in  the  two  cases  in  which 
susceptible  animals  were  exposed  to  in- 
fection in  this  manner  the  animals  devel- 
oped anaplasmosis  about  a  month  later. 
A  month  is  the  customary  period  of  incu- 
bation for  anaplasmosis  when  transmitted 
by  ticks.  Nymphs  which  were  allowed  to 
engorge  on  an  acute  case  of  anaplasmosis 
and  which  subsequently  molted  to  the 
adult  stage,  transmitted  anaplasmosis  to 
susceptible  animals  when  the  adult  ticks 
were  allowed  to  feed  on  the  animals. 
Two  animals  were  infested  in  this  man- 
ner. In  all  cases  the  susceptible  animals 
showed  anaplasma  in  the  blood  and  had 
clinical  symptoms  of  anaplasmosis. 

This  finding,  to  the  effect  that  Derma- 
centor  variabilis  transmits  bovine  ana- 
plasmosis, is  one  of  great  importance  in 
view  of  the  wide  distribution  of  this  tick. 
The  tick  occurs  over  most  of  the  United 
States  outside  of  the  Rocky  Mountain 
States  and  appears  to  be  present  over  the 
area  in  which  anaplasmosis  occurs,  with 
the  apparent  exception  of  the  State  of 
Nevada,  where  the  known  cases  of  ana- 
plasmosis seem  to  have  been  associated 
with  dehorning  operations. 

It  has  been  stated  recently  that  this 
tick  is  capable  of  carrying  a  disease  of 
humans  which  may  be  Rocky  Mountain 
spotted  fever.  This  disease  has  been 
found  recently  in  the  East  and  South,  far 
from  the  western  area  where  Rocky 
Mountain  spotted  fever  has  been  known 
for  many  years. 

(Continued    on    page   317) 
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CROP  ACREAGE  INCREASES  IN  SPITE  OF  DEPRESSION 


Tractor,  Combine,  and  Other  Large-Scale  Machinery  in  West  Have  been 
Factors  in  Promoting  Expansion 


Despite  the  agricultural  depression,  the 
acreage  of  crops  harvested  in  the  United 
States  as  a  whole  has  increased  mate- 
rially in  recent  years,  says  Dr.  O.  E. 
Baker,  economist  in  land  resources  and 
land  utilization.  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics,  in  a  recent  article  analyzing 
regional  changes  in  crop  acreage  as 
brought  out  by  the  1930  census.  The 
article  continues : 

The  census  returns  just  issued  confirm 
the  estimates  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture that  an  increase  of  at  least  12,- 
000,000  acres  occurred  between  1924  and 
1929 ;  in  fact,  the  census  returns  indi- 
cate an  increase  of  nearly  15,000,000 
acres.  This  slight  discrepancy  in  figures 
probably  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  1925 
census  of  agriculture  was  not  accom- 
panied by  a  census  of  population  and, 
therefore,  may  be  less  complete  than  the 
censuses  of  1920  and  1930,  which  covered 
crop  acreages  of  1919  and  1929. 

Crop  land  harvested  in  1924  totaled 
344,549.267  acres,  according  to  the  census, 
and  359,194,436  acres  in  1929,  which  is  an 
increase  of  4  per  cent.  The  crop  acreage 
in  1929  had  returned  to  the  1919  peak, 
according  to  the  census,  but  according  to 
the  estimates  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture it  was  several  million  acres 
larger — larger,  indeed,  than  ever  before 
in  the  Nation's  history.  In  1930  the 
crop  area  increased  another  2,000,000 
acres,  according  to  the  estimates  of  the 
department. 

The  census  statistics  are  tabulated  by 
counties,  and  maps  showing  the  increase 
and  decrease  in  crop  area  between  1924 
and  1929  reveal  significant  regional  shifts 
in  acreage.  The  decrease  in  acreage  of 
crops  harvested  has  taken  place  mostly 
in  a  belt  which  includes  every  county 
in  New  England,  except  Aroostook  in 
Maine  and  two  counties  in  Vermont; 
every  county  in  New  York ;  every  county 
in  New  Jersey  except  one;  every  county 
in  Pennsylvania  except  one;  all  of  east- 
ern Ohio ;  and  all  except  two  counties  in 
the  southern  peninsula  of  Michigan ; 
thence  extends  southwesterly,  including 
nearly  every  county  in  southern  Indiana 
and  every  county  in  southern  Illinois,  also 
most  counties  of  Missouri,  all  of  south- 
eastern Kansas  and  the  northwestern 
half  of  Arkansas,  practically  all  the 
eastern  half  of  Oklahoma,  and  most  coun- 
ties in  central  Texas.  The  decrease  in 
the  Chicago-Milwaukee-Madison-Freeport 
district  really  forms  part  of  this  2.000- 
mile-long  belt  that  extends  from  the 
Canadian  border  in  Maine  to  the  Mexi- 
can border  in  Texas. 

Southeast  of  this  belt  less  notable  de- 
creases in  crop  acreage  occurred  in  most 
counties  of  Tennessee  and  South  Caro- 
lina, also  in  about  half  the  counties  of 
Florida.  Georgia.  North  Carolina.  Vir- 
ginia, West  Virginia,  and  Kentucky  and 
in  more  than  half  the  counties  of  Mary- 
land and  Delaware.  In  Georgia,  South 
Carolina,  Kentucky,  and  to  a  less  extent 
all  the  other  Southern  States  except 
Texas,  drastic  declines  in  crop  acreage 
occurred   in   the   previous   5-year  period 


(1919-1924),  and  a  recovery  in  some  of 
the  counties  of  this  region  was  to  be 
expected.  However,  in  most  of  Indiana, 
Ohio,  and  southern  Michigan  crop  acre- 
age also  declined  greatly  between  1919 
and  1924,  and  this  decline  continued  into 
the  period  1924-1929.  On  the  other  hand, 
in  New  England  and  New  York  crop  acre- 
age declined  little  between  1919  and  1924 
and  in  many  counties  it  increased.  This 
is  true  also  in  several  counties  of  central 
Texas,  which  show  a  notable  decrease 
between  1924  and  1929. 

Minor  areas  of  decrease  in  crop  acre- 
age between  1924  and  1929  are  the 
"  sugar  bowl"  of  southeastern  Louisiana, 
the  eastern  third  of  North  Dakota  and 
adjacent  counties  in  northwestern  Min- 
nesota, the  upper  Yellowstone  and  Mus- 
selshell Valleys  in  Montana,  western 
Oregon,  and  northern  New  Mexico. 

In  nearly  all  other  parts  of  the  United 
States  an  increase  in  crop  acreage  oc- 
curred. This  increase  was  notable  in  the 
Great  Plains  region,  which  extends  from 
west-central  Texas  to  the  Canadian  bor- 
der and  beyond.  The  increase  was  par- 
ticularly heavy  in  the  Panhandle  of 
Texas  and  in  the  western  parts  of  Okla- 
homa, Kansas,  Nebraska,  South  Dakota, 
and  North  Dakota,  and  also  in  north- 
eastern Montana  and  the  Great  Falls- 
Havre-Shelby  triangle.  This  belt  of  in- 
crease extended  eastward  across  Iowa 
and  most  of  Minnesota  into  Wisconsin 
and  central  Hlinois. 

Smaller  increases  occurred  in  nearly 
all  the  counties  from  the  Great  Plains  to 
the  Pacific  Ocean,  except  in  northern  New 
Mexico,  western  Oregon,  and  several 
dominantly  urban  counties  of  California. 
Three  areas  of  increase  in  crop  acreage 
in  the  East  also  deserve  notice — (1) 
The  Mississippi  River  bottom  lands  from 
Missouri  southward  to  the  sugar  growing 
counties  of  Louisiana,  and  also  the 
coastal-prairie  rice  district.  Reaction 
from  the  decline  in  crop  acreage  after  the 
World  War  appears  to  have  spread  from 
these  Mississippi  River  bottoms  east- 
ward almost  to  Georgia  and  westward 
into  eastern  Texas.  (2)  The  southern  tip 
of  Texas,  notably  around  Corpus 
Christi.  (3)  The  coastal  plain  of  east- 
ern North  Carolina  and  southeastern  Vir- 
ginia. This  increase  is  attributable  in 
part  to  the  fairly  favorable  prices  for 
cotton  prior  to  1929.  However,  since 
1929  agricultural  conditions  have  grown 
worse  in  this  last-named  area  and  crop 
acreage  probably  has  decreased. 

Viewing  the  United  States  as  a  whole, 
a  few  factors  seem  to  account  for  most 
of  these  notable  decreases  and  increases 
in  crop  acreage.  The  decreases  have  oc- 
curred in  areas  (1)  where  the  soil  was 
rather  poor  to  begin  with,  or  where  sale 
of  crops  and  animal  products  for  many 
years  without  use  of  fertilizers  has  re- 
sulted in  depletion  of  soil  fertility,  or 
where  cultivation  of  sloping  land  has 
caused  loss  of  fertility  by  erosion ;  (2) 
where  the  surface  of  the  land  is  too 
hilly  or  stony  to  permit  the  efficient  use 


of  machinery ;  and  (3)  where  industrial 
or  commercial  opportunities  in  near-by 
cities  have  attracted  the  young  people 
from  the  farms,  or  where  suburban  de- 
velopment has  transformed  farms  into 
residential  sites,  golf  courses,  or  idle 
land. 

The  large  increase  in  crop  acreage  in 
the  Great  Plains  region  is  due  mostly  to 
(1)  fertile  soils,  unleached  by  heavy 
rainfall,  and  productive  in  seasons  of 
normal  and  supernormal  rainfall,  not 
depleted  by  years  of  cropping  and  prac- 
tically uninjured  by  erosion,  owing 
largely  to  previous  grassland  cover;  (2) 
almost  level  land  adapted  to  use  of 
large-scale  machinery;  (3)  remoteness 
from  cities,  with  farms  large  enough  to 
afford  opportunities  normally  commen- 
surate with  those  in  the  cities. 

Several  of  these  factors  also  help  to 
explain  the  increase  in  crop  acreage  in 
the  Mississippi  River  bottoms  and  in 
many  of  the  valleys  of  the  11  Western 
States. 

In  addition  to  the  increase  of  nearly 
15,000,000  acres  of  crops  harvested  be- 
tween 1924  and  1929  the  census  shows  an 
increase  of  nearly  9.000,000  acres  of  crop 
land  lying  idle  or  fallow  in  the  United 
States  and  of  more  than  41,000,000  acres 
of  pasture  on  farms — an  increase  of  23 
per  cent  in  fallow  or  idle  crop  land  and 
of  12  per  cent  in  pasture.  Most  of  the 
increase  of  pasture,  however,  as  well  as 
of  crops,  occurred  in  the  western  half  of 
the  United  States,  where  former  range 
land  has  been  included  within  farm  boun- 
daries without  any  marked  change  in 
character  of  use  or  productivity.  On  the 
other  hand,  most  of  the  increase  in  idle 
crop  land  has  occurred  in  the  eastern  half 
of  the  United  States.  It  is  evident  that 
progress  in  the  use  of  the  tractor,  com- 
bine, and  other  large-scale  machinery  in 
the  West  has  continued  to  promote  expan- 
sion of  crop  acreage,  and  this  has  con- 
tinued to  exert  a  depressing  effect  upon 
eastern  agriculture.  Since  the  census 
was  taken  this  depression  has  extended 
in  very  severe  form  into  the  West  also, 
and  it  seems  not  unlikely  that  the  ex- 
pansion of  crop  acreage  in  the  Great 
Plains  and  other  western  areas  will  slow 
up,  possibly  cease  entirely,  for  a  while. 
But  contraction  in  acreage  in  the  West, 
as  in  much  of  the  East,  will  come  slowly, 
if  at  all,  because  the  farmer  has  the 
equipment  and  labor  to  operate  the  land, 
and  taxes  and  interest  payments  have  to 
be  made. 


FRUIT-WORM   QUARANTINE  AMENDED 

Secretary  Hyde  announced  on  Octo- 
ber 3  an  amendment  to  the  Mexican 
fruit  worm  quarantine  regulations,  ef- 
fective October  2.  Under  the  amend- 
ment the  use  of  permits  for  the  inter- 
state movement  of  host  fruits  Is  ex- 
tended to  host  fruits  packed  in  con- 
tainers which  have  customarily  been 
used  for  the  commercial  shipment  of 
host  fruits,  or  of  such  a  nature  as  clearly 
to  indicate  the  fact  that  host  fruits  are 
contained  therein.  Waterproof  fabric 
mesh  bags  in  sizes  not  to  exceed  one 
and  three-fifths  bushels  and  such  other 
sizes  as  may  later  be  authorized  by  the 
plant  quarantine  and  control  administra- 
tion are  included  among  the  containers 
which  may  be  used  for  the  interstate 
movement  of  host  fruits. 
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CURTIS  AIDS  NUT-TREE  PROJECT 

Vice  President  Curtis  on  October  5 
headed  a  party  of  about  50  people,  in- 
cluding IS  Boy  Scouts  from  Takoma 
Park,  Md.,  and  Alexandria,  Va.,  Scout 
troop  leaders,  several  officials  of  the  de- 
partment, and  representatives  of  the 
American  Forestry  Association,  on  a  trip 
to  Mount  Vernon,  George  Washington's 
estate,  to  inaugurate  the  year's  harvest 
of  black  walnuts  as  a  part  of  the  annual 
program  of  what  is  known  as  the  na- 
tional nut-tree  planting  project,  in  the 
sponsorship  of  which  the  department  has 
had  a  prominent  part. 

At  Mount  Vernon,  after  sounding  of 
bugle  call  by  Scout  Phil  Turner,  of  Ta- 
koma, whose  father,  R.  A.  Turner,  is  in 
the  Extension  Service,  and  recital  of 
Joyce  Kilmer's  famous  poem,  On  a  Tree, 
by  Ellidge  Allanson,  son  of  H.  E.  Allan- 
son,  assistant  chief  of  the  Bureau  of 
Plant  Industry,  talks  were  made  by  the 
Vice  President ;  Dr.  A.  F.  Woods,  direc- 
tor of  scientific  work ;  and  Dr.  W.  A. 
Taylor,  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  In- 
dustry. 

Vice  President  Curtis  strongly  indorsed 
the  project,  saying  that  he  hoped  the 
goal  of  2.000  bushels  of  seed  walnuts  dis- 
tributed from  historic  grounds  would  be 
reached  this  year.  He  urged  Boy  Scouts 
to  have  as  their  motto  "  Friendship  for 
all  who  need  help,  but  our  own  country 
first."  Director  Woods  said  that  the 
department  was  glad  to  cooperate  with 
the  others  who  share  in  managing  the 
project  and  asked  department  people 
everywhere  to  give  all  possible  aid  in 
promoting  its  objects.  Doctor  Taylor 
briefly  reviewed  the  history  of  the  proj- 
ect, stating  that  it  was  a  step  toward 
encouraging  the  planting  and  preserving 
of  trees,  in  contrast  with  the  cutting  and 
destroying  of  trees  in  Washington's  time. 

This  project,  which  is  now  of  world- 
wide character — as  walnuts  from  Mount 
Vernon,  furnished  by  the  project,  were 
sent  by  the  Department  of  State  last  year 
to  40  foreign  countries  for  planting  on 
American  embassy  and  legation  grounds — 
was  developed  in  the  Bureau  of  Plant 
Industry.  It  is  controlled  by  a  council 
of  four  members,  three  of  whom  are  now 
or  have  been  in  the  department.  The 
chairman  is  C.  A.  Reed,  nut  culturist  in 
the  division  of  horticultural  crops  and 
diseases,  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry;  the 
treasurer,  G.  H.  Collingwood,  forester  of 
the  American  Forestry  Association,  was 
formerly  extension  forester  of  the  de- 
partment ;  and  a  third  member,  O.  H. 
Benson,  now  director  of  rural  scouting, 
national  Boy  Scout  headquarters,  New 
York  City,  was  formerly  in  charge  of 
4-H  club  work  for  the  department  in  the 
North  and  West. 


GRADUATES  STUDYING  DEPARTMENT 

The  two  winners  of  the  Payne  scholar- 
ship for  study  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture and  other  governmental  activities, 
Mary  Todd,  of  Winterville,  Ga.,  and  Andy 
Colebank,  of  Germantown,  Tenn.,  arrived 
in  Washington,  D.  C,  October  1  and  are 
now  mapping  out  their  studies  of  the 
department  for  the  year.  They  will  spend 
the  greater  part  of  their  time  in  the 
study  of  the  work  of  various  bureaus  and 
in  research,  but  each  will  also  devote 
some  time  to  academic  study  either  in  the 
department's  graduate  school  or  in  some 


of  the  educational  institutions  of  Wash- 
ington. The  scholarships  are  educational 
scholarships  given  by  the  Payne  Foun- 
dation of  New  York  City  to  the  two  4-H 
club  members  graduated  from  college  in 
1931  who  scored  highest  in  various 
phases  of  4-H  club  work.  Miss  Todd  is 
a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Georgia 
and  Mr.  Colebank  of  the  University  of 
Tennessee.  Members  of  the  staff  of  the 
Office  of  Cooperative  Extension  Work 
are  acting  as  advisors  in  planning  their 
studies. 


STATES  IMPROVE  MANY 

MILES  OF  THEIR  ROADS 

(Continued  from  page  313) 

vehicle  revenues,  26  per  cent ;  gasoline 
taxes,  36  per  cent;  bonds,  20  per  cent; 
Federal  aid,  8  per  cent;  State  taxes  and 
appropriations,  4  per  cent;  funds  trans- 
ferred from  counties,  5  per  cent;  and 
miscellaneous  revenue,  1  per  cent.  At 
the  beginning  of  1930  a  balance  of  $286,- 
000,000  was  on  hand,  which  made  the 
total  funds  available  $1,423,000,000.  Only 
nine  States  reported  decreases  in  their 
incomes  in  1930. 

The  figures  as  reported  do  not  include 
the  work  done  by  counties,  townships, 
and  other  jurisdictions  on  local  roads. 

The  following  tabulation  shows  the 
condition  of  improvement  of  the  State 
highway  systems  at  the  end  of  1930 : 


Total 
mileage 
in  State 
system 

Total 

mileage 

surfaced 

at  end  of 

1930 

Mile- 
age 
sur- 
faced in 
1930 

5,526 
2,633 
8,810 
6,589 
9,234 
2,234 
817 
.   6,663 
7,124 
4,565 

Mil 

7,685 
8,690 
15,  000 

10,  509 
2,039 
3,253 
1,624 
8,109 
6,891 
6,101 
8,446 
8,148 
9,752 
3,774 
2,548 
1,873 
9,334 

14, 015 
8,705 
7,401 

11,  343 
6,395 
4,352 

13,  501 
1,009 
5,993 
5,976 
7,044 

18,  703 
3,436 
4,204 
7,688 
3,248 
4,164 

10,  221 
3,127 

1^864 
6,866 
4,482 
4,375 
2,139 
817 
3,794 
3,916 
2,759 
7,703 
5,986 
6,536 
4,240 
8,154 
7,549 
1,886 
3,253 
1,624 
7,557 
6,794 
5,337 
5,638 
1,846 
4,784 
1,741 
2,434 
1,841 
2,671 

11,244 
7,730 
3,183 

11,254 
3,341 
3,604 
9,495 
571 
4,866 
3,984 
5,960 

10,  808 
1,904 
3,552 

2^847 
3,087 
9,365 
1,650 

430 

80 

1,782 

489 

246 

182 

82 

Florida 

224 
167 

614 

790 

543 

1,277 

1,775 

728 

1,411 

116 

320 

88 

682 

Minnesota. 

1,423 
55 

939 

200 

796 

226 

New  Hampshire 

219 

177 

811 

964 

462 

630 

663 

395 

377 

700 

47 

388 

366 

497 

968 

Utah.- 

259 

139 

357 

761 

563 

1,825 

Wyoming 

231 

Total 

324,  496 

226, 221 

27,  464 

i  Report  covers  13  months  ending  Jan.  31,  1931. 
i  Report  covers  year  ending  May  15, 1931. 


TURKEY  GRADERS  BEING  TRAINED 

A  number  of  the  Pacific  Northwestern 
States  will  cooperate  with  the  Bureau 
of  Agricultural  Economics  in  holding 
turkey-grading  schools  this  fall.  Color- 
ado, Wyoming,  Montana,  Idaho,  Oregon, 
Nevada,  and  Utah  have  already  arranged 
for  these  schools,  and  it  is  expected  that 
Washington  and  California  will  have 
schools  also.  In  some  of  these  States 
only  one  school  will  be  held,  in  some  two 
schools,  and  in  others  there  will  be  three 
or  four.  Rob  R.  Slocum,  senior  market- 
ing specialist,  and  T.  W.  Heitz,  associate 
marketing  specialist,  Bureau  of  Agricul- 
tural Economics,  and  H.  L.  Shrader, 
senior  poultry  husbandman,  Extension 
Service,  conducted  four  schools  in  Colo- 
rado the  week  of  October  12.  The  pur- 
pose of  these  schools  is  to  acquaint  grow- 
ers and  others  with  the  United  States 
standards  and  grades  for  turkeys,  and  to 
train  graders  who  may  be  licensed  for 
the  grading  work  in  the  States  this 
season.  Department  representatives  will 
designate  certain  of  the  licensed  graders 
to  act  as  Federal-State  supervisors,  un- 
der whom  the  season's  turkey  grading 
will  be  done.  Turkeys  will  be  graded 
this  year  under  the  names  U.  S.  Special, 
U.  S.  Prime,  U.  S.  Choice,  and  U.  S. 
Commercial,  instead  of  U.  S.  Prime,  U.  S. 
Choice,  U.  S.  Medium,  and  U.  S.  Com- 
mon, the  terms  used  last  year. 


EXTENSION  COURSES 

ARE  WELL  ATTENDED 

(Continued  from  page  SIS) 

Wilson,  in  charge  of  extension  studies 
and  teaching,  Office  of  Cooperative  Ex- 
tension Work.  In  this  undertaking  Mr. 
Wilson  has  had  the  cooperation  of  J.  A. 
James,  assistant  dean;  K.  L.  Hatch,  ex- 
tension director ;  and  W.  W.  Clark,  asso- 
ciate professor  of  agricultural  education, 
Wisconsin  College  of  Agriculture. 

The  University  of  Wisconsin  is  pleased 
with  the  support  given  the  extension 
course  offered  the  last  three  summer  ses- 
sions by  extension  people  throughout  the 
country,  and  plans  are  going  forward 
for  continuing  these  courses  in  1932, 
Mr.  Wilson  reports. 

Summer  courses  this  year  at  Cornell 
University,  arranged  to  meet  the  special 
needs  of  extension  workers  in  agricul- 
ture and  home  economics,  also  drew  an 
attendance  comparing  favorably  with 
that  of  last  year. 

Utah  State  Agricultural  College,  at  the 
request  of  State  Extension  Director  Wil- 
liam Peterson,  this  summer  held  a  two- 
weeks'  summer  school  especially  for  the 
entire  extension  force  in  that  State,  in- 
cluding specialists,  supervisors,  and 
county  agents.  H.  W.  Hochbaum,  field 
agent,  Eastern  States,  Office  of  Coopera- 
tive Extension  Work,  had  charge  of  in- 
struction in  methods  of  extension  teach- 
ing and  program  building.  C.  R.  Arnold, 
economics  extension  unit,  Office  of  Coop- 
erative Extension  Work,  gave  courses  in 
farm  management,  outlook  material  and 
use,  and  a  seminar  in  economics.  Credit 
was  given  by  the  college  toward  ad- 
vanced degrees  on  completion  of  the 
courses. 
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Office  of  Personnel   and  Business   Administration 

Retirement  Deductions   from  Salaries  of  Deceased 
Employees  Paid  to  Their  Estates 

P.  B.  A.  Circular  No.  184 — October  2, 
1931. — Under  a  recent  change  in  practice  in 
the  General  Accounting  Office  compensation 
payable  to  the  estates  of  deceased  Federal 
emplovees  within  the  retirement  act  accrued 
and  unpaid  at  the  time  of  decease  will  he 
paid  in  the  gross  amount  earned  (par.  3,  Gen- 
eral Regulations  No.  54,  Supplement  No.  3)  ; 
that  is  to  say,  the  estate  will  receive  the  en- 
tire amount  "of  the  salary  without  deduction 
of  the  3y2  Per  cent  retirement  contribution. 
In  completing  entries  on  the  master  card  of 
retirement  deductions  before  transmittal  to 
the  Division  of  Appointments  (P.  B.  A.  Circu- 
lar No.  36)  bureaus  should  therefore  in  the 
case  of  deceased  employees  omit  from  the 
total  for  the  last  fraction  of  year  3%  per 
cent  of  the  compensation  payable  to  the  es- 
tate. To  illustrate :  Assuming  that  an  em- 
ployee at  an  annual  salary  of  $2,400  dies  on 
August  18.  that  there  has  been  no  absence 
without  pav.  and  that  the  employee  was  paid 
on  a  cash  roll  up  to  and  including  August  15  : 
the  master  card  entry  for  the  fractional  part 
of  the  year  would  be  $10.50,  3%  Per  cent  of 
$300,  salary  for  all  of  July  and  for  August 
1-15.  The  compensation  accruing  to  the  es- 
tate for  August  16-18  would  be  paid  without 
retirement  deduction. 

— W.  W.  Stockberger,  Director. 


Certification   of   Pay  Rolls 


P.  B.  A.  Circular  No.  185 — October  2, 
1931  — A  communication  to  the  department 
from  the  Comptroller  General  of  September 
7,  A-2T784,  contains  the  following: 

"  In  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  and  in 
some  of  the  oth^r  bureaus  of  the  department, 
pay  rolls  for  field  service  employees  are  pre- 
pared in  the  several  field  offices  and  in  order 
that  such  employees  may  receive  their  salary 
checks  not  later  than  the  last  day  of  the 
month  to  which  they  pertain  or  the  first  day 
of  the  succeeding  month,  such  pay  rolls  are 
prepared  and  certified  by  the  respective  field 
administrative  offices  sufficiently  in  advance 
of  the  close  of  each  month  to  permit  the 
rolls  to  be  forwarded  to  Washington.  D.  C, 
to   be   administratively   audited    and    approved 


for  payment,  and  to  permit  the  disbursing 
officer  to  draw  the  checks  called  for  thereon 
and  to  mail  such  checks  in  time  for  them  to 
be  dc  livered  to  the  payees  on  the  day  above 
stated.  Under  such  practice  the  pay  rolls  of 
field  offices  on  the  Pacific  coast  must  be  pre- 
pared and  certified  at  some  time  between  the 
15th  and  20th  day  of  each  month.  For  less 
distant  stations  the  pay  rolls  are  prepared 
and  certified  on  a  proportionately  later  date. 

"  For  the  purpose  of  a  proper  audit  it  is  the 
view  of  this  office  that  all  vouchers  must  be 
properly  and  lawfully  certified  by  a  properly 
constituted  administrative  authority,  and 
since  the  certificate  on  all  Government  pay 
rolls  and  vouchers  is  such  that  no  provision 
thereof  can  be  certified  in  advance  of  the 
services  listed  thereon,  the  practice  of  the 
department  as  herein  related  with  respect  to 
field  pay  rolls  should  be  immediately  discon- 
tinued." 

In  view  of  this  requirement  no  certification 
will  hereafter  be  made  of  pay  rolls  or  pay 
vouchers  of  employees  of  this  department, 
whether  in  Washington  or  in  the  field,  prior 
to  the  expiration  of  the  period  covered,  and 
no  payment  of  compensation  will  be  made  by 
cash  or  check  until  the  disbursing  officer  has 
received  rolls  or  vouchers  so  certified.  Bu- 
reaus may  follow  either  of  two  courses  :  Rolls 
may  be  prepared  in  the  field  and  certified  by 
the  proper  field  officer  not  earlier  than  the 
last  working  day  of  the  pay  period,  and 
transmitted  to  the  bureau  in  Washington ; 
or  rolls  prepared  in  the  field  and  forwarded 
uncertified  to  the  bureau  in  Washingon  prior 
to  the  end  of  the  pay  period,  or  field  rolls 
prepared  in  the  bureau  in  Washington,  may 
be  certified  not  earlier  than  the  last  work- 
ing day  of  the  period  by  the  proper  bureau 
officer  in  Washington  on  the  basis  of  written 
or  telegraphic  advice  from  the  proper  officer 
in  the  field,  placed  in  course  of  transmission 
not  earlier  than  the  last  working  day  of  the 
period,  to  the  effect  either  that  all  employees 
carried  on  the  roll  were  in  a  pay  status  dur- 
ing the  period  or  specifying  exceptions. 
There  should  be  no  certification  in  Washing- 
ton without  such  positive  information  from 
the  field ;  and  any  existing  arrangement  or 
understanding  that  advice  as  to  pay  rolls 
would  be  necessary  only  where  there  were  no 
changes  in   pay    status   should   be   terminated. 

Since  the  disbursing  officer  will  ordinarily 
prepare  checks  in  the  order  of  receipt  of  rolls, 
bureaus  should  so  far  as  practicable  arrange 
their  sets  of  rolls  so  that  the  more  distant 
points  will  be  first  reached. 

— W.  W.  Stockberger,  Director. 


Retirement    Deductions    Credited    to    Collaborators 

P.  B.  A.  Circular  No.  186 — October  5, 
1931. — There  has  recently  come  to  light  an 
instance  of  the  acceptance  by  one  of  the  bu- 
reaus of  the  department  for  deposit  to  the 
credit  of  the  civil-service  retirement  and  dis- 
ability fund  of  a  percentage  of  the  salaries 
received  from  commercial  sources  of  an  ex- 
employee  of  the  bureau  retained  on  its  rolls 
after  separation  from  active-duty  status  as 
au  unsalaried  collaborator.  This  was  an  over- 
sight of  7  Comp.  Con.  246.  a  decision  rendered 
to  this  department  to  the  effect  that  collabo- 
rators, unsalaried  or  receiving  nominal  com- 
pensation, are  not  within  the  retirement  legis- 
lation. The  ruling  distinguishes  between  col- 
laborators and  cooperative  employees,  and 
refers  to  several  decisions  bearing  upon  the 
retirement  status  of  the  latter. 

The  existence  of  this  case  suggests  the  possi- 
bilitv  of  similar  instances  elsewhere  in  the 
department.  It  is  requested  therefore  that  all 
bureaus  and  offices  ascertain  whether  retire- 
ment contributions  from  collaborators  are 
being  received  and  deposited.  Any  case  devel- 
oped bv  such  survey  should  be  reported  to  the 
division  of  appointments  with  request  for  in- 
structions as  to  the  procedure  necessary  to 
adjust  the  erroneous  credit  to  such  unentitled 
employee  in  the  retirement  and  disability  fund. 
— W.  W.   Stockberger,  Director. 


WITH  THE  FIELD  ORGANIZATIONS 

The  U.  S.  D.  A.  Club  of  Greater  Kansas 
Citv  held  its  first  meeting  following  suspen- 
sion of  meetings  for  the  summer,  at  the  cham- 
ber of  commerce,  Kansas  City,  Kans..  on 
September  25.  Twenty  members,  visitors,  and 
guests  were  present.  The  guest  speaker,  Mr. 
George  W.  Catts.  agricultural  secretary  of  the 
Kansas  Citv  Chamber  of  Commerce,  spoke  on 
the  subject"  What  the  Public  Thinks  of  Gov- 
ernment Emplovees.  a  talk  which  was  of  in- 
terest and  much  appreciated  by  the  members. 


NOON  NETWORK  PROGRAMS 


Schedule  of  Speakers  and  Their  Sub- 
jects and  Dates  for  the  Broadcast  Week 
Beginning  Monday,  November  2. 


The  network  radio  programs  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  and  Federal  Farm  Board 
are  broadcast  through  National  Broadcasting 
Co.  stations  at  12.55  to  1.10  p.  m.,  eastern 
standard  time,  and  12.15  to  1  p.  m.,  Pacific 
standard  time. 

MONDAY,  NOVEMBER  2 

Xational  Farm  and  Home  Hour 

The  Garden  Calendar. — W.  R.  Beattie, 
senior  horticulturist.  Bureau  of  Plant  Indus- 
try. 

Comments  on  the  Agricultural  Situa- 
tion.— A  B.  Genturg,  senior  economist,  divi- 
sion of  information,  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics. 

Western  Farm   and  Home  Hour 

The  Grain  Market  Situation. — Frank  L. 
Lyons,  associate  marketing  specialist,  Bureau 
of  Agricultural  Economics. 

The  Week  With  the  Farm  Boabd. — R.  H. 
Lamb,  Western  program  director. 

Forest  Service  period  assigned  to  region  5 
for  a  concluding  talk  in  series  concerning 
mining  claims  ;  subject  and  speaker  to  he  an- 
nounced later. 

TUESDAY,  NOVEMBER  3 

Xational  Farm  and  Home  Hour 

Safeguarding  the  Nation's  Food  and  Feed 
Supply. — Dr.  W.  W.  Skinner,  assistant  chief 
of  chemical  and  technological  research,  Bu- 
reau of  Chemistry  and  Soils. 

The  Chemist  Looks  at  Food  and  Drugs. — 
J.  O.  Clarke,  chief,  central  district,  Food  and 
Drug  Administration. 

The  Chemist  Looks  at  Feeds  and  Fer- 
tilizers — H.  D.  Haskins,  chief  of  fertilizer 
control  laboratory,  Massachusetts  Agricultural 
Experiment   Station. 

Western  Farm   and  Home  Hour 

A  Sure  Wat  to  Build  the  Dairy  Herd. — 
R.  C.  Jones,  senior  dairy  husbandman,  Bureau 
of  Dairy  Industry  and  Office  of  Cooperative 
Extension  Work  ;  "delivered  by  Dr.  H.  D.  Hil- 
ton, supervising  inspector,  dairy  and  poultry 
standardization  and  grading  service,  Bureau 
of  Agricultural  Economics. 

With  Western  Farmers. — R.  H.  Lamb. 

Important  Things  the  Farmer  Should 
Know  Before  Installing  the  Pumping 
Plant.- — M.  R.  Lewis,  agricultural  engineer, 
division  of  irrigation,  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Engineering. 

WEDNESDAY,  NOVEMBER  4 

Xational  Farm   and  Home  Hour 

October  Weather  and  Crop. — J.  B.  Kincer 
senior  meteorologist.  Weather  Bureau. 

How  Much  Feed  Does  a  Sheep  Need  in 
Winter? — D.  A.  Spencer,  senior  animal  hus- 
bandman, Bureau  of  Animal  Industry. 

Western  Farm   and  Home  Hour 

South  San  Francisco  Junior  Livestock 
and  Baby  Beef  Show. — Descriptions  by  E.  W. 
Stephens,  manager.  South  San  Francisco 
Junior  Livestock  and  Baby  Beef  Show  and 
Richard  J.  Werner,  regional  supervisor  of 
agricultural  instruction  ;  also  remarks  by  4-H 
club  leaders. 

THURSDAY,  NOVEMBER  5 
Xational  Farm   and  Home  Hour 

The  Household  Calendar. — Mrs.  Rowena 
Schmidt  Carpenter,  associate  specialist  in  child 
nutrition,  foods  and  nutrition  division,  Bureau 
of  Home  Economics. 

Farm  News  from  Foreign  Lands. — L.  A. 
Wheeler,  senior  economist,  foreign  service,  Bu- 
reau of  Agricultural  Economics. 

Western  Farm   and  Home  Hour 
Marketing  Fresh  Meats. — W.  E.  Schneider, 
in    charge.    San   Francisco    office    of    livestock, 
meats,   and  wool  division,   Bureau  of  Agncul- 


western  program  director. 

Building  a  Recipe  Bon.— Prepared  by  Miss 
Lorna  Barber,  extension  specialist  in  nutrition. 
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State  College  of  Washington  ;  delivery  by  Miss 
Jean  Stewart. 

FRIDAY,  NOVEMBER  6 
National  Farm  and  Home  Hour 

The  Farm  Business  Library. — M.  S.  Eisen- 
hower, director  of  information,  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment  of  Agriculture.  . 

The  Week  with  the  Farm  Board. — frank 
Ridgway,  director  of  information,  Federal 
Farm  Board. 

Second  Farm  Board  speaker  to  be  announced 
later.  „  „ 

Western  Farm  and  Home  Hour 

On  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Markets. — Carl 
J.  Hansen,  in  charge  of  San  Francisco  office, 
fruits  and  vegetables  division,  Bureau  of 
Agricultural    Economics. 

With  Western  Farmers. — R.  H.  Lamb, 
western   program   director. 

Western     Homemakers'     Calendar. — Miss 
Jean   Stewart,   Bureau  of  Home   Economics. 
SATURDAY,  NOVEMBER  7 
National    Farm    and    Home    Hour 

4-H  Club  Program. — Second  annual  nation- 
al 4-H  club  achievement  day  program,  with 
State  leaders  and  outstanding  club  members 
speaking  from  52  cooperating  stations. 

National  Farm  and  Home  Hoar  Stations 

WJZ,  New  York ;  WBAL,  Baltimore ; 
WHAM,  Rochester ;  KDKA,  Pittsburgh ; 
WGAR,  Cleveland;  WJR,  Detroit;  WSB,  At- 
lanta ;  KWK,  St.  Louis ;  WREN,  Lawrence ; 
KFAB,  Lincoln  ;  WRC,  Washington ;  KSTP, 
St.  Paul ;  WEBC,  Superior-Duluth ;  WRVA, 
Richmond  ;  WPTF,  Raleigh  ;  WJAX,  Jackson- 
ville ;  WIOD,  Miami  Beach ;  WHAS,  Louis- 
ville ;  WSM,  Nashville ;  WMC,  Memphis ; 
WDAY,  Fargo;  KETR,  Bismarck;  WAPI, 
Birmingham;  WSMB,  New  Orleans;  WJDX, 
Jackson ;  KVOO,  Tulsa :  KPRC,  Houston ; 
WOAI,  San  Antonio ;  WKY,  Oklahoma  City ; 
WOW,  Omaha  ;  WDAF,  Kansas  City ;  WLW, 
Cincinnati;  KTHS,  Hot  Springs;  WFAA, 
Dallas ;  KOA,  Denver ;  WIBA,  Madison ; 
WBZ-A,  Boston-Springfield:  WHO-WOC,  Des 
Moines-Davenport ;  WFAL-WSUN,  Clearwater- 
St.  Petersburg ;  and  KYW,  Chicago. 

Western  Farm  and  Home  Hoar  Stations 

KGO,  Oakland;  KGW,  Portland;  KOMO, 
Seattle;  KHQ,  Spokane;  KECA.  Los  Angeles; 
KSL,  Salt  Lake  City  ;  KFSD,  San  Diego  ;  and 
KTAR,  Phoenix. 

Note. — Western  Farm  and  Home  Hour  sta- 
tions and  WTM.J,  Milwaukee ;  KFI,  Los  An- 
geles ;  and  KPO,  San  Francisco,  broadcast 
National  Farm  and  Home  Hour  on  Saturdays. 


COMMON  DOG  TICK  FOUND 

TO  CARRY  ANAPLASMOSIS 

(Continued  from  page  313) 

The  death  rate  from  spotted  fever  is 
high,  although  the  disease  varies  in  viru- 
lence. In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  tick  is 
so  wide-spread  and  common  and  that  it 
apparently  carries  a  serious  disease  of 
man  and  one  of  cattle,  this  tick,  hereto- 
fore known  to  be  of  importance  only  as 
a  pest  of  dogs,  must  be  regarded  as  a 
pest  of  major  importance. 

It  has  been  contended  on  many  occa- 
sions that  ticks  can  not  be  the  important 
carriers  of  anaplasmosis  in  the  United 
States  for  the  reason  that  an  inspection 
of  clinical  cases  of  anaplasmosis  fre- 
quently fails  to  disclose  the  presence  of 
ticks.  In  this  connection  it  must  be  kept 
in  mind  that  infective  ticks  placed  on 
susceptible  animals  engorge  in  the  course 
of  a  week  or  so  and  then  fall  off,  and  that 
the  first  symptoms  of  anaplasmosis  ap- 
pear about  three  weeks  later,  at  which 
time  an  inspection  of  the  animal  for  ticks 
will  not  disclose  the  ticks  responsible  for 
the  infection.  Also  it  must  be  kept  in 
mind  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  find  seed 
ticks  or  nymphs  on  cattle,  as  these  ticks 
are  very  small  and  are  easily  overlooked, 
especially  when  only  a  few  ticks  are  pres- 
ent on  the  body  of  an  animal  as  large  as 
a  cow. 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS  ISSUED  BY  THE  DEPARTMENT 

(Please  address  requests  for  these  to  the  Division  of  Publications,  Office  of  Information) 


FEEDING  DAIRY  COWS.  (Farmers'  Bulletin  1626F,  re- 
vised.) T.  E.  Woodward,  senior  dairy  hus- 
bandman, division  of  breeding,  feeding,  and 
management  investigations,  and  A.  B.  Ny- 
strom,  senior  dairy  husbandman,  Bureau  of 
Dairy  Industry.     18  pp.,  illus.     July,  1931. 

HOW  TO  ATTRACT  BIRDS  IN  NORTHEASTERN  UNITED 
STATES.  (Farmers'  Bulletin  62 IF,  revised.)  W.  L. 
McAfee,  principal  biologist  in  cbarge  of  di- 
vision of  food-habits  research,  Bureau  of  Bi- 
ological Survey.    18  pp.,  illus.    August,  1931. 

INSPECTION  AND  CERTIFICATION  REGULATIONS  TO 
MEET  FOREIGN  SANITARY  REQUIREMENTS.  (P. 
Q.  C.  A.— San.  Exp.  Regs,  effective  August  1,  1931.) 
Plant  Quarantine  and  Control  Administra- 
tion.    3  pp.,  July,  1931. 

This  is  a  revision  of  the  rules  and  regula- 
tions of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  governing 
the   inspection  and  certification   of  plants  and 
plant  products  offered  for  export  to   meet  the 
sanitary     requirements     of     foreign     countries 
which   became   effective   August   9,   1926.      The 
most    important    changes    relate    to   the    collec- 
tion of  fees  and  the  elimination  of  the  regula- 
tion regarding  fraud.     Under  this  revision  the 
sliding   scale   of  charges   for   services   rendered 
is  abandoned  and  a  uniform  fee  of  $1  is  col- 
lected  for   each    consignment    of    products    in- 
spected   and     certified,     irrespective     of     size. 
These  regulations  are  of  interest  primarily  to 
exporters  of  plants  and  plant  products. 
GAME    LAWS    FOR    THE    SEASON    1931-32:    A    SUM- 
MARY   OF    FEDERAL,     STATE,    AND     PROVINCIAL 
STATUTES.        (Farmers     Bulletin     1684F.)       H.     P. 
Sheldon,    United    States    game    conservation 
officer,    in    charge,    and    Frank    G.    Grimes, 
junior   administrative   assistant,    division   of 
game  and  bird  conservation,  Bureau  of  Bi- 
ological Survey.     52  pp.       September,  1931. 

This  is  the  thirty-second  annual  summary 
of  game  laws  and  regulations  of  the  Federal 
Government  and  the  various  States  and  of 
adjacent  Provinces  and  States  (Canada,  New- 
foundland, and  Mexico).  It  presents,  for  the 
information  of  law-enforcing  officials,  sports- 
men, conservationists,  and  others,  the  legal 
provisions  regarding  open-season  dates,  li- 
censes and  fees,  and  bag  limits,  possession, 
transportation,  propagation,  and  sale  of  game. 
It  is  of  prime  importance  as  an  aid  in  the 
enforcement  of  the  Federal  migratory-bird 
treaty  act  and  other  Federal  and  State  laws. 
The  principal  changes  noted  for  the  various 
States  are  the  shortening  of  the  seasons  on 
waterfowl  in  the  various  parts  of  the  country 
to  one  month.  The  bulletin  opens  with  the 
President's  recent  proclamation  urging  all 
people  to  take  cognizance  of  the  emergency 
conditions  which  threaten  the  future  abun- 
dance of  waterfowl  and  to  cooperate  in  the 
full  observance  of  the  regulation,  "  that  there 
may  be  no  repetition  of  the  calamity  of  ex- 
termination that  has  already  overtaken  some 
species  of  our  American  birds." 

DEFINITIONS  AND  STANDARDS  FOR  FOOD  PRODUCTS. 
S.  R.  A.,  F.  D.  No.  2,  second  revision.)  Food  and 
Drug  Administration.      September,  1931. 

This  is  the  second  revision  of  this  publica- 
tion. It  brings  up  to  date  definitions  and 
standards  of  a  wide  variety  of  foods  and  bev- 
erages. The  publication  is  technical  and  de- 
signed for  official  use  in  enforcing  the  Federal 
food  and  drugs  act.  Definitions  and  stand- 
ards given  are  those  published  in  S.  R.  A., 
F.  D.  No.  2,  Revision  1,  and  those  issued  as 
supplements  1,  2,  and  3  to  this  announcement, 
and  those  adopted  on  June  17,  1931.  The 
definitions  are  so  framed  as  to  include  sub- 
stances not  mentioned  in  the.  definition  and 
in  each  instance  imply  that  the  product  is 
clean  and  sound.  The  latest  official  standards 
for  a  variety  of  animal  and  vegetable  products, 
for  beverages,  salt,  and  baking  powder  are  in- 
cluded in  the  publication. 

THE  PRODUCTION  OF  DAIRY  COWS  AS  AFFECTED  BY 
FREQUENCY  AND  REGULARITY  OF  MILKING  AND 
FEEDING.  (Circular  180C.)  T.  E.  Woodward, 
senior  dairy  husbandman,  division  of  dairy 
cattle  breeding,  feeding,  and  management 
investigations,  Bureau  of  Dairy  Industry. 
16  pp.,   September,   1931. 

This  is  intended  primarily  for  investigators 
and  others  interested  in  management  of  the 
dairy  herd.  It  is  a  report  of  experiments  in 
milking     cows     under     controlled     conditions 


which  give  definite  information  on  how  much 
additional  milk  a  dairy  cow  may  produce 
when  milked  more  than  two  times  a  day.  In 
these  experiments,  milking  three  times  a  day 
resulted  in  increases  ranging  from  approxi- 
mately one-tenth  more  milk  and  buterfat  over 
30-day  periods  to  about  one-fifth  over  longer 
periods,  and  four  milkings  gave  a  still  greater 
increase.  Change  of  milkers  and  milkings  at 
irregular  hours  over  short  periods  resulted  in 
only  a  negligible  decrease.  While  irregular 
feeding  and  milking  had  a  greater  effect,  the 
experiments  indicated  that  in  rush  periods  on 
dairy  farms  occasional  variations  from  routine 
milking  and  feeding  hours  will  not  materially 
affect  production. 

FARMERS'  BULLETINS  NOS.  1626-1650.  [TITLE 
PAGE.]  WITH  CONTENTS.  Prepared  by  the 
Indexing  Section,  Division  of  Publications, 
Office  of  Information,  9  pp.     [1931.] 

INSECTS  INJURIOUS  TO  AGRICULTURE  IN  JAPAN. 
(Circular  168C.)  C.  P.  Clausen,  senior  en- 
tomologist, division  of  deciduous-fruit  in- 
sects, Bureau  of  Entomology.  116  pp.  illus. 
August,  1931. 

This  is  a  compilation  of  data  regarding  the 
insects  attacking  agricultural  crops  in  Japan, 
based  upon  the  publications  of  the  various  re- 
search institutions  of  that  country.  It  is  of 
interest  primarily  to  economic  entomologists 
and  plant-quarantine  people.  It  makes  avail- 
able for  American  entomologists  a  considerable 
amount  of  information  heretofore  inaccessible 
because  of  lack  of  translation  facilities.  Ap- 
proximately 850  species  are  listed  under  crop 
headings,  with  records  of  distribution  and  the 
particular   food   plants    attacked. 

SOIL  SURVEY  OF  JACKSON  COUNTY,  MISSISSIPPI. 
(No.  19,  Series  1927.)  J.  Ambrose  Elwell  (in 
charge),  A.  W.  Goke,  and  W.  J.  Moran, 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  B. 
Malcolm  Jones  and  E.  P.  Lowe,  Missis- 
sippi Geological  Survey.     32  p.,  illus.     1931. 

HOG     CHOLERA.      (Farmers'     Bulletin     834F,     revised.) 

M.  Dorset,  chief,  biochemic  division,  and 
U.XJ.  Houck,  chief,  division  of  hog  cholera 
control,  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry.  29 
pp.,  illus.     September,  1931. 

THE  EXPERIMENT  STATION  RECORD.  Vol.  65,  No.  6. 
October   Abstract   Number.      October,    1931. 

THE    AGRICULTURAL    SITUATION.     Vol.    15,    No.    10. 

October   1,   1931.      24  pp. 

GENERAL  INDEX  TO  THE  EXPERIMENT  STATION 
RECORD.  Vols.  41  to  50,  1919-1924.  Martha 
C.  Gundlach,  Office  of  Experiment  Stations. 
709  pp.  Price,  $1.25.     For  sale  only. 

THE  RED  HARVESTER  ANT  AND  HOW  TO  SUBDUE  IT. 
(Farmers'    Bulletin    1668F.)      V.     L.    Wildermuth, 
senior  entomologist,  and  E.  G.  Davis,  assist- 
ant   entomologist,    division    of    cereal    and 
forage   insects.   Bureau   of  Entomology.     22 
pp.,  illus.,   August,   1931. 
Presents    a    comprehensive    popular    resume" 
of  available  information  on  the  red  harvester 
ant,   a   pest   which    causes   both   loss    and    an- 
noyance   to    farmers    in    many    parts    of    the 
Southwest.     It    describes    the    various    forms 
and  manner  of  life  of  these  insects  and  the 
structure  of  their  underground  nests.     It  tells 
the  best  ways  to  get  rid  of  their  colonies.     It 
also    emphasizes    the    necessity    for    thorough 
and   continuous   treatment  to   accomplish   suc- 
cessful control. 

OFFICIALS  AND  ORGANIZATIONS  CONCERNED  WITH 
WILD-LIFE  PROTECTION,  1931.  (Miscellaneous  Pub- 
lication No.  122MP.)  Compiled  by  Frank  G. 
Grimes,  junior  administrative  assistant,  di- 
vision of  game  and  bird  conservation,  Bu- 
reau of  Biological  Survey,  13  pp.  Septem- 
ber, 1931. 

An  annual  directory,  the  thirty-second  in 
the  series,  compiled  by  the  Biological  Survey 
for  the  use  of  game-law  enforcement  officials, 
bird  and  game  protective  and  conservation 
associations,  and  others  who  desire  informa- 
tion on  game  conditions  and  game  laws  in  the 
various  parts  of  the  country.  The  names  and 
addresses  of  officials  of  Federal,  State,  and 
Provincial  conservation  officials  and  of  the 
principal  officers  of  the  game-protective,  Izaak 
Walton  League,  and  Audubon  associations  are 
given. 
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INSECT  PEST  SURVEY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

(Reports  Received  October  1) 


The  Bureau  of  Entomology  provides  an  information  service  on  insect  conditions 
throughout  the  United  States.  It  collects  information  on  relative  abundance,  dis- 
tribution, and  associated  weather  conditions,  and  issues  a  monthly  bulletin  from 
March  to  November,  inclusive,  extending  this  information  to  entomological  and 
agricultural  agencies  throughout  the  country.  By  cooperative  arrangement  with 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  the  survey  also  keeps  its 
clientele  informed  on  insect  conditions  in  the  Dominion. 

Readers  of  The  Official  Record  are  asked  to  assist  in  this  service  by  reporting 
unusual  insect  conditions  to  the  Insect  Pest  Survey,  Bureau  of  Entomology,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  or  to  the  State  survey  collaborators,  who  are  the  entomologists  of  the 
States,  the  State  departments  of  agriculture,  State  experiment  stations,  agricultural 
colleges,  or  county  horticultural  commissions. 


Grasshoppers 

The  situation  had  not  materially  changed 
during  the  fore  part  of  the  month ;  during 
the  latter  part  of  the  month,  however,  damage 
dropped  off  rapidly  and  egg  laying  started. 

Cotton  Leaf  Worm 

The  first  specimens  were  observed  in  south- 
ern Mississippi  on  August  31.  This  is  so 
late  that  there  is  little  probability  of  any  dam- 
age to  fruit  in  the  northern  States. 

Common  Red  Spider 

Continued  to  be  troublesome  throughout  the 
month  over  practically  the  entire  country. 

Japanese  Beetle 

A  new  and  heavy  infestation  was  found 
at  Springfield,  Mass.  This  insect  was  also  re- 
ported as  having  been  taken  at  Charleston, 
S.  C.  ;  at  several  localities  in  Somerset  and 
Worcester  Counties,  Md.  ;  at  Richmond,  Va. ; 
and  as  far  west  as  Pittsburgh  and  Erie,  Pa. 
It  was  found  this  summer  also  at  Little  Falls, 
Watkins  Glen,  Fort  Edwards.  Albany,  and 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  and  at  Boston,  Mass. 

Hessian  Fly 

A  wheat  survev  has  just  been  completed 
in  Illinois.  The  State  average  of  tiller  in- 
festation by  the  Hessian  fly  for  this  year  is 
9  per  cent  as  compared  with  12  per  cent  in 
1930. 

Chinch  Bug 

A  chinch-bug  outbreak  in  Charleston,  S.  C, 
caused  verv  extensive  damage  to  St.  Augustine 
grass  lawns  in  that  city.  Weather  in  Septem- 
ber as  a  whole  was  favorable  to  chinch-bug 
development  in  the  East  Central  States  and 
rather  large  numbers  of  these  insects  will  in 
all  probability  go  into  hibernation  this  fall. 

Green   Clover  Worm 

This  worm  quite  seriously  infested  soy  beans, 
cowpeas,  and  clover  in  the  vicinity  of  Chad- 
bourn,  N.  C,  and  in  south-central  Tennessee. 

Alfalfa  Weevil 

The  weevil  did  more  damage  than  ever  be- 
fore at  Casper,  Wyo.  In  some  fields  the  foli- 
age of  the  first  cutting  was  practically  de- 
stroyed. 

Three-Cornered  Alfalfa  Hopper 

This  insect  did  very  appreciable  damage  to 
alfalfa  in  fields  along  the  Mississippi  River 
in  Bolivar  and  Washington  Counties.  Miss., 
and  from  Madison  County  to  East  Baton 
Rouge  County,  La. 

Cowpea  Curculio 

This  insect  was  causing  rather  severe  dam- 
age in  parts  of  North  Carolina  and  Alabama. 

Apple  Leafhoppers 

Increased  in  numbers  and  destructiveness 
very  decidedly  in  September.  Reports  of  dam- 
age were  received  from  Rhode  Island  south- 
ward through  the  Middle  Atlantic  States  to 
Georgia  and  westward  to  Oklahoma. 

San  Jose  Scale 

Was  reported  as  very  abundant  from  Penn- 
sylvania westward  through  the  East  Central 
States  and  southward  to  Mississippi.  This 
insect  seems  to  be  on  an  upward  trend  in  the 
East  Central  States. 


Oriental  Fruit  Moth 

This  was  but  moderately  abundant  and  did 
little  damage  over  the  New  England,  Middle 
Atlantic,  South  Atlantic,  and  East  Central 
States.  Ten,-  late  varieties  of  peaches  in 
northern  Ohio  were  severely  damaged,  the 
lemon  freestone  about  50  per  cent. 

Blister  Mite 

What  has  been  tentatively  identified  as  a 
European  species  of  blister  mite  was  collected 
in  southwestern  Idaho,  where  it  was  russotting 
the  leaves  of  plum.  This  insect  has  not  here- 
tofore been  recorded  from  this  country. 

Grape  Leafhopper 

Developed  rapidly  in  the  early  part  of  Sep- 
tember, and  was  reported  from  Iowa,  Ne- 
braska, Mississippi,  and  Utah  as  injuring 
grapes  and  woodbine. 

Mole   Crickets 

Were  occasioning  considerable  trouble  in  the 
truck  regions  of  Florida  and  Alabama.  In 
Nebraska  these  insects  were  more  troublesome 
tban  ever  before  recorded. 

BKster  Beetles 

These  insects  were  quite  generally  destruc- 
tive over  the  entire  country  from  North  Caro- 
lina southwestward  to  New  Mexico.  In  the 
East  Central  and  West  Central  States  they 
were  particularly  destructive. 

False  Chinch  Bug 

Reported  as  damaging  cabbage,  corn,  tur- 
nips, and  alfalfa  in  Nebraska,  Mississippi, 
New  Mexico,  and  Texas. 

Mexican  Bean  Beetle 

In  September  it  increased  in  numbers  in 
the  drought  area  of  1930  to  such  an  extent 
that  it  is  nearly  as  numerous  in  that  region 
as  in  1929. 

Fuller's  Rose  Beetle 

An  extremely  heavy  infestation  was  ob- 
served at  Chadbourn,  N.  C,  where  it  was  dam- 
aging beans  very  seriously. 

Lima-Bean  Vine  Borer 

Was  quite  generally  infesting  lima  beans 
at    Chadbourn,    N.    C,    in    September. 

Harlequin  Bugs 

Were  reported  as  generally  very  numerous 
throughout  the  South  Atlantic  States  as  far 
north  as  Washington,  D.  C,  and  were  quite 
troublesome  in  the  southern  part  of  the  East 
Central  States. 

Pickle  and  Melon  Worms 

Both  of  these  were  doing  great  damage  to 
cucurbits  in  the  Charleston  area  of  South 
Carolina.  The  pickle  worm  was  reported  as 
damaging  these  crops  in  Alabama  and  Missis- 
sippi." Also  these  insects  were  more  prevalent 
than  usual   in  Maryland. 

Tobacco  Flea  Beetle 

So  numerous  in  the  burley  tobacco  districts 
of  North  Carolina  and  Tennessee  as  to  require 
the  use  of  insecticides. 

Fall  Webworm 

More  troublesome  in  southern  New  Eng- 
land than  in  the  last  20  years.     It  was  also 


reported  as  generally  abundant  in  the  Middle 
Atlantic    States    southward    to    Delaware. 

Spruce  Budworm 

This  insect  has  killed  and  is  killing  large 
areas  of  white  fir  in  the  vicinity  of  Halfway, 
near  Whitman  National  Forest,  Oreg.,  in  the 
Ochoco   National   Forest. 

Eye   Gnats 

Have  been  worse  this  fall  than  for  many 
years  in  the  South  Atlantic  and  Gulf  States 
from  South  Carolina  to  Texas.  Associated 
with  thrse  outbreaks  are  numerous  cases  of 
conjunctivitis. 

Sand  Fliea 

Various  species  belonging  to  the  genus  Culi- 
coides  were  quite  prevalent  from  North  Caro- 
lina to  Florida  and  around  the  Gulf  to  Missis- 
sippi. 

Stable  Fly 

The  stable  fly  was  very  unusually  prevalent 
in  the  South  Atlantic  and  Gulf  region  from 
Maryland  to  Florida,  Alabama,  and  Missis- 
sippi. The  condition  was  so  serious  in  Wi- 
comico County,  Md.,  that  many  horses  and 
cattle  which  waded- into  water  to  escape  from 
the  flies  were  drowned. 

Termites 

In  the  last  two  months  more  than  300 
cases  of  damage  to  buildings  by  termites 
were  reported  to  the  Bureau  of  Entomology. 
The  great  majority  of  these  cases  were  in  the 
Southern  States,  but  scattered  reports  were 
received  from  as  far  north  as  Iowa,  Ohio,  and 
Pennsylvania. 


EXPERIMENT-STATION  PUBLICATIONS 


The  library  of  the  Office  of  Experiment 
Stations  maintains,  but  for  library  purposes 
only,  a  complete  file  of  all  the  publications 
issued  by  the  State  experiment  stations.  It 
has  recently  received  the  following  new  State 
publications : 

(This  department  has  none  of  these  State  pub- 
lications for  distribution,  but  usually  they  may 
be  obtained  from  the  stations  issuing  them.  For 
convenience  in  writing  to  a  station,  the  postal 
address  point  where  the  station  is  located  in  the 
State  is  given  at  the  end  of  each  of  the  entries 
below.) 

Vitamin    content    of    turnip    greens,    collards, 

cantaloupes    and    peaches.      C.    L.    Newton. 

(Georgia  Sta.  Bui.  167,  20  pp.,  3  figs.     Aug., 

1931. )     Experiment. 
Limestone  the  key  to  soil  building  and  higher 

crop  yiPlds.      C.   M.   Linsley.      (Illinois   Sta. 

Circ.    375,    32    pp.,    22    figs.      July,    1931.) 

Urbana. 
Making    frozen    delicacies    at    home.       P.    H. 

Tracv.      (Illinois    Sta.    Circ.    377,    16   pp.,   7 

figs.     Sept..  1931.)      Urbana. 
Common     animal     parasites     of     horses.       F. 

Thorp,    jr.,   W.    A.    James,    and   R.    Graham. 

(Illinois    Sta.    Circ.    378,    20    pp.,    18    figs. 

Sept.,  1931.)      Urbana. 
Forty-third  annual  report  of  the  agricultural 

exper'ment    station     of    the    Universitv    of 

Kentucky  for  the  year  1930.  Part  I.     T.  P. 

Cooper.     48  pp.     1931.     Lexington. 
The  Quarterly  Bulletin.      (Michigan  Sta.  Quart. 

Bui.,  vol.  14,  No.   1.  66  pp..   15  figs.     Aug.. 

1931.)     East  Lansing. 
Further  studies  of  the  test-tube  agglutination 
'  test    for    the    diagnosis    of    Bang's    disease 

(contagious  abortion).      C.   P.   Fitch,   C.    R. 

Donham,  and  W.  L.  Boyd.     (Minnesota  Sta. 

Tech.    Bui.    77.    69   pp.     June,   1931.)      Uni- 
versitv Farm.   St.  Paul. 
Food    consumption    of    boys    and    girls    in    six 

tvpical  agricultural  high   schools   of  Missis- 
sippi.     D.    Dickins.      (Mississippi    Sta.    Bui. 

292.  32  pp.,  1  fig.     June,  1931.)     A.  and  M. 
College. 

Agricultural  high  school  dormitories  of  Mis- 
sissippi.    D.  DickiDS.      (Mississippi  Sta.  Buh 

293.  42  pp.,   13  figs.     Aug.,  1931.)      A.  and 
M.   College. 

The  winter-time  management  of  the  laying 
flock.  W.  C.  Thompson.  (New  Jersey 
Stas.  Circ.  249.  32  pp.,  32  figs.  Aug.,  1931.) 
New  Brunswick. 

Relation  of  price  to  quality  of  South  Carolina 
cotton.  1929-30  season.  M.  Guin.  (South 
Carolina  Sta.  Bui.  279.  32  pp.,  10  figs. 
Aug.,  1931.)     Clemson  College. 
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Chairman   Stone   Vigorously   Defends   Record   of 
Board  at  National  Bankers'  Meeting 

Cooperative  marketing  has  made  forward 
strides  in  the  last  two  years,  the  lending 
record  of  the  board  compares  favorably  with 
that  of  other  lending  agencies,  criticism  of 
the  stabilization  operations  of  the  board  are 
not  justified,  and  the  leaders  of  finance  of  the 
country  can  play  an  important  part  in  the 
recovery  of  the  Nation  from  the  economic  de- 
pression if  they  will,  were  some  of  the  points 
which  Chairman  James  C.  Stone  of  the  board 
frankly  discussed  in  an  address  which  he  made 
in  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  October  7  at  the  an- 
nual convention  of  the  American  Bankers  As- 
sociation.    Parts  of  his  address  follow  : 

"  Its  severest  critics,  I  think,  will  have  to 
admit  that  the  past  two  years  have  been  rather 
difficult  ones  in  which  to  demonstrate  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  agricultural  marketing  act 
to  achieve  the  purposes  for  which  it  was 
passed.  And  yet  real  progress  has  been  made 
in  strengthening  the  cooperative  marketing 
associations  which  were  already  functioning, 
and  assisting  in  the  organization  of  others. 
As  evidence  of  this  fact,  cotton  cooperatives 
handled  twice  as  much  cotton  in  1930  as  they 
did  in  1929 ;  wool  cooperatives  almost  five 
times  their  1929  receipts ;  grain  in  terminal 
markets  three  times  the  amount  they  had 
previously  handled  :  and  there  was  no  coopera- 
tive, to  my  knowledge,  which  did  not  show  an 
increase   in    the   1930   crop   over   1929. 

"And  as  further  evidence,  during  these  try- 
ing times  the  board  has  given  financial  assist- 
ance of  more  than  $300,000,000 — aside  from 
loans  for  the  wheat  and  cotton  stabilization 
operations — to  112  cooperative  associations, 
many  national  or  regional  in  scope,  with 
hundreds  of  local  cooperative  associations  as 
members.  Of  the  money  borrowed  from  the 
revolving  fund,  these  cooperatives  have  paid 
back  nearly  $170,000,000.  and  up  to  the  pres- 
ent time  only  two  cooperatives  have  failed, 
both  of  which  were  comparatively  small 
organizations. 

"  The  collateral  on  all  of  these  loans  could 
be  liquidated  to-day,  on  the  present  low  level 
of  prices,  at  a  loss  of  less  than  5  per  cent  of 
the  total  amount  of  the  loans  made.  The 
percentage  of  failures  of  cooperatives  will 
compare  favorably  with  that  of  other  busi- 
ness organizations.  When  you  consider  that 
practically  all  loans  made  by  the  board  are 
secondary  loans,  and  made  during  a  period  of 
continually  declining  commodity  prices,  the 
record  is  good.  How  many  other  American 
financial  institutions  could  say  the  same  to- 
day?    *     *     * 

"  Unfortunately,  too  much  has  been  expected 
of  the  agricultural  marketing  act  and  of  the 
Farm  Board.  The  Farm  Board  can  not  per- 
form miracles.  The  law  is  not  a  relief  meas- 
ure, but  is  just  what  its  title  indicates.  Al- 
though farm  commodity  prices  have  continued 
to  decline  far  below  the  cost  of  production, 
the  stabilization  operations,  both  in  wheat  and 
cotton,  saved  the  farmers  producing  these  two 
crops  millions  of  dollars,  because  their  crops 
would  have  sold  at  much  lower  prices  if  the 
stabilization  corporations  had  not  been  in  the 
market. 

"  The  board  has  been  criticized  by  some  for 
beginning  the  stabilization  operations  and  by 
others  for  not  continuing  them,  and  I  think 
one  criticism  is  about  as  just  as  the  other, 
and  neither  is  just.     *     *     * 

"  You  no  doubt  have  heard  recently  the 
cry  '  Take  the  Government  out  of  business.' 
I  am  sure  the  farmers  are  for  that,  but  when 
we  take  it  out,  let's  take  it  out  for  everybody. 
My  observation  has  been  that  those  who  are 
complaining  the  most  about  the  agricultural 
marketing  act  being  class  legislation — Govern- 
ment in  business — are  those  who  are  perfectly 
willing  for  the  Government  to  help  them  but 
they  don't  want  it  to  help  anyone  else. 

"  One  would  also  think  that  when  Congress 
passed  this  act,  agriculture  had  been  singled 
out  and  was  the  only  industry  the  Govern- 
ment had  ever  helped.  We  all  know  that 
this  is  not  true.  The  Government  has  been 
holding  the  hand  of  many  of  our  ardent 
kickers  for  many  years,  and  until  agriculture 
was  admitted  to  the  fold,  no  one  raised  much 
of  a  'howl  about  taking  the  Government  out 
of  business. 

"  The  farmer  doesn't  want  anything  but  fair 
treatment.  He  is  entitled  to  that  and  he  is 
going  to  get  it.  You  can  rest  assured  that 
the  Farm  Board  is  going  to  continue  to  do 
everything    it    can    to    see    that    he    gets    it. 


When  we  take  the  Government  out  of  business 
let's  take  it  out  for  everybody  alike.  The 
farmer  will  get  along  all  right  on  that  basis. 
One  of  his  main  troubles  has  been  that  the 
other  fellow  has  always  had  the  edge  on 
him.     *     *     * 

"  The  Farm  Board,  single  handed,  can  not 
correct  the  world  economic  depression.  Of 
all  our  national  industries,  agriculture  has 
been  hardest  and  most  directly  affected  by 
the  loss  of  our  world  markets,  and  by  the 
increasing  restrictions  on  international  trade. 
We  have  done  our  best  to  moderate  the  de- 
cline in  prices  and  to  shield  the  farmers  from 
the  depression,  but  we  would  have  had  to 
have  ten  times  the  funds  we  do  have  to  have 
done  this  completely — and  even  then  it  would 
be  only  a  temporary  treatment  of  the  symp- 
toms, with  the  disease  continuing  unchecked. 
Confidence  in  the  future  must  be  reestab- 
lished ;  credit  must  begin  to  function  again  ; 
and  international  intercourse  and  trade  must 
be  freed  from  the  shackles  which  have  been 
placed  around  them  since  the  war,  before 
pessimism  will  give  away  to  optimism  and 
a  real  and  lasting  recovery  can  commence. 
You  men,  leaders  of  finance  in  this  country, 
can  do  your  part  in  bringing  about  the 
fundamental  changes  necessary  for  this  cure." 


Stabilization  Wheat  and  Cotton  Made  Available 
to  Relief  Agencies 

In  response  to  numerous  requests,  the  board 
announced  October  '3  that  it  was  prepared  to 
authorize  the  Grain  and  Cotton  Stabilization 
Corporations  to  sell  wheat  and  cotton  at  mar- 
ket prices  to  appropriate  relief  agencies  in  the 
United  States,  either  for  cash  or  on  such  de- 
ferred payments  as  might  be  agreed  upon. 
Such  arrangements  are  intended  to  assist  in 
relieving  the  distress  of  those  unable  to  pro- 
vide food  and  clothing  for  themselves  as  a 
consequence  of  unemployment  or  drought.  By 
this  action  the  board  hopes  to  make  the  sur- 
plus stocks  of  wheat  and  cotton  immediately 
available  for  relief  purposes,  even  though  some 
time  may  elapse  before  relief  organizations 
can  raise  the  necessary  funds.  The  arrange- 
ments for  this  will  need  to  be  worked  out  with 
the  authorized  national  relief  agencies  whose 
function  it  is  to  deal  with  the  emergency 
problems  of  disaster  and  unemployment  relief. 

The  board  can  not  authorize  the  stabiliza- 
tion corporations  to  give  away  their  stocks, 
even  for  charitable  purposes,  but  it  can  ar- 
range for  such  deferred  payments  as  will 
enable  the  prompt  and  effective  utilization  of 
part  of  the  stocks  for  relief  purposes.  The 
board  will  approve  sales  of  wheat  and  cotton 
when  the  appropriate  relief  agencies  show 
that  they  have  perfected  arrangements  for 
the  distribution  and  milling  of  wheat,  or 
spinning  and  weaving  of  the  cotton,  and  that 
the  commodities  will  be  distributed  on  a  defi- 
nite charity  basis  to  worthy  individuals  who 
are  unable  to  purchase  food  and  clothing 
through  their  own  earnings  or  savings.  This 
will  make  the  consumption  that  results  from 
this  measure  in  considerable  part  a  net  addi- 
tion to,  rather  than  a  substitute  for,  the 
quantities  which  would  otherwise  be  consumed. 


FOREST  RANGER  TRAINING  CAMP 

The  first  forest-ranger  training  camp 
for  the  national  forests  of  Oregon  and 
Washington  opened  at  Hemlock  Ranger 
Station  in  the  Wind  River  Valley,  south- 
ern Washington,  October  1.  This  camp, 
which  lasts  through  October,  is  to  be  at- 
tended by  32  rangers  from  19  different 
national  forests  of  the  two  States.  The 
men  selected  are  the  younger,  newer  men 
in  the  ranger  force.  The  purpose  of  the 
camp  is  to  train  rangers  in  how  to  do 
their  jobs,  and  the  keynote  of  the  camp 
will  be  "  doing  the  job  "  rather  than  be- 
ing told  how  to  do  it.  How  to  estimate 
timber,  scale  logs,  prepare  Government 
sale  papers,  how  to  lay  out  and  build 
trails,  telephone  lines,  and  lookout  tow- 
ers, how  to  prepare  and  organize  for  a 
large  forest  fire  and  how  to  fight  it,  are 
some  of  the  many  things  these  young 
rangers  will  be  taught  by  having  to  do 
them.  The  six  instructors  are  Allen  H. 
Hodgson,  regional  forest  officer  in  charge 


GRADUATE  SCHOOL  NOTICE 

An  Additional  Course  Offered 


In  addition  to  the  courses  announced  in  The 
Official,  Record  of  September  19  and  in  the 
circular  issued  September  14  by  Dr.  A.  F. 
Woods,  director  of  scientific  work  and  director 
of  the  school,  the  following  course  will  be 
given  upon  the  request  of  12  people  of  the 
department,  most  of  whom  are  interested 
primarily  in  bacteriology : 

Mycology  (Primarily  for  Bacteriolo- 
gists). (Year.) — Charles  Thorn  and  K.  B. 
Baper.  4.40  p.  m.,  Monday  and  Wednesday, 
room  224- W,  West  Wing,  beginning  October  19. 

The  course  will  cover  the  following  subjects  : 
Molds  and  their  differences  from  bacteria  ;  the 
mold  and  its  environment ;  methods  of  study  ; 
a  brief  presentation  to  the  great  groups  of 
fungi  and  their  relative  significance  to  people 
working  in  bacteriological  and  industrial  lines, 
rather  than  in  plant  pathology ;  a  selected 
series  of  genera  and  species  encountered  in 
laboratories  specializing  in  soil,  food,  and  other 
industrial  fields  ;  the  molds  of  human  disease ; 
the  literature  of  taxonomic  and  industrial 
mycology. 

Further  information  in  regard  to  this  course 
may  be  obtained  from  Mrs.  Nellie  E.  Fealy, 
secretary  of  the  school,  care  of  Director  Woods' 
office,  room  219,  Administration  Building, 
pbone  branch  193. 


of  personnel  training,  Portland ;  Forest 
Supervisors  John  R.  Bruckart,  Columbia 
Forest,  Vancouver,  and  Glen  E.  Mitchell, 
Colvilie  Forest,  Republic,  Wash. ;  Assist- 
ant Supervisors  R.  Tom  Carter,  Mount 
Hood  Forest,  Portland,  and  A.  D.  Moir, 
jr.,  Chelan  Forest,  Okanogan,  Wash. ;  and 
Forest  Rangers  K.  C.  Langfield,  Fremont 
Forest,  Paisley,  Oreg.,  and  Ross  Shepeard, 
Columbia  Forest,  Stabler,  Wash. 


HEARING  ON  BREAD  DEFINITIONS 

A  public  hearing  on  definitions  pro- 
posed for  milk  bread  and  for  rye  bread 
will  be  held  by  the  food  standards  com- 
mittee at  10  a.  in.,  Tuesday,  October  27, 
in  room  411,  Bieber  Building,  1358  B 
Street  SW.,  Washington,  D.  O,  for  the 
purpose  of  receiving  comments,  oral  or 
written,  from  the  consuming  public,  food 
and  drug  officials,  the  baking  industry, 
and  all  others  interested.  The  defini- 
tions proposed  are : 

Milk  bread  is  the  product,  in  the  form  of 
loaves  or  smaller  units,  obtained  by  baking  a 
leavened  and  kneaded  mixture  of  flour,  salt, 
yeast,  and  milk  or  its  equivalent  (milk  solids 
and  water  in  the  proportions  normal  to  milk)  ; 
with  or  without  edible  fat  or  oil,  sugar  and/or 
other  fermentable  carbohydrate  substance.  It 
may  also  contain  diastatic  and/or  proteo- 
lytic ferments,  and  such  minute  amounts  of 
unobjectionable  salts  as  serve  solely  as  yeast 
nutrients.1  The  flour  ingredient  may  include 
not  more  than  3  per  cent  of  other  edible 
farinaceous  substance.  Milk  bread  contains, 
one  hour  or  more  after  baking,  not  more  than 
38  per  cent  of  moisture. 

Rye  bread  is  the  product,  in  the  form  of 
loaves  or  smaller  units,  obtained  by  baking  a 
leavened  and  kneaded  mixture  of  rye  flour, 
or  of  rye  flour  and  a  wheat  flour,  with  water, 
salt,  and  yeast ;  with  or  without  edible  fat  or 
oil,  milk  or  a  milk  product,  sugar  and/or 
other  fermentable  carbohydrate  substance. 
It  may  contain  diastatic  and/or  proteolytic 
ferments,  and  such  minute  amounts  of  un- 
objectionable salts  as  serve  solely  as  yeast 
nutrients.1  The  total  flour  ingredient,  of 
which  rye  flour  constitutes  not  less  than  one- 
third,  may  include  not  more  than  3  per  cent 
of  other  edible  farinaceous  substance.  Rye 
bread  contains,  one  hour  or  more  after  baking, 
not  more  than  38  per  cent  of  moisture. 

1  The  propriety  of  the  use  of  minute  quanti- 
ties of  oxidizing  agents  as  enzyme  activators 
is  reserved  for  future  consideration  and 
without   prejudice. 
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Domestic  Animals,  Veterinary  Medicine 

Ellexbergee,  Wilhelm,  and  others.  Lehr- 
buch  der  histologie  und  vergleichenden  mik- 
roskopischen  anatomie  der  haussaugetiere. 
Ed.  6.     Berlin,  Parey,  1931. 

Eaelli,  Ferruccio.  Ezoognosia  generale  ed 
applicata.  La  valutazione  degli  animali 
domestic!.  Ed.  2.  Torino.  Societa  tipo- 
granco-editrice  nazionale,  1930. 

Reinhardt,  Richard,,  and  Yaeth,  J.  G.  Das 
katzenbuch.     Hannover,  Schaper.  1931. 

Ret,  F.  L'exploitation  pastorale  dans  le  de- 
partement  de  la  Savoie.  Chambery.  Dardel, 
1930. 

Dairy  Industry 

Prussia.  Mixisterium  fur  laxdwirtschaft, 
domaxex  uxd  forstex.  Milchwirtschaft- 
liche  zeitfragen.     Hanover.  Schaper,  1931. 

Fertilizers,   Soils 

BODExsTEix-festband.  Leipzig,  Akademische 
verlagsgesellschaft  1931.  (Zeitschrift  fiir 
physikalisr-he  chemie.     Erganzungsband.j 

National  fertilizer  association-,  a  guide 
to  pasture  management  and  fertilization. 
By  J.  B.  Abbott.     Washington  [1930?] 

Field  Crops 

Dutboxe  la  Couture,  J.  F.  Histoire  de  la 
canne,  et  precis  sur  les  moyens  de  la  cul- 
tiver  et  d'en  extraire  le  sucre.  Ed.  3.  Paris, 
Brochot,  1901. 

Forestry 

Chapman.  H.  H.  Forest  management  Al- 
bany, N.  T.,  Lyon.  1931. 

Silva  Tarouca,  Ernst,  and  Schneider,  Ca- 
millo.  Unsere  freiland-stauden.  Ed.  4. 
Wien.  Holder-Pichler-Tempsky.     1927. 

Wodera,  Hans.  Uber  den  forstlichen  wirt- 
sehaftsplan  und  seine  grundlagen.  Wien. 
Gerold,  1930. 

Animal  Products 

Planchon,  Rene.  Traitement  industriel  et 
rationnel  des  sous-produits  d'abatt-urs  et 
des  dechets  organiques.  Paris.  Dunod. 
1931. 

Cleaning 

Hooper.  R.  E.  Successful  home  cleaning  and 
pressing.  McDonald.  Kan..  Hooper  clean- 
ing co.,  1926. 

Mathematics 

Milne-Thomson,    L.    W.,    and    Comrie.    L.    J. 

Standard     four-figure    mathematical     tables. 
Ed.  B.     London.  Macmillan,  1931. 


Ariano.  Raffaele.  Strada  e  traffico.  Milano, 
Hoepli,   1931. 

Auskuxft-  uxd  beratuxgstelle  fur  teee- 
strassenbau  e.  v. .  Essen.  Strassenteer 
und   teerstrassenbau.     Berlin.    1930. 

Vespermanx,  Johannes.  Teermakadam  als 
neuzeitlicher  fahrbahnbelag.  Ed  2.  Ber- 
lin,   Allgemeiner    industrie-verlag,    1929. 

Pharmacy 

Compain,     Michel.       Guide,      de     l'herboriste 

droguiste     avec     les     remedes     veterinaires. 

Ed.  2.     Limoges.  Editions  Compain,  1930. 
Siedler,    Paul.     40    jahre    Deutsche    pharma- 

zeutische    gesellschaft.    6.    November    1890. 

6.   November   1930.     Berlin,   Yerlag   chemie, 

1930. 

Chemistry,  Chemical  Technology 

Gessxer,  Hermann.  Die  schlammanalyse. 
Leipzig,  Akademische  verlags-gesellsch'aft, 
1931.  (Kolloidforschung  in  einzeldarstel- 
lungen,  begriindet  von  Richard  Zsigmondy, 
hersg.   von   Herbert   Freundlich.  b:l.   10.) 

Huckel,  Walter.  Theoretische  grundlagen 
der  organischen  chemie.  Leipzig,  Akade- 
mische verlagsgesellschaft.  1931. 

Ivaxov.  S.  L.  Rastitel'nye  masla  Soiuza 
S.  S.  R.  Moskva.  Gosndarstvennoe  torsovoe 
izdatel'stvo,  1931. 

Kolthoff,  I.  M.  The  colorimetric  and  po- 
tentiometrie  determination  of  pH.  New 
York,  Wiley,  1931. 


Pratoloxgo,  U.  Principii  di  acidimetria  ap- 
plicata.    Milano,  Heopli,  1931. 

Wixtessteix,  E.  H.  Die  alkaloide.  Ed.  2. 
Berlin,  Borntraeger,  1931. 

Food,  Cookery 

Automatic    canning    devices,    inc.,    Chicago. 

The  automatic  cook  book.     Chicago,  1931. 
Hadwen,      Sibylla,     and     Bernards,      Celia. 

Handy     book     of     recipes     for     twenty-five. 

Boston.  Barrows,  1931. 
Konig,    F.    J.      Neues    verfahren    zur    chemis- 

chen  untersuchung  der  futter-  und  nahrungs- 

mittel.     Berlin,  Parey.  1930. 
Tilgner,    D.    J.       Die    konserven-industrie    in 

den      Yereinigten      Staaten     von     Amerika. 

Braunschweig,  Serger  &  Hempel,  1931. 

Natural  History 

CONGRES       NATIONAL      AL       XATURALISTILOR      DIN 

RomAnia,      1st,    Cluj,    1928.      Compte  rendu 
des   seances.      Cluj,   1930. 

Entomology 

Bogdaxov-Kat'Kov,    N.    N.      Kratkii    uchebnik 

teoreticheskoi  i  prikladnol   entomolou'ii.   Ed. 

3.       Moskva,    Gosudarstvennoe    izdatel'stvo, 

1931. 
Doaxe,    R.    W.      Common    pests.      Springfield, 

111.,  Thomas,   1931. 

Botany 

Adams,   John.      A   students'    illustrated   Irish 

fiora.     Ashford.  Kent.  Reeve,    1931. 
Garcia   Caxizares,  Felipe.     Botanica  general 

y  descriptiva.     Habana,  Cultural,  1930. 
Prodax,  Julius.     Centaureele  Romaniei  (Cen- 

taureae  Romaniae)   Cluj,  Institutual  de  arte 

grafice  •Ardealul,''  1930. 
Sennen,  frere.     La  flore  du  Tibidabo.     Agen, 

Imprimerie  moderne,  1929. 
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Chadbourne,  T.  L.  Cuba  and  sugar  stabiliza- 
tion, [n.  p.]  1931.  Address  before  the 
Institute    of    public    affairs,    Charlottesville. 

Collins,  C.  W.  Rural  banking  reform.  New 
York. 'Macmillan,  1931. 

Enyedi,  Simon.  La  crise  agraire  des  Stats 
exportateurs  de  produits  agricoles  du  bas- 
sin  du  Danube.     Budapest.  Lloyd,  1931. 

Federer,  Kurt.  Obst-erzeugung,  -handel  und 
-verwertung  in  der  Tschechoslowakischen 
Republik.  Prag.  Rolandverlag  Morawitz, 
1931. 

Gt.  Brit.  Foreign  office.  Convention  for  the 
creation  of  an  international  agricultural 
mortgage  credit  company,  Geneva,  June  21. 
1931.  London,  1931.  (Miscellaneous  No. 
18  (1931))  Parliament.  Papers  bv  com- 
mand.     Cmd.    3931. 

Han-sexg,  Chex.  Notes  on  the  migration  of 
nan  min  to  the  northeast.  China  council 
of  the  Institute  of  jeacific  relations.  Shang- 
hai. 1931. 

Haxdeuch  fur  butterhandel  und  -produktion. 
Berlin,  "Der  Butter-  und  fettwarenverkehr," 
1931. 

Hertel,  Hans.  Cooperation  in  Danish  agri- 
culture. Ed.  2.  London,  Longmans.  Green, 
1931. 

Hobson,  Asher.  The  International  institute 
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1930. 
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noe izdatel'stvo  sel'skokhoz  Istvennol  i 
kolkhozno-koop^rativnoi  literatury.   1931. 

Pullerits,  Albert.  Estland :  volk.  kultur, 
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1931. 

Ritter,  Kurt,  and  Ludewig.  Werner.  Die 
standardisierung  landwirtschaftlieher  und 
gartenbaulicher  erzeugnisse  in  den  Vereinig- 
ten Staaten  von  Amerika  und  in  Kanada. 
Berlin,  Parey.  1931.  (Germany.  Reichs- 
ministerium  fiir  ernahrung  u.  landwirt- 
schaft.  Berichte  fiber  landwirtschaft.  n.  f., 
4-'!.  sonderheft) 
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ALFRED  JUDS0N  HENRY 

Prof.  Alfred  J.  Henry,  who  for  53 
years  had  been  connected  with  the 
Weather  Bureau,  died  on  October  5  at 
Garfield  Hospital,  Washington,  D.  C.  At 
the  time  of  death  he  was  editor  of  The 
Monthly  Weather  Review,  a  position  he 
had  held  for  10  years.  Interment  was 
in  Cedar  Hill  Cemetery,  Washington, 
D.  C,  October  7. 

Professor  Henry  was  born  in  New 
Bethlehem,  Pa.,  in  1858,  and  was  edu- 
cated in  the  public  schools  of  his  home 
city  and  at  Columbian  University  in 
Washington.  He  entered  the  meteorolog- 
ical section  of  the  Signal  Corps  in  1878 
and  served  at  several  points  in  the  South- 
west, where  he  distinuguished  himself  in 
connection  with  communication  service 
in  Indian  campaigns.  He  was  trans- 
ferred to  Washington  in  1883,  and  in 
1895  became  chief  of  the  meteorological 
records  division  of  the  Weather  Bureau. 
Five  years  later  he  was  made  professor 
of  meteorology  and  was  placed  in  charge 
of  the  river  and  flood  work  and  was  also 
one  of  the  staff  of  official  forecasters. 
For  several  years  he  was  in  charge  of 
the  meteorological  research  work  at 
Mount  Weather.  Ya..  and  directed  the 
experiments  carried  on  ar  Wagon  Wheel 
Cap,  Colo.,  in  cooperation  with  the  For- 
est Service  to  determine  the  effect  of  de- 
forestation on  stream  flow. 

He  was  a  fellow  of  the  American  Mete- 
orological Society  and  of  the  American 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science,  and  a  member  of  the  Washing- 
ton Academy  of  Science,  the  Philosophical 
Society  of  Washington,  and  the  Ameri- 
can Association  of  Geographers.  He  was 
secretary  of  the  meteorological  section 
of  the  Geophysical  Union,  and  at  one 
time  was  secretary  of  the  National  Geo- 
graphic Society.  He  wrote  numerous 
papers  relating  to  weather  forecasting, 
hydrology,  and  climatology.  He  is  sur- 
vived by  his  widow.  Mrs.  Jessie  H. 
Henry ;  an  only  daughter,  Helen,  died 
about  two  years  ago. 


ILLINOIS  ADOPTS  SOYBEAN  GRADES 

The  United  States  standards  for  soy- 
beans have  been  adopted  as  the  official 
standards  of  the  grain-inspection  divi- 
sion of  the  Illinois  State  Department  of 
Trade  and  Commerce.  Under  the  terms 
of  a  cooperative  agreement  recently  made 
between  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Eco- 
nomics and  the  Illinois  department,  the 
State  inspectors  at  Chicago  and  East  St. 
Louis  have  been  trained  and  licensed  as 
Federal  soybean  inspectors.  Formerly 
this  service  was  conducted  at  Chicago  in 
cooperation  with  the  Chicago  Board  of 
Trade.  The  Louisville.  Ky.,  Board  of 
Trade  also  has  adopted  the  United  States 
standards  and  its  inspectors  are  being 
trained  and  licensed  to  issue  Federal  cer- 
tificates of  grade  on  all  soybeans  in- 
spected by  them. 


Imperial  bureau  of  plant  genetics  (for 
crops  other  than  herbage)  School  of 
agriculture.  Barlev  bre^dina:  bibliography. 
Cambridge.   Eng.,  1931.     Mimeographed. 
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COSMIC  RAYS  OPEN  UP 

BIG  SCIENTIFIC  FIELD 


Research  May  Find  it  Possible  to  Make 

Valuable    Modifications    in    Plant 

and  Animal  Life,  Says  Woods 

When  Roentgen  discovered  the  X  ray- 
in  1898,  more  or  less  by  accident,  he 
opened  up  an  entirely  new  field  of  chem- 
istry, physics,  and  biology,  one  in  which 
it  has  already  been  found  that  the  short- 
wave-length ray  may  have  profound  ef- 
fects upon  plant  and  animal  organisms, 
including  great  inheritable  changes  in 
the  germ  cells,  but  in  which  only  a  little 
is  yet  known  as  to  how  far  it  may  be 
possible  to  bring  about  desirable  changes 
in  plant  and  animal  life  by  use  of  the 
rays,  said  Dr.  A.  F.  Woods,  director  of 
scientific  work,  in  a  radio  talk  in  the 
land-grant  college  program  of  the  NBC 
National  Farm  and  Home  Hour  October 
24  intended  to  help  acquaint  the  public 
with  the  research  work  of  the  depart- 
ment and  the  State  colleges  of  agricul- 
ture and  experiment  stations. 

"An  interesting  point,"  said  Doctor 
Woods,  "  is  that  short-wave-length  rays 
of  the  X-ray  type  are  given  off  by  ra- 
dium and  many  other  radio-active  sub- 
stances, and  may  be  the  natural  cause 
of  mutation  in  nature.  It  is  a  new  and 
rapidly  developing  field,  both  in  physics 
and  biology. 

"All  life  draws  its  energy  directly  or 
indirectly  from  the  sun.  Whether  or  not 
the  cosmic  rays,  which  appear  to  be 
everywhere  in  space,  have  measurable 
effects  on  living  organisms  we  do  not 
yet  know.  We  do  know,  however,  that 
the  different  rays  of  the  sun's  spectrum 
have  definite  relations  to  plant  and  ani- 
mal life  activity.  Light  is  essential  in 
everyday  activity  of  plants  and  animals. 
It  provides  the  energy  which  enables 
green  plants  to  combine  the  carbonic 
acid  of  the  air  with  water,  making  car- 
bohydrates, such  as  sugars,  starches,  and 
cellulose.  These  are  further  combined 
in  the  plant  cell  with  nitrogen,  taken 
originally  from  the  air  mainly  by  nitro- 
gen-fixing bacteria  working  in  associa- 
tion with  legumes  or  certain  other  plants 
which  feed  the  bacteria  with  carbohy- 
drates. Animal  life  then  feeds  on  the 
carbon  and  nitrogen  made  available  by 
plants. 

"This   series   of   biochemical   changes 

lies    at    the    foundation    of    agriculture. 

All_  our   agricultural    operations    are   to 

facilitate    and    control    these    processes. 

(Continued  on  page  32Jf) 
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LAND-GRANT  MEETING  NEXT  MONTH 

The  forty-fifth  annual  convention  of 
the  Association  of  Land-Grant  Colleges 
and  Universities  will  be  held  in  Chicago 
November  16-18.  As  in  previous  years 
representatives  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  will  attend  the  convention, 
to  discuss  various  questions  relating  to 
education,  research,  and  extension  in 
agriculture,  engineering,  and  home  eco- 
nomics. The  president  of  the  associa- 
tion is  Dr.  G.  W.  Rightmire,  president 
of  Ohio  State  University,  Columbus,  and 
the  cecretary-treasurer  is  T.  P.  Cooper, 
dean  of  the  Kentucky  college  of  agricul- 
ture and  director  of  the  Kentucky  agri- 
cultural experiment  station  and  exten- 
sion service,  Lexington.  The  chairman 
of  the  executive  committee  is  Dr.  R.  A. 
Pearson,  president  of  the  University  of 
Maryland,  College  Park.  The  proceed- 
ings will  be  of  interest  primarily  to  the 
people  actually  engaged  in  agricultural 
education,  research,  and  extension,  but 
matters  of  wider  public  interest  will  be 
discussed  also  and  most  of  the  meetings 
will  be  open  to  the  public.  Affiliated 
agricultural  associations  and  societies 
will  meet  in  Chicago  at  or  about  the 
same   time. 


CITRUS  LABORATORY  IN 
FLORIDA  IS  DEDICATED 


Department  Inaugurates  Work  on  Fruits 
and  Fruit  By-Products — Secretary 
Hyde  Principal   Speaker 

Secretary  Hyde  was  the  principal 
speaker  and  guest  of  honor  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  Florida  Citrus  Products  Labo- 
ratory of  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  and 
Soils  at  Winter  Haven  yesterday.  The 
buildings,  grounds,  and  certain  other  fa- 
cilities required  for  the  station  were  fur- 
nished by  the  citrus  interests  of  Florida, 
in  accordance  with  a  proviso  in  the  ap- 
propriation act  which  provided  Federal 
funds  for  the  laboratory's  work. 

The  laboratory,  which  is  a  model  of 
convenience  and  efficiency  in  arrange- 
ment, was  dedicated  at  a  luncheon  given 
by  the  city  of  Winter  Haven  and  its 
chamber  of  commerce.  Representative 
H.  M.  Drane,  first  congressional  district 
of  Florida,  presided.  Following  the  ad- 
dress by  Secretary  Hyde,  addresses  were 
made  by  Dr.  Henry  G.  Knight,  chief  of 
the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  and  Soils ;  Dr. 
W.  W.  Skinner,  assistant  chief  of  the 
chemical  and  technological  research  unit 
(Continued!  on  page  325) 


BOVINE  TUBERCULOSIS 
GRADUALLY  GIVING  UP 


Forty  Per  Cent  of  All  Counties  in  the 

United  States  Now  Practically 

Free  of  Disease 

The  large  number  of  counties  in  the 
United  States  from  which  bovine  tuber- 
culosis has  been  eradicated  is  shown  on 
the  map  on  page  322  which  has  just  been 
prepared  by  the  Bureau  of  Animal  In- 
dustry. The  various  degrees  of  shading 
show  the  areas  practically  free  of  bovine 
tuberculosis  and  the  approximate  extent 
of  infection  in  others.  Although  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  herd  testing  was 
done  soon  after  the  campaign  of  eradi- 
cation began  in  1917,  the  large-scale  work 
on  the  county-area  basis  did  not  get  well 
under  way  until  1922.  In  the  nine  years 
that  followed  the  disease  has  been  prac- 
tically wiped  out  in  more  than  40  per 
cent  of  the  counties  in  the  United  States. 

There  were  a  total  of  1,223  tubercu- 
losis-free counties  in  the  United  States 
on  July  1  this  year.  Since  July  1,  25 
more  have  been  added  to  the  total,  and 
still  more  are  being  reported  month  by 
month.  On  September  1,  40.6  per  cent  of 
all  the  counties  in  the  United  States  had 
been  declared  by  the  Bureau  of  Animal 
Industry  to  be  practically  free  of  bovine 
tuberculosis.  In  most  States  there  is  a 
waiting  list  of  herd  owners  who  want 
their  cattle  tuberculin  tested.  Although 
misunderstanding  regarding  the  work 
and  lack  of  appreciation  of  its  benefits 
have  resulted  in  opposition  in  a  few  lo- 
calities, progress  has  been  so  steady  gen- 
erally that  most  State  officials  have  now 
estimated  the  time  when  the  testing  of 
all  counties  will  be  completed. 

The  degree  of  infection  for  the  entire 
country  has  been  reduced  more  than  half, 
and  many  of  the  counties  which  formerly 
had  25  per  cent  or  more  of  infection  have 
been  cleaned  up,  says  Dr.  A.  E.  Wight,  in 
charge  of  tuberculosis  eradication  work, 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry. 

There  are  now  four  States  which  have 
been  officially  designated  as  modified  ac- 
credited areas,  which  means  that  bovine 
tuberculosis  has  been  practically  elim- 
inated from  them.  These  are  Maine, 
North  Carolina,  Michigan,  and  Indiana. 
Four  others — Ohio,  Idaho,  Wisconsin, 
and  North  Dakota — have  reduced  the 
percentage  of  infected  cattle  to  a  very 
low  figure  and  are  expected  to  qualify 
for  complete  accreditation  within  a  year. 
In  most  of  the  others  favorable  public 
opinion  and  active  veterinary  forces  are 
bringing  about  highly  gratifying  progress. 
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Roosevelt  Memorial  Dedication 

Under  Forest  Service  Auspices 


The  new  memorial  to  former  Presi- 
dent Theodore  Roosevelt  at  Marias  Pass, 
Mont.,  75  miles  east  of  Ealispell,  com- 
memorating his  leadership  in  forest  con- 
servation, will  be  unveiled  and  dedicated 
to-morrow  under  the  auspices  of  the  For- 
est Service.  Five  members  of  the  Roose- 
velt family ;  Govs.  J.  E.  Erickson,  of  Mon- 
tana, and  Gifford  Pinchot,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania; Montana  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives, and  three  former  chiefs  of 
the  Forest  Service  of  the  department, 
are  among  those  to  whom  special  invita- 
tions to  attend  the  ceremonies  have  been 
sent.  Delegations  from  the  Roosevelt 
Highway  Association,  the  Montana 
Sportsmen's  Association,  the  Boy  Scouts, 
the  Isaac  Walton  League,  and  many  local 
chambers  of  commerce  and  clubs  are  ex- 
pected to  be  present. 

The  memorial  is  a  granite  obelisk 
more  than  60  feet  high.  It  stands  on  the 
boundary  between  the  Lewis  and  Clark 
and  the  Flathead  National  Forests,  at 
the  point  where  .the  Roosevelt .  Highway 
crosses  the  Continental  Divide  through 
historic  Marias  Pass. 

It  is  expected  that  Gov.  J.  E.  Erickson 
will  deliver  the  address  of  welcome. 
Representative  Scott  Leavitt,  Great 
Falls,  Mont.,  will  speak  of  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  monument,  the  building  of 
which  was  made  possible  by  his  efforts ; 
O.  S.  "Warden,  chairman  of  the  Montana 
State  Highway  Commission,  will  touch 
upon  the  historic  interest  which  attaches 
to  Marias  Pass ;  and  E.  A.  Sherman,  as- 
sociate chief  of  the  Forest  Service, 
Washington,  D.  C,  will  accept  custodian- 
ship of  the  monument  on  behalf  of  the 
Forest  Service. 

The  program  will  include  a  lunch  pre- 
pared with  firefighters'  recipes  and 
menus  and  served  fire-camp  style,  and 
demonstration  of  methods  of  building 
camp  fires  and  fighting  forest  fires. 


Thirty-two  of  the  States  Share 

in  Distribution  of  Forest  Funds 


Federal  funds  amounting  to  $1,240.- 
608.99  will  be  made  available  to  32  States 
and  Territories  from  the  receipts  of  the 
national  forests  for  the  fiscal  year  1931 
under  the  apportionment  of  25  per  cent 
of  the  net  receipts  required  by  law,  the 
Forest  Service  announced  October  12. 
The  payments  received  by  the  States  will 
be  turned  over  to  the  counties  containing 
national  forest  lands,  to  be  used  for 
roads  and  schools.  The  funds  are  al- 
lotted in  proportion  to  the  receipts  real- 
ized from  the  national  forests  within 
each  State,  and  represent  a  Federal  pay- 
ment in  lieu  of  taxes  on  the  national 
forest  land. 

On  account  of  a  decrease  in  the  returns 
from  national  forest  timber  sales,  this 
year's  payments  to  the  States  are  less 
than  for  1930.  Net  receipts  of  the  na- 
tional forests  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1931.  amounted  to  a  little  less 
than  $5,000,000.  as  compared  with  $6,751,- 
500  for  the  preceding  fiscal  year. 

Besides  the  direct  payment  of  25  per 
cent  of  the  receipts  to  the  States,  10  per 


cent  of  the  receipts,  amounting  to  $496,- 
243.59,  will  become  available  for  expen- 
diture by  the  Forest  Service  for  national 
forest  roads  and  trails.  This  is  in  addi- 
tion to  the  regular  appropriations  by 
Congress  for  road  and  trail  construction, 
which  last  year  amounted  to  more  than 
$16,000,000. 

Louisiana  and  Wisconsin,  as  the  result 
of  recent  acquisition  of  national  forest 
land  within  their  boundaries,  this  year 
will  share  for  the  first  time  in  the  allot- 
ment of  funds  from  the  national  forest 
receipts.  Arizona  will  receive  $30,358.89 
and  Xew  Mexico  $525.25  for  school  funds 
under  the  acts  of  June  20,  1910. 

The  following  tabulation  shows  how 
the  25  per  cent  fraction  of  the  receipts 
and  the  10  per  cent  fund  will  be  appor- 
tioned among  the  States : 


State 

25  per  cent 
fund 

10  per  cent 
fund 

Alabama 

Alaska 

$136.  38 
12, 931.  37 
68,  S19.  57 
20,  035.  70 
280,824.46 

135, 212. 00 

10.  059.  76 

2, 170.  21 

133,  OSl.  12 

1.63 

803. 59 

982.66 

8,883.64 

67, 151.  98 

2, 106. 12 

25. 930.  69 
11, 578. 46 
32,  211. 46 
4,  753.  91 
1,  514.  78 

122,  557.  51 

3, 334.  38 

63.75 

635.97 

32,099.22 

3,  015.  35 

58, 054.  73 

5, 853.  76 

115, 174.  01 

473.82 

1.56 
80,  055. 44 

$54.55 
5, 172.  55 
27,  567. 83 

Arkansas. 

8, 014.  28 
112,  329.  7S 

54, 084. 80 

4, 023.  90 

Georgia 

868.09 
53,  232. 45 

.65 

Maine 

321.44 

393.  06 

3,  553. 45 

26, 860.  79 

842.45 

Nevada 

Xew  Hampshire 

Xew  Mexico 

Xorth  Carolina 

10,  372.  28 
4,  631.  38 

12, SS4.  58 

1, 901.  57 

605.91 

49,  023.  00 

1, 333.  75 

25.50 

254.39 

12, 839.  69 

1,206.14 

Utah               - 

23, 221. 89 

Virginia 

2,  341.  50 
46, 069.  60 

189.53 

Wisconsin 

.63 
32,  022. 18 

Total...    

1,  240,  608.  99 

496,  243.  59 

TYPE  AND  PLATES  TO  BE  MELTED 

One  of  the  most  serious  problems  of 
the  Government  Printing  Office  is  the 
great  quantity  of  type  and  printing 
plates  now  stored  in  its  plate  vaults,  all 
of  which  has  been  held,  some  of  it  for 
many  years,  in  anticipation  of  future  re- 
printing, but  much  of  which  very  likely 
will  never  be  used  again.  In  asking  this 
department,  one  of  the  largest  users  of 
printed  matter,  to  cooperate  with  the 
printing  office  in  the  disposal  of  this 
obsolete  material  and  thus  economize  in 
the  use  of  metal  and  storage  space,  Di- 
rector M.  S.  Eisenhower,  of  the  Office  of 
Information,  calls  attention  to  the  fol- 
lowing memorandum  addressed  by  the 
Public  Printer,  George  H.  Carter,  to  the 
heads  of  all  the  departments  and  other 
establishments  of  the  Government  on 
October  1 : 

"  The  congestion '  caused  by  the  vast  num- 
ber of  plates  in  storage  has  reached  such  an 
acute  state  it  is  imperative  that  all  obsolete 
and  inactive  plates  be  remelted  at  once. 

"  The  following  regulations  will  be  effec- 
tive from  this  date,  covering  the  retention  or 
remelting  of  plates   stored  in  this  office: 

"  Book  plates. — Will  be  held  on  written 
request  of  department  or  Superintendent  of 
Documents  for  a  specified  period  not  longer 
than  four  years  after  date  of  original  print. 
At  the  expiration  of  the  specified  or  4-year 
period  the  department  and  Superintendent  of 
Documents  will  be  notified  that  plates  will 
be  remelted  within  30  days  unless  reprint 
order  is  received  within  that  time,  or  other 
good  reason  submitted  in  writing  for  an  ex- 
tension of  time,  in  which  event  plates  will  be 
held  for  a  specified  period  not  more  than  two 
years  longer,  when  same  procedure  shall  be 
followed. 

'•  Job  plates. — Will  be  held  on  written  re- 
quest of  department  for  a  specified  period 
not  longer  than  two  years  after  date  of  ori- 
ginal print.  At  the  expiration  of  the  speci- 
fied or  :2-year  period  the  department  will  be 
notified  that  plates  will  be  remelted  within 
30  days  unless  reprint  order  is  received 
within  that  time,  or  other  good  reason  sub- 
mitted in  writing  for  an  extension  of  time, 
in  which  event  plates  will  be  held  for  a  speci- 
fied period  not  more  than  two  years  longer, 
when  same  procedure  shall  be  followed.  If 
plates  relate  to  sales  stock  of  Superintend- 
ent of  Documents,  same  procedure  shall  be 
followed. 

"  Your  cooperation  in  givin?  prompt  atten- 
tion to  lists  of  plates  submitted  at  certain  in- 
tervals  is  respectfully  invited." 


Pi  Massachusetts,  say  the  State  game 
laws,  "Deer  may  be  taken  with  a  shot- 
gun or  bow  and  arrow  only." 


EXTENT  OF   BOVINE  TUBERCULOSIS 

IN  THE  UNITED  STATES    JULY    I,   1931 


crjmnv.  mevsrer 
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MEAT  INSPECTION  LAW  PASSES  QUARTER  CENTURY  MARK 


More  Than  98  Per  Cent  of  the  Total  of  1,600,000,000  Animals  Inspected  Have  Passed  Rigid 
Examination,  a  Record  Highly  Creditable  to  Our  Stockmen 


Systematic  •  Federal  meat  inspection 
was  25  years  old  on  October  1.  Although 
the  act  of  Congress  on  which  the  serv- 
ice is  based  was  signed  by  President 
Roosevelt  June  30,  1906,  certain  of  its 
provisions  did  not  take  effect  until  Oc- 
tober 1  of  that  year.  In  the  25  years  of 
its  operation  Federal  meat  inspection 
has  been  applied  to  more  than  1,600,- 
000,000  animals,  both  before  and  after 
slaughter.  Of  this  number  more  than 
98  per  cent  passed  the  rigid  inspection 
and  were  passed  as  suitable  for  food,  a 
record  highly  creditable  to  American 
stockmen.  The  other  2  per  cent  were 
passed  for  food  only  in  part  or  were 
condemned. 

The  number  of  animals  slaughtered 
under  Federal  meat  inspection  in  the 
first  full  year  of  the  law's  operation  was 
about  54,000,000,  including  cattle,  calves, 
sheep,  and  swine.  In  the  fiscal  year 
ended  June  30,  1931,  nearly  75,000,000 
animals  came  under  inspection,  an  aver- 
age increase  of  more  than  800,000  animals 
each  year. 

Dr.  R.  P.  Steddom,  chief  of  the  meat- 
inspection  division  of  the  Bureau  of  Ani- 
mal Industry,  has  served  the  whole  25 
years  as  the  directing  head  of  this  serv- 
ice, which  in  scope  and  magnitude  is 
not  surpassed  by  any  national  meat- 
inspection  system  in  the  world.  Asso- 
ciated with  him  in  carrying  forward  the 
administrative  details  of  this  activity  are 
Dr.  A.  J.  Pistor  and  Dr.  E.  C.  Joss,  assist- 
ant chiefs;  Dr.  W.  H.  Smith,  jr.,  in 
charge  of  special  work ;  Dr.  F.  W.  Meyst, 
in  charge  of  the  label  section;  R.  H. 
Kerr,  in  charge  of  the  meat-inspection 
laboratories ;  G.  H.  Shaw,  architectural 
engineer;  G.  H.  Parks,  sanitary  engi- 
neer ;  and  A.  E.  Harris,  in  charge  of  the 
statistical   records. 

"  Prior  to  the  enactment  of  this  law," 
says  Dr.  John  R.  Mohler,  chief  of  the 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  by  which 
the  meat-inspection  work  is  adminis- 
tered, "  food  animals  were  converted  into 
meat  products  without  any  official  uni- 
form system.  Because  of  these  condi- 
tions, which  were  emphasized  by  a 
novel1  of  that  period  and  the  report  of 
a  committee  appointed  by  President 
Roosevelt,  public  sentiment  for  complete 
Federal  supervision  of  meat  packing  be- 
came virile.  It  finally  resulted  in  the 
passage  of  the  fundamental  meat  inspec- 
tion act.  This  legislation  was  in  advance 
of  the  times  as  regards  meat  inspection 
laws  of  other  countries  and  was  highly 
constructive.  From  the  standpoint  of 
the  consumer  it  gave  to  the  Nation  a 
needed  system  of  meat  inspection. 
Through  information  resulting  from 
ante-mortem  and  post-mortem  inspec- 
tions it  aided  the  livestock  industry  in 
controlling  animal  diseases  in  herds  on 
farms  and  ranges.  It  gave  to  the  meat 
packers  a  standardized  system  of  official 
supervision  over  meat  and  meat  food 
products  intended  for  interstate  and  for- 
eign commerce. 

1  The  Jungle,  by  Upton  Sinclair. 


"  The  law  specifically  provides  for  the 
destruction  of  condemned  meat  under 
the  supervision  of  a  Federal  inspector. 
Although  at  first  there  was  some  opposi- 
tion to  the  enforcement  of  the  law,  this 
sentiment  eventually  disappeared  when 
the  public  and  the  meat  industry  learned 
that  the  attitude  of  administrative  offi- 
cials was  cooperative  and  progressive." 

Federal  meat  inspection  was  conducted 
last  year  at  811  establishments  in  278 
cities  and  towns.  The  average  cost  of 
Federal  meat  inspection  is  about  7  cents 
per  animal,  or  less  than  1-25  cent  per 
pound  of  dressed  meat. 

The  main  objectives  of  the  Federal 
meat  inspection  law  are:  First,  to  in- 
sure that  meat  for  human  consumption 
is  from  healthy  animals ;  second,  that 
these  animals  are  killed  and  the  meat 
prepared  under  sanitary  conditions; 
third,  that  no  harmful  preservatives, 
chemical,  dye,  or  other  prohibited  sub- 
stance is  allowed  in  the  preparation ; 
fourth,  that  no  false  or  misleading  state- 
ment appears  on  the  label  or  product; 
and  fifth,  that  the  supervision  of  the 
preparation  of  the  meat  and  its  prod- 
ucts extends  from  the  hoof  to  the  final 
product.  In  the  fiscal  year  1931  more 
than  20,000  master  labels  and  other 
markings  for  meat  and  products  were 
approved  for  use  on  inspected  meat  at 
official  establishments,  and  1,742  labels 
failed  of  approval  on  account  of  being 
misleading  or  deceptive.  Truthful  labels 
and  marks  are  an  important  requirement 
of  the  service. 


Valgren,  Insurance  Specialist, 

Says  Farmers  Are  Underinsiared 


The  insurance  protection  carried  by 
farmers  falls  far  short  of  meeting  their 
insurance  needs,  V.  N.  Valgren,  farm  in- 
surance specialist,  division  of  agricul- 
tural finance,  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics,  told  the  National  Association 
of  Mutual  Insurance  Companies  in  Chi- 
cago, October  7. 

"Approximately  four-fifths  of  the  farm- 
ers in  the  United  States,"  he  said  "  have 
their  buildings  and  other  property  in- 
sured against  fire.  More  than  two-thirds 
have  wind-storm  insurance.  Hail  insur- 
ance covers  about  8  to  10  per  cent  of  the 
total  crop  acreage.  Livestock  insurance 
is  negligible.  Accident  and  sickness  in- 
surance carried  by  farmers  is  small. 
Less  than  one-half  of  American  farmers 
have  any  life  insurance.  The  percentage 
of  all  farmers  who  have  employer's  li- 
ability insurance  is  '  decidedly '  small. 
The  majority  of  farmers  still  lack  ade- 
quate automobile  insurance  protection." 

Mr.  Valgren  said :  "  To  some  extent  the 
farmers'  lack  of  insurance  may  be 
charged  to  an  unwarranted  disregard  of 
the  need  for  protection.  To  a  much 
larger  extent  it  is  chargeable  to  a  meager 
income  and  an  inability  to  buy  the  forms 
of  protection  that  farmers  need.     This 


second  reason  ties  up  closely  with  the 
cost  of  insurance,  which  in  turn  is  af- 
fected by  the  nature  of  the  protection 
provided." 

Mr.  Valgren  criticized  the  practice  of 
insuring  trifling  losses,  which,  he  said, 
"  can  be  borne  by  the  individual  upon 
whom  they  fall,  without  material  incon- 
venience and  at  far  less  cost  than  they 
can  be  assumed  and  distributed  by  an 
insurance  company.  Serious  losses  on 
the  other  hand,  even  when  they  occur 
from  rare  contingencies,  cripple  the  in- 
dividual upon  whom  they  fall  and  there- 
fore call  for  insurance  protection." 


FOREST  RESEARCH  CONSOLIDATED 

All  of  the  research  work  for  the  north- 
ern region  of  the  Forest  Service  has  been 
consolidated  in  the  Northern  Rocky 
Mountain  Forest  and  Range  Experiment 
Station  near  Missoula,  Mont.,  the  Forest 
Service  announces.  This  consolidation 
will  result  in  no  radical  changes  in  per- 
sonnel in  those  investigative  units  which 
have  been  functioning.  Lyle  Watts  has 
been  appointed  director  of  the  station. 
R.  H.  Weidman  will  continue  in  charge 
of  all  forest  management  studies.  M.  I. 
Bradner,  in  addition  to  handling  the  in- 
vestigational work  in  forest  products, 
will  take  charge  of  work  in  the  northern 
region  for  the  newly  launched  forest 
survey.  Additional  work  following  the 
consolidation  will  include  expansion  of 
the  much-needed  investigations  into  for- 
est fire  protection  problems,  and  research 
pertaining  to  methods  of  utilizing  forest 
ranges  and  handling  livestock.  This  lat- 
ter work  will  be  confined,  for  the  present 
at  least,  to  such  projects  as  can  be 
handled  in  cooperation  with  the  Bureau 
of  Animal  Industry  at  the  United  States 
Range  Livestock  Experiment  Station  at 
Miles  City,  Mont.  The  consolidation  will 
permit  greater  efficiency  and  coordina- 
tion of  forest  and  range  research  in  the 
region. 


WOOD  CRAFTSMEN  TAKE  COURSES 

As  a  result  of  short  courses  of  instruc- 
tion just  concluded  at  the  United  States 
Forest  Products  Laboratory  at  Madison, 
Wis.,  a  good  number  of  boxing  and  crat- 
ing, kiln  drying,  and  wood  gluing  opera- 
tives have  gone  back  to  their  home  plants 
with  a  greater  ability  to  cope  with  the 
technical  problems  of  their  crafts.  The 
laboratory's  boxing  and  crating  course, 
the  scope  of  which  has  been  enlarged  by 
considerable  instruction  in  evaluation  of 
transportation  hazards,  was  given  for 
the  second  time  this  year.  The  kiln-dry- 
ing course  and  the  course  in  the  gluing 
of  wood  were  given  this  year  for  the 
first  time  since  1929.  The  boxing  and 
crating  and  gluing  courses  were  given 
the  week  of  September  21  and  the  kiln- 
drying  course  the  two  weeks  following. 


At  this  season  of  the  year,  and  par- 
ticularly under  present  conditions,  the 
Bureau  of  Home  Economics  has  many 
requests  for  directions  on  how  to  can 
meat  at  home.  To  meet  this  need  the 
bureau  has  prepared  a  mimeographed 
circular  on  the  subject.  The  meats  cov- 
ered are  beef,  veal,  mutton,  lamb,  and 
pork.  The  bureau  will  send  a  copy  of 
the  circular  upon  request. 
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OFFICIAL  ANNOUNCEMENT 


Office  of  Personnel  and  Business  Administration 

Board  of  Survey 

P.  B.  A.  Circular  No.  187 — October  10, 
1931. — Mr.  J.  R.  Caspar  is  hereby  appointed  a 
member  of  the  board  of  survey,  vice  Mr.  H.  A. 
Nelson.  As  at  present  constituted,  the  board 
consists  of :  Mr.  H.  T.  O'Neale,  chairman  ;  Mr. 
C.  C.  Wilson  ;  and  Mr.  J.  R.  Caspar. 

• — W.  W.  Stockberger,  Director. 


BEETLE  QUARANTINE  NOT   EXTENDED 

Secretary  Hyde  announced  October  10 
that  the  Japanese-beetle  quarantine 
would  not  be  extended  at  that  time  to 
the  States  of  Ohio  and  South  Carolina. 
In  inspections  last  summer  4  beetles  were 
found  in  Charleston,  S.  C,  5  beetles  in 
Columbus,  Ohio,  and  1  beetle  in  Cleve- 
land, Ohio.  The  plant  quarantine  and 
control  administration  held  a  public 
hearing  in  Washington  October  8  to  con- 
sider the  advisability  of  extending  the 
quarantine  to  the  two  States.  The  ad- 
ministration believes  that  for  the  pres- 
ent at  least  the  situation  can  be  handled 
by  the  States  concerned  without  the  aid 
of  a  Federal  quarantine.  It  is  expected 
that  Ohio  and  South  Carolina  will  un- 
dertake control  measures  and  the  plant 
quarantine  and  control  administration 
will  cooperate.  This  decision  is  in  line 
with  the  policy  which  has  been  followed 
in  similar  cases  in  the  past,  and  is  in 
full  accord  with  the  desire  of  the  de- 
partment to  place  restrictions  only  where 
they  are  absolutely  necessary  to  prevent 
the  spread  of  a  dangerous  pest. 


Total  imports  of  cheese  into  the  United 
States  in  August  amounted  to  4,389,000 
pounds,  as  compared  with  3,687,000 
pounds  for  August,  1930,  reports  the  Bu- 
reau of  Agricultural  Economics. 


COSMIC  RAYS  OPEN  UP 

BIG  SCIENTIFIC  FIELD 

(Continued  from  page  321) 

Much  work  is  in  progress  by  the  depart- 
ment and  the  stations  with  this  in  view. 
"  By  varying  the  length  of  exposure 
to  light,  and  by  modifying  the  wave 
lengths  of  the  light  used,  or  by  increas- 
ing or  decreasing  the  intensity  of  the 
total  light,  such  as  increasing  or  decreas- 
ing the  ultra-violet  rays,  we  can  pro- 
duce profound  changes  in  time  of  flow- 
ering and  fruiting  or  in  the  chemical 
composition,  especially  in  the  vitamin 
content,  of  plant  tissues. 

"  Vitamin  is  the  name  given  to  a  group 
of  substances  found  in  plants  under  suit- 
able conditions  that  are  essential  to 
growth,  reproduction,  and  health  of  ani- 
mals. In  fact  without  them  animals  can 
not  utilize  the  sugars,  starches,  proteins, 
and  other  food  elements.  The  develop- 
ment in  this  field  has  been  so  rapid  that 
little  is  yet  known  of  the  chemical  na- 
ture of  vitamins.  Several  of  them  at 
least  are  formed  only  under  the  influence 
of  specific  types  of  radiation. 

"  Studies  in  this  field  have  already 
yielded  highly  important  results.  As  a 
result  of  knowledge  already  gained  it  is 
possible  to  select  food  combinations 
which  greatly  increase  resistance  to  such 
diseases  as  tuberculosis  and  prevent  and 
cure  beriberi,  scurvy,  rickets,  xeroph- 
thalmia (a  serious  inflammation  of  the 
eyelids),  pellagra,  and  other  diseases  due 
to  disturbances  in  nutrition  brought 
about  by  lack  of  vitamins. 

"A  very  large  part  of  this  work  has 
been  done  by  the  experiment  stations 
and  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  espe- 
cially by  the  Connecticut  and  Wisconsin 
stations.  But  back  of  them  is  a  long 
series  of  researches  and  observations 
leading  up  to  their  discoveries,  and  ahead 
is  a  long  road  leading  to  more  complete 
knowledge  and  therefore  more  effective 
control. 

"  Some  of  these  essential  qualities  of 
our  food  materials — vegetables,  fruit, 
milk,  and  meat — are  destroyed  or  greatly 
weakened  by  improper  preparation  or 
preservation  of  food.  Research  is  point- 
ing out  ways  to  avoid  these  dangers. 
It  is  important  for  the  public  to  get  its 
information  on  these  matters  from  re- 
liable sources  and  not  to  be  misled  by 
food  faddists. 

"Another  important  recent  develop- 
ment in  the  field  of  nutrition  is  the  dis- 
covery that  copper  is  apparently  as  im- 
portant as  iron  in  plant  and  animal 
nutrition.  In  certain  soils  lacking  in 
copper  crops  will  not  grow  until  a  trace 
of  available  copper  is  added.  Investi- 
gations at  the  Wisconsin  station  have 
shown  that  copper  is  necessary  in  ani- 
mals for  red-blood  formation,  and  that 
it  is  largely  the  copper  in  liver  that 
makes  it  effective  in  controlling  per- 
nicious anemia.  Some  other  forms  of 
anemia  are  cured  by  feeding  the  patients 
foetal  liver.  Just  what  foetal  liver  con- 
tains that  controls  these  _  secondary 
anemias  is  not  known,  but  is  now  the 
subject  of  investigations  in  which  the 
department  is  cooperating. 

"  The  department  and  experiment  sta- 
tions have  in  the  past  few  years  added 
much  to  the  knowledge  of  diseases  of 
plants  and  animals  caused  by  ultra- 
microscopic   agents  which  pass  through 


filters  which  remove  ordinary  bacteria. 
These  agents  are  therefore  called  filter- 
able viruses.  They  cause  enormous 
losses  to  cultivated  crops  and  fruits, 
especially  sugar  cane,  sugar  beets,  po- 
tatoes, and  other  vegetables,  peaches,  and 
ornamental  plants.  The  viruses  in  many 
cases  are  carried  by  insects,  especially 
leaf  hoppers  and  plant  lice. 

"The  important  economic  aspects  of 
these  studies  lies  in  the  discovery  that 
resistance  to  these  diseases  is  an  in- 
heritable character.  Resistant  varieties 
can  be  selected  and  bred.  This  has  been 
accomplished  for  sugar  cane  and  potatoes 
and  is  now  in  progress  for  sugar  beets. 
"An  important  new  development  in 
this  field  was  made  about  the  same  time 
in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
by  workers  in  the  Northwestern  Uni- 
versity Medical  School,  viz,  that  it  is 
possible,  by  use  of  proper  food  materials 
or  culture  media, -to  change  some  bac- 
teria into  an  invisible  filterable  form 
and  then  from  this  obtain  again  the  vis- 
ible form.  Investigators  at  the  North- 
western University  Medical  School  have 
been  able  to  do  this  with  the  organisms 
involved  in  several  of  the  most  serious 
diseases  of  human  beings.  It  is  a  new 
development  which  has  great  promise  of 
valuable  practical  use  in  the  control  of 
these  diseases." 


SPECIAL  WORK  ON  ENZYMES  BEGUN 

Special  investigations  on  enzymes,  the 
animal  and  plant  ferments  which  pre- 
sent some  of  the  most  baffling  and  im- 
portant problems   in   the  field   of   food 
research,  are  being  begun  by  the  depart- 
ment with  the  appointment  of  Dr.  Ar- 
nold   Kent    Balls,    one    of    the    world's 
outstanding  authorities  on  enzymes,  _  as 
senior  chemist  in  the  food  research  divi- 
sion  of   the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  and 
Soils.      The    bureau,    says    Dr.    C.    A. 
Browne,  assistant  chief  of  the  bureau, 
has  been  planning  for  several  years  to 
inaugurate  investigations  in  enzymology 
closely  related  to   its  investigations   on 
food  spoilage,  discoloration  of  fruits,  and 
the  important  work  of  its  citrus  labora- 
tories,  and   the   appointment  of  Doctor 
Balls  makes  available  to  the  bureau  the 
services  of  one  of  the  very  few  chemists 
sufficiently  qualified  in  this  special  field 
to  undertake  these  investigations.     Doc- 
tor Balls  comes  to  the  department  from 
the  University  of  Prague,  Czechoslovakia, 
where  he  has  taught  the  subject  and  en- 
gaged in  research.     His   experience  in- 
cludes    a     period     as     instructor     in 
bacteriology  in  Columbia  University,  re- 
search chemist  for  a  large  yeast  com- 
pany,   associate    in    chemistry    in    the 
department  of  pharmacology  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania,  and  consulting 
chemist  for  several  important  commercial 
industries.      In    the    new    investigations 
which  the  bureau  is  commencing,  Doctor 
Balls  will  study  the  changes  wrought  in 
natural  and  prepared  foods  by  enzymes 
already  present  or  added,  and  the  chem- 
ical  composition  of  the  result   of   such 
enzymic  action.     He  will  develop  meth- 
ods for  the  storage,  transportation,  and 
preservation    of    fruits    and    vegetables, 
and    isolate   and    identify   the    enzymes 
present    in    fruits    and    vegetables    and 
study  the  possibilities  of  their  industrial 
utilization. 
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FEDERAL  FARM  BOARD 


Farmers  of  Montana  Make  Great  Progress  in 
Organization  and  Marketing  Under  the  Agri- 
cultural Marketing  Act 

The  board  has  just  issued  the  following  in- 
formation showing  the  extent  to  which  the 
farmers  of  Montana  and  their  cooperative 
organizations  are  availing  themselves  of  the 
benefits  provided  by  the  agricultural  mar- 
keting act : 

Montana  livestock,  wool,  and  grain  growers 
are,  through  their  local  associations,  partici- 
pating in  the  national  marketing  programs  for 
these  commodities  which  the  cooperatives  of 
the  co-untry  are  developing  with  the  aid  of 
the  Board.  Poultry,  dairy,  and  bean  pro- 
ducers' associations  are  expanding  their 
activities.  Sugar-beet  growers  have  had  as- 
sistance in  forming  a  cooperative  association 
which  is  a  member  of  the  national  agency  set 
up  for  that  commodity.  The  State  college 
and  extension  service,  vocational  agricultural 
teachers,  and  other  agricultural  agencies  are 
cooperating  with    the   board   in   its  work. 

Producers  of  livestock  are  served  by  the  In- 
termountain  Livestock  Marketing  Association, 
which  has  headquarters  at  Denver.  This  as- 
sociation, organized  in  August,  1930,  is  a 
member  agency  of  the  National  Livestock  Mar- 
keting Association.  In  the  5-month  period 
of  1930  this  association  handled  134,918  head 
of  livestock  for  members.  In  addition  to  op- 
erating a  livestock  sales  agency  on  the  Den- 
ver market  the  Intermountain  offers  its  mem- 
bers a  direct  sales  service  from  ranch  to 
feeder.  Thousands  of  feeder  lambs  have  been 
marketed  direct  from  the  range  to  the  eastern 
and.  Corn  Belt  feeder  in  the  last  year.  Be- 
sides rendering  an  efficient  marketing  service 
the  Intermountain  Association  has  set  up  a 
livestock  credit  corporation,  capitalized  at 
$500,000,  which  is  furnishing  financial  serv- 
ice to  its  members  in  Montana  and  adjoin- 
ing States. 

Wool  growers  are  served  by  the  Montana 
Wool  Cooperative  Marketing  Association,  Hel- 
ena. This  association  has  received  approxi- 
mately 10,486,075  pounds  of  wool  of  the  1931 
clip.  This  amount  represents  approximately 
30  per  cent  of  the  1931  Montana  clip.  Grow- 
ers signing  a  marketing  agreement  with  this 
association  are  eligible  to  a  pre-shearing  ad- 
vance on  their  wool,  also  a  commodity  advance 
on  their  wool  at  the  time  it  is  delivered  to 
the  association.  The  wool  is  appraised  by 
specialists,  and  the  growers'  clips  are  sold, 
on  the  basis  of  grade  and  quality,  directly  to 
mills  by  the  sales  agent  of  the  National  Wool 
Marketing  Corporation. 

Montana  grain  growers  are  served  by  four 
regional  members  of  the  Farmers  National 
Grain  Corporation,  central  sales  agency  of  the 
grain  cooperatives,  headquarters,  Chicago.  The 
part  of  the  State  west  of  the  Continental  Di- 
vide is  served  by  the  North  Pacific  Grain 
Growers  of  Spokane,  Wash.  The  eastern  part 
is  served  by  the  Farmers  Union  Terminal 
Association,  St.  Paul ;  the  Northwest  Grain 
Association,  Minneapolis ;  and  the  North  Da- 
kota-Montana Wheat  Growers  Association, 
Grand  Forks,  N.  Dak.  The  American  Wheat 
Growers  Associated  also  operates  in  the  spring- 
wheat  area,  but  its  activities  have  not  ex- 
tended into  Montana  to  any  large  extent. 
Loans  have  been  made  by  the  national  to  all 
of  these  regionals,  and  in  some  cases  the  re- 
gionals have  made  loans  to  the  local  associa- 
tions. The  services  of  these  regionals  are 
available  to  practically  every  farmer  in  the 
State,  either  through  membership  direct  or 
by  membership  in  a  local  farmers'  elevator 
association. 

Farmer  members  of  the  Northern  Montana 
Turkey  Growers'  Association  and  the  South- 
ern Montana  Turkey  Growers'  Association 
have  been  benefited  through  assistance  given 
to  the  regional  sales  agency,  the  Northwest- 
ern Turkey  Growers  Association.  In  Septem- 
ber, 1930,  with  the  aid  of  the  board,  60  tur- 
key pools  in  Montana,  Colorado,  Idaho,  Ne- 
vada, Oregon,  Washington,  and  Utah,  which 
formerly  operated  in  competition  with  each 
other,  were  federated  into  this  regional. 
More  than  4,000,000  pounds  of  dressed  tur- 
keys were  marketed  by  this  sales  agency  in 
its  first  season  of  operation.  This  is  about 
40  per  cent  of  the  turkeys  raised  in  the  area. 
More  than  2,400  turkey  growers  in  the  area 
received  higher  prices  for  their  turkeys  as  a 
result  of  their  local  association  taking  advan- 
tage of  the  sales  activities  of  the  central 
sales  agency.  The  regional  borrowed  §100,000 
from  the  revolving  fund  in  the  fall  of  1930 
to  enable  it  to  make  larger  and  more  prompt 


CITRUS  LABORATORY  IN 

FLORIDA  IS  DEDICATED 

(Continued  from  page  321) 

of  the  bureau;  and  Dr.  F.  C.  Blanck, 
chief  of  the  food  research  division  of 
the  bureau.  The  department  officials 
explained  the  functions  of  the  labora- 
tory and  the  relation  of  the  research 
work  of  the  department  to  the  citrus 
industry.  After  the  luncheon  there  was 
a  visit  of  inspection  of  the  laboratory 
plant  and  further  explanation  of  the 
work  which  is  contemplated,  and  then  a 
trip  to  the  citrus  groves  in  the  vicinity 
of  Winter  Haven,  Lake  Wales,  and  Lake- 
land. 

The  research  and  experimental  work 
which  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  and 
Soils  has  been  doing  at  the  citrus  lab- 
oratory at  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  has  added 
many  thousands  of  dollars  to  the  profits 
of  the  citrus  industry  of  California,  and 
it  is  expected  that  the  laboratory  at 
Winter  Haven  will  prove  to  be  similarly 
valuable  to  the  citrus  industry  of  Flor- 
ida. As  a  direct  result  of  the  depart- 
ment's work  in  the  California  laboratory 
several  plants  are  now  operating  in  and 
around  Los  Angeles  producing  citric  acid, 
pectin,  lemon  oil,  dried  pulp,  and  con- 
centrated orange  juice. 

In  the  Florida  laboratory  work  will 
be  carried  on  in  methods  of  canning; 
cold  storage ;  preservation  of  citrus  pulp 
and  juices;  preservation  of  the  delicate 
orange  flavor  in  orange  products;  utili- 
zation of  the  pulp  and  juices  from  cull 
oranges  and  grapefruit;  utilization  of 
dried  pulp  for  feed,  fertilizer,  and  other 
purposes;  production  and  utilization  of 
orange  oil,  grapefruit  oil,  pectin,  and  ma- 
ringin  from  grapefruit  rinds  and  pulp,  etc. 


advances  to  the  growers  than  would  other- 
wise have  been  possible. 

A  survey  has  been  made  of  the  business 
of  the  Farmers  Union  Cooperative  Creamery 
at  Billings,  Mont.,  and  assistance  has  been 
given  this  association  in  developing  a  more 
efficient  operating  program. 

With  the  aid  of  the  State  and  county  ex- 
tension services  and  the  board,  sugar-beet 
producers  of  Montana  and  Wyoming  have  or- 
ganized the  Montana- Wyoming  Beet  Growers 
Association.  This  association  has  more  than 
1 000  members  in  Montana  and  about  half 
that  number  in  Wyoming.  It  is  a  _  member 
of  the  National  Beet  Growers  Association,  a 
central  agency.  The  acreage  represented  in 
the  membership  of  the  national  is  about 
610,000  acres,  approximately  three-fourths  of 
the  total  sugar-beet  acreage  of  the  United 
States.  The  national  association  is  a  bargain- 
ing  agency   rather   than   a  marketing  agency. 

The  Montana  Bean  Growers  Association, 
Billings,  Mont.,  borrowed  money  from  the  re- 
volving fund  to  assist  it  in  marketing  the 
1930  crop  of  its  members.  Assistance  was 
given  this  association  in  carrying  on  an  ex- 
pansion program,  with  the  result  that  its 
membership  was  increased  about  50  per  cent 
in  1930  The  Montana  association  and  sim- 
ilar associations  in  Idaho  and  Wyoming  com- 
prise the  Tri-State  Bean  Corporation,  a  re- 
gional cooperative  sales  agency  for  Great 
Northern  beans  produced  in  these  three  States. 
The  Montana  Bean  Growers  Association  is  one 
of  a  number  of  dried-bean  cooperatives  which 
organized  the  National  Bean  Marketing  As- 
sociation, a  central  sales  agency  for  that 
commodity.  Under  the  program  agreed  upon, 
active  operations  in  the  national  will  be  de- 
layed until  opportunity  has  been  afforded  for 
further  development  of  regional  associations. 

Montana  fruit  and  vegetable  producers  have 
an  interest  in  the  steps  being  taken  to  begin 
operation  of  the  National  Fruit  and  Vegetable 
Exchange  (Inc.),  a  central  agency  set  up  by 
fruit  and  vegetable  cooperatives  to  afford 
them  a  cooperatively  owned  and  operated  ter- 
minal sales  agency.  This  agency  was  incor- 
porated in  May,  and  its  directors  are  now  en- 
gaged in  contacting  associations  desiring  such 
service. 


PERSONNEL  INFORMATION 

FOREST  SERVICE 

Robert  A.  Zeller,  supervisor  of  the  Tongass 
National  Forest  in  Alaska  since  1922,  has 
accepted  the  assignment  as  supervisor  of  the 
Superior  National  Forest  and  has  assumed 
duties  on  the  Superior  with  headquarters  at 
Ely,  Minn.  He  entered  the  Forest  Service  as 
a  ranger  on  the  Superior  in  1917,  and  has 
been  promoted  through  the  grades  of  forest 
assistant  and  forest  examiner  to  the  position 
of  national  forest  supervisor.  He  is  a  na- 
tive of  Pennsylvania  and  a  graduate  of  the 
Pennsylvania   State  College  of  Forestry. 

EXTENSION  SERVICE 

Alabama. — Dr.  R.  S.  Sugg  has  returned  to 
extension  work  in  animal  industry  from  the 
College  of  Veterinary  Medicine  at  Auburn ; 
in  1930  he  was  county  agent  in  Lee  County. 
Lucile  Garrett,  an  honor  graduate  of  Alabama 
Polytechnic  Institute,  class  of  1931,  and  a 
former  4-H  club  girl,  has  been  appointed 
home-demonstration  agent  in  Monroe  County. 
Jessie  Mae  Carroll  has  been  appointed  home- 
demonstration   agent  in   Shelby   County. 

Louisiana. — Gladys  Tappan,  district  home- 
demonstration  agent  in  southwest  Louisiana,- 
was  granted  leave  of  absence  September  1  for 
a  year  to  take  work  at  Columbia  University, 
and  Estelle  Fournet,  formerly  home-demon- 
stration agent  in  St.  Martin  Parish,  was  ap- 
pointed to  fill  her  position  during  her  absence. 

Missouri. — M.  D.  Amburgey,  county  exten- 
sion agent  in  Pemiscot  County,  and  James 
A.  Muster,  county  extension  agent  in  Vernon 
County,  have  been  granted  sabbatical  leave 
for  a  year  and  will  study  at  the  University 
of  Missouri ;  J.  E.  Rutter,  acting  extension 
agent  in  Lawrence  County,  was  transferred  to 
Vernon  County  September  15  to  fill  Mr.  Mus- 
ter's position.  Francis  N.  Knight  was  ap- 
pointed assistant  county  extension  agent  in 
Jackson  County  September  1.  Juanita  West- 
meyer  has  been  appointed  assistant  home-eco- 
nomics agent  at  large,  effective  September  1. 

New  York. — C.  E.  Ladd,  who  has  been  on 
leave  of  absence  from  the  New  York  State  Col- 
lege of  Agriculture,  has  returned  to  his  po- 
sition as  director  of  extension  after  a  year 
of  service  as  deputy  State  conservation  com- 
missioner  at    Albany. 

Oregon. — William  W.  Fox,  club  agent  in 
Marion  County,  has  resigned,  and  Wayne 
Harding  has  been  appointed  club  agent  in 
Marion  County  to  succeed  him,  effective  Sep- 
tember 21.  R.  J.  Maaske,  Portland,  urban 
club  leader,  has  resigned,  and  Charles  J.  Weber 
has  been  appointed  to  succeed  him ;  Mr. 
Maaske  will  be  assistant  State  school  superin- 
tendent, working  largely  with  rural  schools 
and  doing  4-H  club  work. 

Ohio. — J.  F.  Johnson,  acting  county  agent 
in  Highland  County,  will  serve  as  acting 
county  extension  agent  in  Shelby  County  while 
Count'v  Agent  R.  W.  Munger  is  on  leave. 
Carl  Wetherall,  former  agent  in  Pike  County, 
will  assume  the  duties  of  G.  C.  Musgrove, 
county  agent  in  Coshocton  County,  while  the 
latter  is  on  leave  of  absence. 

South  Dakota. — H.  M.  Critchfield,  county 
agent  in  Lawrence  County  since  1926,  has 
been  appointed  agricultural  agent  for  the 
Crow  Indian  Agency,  near  Billings,  Mont., 
effective  October  15,  and  J.  B.  Hill,  county 
agent  in  Faulk  County,  will  succeed  Mr. 
Critchfield  in  Lawrence  County  November  1. 
F.  B.  Willrett,  formerly  agent  in  Spink 
County,  has  been  appointed  county  agent  in 
Pine  County,  Minn.,  effective  September  14. 

Texas. — Emma  Gunter,  county  home-demon- 
stration agent  in  Deaf  Smith  County,  re- 
signed July  31.  Janie  Parks,  county  home- 
demonstration  agent  in  Montague  County,  re- 
signed August  31.  G.  J.  Lane,  county  agri- 
cultural agent  in  Fisher  County,  was  trans- 
ferred to  Dickens  County  September  1.  Lo- 
rena  Dry,  who  has  been  teaching  home  eco- 
nomics in  Ennis  High  School  for  the  last 
five  years,  was  appointed  home-demonstra- 
tion agent  for  San  Saba  County  June  1. 
Gladys  Dowling,  who  at  one  time  was  secre- 
tary at  the  extension  headquarters,  has  been 
appointed  home-demonstration  agent  in  Hi- 
dalgo  County,    effective    September   15. 

Virginia. — Mary  Moorman,  home-demonstra- 
tion agent  in  Lunenberg  and  Charlotte  Coun- 
ties, is  on  leave  of  absence  studying  at  Vir- 
ginia Polytechnic  Institute.  Alice  Mary  Clark, 
county  home-demonstration  agent  in  Tazewell 
County,  resigned  September  1  to  be  married ; 
Vivian  Waters,  of  Alabama,  will  succeed  Miss 
Clark  in  Tazewell  County.  Martha  C.  Cook, 
county  home-demonstration  agent  in  Halifax 
County,  has  resigned  to  study  at  Peabody 
College.  Helen  Alverson,  county  home-demon- 
stration agent  in  Smyth  County,  will  succeed 
Miss  Cook  in  Halifax  County,     Mary  Collins, 
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county  home-demonstration  agent  in  Franklin 
County,  resigned  September  1  for  further 
studv  ;  Ollie  Joe  Mallette,  of  Troy,  Ala.,  will 
succeed  Miss  Collins  in  Franklin  County  Sep- 
tember 1.  .  , 
Vermont. — Paul  R.  Miller,  formerly  special- 
ist in  farm  crops  at  Michigan  State  College, 
has  been  appointed  professor  of  agronomy  and 
extension  agronomist  at  the  University  of 
Vermont  and  State  Agricultural  College,  suc- 
ceeding Dr.  Ernest  Van  Alstine,  agronomist, 
who  has  joined  the  teaching  force  at  Cornell. 
Richard  D.  Aplin,  formerly  county  agent  in 
Addison  County,  has  been  appointed  county 
agent  at  large.  Gertrude  Bingham  has  been 
appointed  county  club  agent  in  Washington 
County,  effective  October  5.  Elizabeth  Ricker 
has  been  appointed  home-demonstration  agent 
in  Windham  County,  effective  August  31.  Vir- 
ginia May  has  been  appointed  home-demon- 
stration agent  in  Washington  County,  effective 
August  31.  H.  W.  Soule,  county  agent  in 
Windsor  County,  has  been  appointed  assistant 
county-agent  leader  for  work  in  the  main  office 
in  Burlington,  and  Clarence  R.  Carlton  has 
been  appointed  county  agent  in  Windsor 
County. 


PRINCIPAL  LIBRARY  ACCESSIONS 


Domestic  animals,  Veterinary  medicine 

INTERNATIOXALER  KANINCHENZUCHTER  -  KON- 

gress.  1st,  Leipzig,  1930.  Verhandlungen. 
Leipzig,  1931.  (Zeitschrift  fur  pelztier- 
und  rauchwarenkunde.     bd.  3.) 

JournEe  de  l'elevage  et  du  commerce  du  din- 
don,  tenue  a  Chateauroux,  le  26  octobre 
1929.  Memoires  &  comptes  rendus.  Paris, 
Publications  agricoles  de  la  Compagnie 
d'Orleans,    1930. 

Olt,  Adam,  and  Strose,  A.  Wildseuchenbe- 
kampfung.  gemeinfassliche  belehrung  iiber 
die  wichtigsten  seuchenartigen  krankheiten 
unseres  wildes.  Ed.  2.  Neudamin,  New- 
mann,    1928. 

Orensanz  Moline  Jose.  La  "  durina  "  en  la 
provincia  de  Valencia.  Valencia,  1924. 
(Consejo  provincial  de  fomento  de  Valen- 
cia.    Publicacion  mim,  39.) 

Veterinary  medicine.  Parasites  &  parasit- 
isms of  domestic  animals.  Chicago,  Veter- 
inary magazine  corporation,  1931. 

Dairy  Industry 

International  dairy  conference.  9th,  Copen- 
hagen, 1931.  Conference  papers.  Copen- 
hagen,   1931. 

Fertilisers,  Soils 

Bronsart,  Huberta  von.  Bodenmiidigkeit, 
ihre  ursachen  und  bekampfung.  Neudamm, 
Neumann,  1931.  (Wissenschaft  und  tech- 
nik  des  gartenbaues.  hrsg.  von  dr.  Hoster- 
mann,  und  H.  R.  Wehrhahn,  hft.  1.) 

Carus  chemical  company,  inc.  Manganese 
sulfate ;  its  use  and  application  in  agri- 
culture, by  C  A.  Mazzuchelli.  La  Salle, 
111.,    1931. 

Honcamp,  Franz.  Handbuch  der  pflanzener- 
nahrung  und  diingerlehre.  v.  1.  Berlin, 
Springer.     1931. 

International  society  op  soil  science. 
Fourth  commission.  Verhandlungen.  Ber- 
lin,   1930. 

Horticulture 

Dix,  Walter.  Praktische  pflanzenzucht  auf 
theoretischer  grundlage.  Neudamm,  Neu- 
mann, 1931. 

New  York  fruit  testing  association,  Ge- 
neva, N.  Y.  A  catalog  of  fruits  originated 
at  the  New  York  agricultural  experiment 
station.     Geneva,  N.  Y.,  1931. 

Sutton,  L.  G.  Annuals,  or  flowers  which  can 
be  grown  from  seed  in  one  year.  London, 
Simpkin  Marshall,   1931. 

Food  plants 

Todaro,  Francesco.  Sulle  possibility  di  alte 
produzioni  nella  cultura  del  grano.  Bologna, 
Parma.   1930. 

Vignes,  Rene.  Cultivo  del  cacao.  Guayaquil- 
Ecuador,  Departamento  de  agricultura  del 
Ecuador,  Subdirection  de  agricultura  del 
litoril,  1931. 

Apiculture 

Hamet,  H.  Las  abejas.  Barcelona,  Librerfa 
de  Puig,  1931. 

White,  C.  N.  Pleasurable  bee-keeping.  Lon- 
don, Arnold,  1895. 


Agricultural  education  and  experiment 
International  institute  of  agriculture. 
Stations  experimentales  et  autres  institu- 
tions officielles  ou  privees  s'oecupant  du 
developpement  et  de  l'amelioration  de  l'ag- 
riculture  dans  les  pays  chauds.  Rome, 
1931. 
Stewart,  W.  F.  Records  and  reports  for 
State  supervisors  of  agricultural  education 
with  special  consideration  to  the  needs  in 
Ohio.  New  Concord,  Ohio,  Enterprise  co- 
operative co.,  1931. 

Roads,  Engineering 

AMERICAN      SOCIETY     FOR     TESTING     MATERIALS. 

Symposium  on  developments  in  automotive 
materials,  held  at  the  Detroit  regional 
meeting.     Philadelphia,  1930. 

Ilse,  Emil.  Asphaltstrassen.  Halle  (Saale) 
Knapp.  1930.  (Der  neuzeitliche  strassen- 
bau,  hrsg.  von  dr.  Hentrich,  t.  6.) 

Minnesota.  Agricultural  experiment  sta- 
tion. Division  of  agricultural  engineer- 
ing. The  Red  Wing  project  on  utilization 
of  electricity  in  agriculture.     St.  Paul,  1930. 

Rappaport,  P.,  and  Heller,  Karl.  Allge- 
meine  strassenplanung.  Halle  (Saale) 
Knapp,  1928.  (Der  neuzeitliche  strassen- 
bau,  hrsg.  von  dr.  Hentrich,  t.  I.) 

Smith,-  H,  J.  Romance  of  the  Hoboken  ferry. 
New  York,  Prentice-Hall,  1931. 

Mathematics 
Wood,  E.  R.  A  graphic  method  of  obtaining 
the  partial-correlation  coefficients  and  the 
partial-regression  coefficients  of  three  or 
more  variables.  Chicago.  University  of 
Chicago,  1931.  (Supplementary  educational 
monographs,   No.   37.) 

Chemistry,    Chemical    Technology 
Bradley,  A.   V.     Tables  of  food  values.     Pe- 
oria, 111.,  Manual  arts  press,  1931. 

CONGRESSO     NAZIONALE     DI     CHIMICA     PURA     ED 

applicata.        3d,      Florence,       1929.      Atti. 

Roma,  1930. 
Grasser,  Georg.     Kurzes  lehrbuch  der  chrom- 

gerbung.      Stuttgart,    Enke,    1931.      (Enke's 

bibliothek    fur    chemie    und    technik    unter 

beriicksichtigung  der  volkswirtschaft.     Hrsg. 

von  Ludwig  Vanino.     19.  bd.) 
Meyer,  H.   J.   L.     Analyse  und  konstitutions- 

ermittlung    org-anischer    verbindungen.      Ed. 

5.     Berlin,  Springer,  1931. 

Natural   history 

Bennett,  G.  W.,  and  Pedley,  Harold.  Re- 
port on  investigations  in  the  Cherry  County 
lakes.  Lincoln,  Nebr.,  Game,  forestation, 
and  parks  commission,  1931. 

Noble,  Sir  George.  Birds  of  Jesmond  Dene. 
London,  Eyre  and   Spottiswoode,   1931. 

Pycraft,  W.  P.  The  standard  natural  history 
from  amoeba  to  man.  London,  Warne, 
1931. 

Schoexichen,  Walther.  Merkbuch  fur  natur- 
denkmalpflege.     Berlin,  Borntraeger,  1925. 

Entomology 

Andersen,  K.  T.  Der  linierte  grauriissler 
Oder  blattrandkafer,  Sitona  lineata  L.  Ber- 
lin, Springer,  1931.  (Monographien  zum 
pflanzenschutz,   6.) 

Attems-Petzexstein,  K.  A.  T.  M..  graf  von. 
Die  familie  Beptodesmidae  und  andere 
polvdesmiden.  Stuttgart,  Schweizerbart, 
1931.  [Zoologica,  hft.  79  (30.  bd.,  3./4. 
Ifg.)] 

Brolemaxn,  H.  W.  Elements  d'une  faune  des 
myriapodes  de  France.  Chilopodes.  Tou- 
louse, Impr.  toulousaine.  1930. 

Hobert,  Gustav.  Die  schmetterlings-fauna 
(Macrolepidoptera)  von  Miihlhausen  in 
Thur.  und  umgebung.  Frankfort,  Verlag  des 
Internat.  entomologischen  verein,   1930. 

Puzyr,  Hans.  Die  zwei  schadlichsten  kafer 
unseres  heimischen  waldes.     Graz,  1931. 

Botany 

Brazil.  Instituto  biologico  de  defesa  agri- 
cola.  Contribuieao  para  o  glossario  portu- 
guez  referente  a  mycologia  e  a  phytopatho- 
logia.     Rio  de   Janeiro,  1931. 

Galexieks.  Paul.  Botanika.  Riga,  Lauk- 
saimniecibas  departmenta  izdevums,  1924. 

Heim,  Roger.  Le  genre  Inocybe.  Paris, 
Lechevalier,  1931.  (Encyclopedie  mycologi- 
que,  v.  1.) 

Hoehxe,  F.  C.  Album  de  orchidaceas  brasilei- 
ras  e  o  orchidario  do  estado  de  S.  Paulo. 
Sao  Paulo,  Sociedad  technica  Bremensis, 
1930. 

International  congress  of  botaxy.  5th, 
Cambridge,  1930.  Report  of  proceedings. 
Cambridge.   Eng..    1931. 

Smith,  H.  H.  Mushrooms  of  the  Milwaukee 
region.  Milwaukee.  Wis..  1931.  (Milwaukee 
public  museum.  Field  guide  No.  1.  Botani- 
cal series.) 


Zander,  Robert.  Schmarotzende  pflanzen. 
Berlin,  Brehm,  1930.     (Brehmbucher,  bd.  5.) 

Economics,  Statistics 

Buttrick,  P.  L.  Public  and  semi-public  lands 
of  Connecticut.  Hartford,  1930.  »  (Connecti- 
cut. State  geological  and  natural  history 
survey.     Bulletin  no.  49.) 

Canada.  Dept.  of  the  ixterior.  National 
development  bureau.  Manitoba,  Canada ; 
its  resources  and  development,  by  F.  H. 
Kitto.     Ottawa,   1931. 

Coxferexce  on  unemployment  and  other 
interstate  industrial  problems  by  the 
governors  of  massachusetts,  rhode 
Island,  Coxnecticut,  New  Jersey,  Pexx- 
sylvaxia,  Ohio,  axd  New  York.  Albaxy, 
N.  Y.,  1931.  Proceedings.  Albany,  N.  Y., 
1931. 

Dewey,  D.  R.  Financial  history  of  the  United 
States.  Ed.  11.  New  York,  Longmans, 
Green,  1931. 

Gt.  Brit.  Committee  on  national  expexdi- 
ture.  Report.  London,  1931.  (Parlia- 
ment.     Papers   by   command.      Cmd.    3920.) 

Habachi,  Marc.  L'etat  econoniique  de 
l'Egypte  sous  le  regime  de  la  monoculture  : 
le  cotcn.     Le  Caire,  Imprimerie  Misr,  1931. 

IIaney,  L.  H.  Business  forecasting.  Boston, 
Ginn,   1931. 

IIanke,  O.  A.  100  proven  direct  selling  plans 
for  eggs  and  poultry,  and  eight  cooperative 
marketing  plans.  Mount  Morris,  111.,  Poul- 
try tribune,   1930. 

Hungary.  Kongl.  Ungar.  ackerbauminister. 
La  reforme  agraire  en  Hongrie  et  la  solu- 
tion financiere  de  ses  problemes.  Budapest, 
1929.  (A  m.  kir.  foldmivelesiiggi  minister 
kiadvanyai..     1929.     4.  sz.) 

Lubcker,  Bruno.  Die  Hamburger  butter-auk- 
tionen  1889-1929.  Hamburg,  Butter-auk- 
tionen  der  M^iereiverbande  fur  Schleswig- 
Holstein,  1930. 

National  industrial  conference  board.  The 
cost  of  living  in  the  United   States,   1914— 

..  1930.     New  York,  1931. 

OSTERREICHISCHES       KURATORIUM       FUR       WIRT- 

schaftlichkeit.      Entwicklung    und    ratio- 

nalisierung    der    osterreichischen    landwirt- 

schaft.        Wien,      1931.         (OKW-Veroffent- 

lichung  7.) 
Reilly,    N.    M.    P.      The    kev    to    prosperity. 

London,  Allen  &  Unwin,   1931. 
Richelet,  J.   E.     L'industrie  de  la  viande  en 

Repubiique  Argentine.     Paris,  Societe  indus- 

trielle  d' imprimerie,  1928. 
Schultz,  Hextry.     Statistical  laws  of  demand 

and    supply,     with     special    application    to 

sugar.        Chicago,     University     of     Chicago 

press.   1928. 
Seefried,  P._J.     Die  kreditlage  der  landwirt- 

schaft  in  Osterreich,  unter  beriicksichtigung 

der     verhiiltnisse    in     Deutschland.       Wien, 

Agrarverlag,   1931. 
Smith.  G.  C.     An  outline  for  market  surveys. 

St.  Louis,  Industrial  club  of  St.  Louis,  1930. 
Soliva,  R.     An  economic  view  of  rubber  plant- 
ing.     Singapore,   Kelly   &  Walsh,   1931. 
Stocking,    G.    W.      The    potash    industry ;    a 

study  in   state  control.     New  York,    Smith, 

1931. 
Strong,   A.    L.      The   Soviets    conquer   wheat. 

New  York,  Holt.  1931. 
Vermont     commission     on     country     life. 

Rural  Vermont.     Burlington,   1931. 

Biography 

Labat.  J.  B.  The  memoirs  of  Pere  Labat, 
1693-1705.      London,    Constable,    1931. 

Lord,  R.  R.  Men  of  earth,  London,  Long- 
mans, Green,  1931. 


WITH  THE  FIELD  ORGANIZATIONS 

Indianapolis,  hid. 

The  regular  monthly  luncheon  meeting  of 
the  Unity  Club,  the  organization  of  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  employees  in  the  Indian- 
apolis area,  was  held  in  the  quarters  of  the 
Indianapolis  Board  of  Trade,  October  12. 
President  F.  W.  Dennie,  veterinarian,  Bureau 
of  Animal  Industry,  presided,  and  G.  G.  Fort- 
ner,  president  of  the  Federal  Employees' 
Union,  was  the  club's  guest.  Mr.  Fortner  ad- 
dressed the  club,  telling  of  the  position  taken 
by  the  Federal  Employees'  Union  at  its  annual 
convention  in  Seattle  in  September  on  the 
question  of  liability  insurance  on  private  auto- 
mobiles while  in  use  on  Government  business, 
and  on  questions  relating  to  compensation  and 
retirement  of  employees.  Dr.  J.  E.  Gibson, 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  inspector  in 
charge  of  tuberculosis  eradication  work,  who 
has  been  ill.  was  present  for  the  first  time  this 
year  and  was  warmly  greeted  by  the  entire 
membership. 
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Articles    and    Written    Addresses    By 

Department  People  in  Outside 

Publications 

Animal  Industry 

Africa,  C.  M.,  and  Lucker,  J.  T.—  Treatment 
of  experimental  trichinosis  in  rabbits  with 
neutroflavine  [Preliminary  paper]  Soc. 
Expt.  Biol,  and  Med.  I'roc.  vol.  28,  No.  4, 
pp.   432-434.     Jan.    1931.  .     .      . 

Allen,  E.  A. — Malaria  and  trichomoniasis  in 
quail.  (In  Stoddard,  H.  L  —  The  bobwhite 
quail,  its  habits,  preservation  and  increase. 
Pp.  310-313.     1931.) 

Cram,  E.  B.  —  Internal  parasites  and  para- 
sitic diseases  of  the  bobwhite.  Methods 
and  general  findings.     Ibid.,   pp.  228-240. 

Internal  parasites  and  parasitic  dis- 
eases of  the  bobwhite.  Nematodes  (round- 
worms)   in  quail.      Ibid.,   pp.   240-296. 

Parasitism     in     game     birds.      Anier. 

Game  Conf.  Trans.,  17th,  Dec.  1-2,  3  930, 
pp.  203-206.      1931. 

Dikmans,  G. — Ascaridia  nuniida?,  a  parasite 
of  the  guinea  hen,  Numida  meleagris,  in 
Louisiana.  Jour.  Parasitol.,  vol.  17,  No.  4, 
p.  230.     June,  1931.  .       ^      jr 

Hall.  M.  C. — Advantages  of  a  policy  for  the 
veterinary  profession.  Vet.  Med.,  vol.  26, 
No.    7,    pp.    274-275.     July,    1931. 

Ethics   in   veterinary  medicine.     Jour. 

Amer.  Vet.  Med.  Assoc,  vol.  74  (n.  s.  Vol. 
32),  No.  1,  pp.  13-18.     July,  1931. 

The   glorification    of    parasitism.     Sci. 

Mo.,  vol.  33,  No.  1,  pp.  45-52.     July,  1931. 

Influences  responsible  for  the  growing 

importance  of  parasitism  in  wild  life. 
Jour.  Parasitol.,  vol.  17,  No.  4,  p.  230. 
June,  1931. 

Hassall,  A. — Ixodes  hirsti,  new  name  for  I. 

victoriensis.      [Note]    Ibid.,  p.  232. 
Johnson,    C.    M. — Trypanosome   infections    in 

experimental  animals.     Ibid.,  p.  234. 
Jones.  M.  F. — On  the  life  histories  of  species 

of  Raillietina.     Ibid.,   p.   234. 
Mohler,    J.    R. — Animal    disease    situation    in 

the  United   States.     Kans.   Livestock   Sanit. 

Commr.    Bien.    Rpt,    13th,    1929-1930,    pp. 

207-211.     1931. 

Biological  Survey 

Burleigh,  T.  D. — The  crossbills  of  the  Great 
Smokies.  Asheville  (N.  C.)  Citizen-Times, 
Sec.  B,  p.  1.     Sept.   16,  1931. 

The  raven.  Asheville  (N.  C.)  Citizen- 
Times,  Sec.  A,  p.  4.     Sept.   13,  1931. 

The  red-breasted  nuthatch.     Asheville 

(N.  C.)  Citizen-Times,  Sec.  A,  p.  4.  Sept. 
20,  .1931. 

Lincoln,  F.  C. — Banded  ducks.  Outdoor 
Amer.,  v.  10,  No.  3,  pp.  8-10,  illus.  Oct., 
1931. 

Entomology 

Ackerman,  A.  J. — The  codling-moth  situation. 
Kans.  State  Hort.  Soc.  Bien.  Rpt.  1928- 
1929,   pp.   38-41,   1930. 

Blackman,  M.  W. — A  revisional  study  of  the 
genus  Gnathotrichus  Eichoff  in  North  Amer- 
ica.     Jour.    Wash.   Acad.   Sci.,   vol.    21,    No. 

12,  pp.  264-276,  18  figs.,  June  19,  1931. 
Chapin,    E.    A. — Adoretus    luridus    Blanchard 

and  its  near  relatives  in  the  Philippine  Is- 
lands.    Jour.  Wash.  Acad.  Sci.,  vol.  21,  No. 

13,  pp.  305-308,  27  figs.,  July  19,  1931. 
New  species  of  melolonthine  Scarabaei- 

dae  from  the  Philippine  Islands.  Jour. 
Wash.  Acad.  Sci.,  vol.  21,  No.  13,  pp.  309- 
314,  7  figs.,  July  19,  1931. 

Ewing,  H.  E. — Some  factors  affecting  the  dis- 
tribution of  and  variation  in  North  Ameri- 
can ectoparasites.  Amer.  Nat.,  vol.  65,  No. 
699,  pp.  360-369,  map,  July-August,  1931. 

Gilmer,  P.  M. — Results  of  the  1928  experi- 
ments in  the  Arkansas  Valley  on  codling 
moth  control.     Kans.  State  Hort.  Soc.  Bien. 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS  ISSUED  BY  THE  DEPARTMENT 

(Please  address  requests  for  these  to  the  Division  of  Publications,  Office  of  Information) 


CYCLES  OF  GROWTH  IN  COTTON  ROOT  ROT  AT 
GREENVILLE,  TEX.  (Circular  173C.)  Homer  C. 
McNamara,  associate  agronomist  ;  Dalton  K. 
Hooten,  assistant  penologist  ;  and  l>ow  V. 
Porter,  assistant  scientific  aide,  division  ot 
cotton,  rubber,  and  other  tropical  plants. 
Bureau  of  Plant  Industry.  18  p.,  Ulus. 
September,   1931. 

This,    a   technical   publication   intended   pri- 
marily for  research  people  working  on  rot  and 
related   diseases,    reports   on    a   series  of   held 
records    of    root-rot    infections    on    plots    con- 
tinuously cropped  to  cotton  over  a  period  or 
nine  years.      The  new  information  present od  is 
of  importance  from  the  standpoint  of  indicat- 
ing a   weak   point  in  the  life  of  the  root  rot 
fungus    and    offering    a    favorable    opportunity 
tor  applying  control  measures. 
TIME     OF    PLANTING     AS     AFFECTING    YIELDS    OF 
RURAL  NEW  YORKER  AND  TRIUMPH  POTATOES  IN 
THE  GREELEY,  COLO.,  DISTRICT.     (Circular  191C.) 
W    C    Edmundson,  horticulturist,  division  of 
horticultural  crops  and  diseases,   Bureau  oi 
Plant      Industry.     7      pp.,      illus.     October, 
1931.- 

This  publication,  semitechnical,  is  intended 
especially  for  distribution  to  potato  growers  m 
the  Intermountain  States.  It  also  has  more 
or  less  general  application  to  the  lacihc 
Coast  States,  and  in  certain  sections  of  the 
Northeastern  States  it  might  also  have  appli- 
cation, as  for  example  western  New  York, 
where  some  growers  plant  the  Rural  New 
Yorker  late. 

THE  JOURNAL  OF  AGRICULTURAL  RESEARCH,  Vol. 
43,    No.   6.     September   15,    1931.     Illus. 

Contents : 

A  study  of  certain  characters  in  wheat  back 
crosses.       Key    No.     G-779.       Victor     H. 

Viability'  of  strand  hypbse  of  the  cotton 
root-rot  fungus.  Key  No.  G-782.  David 
C.  Neal  and  Lawrence  G.  McLean. 


Rpt\  1928-1929,  pp.  31-37.  1930. 

Spraying     for     codling     moth. 


Kans. 
State  Hort.  Soc.  Bien.  Rpt.,  1928-1929,  pp. 
41^5,  1930. 

Wade,  J.  S. — John  Muir  in  Kentucky.  Ky. 
Prog.  Mag.,  vol.  4,  No.  1,  pp.  29,  45-46, 
port.,  September,  1931. 

Phillips,  W.  J.,  and  Barber,  G.  W.  —  The 
value  of  husk  protection  to  corn  ears  in 
limiting  corn  earworm  injury.  Va.  Poly- 
tech.  Inst.  Tech.  Bui.  43,  July,  1931,  24  p., 
7  figs. 

Forest   Service 

BATES,  C.  G. — Erosion  and  the  Middle  West's 
"  bald  farms."  Commerce,  vol.  28,  No.  3, 
pp.   30-31,   56-58,   October,   1931. 

Brouse,  Don. — Short  assembly  cuts  veneer 
expansion.  Furniture  Manufacturer,  vol. 
42,  No.  2,  pp.  65-66,  August,   1931. 

Heisley,  Mrs.  Marie. — Out-of-doors  with 
Uncle  Sam.  Recreation,  vol.  25,  No.  5, 
pp.  292-296,  illus.,  August,  1931. 


Kolbh,  E.  L.— Phenology  an  instrument  of 
forest  administration.  Northwest  Science, 
vol.   5,   No.   3,  pp.   62-64,   September    1931. 

Mitchell,  G.  E.— The  lost  hunter  of  Lake 
Chelan.  Amer.  Forests,  vol.  37,  No.  10, 
pp.   606-607,   620,   illus.,   October,    1931. 

Mosley,  T.  J.— A  forest  that  "  just  growed  ; 
aspen,  a  weed  species  in  the  Lake  States. 
Amer.  Forests,  vol.  37,  No.  10,  pp.  589-591, 
illus.,  October,  1931. 

Pearson,  G.  A.— Recovery  of  western  yellow 
pine  seedlings  from  injury  by  grazing  ani- 
mals. Jour.  Forestry,  vol.  29,  No.  6, 
pp.  876-894,  illus,  October,  1931. 

Stuart,  R.  Y. — The  national  forests  to-day. 
Oregon  Motorist,  vol.  11,  No.  11,  pp.  o-o, 
14,   August,   1931. 

Tokceson,  O.  W. — Warping  of  maple  and 
birch  dimension  stock.  Wood  Work.  Indus., 
vol.  10,  No.  3,  pp.  24-25,  31,  September, 
1931. 

Plant  Industry 

Abbott,  E.  P. — Red  rot  as  a  factor  in  the 
planting  program.  Sugar  Bui.,  vol.  10, 
No.  1,  P.  4,  6.     October  1,  1931. 

Hauter,  L.  L.,  and  Zaumeyer,  W.  J. — Py- 
thium  butleri — the  cause  of  a  bean  wilt. 
Phytopathology,  vol.  21,  No.  10,  p.  991- 
994,    October,    1931. 


AGRICULTURAL  CHEMISTS  TO  MEET 
Many  chemists  and  other  scientists  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the 
State  colleges  of  agriculture  and  experi- 
ment stations  will  attend  the  forty-sev- 
enth annual  meeting  of  the  Association 
of  Official  Agricultural  Chemists,  which 
is  to  be  held  in  Washington,  D.  C.  No- 
vember 2-4.  The  association,  in  which 
membership  is  conceded  only  by  virtue 
of  the  official  position  which  the  mem- 
bers hold  in  State  or  Federal  work,  has 
played  an  important  part  in  promoting 
the  Department  of  Agriculture's  pro- 
gram for  purity  and  honesty  in  food, 
drugs,   animal  feeds,  fertilizers,   insecti- 


Influence  of  humidity  on  floral  infection  of 
wheat  and  barley  by  loose  smut.  Key  No. 
G-784.  V.  F.  Tapke. 
Effects  of  cod-liver  oil  and  ultra-violet  ir- 
radiation, as  influenced  by  oyster  shell, 
in  the  diet  of  confined  laying  hens.  Key 
No.  A-147.  Walter  A.  Hendricks,  Alfred 
R.  Lee,  and  Albert  B.  Godfrey. 
Thinning  experiments  in  young  Douglas  fir. 

Key  No.  F-55.     W.  H.   Meyer. 
A  study  of  temperature  and  humidity  con- 
ditions in  common  types  of  insect  rearing 
cages.       Key    No.     Kans.-63.      Roger    C. 
Smith. 
The    assimilation    of    nitrogen    by    tobacco. 
Key    No.     Mass.-30.       A.     B.     Beaumong, 
G.  J.  Larsinos,  P.  Piekenbrock,  and  P.  R. 
Nelson. 
SOIL  SURVEY  OF  BELMONT  COUNTY,  OHIO.     (No.  17, 
Series    1927.)     S.    W.    Phillips,    U.    S.    Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,   in  charge ;  and  Ralph 
Blaney,  George  Drewes,  jr.,  A.  H.  Paschall, 
•  and  J.  G.  Steele,   Ohio  Agricultural  Experi- 
ment Station.     25"  pp.,  illus.     1931. 
SOIL  SURVEY  OF  PIERCE  COUNTY,  NEBRASKA.     (No. 
9,    Series    1928.)     A.    W.   Goke,    TJ.    S.    Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  in  charge,  and  W.   II. 
Buckhannan,  Nebraska  Soil  Survey.     26  pp., 
illus.     1931. 

PRICE  LISTS  OF  PUBLICATIONS 

The  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.  C,  has 
for  sale  many  publications  issued  by  the  De- 
partment of  'Agriculture  which  are  no  longer 
a  rail  able  free.  This  official  will  send  free 
price  lists  of  these  upon  request.  Readers  of 
The  Official  Record  mag  render  a  service  in 
the  distribution  of  the  department's  informa- 
tion bif  telling  the  people  with  whom  they 
come  in  contact  of  the  availability  of  these 
publications  and  price  lists. 


cides,  and  fungicides,  and  in  creating 
standards  which  have  had  an  important 
relation  to  the  public  welfare.  Dr. 
W.  W.  Skinner,  assistant  chief  of  the 
chemical  and  technological  research  unit 
of  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  and  Soils,  is 
secretary-treasurer  of  the  association. 
It  is  expected  that  some  important 
changes  in  standards  will  be  announced 
at  the  meeting.  The  program  will  be 
concerned  mainly  with  the  practical  re- 
lation of  chemistry  to  agriculture,  fer- 
tilizers, and  food  and  feedstuffs.  Papers 
will  be  presented  by  the  following  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  people: 

Bureau  of  Chemistry  and  Soils. — C.  A. 
Browne,  W.  W.  Skinner,  A.  G.  McCall,  F.  C. 
Blanck,  F.  P.  Veitch,  W.  H.  Ross,  K.  D. 
Jacob,  L.  H.  Bailey,  J.  A.  LeClerc,  R.  W. 
Frey,  R  T.  Balch,  V.  E.  Grotlisch,  M.  R. 
Coe,  G.  "  S.  Jamieson,  R.  E.  Lothrop,  R.  B. 
Deemer,   and   S.   Byall. 

Food  and  Drug  Administration. — W.  S. 
Frisbie,  J.  W.  Sale,  L.  E.  Warren,  A.  G. 
Murray.  J.  O.  Clarke,  II.  A.  Lepper,  A.  E. 
Paul,  V.  E.  Munsey,  C.  H.  Badger,  I.  D. 
Clarke  J.  J.  T.  Graham,  Samuel  Alfend,  J. 
H.  Bornmann,  II.  D.  Grigsby,  L.  C.  Mitchell, 
C  F  Jablonski,  W.  C  Taber,  A.  E.  Mix,  W. 
J  McCarthy,  L.  H.  McRoberts,  H.  J.  Wich- 
mann,  B.  G'.  Hartmann,  L.  A.  Salinger,  V.  B. 
Bonney,  C.  W.  Harrison,  E.  L.  P  Treuthardt, 
F.  Hiilig,  M.  L.  Offutt,  E.  O.  Eaton  C.  K. 
Clviai-t,  C.  B.  Stone,  F.  L.  Hart,  Dorothy 
Scott,  R.  L.  Horst,  A.  W.  Hanson,  A.  M. 
Henry,  J.  B.  Wilson,  W.  O.  Winckler,  J. 
ritelson,  F.  C.  Sinton,  J.  Callaway,  jr  K  H. 
Grant  N.  L.  Knight,  W.  F.  Kunke,  E.  C.  Deal, 
F  L  Elliott,  G.  L.  Keenan,  J.  F.  Clevenger, 
and   P.   A.    Clifford. 

Bureau  of  Biological  Survey.— -C.  F.  Snyder 
and    R.    F.   Jackson.  . 

Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics. — D.  A. 
Coleman   and   C.    C.   Fifleld 

Bureau    of   Animal   Industry. — R.    H.    Kerr 

anBiweaf'ofemYry'  Industry—Emily   Grewe. 
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NOON  NETWORK  PROGRAMS 

Schedule  of  Speakers  and  Their  Sub- 
jects and  Dates  for  the  Broadcast  Week 
Beginning  Monday,  November  9. 


The  network  radio  programs  of  the  De- 
partment   of    Agriculture    and    Federal 
Farm     Board     are     broadcast     through 
National    Broadcasting    Co.    stations    at 
12.55  to  1.10  p.  m.  eastern  standard  time ; 
12.15  to  1  p.  m.,  Pacific  standard  time. 
MONDAY,  NOVEMBER  9 
National   Farm    and   Home   Hour 
Farm  Science  News  op  the  Week. — Morse 
Salisbury,   chief.  Radio   Service,  U.   S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture. 

Summary,  November  Cotton  Ceop  Report. — ' 
V.  C.  Childs,  statistician,  Bureau  of  Agri- 
cultural   Economics. 

The  November  Feedstofps  Markets. — h .  J . 
Hosking.  economist,  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics. 

Western   Farm    and   Home   Hour 
The   Grain   Market   Situation. — Frank   L. 
Lyons,   marketing  specialist,   Bureau  of  Agri- 
cultural Economics. 

The  Week  with  the  Farm  Board. — K.  H. 
Lamb,  Western  program  director,  Office  of 
Information.  m '  _ '  . 

Thinning  Experiments  and  Their  Effect 
on  Tree  Growth. — Prepared  by  the  South- 
west Forest  and  Range  Experiment  Station, 
located  at  the  University  of  Arizona,  Tucson  ; 
delivery  by  speaker  from  Forest  Service 
Region    5. 

TUESDAY,  NOVEMBER  10 
National  Farm  and  Home  Hour 
The    Garden     Calendar. — W.    R.     Beattie, 
horticulturist.    Bureau    of   Plant    Industry. 

The  November  Hog  Markets. — L.  A.  Bur- 
meister,  economist,  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics.  „  _,     ^ 

The  November  Cattle  Markets.— L  V. 
Whalin,  marketing  specialist,  Bureau  of  Agri- 
cultural  Economics. 

Western  Farm  and  Home  Hour 
The  Dairy   Market   Situation. — Frank   H. 
McCampbell,    marketing   specialist,    Bureau    of 
Agricultural  Economics. 

With  Western  Farmers. — R.  H.  Lamb. 
How    Much    Winter    Rainfall    Will    the 
Soil  Hold?— Prepared  by  C.  A.  Taylor,  assist- 
ant   irrigation    engineer,    Bureau    of    Agricul- 
tural Engineering,  Ontario,  Calif. 
WEDNESDAY,  NOVEMBER  11 
National  Farm  and  Home  Hour 
General  Summary  of  the  November  Crop 
Report — W.    F.    Callander,    principal    statisti- 
cian ;  and  A.  R.  Newell,  statistician,  Bureau  of 
Agricultural  Economics. 

Western  Farm  and  Home  Hour 
Marketing  Smoked  Meats.— W.  E.  Schnei- 
der,  marketing   specialist,   Bureau   of   Agricul- 
tural Economics. 

Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  Period. — 
For  talk  on  either  hog  cholera  or  bovine 
tuberculosis. 

Lamb  Is  Always  in  Season. — Prepared  by 
Miss  Marion  M.  Hepworth.  State  home-dem- 
onstration leader  and  nutrition  specialist,  In- 
tension Service.  Idaho  College  of  Agriculture ; 
delivery  by  Miss  Jean  Stewart,  home  econo- 
mist, Bureau  of  Home  Economics. 

THURSDAY,  NOVEMBER  12 

National  Farm  and  Home  Hour 
The    Household   Calendar. — Mrs.    Rowena 
Schmidt    Carpenter,    specialist    in    child    nutri- 
tion, Bureau  of  Home  Economics. 

The  Farm  Business  Library. — M.  S.  Eisen- 
hower, director  of  information,  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture. 

Western  Farm  and  Home  Hour 
Selecting  Tour   Thanksgiving   Turkey. — 
W     E     Newlon,    poultry    specialist,    extension 
service.    California    College    of  Agriculture. 
With  Western  Farmers. — R.  H.  Lamb. 
FRIDAY,  NOVEMBER  13 
National   Farm   and  Home  Hour 
Keeping     Beef     Cattle     Peofitably     Em- 
ployed.— A.    T.    Semple.    animal    husbandman, 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry. 


The  Week  With  the  Farm  Board. — Edgar 
Markham,  assistant  to  the  chairman,  Federal 
Farm  Board. 

Second  Farm  Board  Speaker  to  be  An- 
nounced Later. 

Western  Farm  and  Home  Hour 

On  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Markets. — Carl 
J.  Hansen,  marketing  specialist,  Bureau  of 
Agricultural  Economics. 

With  Western  Farmers. — R.  H.  Lamb. 

Western  Home  Makers'  Calendar. — Miss 
Jean  Stewart,  home  economist,  Bureau  of 
Home  Economics. 

National  Farm  and  Home  Hour  Stations 

WJZ  New  York ;  WBAL,  Baltimore ; 
WHAM,  Rochester ;  KDKA,  Pittsburgh ; 
WGAR,  Cleveland ;  WJR,  Detroit ;  WSB,  At- 
lanta ;  KWK,  St.  Louis ;  WREN,  Lawrence ; 
KFAB,  Lincoln ;  WRC,  Washington ;  KSTP, 
St  Paul :  WEBC,  Superior-Duluth ;  WR\  A, 
Richmond;  WPTF,  Raleigh;  WJAX  Jackson- 
ville ;  WIOD,  Miami  Beach ;  WHAS.  Louis- 
ville WSM,  Nashville ;  WMC,  Memphis . ; 
WDAY,  Fargo;  KFYR,  Bismarck;  VVAPI. 
Birmingham ;  WSMB,  New  Orleans ;  WJDX, 
Jackson;  KVOO,  Tulsa;  KPRC,  Houston; 
WOAI,  San  Antonio;  WKY,  Oklahoma  City ; 
WOW,  Omaha:  WDAF,  Kansas  City  ;  JLV ,, 
Cincinnati;  KTHS,  Hot  Springs;  WFAA, 
Dallas;  KOA,  Denver;  WIBA,  MADISON; 
WBZ-A,  Boston-Springfield;  WHO-WOC,  Des 
Moines-Davenport ;  WFAL-WSUN,  Clearwater- 
St.  Petersburg ;  and  KYW,  Chicago. 

Western  Farm  and  Home  Hour  Stations 
KGO,    Oakland;    KGW,    Portland;    KOMO, 
Seattle ;  KHQ,  Spokane  ;  KECA,  Los  Angeles  ; 
KSL.  Salt  Lake  City  ;  KFSD,  San  Diego  ;  and 
KTAR,    Phoenix. 


EXPERIMENT-STATION  PUBLICATIONS 


The  library  of  the  Office  of  Experiment  Sta- 
tions maintains,  but  for  library  purposes  only, 
a  complete  file  of  all  the  publications  issued  by 
the  State  experiment  stations.  It  has_  recently 
received  the  following  new  State  publications  : 
(This  department  has  none  of  these  State  pub- 
lications for  distribution,  but  usually  they  may 
be  obtained  from  the  stations  issuing  them,  lor 
convenience  in  writing  to  a  station,  the  postal 
address  point  where  the  station  is  located  in  the 
State  is  given  at  the  end  of  each  of  the  entries 
below.) 

Small  grain  crops  in  Alabama.  R.  Y.  Bailey 
and  J.  L.  Seal.  (Alabama  Sta.  Circ.  60, 
19  pp.,   7  figs.     August,   1931.)      Auburn. 

Factors  influencing  the  establishment  of  irri- 
gated pastures  in  northern  Colorado.  H.  C. 
Hanson.  (Colorado  Sta.  Bui.  378,  53  pp., 
32  figs.     July,  1931.)      Fort  Collins. 

Silage  and  trench  silos  in  Colorado.  H.  B. 
Osland.  (Colorado  Sta.  Bui.  380,  21  pp., 
11    figs.      September,    1931.)      Fort    Collins. 

The  relation  of  forest  composition  and  rate 
of  growth  to  certain  soil  characters.  H. W. 
Hicock  et  al.  (Connecticut  State  Sta.  Bui. 
330,  pp.  671-750,  19  figs.  July,  1931.) 
New  Haven.  . 

Harvesting  the  corn  crop  in  Illinois,  an  eco- 
nomic study  of  methods  and  relative  costs. 
P  E  Johnston  and  K.  H.  Myers.  (Illinois 
Sta.  Bui.  373,  pp.  353-405,  8  figs.  Septem- 
ber,  1931.)      Urbana. 

A  vear's  progress  in  solving  farm  problems 
of  Illinois :  Annual  report  .  .  .  Illinois 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  forty- 
fourth  report  for  the  year  ended  June  60, 
1931  H.  W.  Mumford  et  al.  304  pp., 
66  figs.      1931.     Urbana. 

Value  of  family  living  on  Iowa  farms.  L .  *j. 
Hoyt  and  E.  C.  Morgan.  (Iowa  Sta  Bui 
281,    pp.     187-239,    2    figs.       June,     193r.) 

Soybean  and  alfalfa  hays  for  wintering  preg- 
nant ewes.  W.  E.  Hammond,  J  M.  Eyvard, 
and  C.  C.  Culbertson.  (Iowa  Sta.  Bui.  ^8~, 
pp.  240-256.     June,  1931.)      Ames. 

Retail  credit  in  Iowa  farmers'  elevators.  P. 
Robotka.  (Iowa  Sta.  Bui.  283,  pp.  258- 
312,   8  figs.     June,   1931.)      Ames 

The  trend  of  corn  prices.  G.  S.  Shepherd. 
(Iowa  Sta.  Bui.  284,  pp.  314-328,  7  figs. 
July,   1931.)      Ames.  . 

The  secular  movement  of  corn  prices,  u.  a. 
Shepherd.  (Iowa  Sta.  Res.  Bui.  140, 
pp.   177-223,  14  figs.     June,   1931.)      Ames. 

Bacteriology  of  butter :  III,  A  method  for 
studying  the  contamination  from  churns. 
B.  W.  Hammer  and  H.  C.  Olson.  (Iowa 
Sta.  Res.  Bui.  141,  pp.  227-248,  20  figs. 
June,  1931.)      Ames. 


The    biologv    of    the    stalk    borer,    Papaipema 
nebris    ((in.).      G.    C.    Decker.      (Iowa    Sta. 
Res.  Bui.  143,  pp.  289-351,  22  figs.     June, 
1931.)      Ames. 
Feeding   and    management    of   horses.      A.    B. 
Caine.     (Iowa  Sta.  Circ.  130,  54  pp.,  14  figs. 
July,   1931.)      Ames. 
Varieties    of    tree    fruits    for    Iowa    planting. 
H.  L.  Lantz.     (Iowa  Sta.. Circ.  131,  48  pp., 
14  figs.     June,   1931.)      Ames. 
Meteorological    observations    for    July,    1931. 
C.    I.    Gunness    and  F.    R.    Shaw.      (Massa- 
chusetts  Sta.    Met.   Bui.    511,   4   pp.      July, 
1931.)      Amherst. 
Meteorological  observations  for  August,   1931. 
C.    I.    Gunness   and   F.    R.    Shaw.      (Massa- 
chusetts Sta.  Met.  Bui.  512,  4  pp.     August, 
1931.)      Amherst. 
Root    crops    for   forage    in    Michigan.      H.    C. 
Moore  and  E.  J.   Wheeler.      (Michigan   Sta. 
Spec.    Bui.    216,    18    pp.,    13    figs.      August, 
1931.)      East  Lansing. 
Eradication  methods  for  rats  and  mice.     L.  R. 
Dice    and    G.    W.    Bradt.       (Michigan    Sta. 
Circ.    138,    11   pp.,    5   figs.      August,    1931.) 
East  Lansing. 
Conservation  of  iron  in  vegetables  by  methods 
of  preparation  and  cooking.     O.    Sheets,   E. 
Frazier,  and  D.  Dickins.      (Mississippi   Sta. 
Bui.   291,   16  pp.     May,   1931.)      A.   and  M. 
College. 
A  practical  poultry  breeding  improvement  pro- 
gram.      W.     C.     Thompson.       (New    Jersey 
Stas.  Bui.  527,  16  pp.,  7  figs.     July,  1931.) 
New  Brunswick. 
Orchard  management.      (New  York  State  Sta. 
Circ.   121,   21  pp.     March,   1931.)      Geneva. 
Aster  seed  treatment.      W.   O.   Gloyer.      (New 
York    State    Sta.    Circ.    122,    6    pp.,    2    figs. 
May,   1931.)      Geneva. 
Home-made     sauerkraut.        C.     D.     Pederson. 
(New  York  State  Sta.  Circ.  123,  4  pp.,  1  fig. 
August,    1931.)      Geneva. 
The  enzvmic  clarification  of  fruit  juices.     Z.  I. 
Kertesz.      (New  York  State   Sta.   Circ.   124, 
4  pp.,  1  fig.     September,  1931.)     Geneva. 
The    farm    business    accounts.      Farm    inven- 
tories.     G.    W.    Forster.       (North    Carolina 
Sta.  Bui.  278,  28  pp.,  1  fig.     August,  1931.) 
State  College  Station,  Raleigh. 
Avian   coccidiosis.      R.    E.    Rebrassier.      (Ohio 
Sta.  Spec.  Circ.  34,  7  pp.,  2  figs.      [1931.]) 
Wooster. 
Wheat  varieties  on  the  high   plains  of  Okla- 
homa.      H.    H.    Finnell.       (Oklahoma     Sta. 
Bui.   200,   32  pp.      May,   1931.)      Stillwater. 
The     Pennsylvania     Agricultural     Experiment 
Station,   forty-fourth  annual  report  for   the 
fiscal    vear    ending   June    30,    1931.      R.    L. 
Watts  et  al.      (Pennsylvania  Sta.  Bui.  266, 
40  pp.,  15  figs.     July,  1931.)      State  College. 
Clarification  versus  filtration  of  milk.     D.  H. 
Jacobsen  and  T.  M.  Olson.      (South  Dakota 
Sta.   Bui.  257,   12  pp.,  1  fig.     April,   1931.) 
Brookings. 
Rural  health  situation  in   South  Dakota.     W. 
F.  Kumlien.      (South  Dakota  Sta.  Bui.  258, 
60  pp.,  21   figs.      April,    1931.)      Brookings. 
Prices    paid    to    producers    of    South    Dakota 
farm     products,     1890-1930.       J.     L.     Orr. 
(South   Dakota    Sta.    Bui.    259,    20   pp.,    11 
figs.     April.  1931.)      Brookings. 
The  ornamental  trees  of  South  Dakota.     N.  E. 
Hansen.      (South   Dakota   Sta.   Bui.  260,   63 
pp.,  8  figs.     April,  1931.     Brookings. 
The   vitamin   C   content   of   fresh  and    canned 
spinach,    Swiss    chard,    asparagus,    and    car- 
rots.     G.   E.   Wasson.      (South   Dakota   Sta. 
Bui.    261,    28    pp.,    13    figs.      April,    1931.) 
Brookings. 
Barley    as    a    fattening    feed    for    cattle    and 
swine  in  South  Dakota.     J.  W.  Wilson  and 
T    Wright.      (South   Dakota    Sta.   Bui.    262. 
39  pp.,  April,   1931.)      Brookings. 
Commercial  feeding  stuffs.     L.  S.  Walker  and 
E    F    Boyce.      (Vermont   Sta.   Bui.   328,   44 
pp.     April,  1931.)      Burlington. 

DANE  LECTURES  ON  FOLK  SCHOOLS 

The  folk  high  school  of  Denmark  and 
its  influence  upon  agriculture  and  rural 
life  in  that  country  was  the  subject  of 
a  lecture  given  yesterday  afternoon  at 
the  New  National  Museum  in  Washing- 
ton by  Dr.  Jakob  E.  Lange,  principal  of 
the  Peasants  Folk  School  at  Odense, 
Denmark,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  Graduate 
School.  Doctor  Lange  is  a  scientist  and 
one  of  the  leading  scholars  of  his  coun- 
try. His  visit  to  this  country  is  for  the 
purpose  of  making  a  comparative  study 
of  American  and  European  flora,  and 
while  in  the  United  States  he  will  lec- 
ture at  several  colleges  and  universities. 
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MRS.  HOOVER  TO  SPEAK 
IN  CLUB  CELEBRATION 


Will  Congratulate  Boys  and  Girls  Upon 

Completing    Another    Successful 

Year — Program  November  7 

Mrs.  Herbert  Hoover  will  greet  4-H 
club  members  in  a  great  nation-wide  cele- 
bration of  national  4-H  club  achievement 
to  be  broadcast  on  Saturday,  November  7. 
It  is  expected  that  on  that  day  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  the  Nation's  845,000  4-H 
club  boys  and  girls  will  gather  around 
radio  receiving  sets  to  listen  to  a  pro- 
gram which  will  tell  the  Nation  what  has 
been  accomplished  in  club  work  every- 
where in  the  year  which  will  then  be 
closing.  This  will  be  the  second  annual 
celebration  of  achievement  day  on  a 
nation-wide  scale. 

Mrs.  Hoover  has  always  had  great 
interest  in  the  4-H  clubs  and  their  work. 
She  has  several  times  visited  the  na- 
tional 4-H  club  camps  which  are  held 
annually  on  the  grounds  of  the  depart- 
ment in  Washington,  and  each  year  has 
entertained  these  representative  boys  and 
girls  at  the  White  House.  This  is  the 
second  time  she  has  addressed  the  4-H 
clubs  over  the  radio.  The  first  time  was 
in  1929,  when  she  spoke  from  the  Presi- 
dent's camp  on  the  Rapidan. 

The  program,  which  will  consist  of 
talks  and  music,  will  be  broadcast  over 
the  coast-to-coast  network  of  53  radio 
stations  associated  with  the  National 
Broadcasting  Co.  from  12.30  to  1.30,  east- 
ern standard  time.  The  unique  feature 
of  the  program  is  that  it  will  be  both 
national  and  local  in  nature ;  there  will 
be  the  national  broadcast  of  talks  and 
music  over  the  entire  network  of  53  sta- 
tions, and  State  broadcasts  over  local 
stations. 

The  first  15  minutes  will  be  national 
in  scope,  with  music  by  the  Marine  Band, 
including  the  national  4-H  club  songs, 
and  a  talk  by  Dr.  R.  A.  Pearson,  presi- 
dent of  the  University  of  Maryland  and 
chairman  of  the  executive  committee  of 
the  Association  of  Land-Grant  Colleges 
and  Universities.  The  next  30  minutes 
of  the  program  will  be  broadcast  locally 
from  each  of  the  53  cooperating  stations 
by  State  organizations,  and  will  include 
short  talks  by  4-H  club  members,  State 
governors,  extension  directors,  super- 
visors, and  leading  citizens.  Promptly 
at  the  end  of  the  30-minute  local  pro- 
grams the  network  will  again  be  as- 
sembled and  the  closing  15  minutes  will 
be  broadcast  from  Washington,  D.  C. 
(Continued  on  page  SS0) 
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AS  WE  SEEM  FROM  A  DISTANCE 


"  I  have  long  admired  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  not 
only  for  the  excellent  work  it  does  in 
America,  but  for  its  broadmindedness  and 
willingness  to  spread  its  usefulness  to 
other  countries,"  says  W.  B.  Hayes,  of 
the  American  Presbyterian  Mission  at 
Allahabad,  India,,  in  writing  M.  M.  Thayer, 
business  manager  of  the  Extension  Serv- 
ice, to  thank  the  department  for  sending 
some  publications.  "  Its  bulletins  are  in- 
valuable. *  *  *  In  all  our  contacts 
with  the  department  we  have  met  with 
such  courteous  and  efficient  treatment 
that  we  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  department  must  be  staffed  by  an 
unusually  fine  group  of  men.  It  is  a 
pleasure  to  have  this  additional  friendly 
act  from  another  section  of  the  depart- 
ment. I  hope  that  it  will  be  a  source  of 
pleasure  to  you  to  know  that  you  are 
having  a  part  in  whatever  we  are  able  to 
do  here  for  the  advancement  of  agricul- 
ture and  of  Christian  living  in  this 
country." 


DAIRYMEN  WARNED  NOT 
TO  PRODUCE  TOO  MUCH 


Committee  Asks  ASS  Forces  to  Combine 

Efforts  to  Gel  Farmers  to  CuSl 

Herds  and  Veal  Calves 

The  dairy  advisory  committee,  which 
was  formed  by  dairy  cooperatives  under 
provisions  of  the  agricultural  marketing 
act,  has  submitted  a  report  to  the  Fed- 
eral Farm  Board  in  which  dairy  farmers 
are  warned  against  overproduction,  co- 
operative marketing  of  manufactured 
dairy  products  is  commended,  milk  dis- 
tributors are  urged  to  buy  milk  from 
cooperative  milk  marketing  associations, 
and  milk  producers  are  advised  to  sup- 
port their  cooperative  organizations  in  a 
program  of  advertising  dairy  products  to 
increase  consumption  and  requested  to 
consume  more  of  their  own  products. 

The  committee  adopted  a  resolution  in 
regard  to  overproduction  of  dairy  prod- 
ucts.   It  follows: 

Whereas  the  nuniDer  of  milk  cows  on  farms 
continues  to  increase  for  the  fourth  successive 
year,  the  number  on  farms  on  September  1, 
1931,  being  fully  3.6  per  cent  in  excess  of 
that  of  a  year  previous  ;  and  if,  as  estimated 
by  the  United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, about  5  per  cent  more  heifers  freshen 
during  the  last  half  of  1931,  a  further  in- 
crease in  numbers  will  be  reported  on  Jan- 
uary 1,  1932,  and 

Whereas  the  recent  rise  in  prices  of  dairy 
products  and  the  gratifying  reduction  in  stor- 
age holdings  temporarily  tend  to  obscure  the 
ultimate  results  of  a  continuation  of  this 
upward  trend  in  the  numbers  of  cows,  and 

Whereas  eventually  this  increase  will  re- 
sult in  burdensome  supplies  of  dairy  products 

(Continued  on  page  882) 


SECRETARY  SAYS  NATION 
MUST  HAVE  LAND  POLICY 


Believes  States  Should  Take  Lead  By 
Formulating  Their  Own  Programs 

of  Agricultural  Reorganization 

There  is  no  longer  any  debate  as  to  the 
cause  of  the  agricultural  depression ; 
there  are  many  burdens  and  maladjust- 
ments which  have  contributed,  but  one 
cause  stands  out  above  them  all,  and  that 
is  overproduction,  said  Secretary  Hyde 
in  an  address  at  Columbia  University  in 
New  York  October  21  at  the  Eighth  An- 
nual Conference  of  Major  Industries. 
The  fundamental  problem  in  the  agricul- 
tural situation  in *  this  country  is  that 
the  production  of  the  Nation's  agricul- 
tural plant,  which  is  now  too  large  for 
the  needs,  must  be  adjusted  to  demand 
for  the  products,  and  the  essential  fea- 
ture in  this  is  that  the  Nation  must 
formulate  and  put  into  practice  a  sound 
national  plan  of  land  utilization,  he  said. 

"  Until  recently,"  said  the  Secretary. 
"  little  public  thought  has  been  expended 
on  projects  designed  to  cure  the  evils  of 
overproduction  by  preventing  the  over- 
production itself.  I  shall  not  here  dis- 
cuss the  debenture  or  the  equalization  fee 
further  than  to  say  that  both  measures 
have  the  same  fatal  weakness,  in  that,  if 
they  should  enhance  the  price  at  all,  they 
would  stimulate  production  and  thereby 
magnify  our  problems.  They  ignore  the 
fact  that  in  this  time  of  universal  depres- 
sion there  is  no  spot  in  Europe  upon 
which  the  surplus  can  be  dumped.  They 
attempt,  at  best,  merely  a  profitable  dis- 
position of  the  surplus  after  it  has  been 
produced.  They  treat  the  symptoms 
rather  than  the  disease.  The  disease  is 
overproduction. 

"  The  cure  for  overproduction  is  pro- 
duction balanced  to  market  demand. 
This  is  our  fundamental  problem.  And 
in  its  solution  the  most  fundamental  ele- 
ment is  the  land  itself.  After  10  years 
of  fruitless  debate,  during  which  the 
processes  of  detrition  have  demoralized 
agriculture  and  undermined  business,  it 
is  time  that  we  cease  the  treatment  of 
symptoms  and  begin  to  treat  the  disease ; 
time  we  pay  less  attention  to  plasters, 
poultices,  and  panaceas  of  merely  local 
application  and  get  down  to  the  cause  of 
the  trouble. 

"  Our  agricultural  plant  is  larger  than 
we  need.  Out  of  1.903,000,000  acres  in 
continental  United  States,  about  986,000,- 
000  acres  are  classed  as  land  in  farms. 
On  360,000,000  acres  of  this  great  agri- 
cultural   plant   the   American   farmer   is 


(Continued  on  page  831) 
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Government  Will  Accept  Cotton 
as  Collateral  for  Seed  Loans 


Cotton  will  be  accepted  as  collateral, 
for  Federal  seed  loans  on  the  basis  of  8 
cents  per  pound  middling  %  inch,  Acting 
Secretary  Dunlap  announced  October  23. 
Borrowers  who  store  their  cotton  will  be 
required  to  deliver  warehouse  receipts  to 
the  department's  field  agents  or  regional 
collection  offices  on  sufficient  cotton  to 
provide  collateral  for  the  loan  at  8  cents 
per  pound  middling  7/s  inch  rather  than 
on  the  quantity  required  at  current 
prices. 

The  purpose  of  this  plan  is  to  encour- 
age the  storage  of  cotton  and  to  release 
part  of  the  crop  mortgaged  to  the  Govern- 
ment for  the  purchase  of  necessaries  and 
for  the  payment  of  taxes,  interest  on 
farm  mortgages,  and  other  debts.  The 
right  is  reserved  to  withdraw  this  offer 
at  any  time  or  to  establish  a  different 
basis  in  any  area  because  of  change  in 
conditions  such  as  general  lowering  of 
grade  due  to  weather. 

In  certain  areas  where  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  crop  normally  is  shorter  than 
%  inch  in  length  the  basis  will  be  7% 
cents  a  pound  on  middling  }§  inch.  In 
these  areas  borrowers  whose  cotton  is 
~/s  inch  will  get  credit  for  the  premium 
on  the  longer  staple,  so  where  the  basic 
price  is  7%  cents  for  if  inch  the  8-cent 
price  will  be  allowed  to  the  individual 
whose  cotton  is  graded  and  the  longer 
staple  indicated  on  the  warehouse  cer- 
tificate. Likewise.  individuals  whose 
cotton  grades  better  than  middling  or 
has  staple  length  of  more  than  7/s  inch 
will  be  credited  with  appropriate  pre- 
miums. However,  with  the  average  bor- 
rower, whose  loan  is  approximately 
.$150.  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  present 
evidence  of  grade  or  staple,  as  the  num- 
ber of  bales  required  to  provide  col- 
lateral for  the  loan  would  be  the  same, 
whether  the  basic  price  is  7%,  8,  or 
8%  cents.  The  necessity  for  having  the 
cotton  graded  in  order  to  take  advantage 
of  premiums  on  cotton  grading  better 
than  middling  or  measuring  more  than 
~/s  inch  in  length  will  exist  only  in  the 
case  of  large  borrowers. 

"Warehouse  receipts  will  be  required 
on  sufficient  cotton  to  cover  the  amount 
of  the  loan,  together  with  storage  and 
insurance  charges  and  any  advance 
which  may  be  made  for  picking  and  gin- 
ning expenses.  When  the  cotton  is 
finally  sold  the  borrower  will  be  cred- 
ited with  the  proceeds  of  the  sale.  In 
the  event  the  proceeds  are  not  sufficient 
to  pay  the  full  amount  of  the  loan,  the 
remainder  will  remain  as  an  obligation 
of  the  borrower.  If  the  proceeds  of 
sales  are  more  than  sufficient  to  pay  the 
loan  and  interest,  the  surplus  will  be 
paid  to  the  borrower  or  to  other  cred- 
itors as  circumstances  may  determine. 


Thirteen  hearings  of  cases  under  the 
perishable  agricultural  commodities  act 
are  being  held  in  eastern  cities  by  the 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  in  the 
period  October  22-Xovember  6.  They  are 
in  New  York  City;  Newark.  N.  J. :  New 
Haven.  Conn. :  Worcester.  Mass. :  Bangor. 
Me.;  Buffalo.  N.  Y. :  and  Cleveland, 
Mansfield,  and  Youngstown.  Ohio. 


FOOD  SUGGESTIONS  HELPFUL 

For  several  weeks  the  Bureau  of  Home 
Economics  and  the  Woman's  Division  of 
the  President's  Emergency  Committee  for 
Employment  have  been  jointly  preparing 
and  issuing  weekly  mimeographed  press- 
release material  called  The  Market  Bas- 
ket. This  material,  which  has  been  de- 
signed to  help  make  the  food  dollar  go  as 
far  as  possible,  and  at  the  same  time  feed 
the  family  well,  has  been  distributed  to 
the  press  by  the  press  service,  Office  of 
Information,  and  also  used  directly  by 
home-demonstration  agents  and  extension 
food  and  nutrition  specialists  in  their 
personal  work.  Reports  received  by  the 
Office  of  Cooperative  Extension  Work 
and  the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics  from 
extension  people  in  the  States  indicate 
that  The  Market  Basket  has  been  very 
helpful.  The  following  are  typical  com- 
ments from  the  States : 

•'  By  using  the  available  farmers'  bulletins 
for  the  subjects  mentioned,  and  by  using  The 
Market  Basket  in  our  nutrition  project,  it  has 
been  possible  to  increase  interest  in  utilizing 
some  of  the  foods  that  are  produced  abun- 
dantly in  the  State,  such  as  lamb,  dairy  prod- 
ucts, apples,  etc..  and  we  have  been  trying  to 
bring  about  a  better  use  of  some  of  the  prod- 
ucts."— Marion  Hep-worth,  State  home-dem- 
onstration leader,  Idaho. 

"  The  agents  have  reported  favorably  con- 
cerning the  help  given  them  from  The  Market 
Basket.  Agents  have  had  parts  of  these 
printed  in  town  papers,  thus  disseminating 
the  knowledge." — Hazel  Bratley,  extension 
nutritionist,  Louisiana. 

"  There  have  been  appeals  for  help  for  indi- 
vidual families.  In  most  cases  these  have 
come  in  from  the  women  themselves.  The 
Market  Basket  sent  out  from  Washington  has 
met  these  requests." — Helen  J.  Hu obeli,  nutri- 
tion specialist,  yew  York. 

"Articles  in  the  Nebraska  Parent-Teachers 
magazine  have  been  written  monthly  following 
suggestions  from  The  Market  Basket  circu- 
lar."— Florence  J.  Atwood,  extension  nutri- 
tionist, Xebraska. 

"  I  have  watched  very  carefully  for  the 
comments  in  The  Market  Basket  and  have 
found  them  exceedingly  helpful.  In  many 
groups  we  have  discuss'ed  the  foods  that  do 
not  have  to  be  purchased,  and  from  The  Mar- 
ket Basket  we  have  been  able  to  get  sugges- 
tions as  to  what  would  give  the  most  for  the 
money." — Luella  Mortenson,  nutrition  special- 
ist, Wisconsin. 


QUARTER  BILLION  FROM  GAS  TAX 

Gasoline  taxes  provided  in  the  first  six 
months  of  1931  a  net  revenue  of  $246.- 
373.000,  which  is  to  be  used  principally 
for  road  purposes,  according  to  reports 
from  State  authorities  to  the  Bureau  of 
Public  Roads.  Nearly  7,118.000.000  gal- 
lons were  taxed,  or  4%  per  cent  more 
than  for  the  same  period  last  year.  Con- 
sumption of  gasoline  increased  in  36 
States  and  decreased  in  12  States.  On 
the  basis  of  the  figures  for  the  half  year 
it  is  estimated  that  the  gasoline  tax  will 
yield  a  revenue  exceeding  half  a  billion 
dollars  for  the  full  year.  The  tax  is 
now  imposed  in  every  State.  Only  8 
States  increased  the  rate  of  tax  within 
the  6-months  period.  Two  others  made 
increases  effective  in  July  and  August. 
The  total  revenue  derived  was  allocated 
as  follows :  Construction  and  mainte- 
nance of  State  highways.  $158,332,000.  or 
64  per  cent ;  for  local  roads.  $48  417.000. 
or  20  per  cent :  State  and  county  bond 
payments.  $18,860,000.  or  7%  per  cent: 
city  streets.  $10,157,000.  or  4  per  cent : 
and  the  other  $10,607,000.  or  4Y2  per  cent, 
for  collection  costs  and  miscellaneous 
items. 


New  Hot-Blast  Driers  Cut  Costs 
And  Losses  in  Ginning  of  Cotton 


Two  types  of  hot-blast  mechanical 
seed-cotton  driers,  a  horizontal  type  and 
a  vertical  type,  have  been  developed  by 
the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Engineering 
for  drying  seed-cotton.  The  driers  may 
be  used  at  gins  or  on  plantations,  do  not 
cost  much  to  build,  and  can  be  built  with 
the  labor  usually  found  about  gins  and 
plantations.  Either  type  can  handle  four 
or  more  bales  of  damp  seed  cotton  per 
hour,  which  is  sufficient  for  a  4—80  gin. 
The  driers  operate  satisfactorily  in  any 
kind  of  weather  if  the  dried  cotton  is 
conveyed  directly  to  the  gins  in  the 
heated  air.  The  bureau's  drying  process 
has  been  covered  by  a  public  patent,  and 
is  known  as  "  the  Government  process." 
It  is  adapted  to  all  of  the  existing  suc- 
cessful cotton-drying  equipment. 

The  artificial  drier  is  one  of  the  latest 
devices  developed  by  the  bureau  and 
manufacturers  of  ginning  machinery  to 
enable  the  ginner  to  get  the  greatest 
value  out  of  cotton  crops.  Moisture  con- 
tent of  cotton  varies  for  different  regions. 
A  ginner  can  not  handle  wet  cotton  vt 
extremely  dry  cotton  without  loss  to 
himself,  the  grower,  the  buyer,  and  the 
consumer. 

The  cost  of  artificial  drying  varies 
from  40  to  90  cents  a  bale,  depending 
upon  the  quantity  of  cotton  and  the 
moisture  content.  In  its  work  the  bu- 
reau has  increased  the  value  of  cotton 
from  60  cents  to  $5  or  more  per  bale  in 
cases  where  the  cotton  contained  more 
than  the  desirable  amount  of  moisture 
when  brought  to  the  gin. 

Two  methods  of  drying  cotton  are  now 
practiced — storage  and  artificial  drying. 
A  great  many  of  the  plantations  are  no 
longer  equipped  with  storage  houses  large 
enough  to  hold  the  entire  crop  prior  to 
ginning.  For  the  last  decade  cotton  has 
been  stored  in  sheds  in  the  fields  or 
on  the  galleries  and  porches  of  tenant 
cabins.  The  artificial  drier  cuts  down 
the  percentages  of  chokages  and  shut- 
downs in  ginning  machinery  and  enables 
the  gins  to  be  operated  in  bad  weather. 

The  bureau  has  cooperated  with  vari- 
ous manufacturers  of  commercial  driers 
in  working  out  dependable  models  and 
from  these  and  the  home-made  typ*J* 
the  grower  and  ginner  have  a  wide  range 
of  choice.  The  bureau's  types  are  de- 
scribed in  a  mimeographed  publication. 
Driers  for  •  Seed  Cotton,  which  may  be 
obtained  free  from  the  Bureau  of  Agri- 
cultural Engineering,  the  department, 
Washington, 


MRS.  HOOVER  TO  SPEAK 

IN  CLUB  CELEBRATION 

[Continued  from  page  329) 
Mrs.  Hoover  will  congratulate  the  club 
members  upon  the  successful  completion 
of  their  year's  4-H  activities,  and  music 
will  again  be  played  by  the  Marine  Band. 
Club  members  and  their  local  leaders 
throughout  the  country  are  planning  to 
hold  group  meetings  and  are  organizing 
local  achievement-day  programs  which 
will  supplement  the  State  and  Federal 
programs. 
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SECRETARY  SAYS  NATION 

MUST  HAVE  LAND  POLICY 

(Continued  from  page  329) 

producing  enough  foods  and  fibers  to 
feed  and  clothe  our  people  and  large  sur- 
pluses of  some  crops  in  addition. 

"  Economic  changes  are  at  work  to  in- 
crease the  size  and  the  productivity  of  the 
agricultural  plant  we  are  now  operating. 

"  Through  the  substitution  of  the  auto- 
mobile and  tractor  for  the  horse  and 
mule,  some  9,000,000  horses  and  mules 
have  been  displaced  since  the  war.  Due 
to  this  one  fact,  our  agricultural  plant 
has  been  increased  by  the  27,000.000 
acres  of  land  once  used  to  feed  those 
horses  and  mules  but  which  are  now  free 
to  grow  something  else.  Here  alone  is 
an  agricultural  revolution. 

"  New  methods  as  well  as  new  ma- 
chines have  contributed  to  production. 
We  produce  more  milk  and  more  meat 
per  unit  of  feed  consumed  than  formerly. 
We  are  shifting,  gradually,  from  less 
productive  to  more  productive  crops  per 
acre,  from  corn  to  cotton  in  the  South, 
from  wheat  toward  corn  in  the  North, 
and  from  grain  toward  fruit  and  vegeta- 
bles in  several  regions.  Drought-resist- 
ant seed  and  early  maturing  strains  have 
spread  our  acreage  westward  and  north- 
ward. The  advantages  which  these  tech- 
nological improvements  have  brought  to 
agriculture  and  to  the  Nation  will  be  ap- 
parent in  the  long  run,  but,  coming  in 
conjunction  with  a  drastic  deflation  of 
purchasing  power,  they  present  acute 
problems  of  readjustment. 

"  Within  the  past  few  years  millions  of 
acres  of  farm  lands  in  the  older  sections 
of  the  Nation  have  been  abandoned  or 
have  become  tax  delinquent.  Numerous 
farms  have  been  subjected  to  foreclosure. 
Many  irrigation  and  drainage  districts 
have  fallen  into  financial  difficulty.  WTe 
have  been  brought  face  to  face  with  the 
problem  of  extensive  areas  of  submar- 
ginal  land.  Something  akin  to  a  new 
public  domain  is  coming  into  existence; — 
defunct  farm  lands  and  cut-over  forest 
lands  on  which  private  owners  are  no 
longer  willing  to  pay  the  taxes.  Tax 
delinquency  is  due  largely  to  excessive 
taxation  or  to  forms  of  taxation  which 
make  unprofitable  to  private  owners  the 
operation  of  such  lands  for  such  modest 
uses  as  nature  equipped  them.  Due  to 
abandonment  and  tax  delinquency  the 
towns  dependent  on  such  lands  find  the 
foundations  of  their  property  under- 
mined. Counties  are  shorn  of  a  large 
part  of  their  revenues.  The  costs  of 
schools  and  roads  in  such  areas  are  met 
with  increasing  difficulty  by  the  sparse 
population  which  remains. 

"  Both  the  States  and  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment need  to  formulate  an  effective 
program  for  the  future  use  of  these 
areas ;  to  determine  whether  they  shall 
be  devoted  to  uses  which  their  endow- 
ment will  support,  or  to  the  more  am- 
bitious uses  which  have  failed  so  dis- 
mally to  support  an  American  standard 
of  living. 

"  In  many  areas  farms  are  submar- 
ginal  not  because  of  the  barren  character 
of  the  land  but  because  conditions  have 
prqduced  farms  of  a  size  and  type  of 
organization  unsuited  to  economic  condi- 
tions. In  some  areas  a  program  of  con- 
solidation is  called  for;  in  others,  of 
subdivision.  In  some  parts  of  the  Great 
Plains,    for    instance,    where    the    farm 


family  must  subsist  upon  the  income 
produced  from  the  farm,  larger  units 
seem  to  be  desirable.  The  ownership  of 
the  lands,  however,  has  been  diffused, 
through  the  operation  of  our  earlier  land 
policy,  among  numerous  small  land- 
holders, many  of  them  absentees.  In 
areas  adjacent  to  industrial  centers, 
where  the  farm  income  can  be  increased 
by  occasional  employment  in  industry, 
smaller  units  would  be  practicable. 
Each  State  should  take  the  lead  within 
its  borders  of  formulating  its  own  pro- 
gram of  reorganization. 

'•  These  emergency  problems  point 
forcefully  also  to  the  need  for  a  redefini- 
tion of  a  national  land  policy.  Almost 
from  its  inception  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  has  been  pointing  out  the 
need  of  a  national  policy  of  land  use. 
In  the  domain  of  lands  for  forest  use, 
and  for  game  preserves,  the  department 
has  partially  translated  its  ideas  into 
action.  In  these  fields  we  now  have  a 
sound  national   policy. 

"  We  are  far  from  accomplishing  all 
our  objectives,  but  we  have  made  a  cred- 
itable beginning.  .Eight  years  ago  the  de- 
partment suggested,  in  broad  outline,  a 
national  land  policy.  No  fanfare  of 
trumpets  greeted  the  announcement.  It 
fell  on  ears  that  heard  not.  For  purely 
agricultural  lands,  therefore,  a  national 
policy  of  land  use  is  still  in  the  domain 
of  things  hoped  for,  but  unseen. 

"  Throughout  our  history  we  have  pro- 
ceeded on  the  assumption  that  all  culti- 
vated land  is  destined  to  be  used  in  the 
production  of  food  and  fiber,  and  that  the 
sooner  it  could  be  put  to  this  use  the 
better.  Ours  has  been  a  policy  not  of 
land  use  but  of  land  exploitation.  We 
have  offered  our  lands  to  homesteaders; 
we  have  hung  them  up  as  bonuses  to 
soldiers ;  we  have  opened  new  areas  with 
lotteries  and  advertised  them  with  brass 
bands.  All  this  we  have  done  on  the 
assumption,  never  seriously  questioned, 
that  the  Nation  needed  to  bring  more 
land  under  cultivation.  Private  land- 
selling  agencies  have  proceeded  under  the 
same  optimistic  philosophy,  which  also 
coincided  with  self-interest.     *     *     * 

"  We  have  now  an  agricultural  plant 
valued  at  $50,000,000,000,  on  which  22 
per  cent  of  our  people  live  and  upon 
which  40  per  cent  are  directly  dependent 
for  livelihood.  Its  prosperity  underlies, 
and  in  the  long  run  determines,  the  pros- 
perity of  the  other  lines  of  business.  Its 
overexpansion  lies  at  the  root  of  cur 
problems  of  overproduction.  If  we  must 
err,  it  is  safer  to  err  on  the  side  of  con- 
servatism and  to  limit  expansion  strictly 
to  our  obvious  requirements. 

"  The  problems  involved  in  this  process 
of  readjustment  in  land  utilization  are 
not  solely  problems  for  the  individual. 
Important  public  interests  are  involved. 
One  of  these  is  the  conservation  of  our 
soil.  Our  soil  resources  are  slipping 
away  from  us  at  a  rate  altogether  too 
fast  for  comfort.  A  conservative  esti- 
mate is  that  soil  depletion  in  its  most 
serious  form — erosion — is  costing  us  an- 
nually well  over  $200,000,000.  Fertilizers 
can  restore  the  lost  plant  food  elements, 
but  not  the  whole  complex  structure  of 
the  topsoil  once  it  is  washed  away.  Soil 
specialists  estimate  that  within  100  years, 
unless  landowners  do  something  to  stop 
it,  gullying  will  be  well  advanced  on 
100,000,000  acres,  or  one-fourth  of  the 
Nation's  arable  land.     Already  17,500.000 


acres  once  cultivated  have  been  so 
severely  washed  or  gullied  that  neither 
cultivation  nor  reclamation  is  feasible. 

"  No  State  in  the  Union  has  ever  made 
a  success  of  its  land  policy.  Our  older 
States  entrusted  their  forest  resources  in 
the  eastern  half  of  the  United  States  to 
private  ownership.  Individual  owners 
can  not  be  expected  to  consider  the  inter- 
ests of  the  public  in  such  matters  as 
watershed  protection,  preservation  of 
scenery,  provision  for  recreational  privi- 
leges, and  particularly  in  maintaining 
permanent  stock  of  timber  for  those  nu- 
merous smaller  communities  whose  pros- 
perity depends  on  a  continuous  supply  of 
timber  to  furnish  part-time  employment 
to  farmers,  important  raw  materials  for 
local  industries,  and  local  markers. 
Some  of  those  same  States  are  now  trying 
to  undo  their  early  errors,  and  are  find- 
ing the  effort  both  difficult  and  costly. 
The  Nation  has  time  to  stop  waste  and. 
erosion  of  natural  resources  before  it  is 
finally  too  late. 

"A  proper  national  land  policy  will  not 
solve  immediately  all  the  problems  of 
agriculture.  It  is  no  panacea,  and  it 
will  require  time  to  show  material  re- 
sults. Some  readjustments  can  be  fur- 
thered in  the  present  emergency.  It  is 
of  importance,  however,  that  we  weave 
some  such  set  of  objectives  into  the  fab- 
ric of  a  long-time  national  policy  of  land 
utilization,  and  put  that  policy  into  oper- 
ation as  rapidly  and  as  generally  as  pos- 
sible, for  uneconomic  use  of  the  land — 
some  of  it  vicious,  much  of  it  unwitting — 
lies  at  the  very  root  .  of  our  rural 
problem.     *     *     * 

"  To  fulfill  these  objectives  will  require 
both  private  and  public  effort.  The  Fed- 
eral Government,  the  States,  and  the 
counties,  in  conjunction  with  the  owners 
and  users  of  land,  will,  by  the  nature  of 
things,  have  to  cooperate.  The  States 
have  exclusive  authority  over  tax  leg- 
islation. State  and  local  agencies  largely 
determine  the  location  of  schools  and 
roads.  Some  States  have  already  devel- 
oped specific  policies  for  State  forests 
and  parks.  The  Federal  Government  is 
concerned,  through  its  traditional  inter- 
est in  conservation  and  in  the  develop- 
ment of  sound  agricultural  policy.  Its 
important  functions  will  be  to  act  as  a 
coordinating  agency. 

"  The  present  economic  depression  will 
be  a  fruitless  era  indeed  if  we  fail  to 
utilize  its  lessons.  This  Nation  has  in- 
comparable resources  in  land,  labor,  and 
capital.  No  less  important  is  the  intelli- 
gence with  which  these  assets  are  uti- 
lized. The  individual  farmer  will  have 
to  show  resourcefulness  in  meeting 
changes  in  world  economic  conditions. 
He  needs  to  adopt  every  economy  of  pro- 
duction. He  needs  to  recognize  handi- 
caps, natural  or  economic,  that  foredoom 
him  to  failure.  But  it  is  no  less  vital 
that  the  Nation,  in  the  interest  of  a 
profitable  agriculture  and  a  balanced  na- 
tional life,  shall  promote  a  wise  utiliza- 
tion of  our  resources.  The  present  pol- 
icy of  planless  agricultural  development 
should  be  replaced  without  delay  by  a 
program  based  upon  such  a  utilization  of 
our  land  resources  as  will  yield  greater 
economic  and  social  values,  will  stay 
erosion  and  soil  depletion,  will  preserve 
and  conserve  our  land  inheritance,  and 
limit  our  agricultural  plant  to  such  size 
as  will  supply  the  Nation's  needs,  with- 
out the  ruinous  blight  of  overproduction." 
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OFFICIAL  ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Memoranda  of  the  Secretary 

Amendment  of  the  Crop-Reporting  Regulations 
MEMORANDUM     NO.     619. AUGUST     20.     1931 

(Amending  Memorandum  No.  5S0). — Because 
of  the  necessity  of  providing  more  time  for 
the  consideration  of  data  from  the  most  im- 
portant States  by  the  Crop  Reporting  Board 
when  preparing  the  Monthly  Crop  Reports, 
section  7  of  Memorandum  No.  580,  "  Prepara- 
tion of  the  Monthly  Crop  Reports  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  "  of  May  8,  1928.  as 
amended  March  31,  1930,  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows  : 

"  Sec.  7.  Data  used  by  the  board  in  the 
preparation  of  the  monthly  crop  reports  shall 
be  considered  as  of  two  classes  : 

"(a)  Speculative  data,  which  are  defined  to 
be  data  relating  to  corn,  wheat,  oats,  or  cot- 
ton, the  assembling  and  collating  of  which 
would  make  it  possible  to  enable  any  member, 
members,  or  assistants  of  the  board  to  ap- 
proximately anticipate  the  board's  forthcom- 
ing report  on  the  condition,  yield,  probable 
production,  or  stocks  of  corn,  wheat,  oats,  or 
cotton  for  the  United  States.  For  the  purpose 
of  this  regulation  speculative  data  shall  be 
restricted  to  the  above  data  for : 

"(1)  Corn  in  Iowa,  Illinois.  Nebraska.  Mis- 
souri, Indiana,  Ohio,  Minnesota,  Kansas,  and 
South  Dakota. 

"(2)  Winter  wheat  in  Kansas,  Illinois. 
Nebraska,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Missouri,  and  Wash- 
ington. 

"(3)  Spring  wheat  in  North  Dakota,  Mon- 
tana. South  Dakota,  Minnesota,  Idaho,  and 
Washington. 

"(4)  Oats  in  Iowa.  Minnesota.  Illinois. 
South  Dakota.  Nebraska.  Ohio.  North  Dakota. 
Indiana,  Missouri,  and  Kansas. 

"(5)  Cotton  in  Texas,  Mississippi,  Okla- 
homa. Arkansas,  Alabama,  Georgia.  North 
Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Louisiana,  and  Ten- 
nessee. 

"(6)  Any  other  data  than  specified  above 
which  the  chairman  shall  define  as  speculative. 
"(b)  Nonspeculative  data  which  are  defined 
to  be  data  other  than  speculative  data  men- 
tioned above,  and  which  may  be  at  all  tirne^ 
forwarded  directly  to  the  board  by  the  officer* 
in  charge  of  the  field  offices  of  the  division.'' 
These  regulations  as  hereby  amended  shall 
be  effective  at  once  and  may  be  further 
amended  at  any  time  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture. 

Arthur  M.   Btde,  Secretary. 


Amendment   of   the   Fiscal   Regulations   Regarding  Bids  and 
Purchases 

Memorandum  No.  620 — August  20,  1931. — 
The  Fiscal  Regulations  of  the  department  are 
amended  by  addition  of  the  following  new 
paragraph  : 

"  64.1.  Automotive  equipment. — All  bids  for 
automotive  equipment,  including  tractors  and 
boats,  shall  be  obtained,  and  acceptance 
thereof  made,  by  the  chief  of  the  division 
of  purchase,  sales,   and  traffic." 

The  closing  paragraph  of  paragraph  64  of 
the  Fiscal  Regulations,  viz:  "  Passenger- 
carrying  motor-driven  vehicles  and  motion- 
picture  cameras  and  projection  machines 
must  not  be  purchased  without  the  specific- 
authority  of  the  director  of  purchases  and 
sales,"  is  amended  to  read  : 

"  Motion-picture  cameras  and  projection 
machines  must  not  be  purchased  without  the 
specific  authority  of  the  chief  of  the  divi- 
sion of  purchase,  sales,  and  traffic." 

Arthur  M.  Hyde, 

Secretary. 


Civil  Service  Commission 

Information  Regarding  Work  on  the  Hoover  Dam  (.Formerly 
Boulder   Dam) 

The  following  information  is  the  latest 
available  regarding  employment  in  connection 
with  the  building  of  the  Hoover  Dam. 

Government  contracts  now  under  way,  with 
the  exception  of  the  contract  for  the  dam,  are 
confined  to  the  construction  of  Boulder  City 
and  related  works.  In  Boulder  City  work  in 
progress  comprises  street  grading  and  paving: 
sidewalks,  curbs,  and  gutters,  installation  of 
water  and  sewer  systems ;  also  construction  of 
cottages  for  employees,  and  administration, 
dormitory,  and  municipal  buildings.  Other 
building  operations  scheduled  for  the  next  few 
months  include  a  garage  and  a  number  of  ad- 
ditional cottages.  It  is  expected  that  all  work 
in  the  new  town  will  be  completed  early  in 
1932. 

Bids  for  construction  of  the  Hoover  Dam 
and  appurtenant  works  were  opened  March  4, 
1931,  and  contract  was  awarded  on  March  11 
to  the  Six  Companies  (Inc.),  510  Financial 
Center  Building,  San  Francisco,  Calif.  This 
contractor  is  making  progress  in  building  his 
camp,  constructing  railroad  and  highways,  and 
excavating  the  diversion  tunnels. 

The  Bureau  of  Reclamation  will  let  to  pri- 
vate contractors  all  construction  work  after 
advertising  for  bids.  Under  this  plan  labor- 
ers, helpers,  cooks,  skilled  mechanics,  and  fore- 
men will  be  employed  directly  by  the  con- 
tractors and  not  by  the  Government.  It  is 
estimated  that  more  than  2,500  men  are  now 
engaged  in  preliminary  dam  work  and  in  con- 
nection with  subsidiary  contracts.  As  the 
principal  contracts  are  awarded  the  public  will 
be  informed  through  the  newspapers  and  cer- 
tain technical  magazines,  which  will  publish 
the  names  and  addresses  of  successful  bidders. 
Applications  for  employment  may  be  made 
direct  to  the  contractors  or  through  the 
"nited  States  Employment  Service.  Las  Vegas, 
Nev. 

The  United  States  Employment  Service  of 
the  Department  of  Labor,  in  cooperation  with 
the  State  of  Nevada,  has  established  a  public 
employment  service  at  Las  Vegas,  Nev.  This 
office  will  direct  men  to  employment  under 
contractors  to  whom  work  is  awarded  and 
will  supply  information  concerning  the  prog- 
ress of  work  on  the  dam  and  the  demand  for 
workmen.  Unless  he  has  been  definitely  given 
employment  no  one  should  go  to  Las  Vegas 
or  the*  Hoover  Dam  site  without  first  communi- 
cating with  the  Public  Employment  Service, 
Las  Vegas,  Nev.,  and  being  fully  informed  as 
to  the  prospect  of  employment. 

Such  engineers  (civil,  mechanical,  electrical, 
irrigation,  structural,  etc.)  as  may  be  em- 
ployed by  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  in  addi- 
tion to  those  included  in  its  present  force,  will 
be  selected  from  registers  established  by  the 
Civil  Service  Commission.  Examinations  for 
such  positions  will  be  held  as  the  needs  of  the 
service  require  and  will  be  duly  announced. 

There  will  probably  be  no  need  for  in- 
spectors on  construction  work  until  such  work 
is  well  under  way. 

The  general  contractors  will  build,  equip. 
and  operate  a  hospital,  and  will  employ  the 
necessary  physicians,  surgeons,  nurses,  and 
attendants,  and  make  other  arrangements  in 
connection  with  providing  adequate  medical 
attention  for  employees. 

The   needs    of   the    Government   for   clerical 

workers   at   both   the   Denver.    Colo.,    and  Las 

Vegas.  Nev.,  offices  have  been  provided  for  by 

the  transfer  and  promotion  of  experienced  em- 

1  ployees  within  the  service. 


When  it  becomes  necessary  for  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  to  hold  examinations  for 
positions  connected  with  this  work  such  exami- 
nations will  be  given  due  publicity  through  the 
press  and  otherwise. 

U.  S.  Civil  Service  Commission. 


DAIRYMEN  WARNED  NOT 

TO  PRODUCE  TOO  MUCH 

(Continued  from  page  329) 

accompanied  by  low  prices  to  producers  :  Be  it 
therefore 

Resolved,  That  all  low-producing  and  un- 
profitable cows  be  culled  from  herds  and  sold 
for  slaughter,  that  additional  heifer  calves  be 
vealed.  and  that  each  farmer  reduce  the  size 
of  his  herd  by  eliminating  at  least  one  cow 
out  of  each  10* ;  be  it  also 

Resolved,  That  attention  of  State  and  Fed- 
eral agencies  be  called  to  the  overexpansion 
of  the  industry  and  that  all  forces  be  com- 
bined to  bring  to  the  personal  attention  of 
farmers  the  need  and  wisdom  of  culling  herds 
and  vealing  heifer  calves. 

The  following  resolution  on  the  subject 
of  the  cooperative  marketing  of  manufac- 
tured dairy  products  was  adopted  by  the 
committee : 

Resolved,  That  we  commend  the  work  of 
cooperative  marketing  of  manufactured  dairy 
products  with  respect  to  its  benefits  to  both 
consumer  and  producer,  in  that  it  has  success- 
fully moved  these  products  from  producer  to 
consumer  through  the  most  direct  channel 
eliminating  all  unnecessary  distributing  costs 
and  undue  profits,  with  the  result  that  every 
reduction  in  price  to  the  farmer  has  been  more 
than  reflected  to  the  consumer.  This  efficiency 
in  cooperative  marketing  of  manufactured 
dairy  products  has  materially  increased  the 
consumption  of  these  products  and  helped  to 
eliminate  the  burdensome  surplus  from  the 
market. 

The  following  resolution,  urging  milk 
distributors  to  buy  milk  from  cooperative 
milk  marketing  associations  because  of 
the  high  quality  of  their  product,  was 
adopted : 

Whereas,  fluid  milk  cooperatives  have  recog- 
nized that  milk  to  be  used  for  fluid  milk  pur- 
poses must  be  produced  with  greater  care  than 
milk  not  so  used,  and 

Whereas,  the  production  of  high-quality 
milk  for  fluid  purposes  involves  extraordinary 
investments  in  barns,  cooling  facilities,  etc., 
and. 

Whereas,  fluid  milk  marketing  associations 
cooperate  with  boards  of  health  and  milk  dis- 
tributors in  the  production  of  very  high  qual- 
ity  milk,   and, 

Whereas,  fluid  milk  cooperatives  have  not 
only  devised  satisfactory  and  efficient  market- 
ing plans  which  recognize  the  superior  value 
of  fluid  milk  produced  under  these  favorable 
condition^  by  the  payment  to  producers  on  a 
basis  which*  recognizes  the  special  value  of 
milk  used  for  fluid  purposes,  but  they  also 
encourage  the  continued  production  of  the 
highest  quality  fluid  milk  :  therefore  be  it 

Resolved.  That  we  urge  milk  distributors  to 
purchase  milk  from  cooperative  milk  market- 
ing associations,  and.  be  it  also 

Resolved,  That  since  the  purchase  of  fluid 
milk  on  a  classified  plan  encourages  the  pro- 
duction of  high-quality  milk,  the  use  of  any 
other  plan  is  vigorously  condemned,  since  it 
results  inevitably  in  a  depreciation  of  the 
quality  of  the  fluid  milk  sold  in  the  urban 
market. 

The  dairy  advisory  committee  consists 
of  the  following  members :  Harry  Hartke. 
chairman,  Cooperative  Pure  Milk  Associ- 
ation, Cincinnati,  Ohio.  ;  John  Brandt, 
secretary.  Land  O'Lakes  Creameries 
(Inc.),  Minneapolis,  Minn.;  Emerson 
Ela,  National  Cheese  Producers  Federa- 
tion. Plymouth,  Wis.;  U.  M.  Dickey. 
United  Dairymen's  Association,  Seattle, 
Wash. ;  P.  L.  Betts.  Dairy  and  Poultry 
Cooperatives  (Inc.),  Chicago,  I1L ; 
George  W.  Slocum.  Dairymen's  League 
(Inc.),  New  York  City;  and  C.  E.  Hough, 
Connecticut  Milk  Producers  Association. 
Hartford,  Conn.  The  committee  met  at 
the  offices  of  the  Farm  Board  in  Wash- 
ington. D.  C,  October  2  and  3. 
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Farmers  of  Idaho  Make  Substantial  Progress  in  Organiza- 
tion and  Marketing  Under  the  Agricultural  Marketing 
Act 

The  board  has  just  issued  to  the  press,  as 
one  of  a  series  of  State  releases,  the  follow- 
ing statement  of  information  showing  the 
extent  to  which  the  farmers  of  Idaho  and 
their  cooperative  organizations  are  availing 
themselves  of  the  benefits  provided  by  the 
agricultural  marketing  act.  A  statement  on 
the  progress  that  has  been  made  in  Montana 
appeared  in  the  October  24  issue  of  The 
Official  Record. 

Idaho  farmers  are  making  substantial 
progress  in  building  more  effective  coopera- 
tive marketing  organizations.  In  its  work 
the  board  has  had  the  active  cooperation  of 
the  State  college  of  agriculture  and  its  ex- 
tension forces  and  of  the  teachers  of  voca- 
tional agriculture  in  the  State. 

State  Cooperative  Council. — Representa- 
tives of  the  board  assisted  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  Idaho  Cooperative  Council,  which 
serves  as  a  clearing  house  for  discussion  of 
matters  of  interest  to  the  cooperative  move- 
ment in  the  State. 

Loans. — In  addition  to  financial  assistance 
Idaho  cooperatives  have  had  through  the 
various  national  cooperative  sales  agencies  and 
regionals  with  headquarters  in  other  States, 
loan  commitments  of  $408,839  have  been  made 
by  the  board  to  Idaho  cooperatives  against 
which  there  had  been  advances  of  $380,839 
up  to  September  9. 

Wool. — Idaho  wool  growers  are  served  by 
two  cooperative  marketing  associations  which 
are  members  and  stockholders  of  the  National 
Wool  Marketing  Corporation.  One  is  the 
Eastern  Idaho  Cooperative  Marketing  Associa- 
tion (Inc.),  Pocatello,  which  has  received  ap- 
proximately 4,800,000  pounds  of  the  1931  clip, 
and  the  other  is  the  Western  Idaho  Wool 
Marketing  Association  (Inc.),  Boise,  which  has 
received  about  3,300,000  pounds  of  the  1931 
clip. 

Daiky  Products. — -The  Dairymen  s  Cooper- 
ative Creamery  of  Boise  Valley,  at  Caldwell, 
received  assistance  in  building  a  new  plant. 
This  association  has  a  membership  of  more 
than  2,600  producers  and  makes  about 
3,500,000  pounds  of  butter  a  year.  The  Upper 
Snake  River  Valley  Dairymen's  Association, 
incorporated  in  1929,  applied  for  and  received 
assistance  from  the  board  in  building  plants 
at  Idaho  Falls.  This  association  has  a  mem- 
bership of  about  1,000  producers.  A  confer- 
ence was  held  with  the  teachers  of  vocational 
agriculture  at  which  a  dairy  marketing  pro- 
gram for  Idaho  was  discussed.  At  their  re- 
quest a  representative  of  the  board  has  con- 
ferred with  the  officers  and  directors  of  sev- 
eral creameries  on  business  policies.  Assist- 
ance has  been  given  the  Challenge  Cream  & 
Butter  Association  of  California,  a  regional 
marketing  association  handling  the  output  of 
three  Idaho  creameries.  As  a  result  of  this 
aid  the  association  has  been  better  able  to 
market  the  products  of  its  members. 

Geain. — Twenty-four  local  cooperative  grain 
associations  in  Idaho,  with  a  membership  of 
more  than  3,600  farmers,  are  affiliated  with 
the  national  cooperative  grain  marketing  pro- 
gram which  is  headed  up  by  the  Farmers  Na- 
tional Grain  Corporation,  Chicago.  Twelve 
of  these  belong  to  the  Inter-Mountain  Grain 
Growers  (Inc.),  of  Ogden,  Utah,  and  12  to  the 
North  Pacific  Grain  Growers  (Inc.),  Spokane, 
Wash.,  both  of  which  are  regional  associa- 
tions and  stockholders  of  the  Farmers  National 
Grain  Corporation.  Through  the  Farmers  Na- 
tional Grain  Corporation  financial  assistance 
has  been  extended  to  the  Idaho  grain  coopera- 
tives in  marketing  the  crops  of  the  members 
and  in  acquiring  needed  facilities. 

Alfalfa  Seed. — The  Idaho  Grimm  Seed 
Growers  Alfalfa  Association,  of  Blackfoot,  has 
been  made  a  loan  to  enable  the  association 
to  build  a  warehouse  for  storing  the  products 
it  handles. 

Eggs  and  Turkeys. — The  Idaho  Egg  Pro- 
ducers Association,  Caldwell,  has  received  as- 
sistance from  the  revolving  fund  for  effective 
merchandising  and  to  acquire  suitable  facili- 
ties at  Twin  Falls  for  candling,  grading,  and 
packing  for  members.  This  cooperative  is  a 
member  of  the  Northwestern  Turkey  Growers 
Association,  a  regional  sales  agency  organized 
in  1930  by  local  associations  of  seven'  States 
with  the  aid  of  the  board.  Turkey  growers 
who  are  members  of  the  Idaho  Egg  Producers 
Association  received  better  prices  for  iheir 
birds  in  1930  by  being  in  a  position  to  market 


them  together  with  turkeys  of  like  quality  from 
other  Northwestern  States  under  a  uniform 
grade  and  pack  and  thj-ough  the  same  coopera- 
tive sales  organization.  The  Northwestern 
Turkey  Growers  Association  borrowed  $100,000 
from  the  revolving  fund  to  enable  it  to  make 
advances  to  its  member  associations,  which  in 
turn  could  make  advances  to  their  members 
on  turkeys  when  they  were  delivered  and  to 
enable  the  regional  to  control  and  finance  the 
turkeys  handled  by  it  into  the  larger  markets. 
The  loan  was  paid  back  to  the  board  before 
it  was  due.  Reports  from  the  Idaho  Egg 
Producers  Association  for  1930  show  a  mem- 
bership of  1.264  farmers,  and  that  it  handled 
212,000  pounds  of  dressed  turkeys,  360,500 
pounds  of  other  dressed  poultry,  and  68,473 
cases  of  eggs. 

Livestock. — In  response  to  requests  from 
livestock  producers  and  producers'  organiza- 
tions, representatives  of  the  board  have  met 
with  these  groups  in  Idaho  and  presented  to 
them  the  operating  plans  of  the  National  Live- 
stock Marketing  Association  and  its  member 
agencies.  Considerable  sentiment  has  devel- 
oped among  livestock  producers  in  Idaho, 
Washington,  and  Oregon  for  establishing  a 
regional  livestock  marketing  association  which 
will  take  care  of  the  marketing  and  financing 
needs  of  growers  and  be  a  part  of  the  Na- 
tional  Livestock   Marketing  Association. 

Potatoes. — The  board  has  been  in  contact 
with  Idaho  potato  growers  and  is  ready  to 
assist  in  working  out  plans  for  a  marketing 
organization  based  upon  the  accumulated  ex- 
perience of  the  successful  potato-marketing 
cooperatives  in  other  sections  of  the  country. 
The  potato  crop  is'  one  of  the  most  important 
crops  in  Idaho,  and  would  appear  to  offer 
a  favorable  opportunity  for  successful  coopera- 
tive marketing  because  of  the  specialized  char- 
acter of  the  product  and  the  long  distance 
from  markets.  Progress  in  the  developmpnt  of  a 
cooperative  organiaztion  to  distribute  the  crop 
into  the  terminal  markets  has  been  slow,  but 
a  substantial  foundation  for  such  an  organiza- 
tion is  found  in  the  several  local  organiz  :tious 
which  have  been  operating  for  a  number  of 
years. 

Beans. — The  Southern  Idaho  Bean  Grow- 
ers' Association  obtained  a  facility  loan  from 
the  board  to  assist  the  organization  in  ac- 
quiring a  warehouse  for  cleaning  and  stor- 
ing the  crop.  This  association  marketed 
about  35  per  cent  of  the  1930  Idaho  beans 
and  has  a  membership  of  approximately  600 
growers.  It  is  a  stockholder  of  the  Tri-State 
Bean  Corporation,  which  markets  Great 
Northern  beans  for  the  Idaho,  Montana,  and 
Wyoming  associations. 

Fruits  and  Vegetables. — Idaho  fruit  and 
vegetable  producers  have  an  interest  in  the 
steps  being  taken  to  begin  operation  of  the 
National  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Exchange 
(Inc.),  a  central  agency  set  up  by  fruit 
and  vegetable  cooperatives  to  afford  them 
a  cooperatively  owned  and  operated  terminal 
sales  agency.  This  agency  was  incorporated 
in  May  and  is  now  engaged  in  contacting 
associations  desiring  service. 

Honey. — Financial  assistance  has  been 
given  the  Mountain  States  Honey  Producers' 
Association,  Boise,  a  regional  association 
marketing  extracted  and  comb  honey.  In  Oc- 
tober, 1930,  this  association  had  a  member- 
ship of  about  550  beekeepers,  located  in  a 
territory  from  Wisconsin  west  to  southern 
Oregon  and  Washington,  covering  11  States. 
The  board  made  a  commitment  to  the  asso- 
ciation in  September,  1929,  for  a  loan  sup- 
plementing a  primary  loan  of  the  Federal 
Intermediate  Credit  Bank  of  Spokane,  in 
order  to  enable  the  association  to  advance 
to  its  members  a  greater  proportion  of  the 
market  price  of  honey  at  the  time  of 
delivery. 

Sugar  Beets. — Sugar-beet  producers  were 
assisted  by  the  board  in  organizing  the  Idaho 
Beet  Growers'  Association  (Inc.),  with  head- 
quarters at  PocateUo,  Idaho.  This  associa- 
tion is  comprised  of  eight  factory  districts, 
the  center  of  these  districts  being  Idaho  Falls, 
Sugar,  Blackfoot,  Shelly,  Rieby,  Twin  Falls, 
Rurley,  and  Paul.  As  of  March  16,  1931, 
the  association  had  approximately  2,415  mem- 
bers, representing  about  49,000  acres  of  sugar 
beets. 


Denman  Asks  Meat  Packers  and  Retailers   to  Help   Farmer 
Carry  Burden  of  Price  Declines 

Livestock  farmers  are  bearing  an  unjust 
share  of  the  decline  in  retail  meat  prices, 
said  C.  B.  Denman,  member  of  the  board, 
in  an  address  at  the  annual  convention  of 
the  Institute  of  American  Meat  Packers  in 
New  York  City  October  19.  Mr.  Denman 
called  upon  packers  and  retailers  to  cooperate 
in   narrowing   the   gap   between   producer   and 


consumer,  saying  this  would  encourage  a 
greater  consumption  of  meat  and  be  to  their 
benefit. 

"  The  livestock  industry,"  Mr.  Denman  said, 
"  is  entitled  to  a  reduction  in  the  costs  of 
meat  distribution.  Our  link  of  the  chain 
(livestock  producers)  has  had  to  bear  the 
burden  of  high  merchandising  costs  since  the 
pre-war  period.  During  the  past  two  years, 
when  all  prices  have  declined,  the  farmers 
have  received  a  decreasing  proportion  of  the 
price  consumers  pay  for  meat.  The  cost  of 
processing  and  merchandising  a  unit  of  meat 
has  declined  very  little  from  the  relatively 
high  levels  prevailing  before  the  current  busi- 
ness depression.  With  each  link  ahead  in 
the  chain  retaining  a  practically  fixed  charge, 
an  undue  proportion  of  the  burden  resulting 
from  reduced  consumer  purchasing  power  is 
being  passed  on  to  the  farmer.  Equality  must 
develop  ;  injustice  to  any  one  of  us  eventually 
and  inevitably  works  injury  to  the  rest." 

Mr.  Denman  urged  cooperation  in  the  live- 
stock industry  to  combat  false  propaganda 
against  the  use  of  meat.  This  propaganda,  he 
said,  takes  two  forms  :  One,  "  that  meat  isn't 
good  for  us  to  eat,"  and  the  other  "  advising 
peoplv  that  they  can  not  afford  to  eat  meat 
regularly." 


NEW  MICHIGAN  FORESTS  DEDICATED 

Formal  dedication  of  the  Marquette, 
the  Hiawatha,  and  the  Ottawa  National 
Forests  in  the  Upper  Peninsula  of  Michi- 
gan, to  the  welfare  of  the  communities, 
the  State,  and  the  Nation,  took  place  Sep- 
tember 21  and  22.  The  Upper  Peninsula 
Development  Bureau,  which  represents 
most  of  the  communities  and  industries 
of  the  section,  organized  the  movement  to 
secure  the  establishment  of  several  na- 
tional-forest units  in  upper  Michigan 
soon  after  the  Clarke-McNary  law  made 
it  possible  for  the  Federal  Government  to 
purchase  forest  lands  in  the  Lake  States. 
Twenty-five  years  ago  the  creation  of  a 
national  forest  often  met  with  local  hos- 
tility and  unfriendly  criticism.  The 
steady  growth  of  community  understand- 
ing and  cooperation  reflected  by  the 
marked  local  interest  shown  at  the  dedi- 
cation of  tlie  new  Upper  Peninsula  for- 
ests was  very  gratifying  to  the  Forest 
Service.  When  they  are  fully  established 
the  Ottawa,  the  Hiawatha,  and  the  Mar- 
quette Forests  will  cover  about  three- 
quarters  of  a  million  acres  in  eight  coun- 
ties of  the  Upper  Peninsula.  Of  this 
area  about  80,000  acres  on  the  Ottawa, 
94,000  acres  on  the  Hiawatha,  and  71,000 
acres  on  the  Marquette  have  already  been 
acquired  or  approved  for  purchase. 


SUBSTANDARD  TOMATOES  SEIZED 

The  first  seizure  of  canned  tomatoes 
found  to  fall  below  the  standards  estab- 
lished by  the  McNary-Mapes  amendment 
to  the  Federal  food  and  drugs  act  was 
made  October  20  when  a  deputy  United 
States  marshal  confiscated  128  cases  of 
No.  10  tins  shipped  by  a  Frederica  (Del.) 
concern  to  Philadelphia.  The  seizure 
was  made  by  the  Philadelphia  station  of 
the  Food  and  Drug  Administration,  C.  S. 
Brinton,  chief.  The  cans  contained  an 
excessive  quantity  of  skin.  The  offense 
consisted  in  the  fact  that  the  shipper 
had  failed  to  label  his  tomatoes,  "  Below 
United  States  Standard — Low  Quality 
But  Not  Illegal,"  the  official  designation 
for  substandard  canned  goods  promul- 
gated by  Secretary  Hyde  several  months 
ago.  The  official  standard  for  canned 
tomatoes  says  that  the  product  "  shall  be 
considered  as  peeled  when  there  are  not 
more  than  1.5  square  inches  of  peel  per 
pound  of  net  contents." 
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NEW  FERTILIZER  MATERIALS.  (Circular  185C)  Al- 
bert R.  Merz,  chemist,  division  of  fertilizer 
technology,  fertilizer  and  fixed  nitrogen  in- 
vestigations. Bureau  of  Chemistry  and  Soils. 
15  pp.,  illus.     September,  1931. 

Commercial  processes  for  fixing  atmospheric 
nitrogen  for  fertilizer  purposes  are  briefly  out- 
lined, and  various  factors  that  have  played  a 
part  in  increasing  the  concentration  of  ferti- 
lizers are  discussed.  The  advantages  and  dis- 
advantages of  concentrated  fertilizers  are  con- 
sidered. The  use  of  ammonia,  the  product  of 
the  synthetic  ammonia  process  for  fixing  nitro- 
gen, in  the  ammoniation  of  superphosphate  is 
described,  and  brief  accounts  are  given  of  the 
preparation,  plant-food  content,  and  properties 
of  the  various  salts  and  compounds  into  which 
it  is  converted  for  fertilizer  purposes.  A  num- 
ber of  other  fertilizer  materials  and  mixtures 
are  described. 

METHODS  OF  CROP  PRODUCTION  AT  THE  COLBY 
(KANS.)  BRANCH  EXPERIMENT  STATION,  1915  TO 
1929.  (Circular  184C.)  Joseph  B.  Kuska,  as- 
sociate agronomist,  division  of  dry-land 
agriculture.  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry.  In 
cooperation  with  the  Kansas  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station.  24  pp.,  illus.  Sep- 
tember, 1931. 

A  semitechnical  publication  intended  for 
agronomists,  farmers,  and  others  interested 
in  crop  production  in  western  Kansas  and 
similar  dry-land  areas.  Gives  results  ob- 
tained in  rotation  and  tillage  experiments, 
conducted  in  cooperation  with  the  Kansas 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  with  win- 
ter and  spring  wheat,  oats,  barley,  corn,  milo, 
kafir,  feterita.  and  beans.  Yields  of  crops 
grown  continuously  on  the  same  land,  on  fall 
plowing  and  spring  plowing,  and  alternating 
with  fallow  are  compared  with  yields  ob- 
tained in  rotations  with  different  cultural 
treatments,  including  application  of  barnyard 
manure  and  growing  green  manure. 

SOUTHERN  WHITE  CEDAR.  (Technical  Bulletin  251T.) 
C.  F.  Korstian,  formerly  senior  silvicultur- 
ist,  Appalachian  Forest  Experiment  Sta- 
tion, and  W.  D.  Brush,  scientific  assistant, 
branch  of  research.  Forest  Service.  76  pp., 
illus.      September,   1931. 

A  semitechnical  bulletin  for  forest  and 
woodland  owners  and  technical  foresters  in- 
terested in  growing  and  marketing  this  spe- 
cies. In  addition  to  a  presentation  of  the 
known  habits  and  requirements  of  the  tree, 
this  bulletin  gives  yield  and  volume  tables 
for  southern  white  cedar  not  previously  pub- 
lished in  any  permanent  form,  and  discusses 
the  management  of  southern  white  cedar 
stands.  The  utilization  of  the  wood  for 
lumber,  lath,  shingles,  poles,  shores,  spars, 
and  woodenware  is  discussed. 

CARE  OF  MILK  UTENSILS  ON  THE  FARM.  (Farmer.' 
Bullet'm  1675F.)  R.  J.  Posson.  associate  mar- 
ket-milk specialist,  and  Ralph  P.  Hotis.  at- 
sociate  market-milk  specialist,  division  of 
market-milk  investigations.  Bureau  of  Dairy 
Industry.     10  pp.,  illus.     September.  1931. 

This  bulletin  is  a  revision  of  and  supersedes 
Farmers'  Bulletin  1473.  Washing  and  Sterlizi- 
ing  Farm  Milk  Utensils.  It  deals  with  the 
types  of  equipment  and  the  best  methods  re- 
quired on  the  farm  for  washing  milk  utensils 
and  treating  them  to  kill  bacteria  in  small  as 
well  as  large  farm  dairies.  It  is  of  interest 
not  only  to  adult  dairymen,  but  also  to  4-H 
club  members. 

REPORT  OF  THE  ACTING  CHIEF  OF  THE  OFFICE  OF 
EXPERIMENT  STATIONS.  W.  H.  Evans.  12  pp. 
1931. 

This  .  briefly  reviews  the  activities  of  the 
Office  of  Experiment  Stations  in  administering 
the  Federal  funds  appropriated  for  the  agri- 
cultural experiment  stations  in  the  several 
States  and  in  Alaska.  Hawaii.  Porto  Rico. 
Guam,  and  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  the  office's 
advisory  relations  with  the  stations.  Certain 
important  changes  in  the  relations  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  with  the  Alaska, 
Hawaii,  Porto  Rico,  and  Virgin  Islands  sta- 
tions are  noted.  Attention  is  also  called  to 
the  publications  and  library  service  of  the 
office. 


ROMPERS.  (Leaflet  79L)  Clarice  Louisba  Scott, 
assistant  specialist  in  clothing,  division  of 
textiles  and  clothing.  Bureau  of  Home  Eco- 
nomics.     S   pp.,   illus.      September,    1931. 

Discusses  a  number  of  designs  of  rompers 
that  simplify  the  dressing  problem,  in  that 
they  are  easy  to  make  and  launder  and  com- 
fortable for  the  baby  to  wear.  Though  no 
patterns  are  issued  in  connection  with  this 
leaflet,  the  designs  are  described  so  they  can 
be  adapted  to  a  foundation  pattern. 

FOOD     FOR     CHILDREN.      (Farmers'     Bulletin     1674F.  I 

Rowena  Schmidt  Carpenter,  associate  spe- 
cialist in  child  nutrition,  foods  and  nutri- 
tion division,  and  Helen  Xebeker  Hann, 
assistant  home  economist,  economics  divi- 
sion, Bureau  of  Home  Economics,  in 
cooperation  with  the  Washington  Child 
Research  Center.  22  pp..  illus.  September. 
1931. 

This  supersedes  Farmers  Bulletin  717,  Food 
For  Young  Children.  It  discusses  foods  in 
their  relation  to  good  nutrition.  A  number 
of  recipes  are  given  to  show  how  the  same 
meal  may  serve  satisfactorily  for  both  adults 
and  the  younger  members  of  the  family  with- 
out the  necessity  for  cooking  foods  especially 
for  the   children. 

PHYSIOCHEMICAL  PROPERTIES  OF  EDIBLE  CANNA 
AND  POTATO  STARCHES.  (Hawaii  Bulletin  63.1 
J.  C.  Ripperton,  chemist,  Hawaii  Agricul- 
tural Experiment  Station.  48  pp.,  illus. 
October,  1931. 

A  technical  study  was  made  of  swelling 
power,  viscosity,  and  hydrogen-ion  concentra- 
tion of  edible  canna  starch  and  of  potato 
starch  under  different  conditions,  to  aid  in 
determining  the  suitability  of  the  former  for 
industrial  uses  and  standardizing  processes  of 
manufacturing  it.  It  was  found  that  the  two 
starches  are  similar  in  general  properties,  but 
that  potato  starch  is  probably  somewhat 
superior  to  edible  canna  starch  in  swell  and 
viscosity. 

PLUM  AND  PRUNE  GROWING  IN  THE  PACIFIC  STATES. 
(Farmer.'  Bulletin  1372F,  revUed.)  G.  F.  Kin- 
man,  pomologist.  division  of  horticultural 
crops  and  diseases.  Bureau  of  Plant  In- 
dustry.     58    pp.,    illus.      August.    1931. 

Describes  the  principal  plum  and  prune 
producing  districts  of  the  region,  including 
their  soil  and  climatic  conditions,  and  dis- 
cusses the  main  varieties,  pollination,  root 
stocks,  pruning,  orchard-soil  management,  and 
harvesting. 

THE  MONTHLY  WEATHER  REVIEW.  Vol.  59,  No.  7. 
July,   1931.     pp.   259-288.     Illus. 

Contexts : 

Lightning  investigation  as  applied  to  the 
airplane.      O.    A.   Austin. 

Observations  from  airplanes  of  cloud  and 
fog  conditions  along  the  southern  California 
coast.     Joseph  B.  Anderson. 

Southern  Arizona  flying  weather.  Leon  C. 
Walton. 

Diminishing  winter  radiation  from  sun  and 
sky  at  Madison.  Wis.  (with  discussion  by 
H.   H.   Kimball).      Eric  R.   Miller. 

The  future  of  agricultural  meteorology. 
W.   A.   Mattice. 

Tor  Bergeron's  Uber  Die  Dreidimensional 
Verkniipfende  Wetteranalyse.  Trans,  by  An- 
drew Thomson.     Erik  Bjorkdal. 

On  periodicitv  in  series  of  related  terms. 
Sir  Gilbert   Walker. 

Wulf  and  Melvin  on  the  effect  of  tempera- 
ture upon  the  ultra-violet  bend  spectrum  of 
ozone  and  the  structure  of  this  spectrum. 
Note.      (Bulletin   American   Physical    Society.) 

Father  Gherzi,  S.  J.,  on  the  winds  and 
upper  air  currents  along  the  China  coast  and 
in  the  Yangtse  Valley.     Review.     A.  J.  Henry. 

Results  of  rainfall  observations  in  western 
Australia.      Sigismond   R.    Diettrich. 

Prof.  Alexander  McAdie  retires  from  Blue 
Hill  Observatory. 

THE  JOURNAL  OF  AGRICULTURAL  RESEARCH.  Vol. 
43.     No.  1.     Illus.      September  1,  1931. 

Contexts : 

Vegetative  changes  and  grazing  use  of 
Douglas  fir  cut-over  land.  Key  No.  F-5. 
Douglas   C.    Ingram. 


Inheritance  of  resistance  to  rust.  Puc- 
dnia  sorghi,  in  maize.  Key  No.  G-778. 
E.  B.  Mains. 

A  Cytospora  canker  of  apple  trees.  Key 
No.    G-780.     D.   F.   Fisher   and   E.    L.    Reeves. 

Duration  of  the  flowerless  condition  of 
some  plants  in  response  to  unfavorable 
lengths  of  day.  Key  No.  G-781.  W.  W. 
Garner  and  H.  A.  Allard. 

Monodontomerus  aereus  Walker,  both  a  pri- 
mary and  secondary  parasite  of  the  brown- 
tail  moth  and  the  gipsy  moth.  Key  No. 
K-222.     C.   F.   W.   Muesebeck. 

The  correlation  between  stand  and  yield 
of  alfalfa  and  sweetclover.  Key  No.  Ohio-10. 
C.  J.   Willard. 

Stunting  of  wheat  caused  bv  Tilletia  levis 
and  T.  tritici.  Key  No.  Minn.-75.  H.  A. 
Rodenhiser. 

Penetration  of  petroleum  oils  into  plant 
tissue.  Key  No.  N.  J.-22.  Joseph  M.  Gins- 
burg. 

AMENDMENT  TO  REGULATIONS  RESPECTING  GAME 
ANIMALS,  LAND  FUR-BEARING  ANIMALS,  GAME 
BIRDS,  NONGAME  BIRDS,  AND  NESTS  AND  EGGS 
OF  BIRDS  IN  ALASKA,  APPROVED  MARCH  7,  1931, 
EFFECTIVE  JULY  1,  1931.  (Circular  8,  Supple- 
ment— Published  September  16,  1931;  effective  De- 
cember 15,  1931.)  Bureau  of  Biological  Sur- 
vev.  Alaska  Game  Commission,  Juneau, 
Alaska.      2  pp..    September.   1931. 

MODIFICATION  OF  MEXICAN  FRUIT  WORM  QUAR- 
ANTINE REGULATIONS.  (PQCA-Q-64,  reviled.) 
Plant  Quarantine  and  Control  Administra- 
tion. Effective  October  2,  1931.  1  p.  Oc- 
tober.  1931. 

INDEX  TO  SERVICE  AND  REGULATORY  ANNOUNCE- 
MENTS, 1930.  (SRA-PQCA,  Index,  1930.)  Plant 
Quarantine  and  Control  Administration.  4 
pp.   October,   1931. 

SERVICE  AND  REGULATORY  ANNOUNCEMENTS,  APRIL- 
JUNE,  1931.  (SRA-PQCA  No.  107.)  Plant  Quar- 
antine and  Control  Administration.  pp. 
39-89.     September,  1931. 

DEFINITIONS  AND  STANDARDS  FOR  FOOD  PRODUCTS. 
(SRA-FD  2,  second  revision.)  Food  and  Drug 
Administration.      19   pp.      September.    1931. 

Price  Lists  of  Publications 

The  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office,  'Washington,  D.  C,  has 
for  sale  many  publications  issued  by  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  which  are  n-o  longer 
available  free.  This  official  will  send  free 
price  lists  of  these  upon  re-quest.  Readers  of 
The  Official  Record  may  render  a  service  in 
the  distribution  of  the  department's  informa- 
tion b-y  telling  the  people  with  whom  they 
come  in  contact  of  the  availability  of  these 
publications  and  price  lists. 


NOON  NETWORK  PROGRAMS 


Schedule  of  Speakers  and  Their  Sub- 
jects and  Dates  for  the  Broadcast  Week 
Beginning  Monday,  November  16. 


Network  radio  programs  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  and  Federal 
Farm  Board  are  broadcast  through  Na- 
tional Broadcasting  Co.  stations  at  12.55 
to  1.10  p.  m.  eastern  standard  time ;  12.15 
to  1  p.  m..  Pacific  standard  time. 

MONDAY,  NOVEMBER  16 

National  Farm   and  Home  Hour 

Farm  and  Home  Scientific  and  Extension 
Work  Meets  Present  Conditions. — A  sym- 
posium by  President  R.  0.  Rigbtmire.  of  Obio 
State  University :  President  W.  J.  Kerr,  of 
Oregon  State  Agricultural  College :  and  Presi- 
dent Bradford  Knapp.  of  Alabama  Polytechnic 
Institute. 

Western  Farm  and  Home  Hour 

The  Grain  Market  Situation. — Frank  L. 
Lyons,  associate  marketing  specialist.  Bureau 
of  Agricultural  Economics. 

The  Week  with  the  Farm  Board. — R.  H. 
Lamb,  western  program  director.  Office  of 
Information. 

Transplanting  Woodfolk. — Prepared  by 
Dana  Parkinson,  assistant  regional  forester  in 
charge  of  public  relations  in  region  4,  United 
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States    Forest    Service ;    delivery    by    speaker 
from  region  5. 

TUESDAY,  NOVEMBER  17 

National  Farm  and  Home  Hour 
No  Department  of  Agriculture  Program. 
Western  Farm  and  Home  Hour 

The  Poultry  and  Egg  Markets  Situa- 
tion.— Frank  H.  McCampbell,  associate  mar- 
keting specialist.  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Eco- 
nomics. ^ 

With  Western  Farmers. — R.  H.  Lamb. 

The  Wheat-Smut  Problem  in  the  Inter- 
mocntain  and  Pacific  States. — Prepared  by 
Dr.  James  A.  Faris,  senior  pathologist,  Bu- 
reau of  Plant  Industry ;  speaker  to  be  an- 
nounced later. 

WEDNESDAY,  NOVEMBER  18 

National  Farm  and  Home  Hour 

No  Department  of  Agriculture  Program. 

Western  Farm  and  Home  Hour 

Marketing  Dry  Sausages. — W.  E.  Schnei- 
der, associate  marketing  specialist,  Bureau  of 
Agricultural   Economics. 

With  Western  Farmers. — R.  H.  Lamb. 

Sane  Reducing  Diets. — Prepared  by  Mrs. 
Christine  B.  Clayton,  professor  of  food  and 
dietetics,  Utah  State  Agricultural  College  ;  de- 
livery by  Jean  Stewart,  home  economist, 
Bureau   of  Home   Economics. 

THURSDAY,  NOVEMBER  19 

National  Farm  and  Home  Hour 

The  Trend  of  Milk  Production. — R.  K. 
Smith,  agricultural  senior  statistician,  Bureau 
of  Agricultural  Economics. 

The  Price  Situation. — Dr.  O.  C.  Stine, 
principal  economist,  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics. 

Western  Farm  and  Home  Hour 

On  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Markets. — Carl 
J.  Hansen,  associate  marketing  specialist, 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics. 

With  Western  Farmers. — R.  H.  Lamb. 

Assisting  Nature  in  Coloring  Citrus 
Fruits. — Prepared  by  E.  M.  Chace,  senior 
chemist,  Bureau  of  Chemistry  and  Soils ;  de- 
livery by  John  L.  Harvey,  senior  inspector, 
Food  and  Drug  Administration. 

FRIDAY,  NOVEMBER  20 

National  Farm  and  Home  Hou/r 

Preparing  Meats  for  Winter  Use. — K.  F. 
Warner,  senior  animal  husbandman.  Bureau 
of  Animal  Industry. 

The  Week  with  the  Farm  Board. — Frank 
Ridgway,  director  of  information,  Federal 
Farm  Board. 

Second  Farm  Board  Speaker  to  be  An- 
nounced Later. 

Western  Farm  and  Home  How 


4-H  Club  Program. 

National  Farm  and  Home  Ho 


Stati 


WJZ,  New  York;  W.IR,  Detroit;  WRVA, 
Richmond ;  WJAX,  Jacksonville ;  WMC,  Mem- 
phis ;  W.TDX,  Jackson  ;  WKY,  Oklahoma  City  ; 
WRC,  Washington  ;  WDAF,  Kansas  City ; 
WBZ-A,  Boston-Springfield ;  WHAM.  Roch- 
ester ;  WREN,  Lawrence ;  WEBC,  Superior- 
Duluth  ;  WIOD,  Miami  Beach  ;  WSM,  Nash- 
ville ;  WSB,  Atlanta ;  WSMB,  New  Orleans ; 
WOAI,  San  Antonio ;  WOW,  Omaha  ;  WAPI, 
Birmingham  ;  WFAA-WBAP,  Dallac-Fort 
Worth  ;  WLW,  Cincinnati :  WPTF,  Raleigh  ; 
WBAL,  Baltimore  ;  WHO-WOC,  Des  Monies- 
Davenport  ;  WFLA-WSUN,  Clearwater-St. 
Petersburg ;  WGAR,  Cleveland  ;  WDAY, 
Fargo  ;  WIBA,  Madison  ;  WHAS,  Louisville  ; 
KPliC,  Houston ;  KVOO,  Tulsa ;  KYW,  Chi- 
cago ;  KDKA,  Pittsburgh ;  KTHS,  Hot 
Springs ;  KFAB,  Lincoln  ;  KFYR,  Bismarck  ; 
KOA,  Denver;  KWK.  St.  Louis;  KSTP,  St. 
Paul-Minneapolis ;  WWNC,  Asheville ;  and 
WIS,   Columbia. 

Western  Farm  and  Home  Hour  Stations 

KGO,  Oakland;  KOMO,  Seattle;  KHQ, 
Spokane ;  KECA,  Los  Angeles ;  KSL,  Salt 
Lake  City ;  KFSD,  San  Diego ;  and  KTAR, 
Phoenix. 


Domestic  Animals,  Veterinary  Medicine 

Bergeon,  P.  La  peste  bovine  au  Tonkin  et  la 
vaccination  antipestique.  Hanoi,  Taupin, 
1930. 

Lyon,  W.  E.  "  In  my  opinion-,"  being  a  book 
of  dissertations  on  horses  and  horseman- 
ship.    New  York,  Scribner,  1929. 

McDougall,  J.  B.  The  rabbit  in  health  and 
disease.  Idle,  Bradford  (and  London),  Wat- 
moughs,  1929. 

Dairy   Industry 

Orla-Jensen,  Sigurd.  Dairy  bacteriology. 
Ed.  2.    Philadelphia,  Blakiston,  1931. 

Landscape   Gardening 

Henslow,  T.  G.  W.  Garden  architecture.  2d 
series.     London,  Dean,  1928. 

Roads,  Engineering 

BOsenberg,  II.  Die  praxis  der  neuzeitlichen 
asphalt  strassenbaues.  Vol.  1.  Dusseldorf, 
Radiotiuto-tiefdruck  von  Brand'amour,  1928. 

Slater,  W.  A.,  and  Lyse,  Inge.  Compressive 
strength  of  concrete  in  flexure  as  determined 
from  "tests  of  reinforced  beams.  Bethlehem, 
Pa.,  1931.  (Lehigh  university.  Publica- 
tion.    Vol.  5,  No.  6.) 

Talbot,  R.  W.  The  shipping  situation  be- 
tween New  York  City  and  Philadelphia. 
New  Haven,  Priv.  print,  for  the  Committee 
on  transportation,  1931. 

Wyman,  J.  M.  Building  and  loan  construction 
standards.  Cincinnati,  American  building 
association  news  co.,  1930. 

Mathematics 

Benson,  R.  E.  Natural  trigonometric  func- 
tions. Ed.  2.  Los  Angeles,  Benson  book 
co.,  1929. 

Swett,  G.  W.  Construction  of  alignment 
charts.      New  York,  Wiley,   1928. 

Confectionery 

Jordan,  Stroud.  Confectionery  problems. 
Chicago,  National  confectioners'  associa- 
tion,  1930.      (Confectionery   studies   No.   1.) 

Chemistry 

Verne,  Jean.  Couleurs  et  pigments  des 
etres  vivants.  Paris,  Colin,  1930.  (Collec- 
tion Armand  Colin  No.  123.  Section  de 
biologic ) 

Waldschmidt-Leitz,  Ernst.  Vortrage  aus 
dem  gebiete  der  eiweisschemie.  Leipzig, 
Akademische    verlagsgesellschaft,    1931. 

Entomology,  Apiculture 

Bradley,  J.  C.  A  laboratory  guide  to  the 
study  of  the  wings  of  insects.  Ithaca, 
N.  Y".,  Daw,  Illston,  1931. 

Frisch,  Karl  von.  Aus  dem  leben  der 
bienen.  Ed.  2.  Berlin,  Springer,  1931. 
•   (Verstandlicbe  wissenschaft.      1.   bd.) 

Koch,  Karl.  Die  grossmeister  und  schopfer 
unserer  deutschen  bienenzucht  von  Nikol 
Jacob  1568  bis  zur  gegenwart.  Berlin, 
Pfenningstorff,  1931. 

Zoology,  Natural  History 

International  congress  of  zoology.  3d, 
Leyden,  1895.  Compte-rendu  des  seances. 
Le'yde,  1896. 

Recueil  publie  a  l'occasion  du  jubile  scien- 
tiflque  du  professeur  G.  Le  Monnier. 
Nancy,  Berger-Levrault,  1913. 

Remy,  Paul.  Contribution  a.  Fetude  de  l'ap- 
pareil  respiratoire  &  de  la  respiration  chez 
quelques  invertebres.      Nancy,  Vagner,   1925. 

Botany,   Forestry 

Barrett,  M.  F.  A  field  key  to  the  genera  of 
the  wild  and  cultivated  hardy  trees  of  the 
northeastern  United  States  and  Canada. 
Bloomfiild,    N.   J.,    Independent   press,    1931. 

Dahl,  C.  G.  W.,  and  Johansson,  Emil. 
Handledning  i  besprutning  av  frukttrad  och 
barbus' ar.  Malmo,  Skanetryckeriet,  1931. 
(Sveriges  pomologiska  forenings  stroskrif- 
ter.      2.) 

Lodewick,  J.  E.,  and  Holmes,  L.  R.  Notable 
trees  of  Virginia.  Blacksburg,  1931.  (Bul- 
letin of  the  Virginia  polytechnic  institute, 
vol.   24,  No.   7.) 


Economics,  Statistics 

Brazil.  Servico  de  informacoes.  O  com- 
mercio  e  os  mercados  de  fructas  na  Eu- 
ropa.  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Ministerio  da  agri- 
cultura,  industria  e  commercio,  Servigo  de 
informacoes,  1930. 

Cowan,  H.  I.  British  emigration  to  British 
North  America,  1783-1837.  Toronto,  1928. 
(University  of  Toronto  studies.  History 
and  economics.     Vol.  4,  No.  2.) 

Fay,  C.  R.  Youth  and  power.  London,  Long- 
mans,  Green,   1931. 

India.  Bengal.  Dept.  of  argiculture.  Re- 
port on  the  cattle  census  of  the  Bengal 
presidency,  1930.     Calcutta,  1930. 

Livingston,  W.  R.  Responsible  government 
in  Prince  Edward  Island.  Iowa  City,  1931. 
(University  of  Iowa.  Studies  in  the  social 
sciences.     Vol.  9,  No.  4.) 

Southeastern  economic  association.  Pro- 
ceedings of  the  annual  session,  3d,  1930. 
Atlanta,  Ga.,   1931. 

Whitney,  Richard.  Economic  law  in  busi- 
ness.    New  York,  1931. 

Bibliography 

Imperial  bureau  of  animal  genetics,  Edin- 
burgh. Bibliography  on  genetics  and  sex 
physiology  of  the  rabbit.  Edinburg,  1931. 
limeographed. 

Periodicals   Currently   Received 

American  press.  Monthly.  Vol.  50,  No.  1- 
Oct.    1931-   New   York. 

Kim  sag.  Quarterly.  evfolyam  2,  szaiu  2- 
1929-  Budapest.  Official  organ  of  a  Mag- 
yar ornithologusok  szovetsegenek  -6s  a  Ti- 
szantfili   madarvedelmi  egyesiiletnek. 

Landwirtsciiaktliche  pelztierzucht.  Monthly, 
jahrg.  2,   lift.  7-  July   1931-  Hannover. 


Mi 


Articles    and    Written   Addresses    By 

Department  People  in  Outside 

Publications 

Plant  Industry 

Brooks,  C. — Shredded  oiled  paper  a  necessity 

in  maintaining  apple   standards.      Va.    State 

Hort.    Soc,    Va.    Fruit,    vol.    19,    No.    7,    pp. 

3-4.      July,    1931.     Also   in   Wis.    Hort.,  vol. 

22,  No.  1,  p.  9.     September,  1931. 
Cook,   O.    F. — Tropical   America's   agricultural 

gifts.     Mid-Pacific  Mag.,   vol.   42,   No.   4,   pp. 

343-350.      October,    1931. 
Scofield,    C.    S. — Boron    content    and    salinity 

of  irrigation  waters  in  So.  California.     Calif. 

Citrogr.,    vol.     16,    No.     12,    pp.     555,    570. 

October,    1931. 
Shamel,  A.   D. — Top  working  of  unproductive 

Washington      navel     orange     trees.        Calif. 

Citrogr.,   vol.    16,   No.    12,    p.   564.      October, 

1931. 
Swallen,   J.  R. — Two  new  grasses  from  Mex- 
ico.     Jour.    Wash.   Acad.    Sci.,    vol.    21,    No. 

17,    pp.   436-437.      October   19,   1931. 
Biological   Survey 

Ashbrook,  F.  G. — State  legislatures  cramp  de- 
velopment of  fur  farms.  Fur  Farmer  Mag., 
vol.  7,  No.  3,  pp.  14,  19.     September,  1931. 

Lincoln,  F.  C.  and  [Wetmore,  A.] — A  new 
warbler  from  Hispaniola.  Biol.  Soc.  Wash- 
ington, Proc,  vol.  44,  pp.  121-122.  October 
17,   1931. 

McAtee,  W.  L. — Paper  wasps  (Polistes)  in 
bird  houses.  Ent.  Soc.  Washington.  Proc. 
vol.  33,  No.  7,  p.  186.     October,  1931. 

Malloch,  J.  R. — Flies  of  the  genus  Pseudo- 
tephritis  Johnson  (Diptera:  Ortalidae). 
U.    S.    Natl.    Mus.    Proc.    vol.    79,    No.    2900, 


art.  34, 


October  21,  1931. 


NEW  AIRPORT  WEATHER  STATIONS 

A  new  weather  station  for  the  aid  of 
air  navigation  was  opened  by  the 
Weather  Bureau  at  the  municipal  air- 
port of  Denver  September  15.  This  sta- 
tion will  be  under  the  supervision  of  the 
bureau's  Denver  cit|v  office.  Another 
airport  station  was  opened  by  the  bu- 
reau at  Burbank  Airport,  Burbank, 
Calif.,  on  September  21.  The  bureau 
will  carry  on  at  this  station  the  airways 
service  which  it  commenced  at  the  Los 
Angeles  city  office  December  15,  1930. 
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EXPERIMENT-STATION  PUBLICATIONS 


The  library  of  the  Office  of  Experiment 
Stations  maintains,  but  for  library  purposes 
only,  a  complete  file  of  all  the  publications 
issued  by  the  State  experiment  stations.  It 
has  recently  received  the  following  new  State 
publications  : 

(This  department  has  none  of  these  State  pub- 
lications for  distribution,  but  usually  they  may 
be  obtained  from  the  stations  issuing  them.  For 
convenience  in  writing  to  a  station,  the  postal 
address  point  where  the  station  is  located  in  the 
State  is  given  at  the  end  of  each  of  the  entries 
below.) 

The  resistance  of  varieties  and  new  dwarf 
races  of  tomato  to  curly  top  (western 
yellow  blight  or  yellows).  J.  W.  Lesley. 
(Hilgardia  [California  Sta.],  vol.  6,  No.  2, 
pp.  27-44.     August,  1931.)     Berkeley. 

Distribution  of  solid  matter  in  thick  and  thin 
egg  white  ;  measurement  of  deterioration  in 
the  stored  hen's  egg.  W.  F.  Hoist  and  H.  J. 
Almquist.  Variability  of  shell  porosity  in 
the  ben's  egg.  H.  J.  Almquist  and  W.  F. 
Hoist.  (Hilgardia  [California  Sta.],  vol. 
6,  No.  3,  pp.  45-72,  10  figs.  August,  1931.) 
Berkeley. 

Colorado  drylot  fattening  rations  for  lambs. 
E.  J.  Maynard,  G.  E.  Morton,  and  H.  B. 
Osland.  (Colorado  Sta.  Bui.  379,  64  pp., 
15  figs.     August,  1931.)     Fort  Collins. 

Work  and  progress  [report  of  the  director]  of 
the  agricultural  experiment  station  for  the 
year  ending  December  31,  1930.  E.  J.  Id- 
dings.-  (Idaho  Sta.  Bui.  179,  47  pp.  June, 
1931.)      Moscow. 

Sterilizing  dairy  utensils  on  the  farm.  D.  R. 
Theophilus  and  F.  W.  Atkeson.  (Idaho 
Sta.  Bui.  183,  28  pp.,  10  rigs.  June,  1931.) 
Moscow. 

Morphological  development  of  sweet  corn  peri- 
carp in  two  inbred  lines  and  their  Fi  hybrid. 
E.  S.  Haddad.  (Indiana  Sta.  Bui.  347,  24 
pp.,  14  figs.     March,  1931.)     LaFayette. 

A  study  of  methods  for  cleaning  milking  ma- 
chines. E.  H.  Parfitt.  (Indiana  Sta.  Bui. 
348,  24  pp.,  13  figs.  January,  1931.) 
LaFayette. 

The  adaptability  of  the  combine  to  Indiana 
farms.  I.  D.  Mayer  and  J.  C.  Bottum. 
(Indiana  Sta.  Bui.  349,  59  pp.,  23  figs. 
March,    1931. )      LaFayette. 

Tomato  color  as  related  to  quality  in  the 
tomato-canning  industry.  3.  H.  MacGil- 
livray.  (Indiana  Sta.  Bui.  350,  35  pp.,  11 
figs.     April,  1931.)      LaFayette. 

The  relation  of  insects  to  the  transmission  of 
potato  leafroll  and  tomato  mosaic  in  Indi- 
ana. C.  R.  Cleveland.  (Indiana  Sta.  Bui. 
351,  24  pp.,  2  figs.  April,  1931.)  La- 
Fayette. 

The  Indianapolis  apple  market,  1929-30  apple 
crop.  F.  C.  Gayiord  and  H.  M.  Cleaver. 
(Indiana  Sta.  Bui.  352,  24  pp.,  5  figs.  May, 
1931.)     LaFayette. 

Operating  water  pumps  with  electric  power. 
T.  E.  Hienton.  (Indiana  Sta.  Circ.  184,  4 
pp.,  3  figs.     July,  1931.)     LaFayette. 

Meteorological  observations  ior  September, 
1931.  C.  I.  Gunness  and  K.  M.  Wheeler. 
(Massachusetts  Sta.  Met.  Bui.  513,  4  pp. 
September,  1931.)     Amherst. 

Trends  in  purchasing  power  and  cost  of  pro- 
duction of  fruits.  G.  N.  Motts.  (Michigan 
Sta.  Tech.  Bui.  120,  73  pp.,  38  figs.  August, 
1931.)     East  Lansing. 

Linkage  relations  in  barley.  A.  Daane.  (Min- 
nesota Sta.  Tech.  Bui.  78,  30  pp.  August, 
1931.)      University  larm,   !<t.  Paul. 

Hard  seeds  in  legumes,  interpretation  of  their 
value  and  methods  of  treatment.  W.  O. 
Whitcomb.  (Montana  Sta.  Bui.  248,  63  pp., 
11   figs.     July.   1931.)      Bozeman. 

Wheat  for  fattening  hogs.  W.  J.  Loeffel. 
(Nebraska  Sta.  Bui.  261,  19  pp.,  2  figs. 
October,  1931.)      Lincoln. 

Some  effects  of  legumes  in  relation  to  econom- 
ical crop  production.  R.  C.  Collison.  (New 
York  State  Sta.  Bui.  596,  16  pp.,  6  figs. 
August,  1931.)      Geneva. 

Vegetable  seed  treatment.  E.  E.  Clayton. 
(New  York  State  Sta.  Bui.  597,  15  pp.,  6 
figs.     September,  1931.)     Geneva. 

Variation  in  the  Lima  bean  lhascolus  lunatus 
L.,  as  illustrated  by  its  synonymy.  G.  P. 
Van  Eseltine.  (New  York  State  Sta.  Tech. 
Bui.  182,  24  pp.,  1  pi.,  3  figs.  July,  1931.) 
Geneva. 

Vegetable  seed  treatment  with  special  refer- 
ence to  the  use  of  hot  water  and  organic 
mercurials.       E.    E.    Clayton.       (New    York 


State  Sta.  Tech.  Bui.  183,  43  pp.,  6  figs. 
August,  1931.)     Geneva. 

The  value  of  peanuts  for  growing  pigs.  J.  O. 
Halvexson,  E.  H.  Hostetler,  and  F.  W.  Sher- 
wood. (North  Carolina  Sta.  Tech.  Bui.  41, 
27  pp.,  4  figs.  September,  1931.)  State 
College  Station,  Raleigh. 

Source  and  care  of  cotton  planting  seed  in  re- 
lation to  the  length  of  staple.  J.  H.  Moore 
and  J.  A.  Shanklin.  (North  Carolina  Sta. 
Tech.  BuL  42,  31  pp.,  14  figs.  August, 
1931.)      State  College  Station,  Raleigh. 

Land  utilization  in  a  southeastern  Ohio  county. 
J.  H.  Sitterley,  H.  R.  Moore,  and  J.  I.  Fal- 
coner. (Ohio  Sta.  Bui.  485,  38  pp.,  13  figs. 
August,  1931.)     Wooster. 

The  propagation  of  flowers  by  cuttings  and 
seeds.  W.  W.  Wiggin.  (Ohio  Sta.  Bui.  487, 
37  pp.,  7  figs.     September,  1931.)      Wooster. 

The  soils  of  Texas.  W.  T.  Carter.  (Texas 
Sta.  Bui.  431,  192  pp.,  90  figs.,  1  map. 
July,   1931.)      College  Station. 


NEW  IDEAS  AND  DISCOVERIES 

It  is  the  desire  of  the  Office  of  Informa- 
tion to  give  publication  in  The  Official 
Record  to  the  new  ideas  and  discoveries 
in  science,  administration,  and  invention 
which  are  brought  forth  or  developed  by 
the  people  of  the  department.  The  Offi- 
cial, Record  has  space  available  for  run- 
ning material  of  this  kind,  either  under 
the  heading  "  New  Ideas  and  Discoveries  " 
or  in  some  other  appropriate  form.  The 
entire  staff  of  the  department  is  invited 
to  contribute  material  of  this  nature.  In 
the  case  of  scientific  material  the  tech- 
nical terms  and  meaning  should  be  ex- 
plained sufficiently  to  make  the  substance 
of  the  article  clear  to  the  reader  who  is 
not  a  specialist  in  the  particular  line  of 
work  dealt  with.  Contributions  should 
first  be  submitted  to  the  chief  or  the  edi- 
torial or  information  office  of  the  con- 
tributor's bureau  or  organization  for  ap- 
proval and  forwarding  to  The  Official 
Record. 


FARM  WAGES  LOWEST  SINCE  1916 

Farm  wages  on  October  1  were  the 
lowest  since  1916,  according  to  the  Bu- 
reau of  Agricultural  Economics  index. 
They  were  113  per  cent  of  the  1910-1914 
pre-war  average  on  October  1  as  com- 
pared with  150  on  October  1  a  year  ago. 
The  bureau  says  that  the  usual  upward 
seasonal  average  from  January  to  Oc- 
tober has  been  reversed  this  year,  and 
the  index  of  wages  fell  from  129  on  Jan- 
uary 1,  1931,  to  113  on  October  1,  1931. 
The  supply  of  farm  labor  is  reported  to 
have  been  113  per  cent  of  normal,  and 
the  demand  for  labor  69  per  cent  of  nor- 
mal on  October  1.  The  decline  in  wages 
from  a  year  ago  applies  to  all  classes  of 
farm  help  but  is  slightly  more  pro- 
nounced for  day  labor  with  board  than 
for  other  classes. 


HOG  CHOLERA  NEEDS  WATCHING 

Although  veterinary  officials  in  about 
two-thirds  of  the  principal  hog-producing 
States  report  no  increase  in  hog  cholera 
over  last  year,  in  the  remaining  third 
the  disease  has  been  somewhat  more 
prevalent.  An  analysis  of  the  situation 
by  Dr.  U.  G.  Houck,  Bureau  of  Animal 
Industry,  in  charge  of  hog-cholera  con- 
trol, indicates  that  regions  to  receive 
special  attention  are,  in  general,  those 
in  which  hogs  are  most  numerous.  The 
States  showing  an  increase  are  Colo- 
rado, Florida.  Illinois,  Iowa,  Kentucky, 
Michigan,  Montana.  Ohio,  Oregon,  Texas, 
and  Virginia.  "  The  fact  that  increases 
are  reported  in  several  States  where  the 
swine  industry  is  bighly  developed," 
Doctor     Houck     says,     "  indicates     that 


there  is  a  special  need  for  precautionary 
measures  in  guarding  against  outbreaks. 
Hog  cholera  proves  fatal  to  approxi- 
mately 85  per  cent  of  the  animals  which 
become  affected,  and  is  incurable."  The 
outbreaks  are  not  of  alarming  propor- 
tions this  year,  with  the  exception  of 
some  in  Iowa,  and  it  is  not  likely  that 
the  losses  in  all  States  will  equal  those 
in  1926  when  hog  cholera  was  unusually 
prevalent.  In  contrast  to  a  shortage  of 
serum  in  many  localities  in  1926,  there 
now  seem  to  be  sufficient  supplies  of  it 
on  hand  and  in  course  of  manufacture 
to  fill  present  and  prospective  demands. 


PRODUCTION  COMPULSORY  IN  SPAIN 

The  Spanish  Government  has  taken 
steps  to  keep  all  farm  units  in  Spain  in 
productive  operation,  says  a  report  from 
Walter  Bauer,  of  the  Marseille,  France, 
office  of  the  foreign  agricultural  service, 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics.  Mr. 
Bauer  says  tbe  new  Spanish  law  requires 
that  the  mayor  of  each  locality,  in  coop- 
eration with  the  rural  police,  shall  con- 
stitute a  committee  to  determine  what 
farms  are  not  operated  as  season  and 
crop  require  and  according  to  the  stand- 
ards of  a  good  farmer :  "  On  the  advice 
of  State  agricultural  experts,"  he  re- 
ports, "  a  plan  of  operations  for  back- 
ward farms  is  worked  out  and  presented 
to  the  farm  operator.  The  police  are 
empowered  to  enforce  observance  of  the 
prescribed  program.  Where  the  opera- 
tor so  desires,  and  has  the  evident  abil- 
ity, he  may  be  designated  as  the  State 
expert  or  may  engage  a  private  specialist 
to  formulate  the  operations  program. 
Where  noncooperation  is  encountered  the 
local  committee  may  engage  labor  to 
work  the  farm,  billing  the  operator  for 
the  costs  incurred." 


COTTON  CARRY-OVER  REPORT 

The  annual  report  of  the  grade  and 
staple  of  cotton  carried  over  in  the  United 
States  on  August  1  was  released  at  noon 
Friday,  October  23,  by  tbe  Bureau  of 
Agricultural  Economics.  This  report  gives 
the  number  of  bales  of  each  grade  and 
staple  length  of  American  cotton  and 
tbe  number  of  bales  tenderable  for  de- 
livery in  settlement  of  futures  contracts. 
The  number  of  bales  of  each  important 
foreign  growth  carried  over,  classified 
by  staple  length,  is  shown  also.  This  is 
the  fourth  annual  report  on  the  carry- 
over to  be  released  by  the  department 
under  the  Mayfield-Jones  Act. 


SECRETARY  TO   SPEAK  AT  DINNER 

Secretary  Hyde,  and  James  Stone, 
chairman  of  the  Federal  Farm  Board, 
will  be  among  the  speakers  at  a  Na- 
tional Wool  Week  Dinner  in  New  York 
November  7.  They  will  discuss  the  rela- 
tionships of  the  agricultural,  industrial, 
and  mercantile  interests  in  the  produc- 
tion and  distribution  of  wool  and  wool 
products.  Delegates  from  the  43  wool 
marketing  associations  of  the  United 
States,  and  representatives  of  wool  deal- 
ers' associations,  mills,  apparel,  apparel 
and  other  manufacturing  interests,  and 
retailers  of  woolen  products,  will  attend 
the  dinner. 
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INTER-AMERICAN  ROAD 
DRAWS  MANY  TOURISTS 


Three-fourths  of  Route  Between  Laredo 

and  Panama  Now  Passable 

In  the  Dry  Season 

The  northern  and  southern  ends  of  the 
Inter-American  highway  are  now  open 
to  traffic,  and  many  motorists  are  travel- 
ing on  them,  according  to  reports  reach- 
ing the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads,  which  is 
making  a  reconnaissance  survey  of  the 
route  of  the  proposed  highway  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  Central  American  republics. 

From  Nuevo  Laredo,  Mexico,  which  is 
just  across  the  Rio  Grande  River  from 
Laredo,  Tex.,  to  Monterrey,  Mexico,  a  dis- 
tance of  about  150  miles,  the  highway 
has  an  all-weather  surface  of  oil-treated 
or  bituminous  macadam.  Recent  traf- 
fic counts  made  near  Monterrey  show  a 
week-day  average  of  200  to  300  vehicles 
using  the  highway,  and  from  2,000  to 
3,000  on  Saturdays  and  Sundays.  Tour- 
ists from  the  United  States  represent  a 
large  part  of  this  traffic.  Good  hotel 
accommodations  are  reported  available 
at  Monterrey.  The  Mexican  Highway 
Department  has  assigned  special  police 
to  the  new  road,  all  of  whom  speak  at 
least  Spanish  and  English  and  some  of 
whom  know  several  other  languages ; 
small  national  flags  sewed  on  the  police- 
men's uniform  jackets  indicate  their 
linguistic  abilities. 

South  of  Monterrey  the  road  is  open 
for  travel  at  all  seasons  as  far  as 
Linares,  a  distance  of  about  80  miles. 
Improvement  of  the  remaining  540  miles 
between  Monterrey  and  Mexico  City  is 
one  of  the  first  items  on  the  Mexican 
Government's  construction  program,  with 
a  possibility  that  the  route  to  the  Mexi- 
can capital  may  be  opened  in  1932. 

The  Government  of  Panama  is  making 
rapid  progress  on  a  highway  from 
Panama  City  to  the  Costa  Rican  bound- 
ary. Already,  190  miles  are  open  to 
motorists  from  Panama  City  to  Sona. 
From  600  to  700  vehicles  are  using  this 
road  daily,  it  is  estimated.  Hotels, 
stores,  and  filling  stations  have  quickly 
appeared  along  the  new  route,  and  at 
least  one  considerable  real-estate  develop- 
ment has  been  launched  at  a  place  100 
miles  from  Panama  City. 

In  the  seven  countries  which  the  Inter- 
American  highway  will  traverse,  roads 
passable  in  the  dry  season  already  exist 
on  about  three-fourths  of  the  route.  The 
fact  that  there  is  already  considerable 
traffic  on  the  two  ends  of  the  highway 
indicates  how  quickly  the  public  responds 
to  the  appeal  of  virgin  touring  territory 
when  good  roads  are  provided,  says  the 
bureau. 
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WRITER  PAYS  A  COMPLIMENT 

The  way  the  people  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  conduct  the  busi- 
ness of  the  department  receives  a  com- 
pliment in  a  new  book,  Men  of  Earth,  by 
Russell  Lord,  well-known  agricultural 
journalist,  who  is  now  associate  editor 
of  Country  Home.     He  says: 

To  think  of  the  Government  and  then  by 
association  to  think  of  red  tape  is  all  too 
easy.  John  Flynn,  a  shrewd  writer  on  busi- 
ness questions,  tells  me  that  Government 
offices  in  general,  and  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture in  particular,  get  through  more  work 
more  efficiently  than  do  most  private  busi- 
nesses. Comparing  a  short  business  experi- 
ence with  some  years  in  extension  teaching 
(directed  and  paid  for  half  by  the  Federal 
Government,  in  general,  and  half  by  the  va- 
rious States),  I  think  he  is  right.  I  found 
also  in  government  work  a  greater  general 
satisfaction  among  employees  and  executives, 
a  more  pervading  interest  in  the  job  rather 
than  in  the  money,  and  a  warmer  sense  of 
companionship  in  work  of  importance,  than 
I  have  ever  found  anywhere  else. 


SECRETARY  APPORTIONS 
ROAD  MONEY  TO  STATES 


Department  Will  Administer  Funds  with 
a   View   to    Increasing   Employ- 
ment and  Protecting  Labor 

Secretary  Hyde  recently  apportioned 
to  the  States  $125,000,000  previously  au- 
thorized for  Federal-aid  road  construc- 
lion  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1933.  In  making  the  apportionment  2% 
per  cent  was  first  deducted  for  admin- 
istration. The  remainder  was  then 
apportioned  on  the  basis  of  area,  popu- 
lation, and  mileage  of  rural  post  roads. 
From  each  State's  proportion  there  was 
then  deducted  one-fifth  of  the  emergency 
advance  funds  apportioned  last  Decem- 
ber. The  net  amount  available  for  new 
projects   amounts  to   $105,875,000. 

The  new  funds  are  available  to  the 
States  for  immediate  obligation  on  pro- 
jected construction.  The  apportionment 
has  been  made  two  and  one-half  months 
in  advance  of  the  usual  date  so  the 
States  may  get  an  early  start  on  plans 
for  next   season's  construction. 

The  Bureau  of  Public  Roads,  through 
which  Federal-aid  funds  are  adminis- 
tered, has  indicated  a  desire  to  accept 
policies  designed  to  increase  employ- 
ment and  to  protect  labor.  Among  the 
acceptable  policies  are  the  fixing  of  a 
fair  minimum  scale  for  unskilled  labor 
and  restrictions  giving  preference  to  lo- 
cal unskilled  labor  and  to  citizens  of 
the  State  in  which  work  is  being  done. 
If  legal,  the  use  of  Federal  aid  will  be 
allowed  where  labor  is  employed  direct 
and  where  such  projects  can  be  carried 
{Continue^   on  page  338) 


RUSSIAN  COTTON  CROP 
FORECAST  DISCOUNTED 


Reports  of  a  Production  80  Per  Cent 
Larger  This  Year  Than  Last  Re- 
garded as  Not  Warranted 

All  information  now  available  points 
to  some  increase  in  the  1931-32  Russian 
cotton  crop  over  that  of  1930-31,  but 
past  experience  indicates  that  this  in- 
crease is  likely  to  be  moderate  and  not 
in  keeping  with  claims  now  made  for  it, 
says  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Econom- 
ics in  its  latest  report  on  world  cotton 
prospects. 

Reports  have  been  circulated  of  an  80 
per  cent  increase  in  Russia's  cotton  crop 
this  year.  This  forecast,  says  the  bu- 
reau, is  less  probable  even  than  the 
earlier  estimate  for  last  year.  It  neglects 
the  problems  that  are  likely  to  arise  in 
establishing  cotton  growing  in  new  areas, 
it  disregards  the  fact  that  harvesting  dif- 
ficulties are  likely  to  develop,  especially 
where  cotton  was  planted  late  in  the 
season,  and  it  makes  no  allowance  for 
possible  downward  revisions  in  the  acre- 
age estimates.  Finally,  it  disregards  the 
fact  that  this  year  10  per  cent  more  of 
the  cotton  acreage  is  in  new  regions 
where,  it  is  believed,  there  is  little  if  any 
irrigation  and  where  yields  per  acre  are 
almost  certain  to  be  lower  than  in  older 
irrigated  regions. 

The  International  Institute  of  Agricul- 
ture, Rome,  recently  cabled  the  bureau 
that  the  institute  then  had  a  revised 
figure  of  1,596,000  bales  for  the  1930-31 
Russian  crop.  "  This  seems  low,"  says 
the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics, 
"if  the  acreage  figures  are  correct,  for 
it  would  reduce  the  yield  to  about  197 
pounds  per  acre,  the  lowest  since  1924- 
25,  and  compares  with  a  5-year  average 
yield  (1925-26  to  1929-30)  of  257.2 
pounds  per  acre.  Until  more  is  known 
of  the  revised  estimate  it  may  be  as 
well  to  continue  using  the  figure  of 
1,850,000  bales  for  the  1930-31  crop,  with 
the  understanding  that  even  that  figure 
will  probably  be  scaled  downward  and 
that  the  2,050,000  figure  previously  given 
by  Russian  authorities  appears  less  rea- 
sonable than  ever. 

"  If  the  figure  of  approximately 
1,600,000  bales  for  the  1930-31  crop  is 
substantiated  it  will  have  an  important 
bearing  on  future  expectations  for  Rus- 
sian crops,  for  it  is  only  slightly  above 
the  previous  peak  of  1,512,000  bales 
reached  in  1915-16  and  is  about  in  line 
with  the  average  increase  of  approxi- 
mately 200,000  bales  yearly  in  the  Rus- 
sian crop  since  1926-27." 
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on  economically  to  provide  local  employ- 
ment. Restrictions  as  to  hours  per  day 
and  days  per  week,  in  order  that  work- 
ers may  be  continuously  employed,  are 
also  acceptable.  The  bureau  will  not 
accept  the  disbarment  of  a  contractor 
from  the  award  of  a  contract  because 
he  is  a  nonresident  of  the  State,  if  he 
is  the  lowest  responsible  bidder,  nor  will 
it  limit  materials  to  those  produced 
within  the  State. 

Last  season  Federal-aid  road  work 
was  greatly  accelerated  because  the  reg- 
ular authorization  of  $125,000,000  was 
supplemented  by  an  emergency  authori- 
zation of  a  loan  of  $80,000,000.  At  the 
peak  of  the  season  more  than  155,000 
men  were  engaged  on  Federal-aid  work. 

Apportionment  of  Federal  aid  for  the 
fiscal  year  1933,  available  October  15, 
1931 


State 

State's 
proportion 

Deduction  ac- 
count emer- 
gency advance 
of  funds 

Net  appor- 
tionment 
available  for 
new  projects 

Ala 

Ariz 

Ark 

Calif 

Colo 

$2,  589,  398.  00 

1,  790,  177.  00 
2, 124, 109.  00 
4, 742,  676.  00 

2,  290,  520.  00 

$339,  729.  00 
234,  096.  20 
277,  631. 40 
621,  646.  60 
301,  566. 40 

$2,  250, 169.  00 
1,  556,  080.  80 
1, 846.  477.  60 
4, 121,  029. 40 
1,  988,  953.  60 

Conn 

Del 

Fla 

Ga 

Idaho 

791,  500.  00 

609, 375.  00 

1,  654,  660.  00 

3, 168, 944.  00 

1,  .532,  055.  00 

104,  098.  20 
SO,  000.  GO 
217,  287.  GO 
415,  599.  20 
201,  607.  00 

687,  401.  SO 

529,  375.  00 

1, 437, 372.  40 

2,  753, 344.  80 

1,330,448.00 

Illinois- _. 
Indiana.— 
Iowa 

Kansas ... 
Ky 

5, 155,  577. 00 
3, 108, 083.  00 
3,  223,  079.  00 
3,  327,  526. 00 
2,  294,  955.  00 

680,  023.  20 
409, 185. 80 
423,  273.  80 
438,  460.  20 
300,  943.  00 

4,  476,  553. 80 
2, 698,  897.  20 
2,  799,  805.  20 
2, 889,  065.  80 
1, 994,  012.  00 

La 

Me 

Md 

Mass 

Mich 

1,  767, 386.  00 
1,  087,  328.  00 
1,031,160.00 
1,  739,  536.  00 
3,  842,  291. 00 

229,  585. 40 
143, 159.  80 
135,  750. 40 
228,  292. 00 
504,  276.  40 

1,  537,  800.  60 

944, 168.  20 

895, 409.  ^0 

1,  511,  244.  00 

3,  338,  014.  60 

Minn 

Miss 

Mo 

Mont 

Nebr 

3,  426,  272.  00 

2,  194,  388.  00 

3.  819,  780.  00 
2,  y.4,  563.  00 
2,  597,  647.  00 

449,  998.  60 
286, 947. 20 
505,  364.  60 
334,  386.  00 
341,  606.  20 

2,  976,  273.  40 

1,  907, 440.  SO 
3,314,415.40 

2,  230, 177.  00 
2,  256,  040.  80 

Nev 

N.  H 

N.J 

N.  Mex... 
N.  Y 

1,  602,  681. 00 
609,  375.  00 
1,  685,  045. 00 
1,  993,  001.  00 
6, 152,  620.  00 

209,  927.  60 
80,  000.  00 
221,561.40 
260,  657.  60 
810,113.20 

1,  392,  753.  40 
529, 375.  00 
1, 463,  483.  CO 
1,  732,  343.  10 
5,  342,  506.  80 

NC 

N.  Dak... 

Ohio 

Okla 

Oreg 

2,  935,  362.  00 

1,  970,  643.  00 
4,  571,  398.  00 

2,  938,  305.  00 
2,  027,  318.  00 

385,  355.  00 
259,  706. 40 
599,  707.  60 
385,  270.  20 
264,  057. 40 

2,  550, 007.  00 

1,  710,  936.  60 

3,  971,  690.  40 

2,  553,  034.  SO 
1,  763,  260.  60 

Pa 

R.  I 

S.  C 

S.  Dak_._ 
Tenn 

5,  343,  256.  00 
609, 375.  00 

1,  692,  531.  00 

2,  033,  359.  00 
2, 650,  535.  00 

702,  588.  60 
80,  000.  00 
222,  927.  20 
267,  594.  60 
348,  376.  40 

4,  640, 667.  40 
529, 375.  00 
1,  469,  603.  80 
1,  765,  764.  40 
2, 302, 158.  60 

Tex 

Utah 

Vt 

Va 

Wash 

7,  787,  837.  00 

1,  408, 865.  00 
609,  375.  00 

2,  293, 481.  00 
1,  935,  403.  00 

1,  017,  616. 00 
185,  304.  20 
80,  000.  00 
301,  100.  40 
254, 186.  60 

6,  770,  221.  00 
1,  223,  560.  80 
529,  375.  00 
1,  992,  380.  60 
1,  681,  216.  40 

W.  Va— . 

Wis 

Wyo 

Hawaii... 

1,  337,  294.  00 

3,  039, 195.  00 

1,  564, 886.  00 

609,  375.  00 

175,  076.  SO 
398,  482.  00 
205, 876.  60 
80,  000.  00 

1,162,217.20 

2,  640,  713.  00 

1,  359,  009.  40 

529,  375.  00 

Total- 

121,  875,  000.  00 

16,  000,  000.  00 

105, 875,  000.  00 

STORE  TAKES  COTTON  IN  BARTER 

In  the  present  market  situation  for 
some  of  the  farm  commodities  the  prac- 
tice of  bartering  is  appearing  here  and 
there.  George  A.  Dunagin,  in  charge  of 
the  Atlanta,  Ga.,  office  of  the  division 
of  cotton  marketing,  Bureau  of  Agricul- 
tural Economics,  states  that  a  depart- 
ment store  of  that  city,  one  of  the  lead- 
ing establishments  of  its  kind  in  the 
South,  recently  announced  through  an 
advertisement  that  it  would  buy  cotton 
at  $5  above  the  market  price,  the  date  of 
sale  basis  to  be  determined  by  the  staple 
premiums  report  of  the  division  of  cotton 
market  ng  and  the  grade  and  staple  to  be 
determined  by  cotton  classifiers  licensed 
by  the  division.  The  store  made  the  con- 
dition that  the  amount  which  the  bale 
of  cotton  brings  is  to  be  traded  out  or 
placed  to  the  credit  of  an  individual  or  a 
group  of  individuals  who  will  later  trade 
out  that  sum.  Mr.  Dunagin  says  that 
some  schools  in  that  section  are  offering 
to  take  cotton  for  tuition  and  expenses 
and  that  dentists  and  automobile  dealers 
are  making  similar  offers.  In  the  case 
of  the  department  store,  a  mill  has 
agreed  to  buy  the  first  5.000  bales  of  the 
cotton,  probably  on  a  competitive  basis 
with  spot  cotton. 


Airplane  Great  Aid  In  Fighting 
Fires  in  Roadless  Forest  Areas 


One  hundred  thousand  pounds  of 
freight  were  transported  by  plane  this 
summer  to  a  landing  field  at  the  head  of 
the  south  fork  of  the  Flathead  River  in 
Montana  at  a  material  saving  as  com- 
pared with  the  cost  of  transportation 
by  the  only  other  possible  means,  namely, 
a  combination  of  railroad,  truck,  and 
pack  mule,  says  the  Forest  Service. 

This  landing  field  is  in  the  center  of 
a  large  region  in  which  there  are  no 
roads  and  where,  for  various  reasons, 
it  is  not  likely  that  roads  will  be  built. 
The  possibility  of  transporting  freight 
by  plane  more  cheaply  than  can  be  done 
by  methods  which  include  pack-animal 
transportation  obviates  some  of  the  ne- 
cessity for  building  roads  for  forest 
protection.  Airplane  transportation  of 
freight  has  the  very  decided  advantage 
of  higher  speed  than  can  be  attained 
when  pack-animal  transportation  must  be 
used  for  part  of  the  route. 

During  a  recent  week  100  firefighters 
were  transported  by  airplane  to  a  land- 
ing field  in  the  great  roadless  region  on 
the  west  slope  of  the  Bitterroot  Moun- 
tains in  north  Idaho.  An  outbreak  of 
lightning  fires  overwhelmed  the  fire 
guards  and  trail  workers  who  were  in 
the  area  at  the  time  and  temporary  sup- 
plementary forces  had  to  be  brought  in. 
Plane  transportation  of  these  supple- 
mentary forces  saved  days  in  the  con- 
trol of  fires  which,  except  for  this  aug- 
mentation of  man  power,  would  have 
grown  to  large  proportions. 

The  landing  fields  being  slowly  de- 
veloped by  the  Forest  Service  in  the 
interior  of  some  roadless  regions  in  the 
national  forests  will,  incidentally,  be  of 
great  value  to  the  public  in  that  they  can 
be  used  for  emergency  landings  by  com- 
mercial and  private  planes. 


FEDERAL  FARM  BOARD 


Wilson,  Member  of  Board,  Tells  Farmers  They  Mast 
Assume  Their  Part  of  the  Responsibility  Under  th« 
Agricultural  Marketing  Act  by   Organizing 

Many  people  misunderstand  the  functions 
of  the  Farm  Board — it  can  not  help  them 
unless  they  organize,  and  it  is  impossible  for 
the  board  to  take  the  initiative  and  go  out 
to  all  corners  of  the  United  States  and  organ- 
ize producers,  said  Charles  S.  Wilson,  mem- 
ber of  the  board,  in  a  radio  talk  October  23 
over  Station  WGY,  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  in 
which  he  summarized  the  work  of  the  board 
thus  far  which  has  benefited  farmers  in  the 
northeastern  part  of  the  country  particularly. 
He  said  that  if  the  board's  powers  and  re- 
volving fund  are  to  be  effective,  farmers  must 
assume  their  share  of  the  responsibility  by 
organizing  and  thus  putting  themselves  in  a 
position  to  be  helped  by  the  board. 

"  I  wonder  how  many  farmers  in  the  North- 
eastern States  realize  that  there  is  a  national 
or  a  regional  cooperative  sales  agency  estab- 
lished for  the  handling  of  practically  every 
crop  they  grow?"  he.  said.  "  If  you  produce 
cattle,  hogs,  sheep,  wool,  wheat,  oats,  corn, 
rye,  barley,  or  buckwheat  you  can  sell  it 
through  a  farmer-owned  and  farmer-controlled 
national  sales  agency.  Within  a  few  more 
weeks  the  National  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Ex- 
change will  be  functioning,  making  it  possible 
for  you  to  market  your  fruits  and  vegetables 
through    a    national    cooperative    organization. 

"  Evidence  indicating  that  progress  is  be- 
ing made  toward  the  cooperative  marketing 
movement  is  the  establishment  of  eight  na- 
tional agencies,  as  follows  :  Farmers  National 
Grain  Corporation,  National  Wool  Marketing 
Corporation,  American  Cotton  Cooperative 
Association,  National  Bean  Marketing  Asso- 
ciation, National  Livestock  Marketing  Asso- 
ciation, National  Beet  Growers  Association, 
National  Pecan  Marketing  Association,  and 
National   Fruit   and   Vegetable  Exchange. 

"  Through  the  efforts  of  the  cooperative 
commodity  associations  throughout  the  coun- 
try, and  with  the  assistance  of  the  Federal 
Farm  Board,  these  eight  national  exchanges 
were  organized  for  the  purpose  of  centraliz- 
ing the  merchandising  of  various  farm  com- 
modities. Through  the  National  Wool  Mar- 
ket ng  Corporation  farmers  are  now  market- 
ing nearly  five  times  as  much  wool,  through 
the  National  Grain  Corporation  three  times 
as  much  grain,  and  through  the  American 
Cotton  Cooperative  Association  twice  as  much 
cotton,  as  was  being  marketed  by  cooperatives 
handling  these  commodities  prior  to  the  for- 
mation of  the  nationals. 

"  The  Farmers  National  Grain  Corporation 
and  its  stockholder  members,  with  member- 
ship of  about  one-quarter  of  a  million  farm- 
ers, handled  190,000.000  bushels  of  grain  of 
the  1930  crop ;  American  Cotton  Cooperative 
Association,  with  156,000  members,  handled 
2,000,000  hales  of  the  1930  cotton  crop  ;  Na- 
tional Wool  Marketing  Corporation,  with  a 
membership  of  40,000,  more  than  130,000.000 
pounds  of  wool  and  mohair  in  1930  ;  the  Na- 
tional Livestock  Marketing  Association,  with 
a  membership  of  350,000,  more  than  7,000,000 
head  of  livestock  in  1930  ;  and  the  National 
Pecan  Marketing  Association,  with  a  member- 
ship of  1.000  in  1930,  the  first  year  of  this 
a^s  .(nation's  existence,  handled  more  than 
3  000  000  pounds  of  pecans.  The  National 
Fruit  and  Vegetable  Exchange  (Inc.),  with 
offices  in  Chicago,  is  the  latest  of  the  eight 
national   agencies   to    be   organized. 

"  In  order  to  aid  farmers  in  the  Northeast- 
ern States,  the  Federal  Farm  Board,  cooperat- 
ing with  State  agencies,  made  a  survey  of  local 
and  regional  cooperatives  in  this  section  of 
the  countrv.  This  survey  was  made-  so  that 
we  may  ha've  a  clear  picture  of  existing  mar- 
keting conditions  and  to  aid  in  the  develop- 
ment of  a  program  for  strengthening  existing 
associations  and  to  assist  in  the  organization 
of  new  one?  wherever  they  are  needed.  The 
survey,  which  covered  Maiue,  New  Hampshire. 
Vermont,  Massachusetts,  Connecticut.  Rhode 
Island,  New  Jersey,  Delaware.  Maryland. 
Pennsylvania,  West  Virginia,  and  New  York. 
shows"  that  in  1929  there  were  in  these  12 
States  602  local  and  regional  cooperative  mar- 
keting and  purchasing  associations,  with  a 
membership  of  291,015.  These  associations 
handled  farm  products  amounting  to  approxi- 
mately $242,000,000  and  farm  supplies  valued 
at   887,000,000.      *      *      * 

"  The  Northeastern  States  possess  just  as 
efficient  cooperative  marketing  organizations 
as  can  be  found  anywhere,  and  they  have 
been  developed  through  many  years  of  ex- 
perience. Most  of  the  cooperatives  in  the 
northeastern  section  of  the  country  are  oper- 
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ating  as  loc~  associations.  It  has  been  the 
aim  of  these  organizations  to  expand — to  add 
lo  their  membership,  to  increase  the  volume 
of  products  handled,  to  improve  in  manage- 
mei  t.  In  the  process  of  expansion  and  de- 
velopment additional  regional  associations  are 
contemplated.  A  few  strong  regional  associa- 
tions already  are  built  up. 

"  For  years  the  Dairymen's  League  Cooper- 
ative Association  (Inc.),  has  been  operated  in 
the  interest  of  the  producers.  During  this 
time  it  has  developed  into  a  large  regional 
cooperative  consisting  at  present  of  SOO  local 
receiving  plants  and  a  membership  approxi- 
mating 47,000.  The  league  handles  milk 
products  valued  annually  at  $80,000,000.  The 
Federal  Farm  Board  has  given  financial  assist- 
ance to  the  Dairymen's  League. 

"  New  England  milk  producers  are  working 
on  a  regional  milk  marketing  program.  Sev- 
eral cooperative  associations  handling  fluid 
milk  in  these  States  are  developing  a  milk 
bargaining  association  for  the  region.  This 
new  association  will  represent  more  than  90 
per  cent  of  the  fluid  milk  produced  in  these 
States,  excluding  Connecticut.  It  is  a  signifi- 
cant move  in  cooperative  milk  marketing. 
The  program  will  be  consummated  in  the  next 
few  months  if  the  present  plan  can  be  carried 
forward. 

"  The  Grange  League  Federation  has  greatly 
expanded  its  marketing  program  recently. 
The  league  is  now  rendering  a  marketing  serv- 
ice for  11  farm  products  at  21  shipping  points 
in  New  York  State.  The  Grange  League  Fed- 
eration has  received  financial  assistance  from 
the  Federal  Farm  Board  for  the  purpose  of 
developing  its  marketing  program. 

"  The  Eastern  Livestock  Marketing  Associa- 
tion (Inc.),  was  recently  organized  by  local 
producers  operating  in  eight  Eastern  States, 
namely,  Maryland,  West  Virginia,  Virginia, 
Tennessee,  North  Carolina,  New  Jersey,  Penn- 
sylvania, and  New  York.  The  Federal  Farm 
Board  assisted  in  organizing  this  association. 
State  committees  of  livestock  producers  are 
now  securing  membership  for  this  organiza- 
tion, which  will  in  turn  apply  for  membership 
in  the  National  Livestock  Marketing  Associa- 
tion with  headquarters  in  Chicago. 

"  Similar  efforts  are  being  made  by  other 
farmers  in  this  region  who  are  anxious  to  put 
themselves  in  a  position  so  that  their  products 
can  be  handled  by  the  national  and  regional 
organizations  established  under  the  provisions 
of  the  agricultural   marketing  act     *     •     *." 


REGARDING  AIR-TRAVEL  REQUESTS 

For  the  information  of  people  of  the 
department  who  have  occasion  to  travel 
officially  between   Washington  and   New 
York   City,   the  air  transportation   com- 
pany  which   carries    the   United    States 
mails  on  the  eastern  seaboard  announces 
that     hereafter     travelers     going     from 
Washington  to  New  York  will  be  charged 
the    former    rate,    rail    plus    Pullman, 
$10.02,   and   will  be   given  a  bus   ticket 
from   Newark  Airport  to   its   New  York 
City  terminal,  thus  making  the  straight 
fare    from    Washington-Hoover    Airport 
into  New  York  City  $10.02  instead  of  to 
Newark   Airport   only.     Travelers   going 
to  Newark  will  be  charged  the  Newark 
rate  of  $9.71.     Therefore,  as  far  as  the 
air   transportation   company   referred   to 
is     concerned,     transportation     requests 
should    read    either    New   York   City    or 
Newark  (depending  upon  which  of  these 
two  points  is  the  traveler's  destination), 
and  not  to  Newark  Airport,  as  has  been 
the  general   practice  in  the  past.     The 
essence  of  this  information  is  that  the 
air  transport  company  now  absorbs  the 
75-cent   bus   fare   from   Newark   Airport 
into  New  York  City,  and  that  the  rate 
from  Washington  to  Newark  Airport  has 
been  changed  from  $10.02  to  $9.71,  which 
is  rail  plus  Pullman  between  these  points. 
New    schedules    and    all    information    in 
respect  to  the  above  should  be  obtained 
from  the  traffic  manager  of  the  depart- 
ment. 


MOST  FOREST  FIRES  NOW  SNUFFED  OUT  IN  INCIPIENT  STAGE 

Forest  tires  in  the  national  forests  up  to  September  30  this  year  had  burned  over 
a  total  of  593  218  acres,  according  to  reports  from  the  regional  offices  of  the  Forest 
Service  to  Washington  headquarters.  Although  the  season  of  fire  danger  is  about 
over  in  the  northwestern  regions,  where  conditions  have  been  particularly  serious 
this  summer,  the  total  loss  in  acreage  was  still  below  the  full-year  average  for  the 
5-year  period  1925-1929,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  number  of  fires  starting  on 
national-forest  land  this  year  was  above  the  average.  By  far  the  greater  number 
of  fires  which  broke  out  this  year  were  checked  by  Forest  Service  firefighters  before 
they  had  spread  over  as  much  as  10  acres.  Most  of  the  damage  was  done  by  a  rela- 
tively small  number  of  fires  which  got  out  of  control  and  swept  large  areas. 

Following  is  the  latest  Forest  Service  "  box  score  "—the  record  of  forest  fires 
on  the  national  forests  in  1931  up  to  September  30. 


Region 


Northern  Rocky  Mountain 

Rocky  Mountain 

Southwest 

Intermonntain 

California 

North  Pacific 

Eastern — 

Alaska — 

Lake  Sta 

Total. 


Area  burned  over 
(acres)  national- 
forest  land  and 
private  land  in- 
side 


1925-1929    To  Sept 


165,  028 
9,804 
10,  903 
13,  773 
187,  012 
125,  333 
74,951 
1,124 
12,945 


I'.OI),  :,:■! 


161,  000 
34,  400 
3,896 
127, 491 
133,  740 
70,  850 
27,  651 
5 
34,  185 


1925-1929    To  Sept. 
average      30,  1931 


178 

185 

440 

1,043 

1,082 


Total  fire- 
fighting 
costs  calen- 
dar year 
1931  to 
date 


$2, 174, 197 
125, 190 
17, 333 
634,  345 
535,  293 
501,  730 
48,  511 
114 
52, 023 


4,  088,  730 


CHANGE   IN   LABELING   FERTILIZERS 

On  January  1  the  long-established  cus- 
tom of  stating  the  nitrogen  content  of 
commercial  fertilizers  in  terms  of  am- 
monia will  be  changed  in  the  New  Eng- 
land States,  New  York,  New  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Maryland,  and 
West  Virginia,  with  the  effect  that  after 
that  date  nitrogen  will  be  stated  on  the 
bag  in  terms  of  nitrogen  instead  of  am- 
monia in  respect  to  the  commercial  fer- 
tilizers sold  in  these  States,  says  Dr.  Os- 
wald Schreiner,  chief  of  the  division  of 
soil  fertility,  Bureau  of  Chemistry  and 
Soils.  This  change  was  decided  upon 
after  a  number  of  conferences  of  State 
control  officials,  agronomists,  and  fer- 
tilizer manufacturers.  Doctor  Schreiner, 
who  represented  the  department  at  these 
conferences,  believes  the  change  is  a  de- 
sirable one  from  most  points  of  view. 

Doctor  Schreiner  says  that  nitrogen  in 
the  form  of  ammonia  is  present  in  only 
a  few  of  the  fertilizer  materials  which 
are  commonly  used,  although  nitrogen  is 
present  in  several  different  forms  in  such 
fertilizer  materials  as  sulphate  of  am- 
monia, nitrate  of  soda,  calcium  cyanamid, 
calcium  nitrate,  potassium  nitrate,  am- 
monium phosphate,  tankage,  fish  meal, 
cottonseed  meal,  and  other  animal  and 
plant  by-products.  Thus  it  seemed  desir- 
able that  the  name  of  the  element  nitro- 
gen, and  not  the  equivalent  in  one  of  the 
particular  forms  in  which  it  occurs,  should 
appear  on  fertilizer  labels.  The  fact  that 
1  per  cent  of  nitrogen  is  equivalent  to 
1.22  per  cent  of  ammonia  has  also  led  to 
some  confusion  because  of  the  indiscrimi- 
nate use  of  the  two  terms  as  applied  to 
fertilizers,  says  Doctor   Schreiner. 

For  several  years  agronomists  of  va- 
rious States  have  recommended  the 
standardization  of  fertilizer  mixtures. 
In  revising  their  formulas  many  manu- 
facturers are  changing  the  mixtures  so 
that  the  new  fertilizers  will  contain  the 
same  numerical   percentage   of  nitrogen 


which  the  old  one  contained  of  ammonia. 
This  means  that  if  the  new  analysis  reads 
the  same  as  the  old  the  new  fertilizer  will 
contain  about  one-fourth  more  nitrogen 
than  the  old  one.  It  is  Doctor  Schrein- 
er's  opinion,  based  upon  the  results  of 
many  experiments  conducted  under  his 
supervision,  that  this  additional  nitrogen 
can  be  used  to  advantage  in  most  regions. 
Under  the  change  the  percentages  of 
plant  food  will  be  given  in  whole  num- 
bers and  not  in  fractions  in  the  analysis 
on  the  bag,  for  all  mixed  fertilizers.  The 
bag  will  show  oniy  the  net  weight,  brand 
name,  the  guaranteed  percentages  of  ni- 
trogen, available  phosphoric  acid,  and 
potash,  and  the  name  and  address  of  the 
manufacturer. 


OCTOBER   15  FARM   PRICE   INDEX  68 

The  farm  price  index  of  the  Bureau 
of  Agricultural  Economics  for  October 
15  was  68  per  cent  of  the  1910-1914 
average.  The  price  gains  made  by  some 
farm  products  in  recent  weeks,  notably 
cotton  and  wheat,  did  not  occur  early 
enough  to  be  taken  into  account  in  this 
index.  The  general  index  of  farm  prices 
was  72  for  September  15,  as  compared 
with  106  for  October  15,  1930.  The  farm 
price  of  wheat  on  October  15  was  re- 
ported at  36.1  cents,  the  price  of  this 
commodity  continuing  the  slight  upward 
tendency  which  has  been  evident  since 
the  low  point  in  August.  The  farm 
prices  of  dairy  and  poultry  products 
made  the  usual  advances  from  Septem- 
ber 15  to  October  15,  the  index  rising 
from  93  for  September  15  to  99  for 
October  15.  All  other  subgroups  in  the 
index  declined.  Corn  was  down  to  33.4 
cents  per  bushel  on  October  15.  All 
livestock  prices  declined  in  the  month 
ending  October  15. 
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UKRAINS'Kn      INSTITUT     PRIKLADNOI      B0TANIK1. 

Materialien  zum  erlernen  der  ursachen  des 
winterkornuntergangs  in  der  Ukraine,  auf 
grund  der  daten  einer  speziellen  expedition 
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1928-29.  Charkiw,  1930. 
Yates,  Arthur,  &  co.,  ltd.  Grassland  and 
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Animal  year-book,  v.  1 ;  1931.     London,  1931. 

Mukden  institute   for  infectious  diseases 

of   animals.     Selected   contributions,   v.   1 ; 
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ShubskalI,  b.  I.,  and  Saltykov,  F.  I.      fAkut- 
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Akademii  nauk  SSSR  i  Instituta  zhivot- 
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ZENTRALE  FilR  DIB  BEKAMPFUNG  DER  AUFZUCHT- 

krankheiten,  Hannover.     Bekampfung  der 
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Margulis,  H.   H.     Contributions  a  l'€tude  de 
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Toulouse,   Imprimerie  r€gionale,  1931. 

Horticulture 

Hottes,    A.    C.     The    book    of    shrubs.     New 

York  De  la  Mare,  1931. 
Laurie,    Alexander,    and    Chadwick,    L.    C. 

The  modern  nursery.     New  York,  Macmillan, 

1931. 
Roeder,  Wilhelm  von.     Sukkulenten.     Ed.  2. 

Stuttgart,  Franckh,   1931. 
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Mason,  D.  T.,  and  Bruce,  Donald.  Sus- 
tained yield  forest  management  as  a  solu- 
tion to  American  forest  conservation  prob- 
lems. Portland,  Oreg.,  Mason  &  Stevens, 
1931. 

Mattoon,  W.  R.,  and  others.  Forest  trees 
of  Oklahoma.  Oklahoma  City,  1930.  (Okla- 
homa. Forest  service.  Publication  no.  1. 
Reprint  no.  2.) 

Pheclips,  J.  F.  V.  ■"  Forest-succession  and 
ecology    in    the   Knysna    region."      Pretoria, 

1931.  (South  Africa.  Dept.  of  agriculture. 
Botanical  survey  of  South  Africa.  Me- 
moir  no.    14.) 


City  Planning 

Benoit-Levy,  Georges.  Paris  s'6tend.  Nice, 
Imprime'  par  la  Soci6t6  generale  d'impri- 
merie,    1927. 

Lettering 

Lloyd,  Malcolm.  A  practical  treatise  on 
mapping  and  lettering.  Philadelphia,  Blakis- 
ton,  1930. 

Svensen,  C.  L.  The  art  of  lettering.  New 
York,  Van  Nostrand,  1929. 

Technology,  Engineering 

Gt.  Brit.  Air  ministry.  Report  of  the  R.  101 
inquiry.  London,  1931.  (Parliament. 
Papers  by  command.     Cmd.  3825.) 

Scott,  W.  L.,  and  Spicer,  C.  W.  J.  Rein- 
forced concrete  bridges.  Ed.  3.  London, 
Lockwood,    1931. 

Vanderwalker,  F.  N.  House  painting  meth- 
ods with  the  brush  and  spray  gun.  Chi- 
cago,  Drake,  1930. 

Home  Economics 

Rodenwold,  Z.  F.  What  can  a  woman  do 
with  home  economics  training.  Corvallis, 
1930.  (Oregon.  State  agricultural  col- 
lege.    Bulletin  no.  469.) 

Food,  Cookery 

Borasio,  Luigi.  L'impiego  del  riso  nella 
panificazione.  Vercelli,  1931.  (Quaderni 
della  Stazione  sperimentale  di  risicoltura — 
Vercelli.  ser.  1,  "  Oryza  sativa,"  anno  5, 
no.  6.) 

Bow,  W.  B.  The  menu  interpreted  for  pleas- 
ure and  health.    Cleveland,  O.,  1930. 

Jensen,  H.  R.  The  chemistry  flavouring  and 
manufacture  of  chocolate  confectionery  and 
cocoa.     Philadelphia,   Blakiston,    1931. 

Kleemann,  P.  W.  Ramona's  Spanish-Mexican 
cookery.  Los  Angeles,  West  coast  pub.  co., 
1929. 

Science 

Harding,  T.  S.  The  degradation  of  science. 
New  York,  Farrar  &  Rinehart,  1931. 


Natural    history 


Blatchley,  W.  S.     My  nature  nook, 
apolis,   Nature,   1931. 


Indian- 


Chemistry 


KuusKj  Jaak.  Gliihaufschliessung  der  phos- 
phorite mit  kieselsaare  zwecks  gewinnung 
eines  citralloslichen  dungmittels.  Tartu, 
Mattiesens,   1930. 

Levbne,  P.  A.  T.,  and  Bass,  L.  W.  Nucleic 
acids.  New  York,  Chemical  catalog  com- 
pany, 1931.  (American  chemical  society. 
Monograph  series  no.  56.) 

Richter,  Victor  von.  Richter-Anschutz  Chemie 
der  kobienstoffverbindungen.  v.  3.  Ed.  12. 
Leipzig,  Akademische  verlagsgesellschaft, 
1931. 

Zoology,   Biology 

American  Ornithologists'  Union.  Check 
list  of  North  American  birds.  Ed.  4.  Lan- 
caster, Pa.,  1931. 

Boisseag,  G.  L'escargot.  Ed.  2.  Paris, 
Hachette   [191-?] 

Gray,  James.  A  textbook  of  experimental 
cytology.  Cambridge,  University  press, 
1931. 

IIandbuch  der  vergleichenden  anatomie  der 
wirbeltiere.  v.  1.  Berlin,  Urban  &  Schwar- 
zenberg,   1931. 

Niemann,  Gustav,  and  Honigmann,  H.  L. 
Zoologisches  worterbuch.  Osterwieck-Harz, 
Zickfeldt,  1919. 

1'eters,  J.  L.  Check-list  of  birds  of  the 
world.  v.  1.  Cambridge,  Harvard  uni- 
versity press,  1931. 

Williams,  F.  X.  Handbook  of  the  insects 
and  other  invertebrates  of  Hawaiian  sugar- 
cane fields.  Honolulu,  Hawaii,  Advertiser 
publishing  company,  1931. 

Botany 

Konopka,  Karl.  Die  rolle  des  kerns  bei  ver- 
dauung,  sekretion  und  reizbewegung  der 
Drosera  rotundifolia.  Halle  (Saale)  Nie- 
meyer,  1930.  (Schriften  der  Konigsberger 
gelebrten  gesellschaft.  Naturwissenschaft- 
liche  klasse.     7.  jahr.,  hft.  2.) 

Kremers,  Edward.  Phytochemistry.  pt.  1. 
Madison,  1931.  (Bulletin  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Wisconsin.  Serial  no.  1732,  Gen- 
eral series  no.  1506.) 

Tgnmann,  Otto.  Pflanzenmikrochemie.  Ed. 
2.     Berlin,   Borntraeger.   1931. 


Economics 

Conference  of  progressives,  Washington 
D.  C,  1931.  Proceedings.  Washington, 
1931, 

Guernsey,  John.  The  distribution  census 
and  how  to  use  it.  New  York,  1931.  (Alex- 
ander Hamilton  Institute.     Report  no.  509.) 

IAkovlbv,  I.  A,  Red  villages.  New  York, 
International  publishers.  1931. 

McClenahan,  B.  A.  The  changing  urban 
neighborhood.  Los  Angeles,  1929.  (Uni- 
versity of  Southern  California.  Studies. 
Social  science  ser.,  no.  1.) 

History  and  travel 

Atchley,  T.  W.  Finland ;  with  a  chapter  on 
the  birds  of  Finland,  by  P.  J.  Campbell. 
London,  Sidgwick  &  Jackson,  1931. 

Directories 

New  York  special  libraries  association. 
Directory  committee.  Special  libraries  di- 
rectory of  the  New  York  metropolitan  dis- 
trict.     New   York,    1931. 

Bibliography 

American  society  of  civil  engineers,  new 
york.  Construction  division.  Execu- 
tive committee.  "  A  selected  bibliography 
on  construction  methods  and  plant  ap- 
plied to  bridges,  buildings,  dams.  New 
York,  1930.  (American  society  of  civil 
engineers.  Manuals  of  engineering  prac- 
tice,    no.  4.) 

Periodicals   currently   received 

Bibliografia  italiana.     gruppo  D,  agricultura. 

anno   2 ;    anno   4,    no.    1-   1929 ;    1931-   Pia- 

cenza. 
The    file.      bimonthly,      v.    8,    no.    1-      Sept. 

1931-    New    York.      Bulletin    of    the    Filing 

association  of  New  York. 
Modern     game     breeding     and     hunting     club 

news,     monthly,     v.   1,  no.   3-     Sept.   1931- 

Doylestown,  Pa. 
Pastoralist    and    grazier.      monthly,      v.    6, 

no.  7-     July  16,  1931-  Perth. 
Refrigeration,  cold  storage,  and  air-condition- 
ing,     monthly,      v.    2,    no.    4-      July    1931- 

Sydney  and  Melbourne. 
Rura.      Anno    2,    no.    5/6-    May/June    1931- 

Roma. 
Virginia  farm  economics.       monthly.      no.  1- 

July  1931-  Blacksburg,   Va.     Issued  by   the 

Dept.   of   agricultural   economics   and   rural 

sociology,  Virginia  polytechnic  institute. 


MILWAUKEE  CHILDREN  PLANT  TREES 

Four  thousand  spruce  and  pine  seed- 
lings were  planted  by  grade,  junior,  and 
high-school  students  of  Milwaukee  and 
suburban  towns  on  Saturday,  October 
31,  from  9  to  11  a.  m.,  under  plans 
worked  out  by  a  committee  of  the  City 
Club  of  Milwaukee,  which  sponsored 
this  memorial  planting  as  a  part  of  the 
nation-wide  celebration  of  the  bicenten- 
nial of  the  birth  of  George  Washington. 
A  tree  was  planted  by  each  boy  and 
girl  who  attended  the  exercises  and  each 
was  enlisted  in  the  "  Continental  Army" 
of  10,000,000  tree  planters.  Each  young 
planter  received  a  certificate  of  honor 
from  the  American  Tree  Association. 
Seedlings  were  furnished  by  the  Wis- 
consin Conservation  Commission  and 
the  United  States  Forest  Service.  The 
planting  was  under  the  direction  of  O. 
W.  Spidel,  Milwaukee  city  forester,  and 
E.  W.  Tinker,  forester  in  charge  of  the 
Lake  States  region  of  the  Forest  Service. 
They  were  close  planted  in  order  to 
permit  of  future  thinning  for  Christmas 
trees. 


Analysis  of  14  samples  of  'mayonnaise 
salad  dressing  by  the  Cincinnati  station 
of  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  in 
August  showed  50  per  cent  to  be  in  vio- 
lation of  the  food  and  drugs  law,  some 
with  respect  to  weight  and  others  with 
respect  to  quality.  One  sample  con- 
tained gum,  but  the  gum  was  declared 
on  the  labeL 
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NEW  PUBLICATIONS  ISSUED  BY  THE  DEPARTMENT 

Please  address  requests  for  these  to  the  Division  of  Publications,  Office  of  Information,  and 
give  the  title,  class,  and  number  of  the  publication  in  each  case 


A  GRAPHIC  SUMMARY  OF  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURE 
BASED  LARGELY  ON  THE  CENSUS.  (Miscellaneous 
Publication  105MP.)  Compiled  by  O.  E.  Baker, 
senior  agricultural  economist,  division  ot 
land  economics,  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Eco- 
nomics.    228  pp.  illus.     May  1931. 

This  is  based  principally  on  the  1925  cen- 
sus of  agriculture  and  other  material  of  later 
years.  This  is  the  third  of  a  series  of  graphic 
summaries :  The  first,  based  on  the  1910  cen- 
sus, was  issued  in  the  1915  Yearbook ;  the 
second,  based  on  the  1920  census,  was  issued 
in  the  1921  Yearbook.  Extensive  and  signifi- 
cant shifts  have  occurred  in  the  areas  of  crop 
and  livestock  production  since  before  the  war. 
Maps  have,  therefore,  been  included  in  this 
revision  showing  the  increase  and  decrease  in 
the  principal  crops  and  kinds  of  livestock  be- 
tween 1909  and  1924  (1910  and  1925  for  live- 
stock) and  between  1919  and  1924  (1920  and 
1925  for  livestock),  and  several  other  maps 
show  regional  changes  between  1924  (or 
1925)  and  1928  (or  1929).  Still  other  maps 
show  percentage  changes  since  1919  or  1920. 
The  serious  agricultural  situation  that  has 
developed  since  the  World  War  suggests  that 
greater  attention  than  heretofore,  be  given  to 
presenting  the  more  purely  economic  and 
social  aspects  of  agriculture ;  therefore  the 
section  devoted  to  such  subjects  in  the  1921 
edition  has  been  enlarged  and  divided  into  a 
number  of  sections. 

DETERIORATION  OF  CHESTNUT  IN  THE  SOUTHERN 
APPALACHIANS.       (Technical  Bulletin  257T.)       D.  V. 

Baxter,  formerly  assistant  pathologist,  and 
L.  S.  Gill,  associate  pathologist,  division 
of  forest  pathology,  Bureau  of  Plant  Indus- 
try.    22  pp.,  illus.     October  1931. 

A  technical  publication,  intended  to  help 
foresters  and  large  timber  owners  and  wood 
utilizers  in  using  the  chestnut  of  the  South- 
ern Appalachians  to  the  best  advantage.  In 
salvaging  blight-killed  chestnut,  a  knowledge 
of  the  rate  of  deterioration  is  very  necessary. 
The  results  of  a  study  reported  in  this  bul- 
letin indicate  that  it  is  possible  to  manu- 
facture lumber  from  dead  standing  chestnut 
for  at  least  4  years — often  10  years  or  more — ■ 
after  death  of  the  trees  The  combined  man- 
ufacture of  pulp  for  the  paper  industry  and 
of  extract  wood  for  the  tanning  industry  is 
another  outlet  for  blight-killed  chestnut. 
Pathologists  will  be  interested  in  the  discus- 
sion that  is  presented  of  the  specific  fungi 
which  cause  the  deterioration. 

REMOVING  SPRAY  RESIDUE  FROM  APPLES  AND 
PEARS.  (Farmers*  Bulletin  1687F.)  H.  C.  Diehl, 
senior  physiologist,  J.  M.  Lutz,  junior 
physiologist,  and  A.  L.  Ryall,  assistant 
pomologi^t,  division  of  horticultural  crops 
and  diseases,  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry.  32 
pp.,  illus.     October  1931. 

This  is  a  popular  description  of  methods 
used  in  removing  spray  residue  from  apples 
and  pears.  It  is  intended  for  fruit  grow- 
ers, packinghouse  operators,  fruit  inspec- 
tors, and  others  interested  in  the  handling 
and  shipping  of  apples  and  pears  so  they 
will  meet  the  regulations  under  the  Federal 
food  and  drugs  act.  It  describes  dry-clean- 
ing methods,  the  use  of  chemical  solvents  in 
fruit  washes,  and  outlines  necessary  precau- 
tions which  must  be  observed  in  cleaning 
fruit.  It  gives  plans  and  specifications  for 
construction  of  homemade  fruit  -  washiag 
apparatus. 

PLANTING  AND  CARE  OF  LAWNS.  (Farmers'  Bulletin 
1677F.)  H.  L.  Westover,  senior  agronomist, 
and  C.  R.  Enlow,  associate  agronomist,  divi- 
sion of  forage  crops  and  diseases,  Bureau  of 
Plant  Industry.  18  pp.  illus.  October 
1931. 

This  bulletin  is  intended  for  people  inter- 
ested in  better  lawns,  in  city  and  country  in 
all  parts  of  the  United  States.  Advice  is 
given  on  preparation  of  the  seed  bed,  fertiliz- 
ing, time  and  method  of  seeding,  and  kind  of 
seed  to  use  in  various  parts  of  the  United 
States.  In  case  of  the  established  lawn,  such 
problems  as  fertilizing,  liming,  rolling,  water- 
ing, and  renovating  are  discussed  in  detail. 
Suggestions  are  given  for  weed  and  insect 
control.  The  publication  also  gives  advice 
regarding  grass  mixtures  for  golf  courses, 
athletic  fields,  etc. 


SISAL  AND  HENEQUEN,  PLANTS  YIELDING  FIBER  FOR 
BINDER  TWINE.  (Circular  186C)  Lyster  H. 
Dewey,  senior  botanist  in  charge,  division 
of  fiber  plant  investigations,  Bureau  of 
Plant  Industry.  12  pp.  illus.  October 
1931. 

This  publication,  semitechnical,  gives  in- 
formation which  answers  numerous  questions 
asked  by  people  who  contemplate  growing 
these  plants.  The  plants  are  described  suffi- 
ciently to  identify  them,  and  the  conditions  of 
soil  and  climate,  methods  of  propagation,  cul- 
tivation, harvesting,  and  preparation  of  the 
fiber  are  given,  together  with  brief  statements 
regarding  statistics  and  prices. 

NOTICES  OF  JUDGMENT  UNDER  THE  FOOD  AND 
DRUGS  ACT.  (NJ— FD  18101-18175.)  Food 
and  Drng  Administration.  Pp.  67-99.  Oc- 
tober, 1931. 

THE  JOURNAL  OF  AGRICULTURAL  RESEARCH,  VOL. 
42,     JANUARY     1-JUNE     15,     1931,     INDEX.     Pp. 

ii-v,  897-907.      [October]    1931. 

THE  EXPERIMENT  STATION  RECORD,  Vol.  65,  No.  7. 
November,   1931. 


EXPERIMENTATION  PUBLICATIONS 


The  library  of  the  Office  of  Experiment 
Stations  maintains,  but  for  library  purposes 
only,  a  complete  file  of  all  the  publications 
issued  by  the  State  experiment  stations.  It 
has  recently  received  the  following  new  State 
publications : 

(This  department  has  none  of  these  State  pub- 
lications for  distribution,  but  usually  they  may 
be  obtained  from  the  stations  issuing  them.  For 
convenience  in  writing  to  a  station,  the  postal 
address  point  where  the  station  is  located  in  the 
State  is  given  at  the  end  of  each  of  the  entries 
below.) 

Physicochemical  properties  of  edible-canna 
and  potato  starches.  J.  C.  Ripperton. 
(Hawaii  Sta.  Bui.  63,  48  pp.,  14  figs.  Oc- 
tober, 1931.)      Honolulu. 

Infectious  laryngotracheitis  in  fowls.  R. 
Graham  and  F.  Thorp,  jr.  (Illinois  Sta. 
Circ.  379,  16  pp.,  10  figs.  October,  1931.) 
Urbana. 

Dissemination  of  pullorum  disease  in  the  in- 
cubator. L.  D.  Bushnell  and  L.  F.  Payne. 
(Kansas  Sta.  Tech.  Bui.  29,  60  pp.,  10  figs. 
August,  1931.)     Manhattan. 

Blackleg  disease  of  potatoes  in  Minnesota. 
J.  G.  Leach.  (Minnesota  Sta.  Tech.  Bui. 
76,  36  pp.,  16  figs.  March,  1931.)  Uni- 
versity  Farm,    St.   Paul. 

The  Red  Wing  Project  on  utilization  of  elec- 
tricity in  agriculture.  E.  A.  Stewart,  J.  M. 
Larson,  and  J.  Romness.  (Minnesota  Sta. 
[unnumbered  publication],  153  pp.,  168  figs. 
[1930.]      University  Farm,  St.  Paul. 

Systems  of  farming  in  Oklahoma :  No.  1, 
Wheat  farming  in  north  central  Oklahoma. 
P.  H.  Stephens  and  E.  Rauchenstein. 
(Oklahoma  Sta.  Bui.  199,  56  pp.,  8  figs. 
April,   1931.)      Stillwater. 

Current  farm  economics,  Oklahoma.  (Okla- 
homa Sta.  Cur.  Farm  Econ.,  vol.  4,  No.  5, 
24  pp.,  2  figs.  October,  1931.)     Stillwater. 

Farm  power  utilization  and  costs.  South  Caro- 
lina. B.  A.  Russell.  (South  Carolina  Sta. 
Bui.  280,  43  pp.,  13  figs.  September,  1931.) 
Clemson   College. 

Bitterweed  poisoning  in  sheep.  W.  T.  Hardy, 
V.  L.  Corv,  H.  Schmidt,  and  W.  H.  Dameron. 
(Texas  Sta.  Bui.  433,  18  pp.,  2  figs.  Au- 
gust, 1931.)     College  Station. 

Necrobacillosis  of  calves  (calf  diphtheria). 
C.  Elder,  A.  M.  Lee,  and  L.  H.  Scrivner. 
(Wyoming  Sta.  Bui.  183,  15  pp.,  7  figs. 
August,  1931.)      Laramie. 

Wyoming  forage  plants  and  their  chemical 
composition.  Studies  No.  9.  O.  C.  Mc- 
Creary.  (Wyoming  Sta.  Bui.  184,  23  pp., 
1  fig.     August,  1931.)     Laramie. 


Articles   and   Written   Addresses    By 

Department  People  in  Outside 

Publications 

Animal  Industry 

Bybelt,  Theodore  C ,  and  Olsen,  Maelow 
W. — The  influence  of  gravity  and  air- 
hunger  on  hatchability.  Poultry  Science, 
v.    10,    No.    6,    pp.    281-287.      September    1, 

Ellis,  '  N.  R.,  Rothwell,  C.  S.,  and  Pool, 
W.  O. — The  effect  of  ingested  cottonseed 
oil  on  the  composition  of  body  fat.  Journ. 
Biological  Chemistry,  v.  92,  No.  2,  pp.  385- 
398.     July,  1931 

Jdll,  Morlbt  A. — Studies  in  Hatchability. 
VI.  Hatchability  in  relation  to  current  egg 
production.  Poultry  Science,  v.  10,  No.  6, 
pp.  327-331.     September  1,  1931. 

and    Quinn,    Joseph    P. — Inheritance 

in  poultry.  Data  on  the  genetics  of  vul- 
ture hock,  hen  feathering,  and  crooked  neck 
in  the  domestic  fowl.  Journal  of  Heredity, 
v.    22,   No.   5,   pp.   147-154.     May,    1931. 

McPhee,  Hugh  C.  (with  Leo  Loeh,  Washing- 
ton University  School  of  Medicine). — Trans- 
plantation of  tissues  in  hybrids  of  inbred 
families  of  guinea  pigs  and  the  individual- 
ity differential.  American  Naturalist,  v.  65, 
No.  700,  pp.  385-405.  September-October, 
1931. 

Sheets,  E.  W. — Market  demands  and  con- 
sumer whims  dictate  many  experimental 
tests.  National  Live  Stock  Producer,  v.  10, 
No.   1,   pp.   8,    28.      September,    1931. 

Work     done     by     meat     investigation 

body.  Influence  that  feed  and  cooking  have 
on  meat  quality  tested  by  cooperative 
group.  Meat  and  Livestock  Digest,  v.  12, 
No.  2,  pp.  1,  3.     September,  1931. 

Titus,  Harey  W.,  and  Ginn,  W.  M. — Rice 
bran  a  preventative  of  perosis  (Deforming 
leg  weakness)  in  chickens.  Science,  v.  74, 
No.  1914,  pp.  249-250.     September  4,  1931. 

Agricultural  Economics 

Baker,   O.   E. — Dry  farming,   Encyclopedia   of 

Social  Sciences,  vol.  5,  p.  252. 
Potts,    R.    C. — Market    data    on    dairy    and 

poultry  products,  U.  S.  Daily,  Oct.  10,  1931, 

p.  8. 
Sherman,     Caroline     B. — Farm     life     fiction 

reaches    maturity,     Sewanee    Review,    Oct.- 

Dec,  1931,  p.  472. 
Working,  E.  J.— Statistical  "  demand  curves," 

Encyclopedia  of  Social  Sciences,  vol.  5,  p.  72. 


WHERE  ARE  THESE  BOOKS  7 

The  following  books  belonging  to  the  main 
library  can  not  be  found.  Will  anyone  having 
information  in  regard  to  them  please  report  it 
to  the  loan  desk  of  the  library? 

Fames.      Introduction    to    plant    anatomy. 

1925.    cop.  4. 
Giornalb  de  eisicoltuea.     vol.  17-18.     1927- 

28. 

Hooker    and    Arnott.      Botany    of    captain 

beechey's  voyage.     1841. 
Onslow.     Anthocyanin  pigments  of  plants. 

Ed.  2.     1925. 


COOPERATIVE  PUBLICATIONS 


The  following  two  bulletins  prepared  by  the 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Engineering  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  in 
cooperation  with  the  California  State  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Works  and  other  State  agen- 
cies, have  been  issued  by  the  division  of  water 
resources  of  the  California  Department  of  Pub- 
lic Works  : 

Rainfall  penetration  and  consumptive 
llse  of  water  in  santa  ana  river  valley  and 
coastal  plain.  (Bulletin  33,  California  State 
Department  of  Public  Works.)  By  Harry  F. 
Klaney,  C.  A.  Taylor,  and  A.  A.  Young,  of  the 
U.  S.  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Engineering. 

Cost  of  irrigation  water  in  California. 
(Bulletin  36,  California  State  Department  of 
Public  Works.)  By  Harry  F.  Blaney,  U.  S. 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Engineering ;  and  Mar- 
tin R.  Huberty,  University  of  California  Agri- 
cultural Experiment  'Station. 

Copies  of  these  are  obtainable  only  from  the 
California  State  Department  of  Public  Works, 
Sacramento. 
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NOON  NETWORK  PROGRAMS 


Schedule  of  Speakers  and  Their  Sub- 
jects and  Dates  for  the  Broadcast  Week 
Beginning  Monday,  November  23. 


The  network  radio  programs  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  and  Federal 
Farm  Board  are  broadcast  through 
National  Broadcasting  Co.  stations  at 
12.55  to  1.10  p.  m.  eastern  standard  time ; 
12,15  to  1  p.  m.,  Pacific  standard  time. 

MONDAY,  NOVEMBER  23 
National  Farm  and  Home  Hour 

November  Sheep  Markets. — C.  L.  Harlan. 

principal  agricultural  statistician,  Bureau  of 
Agricultural  Economics. 

November  Poultry,  and  Egg  Markets. — 
Rot  C.  Potts,  principal  marketing  specialist, 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics. 

Selecting  the  Thanksgiving  Turkey. — H. 
L.  Shrader,  extension  poultry  husbandman, 
Bureau    of   Animal    Industry. 

Western  Farm  and  Home  Hour 

The  Grain  Market  Situation. — Frank  L. 
Lyons,  associate  marketing  specialist,  Bureau 
of  Agricultural  Economics. 

The  Week  With  the  Farm  Board. — R.  H. 
Lamb.  Western  program  director,  Office  of  In- 
formation. 

Thinning  Experiments  and  Their  Effect 
on  Tree  Growth.- — Prepared  by  the  Southwest 
Forest  and  Range  Experiment  Station.  Tucson, 
Ariz.  :  delivery  by  speaker  from  region  5, 
United  States  Forest  Service. 

TUESDAY,  NOVEMBER  24 

National  Farm  and  Home  Hour 

Meeting  of  the  Progressive  Garden 
Club. — W.  R.  Beattie.  senior  horticulturist. 
Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  presiding. 

-Western  Farm   and  Home  Hour 

A  Bulletin  for  the  Farm  Library. — 
R.  H.  Lamb. 

Will  Tour  Dairy  Farm  be  a  Boarding 
House  or  a  Milk  Factory  this  Winter? — 
Prepared  by  O.  E.  Reed,  chief.  Bureau  of 
Dairy  Industry  ;  delivered  by  Dr.  H.  D.  Hilton. 
Federal-State  supervising  inspector  of  poultry, 
division  of  dairy  and  poultry  products,  Bureau 
of  Agricultural  Economics. 

Taking  Inventory  of  our  Soil  Re- 
sources.— M.  H.  Lapham.  senior  soil  scientist 
and  inspector  of  district  5,  Bureau  of  Chem- 
istry and  Soils. 

WEDNEED>Vf,  NOVEMBER  25 

National  Farm   and  Home  Hour 

November  Dairy  Products  Markets. — 
L.  M.  Davis,  senior  marketing  specialist,  Bu- 
reau of  Agricultural  Economics. 

November  Grain  Markets. — G.  A.  Colli,  r. 
senior  marketing  specialist,  Bureau  of  Agri- 
cultural Economics. 


Western  Farm   and  Hoi 


How 


November  Livestock  and  Meat  Situa- 
tion.— W.  E.  Schneider,  associate  marketing 
specialist.   Bureau   of  Agricultural   Economics. 

With  Western  Farmers. — R.  H.  Lamb. 

Vegetables  foe  Thanksgiving. — Prepared 
by  Mrs.  Mabel  Lynnot.  University  of  Arizona, 
delivery  by  Miss  Jean  Stewart,  home  economist. 
Bureau  of  Home  Economics. 

THURSDAY,  NOVEMBER  26 

National  Farm  and  Home  Hour 

No  Department  of  Agriculture  Program. 

Western  Farm   and  Home  Hour 

Poultry  Raisers'  Forum.- — Dialogue  by 
R.  H.  Lamb,  Jennings  Pierce,  and  Bobb 
Nichols,  announcers. 


FRIDAY,  NOVEMBER  27 
National  Farm   and  Home  Hour 

The  Farm  Business  Library. — M.  S.  Eisen- 
hower, director  of  information,  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

The  Week  with  the  Farm  Board. — Edgar 
Markham,  assistant  to  the  chairman,  Federal 
Farm  Board. 

Grade  and  Staple  of  the  1931  Cotton 
Crop. — W.  B.  Lanham,  agricultural  economist. 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics. 

Western  Farm  and  Home  Hour 

A  Bulletin  for  the  Farm  Library. — R.  H. 
Lamb. 

On  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Markets. — Carl 
J.  Hansen,  associate  marketing  specialist,  Bu- 
reau of  Agricultural  Economics. 

November  Alfalfa  Markets. — Frank  L. 
Lyons,  associate  marketing  specialist,  Bureau 
of  Agricultural  Economics. 

Western  Homemakers'  Calendar. — Deliv- 
ery by  Miss  Jean  Stewart,  home  economist, 
Bureau  of  Home  Economics. 

National  Farm  and  Home  Hoer  Stations 


KDKA 

Pittsburgh. 

KFAB 

Lincoln. 

KFYR 

Bismarck. 

KWK 

St.  Louis. 

KOA 

Denver. 

KPRC 

Houston. 

KSTP 

St.  Paul. 

KTIIS 

Hot  Springs. 

KYOO 

Tulsa. 

KYW 

Chicago. 

WAPI 

Birmingham 

WBAL 

Baltimore. 

WBZ 

Boston. 

WBZA 

Springfield. 

WDAF 

Kansas  City. 

WD  AY 

Fargo. 

WEBC 

Superior. 

WFAA 

Dallas. 

Y'FLA 

Clearwater. 

WGAB 

Cleveland. 

WHAM 

Rochester. 

WHAS 

Louisville. 

WHO 

Des  Moines. 

Western   Farm  a 

EEC  A 

Los  Angeles. 

KFSD 

San  Diego. 

KC-0 

Oakland. 

KHQ 

Spokane. 

WIBA 

Madison. 

WIOD 

Miami  Beach. 

WIS 

Columbia. 

W.JAX 

Jacksonville. 

WJDX 

Jackson. 

WJR 

Detroit 

WJZ 

New  York. 

WHY 

Oklahoma  City. 

WLW 

Cincinnati. 

WMC 

Memphis. 

WOAI 

San  Antonio. 

woe 

Davenport. 

WOW 

Omaha. 

WPTF 

Raleigh. 

WREN 

Lawrence. 

WRC 

Washington. 

WRYA 

Richmond. 

WSB 

Atlanta. 

WSM 

Nashville. 

WSMB 

New  Orleans. 

WSUN 

Tampa. 

WWNC  Asheville. 

.nd  Ho 


EOMO    Seattle. 

KSL       Salt  Lake  City. 

KTAR    Phoenix. 


CIVIL-SERVICE  EXAMINATIONS 

DIVISION  LEADER,  BUREAU  OF  ENTOMOLOGY, 
$5,600-56,400. — Two  vacancies  exist  in  the  po- 
sition of  division  leader  in  the  Bureau  of  En- 
tomology of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  in- 
volving "ma inlv  work  with  deciduous  rruits  and 
truck-crop  insects.  Instead  of  the  usual  form 
of  civil-service  examination,  the  qualifications 
of  the  candidates  will  be  passed  upon  by  a 
special  board  of  examiners.  The  members  of 
this  board  will  be  A.  F.  Woods,  director  of 
scientific    work.    Department    of    Agriculture ; 


J.  S.  Houser.  president  of  the  American  Asso- 
ciation of  Economic  T2nt 


itomologists  ;  and  H. 
Edson.  chief  examiner  of  the  Civil  Service 
Commission,  who  will  act  as  chairman  of  the 
board.  For  the  purposes  of  this  examination 
all  these  men  will  be  examiners  of  the  Civil 
Service  Commission. 

Salary  and  Promotion. — The  salary  range 
for  these  positions  is  $5,600  to  $6,400  a  year. 
For  appointment  in  Washington.  D.  C,  the 
entrance  salary  will  be  at  the  minimum  rate  ; 
appointment  to  the  field  service  may  be  made 
at  any  rate  within  the  salary  range,  depending 
upon '  the  conditions  obtaining  at  the  head- 
quarters where  the  vacancy  exists.  A  proba- 
tionary period  of  six  months  is  required  ;  ad- 
vancement after  that  depends  upon  individual 
efficiency,  increase  in  usefulness,  and  the  oc- 
currence of  vacancies  in  higher  positions. 

Duties. — The  appointees  will  be  responsible 
to  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Entomology  for 
all  the  work  of  a  major  division  of  the  bu- 
reau, both  in  Washington.  D.  C,  and  in  the 
field.  The  duties  are  to  plan,  administer,  and 
be  responsible  for  the  work  of  the  division,  in- 
volving the  supervision  and  direction  of  re- 
search, business  operations,  analysis,  inter- 
pretation, and  preparation  of  all  publications 
pertaining  to  the  work  of  the  bureau  falling 
within  the  scope  of  the  division.  In  perform- 
ing these  duties  appointees  will  direct  the 
work  performed  at  field  stations  in  various 
parts  of  the  United  States,  coordinate  the  re- 
sults obtained  by  investigations  conducted  by 
specialists,  and  cooperate  with  the  chief  of  the 
bureau  and  the  other  division  leaders  in  fur- 
thering the  work  of  the  bureau  as  a  whole. 


Qualifications.  ■ —  The  examination  will 
consist  solely  of  consideration  of  qualifica- 
tions by  the  special  board  of  examiners.  The 
minimum  qualifications  for  consideration  are 
educational  achievement  equivalent  to  that 
represented  by  graduation  from  a  college  or 
university  of  recognized  standing  and  three 
years  of  post-graduate  study  in  such  an  insti- 
tution, and,  in  addition,  experience  of  a 
length  and  character  sufficient  to  demon- 
strate ability  to  fulfill  the  duties  of  the  posi- 
tion as  outlined  above,  including  (1)  a  com- 
prehensive, knowledge  of  entomology  and  its 
practical  relation  to  agriculture,  (2)  demon- 
strated capacity  to  determine  fruitful  lines 
of  entomological  research.  i3)  demonstrated 
ability  to  organize  and  coordinate  work  on 
insects  for  the  purpose  of  determining  means 
of  protecting  agriculture  from  losses  caused 
by  insect  pests,  (4)  demonstrated  ability  to 
direct  and  administer  work  connected  with 
research  and  business  operations  of  a  grouo 
of  investigators,  and  (5)  personality  which 
will  enable  the  applicant  to  maintain  satis- 
factory relations  with  and  to  cooper-ate  with 
State  officials,  organizations,  individuals,  and 
the  public. 

Oral  Examination. — Competitors  may  be 
required  to  report  for  oral  examination,  which 
will  be  held  at  points  as  convenient  for  can- 
didates as  conditions  -permit.  The  purpose  of 
the  oral  examination  to  determine  the  ap- 
plicant's personal  characteristics  and  address, 
adaptability,  quickness  of  understanding,  ob- 
servation, judgment,  and  discretion — in  gen- 
eral, his  personal  fitness  for  the  performance 
of  the  duties  of  the  position.  A  competitor 
who  makes  an  unsatisfactory  showing  in  the 
oral  examination  will  not  be  eligible  for  ap- 
pointment. The  oral  examination,  if  given, 
will  be  administered  to  competitors  in  the 
order  of  their  standing,  and  only  to  such 
number  as  the  needs  of  the  service  require- 
No  rice  will  be  given  in  advance  of  the  date 
and  place  of  the  oral  examination  Any 
expense  involved  in  reporting  for  the  oral 
examination   must  be  borne  by  the   applicant. 

Personality  and  Physica'l  Condition. — 
The  committee  will  take  steps  to  ascertain 
whether  the  applicant  is  of  a  cooperative 
disposition  and  has  the  ability  to  make  and 
keep  friends,  and  is  in  good  health  and 
physically  capable  of  performing  the  duties 
of  the  position.  In  view  of  the  benefits 
granted  employees  under  employees'  compen- 
sation and  retirement  legislation,  persons  ap- 
pointed may  be  required  to  pass  a  physical 
examination  by  a  Federal  medical  officer  be- 
fore entering  on  duty. 

Age. — Applicants  must  not  have  reached 
their  fifty-fifth  birthday  on  the  date  of  the 
close  of  receipt  of  applications.  This  age 
limit  does  not  apply  to  persons  entitled  to 
nreference  because  of  military  or  naval  serv- 
ice, but  such  applicants  must  not  have 
reached  the  retirement  age.  Provided,  That 
to  get  the  benefit  of  such  waiver  the  required 
proof  of  military  nr  naval  service  must  be 
submitted  with  the  application. 

Applications. — Qualified  persons  who  wish 
to  be  considered  should  apply  to  the  United 
States  Civil  Service  Commission.  Washington. 
D.  C.  for  Form  2600.  which  must  be  executed 
and  returned,  with  a  list  of  any  publications 
or  documents  the  applicant  has  written  on 
work  related  to  the  subjects  listed  in  the 
qualifications  for  eligibility,  and  reprints  of 
such  of  these  publications  or  documents  as 
are  available,  in  time  to  be  on  file  in  the 
office  of  the  commission  in  Washington,  D.  C, 
not  later  than   December   1. 

ASSOCIATE  ENTOMOLOGIST:  (*)  Blood-Snckin*  Dip- 
tera,  (b)  Any  Other  Specialized  Branch  of  Entomology. — - 
Applications  must  be  on  file  with  thp  United 
States  Civil  Service  Commission  at  Washing- 
ton. D.  C.  not  later  than  December  30.  except 
that  the  commission  reserves  the  right  to  is- 
sue subsequent  notice  closing  the  receipt  of 
applications  before  that  date.  The  examina- 
tion is  to  fill  vacancies  in  the  Bureau  of  En- 
tomology, Department  of  Agriculture,  for  duty 
in  Washington.  D.  C.  or  in  the  field.  The 
entrance  salaries  ranee  from  S3. 200  to  $3.S00. 
Competitors  will  not  report  for  examination 
at  any  place,  but  will  be  rated  on  education 
and  experience,  and  on  a  thesis  or  published 
writings.  Certain  specified  education  and  ex- 
perience required. 

DAIRYMAN;  ASSISTANT  DAIRYMAN. — Applica- 
tions must  be  on  file  with  the  United  States 
Civil  Service  Commission  at  Washington.  D.  C., 
not  later  than  November  26.  The  examina- 
tions are  to  fill  vacancies  in.  and  will  be  held 
in.  Arizona.  California.  Colorado.  Idaho.  Kan- 
sas. Minnesota.  Montana.  Nebraska.  Nevada. 
New  Mcxico.  North  Dakota.  Oklahoma.  Ore- 
eon.  South  Dakota.  T^xas.  Utah.  Washington. 
Wisconsin,  and  Wyoming.  The  entrance  sal- 
ary for  dairyman  is  $1,860,  and  for  assistant 
dairyman  SI. 500.  The  examinations  will  con- 
sist of  practical  questions  relative  to  the  duties 
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of  the  positions.  Certain  study  in  agriculture 
is  required,  and  also  applicants  must  have  had 
suitable  experience  in  the  care  and  handling 
of  a  large  dairy  herd  in  one  of  the  States 
named  above. 

ASSOCIATE  CHEMIST  (Industrial  Hygiene  Investiga- 
tions); ASSOCIATE  CHEMIST  (Any  Specialized  Branch)  ; 
ASSISTANT  CHEMIST-PETROGRAPHER;  ASSISTANT 
CHEMIST  (Any  Specialized  Branch.) — Applications 
must  be  on  file  with  the  United  States  Civil 
Service  Commission  at  Washington,  D.  C, 
not  later  than  December  30,  except  that  the 
commission  reserves  th^  right  to  issue  subse- 
quent notice  closing  the  receipt  of  applica- 
tions before  that  date.  The  examination  is 
to  fill  vacancies  in  the  Bureau  of  Mines, 
for  duty  at  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  New  Brunswick, 
N.  J.,  and  elsewhere  in  the  field.  Vacancies 
occurring  in  other  branches  of  the  service 
where  appropriate  will  also  be  filled  from 
these  examinations.  The  entrance  salaries  for 
the  associate  positions  range  from  $3,200  to 
$3,800 ;  for  the  assistant  positions,  from 
$2,600  to  $3,200.  Competitors  will  not  re- 
port for  examination  at  any  place,  but  will  be 
rated  on  education,  training,  and  experience, 
and  on  a  thesis  or  published  writings.  Cer- 
tain education  and  experience  required. 

Full  information  may  be  obtained  from  the 
Secretary  of  the  United  States  Civil  Service 
Board  of  Examiners  at  the  post  office  or  cus- 
lomhouse  in  any  city  or  from  the  United. 
States  Civil  Service  Commission,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 


NEWS  OF  THE  PERSONNEL 

ANIMAL  INDUSTRY 

After  a  year's  leave  of  absence  for  technical 
studies  abroad.  Dr.  J.  I.  Hardy,  senior  animal- 
fiber  technologist  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  In- 
dustry, has  returned  to  the  department.  His 
investigations,  made  under  a  fellowship  from 
the  National  Research  Council,  dealt  mainly 
with  the  surface  structure  and  felting  proper- 
ties of  wool,  factors  which  have  important 
bearing  on  both  sheep  production  and  the 
manufacture  of  woolen  goods.  During  the  year 
Doctor  Hardy  developed  an  improvement  in 
the  microscopical  photographing  of  the  sur- 
face scales  and  structure  of  animal  fibers,  in- 
cluding wool,  mohair,  and  fur  fibers.  He 
studied  in  both  England  and  Germany,  where 
much  intensive  fundamental  research  is  beim; 
done  on  animal  fibers  and  other  livestock 
products  ;  in  one  field  of  study  efforts  are  be- 
ing made  to  discover  the  molecular  structure 
of  wool,  and  in  another  the  problem  has  to  do 
with  the  nutrition  of  animals  with  specie! 
reference  to  the  conversion  of  feed  into  animal 
products  of  the  highest  quality.  Doctor 
Hardy's  studies  and  observations  while  on 
leave  will  be  reported  through  the  National 
Research  Council.  The  data  are  expected  to 
be  helpful  to  the  department  in  its  breeding 
work  with  sheep  to  produce  the  kind  of  wool 
which  will  be  most  satisfactory  for  manufac- 
turing purposes. 


NEW  ENGLAND   FIGHTS  CORN  BORER 

To  help  the  farmers  in  the  New  Eng- 
land States  to  combat  the  European  corn 
borer  more  easily  and  economically  the 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Engineering  has 
been  demonstrating  in  that  section  the 
use  of  binders  with  low-cutting  attach- 
ments and  of  special  short-handled  hoes 
for  cutting  low  by  hand.  The  work  is 
carried  on  cooperatively  with  the  Plant 
Quarantine  and  Control  Administration 
and  the  Bureau  of  Entomology. 

Farmers  are  much  interested  in  the 
low-cutting  devices  which  the  bureau  has 
developed,  says  R.  B.  Gray,  agricultural 
engineer,  who  has  been  supervising  corn- 
borer  control  machinery  investigations. 
New  England  farmers  are  especially  in- 
terested in  the  short-handled  hoe  for 
work  in  rocky  fields  and  in  small  fields 
where  it  is  not  possible  to  operate  a 
binder.  Low  cutting  is  recognized  in 
most  of  the  New  England  States  as  an 


important  control  measure.  It  is  ap- 
plicable to  fields  which  are  not  to  be 
plowed.  A  field  must  be  plowed  if  the 
stalks  are  not  cut  close  to  the  ground. 

The  European  corn  borer  lives  not 
only  in  cornstalks  but  in  the  coarse 
stems  of  more  than  200  varieties  of 
plants,  including  vegetables,  field  crops, 
flowers,  and  weeds.  The  bureau  will 
continue  at  the  South  Norwalk,  Conn., 
experiment  station  and  at  the  Berkeley, 
Mass.,  experiment  farm,  in  cooperation 
with  the  Plant  Quarantine  and  Control 
Administration,  its  studies  of  equipment 
for  use  in  fighting  the  pest. 

New  England,  especially  the  area  east 
of  the  Connecticut  River  Valley,  is 
known  as  the  2-generation  area,  because 
in  this  region  there  are  two  generations 
of  moths  per  year.  In  the  region  border- 
ing Lakes  Ontario  and  Erie  there  is  only 
one  generation  a  year. 

The  most  effective  control  of  the  borers 
seems  to  be  by  mechanical  means,  several 
of  which  have  been  worked  out  by  the 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Engineering. 


CAMPAIGN   AGAINST   HORSE   PESTS 

Local  campaigns  to  control  bots,  stom- 
ach worms,  and  large  intestinal  round- 
worms of  horses  are  being  sponsored  by 
Dr.  E.  M.  Nighbert,  extension  veterina- 
rian, and  Fred  D.  Butcher,  entomologist 
of  the  department.  The  winter  months 
are  an  especially  opportune  time  to  rid 
horses  of  these  injurious  pests.  The  pro- 
cedure recommended  for  planning  this 
work  and  treating  horses  is  described  in 
a  mimeographed  statement  just  issued  by 
the  department.  This  mimeograph  is 
being  distributed  to  veterinarians,  county 
agents,  and  other  extension  people,  and 
others  who  have  requested  assistance 
with  the  problem.  Copies  of  the  state- 
ment, Control  of  Bots,  Stomach  Worms, 
and  Large  Intestinal  Roundworms  of 
Horses,  may  be  obtained  from  the  zoolog- 
ical division,  Bureau  of  Animal  Indus- 
try, the  department,  Washington,  upon 
request. 


LECTURES  ON  MYC0RRHIZA 

Two  lectures  on  mycorrhiza  (the  sym- 
biotic association  of  fungus  mycelium 
with  the  roots  of  a  seed  plant)  will  be 
given  at  the  National  Museum  on  Tues- 
day and  Wednesday,  November  10  and 
11,  by  Dr.  M.  C.  Rayner,  of  Bedford  Col- 
lege for  Women,  University  of  London, 
England,  under  the  auspices  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  Graduate  School. 
The  lectures,  one  each  day,  will  start  at 
3  o'clock.  They  will  be  open,  without 
admission  charge,  to  all  who  want  to 
hear  them. 


FORESTRY  FELLOWSHIPS  OFFERED 

The  Charles  Lathrop  Pack  Forest  Ed- 
ucation Board  is  offering  from  six  to 
eight  fellowships  in  forestry  for  the  year 
1932-33.  Generally  speaking  they  range 
from  $500  to  $1,800.  Application  must 
be  made  in  writing,  on  a  prescribed 
form,  before  January  1,  1932,  to  the 
secretary  of  the  board,  1214  Sixteenth 
Street  NW,  Washington,  D.  C,  who 
will  mail  the  form  upon  request. 


EGG  PRODUCTION  MAINTAINED 

Hens  and  pullets  are  fewer,  but  egg 
production  is  being  maintained  because 
the  fowls  are  laying  more  eggs  per  bird, 
the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics 
reports.  On  October  1  there  were  6.2 
per  cent  fewer  hens  and  pullets  for  lay- 
ers in  farm  flocks  of  the  bureau's  crop 
reporters  as  compared  with  October  1 
a  year  ago,  and  there  were  5.2  per  cent 
fewer  young  chickens.  An  increase  of 
1  per  cent  is  reported  for  young  chick- 
ens other  than  pullets  for  layers.  Egg 
production  has  been  maintained,  says  the 
bureau,  despite  the  decrease  in  layers. 
The  number  of  eggs  laid  per  farm  flock 
was  reported  as  18.6  eggs  on  October  1 
as  compared  with  18.2  eggs  on  October 
1  last  year,  and  with  18  for  the  October 
5-year  average.  The  aggregate  of  10 
reported  layings  on  the  first  of  each 
month  from  January  to  October  is  291.1 
eggs  per  farm  flock  this  year,  as  com- 
pared with  290  in  1930  and  285.2  for 
the  five  years  1925-1929.  Converting 
the  statistics  into  eggs  laid  per  hen,  the 
October  1  average  this  year  was  26.2 
eggs  per  hundred  hens  and  pullets  of 
laying  age  as  compared  with  24.8  in 
1930,  with  25.7  in  1929,  and  a  5-year 
average  of  25.2  for  that  date.  Ten  re- 
ported layings,  January  to  October  in- 
clusive, aggregated  389.5  eggs  per  hun- 
dred birds  this  year  as  against  372.2 
eggs  last  year,  and  370  for  the  1925-1929 
average. 


DR.  W.  P.  ELLENBERGER  DEAD 

Dr.  William  P.  Ellenberger,  assistant 
chief  of  the  field  inspection  division  of 
the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  who 
had  served  in  various  supervisory  and 
executive  capacities  in  that  bureau  in 
the  last  33  years,  died  at  Emergency 
Hospital  in  Washington,  D.  C,  October 
26,  as  the  result  of  an  accidental  fall. 
He  was  born  at  Easton,  Wayne  County, 
Ohio,  July  4,  1871,  and  was  educated  in 
the  elementary  and  high  schools  at 
Wadsworth,  Ohio.  He  attended  On- 
tario and  McKillip  Veterinary  Colleges, 
and  was  graduated  from  the  Columbian 
University  school  of  veterinary  medi- 
cine, Washington,  D.  C,  in  1897  with 
the  degree  of  doctor  of  veterinary 
science.  Prior  to  entering  the  bureau,  in 
1898,  he  practiced  veterinary  medicine. 
His  first  Federal  assignment  was  at  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio,  as  assistant  inspector  in 
meat-inspection  work.  He  was  advanced 
to  inspector  in  charge  of  tick-eradication 
work  in  Tennessee,  and  subsequently 
rose  to  the  position  of  assistant  chief  of 
the  tick  eradication  division,  serving  in 
this  position  in  the  period  1917-1920, 
and  he  then  became  assistant  chief  of 
the  field  inspection  division  of  the 
bureau.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife, 
and  a  son,  William  J.  Ellenberger,  an 
electrical  engineer  at  Orange,  N.  J. 


Sheep  and  sheep  production  receive 
more  attention  than  any  other  subject  in 
the  10-unit  exhibit  which  the  department 
will  have  at  the  American  Royal  Live- 
stock Show  at  Kansas  City  November 
14-21.  Four  units  are  on  sheep  and  one 
each  on  beef,  pastures,  hogs,  horses, 
dairying,  and  poultry. 
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Forest  Service  to  Study  Power 
Resources  of  National  Forests 


A  classification  and  study  of  all  lands 
in  the  national  forests  having  water- 
power  values  is  to  be  made  by  the  Forest 
Service  in  the  near  future. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  the  national 
forests  include  one-fourth  of  the  power 
resources  of  the  United  States,  but  this 
estimate  may  be  somewhat  in  error  be- 
cause of  lack  of  basic  information  on 
streamflow,  head,  and  other  pertinent 
factors,  says  T.  W.  Norcross,  chief  engi- 
neer of  the  Forest  Service.  The  Forest 
Service  will  first  undertake  to  determine 
the  location  and  power  capacity  of  na- 
tional-forest lands  having  power  values. 
Statistical  information  will  be  assembled 
and  converted  into  terms  of  international 
rating  standards.  Also,  land  now  under 
power  classification  or  withdrawn  for 
power  development  will  be  studied. 

Through  this  study  the  Forest  Service 
hopes  to  provide  a  basis  for  long-term 
planning  of  the  handling  of  land  having 
water-power  potentialities  and  to  permit 
national-forest  administration  which  will 
assure  utilization  of  the  lands  for  their 
highest  public  values,  says  Mr.  Norcross. 
Water  power  is  only  one  of  the  national- 
forest  resources,  and  where  use  of  lands 
for  power  development  conflicts  with  de- 
velopment of  roads,  railroads,  recrea- 
tion, logging,  or  other  uses,  it  is  essential 
to  consider  possible  adjustments  looking 
to  utilization  for  more  than  one  purpose 
and  to  maximum  return  from  the  foresr 
resources. 

No  expansion  in  personnel  is  contem- 
plated for  this  study ;  the  work  will  be 
done  in  connection  with  other  field  ac- 
tivities. 


McCrory  Says  One  of  Engineer's 
Jobs  Is  to  Ease  Labor  in  Homes 


The  American  farmer  has  come  to  the 
time  when  he  must  keep  the  land  he  has 
and  make  the  best  of  it.  said  S.  H.  Mc- 
Crory, chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Agricul- 
tural Engineering,  at  an  assembly  at  the 
University  of  Kentucky  at  Lexington 
October  28,  on  the  occasion  of  the  dedi- 
cation of  the  university's  new  agricul- 
tural  engineering  building. 

The  goal  of  the  agricultural  engineer, 
he  said,  is  to  have  the  land  on  every 
farm,  as  far  as  its  physical  condition  is 
concerned,  in  such  shape  permanently 
that  it  will  yield  the  maximum  of  profit 
to  its  owner.  This  is  to  be  accomplished, 
he  stated,  by  draining,  to  maintain  the 
proper  balance  of  soil  moisture ;  by  ter- 
racing, to  hold  the  soil  on  the  field  and 
conserve  the  rain  water;  by  irrigating, 
where  this  is  feasible;  by  ridding  the 
tilled  land  of  stumps  and  stones,  and  by 
readjusting  field  boundaries  to  best  serve 
the  best  schedule  for  operating  the 
farm. 

The  most  spectacular  contributions  of 
agricultural  engineering  to  rural  life 
have  been  in  the  use  of  machinery  and 
in  the  substitution  of  mechanical  power 
for  animal  power  and  human  labor,  he 
said.  "  The  general  purpose  or  row-crop 
tractor,   which   is  strictly   a   product   of 


agricultural  engineering,  probably  has 
had  the  greatest  effect  in  lightening  farm 
labor  and  reducing  the  cost  of  agricul- 
tural production." 

Electrical  power,  which  is  becoming 
more  generally  available,  is  relieving 
farm  life  of  much  of  its  drudgery,  Mr. 
McCrory  said.  In  referring  to  farm 
structures,  which  represent  a  total  in- 
vestment of  probably  $12,000,000,000,  he 
said  that  a  great  deal  can  be  done  by  way 
of  remodeling  to  provide  for  the  rural 
family  some  of  the  conveniences  which 
have  been  available  only  to  the  city  or 
town  dweller.  "  I  can  think  of  no  single 
contribution  the  agricultural  engineer 
can  make  to  rural  life  which  is  more 
worth  while  than  helping  the  rural  house- 
wife to  attain  these  things,''  he  said. 


FOREST  RECREATION  AREA  IN  WEST 

A  scenic  recreational  area  of  233.600 
acres  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  was  set 
aside  last  summer  by  the  Forest  Service 
as  the  Glacier  Park  recreation  area  for 
the  outdoor  enjoyment  of  the  general 
public.  The  area  includes  parts  of  four 
different  national  forests  and  the  head- 
waters of  a  large  number  of  streams 
which  flow  to  the  east  and  the  west,  and 
has  interesting  fauna  and  flora  and 
abounds  in  alpine  scenery  capped  by  the 
magnificent  ice-covered  dome  of  Glacier 
peak,  10,436  feet  high.  The  Forest  Serv- 
ice has  had  a  complete  report  and  map 
made  for  this  area,  which  include  plans 
for  the  future  use  and  development  of 
the  area.  Two  features  of  the  plans  are 
that  no  roads  shall  ever  be  built  through 
the  area  nor  shall  any  structures  be  put 
up  other  than  shelters  and  simple  alpine 
chalets  for  the  temporary  use  of  the  pub- 
lic. A  trail  system  will,  according  to 
present  plans,  be  built  eventually  to  make 
the  area  more  accessible.  The  area  is 
in  the  North  Pacific  district  of  the  For- 
est Service,  C.  J.  Buck,  regional  forester, 
Portland,  Oreg..  in  charge.  Mr.  Buck 
reports  that  several  outdoor  and  com- 
mercial organizations  in  the  State  of 
Washington  have  indorsed  the  establish- 
ment of  the  area. 


Compound  Containing  Rotenone 

May  Be  the  Ideal  Insecticide 


BIDDY  GETS  A  BLUE  RIBBON 

Biddy,  the  much-traveled  mechanical 
exhibition  hen  made  by  exhibit  special- 
ists of  the  department,  who  has  been 
even  to  England,  was  awarded  first  prize, 
a  blue  ribbon,  at  the  recent  Petersburg, 
Va.,  fair  on  the  ground  of  educational 
value  and  interest  to  the  public.  The 
committee  of  judges  which  made  the 
award  consisted  of  Charles  A.  Mont- 
gomery, Virginia  State  boys'  club  agent ; 
and  F.  S.  Farrar,  district  farm  demon- 
stration agent. 


Black  walnuts,  which  oftentimes  are 
left  for  the  squirrels  or  to  go  to  waste, 
can  be  made  to  add  something  worth 
while  to  the  farm  income  if  they  are 
harvested  and  handled  properly.  A 
hand-power  corn  sheller  has  been  found 
effective  for  removing  the  thick  husks 
from  the  nuts. 


Chemical  discoveries  oftentimes  prove 
to  be  factors  of  great  importance  in  in- 
creasing the  demand  for  the  products 
of  farm  and  forest,  said  Dr.  TV.  W.  Skin- 
ner, assistant  chief  of  the  chemical  and 
technological  research  unit  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Chemistry  and  Soils,  speaking 
as  dinner  guest  of  the  Zonta  Club  of 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  recently  while  attending 
the  convention  of  the  American  Chemi- 
cal Society  in  that  city.  He  spoke  of 
the  possibilities  of  increasing  the  use  of 
shatter-proof  glass  by  substituting  the 
recently  developed  synthetic  camphor  for 
natural  camphor  in  the  manufacturing 
process  for  this  glass.  He  said  that  the 
synthetic  camphor  is  made  from  tur- 
pentine and  that  this  additional  utiliza- 
tion of  turpentine  widens  the  market  for 
that  product  of  southern  forests,  not 
only  at  home  but  abroad,  the  South  now 
exporting  50,000  barrels  annually  for 
this  purpose. 

Describing  the  search  of  Government 
chemists  for  the  ideal  insecticide.  Doctor 
Skinner  said  he  believed  they  have  found 
such  an  insecticide  in  the  form  of  a 
compound  the  active  principle  of  which 
is  rotenone,  which  is  highly  destructive 
to  both  aphis  and  biting  insects  but 
harmless  to  plants  and  practically  harm- 
less to  warm-blooded  animals. 


CARLOAD    OF   LAKE   FISH   SEIZED 

Practically  a  carload  of  salted  lake 
herring  which  was  found  by  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration  to  be  unfit 
for  human  food  because  of  decomposi- 
tion was  seized  at  Atlanta.  Ga.,  recently 
by  the  United  States  marshal  stationed 
at  Savannah.  Federal,  State,  and  city 
authorities  cooperated  in  making  the 
seizure.  A  city  inspector  in  Savannah 
found  some  of  the  fish  in  his  jurisdiction 
and  reported  to  the  State  inspector.  The 
State  inspector  reported  to  the  Savan- 
nah station  of  the  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration. J.  J.  McManus  in  charge. 
Federal  Inspector  W.  H.  Simms  found 
that  small  lots  of  the  shipment  had  been 
distributed  to  dealers  in  Atlanta  and 
other  Georgia  cities.  He  arranged  for  a 
return  of  the  small  lots  to  Atlanta  and 
the  marshal  then  seized  them  all  in  one 
operation. 


BETTER  WAYS  OF  DOING  THINGS 
It  is  the  desire  of  the  Office  of  Informa- 
tion to  give  publication  in  The  Official 
Record  to  the  better  ways  of  doinsr  thinccs. 
in  science  and  administration,  which  are 
brought  forth  by  the  people  of  the  depart- 
ment. The  entire  staff  of  the  department  is 
invited  to  contribute  material  of  this  nature. 
In  the  case  of  scientific  material  the  tech- 
nical terms  and  meaning  should  be  explained 
sufficiently  to  make  the  substance  of  the 
article  clear  to  the  reader  who  is  not  a  spe- 
cialist in  the  particular  line  of  work  dealt 
with.  Contributions  should  first  be  submitt<-<i 
to  the  chief  or  the  editorial  or  information 
office  of  the  contributor's  bureau  or  organiza- 
tion for  approval  and  forwarding  to  The 
Official  Record. 


The  Department  of  Commerce  has  just 
issued  a  publication  on  styles,  design,  and  con- 
struction of  household  furniture  which  may 
be  of  interest  to  some  of  the  readers  of  The 
Official  Record.  The  title  is  "  Furniture : 
Its  Selection  and  Use."  The  bulletin  is  avail- 
able only  bv  purchase  from  the  Superintendent 
of  Documents,  Washington.  D.  C,  at  20  cents 
a   copy. 
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NEW  ENEMY  OF  DUCKS 
FOUND  BY  SCIENTIST 


Michigan  Investigator  Says  Many  Wild 

Ducklings   are   Being   Killed   by 

Protozoan  in  that  State 

The  numbers  of  wild  ducks,  greatly 
reduced  by  various  adverse  conditions, 
are  being  still  further  decreased  by  a  dis- 
ease caused  by  a  little  1-celled  organism, 
a  protozoan  known  as  Leucocytozoon 
anatis  Wickware,  according  to  a  report 
received  by  the  Bureau  of  Biological  Sur- 
vey from  Dr.  Earl  C.  O'Roke  of  the 
school  of  forestry  and  conservation  of 
the  University  of  Michigan,  who  has 
just  completed  his  second  summer's 
study  of  the  disease  at  the  University 
biological  station,  Douglas  Lake,  and 
elsewhere  in  Michigan. 

The  organism  has  a  complicated  life 
cycle,  says  Doctor  O'Roke.  In  certain 
stages  it  occurs  in  the  red  blood  cells, 
and  in  others  in  tissue  cells  of  grandular 
organs.  The  parasite  is  transmitted 
from  duck  to  duck  by  the  bites  of  black 
flies  or  buffalo  gnats.  Adult  ducks  har- 
boring the  parasites  are  apparently  little 
affected  by  them,  but  ducklings  suc- 
cumb in  large  numbers.  Death  of  the 
duckling  may  occur  at  the  time  of  the 
first  appearance  of  symptoms,  but  usu- 
ally it  does  not  take  place  until  the 
twelfth  day  after  exposure. 

The  blood  of  a  sick  duckling  is  thin. 
pale,  and  watery,  and  contains  numer- 
ous spindle-shaped  parasites  somewhat 
larger  than  normal  blood  cells.  The  most 
common  lesion  at  autopsy  is  a  greatly 
enlarged,  blackened  spleen. 

Doctor  O'Roke  has  found  the  parasite 
in  wild  mallards,  black  ducks,  pintails, 
and  widgeons,  and  in  several  varieties 
of  domestic  ducks.  The  distribution  of 
the  disease  is  spotty,  many  flocks  being 
entirely  free  from  it,  while  others  are 
100  per  cent  infected.  People  raising 
domestic  ducks,  or  wild  mallards  or 
black  ducks  in  captivity  or  on  protected 
areas,  report  losses  of  from  70  to  100 
per  cent.  Among  Doctor  O'Roke's  experi- 
mental ducks  the  losses  in  his  first  sum- 
mer's study  were  35  per  cent  and  in  the 
second  summer  85  per  cent. 

In  several  cases  where  persons  at- 
tributed the  disappearance  of  ducklings 
to  predatory  birds  or  animals  a  check-up 
disclosed  the  presence  of  diseased  birds 
which  later  died  while  under  observa- 
(Continued  on  page  352) 
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THANKSGIVING  PROCLAMATION 


We  approach  the  season  when,  accord- 
ing to  custom  dating  from  the  garnering 
of  the  first  harvest  by  our  forefathers 
in  the  New  World,  a  day  is  set  apart  to 
give  thanks  even  amid  hardships  to 
Almighty  God  for  our  temporal  and 
spiritual  blessings.  It  has  become  a  hal- 
lowed tradition  for  the  Chief  Magistrate 
to  proclaim  annually  a  national  day  of 
thanksgiving. 

Our  country  has  cause  for  gratitude  to 
the  Almighty.  We  have  been  widely 
blessed  with  abundant  harvests.  We  have 
been  spared  from  pestilence  and  calami- 
ties. Our  institutions  have  served  the 
people.  Knowledge  has  multiplied  and 
our  lives  are  enriched  with  its  applica- 
tion. Education  has  advanced,  the  health 
of  our  people  has  increased.  We  have 
dwelt  in  peace  with  all  men.  The  meas- 
ure of  passing  adversity  which  has  come 
upon  us  should  deepen  the  spiritual  life 
of  the  people,  quicken  their  sympathies 
and  spirit  of  sacrifice  for  others,  and 
strengthen  their  courage.  Many  of  our 
neighbors  are  in  need  from  causes  be- 
yond their  control  and  the  compassion  of 
the  people  throughout  the  Nation  should 
so  assure  their  security  over  this  winter 
that  they,  too,  may  have  full  cause  to 
participate  in  this  day  of  gratitude  to 
the  Almighty. 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Herbert  Hoover, 
President  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica, do  herebv  designate  Thursday,  No- 
vember 26,  1931,  as  a  national  day  of 
thanksgiving,  and  do  recommend  that  our 
people  rest  from  their  daily  labors  and 
in  their  homes  and  accustomed  places  of 
worship  give  devout  thanks  for  the  bless- 
ings which  a  merciful  Father  has  be- 
stowed upon  us. 

HERBERT  HOOVER 


Post  Office  Department  to  Use 

Cotton  Twine  Instead  of  Jute 


Secretary  Hyde  has  announced  that 
the  Post  Office  Department  is  substi- 
tuting cotton  for  jute  in  its  specifica- 
tions for  large  purchases  of  twine  used 
for  tying  packages  of  letters.  The  Post 
Office  Department  uses  about  80  carloads, 
or  about  3.000,000  pounds,  of  twine  a 
year.  For  many  years  the  postal  serv- 
ice has  been  using  jute  twine.  Jute  is 
not  a  domestic  product,  but  is  imported 
from    India. 

At  the  request  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  the  Post  Office  Department 
will  specify  cotton  twine  for  use  in  the 
postal  service,  and  will  soon  advertise 
for  bids  for  1,300,000  pounds  to  cover 
the  needs  of  the  service  for  the  six 
months  beginning  January  1.  The  cot- 
ton industry  is  cooperating  in  an  effort 
to  overcome  the  price  disadvantage  which 
(Continued  on  page  352) 


FOREST-FIRE  SEASON 

BELIEVED  AT  AN  END 


Modem   Facilities   and  Technique   Pre- 
vented Losses  from  Being  Much 

Greater  than  They  Were 

The  1931  forest-fire  season  has  defi- 
nitely closed  in  those  national-forest 
regions  in  which  the  losses  were  heaviest 
last  summer,  says  Roy  Headley,  assistant 
chief  of  the  Forest  Service  in  charge  of 
the  bureau's  branch  of  operation.  The 
area  burned  over  on  all  national  forests 
to  October  10  amounted  to  584,000  acres, 
as  compared  with  an  annual  average  of 
594,000  acres  for  the  previous  five  years. 
There  is,  therefore,  still  a  probability 
that  the  total  area  burned  over  will  not 
exceed  the  average  loss  for  the  5-year 
period  just  preceding,  the  assistant  for- 
ester says. 

Rains  have  not  yet  fallen  in  California, 
and  although  cooler  nights  and  higher 
humidity  have  greatly  decreased  the  fire 
danger,  it  is  hardly  expected  that  there 
will  be  no  more  losses  there  this  year. 
In  dry  years  recently  it  has  sometimes 
been  as  late  as  December  before  rains 
have  ended  the  forest-fire  season  in 
California. 

In  the  national  forests  in  the  eastern 
half  of  the  United  States  a  fall  fire  sea- 
son normally  begins  about  the  time  the 
hardwood  leaves  fall.  Preparations  have 
been  made  for  meeting  this  fall  fire 
danger.  The  eastern  national  forests 
have  so  far  had  a  very  successful  fire 
year  in  contrast  with  the  unprecedented 
drought  year  of  1930. 

Representatives  of  most  of  the  na- 
tional-forest regions  have  just  closed  a 
meeting  at  Spokane,  Wash.,  where  they 
exchanged  ideas  and  experiences  with 
various  types  of  fire-control  equipment 
and  decided  as  to  types  and  specifications 
for  fire-protection  equipment. 

Physical  conditions  affecting  fire  fight- 
ing and  other  protection  operations  have 
been  changing  rapidly  in  recent  years, 
says  Mr.  Headley.  Each  year  sees  addi- 
tions to  the  system  of  protection  roads  on 
the  national  forests.  The  modern  tech- 
nique for  building  low-standard,  low- 
cost  type  of  protection  roads  makes  it 
possible  to  build  more  miles  of  these 
roads  than  formerly.  These  develop- 
ments have  changed  the  speed  and  effec- 
tiveness with  which  forest  fires  can  be 
reached  and  suppressed.  General  prog- 
(Continued  on  page  352) 
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America's  Music  is  Theme  Chosen 
For  National  4-H  Club  Programs 


Learning  to  know  America's  music  is 
the  theme  that  has  been  selected  by  a 
committee  of  representatives  of  4-H  club 
organizations  for  the  musical  composi- 
tions which  will  be  played  by  the  United 
States  Marine  Band  in  the  national 
4-H  club  programs  to  be  broadcast  in 
the  N.  B.  C.  National  Farm  and  Home 
Hour  from  December  5  to  July  2,  an- 
nounces Ray  Turner,  Office  of  Coopera- 
tive Extension  Work,  extension  special- 
ist for  the  Central  States,  who  is  chair- 
man of  the  committee.  In  these  pro- 
grams Mr.  Turner  will  describe  the  com- 
positions and  give  information  about  the 
composers,  and  copies  of  his  remarks 
will  be  sent  by  the  Office  of  Cooperative 
Extension  Work  to  anyone  interested 
after  they  have  been  broadcast. 

This  musical  feature,  known  as  the 
National  4-H  Music  Achievement  Test, 
was  initiated  last  year,  the  theme  then 
being  "  Music  from  many  lands."  This 
year  the  compositions  will  be  grouped 
under  the  following  topics :  America's 
Indian  music,  America's  negro  spirituals 
and  songs,  America's  patriotic  music, 
America's  hymns  and  religious  songs, 
America's  country  dances,  America's  fa- 
vorite songs,  and  Americas  favorite  com- 
posers. The  musical  programs  supple- 
ment the  regular  features  of  the  Farm 
and  Home  Hour  4-H  Club  program, 
among  which  are  talks  by  boy  and  girl 
club  members  and  also  talks  by  a  State 
or  county  extension  worker  or  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  Washington  office. 

The  national  4-H  club  radio  programs 
are  broadcast  the  first  Saturday  of  each 
month.  It  is  expected  that  about  40 
States  will,  in  whole  or  in  part,  coordi- 
nate their  musical  programs  for  the  year 
with  the  1931-32  National  4-H  Music 
Achievement  Test. 


HELP  OFFERED  STADIUM  BUILDERS 

Stadiums  and  grandstands,  even  when 
built  of  concrete  or  steel,  utilize  millions 
of  board  feet  of  wood  in  the  aggregate 
for  their  one  main  purpose,  seating.  In 
a  single  large  stadium  250,000  or  more 
feet  of  seat  planking  may  be  used. 

From  the  smallest  high-school  or  vil- 
lage baseball  stand  to  the  latest  monster 
football  bowl  or  prize-fight  arena,  the 
sports  follower  is,  as  a  rule,  seated  on 
a  wood  surface.  To  get  data  on  this 
important  use  of  wood,  the  Forest  Prod- 
ucts Laboratory  at  Madison,  Wis.,  main- 
tained cooperatively  by  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice and  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  re- 
cently made  a  survey  of  70  stadiums  and 
grandstands  belonging  to  colleges,  uni- 
versities, municipalities,  etc.  Douglas 
fir,  redwood,  and  southern  cypress  were 
used  as  seating  in  about  three-fourths 
of  these,  with  Douglas  fir  leading. 
Other  woods  were  southern  and  western 
yellow  pine,  eastern  spruce,  oak,  chest- 
nut, western  larch,  eastern  fir,  and  pine. 
The  laboratory  anounces  that  it  will 
gladly  give  the  benefit  of  its  conclusions 
from  this  survey  to  anyone  faced  with 
the  problem  of  installing  stadium,  grand- 
stand, or  bleacher  seating  which  will 
give  the  most  service  for  the  money 
spent. 


ANNUAL  RED  CROSS  ROLL  CALL 

The  annual  roll  call  of  the  American 
Red  Cross  in  the  District  of  Columbia  is 
now  in  progress,  November  11-26,  and 
H.  A.  Nelson,  chief  of  the  division  of 
operation,  Office  of  Personnel  and  Busi- 
ness Administration,  makes  the  following 
announcement  in  regard  to  it: 

"  The  annual  roll  call  of  the  American  Red 
Cross  is  now  being  conducted  in  Washington, 
November  11-26.  No  solicitation  is  being 
permitted,  but  in  each  building  certain  desig- 
nated employees  are  receiving  voluntary  sub- 
scriptions. All  subscriptions  are  being  turned 
in  to  the  undersigned  through  the  chief  clerks 
of  the  bureaus  and  offices. 

"All  employees  are  familiar  with  the  splen- 
did work  of  the  Red  Cross.  Its  effective 
handling  of  the  relief  of  sufferers  when  un- 
preventable  disasters  plunge  thousands  of 
people  into  distress  is  eloquent  testimony  of 
its  worth.  The  organization  has  to  depend 
largely  upon  the  annual  roll  call  for  its  sup- 
port, and  it  is  hoped  that  our  people  will 
respond  to  this  appeal  as  generously  as  they 
have  always  done  heretofore. 

"  Fifty  cents  of  your  contribution  goes  to 
the  national  organization,  the  American  Red 
Cross,  and  the  balance  to  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia chapter,  which  is  the  local  unit  of 
the  national  organization.  For  a  statement 
of  the  work  of  the  District  of  Columbia  chap- 
ter I  refer  you  to  the  Red  Cross  leaflet  which 
has  been  widely  distributed  throughout  the 
department. 

"  The  District  of  Columbia  chapter  does  not 
participate  in  the  community  chest.  The  lat- 
ter is  organized  for  the  financing,  on  a  scien- 
tific budget  basis,  of  more  than  50  local 
charities,  but  is  not  organized  for  disaster 
relief  and  is  not  national  in  scope.  While 
the  District  of  Columbia  chapter  does  some 
local  charitable  work,  particularly  with  veter- 
ans and  their  families,  it  is  essentially  a 
branch  of  the  great  national  organization, 
with  a  field  distinct  from  local  charity.  Both 
organizations  are  worthy  of  full  support,  but 
the  present  appeal  is  for  the  Red  Cross  only." 


A  NEW  KIND  OF  FRAUD  REPORTED 

Newspaper  reports  have  come  to  the 
attention  of  the  Food  and  Drug  Admin- 
istration recently  to  the  effect  that  peo- 
ple illegally  representing  themselves  to 
be  Federal  food  inspectors  have  been 
going  into  homes  in  certain  places  where 
large  quantities  of  fruit  had  been  canned 
and  taking  considerable  amounts  of  the 
fruit  away  with  them  without  pay  under 
the  guise  of  official  duty.  It  should  be 
public  knowledge,  said  W.  D.  Campbell, 
director  of  regulatory  work,  when  his 
attention  was  called  to  the  matter,  that 
a  heavy  penalty  attaches  to  the  offense 
of  posing  as  a  Federal  agent.  A  Federal 
food  and  drug  inspector  is  required  to 
wear  a  badge,  and  carry  an  identification 
card  signed  by  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture and  a  photograph  of  himself  upon 
which  is  stamped  the  seal  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture.  It  is 
a  very  rare  case  when  a  Federal  inspec- 
tor is  concerned  with  home-canned  goods, 
because  such  goods  seldom  enter  inter- 
state commerce.  Furthermore,  Federal 
inspectors  are  required  to  pay  the  mar- 
ket price  for  any  samples  they  collect. 


The  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Engineer- 
ing, in  cooperation  with  the  manufac- 
turer, recently  gave  a  demonstration  of 
anti-erosion  terracing  with  a  tractor  and 
a  new  grader  on  a  field  at  the  National 
Training  School  for  Boys,  on .  Bladens- 
burg  Road,  District  of  Columbia.  In 
the  grader  the  manufacturer  has  em- 
bodied some  of  the  suggestions  developed 
by  the  bureau  in  its  research  work  on 
construction  of  terraces. 


Sweetpotato  Growers  Profit  From 
Aid  Given  By  Fertilizer  Experts 


Sweetpotato  growers  of  North  Caro- 
lina who  called  upon  the  department  and 
their  State  experiment  station  for  help 
in  solving  their  fertilizer  problems  have 
had  larger  yields  and  more  economical 
production  since  adopting  fertilising 
methods  recommended  by  the  Federal 
and  State  agencies,  says  Dr.  J.  J.  Skin- 
ner, senior  biochemist,  soil  and  fertilizer 
investigations,  Bureau  of  Chemistry  and 
Soils.  The  bureau  and  the  State  station 
have  just  completed  a  6-year  experi- 
ment in  Currituck  County,  N.  C,  on  the 
principal  sweetpotato  soil  of  the  South 
Atlantic  seaboard.  Growers  of  Currituck 
County  had  been  having  difficulty  in  get- 
ting newly  set  plants  to  live,  stands  were 
broken,  crops  matured  too  late  for  the 
most  favorable  market,  and  yields  were 
too  low,  and  they  asked  Federal  and 
State  specialists  to  help  them. 

These  farmers  had  been  using  fertiliz- 
ers with  the  nitrogen  derived  from  min- 
eral sources  and  the  potash  from  low- 
grade  potash  salts.  When  applied  under 
the  plant  row  in  quantities  of  1,000  or 
more  pounds  per  acre  these  mixtures 
cause  injury  to  the  young  plants  and  the 
loss  of  many  plants,  in  the  retardation 
of  growth,  poor  stands,  small  yields,  and 
late  maturity  of  the  plants  which  sur- 
vive. Similar  injury  was  not  observed 
from  fertilizers  having  the  nitrogen  de- 
rived from  organic  sources  or  from  fer- 
tilizers deriving  their  nitrogen  from  both 
mineral  and  organic  sources,  says  Doctor 
Skinner. 

In  many  experiments,  in  which  meth- 
ods and  time  of  applying  fertilizers  to 
sweetpotatoes  were  compared,  when  the 
fertilizers  were  broadcast  over  the  row 
after  the  plants  had  been  set  and  be- 
come well-rooted  the  yields  were  larger 
by  an  average  of  25  bushels  per  acre 
than  when  the  fertilizer  was  applied,  as 
commonly,  under  the  row  before  trans- 
planting the  plants. 


SUBSTANDARD  TOMATOES  SEIZED 

In  October  the  Food  and  Drug  Admin- 
istration seized  89  consignments  of  food 
and  drug  products  which  were  found  in 
interstate  commerce  in  violation  of  the 
Federal  pure  food  and  drugs  act,  says 
W.  G.  Campbell,  director  of  regulatory 
work.  One  of  the  seizures  was  of  toma- 
toes which  were  substandard  under  the 
McNary-Mapes  amendment  to  the  food 
and  drugs  act  but  were  not  so  labeled, 
this  being  the  first  seizure  of  substand- 
ard tomatoes  to  be  made  under  the 
amendment.  In  the  course  of  the  month 
the  administration  sent  to  Solicitor 
Marshall  of  the  department  cases  in- 
volving 43  shipments  of  foods  and  drugs, 
with  recommendations  for  prosecution  of 
the  shippers.  The  October  actions  in- 
volved a  wide  variety  of  products,  in- 
cluding anesthetic  ether,  liniments,  and 
preparations  claimed  to  be  cures  for  in- 
fluenza, sore  throat,  rheumatism,  gout, 
and  other  maladies.  Late  in  the  month 
the  solicitor  ordered  the  seizure  of  a  ship- 
ment of  a  product  the  label  on  which 
guaranteed  that  the  material  would  re- 
duce a  person's  weight  2  to  4  pounds  if 
used  in  the  bath. 
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Man  Using  Department  Bulletins 
Grows  His  Locality's  Best  Spuds 


A  citizen  of  Billings,  Mont.,  expresses 
to  the  department  his  enthusiasm  over 
the  benefits  he  received  from  the  depart- 
ment's exhibit  at  the  Midland  Empire 
Fair  in  his  city  last  year.  He  and  his 
wife  spent  some  time  at  the  publications- 
information  section  of  the  exhibit,  and  he 
became  so  interested  in  the  carefully  se- 
lected display  of  publications  that  he  re- 
quested six  bulletins  on  potato  raising. 
This  year  he  again  attended  the  depart- 
ment's exhibit  and  asked  for  more  bulle- 
tins. He  told  with  pride  of  utilizing  a 
small  plot  of  ground  to  raise  potatoes, 
saying  he  had  had  no  experience  wi'h  po- 
tatoes, but  that  he  carefully  followed  the 
instructions  in  the  bulletins  sent  him  in 
1930  and  "  produced  4%  acres  of  the  best 
spuds  in  the  locality,  barring  none." 

It  has  been  the  custom  at  some  of  the 
fairs  to  keep  a  strict  account  of  the  bulle- 
tins requested  and  the  occupations  of  the 
people  requesting  them,  and  the  records 
yield  some  rather  interesting  facts,  says 
the  Office  of  Exhibits,  Extension  Service. 
For  instance,  last  year,  at  one  large  New 
England  exposition,  2,392  visitors  from  18 
States,  representing  75  occupations,  asked 
for  a  total  of  nearly  19,000  publications. 
At  this  exposition  the  class  of  people  ask- 
ing for  the  largest  number  of  publications 
were  housewives.  They  asked  for  three 
times  as  many  publications  as  farmers 
asked  for.  Students  and  teachers  were 
next  in  order  at  the  top  of  the  list.  The 
trend  of  popular  interest  lay  in  the  direc- 
tion of  food  and  its  preparation,  although 
the  growing  of  flowers  and  vegetables, 
beautifying  the  farmstead,  operating 
home  heating  plants,  the  care  of  cloth- 
ing, poultry  raising,  and  concrete 
construction  were  subjects  of  much  in- 
terest as  reflected  in  the  demand  for 
publications. 


About  500  species  of  fleas  are  known  to 
exist,  but  fewer  than  a  dozen  of  these  are 
of  special  interest  as  pests  to  man  and  do- 
mestic animals,  but  any  one  of  these  few 
species  fully  occupies  the  attention  of  its 
chosen  host  when  bent  upon  satisfying  its 
appetite,  says  F.  C.  Bishopp,  a  principal 
entomologist  of  the  Bureau  of  Entomology, 
in  a  new  bulletin,  Fleas  and  Their  Control. 
The  human  flea,  the  dog  flea,  the  cat  flea,  the 
sticktlght  flea,  the  hen  fleas,  and  the  rat 
fleas  (which  carry  the  bubonic  plague)  are 
the  species  of  most  interest  to  man  and 
domestic  animals  in  the  United  States,  he 
says.  As  fleas  breed  in  greatest  numbers  on 
soil  or  in  dust  containing  vegetable  and  ani- 
mal matter  protected  from  wind,  rain,  and 
sun,  but  at  the  same  time  furnished  with  a 
certain  amount  of  moisture,  all  animals  and 
poultry  should  be  prevented  from  going  be- 
neath buildings,  vegetable  and  animal  matter 
should  be  cleaned  up,  infested  areas  should  be 
sprayed  with  creosote  oil,  and  the  ground 
where  the  immature  fleas  are  developing 
should  be  covered  with  salt  and  be  wet  down 
thoroughly,  says  Mr.  Bishopp. 


"  Fortunes  can  be  made  in  depression  as 
well  as  in  periods  of  prosperity,  but  they 
are  made  by  a  different  class  of  people  and 
by  different  methods.  In  periods  of  prosper- 
ity the  borrower,  the  speculator,  the  trader, 
and  the  agitator  prosper  most.  In  periods 
of  depression  the  lender,  the  investor,  the 
builder,  and  the  producer  succeed.  The  op- 
portunities are  for  those  in  this  group  who 
substitute  thrift  for  extravagance,  industry 
for  indifference,  efficiency  for  inefficiency,  hon- 
esty for  dishonesty,  and  service  for  selfish- 
ness."-— Roger  W.  Btibson,  economist. 


IOWA  LEADING  POP-CORN  STATE 

Iowa  leading  all  the  States  in  pop-corn 
production.  Sac  County,  Iowa,  raises 
more  pop  corn  than  any  other  county  in 
the  United  States  and  probably  more 
than  any  area  of  similar  size  in  the 
world,  says  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Indus- 
try. The  average  acreage  in  pop  corn 
in  Iowa  from  1921  to  1930  was  25,884. 
Nebraska  ranks  next  to  Iowa,  with  about 
a  third  of  the  Iowa  acreage.  Most  pop 
corn  is  grown  on  contract.  Small  grow- 
ers living  near  centers  of  population 
may  find  a  local  market  for  their  prod- 
uct, but  should  be  sure  of  this  before 
growing  the  crop.  Pop  corn  requires 
much  the  same  conditions  and  culture  as 
ordinary  field  corn,  but  the  limited  mar- 
ket makes  production  a  work  for  those 
who  thoroughly  understand  the  needs  of 
the  market  and  can  meet  them. 


CHERRY  PACKERS  IMPROVE  QUALITY 

Officials  of  the  Food  and  Drug  Admin- 
istration, cooperating  with  State  officers 
and  fruit  growers  in  the  territory  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  administration's 
Buffalo  station,  have  solved  a  problem 
which  for  years  has  troubled  cherry 
growers  in  that  section,  says  F.  L.  Wol- 
lard,  chief  of  the  station.  The  station's 
territory  includes  western  Pennsylvania 
and  western  New  York  and  the  eastern- 
tier  counties  in  Ohio,  a  region  which  is 
one  of  the  important  cherry-producing 
areas  of  the  United  States. 

Growers  have  had  considerable  diffi- 
culty in  checking  worm  infestation  in 
canned  cherries,  Mr.  Wollard  reports. 
Canned  cherries  in  which  worms  are 
found  are  considered  adulterated  under 
the  Federal  food  laws  and  therefore  can 
not  legally  be  shipped  interstate.  Fed- 
eral and  State  food  inspectors  have  in 
the  past  found  considerable  quantities  of 
canned  cherries  in  interstate  commerce 
which  were  infested  with  the  curculio, 
the  cherry  fruit  fly  maggot,  and  other 
insects,  and  many  consignments  have 
been  seized  on  this  account. 

About  two  years  ago  the  cherry  pack- 
ers in  the  vicinity  of  the  Buffalo  station 
began  to  use  a  simple  test  on  each  load 
of  fresh  picked  fruit  to  determine 
whether  the  cherries  were  infested.  The 
test  consists  of  pulping  a  small  sample 
of  cherries  and  then  cooking  it ;  the  pulp 
comes  to  the  top  of  the  liquid,  and  if 
there  are  any  worms  they  go  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  testing  pan.  Wormy  fruit 
is  rejected.  The  method  is  now  used 
universally  in  that  section. 

There  are  approximately  40  cherry 
packing  plants  in  the  Buffalo  area.  In 
some  years  these  plants  have  shipped 
as  many  as  40,000,000  pounds  of  cold- 
packed  cherries.  Not  a  single  can  of 
cherries  packed  by  these  plants  was 
seized  by  the  Food  and  Drug  Adminis- 
tration in  1931,  so  thoroughly  had  worm- 
iness  been  eliminated. 


Derris  powder,  which  is  the  finely 
ground  roots  of  the  tropical  plant  known 
as  derris,  is  effective  in  killing  fleas  on 
cats  and  dogs,  department  specialists 
have  found.  Scattering  a  teaspoonful 
along  the  animal's  back  is  a  treatment 
suggested.  Fresh  pyrethrum  is  good  for 
the  same  purpose.  Neither  of  these  sub- 
stances is  poisonous  to  humans  or  animals. 


Light  Beef  Calf,  Yielding  Good 
Pound  Steak,  In  Growing  Demand 


From  both  the  producer's  and  the  con- 
sumer's standpoints,  the  2  to  3  year  old 
beef  steer  that  is  produced  throughout 
the  Appalachian  region  by  growing  him 
on  a  maximum  of  grass  and  finishing  him 
on  grass  with  a  supplement  of  grain,  has 
almost  everything  in  his  favor  except  his 
size,  said  E.  W.  Sheets,  chief  of  the  ani- 
mal husbandry  division  of  the  Bureau  of 
Animal  Industry,  in  a  talk  on  consumers' 
specifications  for  beef  at  a  recent  joint 
meeting  of  four  Loudoun  County,  Va., 
farmers'  clubs  at  Leesburg. 

"A  center  T-bone  steak  cut  from  the 
carcass  of  a  steer  of  this  kind,  one  of 
generous  thickness,  say  three-quarters  of 
an  inch,  weighs  2  pounds  or  more,  but  a 
2-pound  steak  costs  more  money  than  the 
average  small  family  wants  to  spend  for 
meat  for  one  meal  unless  it  is  a  '  com- 
pany '  occasion,  and  the  average  producer 
of  beef  cattle  can  not  afford  to  cater 
chiefly  to  company  occasions,"  said  Mr. 
Sheets. 

Mr.  Sheets  gave  the  approximate  speci- 
fications of  another  class  of  beef  cattle 
which  is  experiencing  an  increase  in  de- 
mand. Cattle  of  this  class  are  finished 
and  marketed  as  fat  weanling  calves,  and 
they  weigh  only  half  as  much  as  the 
other  kind,  he  said.  A  center  T-bone 
steak  from  this  lighter  steer  can  be  cut 
an  inch  thick  and  still  weigh  only  a 
pound  or  less,  or  the  consumer  can  get 
two  so-called  club  steaks  from  the  rib 
end  of  the  loin  and  have  them  cut  a  full 
inch  thick  and  still  have  only  a  pound  of 
beef  to  pay  for,  he  said.  He  outlined 
some  of  the  husbandry  and  feeding  re- 
quirements in  the  production  of  this  kind 
of  beef  animal,  and  compared  the  ad- 
vantages and  disadvantages  of  the  two 
systems  of  producing  these  two  types  of 
cattle. 

He  said  that  Virginia's  forage  and 
grain  resources,  the  nearness  to  good 
markets,  and  the  distance  from  regions 
which  produce  feeder  cattle,  make  it  pos- 
sible for  the  Virginia  farmer  to  produce 
either  type  of  animal,  the  choice  be- 
tween the  two  types  depending  upon  the 
conditions  for  the  individual  farm. 


COOPERATIVE  BOOK  WINS  MEDAL 

For  her  book  Birds  of  New  Mexico,  a  coop- 
erative publication  issued  in  1928  by  the  New 
Mexico  State  Department  of  Game  and  Fish, 
the  New  Mexico  Game  Protective  Association, 
and  the  Bureau  of  Biological  Survey,  Mrs. 
Florence  Merriam  Bailey,  wife  of  Vernon 
Bailey,  senior  biologist  and  field  naturalist 
of  the  Biological  Survey,  was  awarded  the 
Brewster  medal  by  the  American  Ornitholo- 
gists Union  at  its  annual  meeting  held  re- 
cently in  Detroit.  The  medal,  along  with  the 
proceeds  of  a  fund  of  $7,250  established  in 
1919  by  friends  of  the  ornithologist  William 
Brewster,  is  awarded  biennally  to  the  author 
of  "  the  most  important  work  relating  to  the 
birds  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  published 
during  the  preceding  six  years."  Mrs.  Bailey, 
the  first  woman  to  receive  the  Brewster 
award,  is  the  author  of  a  number  of  other 
books  on  birds.  The  work  on  the  birds  of 
New  Mexico  is  based  mainly  upon  field  work 
of  the  bureau.  It  was  begun  by  the  late 
Wells  W.  Cooke,  assistant  biologist  of  the 
bureau,  and  after  his  death  was  completed  by 
Mrs.  Bailey.  The  book  is  807  pages  and 
illustrated  in  colors.  It  was  published  by 
the  New  Mexico  Department  of  Game  and 
Fish. 
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CIVIL-SERVICE  EXAMINATION 

ASSOCIATE  GENETICIST  ( Horticulture). —Applica- 
tions must  be  on  file  with  tre  United  States 
Civil  Service  Commission  at  Washington.  D.  C, 
not  later  than  December  8.  The  examina- 
tion is  to  fill  vacancies  in  the  Bureau  of 
Plant  Industry,  Department  of  Agriculture, 
for  duty  in  Washington.  D.  C.  or  in  the  field. 
The  entrance  salaries  range  from  S3. 200  to 
S3.SO0.  Competitors  will  not  report  for  exam- 
ination at  any  place,  but  will  be  rated  on 
education,  training,  and  experience,  and  on  a 
thesis  or  published  writings.  Applicants  must 
have  been  graduated  from  a  college  or  uni- 
versity of  recognized  standing  with  major 
work  in  genetics,  or  with  major  work  in 
horticulture  with  genetics  as  a  minor.  Cer- 
tain specified  experience  is  also  required. 

Full  information  may  fee  obtain-ed  from 
the  Secretary  of  the  United  States  Civil 
Service  Board  of  Examiners  at  the  post  office 
or  customho-use  in  any  city  or  from  the  United 
States  CHvil  Service  Commission.  Washington, 
D.   C. 


FARMING  IN  A  COLLEGE  OFFICE 

To  the  Forum  department  of  The 
Country  Home,  a  national  journal  of 
country  life,  a  Mr.  Birkett  lately  con- 
tributes the  complaint  that  all  govern- 
ment educational  ministrations  to  agri- 
culture should  be  abandoned.  In  the 
journal's  October  issue  an  agricultural 
college  man  makes  reply.  The  defender 
is  Henry  Bailey  Stevens,  editor  and  ex- 
ecutive secretary  of  the  experiment  sta- 
tion and  extension  service  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  New  Hampshire. 

"I  am  one  of  those  extension  workers  whn 
left  the  old  home  place  to  farm  in  a  college 
office,"  says  Stevens.  "  My  salarv  is  paid 
from  public  funds,  raised  by  taxation.  I 
'  feed  at  the  public  trough,'  along  with  post- 
men, presidents,  librarians,  policemen,  and 
other  public  servants.     *     *     * 

"  Yet  somehow  I  can  not  get  it  out  of  mv 
head  that  I  am  still  farming.  After  all.  a 
farm  is  no  longer  a  matter  of  acres  and 
stables.  It  is  mixed  up  inevitablv  with  re- 
search laboratories,  Government*  bulletins, 
even   foreign   councils.      *      *      * 

"  Mr.  Birkett  wants  us  all  to  leave  him 
alone,  '  utterly  alone.'  *  *  *  The  trouble 
with  that,  Mr.  Birkett,  is  that  we  couldn't 
leave  you  alone  nowadays  any  more  than 
we  found  you  alone. 


"  We  would  have  to  leave  you  with  such 
company  as  codling  moths  in  your  trees, 
pullorum  disease  in  your  chickens,  and  tu- 
berculosis in  your  dairy  herd.  We  would 
have  to  leave  you  to  the  tender  mercies  also 
of  shrewd  buying  and  selling  combines,  un- 
predicted  skies,   uncharted  markets.      *     *      * 

'•  The  world  has  grown  too  complex  for 
laissez-faire  methods.  Industries  have  not 
only  their  own  specialists  but  also  those  of 
the  Department  of  Commerce.  *  *  *  No 
lone  farmer  can  battle  with  foot-and-mouth 
disease  any  more  than  he  can  build  miles  of 
cement  highway  into  town  or  stop  the 
British   embargo  on  apples.      *      *      * 

"  Interaction  is  essential.  The  diffusion  of 
farming  into  specialized  activities,  partly  in 
town,  is  inevitable.  The  farmer  who  snarls 
at  Government  assistance  and  information 
to-day  is  as  out  of  date  as  the  witch 
baiter.      *      *      * 

"  Some  of  us  hired  men  here  at  the  college 
work  harder  than  others.  That  used  to  be 
true.  I  remember,  of  hired  men  at  home.  Yet 
I  see  most  of  my  colleagues  here  give  them- 
selves utterly,  day  after  day,  from  sunrise  to 
sunset,  to  the  solution  of  the  intricate  prob- 
lems that  agriculture  is  up  against  and  can 
not  turn  its  back  on.  I  am  proud  to  be  work- 
ing with  such  people,  proud  to  be  doing  the 
work  that  I  am  doing.  In  some  ways,  I 
know,  it  is  easier  than  the  work  you  do*.  In 
some  ways  it  is  the  harder  side  of  farming 
and  the  less  satisfying.  I  do  not  see  as  much 
of  the  sky ;  do  not  tingle  as  often  as  I  used  to 
from  healthy  exercise ;  do  not  eat  or  sleep  as 
well.  Some  day  I  shall  be  glad  enough  to  go 
back  to  my  farm  and  leave  the  office  end  of 
modern  farming  to  others." 


APPLE  PESTS  IN  OZARXS  STUDIED 

Apple  trees  in  the  Ozarks  are  subject 
to  attack  by  five  leaf  hoppers — the  ob- 
lique-striped, the  red-spotted,  the  green, 
the  white  apple  leaf  hoppers,  and  the  po- 
tato leaf  hopper.  These  insects  suck  the 
plant  juices  from  the  leaves.  Though 
serious  in  Ozark  orchards  they  are  sec- 
ondary in  importance  to  the  codling  moth 
and  San  Jose  scale.  A  study  of  the  five 
leaf  hoppers  at  the  Bentonville.  Ark.. 
laboratory  of  the  Bureau  of  Entomology 
showed  that  only  two — the  oblique- 
striped  and  the  red-spotted  apple  leaf 
hoppers — are  especially  important  in 
that  district.  Less  affected  than  the 
others  by  the  dry,  hot  weather  of  the 
Ozarks,  they,  unless  checked,  may  re- 
duce the  crops  and  weaken  the  trees  by 
injuring  the  foliage.  These  two  species, 
the  study  showed,  have  almost  identical 
habits,  seasonal  histories,  and  life  his- 
tories. Each  has  two  complete  genera- 
tions and  a  partial  third  generation  an- 
nually. They  live  through  the  winter  as 
adults  and  emerge  from  hibernation  in 
early  spring  when  the  leaves  begin  to 
expand.  Spraying  is  recommended  as 
the  best  control  measure  against  leaf 
hoppers  attacking  apple  trees  in  the 
Ozarks.  Good  commercial  control  was 
accomplished  by  applying  nicotine  sul- 
phate in  concentrations  as  low  as  1-1.600 
combined  with  a  3--J-50  Bordeaux.  This 
addition  of  laundry  soap  in  the  propor- 
tion of  one-half  pound  to  50  gallons,  or 
of  resin  fish-oil  soap  at  the  rate  of  1 
pound  in  50  gallons,  made  the  treatment 
slightly  more  effective. 


Wheat  crop  prospects  in  Australia 
range  from  165.000.000  to  1S2.000.000 
bushels,  says  Agricultural  Commissioner 
E.  C.  Paxton,  at  Sydney,  in  a  cable  to  the 
foreign  service  of  the  Bureau  of  Agri- 
cultural Economics.  This  estimate  indi- 
cates a  crop  about  20  per  cent  smaller 
than  the  1930  crop  of  213.000.000  bushels. 
but  substantially  larger  than  the  1929 
crop  of  127.000.000  bushels. 


EXPERIMENT-STATION  PUBLICATIONS 


The  library  of  the  Office  of  Experiment 
Stations  maintains,  but  for  library  purposes 
only,  a  complete  file  of  all  the  publications 
issued  by  the  State  experiment  stations.  It 
has  recently  received  the  following  new  State 
publications : 

(This  department  has  none  of  these  State  pub- 
lications for  distribution,  but  usually  they  may 
be  obtained  from  the  stations  issuing  them.  For 
convenience  in  writing  to  a  station,  the  postal 
address  point  where  the  station  is  located  in  the 
State  is  given  at  the  end  of  each  of  the  entries 
below.) 

Determination    of   the   winter   survival  of   the 

cotton    boll    weevil    by    field    counts.      E.    F. 

Grossman    and    P.    W.     Calhoun.      (Florida 

Sta.  BuL  223.  47  pp.,  18  figs.     June.   1931.) 

Gainesville. 
The  2-spotted  mite   (Tetranychus   telarius  L.) 

on     Asparagus     plumosis.       J.     W.     Wilson. 

(Florida  Sta.  Bui.  234.  20  pp.,  6  figs.     June, 

1931.)     Gainesville. 
Living    expenditures    of    a    selected    group    of 

Illinois     farm     and.    small-town      families, 

1929-30.     B.  C.  Freeman  and  M.  A.   Souder. 

(Illinois  Sta.  Bui.  372.  pp.  329-351.  2  figs. 

September.   1931.)      Urbana. 
Tame  pastures  in  Kansas.     A.   E.  Aldous  and 

J.  W.  Zahnley.      (Kansas  Sta.  Bui.   253.  40 

pp.,  11  figs.  January.  1931.)  Manhattan. 
Alfalfa    hay    and    small    grains    for    fattening 

yearling  steers.     L.   Tinke  and  P.   Pearson, 

(Montana    Sta.    Bui.    251,    24    pp.,    5    figs. 

September,  1931.)      Bozemam 
Studies    of   rickets   in    swine.      W.    J.    LoeffeL 

B.    B.    Thalman.    F.    C.    Olson,    and    F.    A. 

Olson.      (Nebraska  Sta.  Bes.  Bui.  58.  67  pp., 

4  pis.,  7  figs.     August.  1931.     Lincoln. 
Some    nitrogen    relationships    in    muck    soils. 

B.  D.   Wilson  and  G.   B.   Townsend.      (New 

York  Cornell  Sta.  Mem.   137.  14  pp.,  2  figs. 

August.    1931.)      Ithaca. 
An  appreciation   of  the  life  and  work   of  Dr. 

Lucius   Lincoln   Van   Slyke.      U.   P.    Hedrick 

et  al.     (New  York  State  Sta.  [unnumbered], 

3  pp..  portrait.     October,  1931.)      Geneva. 
The    garden    symphylid,    Scutigerella    immacur- 

lata  Newport.     G.  A.  Filinger.      (Ohio   Sta. 

BuL  486,  33  pp.,  19  figs.     September,  1931.) 

Wooster. 
Improving  corn   and  tankage  for  pigs  not   on 

pasture".      W.    L.   Bobison.      (Ohio    Sta.  Bui. 

48S.  41  pp.     September,  1931.)      Wouster. 
Movement  of  open  countrv  population  in  Ohio. 

P.    G.   Beck  and   C.   E.   Lively.      (Ohio    Sta. 

Bui.      489.      46      pp.        September.      193L) 

Wooster. 
Destroy  the  grasshopper  eggs.     H.   C.   Severin 

and  G.   I.   Gilbertson.      (South   Dakota   Sta. 

Bui.   267,   14   pp..   10   figs.     October.    1931.) 

Brookings. 
Chemical    composition    of    soils    of    Cameron, 

Coleman,     Dallas.     Erath,     Harris,     Beeves, 

Rockwall,     and    Tarrant    Counties.       G.     S. 

Fraps.      (Texas  Sta.  Bui.  430,  S3  pp.     July, 

1931.)      College    Station. 
Manganese  in  Texas  soils  and  its  relation   to 

crops.     E.  C.  Carlyle.     (Texas  Sta.  Bui.  432, 

37  pp.  (August,  1931.)  College  Station. 
Commercial    fertilizers    in    1930-31    and    their 

uses.       G.     S.     Fraps    and     S.     E.     Asbury. 

(Texas    Sta.    Bui.    434.    47   pp.      September, 

1931.)      College   Station. 
Manufacturing   and  marketing  dairy  products 

in  Virginia.     J.  L.  Maxton.      (Virginia   Sta. 

Bui.    28.0,    35    pp.,    7    figs.      August,    1931.) 

Blacksburg. 
The  use  of  peanut  meal  as  a  source  of  protein 

in  starting  mashes   for   chicks.      B.   L.  Bry- 
ant,      (Virginia    Sta.    Bui.    281.    13    pp.,    5 

figs.     August,  1931.)     Blacksburg. 


COMPILES  WEATHER  DICTIONARY 

C.  F.  Talman.  librarian  of  the  Weather 
Bureau,  is  making  a  collection  of  words 
relating  to  the  weather  which  he  plans 
to  put  in  an  encyclopedic  dictionary 
when  the  collection  is  completed.  He 
estimates  that  the  total  number  of  words 
in  the  dictionary  will  be  about  15,000, 
including  slang,  dialectic,  and  scientific 
terms.  It  may  be  several  years  before 
the  dictionary  is  finished,  but  meanwhile 
each  word  and  definition  is  being  filed 
on  a  card  and  the  cards  are  being  used 
daily  by  people  in  the  Weather  Bureau 
and  others. 
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Oregon  Farmers  Successfully  Carrying  Out  Na- 
tional   and    Regional    Marketing    Programs 
Under   Agricultural    Marketing   Act 

The  board  has  just  issued  to  the  press,  as 
another  in  its  series  of  State  releases,  the  fol- 
lowing statement  of  information  showing  the 
extent  to  which  the  farmers  of  Oregon  and 
their  cooperative  organizations  are  availing 
themselves  of  the  benefits  provided  by  the 
agricultural  marketing  act,  as  a  result  of  the 
efforts  of  the  board  and  State  agencies  to 
help  the  farmers  of  the  various  States  in  de- 
veloping their  cooperative  marketing  or- 
ganizations : 

The  work  of  the  board  in  Oregon  is  receiv- 
ing the  cooperation  of  State  educational  and 
extension  forces,  vocational  agriculture  teach- 
ers, and  the  State  department  of  agricul- 
ture and  the  Oregon  Cooperative  Council  is 
supporting  the  program. 

In  addition  to  financial  assistance  which 
Oregon  cooperatives  have  had  through  the 
various  national  cooperative  sales  agencies, 
the  board  had  made  loan  commitments  in 
Oregon,  up  to  September  9.  of  $523,245, 
against  which  advances  of  $326,090.19  have 
been  made,  with  repayments  of  $20,219.78. 

Dairy  products. — The  Interstate  Associated 
Creameries  (Inc.),  Portland,  has  been  recog- 
nized by  the  board  as  the  regional  marketing 
association  for  the  sale  of  dairy  products  in 
Oregon.  This  association  was  set  up  with 
the  counsel  and  advice  of  representatives  of 
the  board.  The  membership  of  the  interstate 
association  consists  of  the  following  associa- 
tions :  Lower  Columbia  Dairymen's  Associa- 
tion, Eugene  Farmers  Creamery,  Pine  Eagle 
Dairymen's  Cooperative  Association,  and  Cen- 
tral Oregon  Cooperative  Creamery.  This  re- 
gional marketing  association  has  received  as- 
sistance from  the  board  so  that  its  operations 
could  be  expanded,  and  is  now  marketing 
high-quality  butter  in  Portland  and  is  ship- 
ping its  surplus  to  California  where  it  is  sold 
through  the  Challenge  Cream  and  Butter  As- 
sociation. M'ember  associations  of  the  re- 
gional have  had  financial  assistance  in  ac- 
quiring the  facilities  needed  in  expanding 
their  activities.  This  regional  association  is 
working  closely  with  the  regional  marketing 
associations  in  Washington  and  California  and 
with  Land  O'Lakes  Creameries  (Inc.),  Min- 
neapolis. This  year  the  dairymen  supplying 
the  Portland  market  organized  the  Dairy  Co- 
operative Association  of  Portland.  Represen- 
tatives of  the  board  have  assisted  this  asso- 
ciation in  its  organization  work  and  in  setting 
up  its  operations.  The  association  is  now 
handling  a  large  part  of  the  Portland  milk 
supply.  Several  conferences  and  meetings 
have  been  held  with  producers  who  are  sell- 
ing their  milk  to  cheese  factories.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  a  cheese  marketing  program  can 
be  worked  out. 

Grain. — Fourteen  local  cooperative  associa- 
tions in  Oregon,  with  more  than  2,100  farmer 
members,  are  members  of  North  Pacific  Grain 
Growers  (Inc.),  which  has  headquarters  at 
Spokane,  Wash.  The  North  Pacific  is  made 
up  of  59  local  associations,  45  of  them  being 
in  Washington,  Idaho,  and  Montana.  It  is  a 
stockholder  of  Farmers  National  Grain  Cor- 
poration, the  central  sales  agency  for  grain 
cooperatives,  with  headquarters  in  Chicago. 
The  board's  financial  assistance  to  the  grain 
cooperatives  of  Oregon  has  been  extended 
through  the  Farmer  s  National  Grain  Corporation. 
Cattle  and  lambs. — Producers  in  southern 
Oregon  are  served  by  the  Western  Cattle 
Marketing  Association,  which  has  head- 
quarters at  San  Francisco,  Calif.  This  asso- 
ciation is  a  member  agency  of  the  National 
Livestock  Marketing  Association.  It  markets 
for  its  members  125,000  cattle  and  calves  an- 
nually. The  association  is  at  present  engaged 
in  setting  up  a  livestock  credit  corporation. 
capitalized  at  $500,000,  which  will  furnish 
financial  service  to  its  members  in  Oregon. 

In  response  to  requests  from  livestock  grow- 
ers and  growers'  organizations,  Farm  Board 
representatives  have  met  with  these  groups  in 
Oregon  and  presented  to  them  the  operating 
plans  of  the  National  Livestock  Marketing 
Association  and  its  member  agencies.  Con- 
siderable sentiment  has  developed  among  live- 
stock producers  in  Oregon,  Washington,  and 
Idaho  for  establishing  a  regional  livestock 
marketing  association  which  will  take  care  of 
the  marketing  and  financing  needs  of  growers 
and  be  a  part  of  the  National  Livestock  Mar- 
keting Association.  Many  lamb  producers  in 
Oregon  have  shipped  their  lambs  to  member 
agencies  of  the  National  Livestock  Marketing 


Association,    such    as    the    Chicago    Producers 
Commission   Association  at  Chicago. 

TFooZ.-^Oregon  wool  growers  are  served  by 
the  Pacific  Cooperative  Wool  Growers  at  Port- 
land, Oreg.,  and  the  Oregon-Washington  Wool 
Marketing  Association  at  Yakima,  Wash.  '1  he 
Pacific  Wool  Cooperative  Association  has  re- 
ceived approximately  8,000,000  pounds  of  wool 
of  the  1931  clip  and  the  Oregon-Washington 
association  has  received  approximately  4,000,- 
000  pounds.  Growers  signing  a  marketing 
agreement  with  these  associations  may  receive 
a  preshearing  advance  on  their  wool  and  also 
a  commodity  advance  on  their  wool  at  the 
time  it  is  delivered  to  the  association.  The 
wool  is  appraised,  by  specialists  in  grades  and 
shrinkages,  and  the  growers'  clips  are  sold  on 
the  basis  of  their  grade  and  quality  directly  to 
mills  by  the  sales  agent  of  the  National  Wool 
Marketing  Corporation.  The  Pacific  associa- 
tion sells  wool  to  mills  on  the  west  coast 
under  direction  of  National  Wool  Marketing 
Corporation. 

Turkeys. — The  board  aided  in  consolidating 
a  majority  of  the  turkey  pools  with  the  Ore- 
gon Turkey  Growers'  Association,  which  has 
headquarters  at  Roseburg.  This  association 
is  a  member  of  the  Northwestern  Turkey 
Growers'  Association  and  marketed  turkeys 
through  the  regional  valued  at  $244,035.47. 

About  440  Oregon  turkey  growers  were 
benefited  by  the  merchandising  loan  made  to 
the  Northwestern  Turkey  Growers'  Associa- 
tion, and  by  being  able  to  market  their  turkeys 
collectively  with  producers  of  six  other  north- 
western States  they  obtained  higher  prices  for 
their  birds  than  they  otherwise  would  have 
received  and  better  prices  than  producers  re- 
ceived who  were  not  members  of  the  Roseburg 
association. 

Fruits  and  vegetables. — The  North  Pacific 
Canners  and  Packers  (Inc.)  is  a  federated 
sales  agency  established  by  cooperative  groups 
in  Oregon  and  Washington  with  the  assistance 
of  Oregon  Agricultural  College  and  the  Fed- 
eral Farm  Board.  The  federation  consists  of 
six  local  canning  organizations  which  have 
unified  their  sales  efforts  through  a  grower 
owned  and  controlled  regional  cooperative 
marketing  association.  Four  of  the  six  locals 
are  in  Oregon,  as  follows :  Growers  Coopera- 
tive Association,  Newburg ;  The  Dalles  Coop- 
erative Growers,  The  Dalles ;  Stayton  Canning 
Co.,  Stayton ;  and  Western  Fruit  &  Foods 
Cooperative,   Medford. 

Oregon  fruit  and  vegetable  producers  have 
an  interest  in  the  steps  being  taken  to  begin 
operation  of  the  National  Fruit  and  Vegetable 
Exchange  (Inc.),  a  central  agency  set  up  by 
fruit  and  vegetable  cooperatives  to*  afford  them 
a  cooperatively  owned  and  operated  terminal 
sales  agency.  This  agency  was  incorporated 
in  May,  and  its  directors  are  now  contacting 
associations  desiring  such   service. 


IMPORT  DRUGS  CLOSELY  WATCHED 

The  eastern  district  of  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration's  headquarters  New 
York,  examined  3,677  shipments,  aggre- 
gating about  40,000,000  pounds,  of  crude 
drugs  in  the  year  which  ended  July  31, 
says  W.  R.  M.  Wharton,  chief  of  the  dis- 
trict. The  lots  included  some  250  varie- 
ties and  were  inspected  for  conditions 
which  might  preclude  their  entry,  under 
the  food  and  drugs  act,  into  this  country. 
Two  hundred  and  eighteen  shipments, 
amounting  to  1,271,367  pounds,  or  3  per 
cent  of  the  total  quantity  of  drugs  exam- 
ined, were  detained  for  violation  of  the 
law.  Figures  for  quantities  of  ship- 
ments and  detentions  do  not  include 
licorice  root  and  castor  seed,  inasmuch 
as  only  a  small  quantity  of  these  prod- 
ucts are  used  for  medicinal  purposes.  In 
the  previous  fiscal  year  the  district  ex- 
amined approximately  61,000,000  pounds 
of  crude  drugs,  detaining  about  5,500,000 
pounds  or  9  per  cent.  The  principal 
reasons  for  detentions  were  moldiness, 
worminess,  and  low  potency  in  some 
drugs;  excessive  foreign  matter  in  cha- 
momile ;  high  content  of  yellow  styles  in 
saffron;  excessive  ash  and  low  alkaloid 
in  stramonium;  and  in  sandalwood  de- 
tentions were  made  because  non-United 
States  Pharmacopoeia  varieties  were  sub- 
stituted. 


Articles    and   Written   Addresses    By 

Department  People  in  Outside 

Publications 

Biological   Survey 

Bailey,  Vernon. — Bighorns  of  plain  and  peak. 
Nature  Mag.,  v.  18,  no.  5,  pp.  279-282, 
325-327,   illus.      November,   1931. 

Gaurielson,  I.  N. — Garden  gentians  from  the 
Pacific  coast.  Home  Acres  &  Countryside 
Mag.,  pp.  6-7,  illus.     October,   1931. 

Lincoln,  F.  C. — Some  causes  of  mortality 
among  birds.  The  Auk,  v.  48,  no.  4,  pp. 
538-546.      October,   1931. 

Malloch,  J.  R. — The  genus  Pseudotephritis, 
Diptera,  Ortalidae.  Proc.  U.  S.  Natl.  Mus., 
v.  79,  no.  34,  pp.  1-6.     October  21,  1931. 

Plant  Industry 

Brandes,  E.  W. — Breeding  for  resistance  to 
mosaic.  Facts  about  Sugar,  vol.  26,  no.  11 
p.    490-191,    493,    November,    1931. 

Reeves.  E.  L. — Perennial  canker  rot  of  apples. 
Northwest  Fruit  Growers,  vol.  3,  no.  9,  p.  7 
14,    September,    1931. 

Swallen,  J.  R. — Crassipes,  a  new  grass  genus 
from  Utah.  Amer.  Jour.  Bot.,  vol.  18,  no  8 
p.    684-685,    October,    1931. 

Forest  Service 

Anderson,  I.  V. — Western  larch  and  Douglas 
fir  volume  tables.  West  Coast  Lumberman, 
vol.   58,   no.   11,  p.   40,   October,   1931. 

Barrett,  L.  I. — Influence  of  forest  litter  on 
the  germination  and  early  survival  of 
chestnut  oak,  quercus  montana,  Willd.  Ecol- 


Browne,  F.  L. — Paint  thinners.  Indus,  and 
Engin.  Chem.,  vol.  23,  no.  8,  pp.  868-74, 
illus.,   August,   1931. 

Browne,  F.  L.,  and  Hecbesky,  C.  E. — Effect 
of  resin  in  longleaf  pine  on  the  durability 
of  house  paints.     Indus,  and  Engin.  Chem 
vol.   23    no    8,   pp.   874-77,   August,   1931. 

Kneipp,  L.  F. — The  Government  defines  its 
policy  with  respect  to  Alaska's  pulp-timber 
resources.  Pacific  Pulp  and  Paper  Industry, 
vol.  5,  no.  11,  pp.  13-15,  October,   1931 

Markwardt,  L.  jm  and  Gahagan,  J.  M. — Why 
nails  hold.  Wood  Products,  vol.  9,  no  9. 
pp.    14-16,    September,   1931. 

Matthews,  D.  N. — New  method  of  mapping 
forest  types  from  the  air.  West  Coast  Lum- 
berman, vol.  58,  no.  11,  pp.  23-24,  illus., 
October,   1931. 

Tiemann,  H.  D. — Shapes  and  sizes;  the  influ- 
ence of  shape  upon  the  way  in  which  wood 
dries.  Southern  Lumberman,  no.  1818,  dd 
44-48,    illus.,    Oct.    15,    1931. 


[The  administrative  regulations  (see  see 
604)  provide  that  one  copy  of  each  article  or 
trnttcn  address  bearing  upon  the  work  of  the 
department  and  prepared  for  outside  publica- 
tion or  delivery  sho-uld  be  sent  to  the  Office 
of  Information  of  the  department  for  refer- 
ence and  filing.  If  the  article  or  address 
treats  in  any  way  upon  the  policies  of  the 
department,  or  upon  the  work  of  bureaus  or 
departments  other  than  the  writer's  own  it 
must  be  submitted  to  the  director  of  informa- 
tion, Office  of  Information,  for  advance  ap- 
proval. m  Info-rmation  concerning  the  fact  of 
publication  of  an  article  or  address  outside 
the  department  should  be  furnished  by  ttie 
bureau  or  office  concerned  to  The  Official 
Record,  m  the  form  as  above,  for  entry  u 
tins  heading   in  The  Record.] 


NEW  FIELD  CLUB  ORGANIZED 

A  club  of  Department  of  Agriculture 
field  people  was  organized  at  Corvallis, 
Oreg.,  October  21.  It  started  off  with 
23  members,  most  of  the  members  being 
full-time  department  employees  engaged 
in  work  carried  on  cooperatively  with 
Oregon  Agricultural  College,  and  some 
of  them  in  work  which  is  supported  by 
both  the  department  and  the  State.  The 
following  officers  were  elected:  A.  O. 
Larson,  entomologist,  Bureau  of  Ento- 
mology, president;  and  T.  P.  Dykstra, 
assistant  pathologist,  Bureau  of  Plant 
Industry,  secretary-treasurer. 
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INSECT  PEST  SURVEY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

(Summary  of  Reports  Received  in  October) 


The  Bureau  of  Entomology  provides  an  information  service  on  insect  conditions 
throughout  the  United  States.  It  collects  information  on  relative  abundance,  dis- 
tribution, and  associated  weather  conditions,  and  issues  a  monthly  bulletin  from 
March  to  November,  inclusive,  extending  this  information  to  entomological  and 
agricultural  agencies  throughout  the  country.  By  cooperative  arrangement  with 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  the  survey  also  keeps  its 
clientele  informed  on  insect  conditions  in  the  Dominion. 

Readers  of  The  Official  Recoed  are  ashed  to  assist  in  this  service  by  reporting 
unusual  insect  conditions  to  the  Insect  Pest  Survey,  Bureau  of  Entomology,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  or  to  the  State  survey  collaborators,  who  are  the  entomologists  of  the 
States,  the  State  departments  of  agriculture,  State  experiment  stations,  agricultural 
colleges,  or  county  horticultural  commissions. 


Cotton   Leaf   Worm 

Despite  the  very  late  appearance  in  the 
Gulf  region  the  moths  of  this  insect  did  some 
damage  to  fruit  in  central  Missouri  and 
southeastern  Nebraska.  The  only  other  re- 
port received  of  flights  of  the  moths  into 
the  North  was  one  from  Michigan  to  the 
effect  that  a  single  specimen  was  collected  on 
October  21  at  Shelby. 

Plains  False  Wireworm 

Is  doing  considerable  damage  to  newly 
planted  wheat  in  western  Kansas. 

Asiatic  Beetle 

Has  damaged  lawns  severely  at  points  in 
Connecticut  and  New  York. 

Japanese  Beetle 

Soil  surveys  made  in  September  indicate 
that  the  infestation  is  definitely  heavier  than 
it  was  this  spring  in  the  Moorestown  district 
in  New  Jersey  and  in  the  Jenkintown  district 
in  Pennsvlvania.  These  surveys  further  indi- 
cate that  this  insect  is  generally  distributed 
as  far  northward  as  Plainfield  and  Metuchen, 
N.  J.,  with  localized  colonies  beyond  this 
region. 

A  Scaraebid 

Grubs  of  the  scaraebid  (Ochrosidia  villosa 
Burm.)  reported  as  having  very  seriously 
damaged  turf  on  fairways  of  a  country  club 
at  Bayside  and  lawns  at  Lawrence  and  Wood- 
mere  in  New  York.  Report  of  a  lawn  being 
ruined  by  this  insect  in  the  suburbs  of  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  also  received. 

Hessian  Fly 

In  the  East  Central  States  an  unusually 
heavy  emergence  occurred  in  September.  In 
most'  places,  however,  this  was  too  early  to 
infest  the  wheat  sown  after  the  fly-free  date. 
Volunteer  wheat,  though  scarce,  is  heavily 
infested. 

Corn  Ear  Worm 

Persisted  extremely  late  in  the  Northern 
States.  In  Maine  this  insect  was  more  nu- 
merous than  has  been  observed  in  the  last 
10  years,  and  similar  reports  of  unprecedented 
infestation  as  far  west  as  Wisconsin,  Minne- 
sota, South  Dakota,  and  Iowa  have  been  re- 
ceived. It  not  only  damaged  late  sweet  corn 
but  also  ate  mature  field  corn  and  did  very 
considerable  damage  by  entering  greenhouses, 
where  the  larvae  attacked  practically  all  forc- 
ing plants. 

Chinch  Bag 

Maintained  a  population  in  the  East  Cen- 
tral States  of  such  proportions  that  the  num- 
ber of  bugs  going  into  hibernation  is  dis- 
tinctly alarming.  Has  been  reported  from 
east-central   Pensylvania  also. 

Fall  Army  Worm 

Reported  in  the  last  few  days  of  September 
from  the  lower  Gulf  region  in  Louisiana 
where  it  was  damaging  soybeans  and  sugar- 
cane. Also  reported  from  Michigan  as  a  pest 
to  flowers  growing  under  glass. 

Codling  Moth 

At  harvest  time  side-sting  injury  was  ob- 
served to  be  unusually  prevalent  throughout 
New  England  and  the  Middle  Atlantic  States. 
Similar  injury  extended  across  the  lake  region 
into  Minnesota  and  Iowa. 


Apple    Leafhoppers 

Were  so  prevalent  at  harvest  time  in 
orchards  in  New  England,  the  Middle  Atlantic 
States  southward  to  Virginia,  and  the  East 
Central  States  westward  to  Illinois  and  Ken- 
tucky, that  these  insects,  in  addition  to  speck- 
ing the  fruit,  were  a  very  decided  nuisance  to 
pickers. 

Citrus  Whitefly 

Reported  as  quite  generally  abundant  from 
Georgia  and  Florida  to  Mississippi. 

Cabbage    Webworm 

Along  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  from  Virginia 
southward  to  South  Carolina  and  Alabama, 
this  insect  has  been  doing  appreciable  damage 
to  cruciferous  crops.  This  insect  is  also  oc- 
curring in  damaging  numbers  on  cauliflower 
in  southern  California. 

Pickle  Worm 

It  appeared  late  in  the  fall  in  the  Middle 
Atlantic  and  New  England  States  in  greater 
numbers  than  in  many  years.  The  first  record 
of  this  insect  as  a  pest  in  Connecticut  was 
made  this  year.  The  insect  was  so  numerous 
that  practically  no  squash  was  harvested  in 
the  Charleston  section  of  South  Carolina,  and 
many  fields  of  late  cucumbers  were  completely 
ruined  in  northcentral  Florida. 

Cabbage  Looper 

Reported  as  damaging  spinach  in  Ohio  and 

Pennsylvania. 

Birch    Skeletonizer 

Heavily  defoliating  birch  in  Maine,  New 
Hampshire,  and  northeastern  New  York.  This 
insect  has  been  reported  from  Wisconsin  and 
Minnesota  also. 

Birch   Leaf -Mining  Sawfly 

Seriously  infesting  birch  from  Maine  to 
northern  New  York. 

Boxelder  Bug 

Very  unusually  prevalent  in  Virginia.  Mary- 
land, 'and  Delaware.  This  insect  is  also  re- 
ported as  very  prevalent  in  the  East  Central 
States,  West  Central  States,  Utah,  and  Wash- 
ington. 

White  Grubs 

Damage  to  azaleas  and  rhododendrons  is  be- 
coming increasingly  prevalent  in  southern 
Alabama,  where  these  plants  are  used  very 
extensively  as  ornamentals. 

European  Thrips 

Taeni-othrips  atratus  montanus  Priesner  is 
recorded  for  the  first  time  in  the  United  States. 
It  was  found  this  summer  on  gladiolus  at 
Longmeadow,  Mass. 


PRINCIPAL  LIBRARY  ACCESSIONS 


In  enforcing  the  pure  food  and  drugs 
law,  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration 
seized  in  September  73  consignments  of 
foods  and  drugs  found  to  violate  the 
law,  says  W.  G.  Campbell,  director  of 
regulatory  work.  The  administration 
also  sent  cases  to  the  solicitor  of  the 
department  involving  59  stocks  of  foods 
and  drugs  shipped  interstate  in  violation 
of  the  act  with  recommendations  for 
prosecution  of  shippers. 


Agriculture,  Horticulture 

CONFERENCIA    DE    AGROXOMOS    X    EXPERIMEXTA- 

dores.  1st.  Cordoba,  1930.  Primera  Con- 
ferencia.  Buenos  Aires,  1931.  (Argentine 
Republic.  Ministerio  de  agrieultura.  Sec- 
cion  de  propaganda  e  informes.  Circular 
no.  831) 

Grimes.  W.  E.,  and  Holtox.  E.  L.  Modern 
aariculture.     Boston,   Ginn.   1931. 

Klosterxeububg,  Austria.  Hohere  bundes- 
lehranstalt   usd   bundesversuchsstation 

FUR     WEIX-,     OBST-     UXD     GARTENBAU.       Denk- 

schrift.     Klosterneuburg,   1930. 
Domestic  Animate 

Bungartz,  Jeax.  Die  ziesre.  Berlin,  Scherl, 
1918.  (Bibliothek  des  praktischen  weg- 
weisers,  Wurzburg,  bd.  S,  1918) 

Fehr,  J.  C.  Rex  breeding  simplified.  Indian- 
apolis, Fehr,   1931. 

Sociedad  rural  argentlxa,  Buenos  Aires. 
Exposicion  nacional  de  ganaderia.  Buenos 
Aires,  1931. 

Agricultural  Implements 

Leser.  Paul.  Entstehung  und  verbreitung 
des  pfluges.  Minister  i.  W..  Aschendorff, 
1931.  (Anthropos-ethnologische  bibliothek. 
bd    3,   3.   hft.) 

Forestry 

Masox,  E.  G.  Forest  mapping.  Corvallis, 
Ore..  Co  op  book  store,  1931.  (Mimeo- 
graphed) 

Masox,  E.  G.  Forest  mensuration.  Corval- 
lis, Ore.,  Co  op  book  store,  1931.  (Mimeo- 
graphed) 

West  coast  lumbermen's  association. 
Douglas  fir  use  book.      Seattle,  Wash.,  1930. 

Typography 

Gress,  W.  B.  Advance d_typography.  Wash- 
ington, United  typothetae  of  America,  inc., 
1931. 

Technology 

Der    flachs.    abt.    2.  Berlin.    Springer,    1931. 

(Technologie     der     textilfasern,     hrsg.     von 

R.  O.  Herzog.     5.  bd.,  1.  t.) 
Pickard,  G.  H.     Volatile  thinners.     St.  Louis, 

American  paint  journal  co.    [1926?] 
Swoboda,     Julius.     Technologie     der     techni- 

schen  ole  und  fette.     Stuttgart,  Enke,  1931. 

Engineering 

Du-Plat-Tatlob,  F.  M.  The  reclamation  of 
land  from  the  sea.  London,  Constable, 
1931. 

Feret,  Rene.  Resistance  des  Mtons  au  choc 
Paris,  Revue  des  mate'riaux  de  construction 
et  de  travaux  publics,  1930. 

Hale,  F.  E.  The  use  of  copper  sulphate  in 
control  of  microscopic  organisms.  New 
York,  Nichols  copper  company,  1930. 

Home  Economics 

Phillips,  Velma.  Evidence  of  the  need  of 
education  for  efficient  purchasing  .  .  .  cloth- 
ing and  home  furnishings.  New  York 
City.  1931.  (Teachers  college,  Columbia 
university.  Contributions  to  education,  no. 
447) 

Business 

Bartlett,  L.  W..  and  others.     The  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

executive  secretarv.     Chicago,  University  of 
Chicago  press.   1929. 
Donald,  W.  J.,  ed.     Handbook  of  business  ad- 
ministration.     New      York,      McGraw-Hill, 
1931. 

Chemistry 

Association  of  official  agricultural  chem- 
ists. Official  and  tentative  methods  of  anal- 
ysis.    Ed.  3.     Washington,  1931. 

Herzingee,  Eduard.  Die  textilchemie  in  der 
praxis.     Wittenberg.  Ziemsen,  1931. 

Zoology 

Chamberlin,  J.  C.  The  arachnid  order.  Che- 
lonethida.  Stanford  university.  1931. 
(Stanford  university  publications.  Univer- 
sity series.     Biological  sciences,     v.  7,  no.  1) 

Shell  company  limited.  Australian  birds. 
[Melbourne?].  1931. 
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Pathology,  Biology 

Kolmer,  J.  A.,  and  Boerner,  Fred.  Approved 
laboratory  technic.  New  York,  Appleton, 
1931. 

Popoff,  Methodi.  Die  zellstimulation.  Ber- 
lin, Parey,  1931. 

White  House  conference  on  child  health 
and' protection.  committee  on  communi- 
CABLE disease  control.  Communicable  dis- 
ease control.  Report.  New  York,  Century, 
1931. 

Economics 

Australia.  Prime  minister's  dept.  Devel- 
opment branch.  Report  on  the  economic 
aspects  of  mixed  farming  in  the  Murray 
valley.     Canberra,  1930. 

Beasley,  F.  R.  Open  market  versus  pooling 
in  Australia.  Sydney,  Cornstalk  publishing 
company,  1928. 

Claassen,  C.  J.  Making  farms  pay.  New 
York,  Macmillan,  1931. 

Feis,  Herbert.  Research  activities  of  the 
League  of  nations.  Old  Lyme,  Conn.,  Old 
Lyme  press,  1929. 

Hayek,  F.  A.  von.  Prices  and  production. 
London.  Routledgo,  1931.  (Studies  in  eco- 
nomics and  political  science,  edited  by  the 
director  of  the  London  school  of  economics 
and  political  science,  no.  107) 

Hicks,  J.  D.  The  Populist  revolt.  Minne- 
apolis, University  of  Minnesota  press,  1931. 

Hunnicutt.  B.  H.  and  Reid,  W.  W.  The  story 
of  agricultural  missions.  New  York,  Mis- 
sionary education  movement  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada,   1931. 

Santa  Cruz  Oliveira,  Julio  de.  O  problema 
assncareiro  em  Pernambuco.  Recife,  "  Diario 
da  Manha  ".  1931. 

Periodicals   currently  received 

Agricultural  export  of  Denmark,  quarterly. 
Jan.  1931.  Copenhagen.  Agricultural  coun- 
cil of  Denmark. 

Anglo-Intehnatioxal  bank  limited.  Quar- 
terly review.     Jan.   1925.     London. 

Banco  de  reserva  del  Peru.  Boletin. 
monthly.  Aug.  1931.  Lima,  Peru.  Oflcina 
de  investigaciones  economicas  y   estadistica. 

The  Guide  post,  bi-monthly,  v.  3.  Mar.  1926. 
Harrisburg,  Pa.  Pennsylvania  cooperative 
potato  growers. 

The  taxpayer,  monthly,  v.  1,  no.  1.  Oct. 
1931.     Middletown,   O. 


BLIGHT-KILLED  CHESTNUT  HAS  USE 

Dying  chestnut  trees  killed  by  blight 
need  not  become  a  total  loss  for  poles, 
timbers,  ties,  and  lumber  if  they  are  used 
before  decay  has  gone  too  far,  say  D.  V. 
Baxter  and  L.  S.  Gill,  pathologists  of 
the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry.  These 
specialists  made  a  study  of  the  deterio- 
ration of  the  chestnut  in  several  areas 
in  the  southern  Appalachians  and  found 
it  possible  to  manufacture  lumber  from 
dead  standing  chestnut  which  had  been 
dead  for  4  years  and  even  up  to  10  years. 
Manufacture  of  pulp  for  the  paper  indus- 
try and  of  extract  wood  for  the  tanning 
industry  offers  another  outlet  for  the 
blight-killed  timber. 


Fertilizers  containing  3  to  4  per  cent 
nitrogen,  8  per  cent  phosphoric  acid,  and 
8  to  10  per  cent  potash  gave  the  best 
results.  As  compared  with  the  average 
yield  for  North  Carolina  of  approximate- 
ly 100  bushels  of  sweetpotatoes  per  acre, 
some  yields  of  240  bushels  per  acre  were 
obtained  this  year  with  the  less  costly 
mixtures  containing  fertilizing  materials 
that  are  quickly  available.  Many  sweet- 
potato  growers  of  the  section  have 
adopted  the  methods  recommended,  with 
good   results. 

In  1930  North  Carolina  became  the 
principal  sweetpotato  producing  State. 
This  department  and  the  State  are  now 
cooperating  in  experiments  in  four 
counties. 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS  ISSUED  BY  THE  DEPARTMENT 

Please  address  requests  for  these  to  the  Division  of  Publications,  Office  of  Information,  and 
give  the  title,  class,  and  number  of  the  publication  in  each  case 


DISEASES  OF  PECANS  IN  THE  SOUTHERN  STATES. 
(Farmers'  Bulletin  1672F.)  J.  B.  Demaree,  pa- 
thologist, division  of  horticultural  crops  and 
diseases,  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry.  28  p., 
illus.     October,   1931. 

This  deals  with  all  the  principal  diseases  of 
the  pecan  occurring  in  the  Southeastern 
States,  describing  and  illustrating  each  dis- 
ease and  giving  the  best  known  control  treat- 
ment. It  is  designed  to  meet  an  urgent  need 
for  information  on  the  nature  of  these  dis- 
eases and  their  treatment  on  the  part  of 
growers,  county  agents,  experiment-station 
workers,  and  others.  More  attention  is  given 
to  pecan  scah,  the  most  serious  fungous  dis- 
ease, and  pecan  rosette,  the  most  serious 
physiological  disease,  of  this  nut  tree,  because 
these  two  diseases  have  been  the  greatest 
enemies  of  the  relatively  new  and  rapidly 
developing  pecan  industry.  It  contains  a  con- 
densed spraying  schedule,  worked  out  jointly 
with  the'  Bureau  of  Entomology  for  fungous 
diseases  and  insect  pests  of  the  pecan. 

CORN  FUTURES:  VOLUME  OF  TRADING,  OPEN  COM- 
MITMENTS, AND  PRICES  FROM  JANUARY  3,  1921, 
TO  DECEMBER  31,  1929.  (Statistical  Bulletin  34S.) 
Grain  Futures  Administration.  202  p., 
illus.     October,  1931. 

Summarizes  and  brings  up  to  December  31, 
1929,  much  of  the  basic  statistical  material 
relating  to  trade  in  corn  futures  which  has 
been  accumulated  by  the  Grain  Futures  Ad- 
ministration since  the  organization  began 
functioning  in  1923.  Ta-bles  are  given  which 
show  daily  the  volume  of  trading,  the  amount 
of  open  commitments,  and  the  high,  low,  and 
closing  prices  of  each  of  the  principal  corn 
futures  on  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade.  These 
tables  also  show  net  changes  in  price  and  in 
open  commitments  from  one  day  to  the  next. 
Other  tables  show  the  volume  of  trading  at 
other  contract  markets  in  the  United  States 
by  months  and  by  years,  and  for  Kansas  City 
show  also  the  amount  of  open  commitments  in 
each  future  at  the  end  of  each  week. 

INSECTICIDES,  EQUIPMENT,  AND  METHODS  FOR  CON- 
TROLLING ORCHARD  INSECT  PESTS.  (Farmers' 
Bulletin  1666F.)  A.  L.  Quaintance,  formerly 
associate  chief  of  bureau,  in  charge,  and 
E.  H.  Siegler,  senior  entomologist,  division 
of  deciduous  fruit  insects.  Bureau  of  En- 
tomology.    93  p.,  illus.     September,  1931. 

This  is  a  revision  of  Farmers'  Bulletin  908, 
Information  for  Fruit  Growers  about  Insecti- 


PECAN  DISEASES  GAIN  HEADWAY 

Diseases  of  pecans  in  the  Southern 
States  which  specialists  10  years  ago 
hoped  might  be  kept  a  minor  factor  in 
the  industry  have  become  of  growing  eco- 
nomic importance  each  year.  Although 
it  was  believed  at  that  time  that  care- 
ful selection  of  orchard  sites,  planting 
disease-resistant  varieties,  and  proper 
care  of  the  orchard  would  keep  disease 
damage  down  to  a  minimum,  the  result 
has  not  been  as  expected.  With  the  pos- 
sible exception  of  rosette,  the  earlier 
known  pecan  diseases  now  attack  the 
trees  more  severely  than  formerly.  More 
varieties  are  susceptible  to  scab  and  the 
scab  is  widely  scattered.  Other  diseases 
little  known  a  decade  ago  are  now  of 
major  importance.  Most  of  the  pecan 
diseases  also  attack  hickory  trees.  The 
diseases  of  pecans  that  are  caused  by 
specific  organisms  are  scab,  leaf  blotch, 
brown  leaf  spot,  nursery  blight,  crown 
gall,  powdery  mildew,  western  sooty  spot, 
Gnomonia  leaf  spot,  downy  spot,  and 
wood  rots ;  and  those  caused  by  environ- 
ment are  rosette,  sand  burn,  little  leaf, 
winter  injury,  and  edema. 


cides,  Spraying  Apparatus,  and  Important  In- 
sect Pests.  It  is  a  popular  summary  of  practi- 
cal information,  intended  for  fruit  growers — 
both  those  who  raise  fruit  on  a  large  scale 
and  those  who  have  only  a  few  trees. 

SHORTLEAF  PINE.  (Farmers'  Bulletin  1671F.)  Wil- 
bur Mattoon,  extension  forester,  Forest  Serv- 
ice.    44  p.,  illus.     September,  1931. 

This  bulletin,  a  revision  which  supersedes 
Farmers'  Bulletin  1534.  Shortleaf  Pine  Primer, 
discusses  shorthaf  pine  as  a  profitable  timber 
crop  tree.  This  species  is  recommended  for 
growing  in  upland  areas  from  New  Jersey  to 
Texas.  Full  information  is  given  regarding 
planting,   thinning,    estimating,  and   scaling. 

POP   CORN.      (Farmers'   Bulletin   1679F.)      Arthur   M. 

Brunson,  agronomist,  and  Carl  W.  Bower, 
assistant  agronomist,  division  of  cereal 
crops  and  diseases,  Bureau  of  Plant  In- 
dustry.     18  p.,  illus.      October,   1931. 

A  popular  discussion  of  pop  corn,  including 
seed  selection,  culture,  marketing,  and  popping, 
for  the  benefit  of  farmers  and  others  who  may 
be  interested  in  the  production  of  this  crop. 

TURKEY  RAISING.  (Farmers*  Bulletin  1409F  revised.) 
Morley  A.  Jull,  senior  poultry  husbandman, 
and  Alfred  R.  Lee,  associate  poultrv  hus- 
bandman, division  of  animal  husbandry, 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry.  22  p.,  illus. 
September,  1931. 

INFORMATION,  INSTRUCTIONS,  RULINGS,  ETC.,  CON- 
CERNING THE  WORK  OF  THE  BUREAU  OF  ANIMAL 
INDUSTRY  FOR  SEPTEMBER,  1931.    (SRA-BAI  293.) 

pp.  89-97.     October,  1931. 

NOTICES  OF  JUDGMENT  UNDER  THE  FOOD  AND 
DRUGS  ACT.  (NJ-FD  18176-18200.)  pp.  101- 
129.     October,  1931. 

Price  Lists  of  Publications 

The  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office.  Washington,  D.  C ,  has 
for  sale  many  publications  issued  by  the  De- 
tainment of  Agriculture  which  are  no  longer 
a  ratable  free.  This  official  will  send  free 
price  lists  of  these  upon  request.  Readers  of 
The  Official  Record  may  render  a  service  in 
the  distribution  of  the  department's  informa- 
tion by  telling  the  people  with  whom  they 
come  in  contact  of  the  availability  of  these 
publications  and  price  lists. 


SAWDUST  VALUABLE  AS  FUEL 

It  is  fallacy  to  think  that  sawdust  has 
no  value  as  fuel,  says  the  Forest  Prod- 
ucts Laboratory,  Madison,  Wis.  The 
laboratory  says:  Anyone  who  has  tried 
to  burn  sawdust  on  a  grate  designed  for 
coal  is  perhaps  justified  in  the  opinion 
that  it  has  little  or  no  fuel  value,  but 
the  development  of  the  Dutch-oven  type 
of  firebox  allows  sawdust  to  have  a  high 
fuel  value.  For  instance,  sawdust  is  be- 
ing used  as  the  sole  source  of  energy  by 
at  least  one  important  light  and  power 
company. 


The  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Engineer- 
ing has  designed  an  experimental  irriga- 
tion system  for  the  experiment  station  of 
the  Bureau  of  Dairy  Industry  at  New 
Iberia.  La. 


Vaclav  B.  Vita,  a  civil  engineer  from 
Czechoslovakia,  recently  visited  the  Bu- 
reau of  Agricultural  Engineering  in 
Washington  to  get  information  on  prob- 
lems in  irrigation. 
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NOON  NETWORK  PROGRAMS 


Schedule  of  Speakers  and  Their  Sub- 
jects and  Dates  for  the  Broadcast  Week 
Beginning  Monday,  November  30. 


The  network  radio  programs  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  and  Federal 
Farm  Board  are  broadcast  through 
National  Broadcasting  Co.  stations  at 
12.55  to  1.10  p.  m.  eastern  standard  time ; 
12.15  to  1  p.  m.,  Pacific  standard  time. 

MONDAY,  NOVEMBER  30 
National  Farm  and  Home  Hour 
No  Department  of  Agriculture  program. 
Western  Farm  and  Hom^  Hour 

The  Graix-Mabet  Situation. — Frank  L. 
Lyons,  associate  marketing  specialist.  Bureau 
of  Agricultural  Economics. 

The  Week  With  the  Farm  Board. — R.  H. 
Lamb,  western  program  director,  Office  of  In- 
formation. Department  of  Agriculture. 

Sustained  Yield  and  What  It  Means  In 
Forest  Management. — Prepared  by  Fred 
Ames,  assistant  regional  forester,  region  6, 
Forest  Service. 

TUESDAY,  DECEMBER  1 

National  Farm  and  Home  Hour 

No  Department  of  Agriculture  program. 

Western  Farm  and  Home  Hour 

The  Dairy-Market  Situation. — Frank  H. 
McCampbell,  associate  marketing  specialist, 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics. 

With  Western  Farmers. — R.  H.  Lamb. 

Reclaiming  Food  Wastes  Through  Chem- 
ical Research. — Prepared  by  J.  L.  Heid,  asso- 
ciate cbemist,  Bureau  of  C'bemistry  and  Soils. 

WEDNESDAY,  DECEMBER  2 

National  Farm  and  Home  Hour 
No  Department  of  Agriculture  program. 
Western  Farm  and  Home  Hour 

Marketing  Smoked  Meats. — W.  E.  Schnei- 
der, associate  marketing  specialist,  Bureau  of 
Agricultural  Economies. 

Christmas  Books  for  Children. — Miss 
Thea  Thompson,  University  of  Nevada. 

Fighting  Bovine  Tuberculosis  in  the 
West. — -Prepared  by  Dr.  A.  E.  Wight,  princi- 
pal veterinarian,  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry. 

THURSDAY,  DECEMBER  3 

National    Farm    and   Home   Hour 

No  Department  of  Agriculture  program. 

Western  Farm  and  Home  Hour 

With  Western  Farmers. — R.  H.  Lamb. 

Lamb  Is  Always  in  Season. — Prepared  by 
Marion  Hepworth,  State  home-demonstration 
leader  and  nutrition  specialist.  University  of 
Idaho ;  delivery  by  Miss  Jean  Stewart,  home 
economist,  Bureau  of  Home  Economics. 

Third  period  open. 

FRIDAY,  DECEMBER  4 
National  Farm  and  Home  Hour 
No  Department  of  Agriculture  period. 
Western  Farm  and  Home  Hour 

Western  Homemakers*  Calendar. — Miss 
Jean  Stewart,  home  economist,  Bureau  of 
Home  Economics. 

On  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Markets. — Carl  J. 
Hansen,  associate  marketing  specialist,  Bureau 
of  Agricultural  Economics. 

New  Bulletins. — R.  H.  Lamb. 

SATURDAY,   DECEMBER  5 
National    Farm   and   Home   Hour 

Our  Enperiences. — Speakers  :  Winners  of 
Moses   Leadership   Trophy. 

Every  4-H  Member  a  Leader. — Horace  A. 
Moses. 


National    Farm   and   Heme  Hour    Statii 


KDKA 

Pittsburgh 

WIBA    Madison 

KFAB 

Lincoln 

WIOD    Miami  Beach 

KFYR 

Bismarck 

WIS       Columbia 

KOA 

Denver 

WJAX   Jacksonville 

KPRC 

Houston 

WJDX  Jackson 

KSTP 

St.  Paul 

WJR       Detroit 

KTHS 

Hot  Springs 

WJZ       New  York 

KVOO 

Tulsa 

WKY      Oklahoma  City 

KWK 

St.  Louis 

WLW     Cincinnati 

KYW 

Chicago 

WMC     Memphis 

WAPI 

Birmingham 

WOAI    San   Antonio 

WBAL 

Baltimore 

WOC      Davenport 

WBZ 

Boston 

WOW     Omaha 

WBZA 

Springfield 

WPTF  Raleigh 

WDAF 

Kansas   City 

WREN  Lawrence 

WDAY  Fargo 

WRC      Washington 

WEBC 

Superior 

WRVA  Richmond 

WFAA 

Dallas 

WSB      Atlanta 

WFLA 

Clearwater 

WSM     Nashville 

WGAR  Cleveland 

WSMB  New  Orleans 

WHAM  Rochester 

WSUN  Tampa 

WHAS 

Louisville 

Vv'WNC  Asheville 

WHO 

Des  Moines 

Western  Farm  and  Home  Hour  Stations 

KECA 

Los  Angeles 

KOMO   Seattle 

KFSD 

San  Diego 

KSL       Salt  Lake  City 

KGO 

Oakland 

KTAR    Phoenix 

KHQ 

Spokane 

The 

following    stations    broadcast    the    Na- 

tional 

Farm   and    Home    Hour    on    Saturdays 

only  : 

KFI 

Los   Angeles 

KOMO  Seattle 

KFSD 

San  Diego 

KSL       Salt  Lake  City 

KGO 

Oakland 

KTAR    Phoenix 

KGW 

Portland 

FOREST-FIRE  SEASON 

BELIEVED  AT  AN  END 

(Continued  from  page  3Jf5) 

ress  in  mechanical  development  has  pro- 
vided new  mechanical  aids.  "Without 
these  advantages  the  season  of  1931  must 
necessarily  have  been  much  more  dis- 
astrous than  it  proved  to  be,  says  Mr. 
Headley. 

Records  of  lack  of  moisture,  tempera- 
ture, and  other  factors  show  that  in 
Idaho  and  western  Montana  the  season 
of  1931  can  only  be  compared  with  the 
previous  extremely  bad  vears  of  1919, 
1926.  and  1929.  Rainfall  in  the  1931  fire 
season  was  practically  the  same  as  the 
average  of  these  three  bad  seasons,  but 
the  distribution  was  such  that  the  month 
of  August,  1931,  brought  less  rain  than 
was  recorded  in  August  in  any  of  the 
three  comparable  seasons. 

Average  relative  humidity  was  exactly 
the  same  in  1931  as  in  the  other  three 
critical  seasons,  but  the  average  maxi- 
mum temperature  was  more  dangerous. 
The  precipitation  from  October  to  May 
preceding  the  1931  fire  season  was  less 
than  that  previous  to  any  of  the  other 
three  critical  seasons.  Consequently  the 
national  forests  entered  the  1931  season 
in  an  extremely  dangerous  condition, 
with  almost  no  reserve  moisture  avail- 
able to  keep  them  from  drying  out,  says 
the  assistant  forester. 

Wind  movement  was  one  factor  more 
favorable  in  1931  than  in  other  compar- 
able critical  years.  'Both  the  average 
daily  wind  movement  and  the  average 
maximum  velocity  were  lower  this  year. 
Bunching  or  concentration  of  lightning 
fires  was  also  less  troublesome  than  in 
other  comparable  years. 


Home  Economics  Bibliography  No.  7, 
issued  in  mimeographed  form  by  the 
Bureau  of  Home  Economics,  presents  a 
selected  list  of  references  on  the  proxi- 
mate composition  of  tropical  and  oriental 
vegtables,  fruits,  and  nuts.  It  may  be 
obtained  from  the  bureau  upon  request. 


NEW  ENEMY  OF  DUCKS 

FOUND  BY  SCIENTIST 

(Continued  from  page  SJfi) 
tion,  and  losses  reported  did  not  occur  in 
ducks  younger  than  10  or  12  days,  which 
accords  with  the  incubation  period  of  the 
disease,  which  is  10  days,  this  investiga- 
tion reports.  Doctor  O'Roke  suggests 
that  the  small  broods  of  young  black 
ducks  commonly  reported  in  certain  parts 
of  Michigan  may  represent  the  surviv- 
ors of  larger  broods,  the  others  having 
succumbed  to  the  disease. 

When  a  shortage  of  ducks,  caused  by 
drought,  drainage,  and  overshooting,  ne- 
cessitates restriction  of  hunting,  it  is  es- 
pecially important  that  conservationists 
consider  other  factors  that  reduce  the 
numbers  of  ducks,  says  Dr.  J.  E.  Shil- 
linger,  in  charge  of  the  Biological  Sur- 
vey's disease  investigations,  in  comment- 
ing on  Doctor  O'Roke's  report.  Various 
diseases,  such  as  those  caused  by  lead 
poisoning,  botulism,  water  pollution,  and 
intestinal  parasites,  play  an  important 
role  in  reducing  the  numbers  of  wild 
ducks,  says  Doctor  Shillinger. 


Post  Office  Department  to  Use 

Cotton  Twine  Instead  of  Jute 

(Continued  from  page  31)5) 
has  heretofore  prevailed  against  cotton 
twine.  The  cotton  industry  has  indi- 
cated that  it  is  possible  to  manufacture 
a  special  cotton  twine  that  will  compete 
favorably  with  the  jute  as  to  price,  qual- 
ity, and  usefulness. 

With  the  aid  of  the  Bureau  of  Stand- 
ards new  specifications  for  cotton  twine 
have  been  formulated  and  the  Post  Office 
Department  believes  that  cotton  twine 
furnished  under  these  specifications  will 
prove  very  satisfactory,  not  only  as  to 
quality  and  usefulness  but  also  as  to 
price. 


BETTER  SIRES  ENROLLMENT  SHEETS 

A  simplified  enrollment  sheet,  one  con- 
sisting of  only  one  page  instead  of  four 
as  formerly,  is  a  new  feature  of  the 
"  Better  Sires — Better  Stock  "  campaign 
sponsored  by  the  Bureau  of  Animal  In- 
dustry and  cooperating  States.  Begun 
in  1919  as  an  encouragement  to  livestock 
improvement  throughout  the  country, 
the  campaign  is  now  being  supported  by 
more  than  17,000  participants  who  have 
agreed  to  use  only  purebred  sires  for  all 
the  kinds  of  livestock  raised.  These 
17,000  people  have  furnished  the  depart- 
ment detailed  information  on  the  num- 
ber, kind,  and  breeding  of  their  livestock, 
including  poultry.  As  the  amount  of  the 
statistical  information  of  this  kind  which 
has  been  accumulated  is  now  considered 
adequate  the  bureau  is  no  longer  request- 
ing such  information,  and  the  new  en- 
rollment sheet  is  therefore  greatly  sim- 
plified. The  plan  of  the  campaign  still 
involves  the  distribution  of  the  popular 
sign 

"  PUREBRED     SIRES     EXCLUSIVELY     USED     ON 
THIS    FARM  " 

and  the  certificate  of  enrollment.  Copies 
of  the  new  enrollment  blank  and  infor- 
mation concerning  this  and  other  meth- 
ods of  livestock  improvement  may  be 
obtained  from  the  Bureau  of  Animal 
Industry,   Washington,   upon   request. 
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PROGRESS  BEING  MADE 
IN  UTILIZING  WASTES 


Soil  Survey,  Which  Is  Necessary  Basis 

for  Land  Classification,  Totals 

1,444,792  Square  Miles 

For  every  pound  of  farm  products 
which  now  finds  profitable  use  there  are 
from  1  to  %y%  pounds  for  which  the 
farmer  does  not  get  returns  commen- 
surate with  the  value  of  the  soil  con- 
stituents and  the  labor  expended  upon 
the  crops,  says  Dr.  H.  G.  Knight,  chief 
of  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  and  Soils, 
in  his  annual  report  to  the  Secretary. 
The  importance  of  the  bureau's  work  in 
finding  new  uses  for  the  waste  products 
of  the  farm  is  emphasized,  especially  in 
respect  to  lignin,  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant of  the  farm  wastes,  and  corn- 
stalks, citrus  fruit  culls  and  by-products, 
and  cull  and  surplus  sweetpotatoes. 

The  bureau  says  that  its  work  of  the 
year  has  contributed  to  a  reduction  of 
the  great  losses  to  agriculture  occasioned 
by  insects,  micro-organisms,  enzymes, 
atmospheric  influences,  fires,  explosions, 
etc.,  losses  which  have  been  amounting 
to  more  than  a  billion  dollars  a  year. 

The  soil  survey  of  the  bureau  fur- 
nishes the  information  upon  which  the 
future  inevitable  land  classification  of 
this  country  must  be  based,  says  Doctor 
Knight,  pointing  out  that  land  classifica- 
tion based  on  the  natural  productive  ca- 
pacity and  adaptability  of  soils  to  crops 
is  not  possible  without  the  soil  survey. 
The  detailed  mapping  and  description  of 
28,530  square  miles  of  soils  in  30  States, 
Porto  Rico,  and  the  Virgin  Islands,  and 
reconnaissance  surveys  covering  14,014 
square  miles,  completed  in  the  fiscal  year, 
bring  the  area  thus  far  mapped  to  a 
total  of  1,444,792  square  miles. 

In  the  course  of  the  year  the  bureau 
established  two  new  erosion-control  ex- 
periment stations  in  addition  to  the 
seven  previously  established  in  Okla- 
homa, Kansas,  Mississippi,  Missouri, 
Texas,  and  North  Carolina.  The  new 
stations  are  in  the  Washington-Oregon- 
Idaho  wheat  belt  and  in  the  rich  loessial 
Corn  Belt  area  of  the  Missouri  River 
Valley,  where  erosion  is  a  serious  prob- 
lem. 

Work  done  by  the  bureau  during  the 
year  demonstrated  that  the  rate  of  soil 
removal  on  some  types  of  land  occupy- 
ing moderately  steep  slopes  is  so  rapid 
that  there  is  little  possibility  of  using 
the  land  for  clean-tilled  crops,  except 
under  systems  of  strip-farming  supple- 
mented by  terracing,  or  terracing  sup- 
(Continued  on  page  357) 
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Needless  Changes  in  Proof  Cost 
As  Much  as  2,260,000  Bulletins 


Authors'  alterations  of  printer's  proof 
of  their  bulletins  and  other  printed  mat- 
ter is  costing  the  Government  a  total  of 
more  than  $200,000  a  year,  and  persistent 
efforts  are  being  made  to  remedy  this 
extravagant  practice,  said  Frank  D. 
Smith,  assistant  chief  of  the  division  of 
publications,  office  of  information,  and 
secretary  of  the  Permanent  Conference 
on  Government  Printing,  in  a  discussion 
of  printing  matters  at  a  recent  meeting 
of  the  class  on  editorial  work  in  the  de- 
partment's graduate  school. 

"  In  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
alone,"  said  Mr.  Smith,  "authors'  alter- 
ations cost  the  Government  considerably 
more  than  $15,000  in  the  fiscal  year 
ended  June  30,  1931.  When  you  con- 
sider the  fact  that  this  amount  of  money 
will  print  2,260,000  16-page  Farmers' 
Bulletins,  including  the  cost  of  material, 
composition,  illustrations,  presswork, 
binding,  and  delivery,  you  can  see  the 
needless  waste  in  unnecessary  altera- 
tions of  proof." 


FRESH  PRUNES  FROZEN 
PACKED  SUCCESSFULLY 


Experiments  Yield  Product  Far  Superior 

to  Dried  or  Canned  Italian  Prune 

in  Flavor  and  Attractiveness 

The  dried  prune  may  soon  have  to 
look  to  its  laurels.  Fresh  prunes  are 
being  successfully  frozen-packed  by  the 
Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  at  its  frozen- 
pack  laboratory  at  Seattle,  Wash.,  says 
Dr.  W.  A.  Taylor,  chief  of  the  bureau. 
H.  O.  Diehl,  senior  physiologist,  division 
of  horticultural  crops  and  diseases,  Bu- 
reau of  Plant  Industry,  who  is  in  im- 
mediate charge  of  the  work  at  the  frozen- 
pack  laboratory,  reports  the  following  in 
regard  to  experimental  work  that  has 
been  done  recently  on  freezing  prunes : 

"Whole  Italian  prunes  in  cane-sugar 
sirup  and  frozen  at  moderately  low  freez- 
ing temperatures,  of  about  zero  Fahren- 
heit, have  been  examined  after  two 
months  in  cold  storage  and  declared  by 
all  persons  who  have  sampled  them  to 
be  far  superior  to  the  dried  or  canned 
Italian  prune  in  flavor  and  attractive- 
ness. The  sirup,  which  may  be  from  30 
to  50  per  cent  in  concentration  as  the 
consumer's  taste  prefers,  takes  on  a  very 
(Continued  on  page  360) 


TRUCK  GREAT  FACTOR 
IN  FARM  FREIGHTING 


Carries  15  per  cent  of  All  Fruits  and 

Vegetables  that  are  Shipped  20 

or  More  Miles  to  Market 

Motor  trucks  are  hauling  approxi- 
mately 15  per  cent  of  the  total  shipments 
of  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  trans- 
ported 20  or  more  miles  to  market,  ac- 
cording to  a  survey  made  recently  by 
the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics. 
Motor-truck  shipments  of  20  or  more 
miles  in  1929  are  estimated  by  the  bu- 
reau at  between  150,000  to  200,000  cars, 
as  compared  with  1,068,745  cars  trans- 
ported by  rail  and  boat  lines.  This  rep- 
resents a  large  percentage  increase  in 
motor-truck  hauls  in  recent  years,  but  it 
is  pointed  out  that  rail  and  boat  ship- 
ments have  practically  doubled  in  the 
last  10  years.  On  a  mileage  basis  the 
percentage  of  motor  trucks  to  total  ship- 
ments is  much  less  than  15  per  cent  be- 
cause of  the  longer  average  haul  by  rail- 
roads, says  the  bureau. 

In  areas  covered  by  the  survey  motor- 
truck hauls  ranged  from  2  to  92  per  cent 
of  the  shipments  which  went  20  or  more 
miles  in  those  areas  in  1928,  the  high 
figure  being  for  the  State  of  Connecticut. 
In  southwestern  Michigan  73  per  cent  of 
the  shipments  going  20  or  more  miles  to 
market  go  by  motor  truck;  on  Long  Is- 
land, 68  per  cent ;  in  the  Hudson  Valley, 
67  per  cent;  central  and  southern  New 
Jersey,  67  per  cent;  Delaware,  41  per 
cent;  southern  Indiana,  37  per  cent; 
eastern  shore  of  Maryland,  24  per  cent; 
western  Maryland,  24  per  cent ;  southern 
Illinois,  21  per  cent;  western  New  York, 
19  per  cent ;  south  central  Pennsylvania, 
18  per  cent;  western  Massachusetts,  7 
per  cent;  eastern  shore  of  Virginia,  3 
per  cent;  and  the  West  Virginia,  Cum- 
berland, Shenandoah  Valley  region,  2 
per  cent.  Motor-truck  hauls  in  these 
areas  totaled  77,102  cars,  as  against 
136,509  cars  carried  by  rail  and  boat. 
In  important  producing  areas  remote 
from  large  markets — Florida,  southern 
Texas,  California,  the  Northwestern 
States,  and  northern  Maine — the  percent- 
age of  shipments  hauled  by  motor  truck 
is  much  smaller  than  in  some  of  the 
areas  covered  by  the  survey. 

The  bureau  investigated  truck  receipts 
at  city  markets  and  trade  and  operating 
practices  of  truckmen,  farmers,  truckmen 
carriers,  and  truckmen  merchants,  and 
studied  the  economic  aspects  of  shipping 
by  truck  in  their  effect  upon  distribution 
and  production. 

(Continued  on  page  359) 
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Tenn.  (Official  organ  of  the  National  fed- 
eration of  colored  farmers.) 


SOUTH  MAKES  HEADWAY 
AGAINST  CATTLE  TICKS 


WHERE  ARE  THESE  BOOKS,  PLEASE? 

The  following  books  belonging  to  the  main 
library  can  not  be  found.  Will  anyone  having 
information  in  regard  to  them  please  report  it 
to  the  loan  desk  of  the  library? 

Botanisches  archiv.     v.   3,   1923. 
Royal   agricultural    society   of  England. 
Journal,     v.   1,  1840. 


Secretary    Orders    Release    of    16,607 

Square  Miles  in  Arkansas,  Texas, 

and  Florida  from  Quarantine 

The  substantial  progress  made  in  1931 
in  eradicating  cattle  ticks  from  areas  in 
the  South  is  recognized  in  an  order 
signed  November  7  by  Secretary  Hyde, 
effective  December  1,  releasing  16,607 
square  miles  of  territory  in  Arkansas, 
Florida,  and  Texas  from  tick  quarantine. 
The  order  requarantines  217  square  miles 
in  Louisiana,  making  the  net  gain  in  ter- 
ritory freed  from  quarantine  16,390 
square  miles. 

The  order,  known  as  B.  A.  I.  Order 
332,  has  the  following  effect : 

In  Arkansas,  the  counties  of  Cleveland, 
Columbia,  Dallas,  Hempstead,  Lafayette, 
Lmcoln,  and  Nevada  are  released. 

In  Florida,  the  counties  of  Alachua, 
Flagler,  Marion,  Putnam,  St.  Johns,  and 
Volusia,  the  remainder  of  Duval,  and 
that  part  of  Lake  lying  north  of  the 
boundary  line  between  township  17  south 
and  township  18  south  are  released. 

In  Texas,  the  counties  of  Dimmit, 
Freestone,  Frio,  and  Lee,  the  remainder 
of  Limestone,  and  the  parts  of  Brazoria 
and  Fort  Bend  lying  west  of  the  Brazos 
River  are  released. 

In  Louisiana,  that  part  of  Ouachita 
Parish  east  of  the  Ouachita  River,  for- 
merly released,  is  requarantined. 

The  quarantine  in  the  Territory  of 
Porto  Rico  is  continued. 

The  four  States  named  above  now  con- 
tain the  only  areas  remaining  under 
Federal  tick  quarantine  in  continental 
United  States.  The  States  previously 
freed  from  the  tick  quarantine  are  Ala- 
bama, California,  Georgia,  Kentucky, 
Mississippi,  Missouri,  North  Carolina, 
Oklahoma,  South  Carolina,  Tennessee, 
and  Virginia. 

Of  the  entire  area  originally  tick  in- 
fested and  quarantined,  85  per  cent  has 
been  freed  from  the  pest  by  systematic 
eradication. 


Annual  Chrysanthemum  Exhibition 
Attracts  Florists  to  Washington 


The  department's  thirtieth  annual 
chrysanthemum  exhibition  was  held  in 
the  greenhouses  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant 
Industry  in  Washington  November  7-15. 
About  2.000  plants  were  on  display,  in- 
cluding 507  pompon  and  single  varieties 
and  195  Japanese  varieties. 

Dr.  W.  A.  Taylor,  chief  of  the  Bureau 
of  Plant  Industry,  named  two  new  Japa- 
nese varieties  which  originated  at  the 
department  greenhouses  for  Secretary 
Hyde  and  Mrs.  Hyde.  The  variety  Sec- 
retary Hyde  is  a  sport  from  the  variety 
Nerissa,  and  it  has  a  globular-shaped 
flower  having  incurved  Pompian  red 
petals  with  Naples  yellow  reverse.  The 
plant  is  5V2  feet  tall,  and  the  foliage 
grows  close  to  the  flower.  The  variety 
Hortense  C.  Hyde  is  the  result  of  cross- 
pollinating  two  varieties  originated  by 
the  department.  Tbe  flower  of  this  va- 
riety   is    more    of    the    flat    type,    with 
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pointed  lemon  yellow  petals  which 
darken  to  yellow  chrome  at  the  center. 
This  plant  is  4%  feet  high. 

Members  of  the  Florist's  Club  of 
Washington  visited  the  exhibition  in  a 
body  to  note  the  varieties  which  were 
regarded  as  improvements  on  existing 
commercial  types.  This  society  has 
awarded  the  department  its  certificates 
of  merit  for  what  it  deems  exceptionally 
fine  exhibits. 

Many  out-of-town  florists  and  commer- 
cial growers  came  to  Washington  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  viewing  the  chrysanthe- 
mum exhibition  and  were  most  enthu- 
siastic in  their  praise  of  the  results  ac- 
complished. A  number  of  the  varieties 
produced  by  the  department  have  been 
disseminated  by  commercial  growers. 

The  department's  chrysanthemum  ex- 
hibitions have  increased  the  public's 
interest  in  the  chrysanthemum  as  a 
flower  for  the  flower  garden,  with  the 
result  that  the  number  of  gardens 
wherein  the  chrysanthemum  has  a  promi- 
nent place  is  increasing,  says  the  Bureau 
of  Plant  Industry. 


Articles   and   Written  Addresses   By 

Department  People  in  Outside 

Publications 

Animal  Industry 

Hendricks,  W.  A. — Fitting  the  curve  of  the 
diminishing  increment  to  feed  consump- 
tion— Live  weight  growth  curves.  Science, 
v.  74,  No.  1916,  pp.  290-291.  September 
18.  1931. 

,  Jull,  Moelet  A.,  and  Titus,  Harkt 

W. — A  possible  physiological  interpretation 
of  the  law  of  the  diminishing  increment. 
Science,  v.  73,  No.  1894,  pp.  427-429.  April 
17,  1931. 

Sheets,  E.  W. — The  future  of  purebred  beef 
cattle  in  the  East.  Loudoun-Farquier  Maga- 
zine, v.  2,  No.  4,  pp.  30,  31,  67.  Fall  issue, 
1931. 

Entomology 

Bishopp,  F.  C. — How  insects  affect  our  health 
and  comfort.  Sci.  Mo.,  vol.  33,  No.  5,  pp. 
443-445,  November,  1931. 

Hall,  D.  G. — A  new  Sarcophaga  from  South 
Carolina  (Diptera :  Sarcophagidae).  Ent 
News,  vol.  42,  No.  8,  pp.  217-219,  1  fig., 
October,  1931. 

Hill,  C.  C,  and  Smith,  H.  D. — Seasonal  his- 
tory and  morphological  notes  on  Polyscelis 
modestus  Gahan.  Ent.  Soc.  Wash.  Proc, 
vol.  33,  No.  7,  pp.  182-185  (p.  185  is  pi.  12), 
October,  1931. 

Holloway,  T.  E. — Insect  pests  of  sugar  cane. 
VIII.  The  larger  root  pests.  White  grubs, 
root  beetles,  and  mole  crickets.  The  root 
caterpillar.  Facts  About  Sugar,  vol.  26, 
No.  10,  pp.  445-447,  448,  October,  1931. 

Larson,  A.  O.,  and  Hinman,  F.  G. — Some 
hibernation  habits  of  the  pea  weevil  in  rela- 
tion to  its  control.  Jour.  Econ.  Ent.,  vol. 
24,  No.  5,  pp.  965-968,  pis.  39-40,  October, 
1931. 

McAlister,  L.  C. — Calcium  arsenate  dusting 
aid  to  blueberry  crop.  Bangor  Daily  News 
[Farm  News  Section],  Bangor,  Me.,  Satur- 
day, October  3,  1931,  p.  10. 

McBride,  O.  C. — The  Mediterranean  fruit  fly. 
Mid-Pacific  Mag.,  vol.  42,  No.  4,  pp.  333- 
334,  October,  1931. 

McGregor,  E.  A. — Mortality  of  the  gray  citrus 
scale  from  sulfur  dusts.     Jour.  Econ    Ent 
vol.  24,  No.  5,  pp.  1066-1070,  tab.,  October, 
1931. 

Middleton,  Wm. — A  new  species  of  sawfly  of 
the  subgenus  Zadiprion  with  a  description 
of  the  male  of  N.  (Z.)  vallicola  Roh.  and  a 
key  to  the  species  of  the  subgenus.  Ent. 
Soc.  Wash.  Proc,  vol.  33,  No.  7,  pp.  165- 
170,  October,  1931. 

■ Two   new   species   of   sawflies   of   the 

subgenus  Neodiprion.  Ent.  Soc.  Wash 
Proc,  vol.  33,  No.  7,  pp.  171-176,  October, 

Nolan,  W.  J. — Shipment  of  package  bees  in 
the  United  States.  Kollektivnoe  Pchelevod- 
noe  Delo,  1931,  No.  3,  pp.  29-36,  1931. 


Potts,  S.  F.,  and  Barnes,  D.  F. — Adhesives 
and  carriers  for  insecticidal  dusts.  Jour. 
Econ.  Ent.,  vol.  24,  No.  5,  pp.  1110-1111, 
October,  1931. 

Richardson,  H.  H. — The  pyrethrin  I  content 
of  pyrethrum  powders  as  an  index  of  in- 
secticidal power.  Jour.  Econ.  Ent.,  vol.  24, 
No.  5,  pp.  1098-1106,  7  tabs..  October,  1931. 

Smith,  C.  E.,  and  Allen,  N. — Sex  differentia- 
tion of  the  spotted  cucumber  beetle.  Jour. 
Econ.  Ent.,  vol.  24,  No.  5,  pp.  1077-1079, 
October,   1931. 

Snapp,  O.  I.,  and  Thomson,  J.  R. — A  new 
curculio  jarring  sheet.  Jour.  Econ.  Ent., 
vol.  24,  No.  5,  pp.  1082-1083,  October,  1931. 

Walton,  W.  R. — The  butterfly  book  (new  and 
thoroughly  revised  edition),  W.  J.  Holland. 
Doubleday,  Doran  &  Co.,  Inc.  $10.  Ent. 
Soc.  Wash.  Proc,  vol.  33,  No.  7,  p.  187, 
October,  1931.     (Book  review.) 

Biological  Survey 

Oberholser,  H.  C. — The  migration  of  North 
American  birds  :  Hairv  and  downy  woodpeck- 
ers. Bird  Lore,  v.  32,  No.  2,  pp.  120-123 
March-April,    1930. 

The  western  mourning  dove  in  Flor- 
ida. Bui.  Cleveland  Mus.  Nat.  Hist.,  No.  40, 
p.   14.     June  4,   1930. 

Another    new    subspecies    of    Nannus 


troglodytes  from  Alaska.  Biol.  Soc.  Wash 
Proc,  v.  43,  pp.  151-152.  September  26 
1930. 

A    new    genus   of    African    starlings. 


Sci.   Pub.  -Cleveland  Mus.   Nat.   Hist.,   v.   1, 
No.  3,  pp.  81-82,  illus.     September  30,  1930. 
June  and  July  birds  about  Washing- 


ton.    Bird  Lore,  v.  33,  No.  5,  pp.  332-333. 
September-October,  1931. 

Ammospiza  caudacuta  diversa  Bishop 


a  valid  race.     Auk,  v.  48,  No.  4,  pp.   610- 
611.     October,    1931. 

The   Atlantic  coast   races   of   Thryo- 


spiza  maritima  (Wilson).  Biol.  Soc.  Wash. 
Proc,  v.  44,  pp.  123-128.     October  17,  1931. 

Agricultural  Economics 

Farr,  Wanda  K. — Cotton  fibers.  I.  Origin 
and  early  stages  of  elongation.  Contribu- 
tions from  Boyce  Thompson  Institute,  v.  3, 
No.  3,  p.  441.     September,  1931. 

Meloy,  G.  S. — Cottonseed  grading,  American 
Ginner  and  Cotton  Oil  Miller,  October,  1931, 
p.   9. 

Olsen,  Nils  A. — How  we  estimate  the  cotton 
crop,  Cotton,  October  17,  1931. 

Roth,  Walter  J. — Farm  Accounting  Investi- 
gations in  Switzerland.  Journal  of  Farm 
Economics,  October,  1931,  p.  554. 

Book   review :    Farm    Operations   and 

Rates  of  Performance,  by  Dr.  A.  Peters  and 
Dr.  R.  Tismer,  Journal  of  Farm  Economics, 
October,    1931,   p.   658. 

Sherman,  Caroline  B. — Book  review :  Men  of 
Earth,  by  Russell  Lord,  Books  (Supple- 
ment of  The  New  York  Herald-Tribune), 
October,  1931,  p.  2. 

Sherman,  W.  A. — 1.  Regulatory  activities — 
standard  container  acts  ;  2.  Certification  of 
quality  of  canned  foods,  U.  S.  Daily,  Novem- 
ber 9,  1931,  p.  8. 

Valgren,  V.  N. — Insurance  needs  of  agricul- 
ture, Journal  of  American  Insurance,  Sep- 
tember, 1931,  p.  22. 

Plant  Industry 

Allen,     R.     F. — Heterothallism    in    Puccinia 

triticina.      Science,    vol.    74,    No.    1923,    pp. 

462-463,  November  6,  1931. 
Blake,  S.  F. — A  flora  of  Mexico.     Science,  vol. 

74,    No.    1923,    pp.    458-458,    November    6, 

1931. 
Dickson,   J.   G. — Agricultural  development  in 

Soviet  Russia,  and  its  relation  to  European 

and  American  agricultural  problems.     21  p. 

Springfield,  111.,  Farmers'  Institute,  1931. 
Quirk,  A.  J. — Pure  smooth  and  rough  colony 

types  at  will.     Science,  vol.  74,  No.  1923,  p. 

461,  November  6,  1931. 


[The  administrative  regulations  (see  sec. 
60i)  provide  that  one  copy  of  each  article  or 
icritten  address  bearing  upon  the  work  of  the 
department  and  prepared  for  outside  publica- 
tion or  delivery  should  be  sent  to  the  Office 
of  Information  of  the  department  for  refer- 
ence and  filing.  If  the  article  or  address 
treats  in  any  way  upon  the  policies  of  the 
department,  or  upon  the  work  of  bureaus  or 
departments  other  than  the  writer's  own,  it 
must  be  submitted  to  the  director  of  informa- 
tion, Office  of  Information,  for  advance  ap- 
proval. Information  concerning  the  fact  of 
publication  of  an  article  or  address  outside 
the  department  should  be  furnished  by  the 
bureau  or  office  concerned  to  The  Official 
Record,  in  the  form  as  above,  for  entry  under 
this  heading  in  The  Record.] 


Cotton  Producers  Holding  Cotton 
Are  Cautioned  Regarding  Storage 


Because  of  the  unusually  large  quanti- 
ties of  cotton  stored  on  farms  this  season 
it  is  particularly  important  that  holders 
of  this  cotton  provide  storage  facilities 
which  will  prevent  their  cotton  from  de- 
terioration by  exposure  to  weather,  says 
the  Bureau   of  Agricultural  Economics. 

Losses  from  weather  damage  have  been 
relatively  small  in  recent  years,  says  the 
bureau,  because  comparatively  small 
quantities  of  cotton  have  been  held  on 
farms  after  ginning.  Losses  in  some 
other  seasons  incident  to  heavy  farm 
storage  of  cotton  have,  however,  been 
estimated  at  from  $25,000,000  to  $70,- 
000,000  a  year. 

In  experiments  made  by  the  division  of 
cotton  marketing  of  the  bureau,  bales  of 
cotton  placed  flat  on  the  ground  with  no 
covering  and  without  further  attention 
were  weather-damaged  to  the  extent  of 
273  pounds  per  500-pound  bale ;  the  aver- 
age loss  for  bales  placed  on  edge  on  the 
ground  without  further  attention  was  109 
pounds;  and  bales  on  edge  and  turned 
once  a  week  lost  64.5  pounds.  Bales 
placed  on  end  on  the  ground  and  not 
turned  lost  117  pounds.  Bales  placed  on 
timbers  off  the  ground  and  turned  once  a 
week  lost  19.5  pounds.  Bales  placed  on 
timbers  and  covered  with  tarpaulin,  with- 
out further  attention,  lost  10  pounds. 
Bales  stored  in  well  constructed  ware- 
houses lost  only  4  pounds.  Many  of  the 
individual  bales  increased  in  weight  as  a 
result  of  absorption  of  moisture  during 
open-air  storage.  These  experiments  just 
referred  to  were  made  at  five  represen- 
tative points  in  the  Cotton  Belt. 

In  addition  to  being  protected  from 
weather  damage,  cotton  stored  in  Fed- 
eral or  State  licensed  and  bonded  ware- 
houses provides  an  acceptable  form  of 
collateral  for  loans,  and  permits  low  in- 
surance rates.  However,  there  are  many 
farmers  who  wish  to  hold  cotton  this 
season,  but  for  whom  such  warehouse 
facilities  are  not  available  under  present 
conditions.  Growers  who  are  planning 
to  hold  baled  cotton  on  their  farms 
should,  if  possible,  place  it  in  barns  or 
other  farm  buildings  where  it  will  be  off 
the  ground  and  under  good  shelter.  In 
information  issued  to  the  press  in  the 
South  the  department  recommends  that 
where  such  shelter  is  not  available  the 
bales  should  be  placed  on  timbers  and 
covered  with  tarpaulins  or  other  ma- 
terial which  will  protect  them  from  the 
weather,  and  cautions  growers  that  stor- 
age barns  or  sheds*  or  open-air  storage 
should  be  at  a  safe  distance  from  other 
farm  buildings  on  account  of  the  fire 
hazard. 


If  a  first  coat  of  paint  is  put  on  a 
house  this  fall,  is  it  a  good  idea  to  wait 
till  next  spring  to  put  on  the  next  coat? 
is  a  question  asked  the  Forest  Products 
Laboratory,  Madison,  Wis.  The  question 
is  answered  as  follows :  No ;  so-called 
seasoning  adds  neither  to  the  permanence 
nor  the  beauty  of  a  coat  of  paint.  Ex- 
periments have  shown  that  the  service 
life  of  paints  is  cut  down  materially  by 
waiting  too  long  between  coats.  Two 
days  of  good  drying  weather  is  enough 
between  coats. 
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Memorandum  of  the  Secretary 
Subsistence  Allowances 

Memorandum  No.  621— November  7, 1931. — 
In  order  to  reduce  expenditures  and  conserve 
appropriations,  effective  November  15,  l»dl, 
and  continuing  until  further  notice,,  the  maxi- 
mum per  diem  allowance  payable  in  the  de- 
partment in  lieu  of  subsistence  expenses  will 
be  S5  and  the  maximum  allowance  for  actual 
expenses  of  subsistence  will  be  $6  per  diem. 
These  maximum  rates  will  apply  to  all  officers 
and  emplovees  of  the  department  when  in  a 
travel  status  in  the  continental  United  States. 

For  official  travel  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
continental  United  States  a  per  diem  of  not 
to  exceed  $6  in  lieu  of  subsistence  expenses 
or  actual  subsistence  expenses  not  to  exceed 
an  average  of  §7  per  diem  may  be  allowed. 
— Arthur  M.  Hyde,  Secretary. 


FOOD  AND  BEVERAGE  DEFINITIONS 

On  November  10  Secretary  Hyde  ap- 
proved the  following  food  and  beverage 
definitions  recommended  by  the  food 
standards  committee.  These  definitions 
aid  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration 
and  State  officials  in  enforcing  food  laws. 
The  definitions  adopted  for  mayonnaise, 
milk  bread,  ginger  ale,  and  sarsaparilla 
are  revisions  of  previous  definitions ;  the 
others  are  new.  The  definition  for  rye 
bread  which  had  been  in  effect  for  a 
number  of  years  was  dropped  and  is  no 
longer  official. 

Mayonnaise,  mayonnaise  dressing,  may- 
onnaise salad  dressing  is  the  semisolid 
emulsion  of  edible  vegetable  oil,  egg  yolk,  or 
whole  egg.  a  vinegar,  and/or  lemon  juice,  with 
one  or  more  of  the  following :  Salt,  other  sea- 
soning commonlv  used  in  its  preparation, 
sugar  and/or  dextrose.  The  finished  product 
contains  not  less  than  50  per  cent  of  edible 
vegetable  oil. 

Milk  bread  is  the  product,  in  the  form  of 
loaves  or  smaller  units,  obtained  by  baking  a 
leavened  and  kneaded  mixture  of  flour,  salt, 
yeast,  and  milk  or  its  equivalent  (milk  solids 
and  water  in  the  proportions  normal  to  milk)  ; 


with  or  without  edible  fat  or  oil,  sugar  and/or 
other  fermentable  carbohydrate  substance.  It 
may  also  contain  diastatic  and/or  proteolytic 
ferments,  and  such  minute  amounts  of  unob- 
jectionable salts  as  serve  solely  as  yeast  nu- 
trients. (The  propriety  of  the  use  of  minute 
quantities  of  oxidizing  agents  as  enzyme  acti- 
vators is  reserved  for  future  consideration  and 
without  prejudice.)  The  flour  ingredient  may 
include  not  more  than  3  per  cent  of  other 
edible  farinaceous  substance.  Milk  bread  con- 
tains, one  hour  or  more  after  baking,  not  more 
than  38  per  cent  of  moisture. 

Farina  macaroni,  farina  spaghetti,  fa- 
rina vermicelli  are  plain  alimentary  pastes 
in  the  preparation  of  which  farina  is  the  only 
farinaceous  ingredient  used  and  are  distin- 
guished by  their  characteristic   shapes. 

Ginger  ale  is  the  carbonated  beverage  pre- 
pared from  ginger  ale  flavor,  harmless  or- 
ganic acid,  potable  water,  and  a  sirup  of  one 
or  more  of  the  following :  Sugar,  invert  sugar, 
dextrose ;  with  or  without  the  addition  or 
caramel  color. 

Ginger  ale  flavor,  ginger  ale  concen- 
trate is  the  beverage  flavor  in  which  ginger 
is  the  essential  constituent,  with  or  without 
aromatic  and  pungent  ingredients,  citrus  oils, 
fruit  juices,  and  caramel  color. 

Sarsaparilla  is  the  carbonated  beverage 
prepared  from  sarsaparilla  flavor,  potable 
water,  and  a  sirup  of  one  or  more  of  the  fol- 
lowing :  Sugar,  invert  sugar,  dextrose ;  with 
or  without  harmless  organic  acid,  and  with  or 
without  the  addition  of  caramel  color. 

Sarsaparilla  flavor  is  the  beverage  flavor 
prepared  from  oil  of  sassafras  and  methyl 
salicylate  (or  oil  of  wintergreen  or  oil  of 
sweet  birch),  with  or  without  other  aromatic 
and  flavoring  substances  and  caramel  color. 
It  derives  its  characteristic  flavor  from  oil  of 
sassafras  and  methyl  salicylate. 

Root  beer  is  the  carbonated  beverage  pre- 
pared from  root  beer  flavor,  potable  water, 
and  a  sirup  of  one  or  more  of  the  following : 
Sugar,  invert  sugar,  dextrose ;  with  or  with- 
out harmless  organic  acid,  and  with  or  with- 
out the  addition  of  caramel  color. 

Root  beer  flavor,  root  beer  concentrate 
is  the  beverage  flavor  in  which  oil  of  sassafras 
and  methyl  salicylate  (or  oil  of  wintergreen  or 
oil  of  sweet  birch)  are  the  principal  flavoring 
constituents,  and  contains  other  flavoring  sub- 
stances, with  or  without  the  addition  of  cara- 
mel color. 

Birch  beer  is  the  carbonated  beverage  pre- 
pared from  birch  beer  flavor,  potable  water, 
and  a  sirup  of  one  or  more  of  the  following : 
Sugar,  invert  sugar,  dextrose  ;  with  or  without 
harmless  organic  acid,  and  with  or  without  the 
addition  of  caramel  color. 

Birch  beer  flavor,  birch  beer  concentrate 
is  the  beverage  flavor  in  which  methyl  salicy- 
late (or  oil  of  sweet  birch  or  oil  of  winter- 
green) and  oil  of  sassafras  are  the  principal 
flavoring  constituents,  with  or  without  other 
flavoring  substances,  and  with  or  without  cara- 
mel color.  The  flavor  of  methyl  salicylate 
predominates. 

Cream  soda  water,  "  cream  soda  "  is  the 
carbonated  beverage  prepared  from  cream  soda 
water  flavor,  potable  water,  and  a  sirup  of  one 
or  more  of  the  following :  Sugar,  invert  sugar, 
dextrose ;  with  or  without  harmless  organic 
acid,  and  with  or  without  the  addition  of 
caramel  color. 

Cream  soda  water  flavor,  cream  soda 
water  concentrate  is  the  beverage  flavor  pre- 
pared from  vanilla,  tonka,  vanillin,  or  cou- 
marin,  singly  or  in  combination,  together  with 
other  flavoring  substances ;  with  or  without 
the  addition  of  caramel  color. 


LAWNS  REQUIRE  FERTILIZING 

In  making  a  lawn,  skimping  on  seed 
and  fertilizer  is  not  real  economy  in  the 
long  run,  say  H.  L.  Westover  and  C.  R. 
Enslow,  grass-  specialists  of  the  Bureau 
of  Plant  Industry,  in  a  new  bulletin  on 
lawns,  1677F,  telling  how  to  establish 
and  take  care  of  lawn  turfs  for  the  home, 
golf  courses,  airports,  and  polo  and 
athletic  fields.  Kentucky  bluegrass, 
alone  or  mixed  with  redtop,  and  the  bent 
grasses  are  the  grasses  most  commonly 
used  over  most  of  the  United  States. 
As  a  rule  lawns  are  started  by  carefully 
broadcasting  the  seed,  preferably  by 
hand,  but  in  the  case  of  creeping  bent- 
grass,  which  is  much  used  on  golf  put- 
ting greens-,  the  start  is  made  from  pieces 
of  runners.     For   sowing   lawns   in   the 


EXPERIMENT-STATION  PUBLICATIONS 


The  library  of  the  Office  of  Experiment  Sta- 
tions maintains,  but  for  library  purposes  only, 
a  complete  file  of  all  the  publications  issued  by 
the  State  experiment  stations.  It  has  recently 
received  the  following  new  State  publications : 

(This  department  has  none  of  these  State  pub- 
lications for  distribution,  but  usually  they  may 
be  obtained  from  the  stations  issuing-  them.  For 
convenience  in  writing'  to  a  station,  the  postal 
address  point  where  the  station  is  located  in  the 
State  is  given  at  the  end  of  each  of  the  entries 
below.) 

The   relation    of   quality   of   cotton   to   prices 
paid   to   farmers   in   Alabama.      J.    D.  Pope 
and  C.  M.  Clark.      (Alabama  Sta.  Bui.  235, 
48  pp.,  5  figs.     September,  1931.)     Auburn. 
Series  on   California   crops  and  prices  :  Dairy 
products.     E.  C.  Voorhies.      (California  Sta. 
Bui.  514,  188  pp.,  38  figs.     October,  1931.) 
Berkeley. 
The     European     brown     snail     in     California. 
A.  J.  Basinger.      (California   Sta.   Bui.   515, 
22  pp.,  16  figs.     October,  1931.)      Berkeley. 
Operations  of  the  Poultry  Producers  of  South- 
ern California,  Inc.     J.  M.  Tinley  and  E.  A. 
Stokdyk.       (California    Sta.    Bui.    516,    106 
pp.,  13  figs.     October,  1931.)     Berkeley. 
Hay  requirements  of  city  work  horses.     J.  A. 
Simms   and   J.    O.    Williams.      (Connecticut 
Storrs  Sta.  Bui.  173,  29  pp.,  14  figs.     May, 
1931.)      Storrs. 
Analvses    of    commercial    fertilizers.      H.    E. 
Curtis,   H.  R.   Allen,   and  L.   Gault.      (Ken- 
tucky Sta.  Bui.   313,  pp.  629-723.     Decem- 
ber, 1930.)      Lexington. 
The    standard   of   living   of   farm   families   in 
Gravson     County,     Kentucky.        M.      Oyler. 
(Kentucky     Sta.     Bui.     316,     pp.     127-159. 
June,   1931.)      Lexington. 

Farm  organization  and  management  in  Gray- 
son County.  W.  L.  Rouse,  H.  W.  Haw- 
thorne, and  Z.  L.  Galloway.  (Kentucky 
Sta.  Bui.  317.  pp.  161-215,  1  fig.  July, 
1931.)      Lexington. 

Adaptability  of  red  clovers  from  different  re- 
gions to  Kentucky.  E.  N.  Fergus.  (Ken- 
tucky Sta.  Bui.  318,  pp.  217-246,  15  figs. 
August,    1931.)      Lexington. 

The  diagnosis  of  species  of  Fusarium  by  use 
of  growth-inhibiting  substances  in  the  cul- 
ture medium.  G.  H.  Coons  and  M.  C. 
Strong.  (Michigan  Sta.  Tech.  Bui.  115,  78 
pp.,  7  pis.     July,  1931.)      East  Lansing. 

Vegetative  propagation  of  the  black  walnut, 
with  special  reference  to  the  factors  in- 
fluencing callus  formation  and  union  in 
grafting.  B.  G.  Sitton.  (Michigan  Sta. 
Tech.  Bui.  119,  45  pp.,  21  figs.  September, 
1931.)      East  Lansing. 

The  measurement  of  mine  props,  linear  foot, 
top  diameter,  weight  and  volume  tables. 
A.  C.  Mclntyre  and  G.  L.  Schnur.  (Penn- 
sylvania Sta.  Bui.  269,  24  pp.,  13  figs.  Sep- 
tember,  1931.)      State  College. 

El  cultivo  de  las  frutas  citrosas  en  Puerto 
Rico.  H.  C.  Henricksen.  (Porto  Rico  Sta. 
Bui.  33,  Spanish  ed..  35  pp.,  16  figs.  Octo- 
ber, 1931.)      Mayaguez. 

The  fertilization  of  red  raspberries.  A.  E. 
Stene.  (Rhode  Island  Sta.  Bui.  229,  21  pp., 
2  figs.     August.  1931.)      Kingston. 

Certain  relationships  of  potash  fertilization 
and  varieties  of  potatoes  to  table  value.  M. 
Whittemore  and  B.  M.  Kuschke.  (Rhode 
Island  Sta.  Bui.  231.  16  pp.,  1  fig.  Au- 
gust,  1931.)      Kingston. 

Inspection  of  fertilizers.  W.  L.  Adams,  D.  R. 
Willard,  and  A.  S.  Knowles,  jr.  (Rhode  Is- 
land Sta.  Ann.  Fert.  Circ,  17  pp.  Septem- 
ber, 1931.)      Kingston. 

Local  rural  leaders  in  Washington.  H.  W. 
Starling  and  F.  R.  Yoder.  (Washington 
Col.  Sta.  Bui.  257,  35  pp.,  1  fig.  September, 
1931.)      Pullman. 

Lamb  feeding  experiments.  H.  Hackedorn,  J. 
Sotola,  and  H.  P.  Singleton.  (Washington 
Col.  Sta.  Bui.  258,  16  pp.,  1  fig.  September, 
1931.)      Pullman. 


North  these  specialists  favor  fall  sowing ; 
and  for  the  South,  spring  sowing.  Get- 
ting a  satisfactory  stand  of  grass  is  only 
half  the  job  of  making  a  good  lawn,  they 
say.  Constant  attention  is  necessary  to 
keep  the  grass  thick  and  green.  This 
calls  for  fertilizing,  liming,  rolling  from 
time  to  time,  and  thorough  soaking  in 
sprinkling  to  encourage  deep  root 
development. 
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PROGRESS  BEING  MADE 

IN  UTILIZING  WASTES 

(Continued  jrom  page  S5S) 

plemented  by  soil-saving  crops  grown  in 
rotation  with  clean-tilled  crops.  Experi- 
ments indicate  that  these  methods  will 
prove  so  effective  and  practical  that 
farmers  will  readily  adopt  them.  Strip 
subsoiling,  also  under  experimentation, 
is  a  promising  means  of  soil  and  water 
conservation.  Indications  are  that  this 
method  may  work  best  in  comparatively 
dry  climates. 

The  bureau  has  helped  farmers  in 
many  States  to  solve  their  fertilizer 
problems.  Sweetpotato  growers  of  North 
Carolina,  citrus-fruit  growers  of  Florida, 
sugarcane  planters  of  Louisiana,  cotton 
farmers,  sugar-beet  producers  of  the 
Middle  West,  and  potato  growers  from 
Virginia  to  Maine,  have  all  been  helped 
with  their  fertilizer  problems,  says  the 
bureau. 

In  an  important  strawberry-growing 
district  of  North  Carolina  it  has  been  the 
practice  to  apply  about  1,500  pounds  per 
acre  of  a  well-balanced  commercial  fer- 
tilizer annually,  in  two  applications,  one 
late  in  the  summer  and  the  second  late  in 
the  winter.  The  bureau  showed  that 
yields  are  greatly  increased  by  applying 
all  the  fertilizer  late  in  the  summer  or 
early  in  the  fall.  This  new  practice 
meant  approximately  $75  more  profit  per 
acre  the  past  season. 

Probably  the  most  interesting  and  im- 
portant recent  development  in  fertilizer 
manufacture  is  the  direct  use  of  synthetic 
ammonia  in  fertilizer  mixtures  contain- 
ing superphosphates.  Recent  studies  by 
the  bureau  indicate  that  it  should  be  pos- 
sible to  double  the  quantity  of  free  am- 
monia now  used  in  fertilizer  mixtures 
without  appreciably  decreasing  the  value 
of  the  phosphoric  acid.  If  this  proves 
practicable  it  will  increase  the  annual 
use  of  synthetic  ammonia  in  this  country 
by  at  least  80,000  tons,  with  a  wholesale 
value  of  about  $8,000,000. 

The  bureau  has  demonstrated  that  at 
least  a  10  per  cent  saving  in  fertilizer  can 
be  realized  by  uniform  distribution  in  the 
field.  Also  it  has  fostered  a  program  for 
increasing  the  plant-food  content  in  fer- 
tilizers, which  saves  freight,  handling, 
and  sacking  costs.  The  average  plant- 
food  content  was  about  15  per  cent  in 
1920,  whereas  it  was  about  18  per  cent  in 
1930. 

As  the  result  of  experiments  begun  last 
year  by  the  bureau  at  Beltsville,  Md.,  the 
processes  which  cause  spontaneous  heat- 
ing and  combustion  of  hay  are  better  un- 
derstood. At  least  one-tenth  of  the  har- 
vested hay  crop  of  the  United  States  is 
lost  as  the  result  of  spontaneous  heating. 
From  investigations  with  stored  hay  in  a 
barn  built  especially  for  experiments, 
bureau  scientists  are  recording  the  effect 
of  moisture  content  within  the  mass  of 
hay  and  the  increase  in  temperature  and 
the^  loss  in  weight  and  nutritive  value 
which  the  hay  undergoes  during  sponta- 
neous heating. 

In  its  campaign  to  reduce  losses  from 
destructive  insects  the  bureau  has  devel- 
oped new  insecticides.  The  use  of  ethy- 
lene dichloride,  which  was  proposed  sev- 
eral years  ago  by  the  department  for 
fumigating  rugs,  furs,  clothing,  and  other 
household  articles,  is  steadily  increasing. 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS  ISSUED  BY  THE  DEPARTMENT 

Please  address  requests  for  these  to  the  Division  of  Publications,  Office  of  Information,  and 
give  the  title,  class,  and  number  of  the  publication  in  each  case 


ARTIFICIAL  RESEEDING  ON  WESTERN  MOUNTAIN 
RANGE  LANDS.  (Circular  178C.)  C.  L.  Forsling, 
director,  Intel-mountain  Forest  and  Range 
Experiment  Station,  and  William  A.  Dayton, 
plant  ecologist,  in  charge  of  range  forage 
investigations,  Forest  Service.  48  pp.,  ill.ua. 
August,  1931. 

This  circular,  semitechnical,  summarizes  the 
available  information,  based  largely  on  results 
obtained  on  the  national  forests,  on  the  artifi- 
cial reseeding  of  forage  plants  to  improve  the 
carrying  capacity  of  mountain  range  lands  in 
the  Western  States.  Although  artificial,  re- 
seeding  of  range  lands  can  not  and  should  not 
replace  range  management  that  will  maintain 
the  stand  of  native  forage  plants,  range  areas 
exist  where  growing  conditions  are  superior, 
but  where  the  native  forage  has  been  so  de- 
pleted that  natural  recovery  must  inevitably 
be  very  slow  and  where  sowing  of  introduced 
species  can  advantageously  be  practiced.  The 
circular  discusses  the  factors  to  be  consid- 
ered in  deciding  whether  or  not  artificial,  re- 
seeding  should  be  attempted,  the  species  to  be 
used  under  various  conditions,  time  of  sowing, 
cultural  methods,  and  handling  the  range  dur- 
ing and  after  the  establishment  of  introduced 
species.  Certain  cultivated  plants  introduced 
on  range  lands  give  fair  to  good  results  under 
the  more  favorable  soil,  moisture,  and  other 
growth  conditions.  Equally  good  or  perhaps 
better  results,  however,  have  been  obtained  in 
experimental  sowings  with  some  of  the  native 
western  grasses,  but  their  use  can  not  become 
extensive  until  seed  is  produced  on  a  com- 
mercial scale.  Cost  is  one  of  the  chief  ob- 
stacles to  extensive  operations  of  artificial 
reseeding,  and  inexpensive  cultural  methods 
are  necessary.  It  is  recommended,  because  of 
the  many  factors  involved,  that,  _  wherever 
artificial  reseeding  is  undertaken  with  a  spe- 
cies hitherto  untried  in  any  given  locality,  the 
operator  should  begin  on  a  small  scale  or  trial 
basis.  The  circular  discusses  the  utility  of 
artificial  reseeding  in  erosion  control,  as  an 
after  measure  following  eradication  of  poison- 
ous plants,  and  as  a  preliminary  means  of  util- 
izing cut-over  timberlands.  It  also  emphasizes 
the  desirability  of  further  investigations  as  to 
the  possibilities  of  the  use  of  native  western 
species,  introducing  plants  from  foreign  coun- 
tries, and  the  development  of  forms  for  range 
use  by  plant  breeding  and  selection. 

THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  LOW-ACID  RENNET-TYPE  COT- 
TAGE CHEESE.  (Miscellaneous  Publication  119MP.) 
H.  L.  Wilson  and  C.  S.  Trimble,  manufac- 
turing specialists,  division  of  dairy  manu- 
facturing investigations  and  introduction, 
Bureau  of  Dairy  Industry.  10  pp.,  illus. 
October,   1931. 

Cottage  cheese,  when  it  is  properly  made 
and  merchandized,  provides  dairy-products 
plants  with  one  of  the  best  ways  for  profit- 
ably utilizing  their  by-product,  skim  milk. 
The  bureau  has  standardized  a  method  of 
making  a  superior  type  of  cottage  cheese. 
This  type  is  known  as  the  low-acid  rennet 
type.  The  low-acid  method  produces  a  cot- 
tage cheese  characterized  by  low-acid  content, 
high-keeping  qualities,  and  distinctive  curd 
particles  which  retain  their  shape  after  milk 
and  cream  have  been  added.  These  qualities 
contribute  to  a  strong  consumer  liking,  and 
therefore  to  a  good  outlet,  for  the  product. 
Many  plants  now  making  this  type  of  cottage 
cheese  have  built  up  a  greater  demand  for  it 
than  for  types  they  formerly  made,  and  are 
finding  it  profitable  because  of  the  appeal  it 
makes  to  the  consumer,     One  plant  in  a  west- 


ern State  illustrates  the  profitable  application 
which  many  plants  are  making  of  the  infor- 
mation furnished  by  the  bureau  on  how  to 
make  cottage  cheese  by  the  low-acid  rennet 
process.  The  operator  of  this  plant  reported 
that  knowledge  of  the  process  had  enabled 
him  to  increase  his  cottage-cheese  business  to 
such  an  extent  that  he  was  unable  at  the 
time  to  supply  all  the  demand.  The  bulletin 
is  of  interest  to  dairy-products  manufacturers 
and  distributors,  large  dairies,  and  dairy  co- 
operatives confronted  with  the  problem  of 
making  profitable  use  of  their  skim  milk. 

SUITABILITY  OF  BRUSH  LANDS  IN  THE  INTERM0UN- 
TAIN  REGION  FOR  THE  GROWTH  OF  NATURAL 
OR  PLANTED  WESTERN  YELLOW-PINE  FORESTS. 
(Technical  Bulletin  256T.)  F.  S.  Baker,  for- 
merly forest  examiner,  intermountain  region, 
and  Clarence  F.  Korstian,  formerly  senior 
silviculturist,  Appalachian  Forest  Experi- 
ment Station,  Forest  Service,  83  pp.,  illus., 
August,  1931. 

This  is  a  semitechnical  publication  intended 
mainly  for  professional  foresters.  It  covers 
several  phases  of  a  recent  study  of  certain 
large  areas  in  Utah,  Idaho,  and  Wyoming, 
which,  although  they  give  every  appearance 
of  being  average  western  yellow  pine  sites, 
support  only  a  brush  vegetation.  In  addi- 
tion to  observations  of  climatic  and  soil  condi- 
tions, studies  were  made  of  the  results  of 
planting  western  yellow  pine  on  these  sites. 
The  bulletin  also  reports  a  very  interesting 
study  of  native  vegetation  as  indicators  of 
suitable  forest  planting  sites.  A  series  of 
excellent  drawings  of  the  root  systems  of 
brush-land   shrubs  is  a   valuable  contribution. 

REPORT  OF  THE  ALASKA  AGRICULTURAL  EXPERI- 
MENT STATIONS,  1930.  H.  W.  Alberts,  direc- 
tor.    48  pp.,  illus.     1931. 

Weather  conditions,  soil  studies,  and  prog- 
ress of  experimental  work  at  the  Sitka,  Ko- 
diak,  Fairbanks,  and  Matanuska  stations, 
with  various  field  crops,  forage  plants,  fruits, 
vegetables,  and  ornamentals,  and  with  cattle, 
sheep,  swine,  and  poultry,  are  reviewed.  Ref- 
erence is  also  made  to  station  exhibits  at 
fairs,  use  of  smudges  as  protection  against 
mosquitoes,  poisoning  of  livestock  by  wild 
parsnip  (Cicuta  douglasi)  and  larkspur  (Del- 
phinium sp.),  apiculture  in  Alaska,  and  a 
survey  of  the  Shearwater  portage  and  Kiluda 
Bay  region.  A  summary  of  meteorological  ob- 
servations at  37  places  in  Alaska  is  given. 

EL  CULTIVO  DE  LAS  FRUTAS  CITR0SAS  EN  PUERTO 
RICO.  (Puerto  Rico  Boletin  No.  33.)  Henry  C. 
Henricksen,  agricola,  Estacion  Experimental 
Agricola  de  Puerto  Rico.  35  pp.,  illus.  Oc- 
tober, 1931. 

A  Spanish  edition,  for  distribution  in  Porto 
Rico,  of  the  bulletin  previously  issued  in  Eng- 
lish by  the  Porto  Rico  Experiment  Station 
under  the  title  Citrus  Culture  in  Porto  Rico. 

Price  Lists  of  Publications 

The  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.  C,  has 
for  sale  many  publications  issued  ~by  the  De. 
partment  of  Agriculture  which  are  no  longer 
available  free.  This  official  will  send  free 
price  lists  of  tJiese  upon  request.  Readers  of 
The  Official  Record  may  render  a  service  in 
the  distribution  of  the  acpartment's  informa- 
tion by  telling  the  people  with  whom  they 
come  in  contact  of  the  availability  of  these 
publications  and  price  lists. 


A  promising  new  fumigant  is  ethylene 
oxide,  which  has  proved  very  effective 
in  the  fumigation  of  grain,  foodstuffs, 
and  other  commodities.  The  effective- 
ness of  this  new  fumigant  is  increased  by 
mixing  it  with  carbon  dioxide,  and  in  this 
form  it  can  be  handled  without  danger  of 
fire  or  explosion.  A  recent  hearing  be- 
fore the  examiner  of  interferences  of  the 
United  States  Patent  Office  resulted  in 
the  recognition  of  the  priority  of  the 
department  in  the  use  of  ethylene  oxide 
as  a  fumigant,  against  the  claims  of  cer- 


tain German  inventors,  and  a  public- 
service  patent  was  granted  to  the 
department. 

Means  have  been  devised  by  the  bureau 
for  producing  starch  of  very  white  color 
and  fine  quality  from  sweetpotatoes. 
The  properties  of  sweetpotato  starch  are 
similar  to  those  of  potato  starch,  and  it 
is  anticipated  that  sweetpotato  starch 
will  be  used  instead  of  imported  potato 
starch  in  the  cotton  textile  industry, 
thereby  opening  up  a  considerable  field 
for  utilization  of  cull  sweetpotatoes. 
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NOON  NETWORK  PROGRAMS 


Schedule  of  Speakers  and  Their  Sub- 
jects and  Dates  for  the  Broadcast  Week 
Beginning  Monday,  December  7. 


Network  radio  programs  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  and  Federal 
Farm  Board  are  broadcast  through  Na- 
tional Broadcasting  Co.  stations  at  12.55 
to  1.10  p.  m.  eastern  standard  time ;  12.15 
to  1  p.  m.,  Pacific  standard  time. 

MONDAY,  DECEMBER  7 
National  Farm  and  Home  Hour 

TWEN*TY-FIVE     TEAES     OF    PURE-FOOD-LAW     EN- 

FOBCEMENT. — W.  G.  Campbell,  director  of  reg- 
ulatory work,  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

Western  Farm  and  Home  Hour 

Chbistmas  teees. — Speaker  from  region  1, 
Forest  Service. 

The  gbaix  maeket  situation. — Frank  L. 
Lyons,  associate  marketing  specialist,  Bureau 
of  Asricultural  Economics. 

The  week  with  the  faem  boabd. — K.  H. 
Lamb,  Western  program  director,  Office  of  In- 
formation. 

TUESDAY,  DECEMBER  8 

National  Farm  and  Home  Hour 
Decembeb  cotton  ceop  eepobt. — D.  A.  Mc- 
Candliss,    senior    agricultural    statistician,    di- 
vision of  crop  and  livestock  estimates,  Bureau 
of  Agricultural  Economics. 

Western  Farm  and  Home  Hour 

With  westebx  fabmebs. — R.  H.  Lamb. 

The  egg  and  poultey  maeket  situation. — 
Frank  H.  McCampbell,  associate  marketing 
specialist.   Bureau   of  Agricultural   Economics. 

The  ibbigatiox  bank  account  is  the  wa- 
teeshed. — W.  W.  McLaughlin,  chief,  division 
of  irrigation,  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Engi- 
neering. 

WEDNESDAY,  DECEMBER  9 

National  Farm  and  Home  Hour 

Oub  agbicultube  in  1931. — Summary  of  the 
annual  report  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

Western  Farm  and  Home  Hour 
Peepaeing  meats  foe  nest  summee. — Pre- 
pared by  K.   F.  Warner,   animal  husbandman, 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  ;  delivery  by  R.  H. 
Lamb. 

Intelligent  use  of  canned  versus  feesh 
foods. — Prepared  by  Dr.  Ruth  E.  Okey.  College 
of  Agriculture.  Berkeley,  Calif.  ;  delivery  by 
Miss  Jean  Stewart,  United  States  Bureau  of 
Home    Economics.  ^    „ 

Geass-cattle  maeketing  summabt. — W.  E. 
Schneider,  associate  marketing  specialist, 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics. 

THURSDAY,  DECEMBER  10 
National  Farm  and  Home  Hour 

The  household  calendab. — R  o  w  e  n  a 
Schmidt  Carpenter,  associate  specialist  in 
child  nutrition,  foods  and  nutrition  division, 
Bureau  of  Home  Economics. 

Soils  and  fertilizers  fob  house  plants. — 
W.  R.  Beattie.  senior  horticulturist,  division  of 
horticultural  crops  and  diseases,  Bureau  of 
Plant  Industry,  and  B.  E.  Brown,  senior  bio- 
chemist, division  of  soil  investigations,  Bureau 
of   Chemistry    and    Soils. 

Western  Farm  and  Home  Hour 

With  westeen  fabmebs. — R.  H.  Lamb. 

A  new  food  product. — Prepared  by  E.  M. 
Chace,  senior  chemist,  food  research  division, 
Bureau  of  Chemistry  and  Soils ;  delivery  by 
John  L.  Harvey,  Food  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion. 

How  clouds  foem. — E.  E.  Bowire,  meteorol- 
ogist,   Weather    Bureau. 

FRIDAY,  DECEMBER  11 

National  Farm  and  Home  Hour 

The  faem  business  libbabt. — M.  S.  Eisen- 
hower, Director  of  Information. 

The  week  with  the  faem  boaed. — Edgar 
Markham,  assistant  to  the  chairman,  Federal 
Farm  Board. 

Second  faem  boaed  speaker  to  be  an- 
nounced lateb. 


Western  Farm  and  Home  Hour 

On  fbuit  and  vegetable  mabkets. — Carl  J. 
Hansen,  associate  marketing  specialist,  Bureau 
of  Agricultural  Economics. 

Farm  business  library. — R.  H.  Lamb. 

Western  homemakers'  calendab. — Miss 
Jean  Stewart,  home  economist,  Bureau  of 
Home   Economics. 

National  Farm  and  Home  Hoar  Stations 


KDKA 

Pittsburgh 

WIBA 

Madison 

KFAB 

Lincoln 

WIOD 

Miami  Beach 

KFYR 

Bismarck 

WIS 

Columbia 

KOA 

Denver 

WJAX 

Jacksonville 

KPRC 

Houston 

WJDX 

Jackson 

KSTP 

St.  Paul 

WJR 

Detroit 

KTHS 

Hot  Springs 

WJZ 

New  York 

KVOO 

Tulsa 

WKY 

Oklahoma  City 

KWK 

St.  Louis 

WLW 

Cincinnati 

KYW 

Chicago 

WMC 

Memphis 

WAPI 

Birmingham 

WOAI 

San  Antonio 

WBAL 

Baltimore 

woe 

Davenport 

WBZ 

Boston 

WOW 

Omaha 

WBZA 

Springfield 

WPTF 

Raleigh 

WDAF 

Kansas  City 

WREN 

Lawrence 

WDAY 

Fargo 

WRC 

Washington 

WEBC 

Superior 

WRVA 

Richmond 

WFAA 

Dallas 

WSB 

Atlanta 

WFLA 

St.  Petersburg 

WSM 

Nashville 

WGAR 

Cleveland 

WSMB 

New  Orleans 

WHAM 

Rochester 

WSTJN 

Clearwater 

WHAS 

Louisville 

WWNC 

Asheville 

WHO 

Des  Moines 

Weitern  Farm  and  Home   Hour   Stations 

KECA 

Los  Angeles 

KOMO 

Seattle 

KFSD 

San  Diego 

KSL 

Salt  Lake  City 

KGO 

Oakland 

KTAR 

Phoenix 

KHQ 

Spokane 

The 

ollowing    stations 

broadcast    the    National 

Farm  and  Home  Hour  on  Saturdays 

only: 

KFI 

Los  Angeles 

KOMO 

Seattle 

KFSD 

San  Diego 

KSL 

Salt  Lake  City 

KGO 

Oakland 

KTAR 

Phoenix 

KGW 

Portland 

AWARD  UNDER  PERISHABLES  ACT 

The  Secretary  recently  issued  an  order 
in  the  sum  of  $579  in  favor  of  the  com- 
plainant in  a  case  brought  under  the 
perishable  agricultural  commodities  act 
by  Baker  Bros.,  of  Woodside,  Del., 
against  Mersel  &  Fortgang,  of  New 
York  City. 

In  September,  1930,  Baker  Bros,  sold 
Mersel  &  Fortgang  one  carload  of  King 
David  apples  for  export  and  two  truck- 
loads  of  Winesap  apples.  Mersel  &  Fort- 
gang received  and  paid  for  the  King 
David  apples,  but  the  steamship  company 
refused  to  receive  them  on  the  ground 
that  they  were  not  suitable  for  export. 
They  thereupon  refused  to  pay  Baker 
Bros,  for  the  two  truck  loads  of  Winesap 
apples.  Baker  Bros,  thereupon  com- 
plained against  Mersel  &  Fortgang  on 
the  ground  of  failure  to  truly  and  cor- 
rectly account. 

Mersel  &  Fortgang  admitted  the  pur- 
chase, acceptance,  and  failure  to  pay  for 
the  apples  received  by  truck,  but  moved 
that  the  case  be  dismissed  on  the  ground 
that  there  had  been  no  compliance  with 
the  statute  of  frauds,  that  they  had  been 
ready  and  willing  at  all  times  to  account, 
and  that  the  facts  submitted  in  the  case 
justified  dismissal.  The  Secretary  de- 
clined to  agree  to  this  motion  on  the 
ground  that  the  car  was  accepted  by 
Mersel  &  Fortgang,  that  the  law  re- 
quires prompt  payment  for  goods  pur- 
chased, and  that  something  more  than 
a  willing  disposition  to  pay  on  the  part  of 
a  dealer  is  required;  and  that  the  facts 
in  the  case  showed  that  the  carload  of 
King  David  apples  met  the  contract  spec- 
ifications at  the  time  of  their  delivery 
to  Mersel  &  Fortgang  f.  o.  b.  shipping 
point. 


PERSONNEL  INFORMATION 

Extension  Service 

Alabama  :  Margaret  Garrett,  former  home- 
demonstration  agent  in  Baldwin  County,  was 
appointed  State  leader  in  4-H  club  work  for 
girls  November  1.  She  succeeds  Bessie  Flem- 
ing, who  resigned  to  take  another  year's  work 
in  college.  Eunice  Agnew,  of  Montgomery, 
will  succeed  Miss  Garrett  in  Baldwin  County. 

Abizona  :  David  W.  Rogers,  county  agent 
in  Apache  County  since  1924,  resigned  Sep- 
tember 30.  He  has  been  appointed  extension 
agent  in  the  United  States  Indian  Service, 
and   will   be    stationed    at    Shiprock,    N.    Mex. 

Nobth  Dakota  :  Rex  E.  Willard,  head  of 
the  farm-management  department,  was  ap- 
pointed chief  of  agricultural  economics  at  the 
State  College  of  Washington,  Pullman,  Octo- 
ber 15.  O.  M.  Fuller,  market-information 
specialist,  has  been  appointed  acting  head  of 
the  farm-management  department  to  succeed 
Mr.  Willard.  F.  H.  Turner,  member  of  the 
farm-management  staff  since  1930,  will  suc- 
ceed Mr.  Fuller  as  market-information  spe- 
cialist. 


FOWL-SHOOTING  SEASON  OPENS 

The  1931  season  for  hunting  wild 
ducks,  geese,  brant,  and  coot  in  that  part 
of  New  York  known  as  Long  Island  and 
in  New  Jersey,  Delaware,  Maryland,  the 
District  of  Columbia.  Virginia,  North 
Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Ala- 
bama, Mississippi,  Tennessee.  Kentucky, 
Arkansas,  Louisiana,  Texas,  New  Mexico, 
Arizona,  Nevada,  California,  Oregon,  and 
Washington  opened  at  noon  November 
16  and  will  close  at  sunset  December  15. 
In  Florida  the  season  for  the  same  birds 
opened  at  noon  November  20  and  closes 
at  sunset  December  19.  This  informa- 
tion was  issued  November  12  by  the  Bio- 
logical Survey,  which  has  charge  of  en- 
forcement of  the  migratory  bird  treaty 
act  and  the  regulations  thereunder. 


KARL  B.  SEEDS 

Karl  B.  Seeds,  principal  associate  mar- 
keting specialist  of  the  hay,  feed,  and 
seed  division  of  the  Bureau  of  Agricul- 
tural Economics,  died  November  5  at  his 
home  in  Washington,  D.  C.  He  had  been 
ill  for  some  time  but  had  been  able  to 
carry  on  his  work  until  recently.  Burial 
was  at  New  Philadelphia,  Ohio.  He  is 
survived  by  his  wife  and  a  daughter  and 
son,  the  latter  now  attending  the  Naval 
Academy. 

In  point  of  service  Mr.  Seeds  was  one 
of  the  oldest  employees  in  the  Bureau  of 
Agricultural  Economics.  He  entered  the 
service  in  1915,  in  what  was  then  the 
grain  marketing  investigation  project. 
He  was  active  in  all  the  conferences  re- 
lating to  the  organization  of  the  admin- 
istration of  the  grain  standards  act, 
passed  in  August,  1916,  and  made  the  ini- 
tial draft  of  the  rules  and  regulations 
under  the  act.  Later  he  was  placed  in 
charge  of  the  licensing  of  inspectors 
under  that  act.  During  the  war  period 
he  was  in  charge  of  the  grain,  hay,  and 
feed  market  news  service,  which  was  con- 
ducted then  as  an  emergency  war  meas- 
ure, and  had  offices  at  important  markets 
throughout  the  United  States.  In  1918  he 
was  made  grain  supervisor  of  the  Atlanta 
district  of  the  grain  division  of  the  bu- 
reau, and  continued  in  that  position  until 
1922,  when  the  office  was  closed.  He  then 
transferred  to  Washington  to  take  charge 
of  the  hay  inspection  work  in  the  hay, 
feed,  and  seed  division,  the  scope  of  his 
duties  being  later  enlarged  to  include 
supervision  over  all  the  regulatory  work 
of  that  division,  and  he  was  engaged  in 
this  work  until  his  death. 
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FEDERAL  FARM  BOARD 


Wisconsin    Farmers    Avail    Themselves    of    Help 
Offered  Under  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Act 

The  board  has  just  issued,  as  another  in  its 
series  of  State  releases,  the  following  state- 
ment of  information,  showing  the  extent  to 
which  the  farmers  of  Wisconsin  and  their 
cooperative  organizations  are  availing  them- 
selves of  the  benefits  provided  by  the  agricul- 
tural marketing  act. 

As  more  than  50  per  cent  of  Wisconsin's 
farm  income  is  derived  from  dairy  cattle,  it 
is  only  natural  that  dairy  farmers  of  the 
State  should  receive  more  help  under  the  agri- 
cultural marketing  act  than  producers  of  any 
other  agricultural  commodity.  In  cooperation 
with  State  agencies,  the  hoard  is  giving  Wis- 
consin dairy  farmers  assistance  in  strengthen- 
ing and  improving  their  local  and  regional 
cooperative,  associations.  These  associations 
are  borrowing  money  from  the  revolving  fund 
needed  in  marketing  their  products  and  the 
acquirement  of  new  physical  facilities. 
Through  their  cooperative  associations,  to- 
bacco, fruit,  potato,  wool,  and  livestock  pro- 
ducers of  Wisconsin  also  are  receiving  the 
benefits  of  the  agricultural  marketing  act. 
The  board  has  made  direct  loans  to  Wisconsin 
cooperatives  in  the  last  two  years  totaling 
$1,690,664,  of  which  up  to  September  1,  they 
have  repaid   $251,812.27. 

DAIRY  PRODUCTS.— The  National  Cheese 
Producers  Federation,  Plymouth,  the  largest 
cooperative  organization  in  the  United  States 
marketing  cheese,  has  been  assisted  financially 
by  the  board  in  carrying  on  its  marketing 
program  and  in  formulating  new  policies  tend- 
ing toward  more  efficient  operation.  It  sold 
last  year  approximately  50,000,000  pounds  of 
cheese.  Its  membership  includes  140  cheese 
factories  manufacturing  foreign  types  of  cheese 
(Swiss,  Limberger,  and  German  brick).  There 
are  approximately  260  cheese  factories  manu- 
facturing American  type  of  cheese  belonging 
to  the  federation.  The  total  membership  of 
the  federation  represents  approximately  40,- 
000    producers    in    Wisconsin    and    Minnesota. 

The  National  Cheese  Producers  Federation 
and  Land  O'Lakes  Creameries  (Inc.),  Min- 
neapolis, Minn ,  are  the  two  regional  dairy 
marketing  associations  that  have,  been  recog- 
nized by  the  board  in  the  central  Northwest. 
Land  O'Lakes  Creameries  acts  as  the  agent 
for  the  National  Cheese  Producers  Federation 
in  the  sale  of  a  part  of  the  production  of 
Wisconsin  cheese. 

In  1929  there  were  101  cheese  factories  in 
Shawano  County.  A  group  of  the  Shawano 
farmers  who  were  not  entirely  satisfied  with 
conditions  as  they  existed  met  and  decided 
that  the  time  was  opportune  to  consider  the 
establishment  of  a  centralized  organization  in 
the  county.  It  was  their  idea  to  establish  a 
flexible  milk  plant  at  Shawano  and  to  con- 
centrate the  remaining  cheese  factories  so  that 
their  volume  would  be  sufficient  to  insure 
efficient  and  economical  operation.  They 
formed  the  Consolidated  Badger  Cooperative, 
which  has  worked  in  close  contact  with  the 
National  Cheese  Producers  Federation.  Mem- 
bers of  the  board's  staff  have  assisted  with 
various  organization  and  financial  problems. 

In  February,  1930,  the  Farm  Board  and  the 
State  department  of  agriculture  and  markets 
called  a  State-wide  conference  of  farmer 
patrons  of  the  milk  condenseries,  from  which 
resulted  the  organization  of  the  Pure  Milk 
Products  Cooperative  Association.  Work  was 
started  around  one  condensery  at  a  time  until 
approximately  70  per  cent  of  the  milk  at  that 
plant  was  signed  on  contract.  Fourteen  had 
been  organized  by  April,  1931.  Organization 
work  is  in  progress  around  29  additional 
plants.  The  association  hopes  to  be  able  to 
organize  around  all  the  105  condenseries  in 
Wisconsin. 

Early  in  1930  the  farmers  in  Langlade 
County  became  dissatisfied  with  conditions 
surrounding  the  marketing  of  their  milk  and 
organized  the  Antigo  Milk  Products  Coopera- 
tive. The  membership  sign-up  represents 
about  65  per  cent  of  the  farmers  within  an 
8-mile  radius  and  a  production  of  around 
100,000  pounds  of  milk  per  day.  This  asso- 
ciation is  affiliated  with  Land  O'Lakes  Cream- 
eries (Inc.).  The  board,  through  Land 
O'Lakes,  advanced  supplemental  funds  needed 
in  the  construction  of  the  flexible  milk  plant. 
Several  other  cooperative  creameries  in  Wis- 
consin are  members  of  Land  O'Lakes.  A 
representative  of  the  board  has  spent  consider- 
able time  with  the  creamery  leaders  in  the 
State,  endeavoring  to  help  work  out  a  unified 
dairy  marketing  program. 


TOBACCO. — Supplemental  loans  have  been 
made  from  the  revolving  fund  to  the  North 
Wisconsin  Tobacco  Pool,  headquarters  Madison, 
to  enable  the  association  to  carry  out  its 
orderly  marketing  program.  About  6,900  Wis- 
consin tobacco  growers  are  members  of  the 
pool,  and  have  received,  as  a  result  of  the 
financial  assistance  to  their  association,  better 
price  for  their  product  than  they  otherwise 
would  have  received.  The  board's  loans  also 
enabled  the  association  to  make  greater  ad- 
vances to  its  members  on  delivery  of  their 
product.  The  North  Wisconsin  Tobacco  Pool 
was  one  of  the  early  nonprofit  marketing  asso- 
ciations in  Wisconsin,  and  has  a  record  of  9 
years  of  successful  operation. 

FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES. — Wisconsin 
fruit  and  vegetable  growers  have  a  special 
interest  in  the  National  Fruit  and  Vegetable 
Exchange  (Inc.),  which  the  board  is  helping 
fruit  and  vegetable  cooperatives  to  establish 
as  a  central  marketing  agency  for  these  prod- 
ucts. Through  these  agencies,  fruit  and  vege- 
table cooperatives  of  Wisconsin  will  have 
cooperative  sales  outlets  in  the  terminal 
markets    of   the    county. 

The  board  has  been  of  assistance  in  develop- 
ing the  Wisconsin  Potato  Exchange,  Waupaca, 
which  now  has  a  membership  of  7  local  asso- 
ciations. In  addition  8  locals  have  expressed 
themselves  as  expecting  to  join.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  the  exchange  will  ship  approxi- 
mately 1,000  cars  of  potatoes  in  the  1931 
season. 

The  Fruit  Growers  Union,  Sturgeon  Bay,  has 
335  members  owning  approximately  75  per 
cent  of  the  cherry  acreage  in  Wisconsin.  The 
Fruit  Growers  Union,  together  with  cherry 
organizations  in  Michigan,  have  set  up  the 
Cherry  Growers  Sales  Organization.  This 
new  organization  is  for  the  purpose  of  han- 
dling sales  of  processed  and  canned  cherries 
for  cooperative  associations  in  Wisconsin, 
Michigan,  and  New  York.  The  organization 
has  under  its  control  a  sufficient  volume  of 
cherries  to  be  an  important  factor  in  the 
processed  cherry  market. 

The  Wisconsin  Ginseng  Association  is  in 
the  process  of  formation,  with  the  assistance 
of  the  division  of  cooperative  marketing  of  the 
board  and  State  agencies.  It  appears  that 
when  organization  of  this  association  is  com- 
pleted and  it  has  become  active  it  will  control 
about  50  per  cent  of  the  national  production 
of  ginseng. 

LIVESTOCK  AND  WOOL. — Representatives 
of  the  board  have  met  with  groups  of  live- 
stock producers  in  Wisconsin  who  desire  to 
form  a  State  livestock  association.  Steps  have 
been  taken  looking  to  the  development  of  a 
State-wide  organization  to  participate  in  the 
national  cooperative  livestock  marketing  pro- 
gram, which  is  centralized  in  the  National 
Livestock    Marketing    Association,    Chicago. 

When  the  National  Wool  Marketing  Corpo- 
ration was  organized  in  1929-30  the  Wisconsin 
group  was  unable  to  sign  up  a  minimum  re- 
quirement, which  is  500,000  pounds  of  wool. 
Unwilling  to  stay  out  of  the  national  move- 
ment the  group  shipped  their  accumulation  of 
less  than  400,000  pounds  to  the  Central  Wool 
Marketing  Corporation,  Boston,  which  is  a 
stockholder  of  the  national.  With  the  assist- 
ance of  the  board  and  the  national,  the  Wis- 
consin Wool  Growers'  Association  was  organ- 
ized and  approximately  1,000  members  shipped 
wool  in  1930.  Early  in  1931  the  Wisconsin 
cooperative  reported  that  it  had  enough  wool 
to  qualify  as  a  member,  and  in  April  the  di- 
rectors of  the  National  Wool  Marketing  Cor- 
poration voted  to  accept  the  Wisconsin  group 
as  a  member.  Up  to  September  1  the  Wiscon- 
sin association  had  received  approximately 
650,000  pounds  of  wool. 


Wool  and  Mohair  Cooperatives  Invited  to 
Establish  Advisory  Committee 

The  board  made  the  following  announcement 
November  16  : 

"  Wool  and  mohair  cooperatives  are  in- 
vited by  the  Federal  Farm  Board  to  establish 
a  wool  and  mohair  advisory  committee  of 
seven  members,  of  whom  at  least  two  shall 
be  experienced  handlers  or  processors  of  one 
or  both  of  these  products.  A  meeting  for 
this  purpose  is  called  to  be  held  in  Chicago 
at  2  o'clock  p.  m.  on  December  8. 

"  The  resolution  of  the  Farm  Board  extend- 
ing the  invitation  provides  '  that  every  wool 
and/or  mohair  cooperative  marketing  associa- 
tion meeting  the  conditions  of  the  Capper- 
Volstead  Act  shall  be  entitled  to  vote  through 
a  member  or  members  of  its  board  of  directors, 
and  that  each  such  association  shall  be  enti- 
tled to  one  vote  only  in  the  choosing  of  each 
member  of  said  wool  and  mohair  advisory 
committee.'  It  is  further  stipulated  '  that  the 
members  of  the  advisory  committee  shall  be 
chosen  with   respect  to  the  geographical  pro- 


TRUCK  GREAT  FACTOR 

IN  FARM  FREIGHTING 

(Continued  Jrom  page  353) 
The  following  is  a  summary  of  some  of 
the    information    brought    out    by    the 
survey : 

Trucks  have  expedited  transportation 
on  short  hauls  and  have  made  the  dis- 
tribution of  highly  perishable  products 
more  diiect  and  less  wasteful  under  cer- 
tain conditions. 

Regional  motor-truck  jobbing  markets, 
where  products  from  a  considerable  area 
are  concentrated  and  redistributed,  and 
wholesale  roadside  stands,  are  increas- 
ing in  number  to  serve  the  motor-truck 
trade. 

Products  most  suited  to  long-distance 
transportation  by  motor  truck  are  the 
light,  quickly  perishable  fruits  and  vege- 
tables or  those  that  yield  a  high  freight 
revenue  and  require  expeditious  move- 
ment to  market. 

Distances  covered  by  trucks  have  in- 
creased ;  highly  perishable  products  are 
now  being  hauled  regularly  for  distances 
as  great  as  400  miles,  and  even  greater 
distances  in  some  areas. 

For  all  the  areas  in  north  central  and 
northeastern  United  States  that  were 
studied  the  relation  which  motor-truck 
shipments  of  important  commodities 
bore  to  the  total  shipments  was,  in 
terms  of  percentage:  Spinach,  96;  snap 
beans,  89 ;  mushrooms,  85 ;  asparagus, 
76 ;  tomatoes,  64 ;  strawberries,  58 ;  canta- 
loupes, 49 ;  grapes,  48 ;  peaches,  43 ;  po- 
tatoes, 25 ;  apples,  24 ;  lettuce,  21 ;  sweet- 
potatoes,  19 ;  onions,  18 ;  and  cabbage,  12. 
The  truck  unloads  of  fruits  and  vege- 
tables at  the  11  cities  studied,  excluding 
market  garden  receipts,  were  of  greatest 
relative  importance  at  Los  Angeles, 
where  they  were  57  per  cent  of  the  total 
of  unloads  for  the  city,  and  of  least  rela- 
tive importance  at  Boston,  where  they 
were  only  2  per  cent  of  the  total  unloads. 
Redistribution  from  city  markets  to 
surrounding  trade  territories  has  grown 
in  volume  and  in  distance.  Except  for 
local  supplies,  the  area  within  50  miles 
is  now  usually  supplied  with  fruits  and 
vegetables  by  truck  from  the  large  city 
market.  In  the  outer  rim  of  the  trade 
territory,  up  to  150  miles,  and  sometimes 
farther,  trucks  compete  with  mixed  cars 
and  express  shipments  from  the  large 
city  and  with  straight  cars  shipped 
direct  from  producing  areas. 

It  was  estimated  that  50  per  cent  of 
the  total  receipts  on  the  wholesale  mar- 
kets at  Pittsburgh  was  trucked  out  of 
the  metropolitan  area  in  the  spring  of 
1930,  and  at  Baltimore  24  per  cent  was 
trucked  out. 

Country  cold-storage  plants  aid  motor- 
truck transportation  by  prolonging  the 
trucking  season.  The  use  of  the  truck 
facilitates  quick  movement  of  apples  into 
storage  after  packing,  which  is  a  decided 
advantage.  Canning-plant  managers  are 
using  trucks  to  obtain  more  soft  fruits 
and  tomatoes  of  desirable  maturity  and 
to  extend  the  area  from  which  supplies 
are  received. 


duction  of  wool  and  mohair  and  that  at  least 
one  representative  chosen  shall  be  chosen  with 
special  reference  to  mohair.' 

"  The  Chicago  meeting  will  be  called  to 
order  by  the  president  of  the  National  Wool 
Marketing  Corporation.  The  advisory  commit- 
tee selected  at  that  time  will  serve  for  one 
year,  beginning  January  1,  1932." 
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NEW  FOREST-PRODUCTS  LABORATORY  NOW  BEING  BUILT  ON  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  WISCONSIN  CAMPUS  AT  MADISON 


Under  an  appropriation  of  $900,000  recently  made  by  Congress  the 
above  new  building  for  the  Forest  Products  Laboratory,  which  is 
cooperatively  maintained  by  the  Forest  Service  of  the  department  and 
by  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  is  now  being  built  on  the  university 
campus  at  Madison,  on  a  10-acre  site  which  overlooks  Lake  Mendota 
and  the  campus  and  was  donated  by  the  regents  of  the  university. 
The  $900,000  appropriation  is  to  cover  both  the  building  and  its 
equipment.  The  building  will  be  275  feet  long,  and  U-shaped  in 
ground  plan.  In  its  six  stories,  with  total  floor  space  of  175,000 
square  feet,  the  building  will  contain  the  most  modern  scientific  and 
technical  facilities  for  studying  and  testing  wood  and  other  forest 
products  in  their  manifold  uses  and  forms,  from  logs,  poles,  and 
lumber  to  pulp,  paper,  and  turpentine.  A  large  group  of  dry  kilns 
equipped  for  close  control  of  temperature,  humidity,  and  air  circula- 
tion will  be  available  for  use  in  working  on  the  problems  of  seasoning 
woods  of  many  species  and  types.  A  cold-storage  chamber  will  be 
provided  in  which  green  logs  and  timber  can  be  kept  in  unchanged 
condition  for  experimental  work  at  any  time.  There  will  be  machines 
for  testing  timbers  and  framework  up  to  a  breaking  load  of  1.000.000 
pounds,  and  these  will  be  served  by  cranes  in  a  testing  gallery  accom- 
modating pieces  and  panels  as  large  as  30  feet  high  and  100  feet  long. 
Conditions  will  be  available  for  testing  shipping  boxes  and  crates 
at  any  degree  of  dryness  or  dampness.  A  pulp  and  paper  research 
laboratory,  occupying  six  floors  in  one  end  of  the  building,  will 
have  grinder  equipment,  a  digester  tower  40  feet  square,  beating 
and  refining  apparatus,  and  an  experimental  paper-making  machine 
with  all  moving  parts  under  precise  control.  There  will  be  an  ultra- 
violet-ray   chamber    where    wood    can    be    sterilized    for    myeological 


studies  and  where  paints  and  other  materials  can  be  exposed  for  test, 
and  X-ray  room  where  the  minute  structure  and  growth  characteristics 
of  wood  can  be  studied,  and  a  stone  table  and  shaft  for  ultracentrifuge 
apparatus  to  be  used  in  determining  the  molecular  sizes  of  cellulose 
and  other  components  of  wood.  There  will  also  be  laboratory  facilities 
for  study  of  the  preservation  of  large  timbers ;  wood  fermentation ; 
fractionating  distillation,  wood  chemistry  ;  wood  gluing ;  wood  paint- 
ing, finishing,  and  fireproofing ;  wood  fungi ;  and  insect  pests  of  wood 
and  abatement  of  the  damage  they  cause.  To  serve  this  establishment 
extensive  accessory  equipment  will  be  required,  including  a  railroad 
siding,  a  power  plant  of  630  boiler  horsepower,  and  a  number  of 
service  elevators,  hoists,  and  monorail  conveyors.  Direct  and  alter- 
nating electric  current  at  various  voltages  will  be  supplied  to  work- 
rooms, and  steam  at  high  and  low  pressures  will  be  piped  to  process- 
ing apparatus.  Chemists'  benches  will  be  supplied  with  water,  gas, 
compressed  air,  steam,  and  electricity.  A  forced  ventilating  system 
will  be  used  for  chemical  hoods,  pulp  digesters,  and  other  units.  A 
sawmill,  planing  machinery,  and  a  complete  woodworking  shop  will 
make  test  material  in  any  shape,  size,  or  form  of  construction  desired, 
and  wood  for  experimental  pulping  and  paper  making  will  be  prepared 
in  a  room  equipped  for  barking,  shipping,  and  grinding.  In  short, 
says  Carlile  P.  Winslow.  director  of  the  laboratory,  the  new  labora- 
tory will  be  thoroughly  equipped  for  carrying  on  all  kinds  of  physical, 
mechanical,  chemical,  and  biological  research  and  experimental  work 
on  wood.  Since  the  laboratory  was  opened,  in  1910,  it  has  occupied 
buildings  owned  by  the  University  of  Wisconsin.  The  staff  of  the 
laboratory  now  numbers  nearly  200  people. 


FRESH  PRUNES  FROZEN 

PACKED  SUCCESSFULLY 

(Continued  from  page  353) 
attractive  rose  color  after  freezing  and 
thawing  have  occurred,  and  its  presence 
seems  to  aid  in  preserving  the  texture 
and  desirable  appearance  of  the  prune, 
even  to  the  bloom. 

"  It  was  found  to  be  particularly  ad- 
vantageous to  pack  the  whole  prunes  in 
sirup  in  vacuumized  containers  in  order 
to  prevent  any  oxidation  of  the  product 
prior  to  freezing  storage. 

"  Prune  pulp  and  halved  prunes  were 
prepared  with  sirup  or  sugar  or  were 
frozen  without  sweetening.  When  either 
invert-sugar  or  cane-sugar  sirup  was 
used  the  resulting  product  was  very 
promising.  The  flavor  of  the  fresh 
prunes  was  fully  retained. 

"  It  appears  probable  that  recognition 
of  the  healthful  properties  of  the  prune, 
together  with  the  relative  cheapness  of 
the  raw  material  and  the  low  cost  of 
preparation  by  freezing,  will  stimulate 
the  production  of  Italian  prunes  frozen 
in  sirup  for  dessert  purposes," 


NEW  IDEAS  AND  DISCOVERIES 


Hearing  Device  Made  with  Radio  Set 

The  Official  Record: 

I  have  found  that  by  connecting  a  loud- 
speaker to  a  5-tube  radio,  using  batteries  for 
power,  I  have  a  very  good  hearing  device  for 
use  of  people  who  are  very  hard  of  hearing  : 
One  wire  of  the  loud  speaker  is  connected  to 
the  lower  right-hand  prong  of  detector  tube 
(cathode  of  detector  tube),  and  the  other  to 
the  A  plus  terminal.  By  the  use  of  ear 
phones  a  person  who  is  very  hard  of  hearing 
can  hear  conversation  without  strain  to  him- 
self or  the  speaker. — Frank  HUrlbut,  Assist- 
ant Veterinarian,  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry, 
2580  Diamond  Street,   San  Francisco,   Calif. 


Dr.  G.  TV.  Monier-Williams,  in  charge 
of  the  laboratories  of  the  Ministry  of 
Health,  London,  and  actively  engaged  in 
the  enforcement  of  British  food  laws, 
visited  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration 
in  Washington  recently.  He  inspected 
the  various  laboratories  of  the  adminis- 
tration and  discussed  subjects  of  interest 
in  connection  with  his  work. 


SATIN-MOTH  QUARANTINE  MODIFIED 

A  revision  of  the  satin-moth  quarantine 
regulations  modifying  the  regulated  area 
and  making  other  changes  in  the  require- 
ments was  announced  November  7  by 
Secretary  Hyde.  New  restrictions  which 
become  effective  December  1  prohibit  the 
interstate  movement  of  poplar  and  willow 
trees,  and  parts  thereof  capable  of 
propagation,  from  additional  territory  to 
outside  points.  The  new  territory  added 
to  the  regulated  area  includes  51  towns 
in  the  following  counties:  Piscataquis, 
Somerset,  and  Franklin,  in  Maine: 
Orange,  in  Vermont :  Berkshire  and 
Franklin,  in  Massachusetts:  and  Hart- 
ford, Litchfield,  New  Haven,  and  Fair- 
field, in  Connecticut.  The  plant  quaran- 
tine and  control  administration  main- 
tains the  quarantine  to  prevent  satin- 
moth  nests  from  being  carried  from  the 
infested  parts  of  the  New  England  States  i 
and  the  State  of  Washington  into  unin-l 
tested  areas.  A  modification  of  the  regu- 
lations provides  for  the  reshipment  from 
the  regulated  area,  under  permit,  of 
poplar  and  willow  trees  which  have 
originated  outside  the  regulated  area. 
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GRAY  SUGGESTS  POINTS 
FOR  LAND-USE  PROGRAM 


Department  Economist  says  Tax  Burden 
Should  be  Readjusted  to  Tax- 
Bearing  Capacity  of  Land 

A  ten-point  program  for  areas  in  which 
submarginal  lands  have  been  abandoned 
or  are  about  to  be  abandoned  was  pre- 
sented to  the  land-utilization  conference 
in  Chicago  by  Dr.  L.  C.  Gray,  in  charge 
of  the  division  of  land  economics,  Bureau 
of  Agricultural  Economics. 

Stating  that  a  primary  task  in  devel- 
oping a  land-use  program  for  any  com- 
munity "  is  to  determine  how  far  we  can 
go  in  turning  submarginal  farms  or 
forests  into  supermarginal  businesses 
through  modifications  in  the  tax  system 
and  through  adjusting  the  farm  plant 
and  organization  to  present-day  require- 
ments." Doctor  Gray  suggested  the  fol- 
lowing 10  lines  of  action  for  submarginal 
areas : 

1.  Readjust  the  tax  burden  and  meth- 
ods of  taxation  to  conform  to  uses  for 
which  land  is  adapted  and  to  tax-bearing 
ability  of  each  class  of  land. 

2.  Develop  a  forest  crop  law  or  some 
equivalent  through  which  the  State  will 
share  with  individual  and  community  the 
burden  of  maintaining  timber  until 
maturity. 

3.  Encourage  evacuation  by  educa- 
tional program  for  sparsely  occupied 
areas  where  costs  of  local  services  are 
greater  than  the  value  of  occupied  tracts. 
In  some  cases  public  acquisition  of  the 
land,  by  joint  county  and  State  action, 
may  be  best. 

4.  Zone  against  resettlement  submar- 
ginal areas  that  have  been  evacuated. 
This  would  also  apply  to  areas  not  yet 
occupied  but  not  suited  to  farming. 

5.  Discontinue  attempts  to  sell  tax  de- 
linquent lands  not  suited  to  private  utili- 
zation. Where  resales  are  unavoidable, 
restrict  them  to  areas  where  they  will 
not  entail  an  undue  burden  for  public 
services. 

6.  Consolidate  areas  acquired  by  tax 
delinquency  into  units  suitable  for  ad- 
ministration, either  by  exchange  or  pur- 
chase. 

7.  Provide  an  adequate  program  of  fire 
protection  for  both  private  and  public 
lands,  and  determine  a  sound  program  of 
use  for  public  lands,  for  forests,  recrea- 
tion, grazing,  or  the  like. 

8.  Encourage  by  education  and  demon- 
stration a  sound  type  of  forest  and  wood- 

(Continued   on  page  866) 
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LAND  UTILIZATION 
CONFERENCE 


One  of  the  most  important  na- 
tional meetings  relating  to  agricul- 
ture that  has  been  held  in  recent 
years  was  one  held  in  Chicago  last 
week  at  the  '  instance  of  Secretary 
Hyde  and  of  the  Association  of  Land- 
Grant  Colleges  and  Universities. 
This  was  the  National  Land  Utiliza- 
tion Conference,  held  November  19- 
21,  which  convened  following  the 
close  of  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
land-grant  college  association. 

Considerable  space  is  given  in  this 
issue  of  The  Official  Record  to 
some  of  the  addresses  delivered  at 
this  conference.  Others  of  the  ad- 
dresses on  the  program  will  be  pub- 
lished in  The  Official  Record,  in 
whole  or  in  summary,  as  copies  be- 
come available. 


MRS.  HOOVER  ADDRESSES 
NATION'S  CLUB  MEMBERS 


Many  Telegrams  and  Letters  Received 

From  All  Over  Country   Praising 

4-H  Achievement  Day  Program 

The  nation-wide  celebration  of  the 
year's  4-H  club  achievement  which  was 
broadcast  over  the  radio  in  the  National 
Farm  and  Home  Hour  on  November  7, 
was  a  great  success,  judging  from  re- 
ports received  by  telegraph  and  mail 
from  extension  people  and  club  boys  and 
girls  from  all  over  the  country,  says  Dr. 
C.  W.  Warburton,  director  of  extension 
work.  Undoubtedly  many  thousands  of 
the  Nation's  845,000  club  members,  plus 
many  more  thousands  of  parents  and 
friends,  listened  to  the  program,  the  place 
of  honor  on  which  was  given  to  Mrs. 
Hoover,  wife  of  the  President,  who  has 
long  had  great  interest  in  the  4-H  clubs 
and  their  work,  says  Director  Warbur- 
ton. This  program,  which  was  the  sec- 
ond annual  achievement  day  program, 
was  received  in  every  State  with  enthusi- 
astic interest,  and  there  have  been  many 
expressions  of  a  desire  that  this  type  of 
achievement  day  program  be  continued 
year  after  year,  he  says. 

Mrs.  Hoover's  talk,  which  was  about 
12  minutes  in  length,  was  delivered  at  a 
(Continued  on  page  362) 


CONFERENCE  CONSIDERS 
NATIONAL  LAND  POLICY 


Secretary  Hyde  Points  to  Submarginal 

Farms  as  Big  Factor  in  Ruinous 

Blight  of  Overproduction 

Two  score  of  the  Nation's  leading 
farmers,  bankers,  economists,  journal- 
ists, educators,  public  officials,  and  others 
addressed  the  National  Land  Utilization 
Conference  which  was  held  in  Chicago, 
November  19,  20,  and  21,  upon  the  call 
of  Secretary  Hyde  of  this  department 
and  the  Association  of  Land  Grant  Col- 
leges and  Universities.  Every  major  ag- 
ricultural region  in  the  United  States  and 
many  of  the  commercial  and  industrial 
interests  that  are  intimately  interested 
in  the  welfare  of  agriculture  were  rep- 
resented on  the  program  and  in  the  work 
of  the  conference. 

Secretary  Hyde  spoke  at  the  opening 
session  of  the  conference.  His  subject 
was  Developing  a  National  Policy  of 
Land  Utilization.  J.  C.  Stone,  chairman 
of  the  Federal  Farm  Board,  discussed 
the  interest  of  the  board  in  the  problem 
of  land  utilization.  Elwood  Mead,  com- 
missioner of  reclamation,  Department  of 
the  Interior,  discussed  the  place  of  Fed- 
eral reclamation  in  a  national  land  pol- 
icy. Nils  A.  Olsen,  chief  of  the  Bureau 
of  Agricultural  Economics  of  the  depart- 
ment, talked  on  the  agricultural  outlook 
in  relation  to  the  land  problem. 

The  farm  press  was  represented  on  the 
program  by  Cully  A.  Cobb,  of  The  Pro- 
gressive Farmer,  and  C  V.  Gregory,  of 
The  Prairie  Farmer.  Among  the  repre- 
sentatives of  farm  organizations  at  the 
conference,  either  as  speakers  or  pre- 
siding officers,  were  L.  J.  Taber,  master 
of  the  National  Grange;  Charles  E. 
Hearst,  vice  president  of  the  American 
Farm  Bureau  Federation ;  C.  O.  Moser, 
president  of  the  National  Cooperative 
Council ;  and  Earl  C.  Smith,  president  of 
the  Illinois  Agricultural  Association. 

Credit  agencies  interested  in  agricul- 
tural land  problems  were  represented  on 
the  program  by  S.  J.  Westbrook,  vice 
president  of  the  Aetna  Insurance  Co. ; 
Elbert  S.  Brigham,  chairman  of  the  fi- 
nance committee  of  the  National  Life  In- 
surance Co.  of  Vermont ;  C.  F.  Schwenker, 
president  of  the  Union  Trust  Co.,  Madi- 
son, Wis. ;  E.  H.  Thompson,  president  of 
the  Federal  Land  Bank  of  Springfield, 
Mass. ;  and  Wood  Netherland,  president 
of  the  Federal  Land  Bank  and  Inter- 
mediate Credit  Bank  of  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
(Continued  on  page  368) 
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NEW  YORK  IS  AT  WORK 
ON  HER  LAND  PROBLEM 


Ladd  says  Stimulus  Began  25  YeaFs  Ago 

When    Country     Life     Commission 

Considered  the  Abandoned  Farms 

New  York  State  has  developed  a  defi- 
nite land  policy,  and  it  has  organized  a 
program  of  work  to  carry  out  this  policy, 
which  consists  of  three  things — first,  clas- 
sification of  land ;  second,  developing  the 
best  land  as  highly  as  possible;  and, 
third,  transferring  the  poorest  land  to 
public  ownership  and  reforesting  it,  said 
C.  E.  Ladd,  director  of  extension  work, 
New  York  State  College  of  Agriculture, 
in  an  address  at  the  National  Land  Utili- 
zation Conference  in  Chicago  last  week. 

"  Though  abandonment  of  farm  land  in 
New  York  has  proceeded  until  we  now 
have  from  three  to  three  and  a  half  mil- 
lion acres  abandoned,  this  area  of  idle 
land  does  not  indicate  a  decadent  agri- 
culture for  the  State  as  a  whole,"  he  said. 

"  During  the  40  years  in  which  aban- 
donment has  been  going  on,  production  on 
good  land  has  so  increased  that  the  State 
has  no  trouble  in  maintaining  its  posi- 
tion as  fifth  among  all  the  States  in  total 
value  of  farm  products.  Efficiency  in 
production  is  the  explanation. 

"  The  idle  land  is  concentrated  in  cer- 
tain counties,  and  in  some  townships 
studied,  40  per  cent  of  the  farms  have 
already  been  abandoned.  If  there  are 
many  such  townships  in  a  county  it  is 
obvious  that  the  county  is  too  poor  to 
solve  the  problem  unaided. 

'•  New  York's  land  policy  has  resulted 
from  the  development  of  public  opinion 
for  at  least  25  years.  President  Roose- 
velt's country  life  commission,  with  Dean 
Liberty  Hyde  Bailey  as  chairman,  called 
attention  to  the  abandoned-farm  problem. 
Eigbt  years  ago  the  Chenango  County 
Farm  Bureau  directors  asked  the  college 
of  agriculture  to  study  a  township  in 
that  county  and  suggest  what  could  be 
done  with  the  abandoned  land.  Such 
studies  have  extended  to  many  other 
townships.  Results  of  the  studies  have 
been  explained  and  discussed  at  agricul- 
tural meetings  all  over  the  State,  pub- 
lished in  farm  papers,  and  in  other  ways 
brought  to  the  notice  of  the  public. 

"A  survey  of  the  agricultural  resources 
of  the  State  was  authorized  last  year, 
some  of  the  money  going  for  soil  sur- 
veys, some  for  special  economic  studies, 
and  the  rest  for  land  classification.  The 
effort  is  to  classify  rather  large  areas  of 
land  as  to  agricultural  possibilities,  to 
classify  the  roads  which  shall  serve  this 
land,  and  to  determine  where  electrical 
lines  might  be  located  to  best  advantage. 
All  agricultural  land  is  then  classified  in 
five  groups.  Group  1  includes  land  which 
should  be  reforested  soon.  Group  5  con- 
tains the  best  land  in  the  State,  land 
which  should  remain  in  farms.  Group  4 
contains  land  almost  as  good  as  tbat  in 
Group  5.  Groups  2  and  3  are  intermedi- 
ate groups. 

"  To  illustrate :  In  one  poor  county  in 
central  New  York  it  was  found  that  14 
per  cent  of  the  land  should  be  reforested 
immediately,  and  that  22  per  cent  ought 
to  be  reforested  some  time.  This  gives 
36  per  cent  of  the  land  to  be  reforested 


during  the  next  generation.  It  was 
found  that  if  this  land  is  reforested  224 
miles  of  road,  or  20  per  cent  of  all  the 
road  mileage  in  the  county,  could  be 
closed,  with  a  resulting  saving  to  the 
county.  Some  of  the  roads,  however, 
will  be  kept  open  for  forestry  and  recrea- 
tional purposes.  It  was  also  found  that 
29  school  districts,  or  22  per  cent  of  the 
school  districts,  in  the  county  could  give 
up  their  schools.  This  means  in  our 
State  an  average  saving  of  about  $1,500 
per  district.  ■  A  development  of  this  sort 
will  undoubtedly  lead  to  a  combination 
of  some  townships.  It  might  possibly 
lead  to  a  combining  of  some  counties. 

"  If  land  groups  1  and  2  are  to  be 
reforested  it  is  also  recognized  that  pub- 
lic funds  will  be  necessary.  In  spite  of 
anything  that  can  be  done  to  relieve 
taxation  or  to  aid  in  other  ways,  private 
individuals,  corporations,  and  private 
businesses  in  general  do  not  reforest 
much  land.  As  one  eminent  forester  said, 
'  Ecology  and  economics  are  against  this.' 
Compound  interest  is  also  against  it. 

"As  a  result  of  a  legislative  commis- 
sion's study,  two  pieces  of  legislation 
have  been  enacted.  The  first  provides 
State  aid  to  counties  for  reforestation. 
If  any  county  will  purchase  land  and 
reforest  it  the  State  will  pay  half  of  the 
cost  of  the  land  and  the  reforestation 
work  up  to  a  maximum  of  $5,000  a  year 
to  any  one  county.  The  forests  remain 
the  property  of  the  county. 

"The  other  legislation  was  the  consti- 
tutional amendment  approved  by  the 
voters  on  November  3.  This  provides  for 
a  15-year  program  appropriating  a  total 
of  $20,000,000  to  purchase  and  reforest 
something  over  1,000.000  acres  of  land. 

"  It  is  a  tremendous  task  to  reforest 
a  million  acres  of  land  in  15  years.  Pur- 
chasing the  land  and  clearing  the  titles 
are  in  themselves  a  big  job.  Land  this 
year  is  being  bought  at  about  $4  an  acre. 
Nearly  all  of  it  is  in  small  holdings  of 
about  100  acres  each.  To  augment  our 
existing  five  forest-tree  nurseries  we  shall 
have  to  buy  from  75  to  100  acres  each 
year  for  the  next  five  years.  Ultimately 
we  must  turn  out  from  150  to  200  million 
trees  a  year. 

"  What  do  the  people  of  the  State  ex- 
pect to  get  out  of  this  program?  Most 
important,  probably,  is  the  fact  that  pub- 
lic ownership  and  reforestation  will 
convert  a  liability  into  an  asset,  will 
change  a  process  of  destruction  of  nat- 
ural resources  to  a  process  of  conserva- 
tion, and  will  forestall  the  economic  and 
social  mishaps  which  followed  attempts 
to  farm  submarginal  land.  Five  other 
reasons  prevailed  upon  the  public  to  sup- 
port this  program :  Importance  of  a 
timber  supply  for  future  generations ; 
recreational  opportunities  in  a  thickly 
congested  State ;  prevention  of  floods  and 
erosion ;  possible  modification  of  the 
climate  by  the  new  forests :  beautifica- 
tion,  substituting  well-managed  forests 
for  tumble-down  buildings  and  poorly 
kept  fields." 


S.  H.  McCrory.  chief  of  the  Bureau  of 
Agricultural  Engineering,  recently  talked 
on  the  work  of  his  bureau  at  one  of  the 
weekly  extension  service  conferences  in 
Washington  and  also  on  the  same  sub- 
ject at  a  library  staff  meeting  at  the 
main  library  of  the  department 


MRS.  HOOVER  ADDRESSES 

NATION'S  CLUB  MEMBERS 

(Continued  from  page  361) 

microphone  installed  in  the  White  House. 
It  follows  in  part: 

Greetings,  4-H  club  boys  and  girls  '■  I  am 
glad  to  be  with  you  in  this  celebration.  I 
like  tbe  sound  of  '•  achievement  day,''  because 
it  can  mean  not  only  a  time  when  one  looks 
back,  as  you  do  this  week,  to  the  achievements 
of  the  past  year,  but  when  one  may  pause  to 
look  ahead  and  think  a  moment  about  the 
achievements  of  the  future. 

One  of  the  excellent  things  about  the  4-H 
clubs,  and  about  some  of  the  other  boys'  and 
girls'  organizations  as  well,  is  that  you  are 
consciously  improving  conditions  and  habits 
for  your  later  life,  making  a  series  of  stepping 
stones  to  what  you  want  your  later  life  to  be. 

Of  course,  every  boy  and  girl  is  doing  that 
every  day.  Every  day  of  our  lives  is  a  result 
of  yesterday,  a  step  toward  to-morrow.  But 
so  often  that  fact  is  unrecognized. 

You,  however,  are  deliberately  learning, 
experimenting,  that  you  may  achieve  ;  tbat  you 
may  grow  richer  corn,  heavier  beef,  better 
pigs  and  chickens  ;  that-  you  may  make  lighter 
biscuits,  preserve  more  nutriment  in  cooking 
your  meats,  more  vitamins  in  your  vegetables ; 
that  you  may  wash  cleaner  and  better 
clothes ;  make  more  comfortable  and  more 
beautiful  homes. 

And  as  I  think  I  said  when  I  talked  with 
you  at  that  amusing  banquet  of  ours  over  two 
years  ago.  when  you  sat  in  Washington  and 
I  at  the  Rapidan — don't  also  neglect  to  plan 
for  your  future  joy  hours  as  well  as  for  your 
achieving,  working  hours.  Don't  let  amuse- 
ment hours  "  just  happen."  For  your  future 
is  almost  as  dependent  on  what  you  do  in 
your  periods  of  re-creating  as  in  those  of  your 
creating. 

And,  of  course,  besides  planning  for  your 
own  work  and  your  own  play  you  have  to  take 
concern  in  the  present  and  in  the  future  as  to 
the  welfare  of  other  lives  about  you.  Hence 
come  your  hours  of  service  to  your  fellow  men. 

This  year  is  one  giving  special  opportunity 
for  the  consideration  of  problems  of  helpful- 
ness. For  this  year  there  are  more  people 
than  usual  in  need  of  special  care,  more  than 
usual  in  need  of  your  care.  There  is  some- 
thing for  each  one  of  you  to  do  in  this  emer- 
gency— a  special  achievement  awaiting  you. 

In  plotting  your  individual  achievement 
projects  you  decide  on  tbe  problem  you  will 
attack,  you  make  an  all-round  survey  of  it, 
you  lay  out  a  plan  for  your  course  of  action, 
then  you  go  to  work  to  carry  out  tbat  plan, 
diligently,  perseveringly,  enthusiastically.  And 
if  new  factors  enter  into  its  development  you 
may  ingenuously  readjust  your  whole  plan  to 
the  new  demands. 

In  much  the  same  way  as  you  did  with 
that  4-H  project  you  find  yourself  meeting 
other  problems  which  come  into  your  life  now. 
And  in  such  a  way  you  meet  your  share  of  the 
responsibilities    of   this  nresent   year. 


MAN  CONVICTED  OF  SETTING  FIRE 

A  young  Dayville  (Oreg.)  man  30 
years  old  recently  was  found  guilty  by 
United  States  court  at  Portland  of  hav- 
ing deliberately  set  a  12.000-acre  forest 
fire  in  the  Malheur  National  Forest  and 
left  it  burning  last  August  and  was  sen- 
tenced to  prison  for  13  months  and  fined 
$100,  reports  the  Forest  Service.  This 
fire,  says  the  Forest  Service,  cost  the  For- 
est Service  $12,679  to  put  it  out,  and 
damage  on  the  burned  area  is  estimated 
at  $84,948.  Besides  the  timber,  fences 
and  pastures  were  destroyed  or  ruined. 
Desperate  fights  by  fire  fighters  were  nec- 
essary to  save  buildings,  haystacks,  and 
ranch  homes.  About  200  men  fought  this 
fire  and  prevented  it  from  spreading 
after  its  first  big  run  was  checked.  The 
man  is  said  to  have  stated  that  his  ob- 
ject in  setting  the  fire  was  to  make  him- 
self a  job  of  fighting  forest  fires,  because 
his  usual  occupation  of  rounding  up  fuzz- 
tail  horses  was  suffering  from  the  de- 
pression. 
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CONSERVATION  OF  SOIL 
A  GREAT  BASIC  PROBLEM 


Total  Eroded  Area  of  United  States  is 

Greater  Than  Total  Arable  Area 

of  Japan,  says  Knight 

Of  our  heritage  of  something  over 
650,000,000  acres  of  more  or  less  readily 
arable  land  at  least  21,000,000  acres  have 
gone  out  of  cultivation  because  of  de- 
structive erosion  alone.  What  it  took 
nature  3,000  years  to  produce  man  is 
now  destroying  in  the  short  period  of  one 
generation.  These  impressive  statements 
in  regard  to  one  of  the  Nation's  greatest 
problems  were  made  by  Dr.  Henry  G. 
Knight,  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Chem- 
istry and  Soils,  in  an  address  at  the 
National  Land  Utilization  Conference  in 
Chicago  last  week.  He  spoke  on  soil 
conservation  as  a  major  problem  in  agri- 
cultural readjustment.  He  said  soil 
erosion  has  been  an  important  cause  of 
recent  readjustments  in  agriculture. 

The  area  of  land  eroded  in  the  United 
States,  Doctor  Knight  said,  already  ex- 
ceeds the  total  area  of  arable  land  in 
Japan.  On  the  Piedmont  Plateau,  an 
area  of  51,000,000  acres,  about  2,600,000 
acres  once  in  cultivation  have  been  ren- 
dered agriculturally  useless  by  gullying. 
From  4  to  18  inches  of  topsoil  have  been 
washed  from  about  65  per  cent  of  the 
cultivated  portion  of  the  entire  plateau. 
In  the  Appalachian  Mountain  area, 
which  totals  about  78,000,000  acres,  be- 
tween 10,000,000  and  15,000,000  acres 
have  been  seriously  eroded.  The  south- 
ern brownloam  region,  totaling  17,000,000 
acres  of  once  very  fertile  land  in  Missis- 
sippi, Tennessee,  Kentucky,  Arkansas, 
and  Missouri,  has  lost  most  of  the  top- 
soil  from  about  8,000,000  acres  and  prob- 
ably 3,000,000  acres  have  been  perma- 
nently ruined  by  gullying.  In  the  rich 
black  belt  of  Texas,  Alabama,  and  Mis- 
sissippi erosion  has  been  severe  on  4,500,- 
000  of  the  12,000,000  acres.  Of  the  36,- 
000,000  acres  of  the  red  plains  of  Texas, 
Oklahoma,  and  Kansas  8,000,000  acres 
have  been  severely  eroded  and  about 
1,200,000  acres  have  been  utterly  ruined 
by  erosion. 

"  The  department,"  said  Doctor  Knight, 
"  is  attempting  to  meet  the  erosion  prob- 
lem by  developing  methods  of  control. 
Nine  regional  erosion  experiment  sta- 
tions have  been  established  in  the  last 
two  years,  and  10  more  are  ultimately 
to  be  established  in  the  major  regions 
where  soil  washing  is  a  serious  problem." 

Doctor  Knight  said  he  believed  that 
the  decrease  in  acre  yield  of  wheat  in 
parts  of  the  Wheat  Belt,  decrease  in  acre 
yields  of  corn  in  many  sections  of  the 
Corn  Belt,  and  decrease  in  acre  yields  of 
cotton  in  numerous  localities  in  the  Cot- 
ton Belt  can  be  attributed  largely  to  soil 
washing. 

Emphasizing  the  need  for  classification 
of  our  land  resources  by  means  of  topo- 
graphic and  economic  surveys.  Doctor 
Knight  suggested  the  following  four 
groupings  for  the  classification  of  all 
agricultural  lands  :  The  first  group  would 
include  nonarable  lands,  lands  too  steep, 
too  stony,  too  wet,  or  too  gullied  to  plow. 
The  second  group  might  include  mar- 
ginal lands,  those  too  poor  and  droughty, 


NEW  MOTION  PICTURE  ON  WOOL 

A  new  3-reel  educational  motion  pic- 
ture entitled  "  Wool — Marketing  and 
Manufacture "  has  just  been  completed 
by  the  office  of  motion  pictures  in  cooper- 
ation with  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics.  It  was  given  a  showing  for 
final  approval  on  November  16.  The  pic- 
ture shows  the  handling  of  wool  from 
the  fleece  to  finished  fabric,  and  covers 
practically  everything  in  the  manufactur- 
ing process  that  is  of  interest  to  the  gen- 
eral public.  Distribution  of  the  picture, 
by  loan  or  sale,  is  in  charge  of  the  Office 
of  Motion  Pictures,  Extension  Service, 
Washington,  D.  C. 


WAREHOUSES  GRADE  TOBACCO  FREE 

Tobacco  warehousemen  at  Gallatin, 
Tenn.,  have  announced  their  intention  to 
provide  tobacco  grading  service  without 
cost  to  the  growers  patronizing  that  mar- 
ket, according  to  information  received 
by  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics. 
Under  the  plan  adopted,  Gallatin,  which 
is  one  of  the  smaller  but  rapidly  growing 
markets,  will  absorb  the  entire  cost  of 
Federal  tobacco  grading  service.  The  de- 
cision to  adopt  this  plan  results  from  two 
years'  benefits  derived  by  growers  by 
having  their  tobacco  officially  graded  ac- 
cording to  United  States  Standard 
Grades.  Heretofore  the  growers  have 
paid  the  grading  fees.  A  similar  service 
is  being  considered  by  other  markets  in 
Kentucky  and  Tennessee.  The  Bureau 
of  Agricultural  Economics,  which  spon- 
sors this  service,  regards  the  adoption  of 
free  grading  service  in  western  markets 
as  an  advance  in  auction-market  pro- 
cedure. Some  of  the  eastern  North  Caro- 
lina markets  alrealy  have  free  grading 
service.  This  service,  coupled  with  the 
daily  price  reports,  which  are  being  fur- 
nished to  tobacco  growers  this  year  for 
the  first  time,  is  assisting  growers  in  the 
disposal  of  their  crop.  Although  not  dis- 
posed to  push  the  development  of  the 
Government  tobacco  grading  service  more 
rapidly  than  it  can  be  done  along  sound 
and  conservative  lines,  the  bureau  ex- 
pects that  more  and  more  markets  will 
adopt  the  grading  service. 


too  arid,  too  difficult  to  plow,  or  too 
much  subject  to  intermittent  wet  and 
dry  spells.  The  third  group  would  in- 
clude lands  hazardous  from  the  stand- 
point of  erosion.  The  fourth  group  would 
be  the  lands  satisfactory  for  general 
agricultural  purposes. 

"  The  lands  of  the  first  three  groups 
would  be  protected  by  throwing  them  into 
forests,  grazing  lands,  wild  life  refuges, 
hunting  preserves,  and  areas  for  recrea- 
tion," said  Doctor  Knight,  "  leaving  lands 
in  Group  4  upon  which  to  expend  our 
best  efforts  in  the  formulation  of  a  land 
utilization  program. 

"  The  time  is  ripe  for  developing  a  con- 
servative, sound,  and  satisfactory  policy 
for  conservation  of  our  soil  resources. 
Any  plan  of  agricultural  readjustment 
should  have  this  as  a  prime  considera- 
tion. Our  millions  of  acres  which  are  not 
actually  needed  for  production  at  the 
present  time  should  be  carefully  con- 
served for  future  use,  and  the  acres 
which  are  needed  should  be  protected 
from  destruction." 


FARM  BOARD  INTERESTED 
IN  PLANS  FOR  LAND  USE 


Chairman  says  Law  Establishing  Board 

Contemplates  Production  as  Well 

as   Marketing   Problems 

'Although  the  primary  objective  of  the 
agricultural  marketing  act  is  to  promote 
the  effective  marketing  of  farm  products, 
it  is  clear  from  its  references  to  orderly 
production  and  land  utilization  that  the 
board  which  it  set  up  is  not  to  stop  with 
marketing  organization  but  is  to  carry 
its  planning  activities  clear  back  to  pro- 
duction on  the  farm  and  to  the  utiliza- 
tion of  the  land  used  in  this  production ; 
experiences  of  the  last  two  years  have 
shown  that  orderly  production  is  even 
more  essential  to  orderly  effective  mar- 
keting than  was  realized  when  the  act 
was  passed  in  1929,"  said  Chairman 
James  C.  Stone,  of  the  Federal  Farm 
Board,  in  his  address  at  the  National 
Land  Utilization  Conference  in  Chicago 
last  week. 

"  What  the  act  really  imposes  upon  the 
board  is  that  it  undertake,  working  side 
by  side  with  other  interested  agencies, 
semipublic  and  private  as  well  as  pub- 
lic, the  task  of  economic  planning  for 
American  agriculture,"  said  Chairman 
Stone.  "  The  term  '  planning '  in  this 
connection  must  be  understood  as  more 
than  the  mere  mapping  out  of  a  program 
of  marketing  and  production  for  farm 
products ;  it  must  include  provision  for 
carrying  out  the  program  after  it  is  laid 
out.  It  is  this  phase  of  the  problem 
which  is  most  in  need  of  attention  at  this 
moment,  especially  as  relates  to  produc- 
tion and  land  utilization. 

"  Students  of  land  utilization  have 
already  developed  most  of  the  methods 
needed  in  surveying  areas  of  land  and 
determining  the  uses  for  which  it  is  best 
fitted.  What  they  have  not  done  is  to 
discover  ways  of  getting  their  conclusions 
put  into  practice. 

"The  primary  purpose  in  land  plan- 
ning at  present  must  be  to  get  families 
away  from  land  that  will  not,  however 
employed,  yield  as  good  a  living  as  can 
be  obtained  elsewhere;  to  get  land  laid 
out  in  tracts  that  can  be  operated  more 
effectively  than  as  laid  out  at  present; 
to  shift  land  to  other  uses  or  combina- 
tions of  uses  promising  more  nearly  ade- 
quate returns.  It  must  take  account  not 
only  of  what  seems  best  for  any  area 
or  tract  considered  by  itself,  but  of  the 
effect  of  the  program  for  this  area  upon 
the  welfare  of  other  areas  producing  the 
same  products.  At  present  there  seems 
to  be  too  much  land  of  nearly  all  de- 
scriptions in  agricultural  use.  Land 
planning  must  therefore  include  provi- 
sion for  reducing  the  total  area  of  land 
in  farms,  or  for  shifting  some  of  it  to 
less  productive  uses,  as  from  crops  to 
pasture. 

"  To  work  out  plans  for  utilization  of 
all  the  land  in  the  United  States,  even  in 
the  next  10  years,  would  be  an  almost 
impossible  task.  It  is  better  to  confine 
the  planning  to  areas  which  are  now  in 
a  critical  condition  and  needing  read- 
justments badly.  So  much  land  is  at 
present  in  such  condition  that  even  this 
(Continued  on  page  S68) 
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OFFICIAL  ANNOUNCEMENT 


Office  of  Personnel  and  Business  Administration 

Mailing  Blue   Prints  and  Drawings  in  Rolls 

Unnumbered  Memorandum — November  13, 
1931. — Attention  is  directed  to  the  following 
communication  received  from  the  postmaster, 
Washington,  D.  C. : 

"  Complaints  are  received  by  this  office  that 
rolls  of  blue  prints  and  drawings  mailed  by 
the  various  Government  departments  fre- 
quently reach  destination  considerably  de- 
layed. Mail  matter  of  this  class  is  at  all  times 
dispatched  from  this  office  as  first-class  mat- 
ter, but  as  blue  prints  and  drawings  are 
classed  as  fourth-class  matter,  it  appears  that 
employees  of  the  Railway  Mail  Service,  in 
the  absence  of  any  indorsement  to  show  that 
they  should  be  treated  as  letter  mail,  are 
treating  such  mail  as  matter  of  the  fourth 
class.  When  handled  as  fourth-class  matter 
the  rolls  are  sent  to  railway  post  office  ter- 
minals for  distribution  and  are  thereby  de- 
layed in  reaching  the  addressees. 

"  With  a  view  to  having  these  rolls  reach 
the  addressees  by  the  most  direct  routes,  the 
same  as  letter  mail,  it  is  requested  that  in- 
structions be  issued  to  all  concerned  that  the 
wrappers  of  rolls  of  blue  prints  and  drawings 
be  hereafter  conspicuously  marked  '  first 
class.'  Your  cooperation  in  this  matter  will 
be  appreciated." 

W.  W.   Stockberger,  Director. 
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FEDERAL  FARM  BOARD 


Colorado    Farmers     Take    Advantage    of     Help 

Offered  by  the  Board  under  Agricultural 

Marketing  Act 

In  its  work  in  Colorado  the  board  cooperates 
with  the  State  agricultural  college  and  exten- 
sion forces,  vocational  agriculture  teachers, 
and  other  agricultural  agencies.  Colorado  co- 
operatives affiliated  with  the  national  commod- 
ity organizations  have  had  financial  assistance 
from  the  revolving  fund  through  the  nationals. 
In  addition,  the  board  has  made  direct  loans 
to  other  Colorado  cooperatives  in  the  amount 
of  $174,946.46. 

Livestock. — Livestock  producers  in  Colo- 
rado are  served  by  the  Intermountain  Live- 
stock Marketing  Association,  which  has  head- 
quarters at  Denver.  This  association,  organ- 
ized in  August.  1930,  is  a  member  agency  of 
the  National  Livestock  Marketing  Association. 
In  a  5-month  period  in  1930  this  association 
handled  for  its  members  134.918  head  of  live- 
stock. In  addition  to  operating  a  livestock 
sales  agency  on  the  Denver  market,  the  Inter- 
mountain offers  its  members  a  direct  sales 
service  from  ranch  to  feeder. 

Besides  rendering  an  efficient  marketing 
service,  the  intermountain  association  has  set 
up  a  livestock  credit  corporation,  capitalized 
at  $500,000,  which  is  furnishing  financing 
service  to  its  members  in  Colorado  and  ad- 
joining States.  This  line  of  credit,  supple- 
menting that  of  banks  and  other  agencies, 
materially  helped  stockmen  to  finance  their 
operations  in  the  last  year. 

Wool. — Wool  growers  in  Colorado  are 
served  by  the  Colorado  Wool  Marketing  Asso- 
ciation, Denver,  and  by  the  Colorado-New  Mex- 
ico Cooperative  Wool  Marketing  Association, 
Durango.  Up  to  the  middle  of  October  the 
Colorado  Wool  Marketing  Association  had  re- 
ceived approximately  5,748,310  pounds,  and 
the  Colorado-New  Mexico  Association  approxi- 
mately 2,400,456  pounds,  of  this  year's  clip. 
Growers  signing  a  marketing  agreement  with 
these  associations  are  eligible  to  a  preshearing 
advance  on  their  wool,  and  also  a  commodity 
advance  on  their  wool  at  the  time  it  is  de- 
livered to  the  association.  The  wool  is  ap- 
praised by  specialists  in  grades  and  shrink- 
ages, and  the  growers'  clips  are  sold  on  the 
basis  of  their  grade  and  quality  directly  to 
mills  by  the  sales  agent  of  the  National  Wool 
Marketing  Corporation,  which  has  the  support 
of  the  farm  board. 

Grain. — In  the  early  stages  of  the  central- 
ized cooperative  grain  marketing  program 
which  is  now  headed  up  in  the  Farmers  Na- 
tional Grain  Corporation  of  Chicago  the  Colo- 
rado Wheat  Growers  Association  became  a 
stockholder  in  that  sales  agency.  Since  that 
time,  with  the  assistance  of  Farmers  National 
and  the  farm  board,  the  grain  cooperatives  in 
Colorado  have  set  up  a  new  regional  known  as 
the  Colorado  Grain  Growers,  which  includes  in 
its  membership  the  old  wheat  pool  association 
and  many  farmers'  elevators.  Loans  have 
been  made  by  the  National  to  the  regional, 
which  provides  a  marketing  service  for  grow- 
ers and  local  grain  marketing  associations  in 
Colorado.  The  services  of  this  regional  are 
available  to  practically  every  grain  grower  in 
the  State,  either  through  membership  direct, 
or  through  a  local  elevator  association. 
Through  participation  in  the  program  of  the 
National,  which  has  had  financial  and  other 
assistance  from  the  board,  Colorado  Grain 
Growers  is  able  to  find  a  broader  market  out- 
let for  the  grain  of  its  grower  members. 

Colorado  State  College  is  now  engaged  in  a 
study  of  cooperative  grain  marketing  associa- 
tions in  Colorado,  and  the  board  is  giving 
advisory  assistance. 

Broomcorn  and  hat. — Some  interest  has 
been  manifested  by  Colorado  growers  of 
broomcorn  and  hay,  for  the  organization  of 
cooperative  marketing  associations  for  these 
commodities.  In  cooperation  with  State 
agencies,  the  board  is  extending  aid  to  growers 
to  the  end  that  this  may  be  brought  about. 

Turkeys,  Poultry,  Eggs. — Poultry  pro- 
ducers of  Colorado  have  been  benefited 
through  the  aid  given  in  organization  of  the 
Northwest  Turkey  Growers  Association  and 
through  assistance  to  other  existing  local  egg 
and  poultry  cooperatives.  The  Northwest  Tur- 
key Growers  Association  is  a  regional  market- 
ing agency  with  headquarters  at  Salt  Lake 
City,  Utah.  It  was  organized  in  the  fall  of 
1930  by  60  turkev  pools  operating  in  Colorado, 
Utah,   Montana,    Idaho,   Nevada,    Oregon,    and 


Washington.  The  first  season  of  operation  the 
regional  sold  more  than  4,000,000  pounds  of 
dressed  turkeys,  which  was  about  40  per  cent 
of  the  production  in  the  area  served.  Mem- 
bers of  the  Colorado  Turkey  Producers  (Inc.) 
received  a  better  return  for  their  1930  turkeys 
than  did  producers  marketing  outside  the  pool. 
This  was  made  possible  through  financial  as- 
sistance obtained  by  the  regional  from  the  re- 
volving fund.  In  July  the  board  assisted  in 
bringing  about  a  consolidation  of  three  poultry 
associations  in  western  Colorado,  to  form  the 
Colorado  Poultry  Association. 

Milk. — A  cooperative  milk-marketing  asso- 
ciation has  been  organized  in  Denver,  with 
the  assistance  of  the  farm  board.  This  asso- 
ciation handles  a  large  part  of  the  fluid  milk 
sold  in  Denver. 

Sugar  Beets. — The  Mountain  States  Beet 
Growers'  Marketing  Association  of  Colorado, 
Greeley,  and  the  Western  Colorado  Beet  Grow- 
ers' Association,  Olathe,  were  two  of  six  sugar- 
beet  organizations  which  on  January  6,  1931, 
with  the  aid  of  the  board,  formed  the  Na- 
tional Beet  Growers  Association.  In  develop- 
ing the  national  program  sugar-beet  growers 
have  been  assisted  in  organizing  seven  new 
regional  associations,  one  of  which  is  the 
Southern  Colorado  Beet  Growers'  Association 
of  Rocky  Ford.  Approximately  three-fourths 
of  the  sugar-beet  acreage  in  the  country  is 
represented  in  the  membership  of  the  Na- 
tional Beet  Growers  Association.  The  na- 
tional has  been  set  up  as  a  bargaining  organi- 
zation rather  than  a  sales  agency,  as  has  "been 
the  case  in  other  commodities. 

Pinto  beans. — Pinto  bean  growers  are  re- 
ceiving assistance  under  the  agricultural  mar- 
keting act  in  marketing  their  beans  cooper- 
atively. In  1929  aid  was  extended  to  the 
Colorado  Bean  Growers,  which  was  reorgan- 
ized the  following  year.  The  Pinto  Bean 
Growers  Association  was  organized  in  Sep- 
tember, 1930,  as  a  regional  marketing  asso- 
ciation with  headquarters  at  Trinidad.  It 
serves  Colorado,  New  Mexico,  and  eastern 
Utah,  the  area  in  which  practically  all  or  the 
pinto  beans  grown  in  America  are  produced. 
The  regional's  membership  includes  Colorado 
Bean  Growers  Association,  Denver ;  the  New 
Mexican  Bean  Pool,  Estancia,  N.  Mex.  ;  and 
the  Intermountain  Bean  Growers  Association, 
Fruita,  Colo.,  as  well  as  several  hundred 
bean  growers  holding  membership  direct.  The 
board  has  given  financial  assistance  to  the 
regional  in  carrying  out  its  marketing  pro- 
gram. 

Potatoes,  fruits,  vegetables. — C  o  n  t  a  c  t 
has  been  maintained  with  the  Colorado  Po- 
tato Growers,  Denver,  in  connection  with  the 
efforts  of  fruit  and  vegetable  cooperatives 
organizing  a  national  sales  outlet  for  their 
products.  In  May,  representatives  of  a  sub- 
stantial number  of  cooperative  associations 
incorporated  the  National  Fruit  and  Vegetable 
Exchange  (Inc.),  which  is  expected  to  render 
marketing  service  on  terminal  markets  for 
cooperatives  handling  fruits  and  vegetables. 
Operation  of  the  National  will  be  undertaken 
when  cooperative  tonnage  is  sufficient  for 
efficient  operation. 


WITH  THE  FIELD  ORGANIZATIONS 

Corvallis,  Oreg. 

The  Corvallis  U  S  D  A  Club  held  its  first 
meeting  November  6  and  the  meeting  was 
well  attended,  reports  T.  P.  Dykstra,  plant 
pathologist,  Bureau  of  Plant  industry,  the 
club  secretary.  "  I  believe  we  have  a  very 
fine,  representative  organization,  at  Corvallis." 
says  Secretary  Dykstra.  "  The  following  bu- 
reaus are  represented  :  Plant  Industrv,  Animal 
Industry,  Agricultural  Engineering,"  Agricul- 
tural Economics,  Entomology,  and  Food  and 
Drug  Administration."  T.  T.  Muneer,  Forest 
Service,  director  of  the  Pacific  Northwest  For- 
est Experiment  Station  and  president  of  the 
Portland  U  S  D  A  Club,  talked  to  the  club 
on  the  subject  The  Functions  of  the  Portland 
U  S  D  A  Club. 

Greater  Kansas  City 

H.  W.  Guenerich,  horticultural  extension 
agent  in  Jackson  County.  Mo.,  was  guest 
speaker  at  the  October  monthly  meeting  of 
the  U  S  D  A  Club  of  Greater  Kansas  City. 
He  talked  on  the  farmer's  point  of  view  in 
the  matter  of  governmental  control,  his  re- 
action to  regulations  and  advice,  and  his  at- 
titude with  respect  to  taxes  and  the  current 
economic  conditions.  This  talk  was  very  in- 
teresting and  much  appreciated  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  club,  writes  H.  C.  Ke'rshner,  Bu- 
reau of  Animal  Industry,  meat-inspection 
service,  acting  secretary  of  the  club. 


Spread  of  Phony  Peach  Disease 
Causes  Extension  of  Quarantine 


The  Federal  quarantine  on  account  of 
the  phony  peach  disease  has  been  ex- 
tended by  Secretary  Hyde  to  cover  all  of 
Louisiana,  Mississippi,  and  South  Caro- 
lina, and  parts  of  Arkansas,  Florida,  Illi- 
nois, North  Carolina,  Tennessee,  and 
Texas,  and  those  parts  of  Alabama  and 
Georgia  not  previously  under  quarantine. 
This  action,  taken  November  19,  becomes 
effective  November  30. 

The  products  restricted  under  this 
quarantine  are  peach  trees,  peach  roots, 
nectarine  trees,  nectarine  roots,  and  all 
kinds  and  varieties  of  trees  or  shrubs 
grafted  or  budded  on  peach  or  nectarine 
roots.  The  fruits  do  not  carry  the  dis- 
ease and  are  not  affected  by  the  quaran- 
tine. The  interstate  shipment  of  these 
articles  from  the  quarantined  area  is  con- 
ditional on  securing  a  Federal  permit  for 
such  shipment.  The  department  issues 
permits  only  for  peach  and  nectarine 
trees  and  roots  produced  at  least  1  mile 
from  any  known  infection  of  the  disease. 

The  quarantine  is  extended  because  of 
the  discovery  of  infection  outside  the 
areas  previously  under  regulation.  The 
disease  has  been  known  in  Georgia  for 
a  number  of  years  and  is  believed  to  have 
spread  from  that  State  through  the 
movement  of  infected  nursery  stock  prior 
to  establishment  of  the  Federal  quaran- 
tine in  1929.  This  department  is  cooper- 
ating with  the  State  departments  of  agri- 
culture of  Georgia  and  other  infected 
States  in  an  attempt  to  eradicate  the 
disease. 

Peach  trees  infected  with  the  phony 
peach  disease  never  recover,  and  the  crop 
returns  gradually  become  less  and  less. 
Much  damage  has  resulted  from  this 
cause,  especially  in  Georgia,  in  the  last 
10  years. 


Two  bulletins  have  been  issued  re- 
cently by  the  foodstuffs  division,  Bureau 
of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce,  De- 
partment of  Commerce,  which  may  be  of 
interest  to  some  of  the  readers  of  The 
Official  Record.  One  is  a  revision  of 
the  bulletin  General  Information  on  Pea- 
nuts, and  the  other  is  a  bulletin  of  simi- 
lar nature  on  pecans.  Copies  of  these 
may  be  obtained  free  from  the  issuing 
bureau,  Washington,  D.  C. 


The  Use  of  Corn  and  Corn  Products  in 
the  Home  is  the  title  of  a  mimeographed 
partial  list  of  references  compiled  by  the 
Bureau  of  Home  Economics.  The  con- 
tent headings  are :  Corn  oil ;  corn  sugar 
and  corn  sirup;  sweet  corn,  canning  and 
drying;  recipes;  corn  products,  miscel- 
laneous ;  general ;  bibliography ;  and 
author  index.  A  copy  may  be  obtained 
from  the  bureau  upon  request. 


St.  Louis,  Mo. 

The  St.  Louis  U  S  D  A  Club  was  favored 
by  Mr.  Ellis,  of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and 
Domestic  Commerce,  Department  of  Com- 
merce, by  accepting  the  club's  invitation  to 
be  its  guest  speaker  at  its  November  monthly 
meeting,  says  Samuel  Alfend,  chemist  of  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration,  who  is  secre- 
tary-treasurer of  the  club.  Mr.  Ellis  spoke 
of  the  organization  and  duties  of  his  bureau. 
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NEW  PUBLICATIONS  ISSUED  BY  THE  DEPARTMENT 

Please  address  requests  for  these  to  the  Division  of  Publications,  Office  of  Information,  and 
give  the  title,  class,  and  number  of  the  publication  in  each  case 


THE    MARKETING    AND    DISTRIBUTION    OF    FRUITS 
AND    VEGETABLES    BY   MOTOR    TRUCK.      (Technical 
Bulletin     272T.)     Brice     Edwards,      assistant 
marketing  specialist,   and  J.  W.  Park,  agri- 
cultural   economist,    division    of    fruits    and 
vegetables,   Bureau  of  Agricultural  Econom- 
ics.    88  pp.,  illus.     October,  1931. 
This  bulletin  presents  a  general  picture  of 
motor-truck  transportation  of  fruits  and  vege- 
tables in  the  United  States.      It  deals  mainly 
with  long-distance  truck  transportation.     Move- 
ments of  approximately  20  miles  or  less,  most 
of  which  were   formerly   by   wagon,    including 
transportation   of  market-garden   supplies   and 
draying   to   local    shipping   points   or   canning 
factors,    are    not    included    in    the    statistics 
given,  except  where  noted.     The  volume  of  this 
long-distance  truck  transportation  is  theoreti- 
cally an  additional  quantity  of  fruits  and  vege- 
tables which  might  be  moved  by  rail  and  boat 
if    trucks    were    not    available.      The    bulletin 
reports    studies    upon    which    several    mimeo- 
graphed   preliminary    reports    and    one    State 
bulletin  have  already  been  issued,  all  of  which 
have    been    in    great    demand    as    motor-truck 
transportation  and  marketing  have  become  in- 
creasingly important. 

CAR-LOT  SHIPMENTS  OF  FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES 
FROM  STATIONS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  FOR  THE 
CALENDAR  YEARS  1928  AND  1929.  (Statistical 
Bulletin  35S.i  Prepared  by  the  Bureau  of 
Agricultural  Economics.  152  pp.  October, 
1931. 

This  is  the  thirty-sixth  bulletin  in  the  de- 
partment's series  of  statistical  bulletins.  The 
information  presented  supplements  that  in 
Statistical  Bulletin  27S,  Car-Lot  Shipments  of 
Fruits  and  Vegetables  from  Stations  in  the 
United  States  for  the  Calendar  Years  1926 
and  1927.  and  is  based  upon  information  ob- 
tained by  the  market-news  service  of  the  fruits 
and  vegetables  division  from  monthly  mail  re- 
ports covering  34  fruits  and  vegetables,  mixed 
citrus  and  deciduous  fruits,  and  mixed  vege- 
tables, furnished  by  about  15,000  station 
agents  of  railroad,  express,  and  boat  com- 
panies, these  reports  being  checked  with  daily 
telegraphic  reports  furnished  by  the  operating 
departments  of  the  carriers.  The  compilations 
were  made  by  Mrs.  Leona  Norgren. 
REPORT  OF  THE  PORTO  RICO  AGRICULTURAL  EX- 
PERIMENT  STATION,  1930.  T.  B.  McClelland, 
director,  et  al.  50  pp..  illus.  1931. 
Apropos  of  recent  changes  in  directorship 
of  the  station,  this  report  reviews  some  of  the 
ways  in  which  the  station  since  its  organiza- 
tion in  1901.  but  especially  during  the  long 
service  of  D.  W.  May  as  director,  has  benefited 
the  agriculture  of  the  island.  Progress  during 
the  year  in  investigations  on  cane  soils  and 
cane-sirup  manufacture  :  field  corn,  sweet  corn, 
and  sugarcane :  cover  crops,  grasses,  forage 
plants,  and  silage :  citrus  fruits,  pineapples, 
coffee,  coconuts,  avocados,  and  mangoes ;  beans, 
root  crops,  and  flowers ;  and  tick  fever 
(piroplasmosis)  and  tapeworms  of  cattle,  is 
reviewed. 
THE    JOURNAL    OF    AGRICULTURAL    RESEARCH.     Vol. 

43,  No.  7,  October   1,  1931.     Illus. 
Contexts : 

Parasitism  of  6-ibberella  saubinetii  on  corn 
seedlings.  Key  No.  G-783.  Norma  L.  Pear- 
son. 

Heterospilus  cephi  Rohwer,  a  parasite  of  the 
European  wheat  sawfly.  Cephus  pygmaeus 
(L.).  Kev  No.  K-224.  C.  C.  Hill  and  H.  D. 
Smith. 

Germicidal  efficiencv  of  mixtures  of  phenols 
with  sodium  hvdroxide.  with  glycerin,  and 
with  ethvl  alcohol.  Key  No.  A-148.  F.  W. 
Tilley  and  J.   M.    Schaffer. 

Studies  of  lisnin  in  wheat  straw  with  refer- 
ence to  lodging.  Key  No.  E-^7.  Max  Phil- 
lips, Jehiel  Davidson,  and  H.  D.  Weihe. 

A  study  of  ova  from  the  Fallopian  tubes  of 
dairv  cows,  with  a  genital  history  of  the  cows. 
Key' No.  1-8.  Fred  W.  Miller.  W.  W.  Swett, 
Carl  G.  Hartman,  and  Warren  H.  Lewis. 

Some  factors  concerning  earliness  in  cotton. 
Key  No.  S.  C.-o.     C.  A.  Ludwig. 
THE    JOURNAL    OF    AGRICULTURAL    RESEARCH.     Vol. 
43,  No.  8,   October  15,   1931. 

Contexts : 

Inheritance  in  a  "  Constant "  hybrid  be- 
tween Aegilops  ovata  and  Tritieum  dicoccum. 
Key  No.  G-787.  J.  W.  Taylor  and  C.  E. 
Leighty. 


Infection  experiments  with  the  cotton  root- 
rot  fungus,  Phumatotrichum  omnivorum.  Key 
No.  G-785.  David  C.  Neal  and  George  T. 
Ratliffe. 

A  preliminary  report  on  the  poisonous  ef- 
fects of  bitter  rubber  weed  (Actinea  odorata) 
on    sheep.     Key   No.    A-149.     A.    B.    Clawson. 

The  distribution  of  stimulative  efficiency  in 
the  ultra-violet  spectrum  for  the  honevbee. 
Key  No.  K-223.     Lloyd  M.  Bertholf. 

The  decomposition  of  green  manures  grown 
on  a  soil  and  turned  under  compared  to  the 
decomposition  of  green  manures  added  to  a 
fallow  soil.  Key  No.  H-20.  Nathan  R.  Smith 
and   Harry   Humfeldt. 

Methods  of  estimating  cotton  fiber  matur- 
ity.    Key  No.  Ariz.-6.     R.  S.  Hawkins. 

The  nutritive  value  for  growing  swine  of 
the  proteins  of  linseed  meal  and  of  cotton- 
seed meal,  both  alone  and  in  combination 
with  the  proteins  of  corn.  Kev  No.  111.— ±6. 
H.  H.  Mitchell  and  T.  S.  Hamilton. 

The  percentage  of  fat  as  a  basis  for  estimat- 
ing the  composition  of  milk.  Key  No.  Pa.-34. 
Orme  J.  Kahlenberg  and  Le  Roy  Yoris. 

THE   MONTHLY  WEATHER   REVIEW.     Vol.   59,   No.  8. 

Pp.  295-329.     Illus.     August,  1931. 
Contexts : 

Some  problems  of  the  Boulder  Canyon-Colo- 
rado River  development.     John  L.  Bacon. 

Sounding-balloon  observations  made  at 
Broken  Arrow,  Okla..  during  the  international 
month,   December.    1929.     L.    T.    Samuels. 

Wind  velocities  at  different  heights  above 
ground.     C.  F.  Marvin. 

The  weather  and  radio.     W.  J.  Humphreys. 

An  error  in  the  maximum-thermometer 
reading.     W.  J.  Humphreys. 

A  remarkable  heavy  rainstorm  in  the  Chi- 
cago area.      O.  T.  Lay. 

More  rain  in  drought  year.     Xote. 

Bibliography. 

MITES  AND  LICE  ON  POULTRY.  (Farmers'  Bulletin 
801F  revised.)  F.  C.  Bishopp.  principal  ento- 
mologist in  charge,  division  of  insects 
affecting  men  and  animals,  and  H.  P.  Wood, 
entomological  assistant.  Bureau  of  En- 
tomology. 20  pp..  illus.  August.  1931. 
EXPERIMENTS  ON  HYBRID  VIGOR  AND  CONVERGENT 
IMPROVEMENT  IN  CORN.  (Technical  Bulletin  267T.) 
Frederick  D.  Richey,  principal  agronomist, 
and  George  F.  Sprague.  assistant  agron- 
omist, Division  of  Cereal  Crops  and  Dis- 
eases, Bureau  of  Plant  Industrv.  22  pp., 
illus.     October.  1931. 

HINTS  ON  BOBCAT  TRAPPING.  (Leaflet  78L.-)  Stan- 
ley P.  Young,  principal  biologist,  in  charge 
of  Division  of  Predatory -Animal  and  Rodent 
Control,  Bureau  of  Biological  Survev.  6  pp., 
illus.     June,   1931. 

THE  INFLUENCE  OF  WEATHER  ON  CROPS:  1900-1930. 
A  SELECTED  AND  ANNOTATED  BIBLIOGRAPHY. 
(Miscellaneous  Publication  No.  118.)  Compiled  by 
A.  M.  Hannay.  bibliographical  assistant, 
library,  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics. 
246  pp.     October,  1931. 

IMPORTANT  CULTIVATED  GRASSES.  (Fanners'  Bul- 
letin 1254F  revised.)  C.  V.  Piper,  formerly 
senior  agronomist  in  charge  of  Forage-Crop 
Investigations,  Bureau  of  Plant  Industrv. 
34   pp..    illus.     October.  1931. 

ELECTRICAL  EQUIPMENT  ON  MOVABLE  BRIDGES. 
(Technical  Bulletin  265T. )  Conde  B.  McCul- 
lough.  bridge  engineer.  Oregon  State  High- 
way Department :  Albin  L.  Gemeny,  senior 
structural  engineer,  division  of  tests.  Bu- 
reau of  Public  Roads ;  and  W.  R.  Wicker- 
ham,  electrical  engineer.  114  pp..  illus. 
October,   1931. 

GOOSF.  RAISING.  (Farmers'  Bulletin  767F  revised.") 
Alfred  R.  Lee.  associate  poultry  husband- 
man. Animal  Husbandry  Division.  Bureau 
of  Animal  Industry.  14*  pp..  illus.  Novem- 
ber,  1931. 

ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  DIRECTOR  OF  INFOR- 
MATION. M.  S.  Eisenhower,  director.  13  pp. 
1931. 

ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  CHIEF  OF  THE  OFFICE  OF 
EXPERIMENT  STATIONS.  Walter  H.  Evans, 
acting  chief.     12   pp.     1931. 

ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  CHIEF  OF  THE  FOOD  AND 
DRUG  ADMINISTRATION.  W.  G.  Campbell,  di- 
rector of  regulatorv  work,  in  charge.  30  pp. 
1931. 

ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  SOLICITOR.  Elton  L. 
Marshall,  solicitor.     41  pp.     1931. 


GRAY  SUGGESTS  POINTS 

FOR  LAND-USE  PROGRAM 

{Continued  from  pa-ge  S61) 

lot  management  on  areas  adapted  to  pri- 
vate utilization.  Cooperative  manage- 
ment of  consolidated  areas,  cooperative 
cutting,  hauling,  and  marketing  may  be 
feasible. 

9.  Revise  the  institutional  set-up  of  tbe 
community,  planning  the  location  of 
schools,  roads,  and  other  utilities  to  con- 
form with  rhe  revised  land-use  program. 

10.  Regroup  units  of  local  government 
and  redistribute  governmental  functions 
not  only  as  between  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments but  also  through  cooperation 
among  counties  and  other  local  units  in 
supplying  various  kinds  of  public  service. 
In  some  a  greater  contribution  from 
State  resources  will  be  necessary. 

This  sort  of  program.  Doctor  Gray  ad- 
mitted, will  take  years  to  develop,  but 
he  said  that  some  States  have  already 
taken  the  first  steps. 

"  I  do  not  subscribe  to  the  point  of 
view  sometimes  voiced,"  said  Doctor 
Gray,  "  that  the  Federal  or  State  Gov- 
ernments should  take  over  all  the  exten- 
sive areas  of  cut-over  or  other  marginal 
lands  that  are  virtually  idle.  "We  should 
certainly  go  as  far  as  we  can  in  modify- 
ing methods  of  taxation  and  other  con- 
ditions to  enable  private  enterprises  to 
utilize  these  lands  in  ways  reasonably 
consistent  with  the  public  interest." 


ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  CHIEF  OF  THE  GRAIN 
FUTURES  ADMINISTRATION.  J.  W.  T.  Duvel. 
chief.     11  pp.     1931. 

ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  CHIEF  OF  THE  BUREAU  OF 
DAIRY  INDUSTRY.  O.  E.  Reed,  chief.  35  pp. 
1931. 

ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  CHIEF  OF  THE  BUREAU  OF 
CHEMISTRY  AND  SOILS.  Henry  G.  Knisht. 
chief.     78   pp.      1931. 

ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  CHIEF  FORESTER,  FOREST 
SERVICE,  1931.  Robert  Y.  Stuart,  chief 
forester.     82    pp.     1931. 

ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  CHIEF  OF  THE  BUREAU  OF 
PLANT  INDUSTRY,  1931.  William  A.  Taylor, 
chief  of  bureau.     38  pp.     1931. 

ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  LIBRARIAN,   1931.      Clari- 

bel  R.  Barnett.  librarian.     15  pp.     1931. 

ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  GUAM  AGRICULTURAL  EX- 
PERIMENT STATION,  1930.  C.  W.  Edwards. 
director,  et  al.     29  pp..  illus.     1931. 

SOIL  SURVEY  OF  YORK  COUNTY,  NEBRASKA.  (No. 
10,  Series  1928.)  F.  A.  Haves,  in  charge  :  and 
A.   W.   Goke.     37  pp.,  illus.     1931. 

SOIL  SURVEY  OF  MECOSTA  COUNTY,  MICHIGAN. 
(No.  18,  Series  1927.)  Robert  Wildermuth. 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
in  charge ;  and  J.  F.  Fonder,  Michigan  Ag- 
ricultural Experiment  Station.  30  pp., 
iUus.     1931. 

SOIL  SURVEY  OF  THAYER  COUNTY,  NEBRASKA.  (No. 
20,  Series  1927.)  E.  A.  Nieschmidt  (in 
charsre).  R.  H.  Lovald,  and  R.  L.  Gemmell, 
Nebraska  Soil  Survey ;  and  R.  C.  Roberts. 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
38  pp..  illus.     1931. 

RULE  1,  REVISION  30— TO  PREVENT  THE  SPREAD 
OF  SPLENETIC  OR  TICK  FEVER  IN  CATTLE.  Ef- 
fective en  and  after  December  1,  1931.  (B.  A.  I. 
Order  332.)      Bureau  of  Animal  Industry. 

Price  Lists  of  Publications 

The  Superintendent  of  Documents.  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office.  Washington.  D.  C,  has 
for  sale  many  publications  issued  by  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  ichich  are  no  longer 
available  free.  This  officii!  will  send  free 
price  lists  of  these  upon  request.  Readers  of 
The  Official  Recokd  may  render  a  service  in 
the  distribution  of  the  department's  informa- 
tion by  telling  the  people  ic-ith  whom  they 
come  in  contact  of  the  availab-Uity  of  these 
publications   and  price  lists. 
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NOON  NETWORK  PROGRAMS 


Schedule  of  Speakers  and  Their  Sub- 
jects and  Dates  for  the  Broadcast  Week 
Beginning  Monday,  December  14. 


The  network  radio  programs  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  and  Federal 
Farm  Board  are  broadcast  through 
National  Broadcasting  Co.  stations  at 
12.55  to  1.10  p.  m.  eastern  standard  time ; 
12.15  to  1  p.  m.,  Pacific  standard  time. 

MONDAY,  DECEMBER  14 
National  Farm  and  Home  Hour 

Keeping  Beef  Cattle  Profitably  Em- 
ployed.— A.  T.  Semple,  associate  animal  hus- 
bandman, Bureau   of  Animal  Industry. 

Keeping  Daiey  Cattle  Profitably  Em- 
ployed.— J.  C.  McDowell,  senior  dairy  hus- 
bandman,  Bureau   of  Dairy   Industry. 

Western  Farm  and  Home  Hour 

The  Grain  Market  Situation. — Frank  L. 
Lyons,  associate  marketing  specialist,  Bureau 
of  Agricultural  Economics. 

The  Week  with  the  Farm  Board. — R.  H. 
Lamb,  Western  program  director,  Office  of 
Information. 

The  Fascination  in  Forestry. — Prepared 
by  Dana  Parkinson,  assistant  regional  forester, 
Region  4,  Forest  Service. 

TUESDAY,  DECEMBER  15 

National  Farm  and  Home  Hour 

The  Garden  Calendar. — W.  R.  Beattie, 
senior  horticulturist,  Bureau  of  Plant  indus- 
try. 

The  Price  Situation. — O.  C  Stine,  prin- 
cipal agricultural  economist,  division  of  sta- 
tistical and  historical  research,  Bureau  of 
Agricultural  Economics. 

Western  Farm  and  Home  Hour 

What's  New  in  Poultry  Work. — Prepared 
by  A.  R.  Lee,  associate  poultry  husbandman, 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry ;  delivery  by  H.  D. 
Hilton,  Federal-State  supervising  inspector  of 
poultry,  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics. 

Quick-Frozen  Fruit  Dishes. — Delivered  by 
J.  L.  Harvey,  senior  inspector,  western  dis- 
trict, Food  and  Drug  Administration. 

With  Western  Farmers. — R.  H.  Lamb. 

WEDNESDAY,  DECEMBER  16 
National  Farm  and  Home  Hour 
No  Department  of  Agriculture  Program. 
Western  Farm,  and  Home  Hour 

Livestock  on  Feed. — W.  E.  Schneider,  asso- 
ciate marketing  specialist,  Bureau  of  Agricul- 
tural   Economics. 

The  Homemaker  and  Family  Finances. — 
Prepared  by  Miss  Grace  Johnson,  Oresron  State 
Agricultural  College  ;  delivery  by  Miss  Jean 
Stewart,  home  economist.  Bureau  of  Home 
Economics. 

Dairy  Industry  Period. 

THURSDAY,  DECEMBER  17 

National  Farm  and  Home  Hour 
December  Crop  Report. — Federal  Crop  Re- 
porting Board. 

Western  Farm  and  Home  Hour 

With  Western  Farmers. — R.  H.  Lamb. 

On  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Markets. — C.  J. 
Hansen,  associate  marketing  specialist.  Bureau 
of  Agricultural  Economics. 

A  Key  to  Sales-Contract  Puzzles. — Pre- 
pared by  F.  G.  Robb,  principal  marketing  spe- 
cialist. Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  ;  de- 
livery by  R.  H.  Lamb  and  C.  J.  Hansen. 

FRIDAY,  DECEMBER   18 

National  Farm  and  Home  Hour 

December  Crop  Report. — Federal  Crop 
Reporting  Board. 

Western  Farm   and  Home  Hour 
4-H  Club  Program. 


SATURDAY,  DECEMBER  19 

Sowings  of  Winter  Grain. — W.  F.  Cal- 
lander, principal  agricultural  statistician,  Bu- 
reau of  Agricultural  Economics. 


National  Farm  and  Home  Hour  Stations 

KDKA 

Pittsburgh 

WIBA 

Madison 

KFAB 

Lincoln 

WIOD 

Miami  Beach 

KFYR 

Bismarck 

WIS 

Columbia 

KOA 

Denver 

WJAX 

Jacksonville 

KPRC 

Houston 

WJDX 

Jackson 

KSTP 

St.  Paul 

WJR 

Detroit 

KTHS 

Hot  Springs 

WJZ 

New  York 

KVOO 

Tulsa 

WKY 

Oklahoma  City 

KWK 

St.  Louis 

WLW 

Cincinnati 

KYW 

Chicago 

WMC 

Memphis 

WAPI 

Birmingham 

WOAI 

San  Antonio 

WBAL 

Baltimore 

woe 

Davenport 

WBZ 

Boston 

WOW 

Omaha 

WBZA 

Springfield 

WPTF 

Raleigh 

WDAF 

Kansas  City 

WREN  Lawrence 

WDAY  Fargo 

WRC 

Washington 

WEBC 

Superior 

WRVA 

Richmond 

WFAA 

Dallas 

WSB 

Atlanta 

WFLA 

St.  Petersburg 

WSM 

Nashville 

WGAR 

Cleveland 

WSMB 

New  Orleans 

WHAM  Rochester 

WSUN 

Clearwater 

WHAS 

Louisville 

W  WNC  Asheville 

WHO 

Des  Moines 

Western  Farm  and  Home  Horn 

Stations 

KECA 

Los  Angeles 

KHQ 

Spokane 

KFSD 

San  Diego 

KOMO 

Seattle 

KGO 

Oakland 

KSL 

Salt  Lake  City 

KGW 

Portland 

KTAR 

Phoenix 

The  following  stations  broadcast  the  National  Farm 
and  Home  Hour  on  Saturdays  only: 


KFI  Los  Angeles 

KFSD  San  Diego 

KGO  Oakland 

KGW  Portland 


KOMO  Seattle 

KSL        Salt  Lake  City 

KTAR    Phoenix 


EXPERIMENT^STATION  PUBLICATIONS 


The  library  of  the  Office  of  Experiment 
Stations  maintains,  but  for  library  purposes 
only,  a  complete  file  of  all  the  publications 
issued  by  the  State  experiment  stations.  It 
has  recently  received  the  following  new  State 
publications : 

(This  department  has  none  of  these  State  pub- 
lications for  distribution,  but  usually  they  may 
be  obtained  from  the  stations  issuing  them.  For 
convenience  in  writing  to  a  station,  the  postal 
address  point  where  the  station  is  located  in  the 
State  is  given  at  the  end  of  each  of  the  entries 
below.) 

How  to  stop  "  weevil "  damage  in  stored 
grain.  W.  P.  Flint.  (Illinois  Sta.  Circ. 
380,  4  pp.,  3  figs.  November.  1931.) 
Urbana. 

Foods  and  drugs.  J.  M.  Bartlett.  (Maine 
Sta.  Off.  Insp.  139,  16  pp.  April,  1931.) 
Orono. 

Commercial  feeding  stuffs,  1930-1931.  J.  M. 
Bartlett.  (Maine  Sta.  Off.  Insp.  140,  pp. 
17-48.     August,  1931.)     Orono. 

Meteorological  observations  for  October.  1931. 
C.  I.  Gunness  and  K.  M.  Wheeler.  (Massa- 
chusetts Sta.  Met.  Bui.  514,  4  pp.  October, 
1931.)      Amherst. 

The  consumption  of  milk  and  dairy  products 
in  metropolitan  Boston  in  December,  1930. 
F.  V.  Waugh.  (Massachusetts  Sta.  [Un- 
numbered publication]  27  pp.  September, 
1931.)  Published  in  cooperation  with  the 
New  Hampshire  Station  and  other  organ- 
izations.    Amherst. 

Production  of  crops  and  livestock  on.  the  New- 
lands  project.  1930.  F.  B.  Headley  and  C. 
Venstrom.  (Nevada  Sta.  Bui.  123,  14  pp.,  2 
figs.     September,   1931.)      Reno. 

Development  and  ripening  of  peaches  as  cor- 
related with  physical  characteristics,  chem- 
ical composition  and  histological  structure 
of  the  fruit  flesh :  I.  Physical  measure- 
ments of  growth  and  flesh  texture  in  rela- 
tion to  the  market  and  ed:ble  qualities  of 
the  fruit.  M.  A.  Blake.  O.  W.  Davidson, 
R.  M.  Addoms,  and  G.  T.  Nightingale. 
(New  Jersey  Stas.  Bui.  525,  35  pp.",  12  figs 
September,    1931.)      New  Brunswick. 

The  significance  of  measurements  of  quantity 
and  quality  of  egg  yield.  W.  C.  Thomp- 
son, D.  Philpott,  and  H.  C.  Page.  (New 
Jersey  Stas.  Bui.  528,  40  pp.,  6  figs.  July, 
1931.)      New  Brunswick. 


Articles    and    Written    Addresses    By 

Department  People  in  Outside 

Publications 

Animal    Industry 

Alicata,  J.  E. — Infective  larvae  of  Physo- 
cephalus  sexalatus  in  bats.  Jour.  Para- 
sitol.,  vol.  18,  no.  1,  p.  47.     September,  1931. 

Allen,  E.  A. — Note  on  a  method  for  using  the 
benzidine  test.     Ibid.,   p.  53. 

Chitwood,  B.  G. — Physaloptera  praeputialis 
from  Urocyon  sp.,  Virginia  and  Lynx  rufus, 
Nevada.     Ibid.,  p.  53. 

Chitwood,  B.  G.,  and  Hill,  C.  H. — Esopha- 
geal glands  of  Ascaris  lumbricoides.  Ibid., 
pp.  52-53. 

Cram,  E.  B. — The  cockroach,  Blattella  ger- 
manica,  as  an  intermediate  host  of  Tetra- 
meres  americana  of  poultry.     Ibid.,  p.  52. 

■ —  A     comparison     of    internal    parasites 

of  ruffed  grouse  of  Labrador  with  those  of 
ruffed  grouse  of  the  United  States.  Ibid., 
p.  48. 

Dikmans,  G. — Demodectic  mange  in  a  cow 
Ibid.,  pp.  47-48. 

— — — Eucoleus  aerophilus  in  the  cat  in  the 
United    States.     Ibid.,  p.   56. 

MacKellar,  W.  M. — La  erradicacion  de  la 
garrapata  como  causa  de  la  fiebre  del 
ganado.  Agr.  y  Zootecnia,  vol.  10,  no.  11, 
pp.  370-372.     August,  1931. 

Mohler,  J.  R. — Some  activities  of  the  Bureau 
of  Animal  Industry.  Cornell  Vet.,  vol.  21 
no.  2,  pp.   114-126.     April,  1931. 

Schwartz,  B. — Nodular  worm  infestation  of 
domestic  swine.  Vet.  Med.,  vol.  26,  no.  10, 
pp.   411-415.      October,  1931. 

Schwartz,  B.,  and  Price,  E.  W. — Infection  of 
pigs  through  the  skin  with  the  larvae  of  the 
swine  kidney  worm,  Stephanurus  dontatus. 
Jour.  Amer.  Vet.  Med.  Assoc,  vol.  79  (n.  s. 
vol     32),    no.    3,    pp.    359-375.      September, 

Biological   Survey 

Goldman,  E.  A. — Three  new  rodents  from 
Arizona  and  New  Mexico.  Biol.  Soc.  Wash 
Proc,  v.  44.  pp.  133-136.     October  17,  1931. 

— — — New  pocket  gophers  from  Arizona  and 
Utah.  Jour.  Wash.  Acad.  Sci.,  v.  21,  no. 
17,  pp.   416-426.      October  19,  1931. 

Jewett,  S.  G. — Portland,  Oreg.,  region — sea- 
sonal report,  June  15  to  August  15,  1931 
Bird-Lore,  v.  33,  no.  5,  pp.  340-341.  Sep- 
tember-October,  1931. 

Nelson,  E.  W.,  and  Goldman,  E.  A. — A  new 
pocket  gopher  of  the  genus  Orthogeomys 
from  Guatemala.  Biol.  Soc  Wash.  Proc,  v 
44.  pp.  105-106.     October  17,   1931. 

Two  new  woodrats  from  Lower  Cali- 
fornia. Biol.  Soc.  Wash.  Proc,  v.  44,  pp 
107-110.     October  17,  1931. 

Scheffer,  T.  H. — A  week  with  the  Mynah 
birds  at  Vancouver,  B.  C.     Murrelet,  v.  12, 

no.  3,  pp.  84-85.     September,  1931. 

Plant  Industry 

Cobb,  N.  A. — The  use  of  live  nemas  (Meton- 
cholaimus  pristiurus)  in  zoological  courses 
in  schools  and  colleges.  Science,  vol.  74, 
no.  1924,  pp.  489-490.     November  13,  1931. 

Hitchcock,  A.  S. — Field  work  for  the  local 
botanist.  58  pp.  Washington,  D.  C.  Pub. 
by  the  author,   1931. 

Robinson,  T.  R. — A  fifty  million  dollar  orange 
from  Brazil  and  other  gifts  of  the  Amer- 
icas to  the  citrus-fruit  industry.  Bui.  Pan 
Amer.  Union,  vol.  65,  no.  11,  pp.  1145- 
1150.      November,    1931. 


[The  administrative  regulations  (see  sec. 
604)  provide  that  one  copy  of  each  article  or 
written  address  hearing  upon  the  ivork  of  the 
department  and  prepared  for  outside  puhlica- 
tion  or  delivery  should  oe  sent  to  the  Office 
of  Information  of  the  department  for  reference, 
and  filing.  If  the  article  or  address  treats  in 
any  way  upon  the  policies  of  the  department, 
or  upon  the  work  of  the  bureaus  or  depart- 
ments other  than  the  writer's  own,  it  must 
hr  submitted  to  the  director  of  information. 
Office  of  Information,  for  advance  approval. 
Information  concerning  the  fact  of  publication 
of  an  article  or  address  outside  the  depart- 
ment should  be  furnished  by  the  bureau  or 
office  concerned  to  The  Official  Record,  in 
the  form  as  above,  for  entry  under  this  head- 
ing in  The  Record.] 


The  care  and  management  of  the  small  poul- 
try flock.  C.  S.  Piatt.  (New  Jersey  Stas. 
Hints  to  Poultrymen,  vol.  20,  No.  1,  4  pp., 
1  fig.     October,  1931.)     New  Brunswick, 
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CONFERENCE  CONSIDERS 

NATIONAL  LAND  POLICY 

(Continued  from  page  361) 

Richard  T.  Ely,  widely  known  econ- 
omist, director  of  the  Institute  for  Re- 
search in  Land  Economics  and  Public 
Utilities,  and  Mark  Graves,  chairman  of 
the  New  York  State  Tax  Commission, 
and  other  taxation  experts  from  State 
and  Federal  research  and  educational 
bodies  discussed  taxation  problems  in- 
volved in  changes  in  land  utilization. 

College  presidents,  agricultural  college 
deans  and  extension  directors,  and  econ- 
omists of  State  and  Federal  depart- 
ments were  present  to  help  provide  the 
mass  of  data  required  for  the  delibera- 
tions of  the  conference. 

Secretary  Hyde's  Address 

In  his  address  Secretary  Hyde  said  he 
hoped  the  day  would  come  when  there 
would  be  a  proper  supervision  of  land 
colonization  schemes,  when  settlers  would 
be  truthfully  apprised  of  the  economic 
facts,  and  when  the  Federal  Government 
would  refuse  to  deed  640  acres  of  cactus 
and  sand  to  a  man,  no  matter  how  cour- 
ageous and  industrious  he  might  be.  He 
gave  much  attention  to  the  problems  rep- 
resented by  submarginal  land  and  tax- 
ation.    He  said  in  part: 

"Any  program,  to  be  sound  as  well  as 
humane,  must  be  elastic.  In  that  pro- 
gram the  problems  of  submarginal  land 
and  the  closely  allied  taxation  question 
must  be  considered.  Whatever  the  solu- 
tion may  prove  to  be,  it  should  approach 
helpfully  the  problems,  both  of  the  farms 
and  of  the  local  communities  dependent 
upon  them.  No  violent  shift  of  the  popu- 
lation or  of  land  use  is  desirable  or  possi- 
ble. No  modern  hegira  is  being  planned. 
Tet  some  action  is  imperative.     *     *     * 

"  It  is  evident  that  a  long-time  na- 
tional policy  for  the  use  and  the  manage- 
ment of  land  must  have  elasticity  enough 
to  meet  changing  economic  conditions. 

"  Suggestions  have  come  from  various 
sources  that  the  answer  to  the  problem 
of  submarginal  lands  is  purchase  and  re- 
forestation by  the  Government.  There 
probably  are  areas  which  possess  so  high 
a  value  for  national  uses  that  they  should 
be  acquired.  National  uses,  under  our 
present  policy,  include  watershed  protec- 
tion, national  forests,  parks,  and  game 
preserves.  Possibly  sound  policy  would 
include  acquisition  to  stop  erosion  and 
to  conserve  the  soil  for  future  genera- 
tions. There  are  other  areas  where  the 
continuance  of  the  economic  life  of  whole 
communities  depends  upon  the  mainte- 
nance of  some  national  resource,  such  as 
forests,  which  provide  raw  materials  and 
employment  to  farmers  and  workmen  in 
small  towns. 

"  In  such  instances  acquisition  may  be 
justified,  either  by  Federal  or  State  gov- 
ernments, or  jointly,  but  to  purchase  all 
of  the  submarginal  areas  is  hopelessly 
impossible.  There  are  636.000.000  acres 
classed  as  land  in  farms  which  are  not 
now  plowed.  Of  these,  500,000.000  acres 
are  suitable,  in  point  of  lay  of  land  and 
climatic  conditions,  for  cultivation :  300,- 
000,000  acres  require  no  clearing.  These 
are  not  suitable  for  forests.  It  should 
be  remembered,  too,  that  many  millions 
of  acres  now  under  cultivation  are  sub- 
marginal.  To  acquire  all  such  land 
would  require  many  billions  of  doDars. 


Such  a  program  would  displace  millions 
of  people.  On  so  large  a  scale  it  would 
undermine  the  economic  base  of  schools, 
communities,  and  counties.  I  doubt  if 
conditions,  economic  and  financial,  would 
ever  make  the  recapture  of  these  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  acres  desirable.  Cer- 
tainly there  is  no  justification  for  it  now. 

"  What,  then,  can  be  done?  What  is 
the  occasion  for  such  a  conference  as 
this?  The  answer  lies  in  the  vast  waste 
of  human  and  material  resources  now 
taking  place  in  our  rural  areas.  Erosion 
has  already  gashed  and  gullied  our  coun- 
trysides and  ruined  21,000,000  acres  be- 
yond repair.  The  wastage  of  natural  re- 
sources in  the  East  and  South  has  al- 
ready sapped  the  economic  strength  of 
communities  of  farmers  and  small  towns. 
Every  one  of  these  presents  problems  of 
economic  readjustment  and  political  re- 
organization which  might  conceivably 
change  a  loss  into  a  modest  profit.  Thou- 
sands of  pioneer  souls  have  listened  to 
the  siren  song  of  the  expansionists  and 
have  followed  their  land  hunger  into  arid 
regions  or  on  to  cut-over  lands  which 
nature  intended  for  other  purposes  than 
famis.  Theirs  has  been  a  high  adven- 
ture which  they  have  filled  with  deeds  of 
valor,  but  let  us  not  forget  that  in  this 
prosaic  world  it  is  the  unheroic  question 
of  profit  which  will  determine  their  eco- 
nomic success.  A  penny  of  profit  is  a 
million  times  better  than  a  penny  of  loss. 

"  There  is  probably  more  hope  of  suc- 
cess in  slamming  shut  a  few  doors 
through  which  expansion  is  flowing  than 
there  is  in  the  recapture  of  acreage. 
Most  of  the  expansion  takes  place  in  four 
directions — drainage,  irrigation,  clearing 
of  forests,  and  dry-land  farming.  The 
extent  of  that  expansion  is  not  generally 
recognized.  There  are  both  dynamite 
and  enlightenment  in  the  statistics,  taken 
from  the  census,  that  there  were  84,000 
fewer  farms  in  1930  than  in  1925,  but 
there  were  15.000,000  more  acres  in 
crops.  This  in  five  years,  and  the  last 
five  years  at  that!  There  are  both 
pathos  and  problems  in  the  fact  that  the 
366,000,000  acres  planted  in  crops  in  1930 
was  55,000,000  acres  more  than  our  culti- 
vated area  in  1909,  and  larger  than  the 
war-time  peak  of  1919. 

"  We  must  start  some  time.  No  pro- 
gram which  we  can  conceive  will  imme- 
diately cure  the  present  emergency.  A 
long-time  land-use  program  can  not  write 
an  immediate  answer  to  the  present 
emergency,  but  the  present  emergency  em- 
phasizes the  immediate  need  for  a  long- 
time program.  If  we  had  begun  even  so 
short  a  time  as  20  years  ago — before  the 
expansion  of  our  cultivated  area  by 
55,000,000  acres — how  much  tragedy  and 
distress  might  have  been  prevented.  If 
we  could  have  prevented  the  entry  of  the 
submarginal  portion  of  those  55,000.000 
acres,  or  could  have  held  in  abeyance 
such  portion  as  was  not  economically 
needed,  what  a  different  story  we  could 
write  for  American  agriculture. 

"  The  proper  size  of  our  agricultural 
plant  can  not  be  definitely  fixed.  Condi- 
tions change  and  national  demands  upon 
agriculture  change  with  them.  Neverthe- 
less, one  great  benefit  from  a  proper  land 
policy  would  be  the  approximation  of  the 
size  of  our  land  plant  in  the  light  of 
economic  condition.  We  ask  the  farmer 
to  adjust  his  acreage.  His  is  a  difficult 
job,  if  forces  beyond  his  control  and  heed- 


less of  his  interests  are  constantly  en- 
larging the  total  acreage  to  which  he 
must  adjust  his  own. 

"  I  hope  some  time  proper  supervision 
can  be  had  of  colonization  schemes, 
proper  surveys  of  lands  that  are  about 
to  be  offered  for  farms  can  be  made,  and 
settlers  truthfully  apprised  of  the  eco- 
nomic facts  about  the  ocean  of  doubts 
upon  which  they  would  embark  their 
argosies.  I  hope  to  live  long  enough  to 
see  the  county  agent  go  to  the  man  on 
submarginal  lands  and  say,  '  Bill,  you 
haven't  a  chance  on  this  farm.  Get  a 
good  one,  or  if  you  must  live  here,  get  a 
job  at  something  else.  This  farm 
couldn't  make  a  living  for  the  best 
farmer  who  ever  walked  on  leather.'  I 
hope  some  time  Uncle  Sam  will  refuse 
to  deed  640  acres  of  sand  and  cactus  to 
a  man,  no  matter  how  courageous  and 
industrious  he  may  be :  will  refuse  to  be 
party  to  the  certain  tragedy  which  waits 
for  those  pioneer  souls  who,  dauntless 
but  misguided,  would  carve  a  farm  from 
barren  wastes. 

"  The  present  economic  depression  will 
be  a  fruitless  era  indeed  if  we  fail  to 
utilize  its  lessons.  This  Nation  has  in- 
comparable resources  in  land,  labor,  and 
capital.  No  less  important  is  the  intel- 
ligence with  which  these  assets  are  uti- 
lized. The  individual  farmer  will  have 
to  show  resourcefulness  in  meeting 
changes  in  wTorid  economic  conditions. 
He  needs  to  adopt  every  economy  of 
production.  He  needs  to  recognize  handi- 
caps, natural  and  economic,  that  fore- 
doom him  to  failure.  But  it  is  no  less 
vital  that  the  Nation,  in  the  interest  of 
a  profitable  agriculture  and  a  balanced 
national  life,  shall  promote  a  wise  utili- 
zation of  our  resources.  Our  traditional 
national  policy  of  planless  agricultural 
development  should  be  replaced  without 
delay  by  a  program  based  upon  such  a 
utilization  of  our  land  resources  as  will 
yield  greater  economic  and  social  values, 
will  stay  erosion  and  soil  depletion,  will 
preserve  and  conserve  our  land  inherit- 
ance, and  limit  our  agricultural  plant  to 
such  size  as  will  supply  the  Nation's 
needs  without  the  ruinous  blight  of  over- 
production." 


FARM  BOARD  INTERESTED 

IN  PLANS  FOR  LAND  USE 

(Continued  from  page  S6S) 

much  will  not  be  possible ;  but  every  area 
effectively  handled  will  relieve  the  dis- 
tress of  people  living  in  it.  and  gradually 
the  volume  of  farm  output  would  be 
adjusted  to  the  market  at  a  better  level 
of  prices." 


The  planting  of  slash  pine  and  the  pro- 
tection of  the  growing  stands-  are  recom- 
mended by  the  Forest  Service  as  meas- 
ures to  insure  a  steady  income  from 
many  nonagricultural  lands  along  the 
southeast  coast  from  South  Carolina  to 
Louisiana.  Fire  must  be  kept  out  and 
efficient  forest  management  is  essential 
if  satisfactory  net  returns  are  to  be  ob- 
tained. Slash  pine  is  the  great  dual- 
crop  tree  of  the  southern  coastal  plain. 
This  tree  produces  the  heaviest  crops  of 
naval  stores  and  also  produces  valuable 
timber.  It  is  the  quickest  grower  of  the 
four  leading  southern  pines. 
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MUSCLE  SHOALS  BODY 

SUBMITS  ITS  REPORT 

Recommends  Production  of  Concentrated 

Fertilizer  by  Private  Operation 

Under  Lease  Contracts 

The  Muscle  Shoals  Commission,  which 
was  appointed  July  14  by  President 
Hoover  for  the  purpose  of  making  fur- 
ther thorough  study  of  the  Government- 
owned  nitrate  and  power  plants  at  Mus- 
cle Shoals,  on  the  Tennessee  River  in 
Alabama,  and  recommending  what  use 
should  be  made  of  them,  submitted  its 
report  to  the  President  and  to  the  Gov- 
ernors of  the  States  of  Tennessee  and 
Alabama    on    November    14. 

"  From  the  mass  of  information  ob- 
tained from  various  sources  and  from  a 
careful  consideration  of  the  views  of  rep- 
resentatives of  various  enterprises,  in- 
cluding farm  organizations,  fertilizer 
and  chemical  industries  and  those  deal- 
ing with  raw  materials  incident  to  fer- 
tilizer and  chemical  fields,  and  from  ex- 
haustive studies  by  experts,  the  commis- 
sion unanimously  arrived  at  the  follow- 
ing conclusion,"  says  the  report. 

"  1.  It  is  economically  feasible  and 
desirable  to  use  and  operate  the  Muscle 
Shoals  properties  for  the  following  pur- 
poses: (a)  Primarily  for  quantity  pro- 
duction of  types  of  commercial  fertilizer 
and/or  fertilizer  ingredients  of  greater 
concentration  than  those  which  are  now 
generally  sold  to  the  farmer;  (Z?)  co- 
operative scientific  research  and  experi- 
mentation for  the  betterment  of  agricul- 
ture; (c)  manufacture  of  chemicals. 

"2.  It  is  the  definite  conclusion  of  the 
commission  that  the  foregoing  public 
benefits  can  best  be  obtained  by  private 
operation  under  lease  contracts  through 
competitive  negotiations." 

In  the  course  of  its  work  of  getting 
and  considering  information  and  opinions 
from  many  sources,  the  commission  ad- 
dressed a  request  to  Secretary  Hyde,  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  asking 
him  for  his  personal  opinion  and  also 
that  of  the  experts  in  the  Fixed-Nitrogen 
Research  Laboratory  of  the  Bureau  of 
Chemistry  and  Soils,  as  to  whether  the 
Muscle  Shoals  project  was  still  neces- 
sary for  the  production  of  nitrogen  for 
national  defense;  whether,  under  exist- 
ing conditions,  the  project  was  in  a  prac- 
ticable location  for  the  production  of 
synthetic  nitrogen  ;  and  whether  the  proj- 
ect was  suitable  for  the  production  of 
phosphoric  acid  by  electric-furnace  meth- 
ods; and  also,  what  would  be  the  most 
practicable  use  which  could  be  made  of 
the  project  in  the  interest  of  agriculture, 
(Continued  on  page  37-$) 
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DR.  FREDERICK  V.  COVILLE 

Noted  botanist  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  In- 
dustry, who  has  just  received  The  George 
Robert  White  Gold  Medal  of  Honor  from  the 
Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society  for  his 
achievements  in  botany  and  horticulture. 
Article  on  page  373. 


RECORD  ATTENDANCE  AT 
LAND-GRANT  CONVENTION 


Program  Dealt  Broadly  With  Institutions' 

Status  and  Objectives  in  Nation's 

Educational  System 

A  record-breaking  attendance  of  con- 
siderably more  than  300  delegates  and 
visitors  was  registered  at  the  forty-fifth 
annual  convention  of  the  Association  of 
Land-Grant  Colleges  and  Universities, 
held  in  Chicago  November  16,  17,  and  18. 
Every  State  except  New  Mexico  was  rep- 
resented, either  by  the  president  of  its 
land-grant  institution  or  the  dean  of  the 
college  of  agriculture,  engineering,  or 
home  economics,  or  the  director  of  the 
State  experiment  station  or  extension 
service,  or  some  combination  of  these 
officials.  The  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tion of  the  United  States  Department  of 
the  Interior  were  well  represented,  and 
several  of  the  negro  land-grant  colleges 
and  other  institutions  had  representa- 
tives. 

The  program  dealt  broadly  with  the 
status  and  objectives  of  the  land-grant 
(Continued  on  page  37-J) 


LAND  UTILIZATION  PLAN 
ADOPTED  BY  CONFERENCE 


Chicago    Meeting    Asks    that    National 
Planning  and  Advisory  and  Legis- 
lative Committees  "be  Organized 

The  National  Land  Utilization  Confer- 
ence, which  was  held  in  Chicago  Novem- 
ber 19,  20,  and  21,  upon  the  call  of  Sec- 
retary Hyde  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  the  executive  committee 
of  the  Association  of  Land-Grant  Col- 
leges and  Universities,  and  was  attended 
by  more  than  350  registered  delegates, 
adopted  18  specific  recommendations  for 
the  action  of  legislative  .and  research 
groups. 

The  following  is  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee on  recommendations  which  was 
adopted : 

Preamble 

Our  Federal  and  State  land  policies 
have,  in  the  main,  encouraged  the  rapid 
transfer  of  public  lands  to  private  own- 
ership, with  little  regard  given  to  the 
uses  to  which  the  land  was  best  adapted 
or  to  the  demand  for  its  products.  The 
economic  and  social  difficulties  in  agricul- 
ture which  are  so  widely  recognized  at 
present,  are  in  considerable  degree  trace- 
able to  the  effects  of  these  policies.  It 
therefore  becomes  imperative  for  all 
groups  connected  with  land  use  to  co- 
operate in  formulating  new  policies 
which  shall  be  actively  addressed, 
through  adequate  and  unified  organiza- 
tion and  coordination,  to  the  intelligent 
use  of  all  publicly  and  privately  owned 
land,  and  whether  or  not  it  be  submar- 
ginal  or  supermarginal.  The  central  pur- 
poses of  these  policies  should  be  to  de- 
velop and  conserve  our  land  resources  in 
such  manner  as  to  provide  adequately  for 
our  present  and  future  needs.  Any  ade- 
quate land  policy  must  provide  for  the 
preservation  of  soil  fertility,  must  aid 
toward  adjustment  of  production  to  de- 
mand, must  provide  for  economic  use  of 
marginal  lands,  and  in  other  ways  must 
make  for  the  security  of  agriculture. 

The  following  were  among  the  many 
topics  considered  by  the  committee  and 
furnished  much  of  the  basis  for  its  rec- 
ommendations : 

An  inventory  of  land  resources  as  a 
basis  of  land  use ;  the  indication  of  crop 
areas  and  their  limits ;  indication  of 
range  of  economic  returns  by  soil  re- 
gions ;  intensifications  of  production ; 
acquisition  of  land  by  the  public; 
management  of  public  lands ;  population  ; 
taxation ;  reclamation ;  and  rural  credits. 

Looking  definitely  to  the  establishment 
of  a  rational  land  use  policy,  the  com- 
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rnittee  offers  the  following  recommenda- 
tions : 

Administration  of  Public  Lands 

Recommendation  Xo.  1 :  It  is  recom- 
mended that  in  order  to  obtain  conser- 
vation and  rehabilitation  of  the  grazing 
ranges  of  the  public  domain  that  these 
lands  be  organized  into  public  ranges  to 
be  administered  by  a  Federal  agency  in 
a  manner  similar  to  and  in  coordination 
"with  the  national  forests.  Such  public 
ranges  should  include  lands  withdrawn 
for  minerals  or  for  other  purposes  when 
the  use  of  such  lands  for  grazing  is  not 
inconsistent  with  the  purposes  of  with- 
drawal. 

Watershed  Protection 

Recommendation  Xo.  2:  It  is  recog- 
nized that  throughout  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tain regions  and  the  Pacific  coastal 
region  hundreds  of  communities  are  di- 
rectly dependent  on  near-by  watersheds 
for  their  supply  of  water  for  irrigation 
and  other  purposes,  and  in  many  cases 
this  dependency  is  interstate  in  scope  due 
to  the  watersheds  being  in  one  State  and 
the  irrigation  use  in  another  State,  and 
also  due  to  the  fact  that  the  irrigation 
water  of  one  State  must  often  be  stored 
in  another  State.  Inasmuch  as  these 
facts  can  not  be  changed  due  to  the  geog- 
raphy of  the  region,  it  is  recommended 
that  lands  valuable  for  watershed  pro- 
tection should  be  administered  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Federal  Government. 

Protection  of  School  Lands 

Recommendation  Xo.  3  :  In  the  west- 
ern States  lands  granted  to  the  States 
for  school  purposes  usually  included 
either  two  or  four  sections  in  each  town- 
ship distributed  over  the  major  part  of 
the  State's  area.  Inasmuch  as  proper 
administration  of  land  thus  scattered  has 
been  impracticable,  it  is  recommended, 
for  the  protection  of  the  State  in  the 
interest  of  the  school  lands  that  remain, 
that  efforts  be  made  to  have  laws  en- 
acted which  will  permit  the  exchange  of 
the  present  school  lands  for  others  equal 
in  value,  and  that  school  land  be  col- 
lected in  blocks  of  such  sized  units  as  to 
be  economical  grazing  areas,  thereby  pro- 
tecting the  school  ]ands  for  the  continued 
benefit  of  the  public  schools. 

Agricultural  Credit 

Recommendation  Xo.  4 :  It  is  recom- 
mended tbat  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
call  into  conference  representatives  of 
various  credit  agencies  engaged  in  mak- 
ing loans  to  farmers.  This  meeting 
should  include  representatives  of  Federal 
land  banks,  joint-stock  land  banks.  Fed- 
eral intermediate  credit  banks.  State  and 
national  banks,  and  other  financial  in- 
stitutions having  a  substantial  volume  of 
loans  advanced  to  agriculture.  The  pur- 
pose of  this  conference  should  be  to 
formulate  a  definite  and  coordinate  pro- 
gram which  credit  agencies  may  adopt 
to  assist  in  bringing  about  immediate 
readjustment  in  land  utilization  and  farm 
organization. 

Outlook  Work 

Recommendation  No.  5:  It  is  impera- 
tive that  the  program  of  outlook  work  of 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture and  the  State  colleges  be  continued 
and  expanded  in  order  to  provide  a  sound 
economic  basis  for  planning  the  use  of 
land  for  agricultural  purposes.  For  de- 
termining the  changes  and  adjustments 


of  land  use  that  will  be  required  as  eco- 
nomic conditions  change,  and  for  deter- 
mining desirable  readjustments  in  areas 
devoted  to  agriculture  as  a  vital  part  of 
the  outlook  program,  we  recommend  the 
preparation  and  publication  at  frequent 
intervals  of  national  and  local  outlook  re- 
ports containing  unequivocal  and  under- 
standable statements  representing  the 
best  judgment  of  national.  State,  and  lo- 
cal outlook  workers  concerning  the  trend 
of  supply  and  demand  for  the  different 
agricultural  commodities  in  the  different 
parts  of  the  country  in  the  years  ahead. 

Economic  Inventory  of  Land  Resources  and 
Classification  of  Soils 

Recommendation  Xo.  6:  The  economic 
use  of  agricultural  land  is  directly  affect- 
ed by  topography,  climate,  texture,  and 
chemical  properties,  biological  defects, 
and  location.  These  major  factors 
usually  determine  the  value  of  the  land 
for  production  and  taxation  purposes.  It 
is  recommended,  therefore,  that  a  na- 
tional inventory  be  made  of  our  land 
resources,  that  soils  be  classified  on  the 
basis  of  their  agricultural  value,  and  that 
our  land  taxation  system  and  practices  be 
readjusted  accordingly.  Sufficient  infor- 
mation as  to  particular  soil  types  is  now 
available  to  permit  prompt  and  effective 
initial  action. 

Homestead  Interest 

Recommendation  Xo.  7 :  It  is  recom- 
mended that  the  several  homestead  acts 
be  administered  in  the  future  with  more 
careful  supervision  of  land  available  for 
home  making ;  that  the  lands  opened  for 
homestead  entry  be  carefully  classified  at 
an  early  date  and  only  those  which  after 
economic  study  promise  a  satisfactory 
standard  of  living  be  made  available  for 
entry.  Lands  classed  as  marginal  or  sub- 
marginal  should  be  withdrawn  from 
homestead  entry  and  definitely  added  to 
the  public  range. 

Taxation 

Recommendation  Xo.  8 :  In  view  of 
the  necessity  of  a  more  equitable  distri- 
bution of  the  tax  burden,  we  recommend 
the  following:  First,  the  States  take 
effective  steps  to  revise  their  systems  of 
taxation  to  the  end  that  every  person 
having  ability  to  pay  taxes  would  be  re- 
quired to  contribute  directly  to  the  sup- 
port of  State  and  local  governments 
through  an  income  tax ;  second,  that  total 
expenditures  should  be  held  in  check  and 
reduced  wherever  possible  without 
serious  injury  to  essential  service 
through  consolidation  of  counties  and 
other  units  of  local  government  in  order 
to  prevent  the  new  revenues  from  becom- 
ing merely  an  additional  total  expendi- 
ture: third,  that  greater  coordination 
should  be  brought  about  between  the 
Federal  Government  and  the  State  in 
taxation,  to  the  end  that  each  will  rely 
primarily  on  those  taxes  that  are  rela- 
tively best  suited  to  it  from  the  stand- 
point of  economic  facts  and  administra- 
tive feasibility. 

Land  Development 

Recommendation  Xo.  9 :  It  is  recom- 
mended that  land  development  enter- 
prises be  licensed  and  regulated. 

Regional   Competition 

Recommendation  Xo.  10 :  Since  no 
determination  of  the  best  use  of  any  type 


of  land  can  safely  be  made  without  care- 
ful consideration  of  economic  and  tech- 
nical feasibility  of  the  various  proposed 
uses  and  the  profits  likely  to  be  derived 
from  it,  and  since  use  for  farming  is  in 
question  on  much  so-called  marginal  and 
submarginal  lands,  and  changes  in  types 
of  farming  are  called  for  on  much  of 
the  better  agricultural  land,  we  recom- 
mend that  increased  attention  be  given 
to  a  study  of  all  the  factors  affecting 
the  feasibility  of  land  for  agricultural 
use  and  the  type  of  agricultural  use 
best  suited  to  each  specific  kind  of  land. 
These  factors  include  foreign  and  domes- 
tic competition  in  the  production  of  all 
agricultural  commodities  and  the  devel- 
opment of  methods  of  farming  and  types 
of  equipment  and  their  adaptability  un- 
der various  conditions,  the  feasibility  of 
various  forms  of  the  organization  of 
farms  for  production,  and  the  various 
methods  of  operation  as  well  as  the  out- 
look for  the  prices  of  various  agricul- 
tural commodities. 

Reclamation 

Recommendation  Xo.  11 :  It  is  recom- 
mended that  the  Reclamation  Service 
confine  its  efforts  to  finishing  projects 
already  started  and  to  rehabilitating  de- 
ficient water  rights  on  lands  now  culti- 
vated and  occupied,  but  that  new  lands 
or  new  classification  projects  be  under- 
taken, neither  through  irrigation  nor 
drainage,  until  they  are  justified  by  the 
agricultural  needs  of  the  Nation 

Use  of  Marginal  Land 

Recommendation  Xo.  12:  This  confer- 
ence has  devoted  careful  consideration  to 
a  group  of  problems  with  which  our  coun- 
try has  never  adequately  coped,  namely, 
the  extensive  area  of  land  which  is  in 
use  or  tends  to  be  used  for  purposes  to 
which  it  is  not  physically  and  economi- 
cally adapted  or  that  is  virtually  not 
used  at  all.     These  lands  include : 

1.  Occupied  farm  lands  which,  because 
of  technological  or  other  changes  in  their 
competitive  position,  are  no  longer  capa- 
ble of  yielding  a  reasonable  return  to 
farmers, 

2.  Range  and  other  lands  that  tend  to 
come  in  or  go  out  of  farming  under  the 
stimulus  of  variations  in  the  price  or 
rainfall  cycles, 

3.  Extensive  areas  of  cut-over  lands 
that  are  virtually  idle. 

4.  A  large  acreage  of  other  land  in  ad- 
dition to  the  above,  that  tends  to  be 
pushed  into  use  for  farming  when  eco- 
nomic conditions  do  not  justify  such  use. 

5.  The  lack  of  a  program  for  such 
lands  consistent  with  the  public  interest 
has  resulted  in  consequences  such  as  nu- 
merous farm  families  struggling  against 
hopeless  obstacles,  which  we  should  no 
longer  tolerate,  an  increasing  number  of 
abandoned  farms,  a  rapidly  growing  area 
of  tax-delinquent  land  which  is  being  re- 
sold for  the  same  uses  under  which  it  be- 
comes tax-delinquent,  the  wastage  of  soil 
resources  through  erosion  or  fire,  the 
serious  dislocation  of  the  fiscal  and  insti- 
tutional arrangements  of  units  of  local 
government  through  the  disappearance  of 
land  from  the  tax  rolls,  a  sparse  and 
scattering  population  that  can  be  sup- 
plied with  adequate  schools  and  roads 
only  at  great  expense. 

This  conference  urges  and  emphati- 
cally recommends  that  Federal  and  State 
agencies  develop  a  coordinate  program  of 
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land  utilization  for  these  extensive  areas 
of  idle  or  misused  lands.  We  believe  it 
to  be  a  sound  policy  that  before  we 
undertake  to  retain  original  land  for 
public  ownership  every  reasonable  effort 
should  be  made  to  remove  the  conditions 
that. discourage  present  forms  of  private 
utilization  not  inconsistent  with  public 
welfare;  plans  for  modifying  such  con- 
ditions should  be  an  important  part  of  a 
program  for  dealing  with  these  areas. 
Among  these  conditions  are  the  follow- 
ing :  First,  a  good  deal  of  farm  or  forest 
lands  can  not  be  utilized  profitably  by 
private  individuals  because  of  an  im- 
posed tax  burden.  Certainly  States  and 
counties  should  not  force  themselves  tO' 
take  over  such  lands  if  a  modification 
in  tax  burden  would  avoid  this  necessity. 
A  forest  tax  law  will  frequently  aid  pri- 
vate owners  to  utilize  lands  for  forests 
along  sound  lines.  Second,  in  some  for- 
est, farming,  or  range  and  cut-over  areas 
the  consolidation  of  scattered  tracts  into 
units  of  economic  operation  will  facili- 
tate profitable  private  utilization.  Pri- 
vate forest  utilization  can  be  maintained 
in  many  cases  by  better  provision  of  fire 
protection,  by  the  supply  of  planting 
stock,  and  for  small  holdings  by  such 
measures  as  cooperative  management, 
cutting,  hauling,  and  marketing. 

PubHc  Retention  of  Acquisition  of   Land 

Recommendation  No.  13:  After  every 
effort  has  been  made  to  promote  a  sound 
type  of  private  utilization  there  will  re- 
main extensive  areas  that  are  not 
adapted  for  private  utilization  or  for  one 
reason  or  another  should  be  under  public 
ownership  and  management  in  order  to 
prevent  their  misuse  or  other  reasons. 
With  the  exception  of  small  areas  ac- 
quired for  special  requirements,  Federal 
land  acquisition  through  purchase  is  con- 
fined at  present  to  the  following  main 
purposes : 

1.  Forest  lands  for  the  protection  of 
the  head  waters  of  navigable  streams. 

2.  For  growing  timber  (at  present  lim- 
ited by  appropriation  and  tacit  under- 
standing to  the  establishment  of  small 
areas  of  demonstration  forests  mainly  in 
the  South.  .  The  total  program  for  this 
and  the  first-mentioned  purpose  is  only 
about  15,000,000  acres). 

3.  Bird  and  game  refuges  under  the 
administration  of  the  Biological  Survey. 

4.  National  parks  and  monuments  (ex- 
cept for  the  reservation  of  land  from  the 
public  domain,  these  are  being  developed 
partly  on  lands  contributed  by  non- 
Federal  agencies). 

State  land  acquisition  is  confined  main- 
ly to  the  establishment  of  State  parks 
and/or  State  forests;  but  the  scope  of 
this  activity  is  not  very  considerable  out- 
side of  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  the 
Lake  States. 

There  appear  to  be  a  number  of  im- 
portant objectives  in  public  acquisition, 
in  addition  to  those  mentioned,  some 
mainly  of  local  interest  and  others  of 
broader  application,  as  follows  : 

1.  To  withdraw  from  private  owner- 
ship tracts  occupied  by  sparse  and  scat- 
tered population,  in  order  to  economize 
State  and  local  expenditures  for  public 
service. 

2.  To  provide  for  the  permanent  main- 
tenance of  local  forests  on  which  com- 
munities are  dependent  or  may  become 
dependent  for  part-time  employment, 
markets,   supplies    of   raw   material   for 


local  industries,  fuel,  posts,  and  other 
supplies  for  farmers  and  other  residents 
of  the  community,  local  refuges  for 
game,  and  other  local  centers  of  recrea- 
tion. 

3.  To  remove  from  private  ownership 
lands  that  are  periodically  brought  into 
temporary  cultivation  under  the  stimulus 
of  high  prices  or  favorable  yields,  but  are 
incapable  of  permanently  profitable  utili- 
zation, in  order  to  remove  the  unfair  com- 
petition of  such  lands  to  the  established 
farming  industry  and  to  prevent  the  se- 
rious wastes  and  hardships  incurred  by 
their  occupants  after  the  temporary  favor- 
able conditions  have  passed. 

4.  To  remove  from  private  ownership 
lands  that  can  not  be  utilized  profitably 
by  private  individuals  or  concerns  with- 
out serious  wastage  of  the  soil  through 
erosion  or  other  causes. 

The  objectives  already  adopted,  and 
this  has  reference  to  this  preceding  reso- 
lution, should  also  be  materially  ampli- 
fied. The  policy  of  water-shed  protec- 
tion, both  on  the  public  domain  and  other 
areas,  should  be  carried  much  further, 
and  a  provision'  for  reforestation  appears 
inadequate  to  forestall  an  ultimate  short- 
age of  timber. 

The  immediate  task  is  to  deal  con- 
structively with  the  areas  that  are  becom- 
ing tax  delinquent.  There  is  very  great 
variation  at  present  in  the  policies  fol- 
lowed in  various  States  with  regard  to 
such  lands.  Only  in  a  few  States  is  exist- 
ing policy  in  line  with  the  requirements 
of  a  broad  national  land  policy.  Since 
the  interests  of  the  State  and  Federal 
Governments  interpenetrate  in  the  whole 
field  of  land  acquisition,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment should  take  the  lead  in  bringing 
about  a  definition  and  coordination  of  ob- 
jectives with  the  States.  Plans  should 
contemplate  a  unification  of  policies  for 
the  disposition  of  tax-delinquent  lands, 
as  well  as  for  other  methods  of  acqui- 
sition. 

We  also  recommend  prompt  coordinate 
Federal  and  State  action  in  defining 
the  principles,  scope,  and  methods  of 
public  land  acquisition  and  administra- 
tion, and  in  determining  what  lands 
should  soon  or  ultimately  be  acquired 
and  by  what  agencies. 

Soil  Conservation 

Recommendation  No.  14  :  Steps  should 
be  taken  to  outline  and  initiate  a  pro- 
gram of  soil  conservation  whereby  dam- 
age from  erosion,  leaching,  increasing 
acidity,  destruction  of  organic  matter, 
deterioration  of  soil  structure,  overgraz- 
ing, flooding,  and  alkali  accumulation 
may  be  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

Land  Classification 

Recommendation  No.  15:  An  essential 
basis  of  economic  investigation  in  land 
utilization  is  adequate  physical  data  in 
the  form  of  soil  surveys,  topographic 
surveys,  weather  records,  etc.  Some  of 
the  regions  of  the  country  where  land 
use  problems  are  most  acute  are  most 
inadequately  covered  by  such  surveys. 
There  is  obvious  need  for  coordinating 
this  survey  work  with  the  land-utiliza- 
tion surveys  aimed  at  the  development 
of  a  program  of  land  utilization.  This 
economic  investigational  work  must  ob- 
tain basic  information  with  regard  to 
the  numerous  economic  and  social  condi- 
tions that  must  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion in  the  formulation  of  a  land-utiliza- 


tion program  for  a  given  area,  such  as 
the  economic  use  for  which  the  land  is 
best  adapted,  tax  burdens,  local  fiscal 
set-up  of  the  area,  and  the  relation  of 
proposed  changes  in  the  use  and  owner- 
ship of  land  to  fiscal  and  institutional 
arrangement.  This  type  of  research 
work  should  be  carried  out  by  the  Fed- 
eral and  State  agencies  cooperating,  and 
would  have  to  be  much  more  adequately 
provided  for.  It  is  possible  that  in  order 
to  take  care  of  the  problem  in  States 
unable  to  make  adequate  financial  con- 
tributions, some  extension  of  the  Purnell 
Act  will  be  found  necessary.  The  extent 
of  the  problems  of  idle  lands  and  of  the 
probable  needs  for  public  acquisition 
does  not  vary  with  the  financial  capacity 
of  the  various  local  and  State  govern- 
ments to  cope  with  them.  Some  of  the 
States  where  these  problems  are  most 
extensive  are  most  lacking  in  financial 
resources.  We  should  not  permit  a  nar- 
row theory  of  States'  rights  and  obliga- 
tions, under  our  system  of  dual  sover- 
eignty, to  prevent  an  adequate  provision 
for  dealing  with  these  problems  wher- 
ever they  occur. 

We  note  with  gratification  the  steps 
already  taken  by  the  State  of  New  York 
in  developing  a  program  of  land  classifi- 
cation and  acquisition. 

Decentralization  of  Industry  and  Its  Effect  Upon 
Land    Utilization 

Recommendation  No.  16:  We  recom- 
mend that  a  study  be  made  of  possible 
decentralization  of  industry  and  popula- 
tion from  the  point  of  view  of  land  utili- 
zation. 

Regional  Conferences 

Recommendation  NO'.  17 :  In  view  of 
the  influences  of  topography,  climate,  soil 
types,  etc.,  on  land  utilization,  and  the 
need  for  enlisting  regional  and  even  local 
leadership  in  dealing  with  the  many  and 
varied  phases  of  the  subject,  the  com- 
mittee recommends  that  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  in  conjunction  with  the  land- 
grant  colleges  and  other  agricultural 
agencies,  call  regional  land-utilization 
conferences  throughout  the  country,  at 
such  places  and  at  such  times  as  may  best 
serve  the  purpose  of  cooperating  with  the 
committees  proposed  by  this  conference 
in  initiating  and  consummating  a  sound 
and  constructive  national  land-use  policy. 

Creation  of  Committees 

Recommendation  No.  18 :  It  is  an  ac- 
cepted fact  that  the  value  and  effective- 
ness of  any  plan  depends  upon  the  vigor 
and  intelligence  with  which  it  is  applied. 
To  apply  any  plan  effectively  there  must 
be  adequate  machinery.  To  that  end  we 
recommend  the  creation  of  two  commit- 
tees, one  to  be  known  as  the  National 
Land  Use  Planning  Committee,  and  the 
other  to  be  known  as  the  National  Ad- 
visory and  Legislative  Committee  on 
Land  Use. 

It  is  recommended  that  these  commit- 
tees be  constituted  and  called  together 
for  organization  as  follows : 

National  Land-Use  Planning  Committee 

It  is  recommended  that  five  representa- 
tives from  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, one  each  from  the  Bureau  of  Agri- 
cultural Economics,  the  Bureau  of  Chem- 
istry and  Soils,  the  Bureau  of  Agricul- 
tural Engineering,  and  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice, and  the  Extension  Service ;  one  from 
[Continued  on  page  375) 
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Federal    Coordinating    Service 

Instructions  for  Handling  the  Details  and  Transfers  of 
Personnel  Between  Departments  and  Establishments  of 
the   Government,   Modification  of 

Circular  Letter  Xo.  68  :  Addendum  No.  1 — 
November  19,  1931. — Paragraph  2  (a),  page  3 
(under  Details),  of  Chief  Coordinator's  Cir- 
cular Letter  No.  68.  dated  October  23,  1931, 
is  modified  to  read  as  follows : 

"  No  temporary  personnel  will  be  employed 
without  first  obtaining  clearance  from  the 
area  coordinator  except  when  unforeseen 
emergencies  arise  where  the  procedure  inci- 
dent to  clearance  would  cause  serious  detri- 
ment to  the  public  service.  In  these  cases 
prior  clearance  will  not  be  required  but  imme- 
diate report  of  the  facts  will  be  furnished 
the  area  coordinator.  Where  Federal  busi- 
ness associations  are  properly  organized,  the 
area  coordinator  may  delegate  authority  to 
those  activities  to  grant  clearance  in  routine 

— T.  T.  Craven,  Chief  Coordinator. 


Agriculture 

Cillis,  Emanuele  de.  I  primi  quattro  anni 
di  sperimentazione  nel  cainpo  di  aridocoltura 
di  Cerignola  annesso  al  Laboratorio  delle 
coltivazioni  del  R.  istituto  superiore  agrario 
di  Portici.     Portici,   Delia  Torre.   1931. 

Tusser,  Thomas.  Five  hundred  points  of 
good  husbandry.     London,   Tregaskis,   1931. 

Domestic  Animals,  Veterinary  Medicine 

Anderson,  A.  L.     Swine  enterprises.     Chicago. 

Lippincott.  1931. 
Assemat,    L.    G.     La    babesiellose    bovine   al- 

gerienne  due  a  babesiella  berbera.     Toulouse, 

Fournier,  1931. 
Dickinson.     Sherman,     and    Lewis.     H.     R. 

Poultry    enterprises.      Chicago,    Lippincott, 

1931. 

Food  Plants 

Brazil,  Servico  de  informacoes.     Cultura  do 

cacao.     Rio  de  Janeiro,  1930. 
Chemins     db     fer     algeriexs     de     l'etat. 

Semaine  du  figuier.     Compte-rendu.      Alger, 

1930. 


Education 

National  advisory  committee  on  education. 
Federal  relations  to  education.  Washington, 
1931. 

Reich,  Eduaed,  and  Skoda,  Vaclav.  Agri- 
cultural education  in  Czechoslovakia. 
Prague,   1931. 

Textiles 

Hess,,  K.  P.  Textile  fibers  and  their  use. 
Chicago,   Lippincott,   1931. 

Ornithology 

Rowan,    William.     The   riddle   of   migration. 
Baltimore,  Williams  &  Wilkins.  1931. 
Physiology 

Stiles,  P.  G.  Nutritional  physiology.  Ed.  7. 
Philadelphia,  Saunders,  1931. 

Botany 

Coulter,  J.  M..  and  others.  A  textbook  of 
botany  for  colleges  and  universities,  revised. 
Xew  York,  American  book  co..  1930-31. 

Pashkevich.  V.  V.  Sterility  and  degree  of 
productivity  in  fruit-growing,  in  dependence 
on  the  pollinating  variety.  Leningrad,  In- 
stituta  rastenievodstva.  1930. 

Steffen.  Hans.  Vegetation skunde  von  Ost- 
preussen.  Jena.  Fischer.  1931.  (Pfianzen- 
soziologie  .  .  .  hrsg.  von  der  Staatlichen 
stelle  fiir  naturdenkmalpflese  in  Preussen. 
bd.  1). 

Economics,   Statistics 

Brookixgs  institution,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Committee  on  training.  Essays  on  re- 
search in  the  social  sciences.  Washington. 
1931. 

Burton,  T.  E.  Financial  crises  and  periods 
of  industrial  and  commercial  depression. 
New  York,  Appleton,  1931. 

Butler.  H.  B.  Unemplovment  problems  in 
the  United  States.  Geneva.  1931.  (Inter- 
national labour  office.  Studies  and  reports. 
Series  C.  Employment  and  unemployment. 
no.  17). 

Committee  on  marketing  farm  produce  in 
the  counties  of  Carmarthen,  Pembroke, 
and  Cardigan.  Marketing  milk,  butter,  and 
eggs  in  the  counties  of  Carmarthen,  Pem- 
broke, and  Cardigan.  Carmarthen,  Spurrell. 
1931. 

Eliot,  T.  D.  American  standards  and  planes 
of  living.     Boston,  Ginn,  1931. 

Estonia.  Riigi  statistika  keskbueoo. 
Estonie  de  1920-1930.     Tallinn.  1931. 

International  labor  office.  Geneva.  Unem- 
ployment problems  in  1931.  Geneva.  1931. 
(Studies  and  reports.  Series  C.  Employ- 
ment and  unemplovment.     no.  16) 

Kirkpatrick,  E.  D.,  and  Tough,  E.  G.  Stand- 
ards of  living  in  the  village  of  Crozet,  Ya. 
University,  Ya..  1931.  (University  of  Vir- 
ginia record.     Extension  series  v.  16,  no.  2.) 

Sherrington,  C.  E.  R..  and  Geidt.  Frederick. 
Government  interference  with  the  free  day 
of  economic  forces.  Fitchburg.  Mass.. 
Simonds.  1931. 


Articles     and    Written    Addresses     By 

Department  People  in  Outside 

Publications 

Animal  Industry 

Cram,    E.    B. — Life    history    of    Amidostomum 

anseris.      Jour.    Parasitol..    voL    18,    no.    1, 
pp.   48-49.      September,    1931. 
New  records  of  nematodes  in  domestic 

birds.      Ibid.,   p.   48. 
DikmanSj  G. — An  interesting  tapeworm  from 

the  cat  in  Louisiana.     Ibid.,  p.  47. 
Larvae    of   Dermatobia    collected   from 

sheep  in  New  Mexico.     Ibid.,  pp.  46-^7. 
Nematodinus  helvetianus  in  the  United 

States.      Ibid.,   p.    56. 
Hall,  M.  C. — Address  of  the  president.    [Read 

before    sixtv-eighth    annual    meeting.    Amer. 

Vet.  Med.  Assoc,  Aug.  25-28,  1931.]    Jour. 

Amer.  Yet.  Med.  Assoc,  vol.   79    (n.   s.   vol. 

32),  no.  4,  pp.  432-460.     October,  1931. 
Carbon   tetrachloride   as   a   preservative 

for   ticks    and    fleas.     Jour.    Parasitol.,   vol. 

18,   no.    1,   p.   49.      September,    1931. 
Parasite  control  in  wild  animals.    Out- 
door  America,   vol.    9.    no.    12,    pp.    16-17 : 

vol.  10.  no.  1,  d.  34.     July.  August,  1931. 
Jay,    R,— The    control    of    liver   fluke.      Calif. 

Dept.    Agr.,    Mo.    Bui.,    vol.    20,    no.    8,    pp. 

544-545.      August.    1931. 
Feeds  in  relation  to  disease  of  swine. 

Ibid.,  pp.   533-534. 
Price,    E.    W. — Metagonimus    oregonensis,    a 

new  trematode  from  a  raccoon.     Jour.  Wash. 

Acad.    Sci.,    vol.    21,    no.    16,    pp.    405-407. 

October  4,  1931. 


Sinitsin,  D.  T. — Studien  fiber  die  Phylogenie 
der  Trematoden.  V.  Revision  of  Harmosto- 
minae  in  the  light  of  new  facts  from  their 
morphology  and  life  history.  Ztschr.  Para- 
sitenk.,  vol.  3.  no.  4,  pp.  786-835.  August 
28,    1931. 

Underwood,  P.  C. ;  Wright,  W.  H. ;  and  Bozi- 
cevich,  J. — Critical  experiments  with  the 
intracecal  method  of  injection  for  the  treat- 
ment of  whipworms  in  dogs.  North  Amer. 
Yet.,  vol.  12.  no.  10,  pp.  41-47.  October, 
1931. 

Biological  Survey 

Bailey,  Vernon. — A  useful  mouse  [little  war- 
rior of  the  plains].     Nature  Mag.,  v.  18,  no. 

4.  pp.  238-240.  October.  1931. 
[Baldwin,   S.   P.]  :   Oberholsee,   H.   C. ;  and 

Worley,  L.  G. — Measurements  of  birds. 
Sci.  Pub.,  Cleveland  Mus.  Nat.  Hist.,  vol.  2. 
pp.   I-IX,  1-165,  figs.   1-151.     October  14. 

1931-  ™     .. 

Care.  Carlyle. — War  declared  against  Florida 
rats.  Fla.  Agr.,  v.  1,  no.  1,  p.  3.  October 
1.  1931. 

Neff,  J.  A. — Cowbirds  in  the  Sacramento  Val- 
ley. Condor,  v.  33,  no.  6,  pp.  250-252.  No- 
vember, 1931. 

Plant  Industry 

Marshall,  R.  P. — A  rubber  dressing  for  tree 

wounds.      (Note.)      Phytopathology,  vol.  21, 

No.  11,  pp.  1089-1091,  N.  1931. 
Stevens,  N.  E. — Notes  on  nematodes  injurious 

to   plants.      Internatl.    Inst.    Agr.     [Rome] 

Internatl.   Bui.    Plant   Protect.,  vol.    5,   No. 

10,  pp.  184-185.  October.  1931. 
Stevens.  N.  E. — An  outbreak  of  Peronospora 

hvoscvami  in  tobacco.     Internatl.  Inst.  Agr. 

[Rome]   Internatl.  Bui.  Plant  Protect,  vol. 

5.  No.  10,  pp.  183-184,  October,  1931. 


[The  administrative  regulations  (see  sec. 
GOJ/)  provide  that  one  copy  of  each  article  or 
written  address  bearing  uvon  the  work  of  the 
department  and  prepared' for  outside  publica- 
tion or  delivery  should  be  sent  to  tlie  Office 
of  Information  of  the  department  for  refer- 
ence and-  filing.  If  the  article  or  address 
treats  in  any  way  upon  the  policies  of  the 
department,  or  upon  the  loorlc  of  bureaus  or 
departments  other  than  the  writer's  own,  it 
must  be  submitted  to  the  director  of  informa- 
tion, Office  of  Information,  for  advance  ap- 
proval. Information  concerning  the  fact  of 
publication  of  an  article  or  address  outside 
the  department  should  be  furnished  by  the 
bureau  or  office  concerned  to  The  Official 
Record,  in  the  form  as  above,  for  entry  under 
this  headAng  in  The  Record.] 


NOON  NETWORK  PROGRAMS 


Schedule  of  Speakers  and  Their  Sub- 
jects and  Dates  for  the  Broadcast  Week 
Beginning  Monday,  December  21. 


The  network  radio  programs  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  and  Federal 
Farm  Board  are  broadcast  through 
National  Broadcasting  Co.  stations  at 
12.55  to  1.10  p.  m.,  eastern  standard 
time;  12.15  to  1  p.  m.,  Pacific  standard 
time. 

Monday,  December  21 
Xational  Farm  and  Home  Hour 

The  trend  of  dairy  production. — J.  B. 
Shepard.  senior  agricultural  statistician,  Bu- 
reau  of  Agricultural   Economics. 

Hunting  new  crops  in  foreign  lands. — 
K.  A.  Ryerson,  principal  horticulturist  in 
charge  of  division  of  foreign  plant  introduc- 
tion, Bureau  of  Plant  Industry. 

Western  Farm  and  Home  Hour 

The  week  wlth  the  Farm  Board. — R.  H. 
Lamb,  western  program  director,  Office  of 
Information. 

The  grain  market  situation. — Frank  L. 
Lyons,  associate  marketing  specialist,  Bureau 
of  Agricultural   Economics. 

The  most  wonderful  tree  in  the  world. — 
Wallace  Hutchinson,  assistant  regional  for- 
ester, region  5,  Forest  Service. 
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Tuesday,    December   22 
National  Farm  and  Home  Hour 

The  garden  calendar. — W.  R.  Beattie. 
senior  horticulturist,  Bureau  of  Plant  In- 
dustry. 

Acid-tolerant  legumes  for  the  South. — 
Eugene  A.  Hollowell,  agronomist,  Bureau  of 
Plant-  Industry. 

Western  Farm  and  Home  Hour 

Planning  poultry  work  for  1932.' — J.  P. 
Quinn,  chief  scientific  aid,  Bureau  of  Animal 
Industry  :  delivery  by  H.  D.  Hilton,  associate 
marketing  specialist,  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics. 

With  Western  Farmers. — R.  H.  Lamb. 

Protecting  Stored  Grain  from  Insects. — 
E.  N.  Bates,  senior  marketing  specialist,  Bu- 
reau of  Agricultural  Economics. 

Wednesday,  December  23 

National  Farm  and  Home  Hour 

Summary  of  the  Fall  Pig  Survey  Re- 
port.— C.  L.  Harlan,  principal  agricultural 
statistician,  division  of  crop  and  livestock  esti- 
mates, Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics. 

Ham  and  Bacon  for  Next  Summer. — K.  F. 
Warner,  animal  husbandman,  Bureau  of  Ani- 
mal Industry. 

Western  Farm  and  Home  Hour 

A  Bulletin  for  the  Farm  Library, — R.  H. 
Lamb. 

The  Livestock  and  Meats  Situation. — ■ 
W.  E.  Schneider,  associate  marketing  special- 
ist,  Bureau  of  Agricultural   Economics. 

Don't  Overstimulate  the  Child  at  Christ- 
mas.— Mrs.  Eva  Williams,  director  of  nursery 
school.  State  College  of  Washington  ;  delivery 
by  Miss  Jean  Stewart,  home  economist,  Bu- 
reau of  Home  Economics. 

Thursday,   December  24 
National  Farm  and  Home  Hour 

Merry  Christmas  to  Farm  and  Home. — 
Dr.  C.  B.  Smith,  chief  of  the  Office  of  Co- 
operative Extension  Work,  and  Dr.  Louise 
Stanley,  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Home  Eco- 
nomics. 

Western  Farm  and  Home  Hour 

Setting  Up  a  Poultry  Business. — Inter- 
view by  R.  H.  Lamb,  Bobb  Nichols,  NBC  pro- 
ducer, and  Jennings  Pierce,  announcer. 

FRIDAY,  DECEMBER  25 

National  Farm  and  Home  Hour 

No  Department  of  Agriculture  program. 

Western  Farm  and  Home  Hour 

Weather  report  and  music. 

SATURDAY,  DECEMBER  26 

National  Farm  and  Home  Hour 

Land-Grant-College  Program  :  Senator  Ar- 
thur Capper ;  Lonnie  I.  Landrum,  home-demon- 
stration agent  for  South  Carolina  ;  and  Ellwood 
Douglass,  Monmouth  County,  N.  J.,  agricul- 
tural agent,  speakers. 

National  Farm  and  Hems  Hour  Stations 


KDKA 

KFAB 

EFYR 

EOA 

KPRC 

KSTP 

KTHS 

KVOO 

KWK 

KYW 

WAPI 

WBAL 

WBZ 

WBZA 

WDAF 

WDAY 

WEBC 

WFAA 

WFLA 

WGAR 

WHAM 

WHAS 

WHO 


Pittsburgh. 

Lincoln. 

Bismarck. 

Denver. 

Houston. 

St.  Paul. 

Hot  Springs. 

Tulsa. 

St.  Louis. 

Chicago. 

Birmingham. 

Baltimore. 

Boston. 

Springfield. 

Kansas  City. 

Fargo. 

Superior. 

Dallas. 

St.  Petersburg. 

Cleveland. 

Rochester. 

Louisville. 

Des  Moines. 


WIBA 

WIOD 

WIS 

WJAX 

WJDX 

WJR 

WJZ 

WEY 

WLW 

WMC 

WOAI 

WOC 

WOW 

WPTF 

WREN 

WRC 

WRVA 

WSB 

WSM 

WSMB 

WSUN 

WWNC 


Madison. 

Miami  Beach. 

Columbia. 

Jacksonville. 

Jackson. 

Detroit. 

New  York. 

Oklahoma  City 

Cincinnati. 

Memphis. 

San  Antonio. 

Davenport. 

Omaha. 

Raleigh. 

Lawrence. 

Washington. 

Richmond. 

Atlanta. 

Nashville. 

New  Orleans. 

Clearwater. 

Asheville. 


The  following  stations  broadcast  the  Na- 
tional Farm  and  Home  Hour  on  Saturdays 
only. 

KFI  Los  Angeles. 

KFSD      San  Diego. 
KGO        Oakland. 
KGW       Portland. 


KOMO    Seattle. 

KSL         Salt  Lake  City. 

K-TAR     Phoenix. 


WITH  THE  FIELD  ORGANIZATIONS 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Thirteen  members  attended  the  November 
monthly  luncheon  meeting  of  The  Unity  Club 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  held  Novem- 
ber 9  at  the  Indianapolis  Board  of  Trade,  the 
usual  meeting  place,  reports  F.  H.  Ackelow, 
of  the  Weather  Bureau,  club  secretary.  Mat- 
ters of  interest  were  talked  over  during  the 
luncheon,  and  after  luncheon  the  members  ad- 
journed to  the  library  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
for  roundtable  discussion  of  cumulative  sick 
leave,  the  retirement  act,  reclassification,  and 
other  subjects  of  interest. 


Western  Farm  and  Home  Hour  Stations 
KECA     Los  Angeles.       I  KOMO    Seattle 
San  Diego. 


KFSD 

KGO        Oakland, 

KHQ        Spokane. 


KSL         Salt  Lake  City. 
KTAR     Phoenix 


CIVIL-SERVICE  EXAMINATION 

ASSOCIATE  PHYSICIST  (sound,  or  any  other  special- 
ized branch  of  physics);  ASSISTANT  PHYSICIST  (any 
specialized  branch  of  physics). — Applications  must 
be  on  file  with  the  United  States  Civil  Service 
Commission  at  Washington,  D.  C,  not  later 
than  February  2.  The  examination  is  to  fill 
vacancies  in  various  services.  The  entrance 
salary  for  associate  physicist  is  $3,200  a  year 
and  for  assistant  physicist  is  $2,600  a  year. 
Competitors  will  not  be  required  to  report  for 
examination  at  any  place,  but  will  be  rated 
on  education  and  experience,  and  on  a  thesis 
reports,  or  published  writings.  Applicants 
must  have  been  graduated  with  a  degree  from 
a  college  or  university  of  recognized  standing 
after  completion  of  at  least  118  semester-hour 
credits,  including  mathematics  through  in- 
tegral calculus  and  sufficient  courses  in  the 
department  of  physics  to  constitute  a  major 
in  physics.  Certain  specified  experience  is 
also  required. 

Full  information  may  be  obtained  from  the 
Secretary  of  the  United  States  Civil  Service 
Board  of  Examiners  at  the  post  office  or  cus- 
tomhouse in  any  city  or  from  the  United 
States  Civil  Service  Commission,  Washington, 
D.  C. 


Coville  Awarded  Highly  Prized 
Medal  for  Distinction  in  Botany 


Dr.  Frederick  V.  Coville,  principal 
botanist  in  charge  of  the  division  of 
botany,  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry ;  acting 
director  of  the  National  Arboretum ; 
curator  of  the  United  States  National 
Herbarium,  Smithsonian  Institution ;  and 
chairman  of  the  research  committee  of 
the  National  Geographic  Society,  re- 
cently was  awarded  the  George  Robert 
White  Gold  Medal  of  Honor  by  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Horticultural  Society  for  dis- 
tinction in  botanical  fields.  The  White 
medal,  it  is  said,  is  the  highest  horti- 
cultural award  in  America ;  it  is  be- 
stowed annually  by  the  Massachusetts 
society,  the  oldest  organization  of  its 
kind  in  the  United  States.  The  annual 
award  was  provided  for  by  Mr.  White, 
patron  of  horticulture  and  botanical 
science,  with  a  fund  of  $10,000. 

Doctor  Coville  has  won  world-wide 
fame  for  his  many  botanical  discoveries 
and  experiments.  Some  of  these,  such  as 
"  taming  the  wild  blueberry  "  to  grow  on 
the  pine  barrens  of  New  Jersey,  resulted 
in  hitherto  desolate  areas  being  planted 
with  highly  productive  crops.  Former 
waste  lands  last  year  yielded  to  markets 
10,000  bushels  of  blueberries,  which  only 
a  few  years  ago  were  found  only  in  the 
wild  state.  His  work  on  the  blueberry 
alone  covered  years  of  time  and  thou- 
sands of  experiments.  The  wild  small 
blueberry  sickened  and  died  when  given 


the  care,  protection,  nourishment,  and 
fertile  soil  on  which  most  crops  thrive. 
Doctor  Coville  found  that  a  minute 
fungus,  invisible  without  a  compound 
microscope,  attached  itself  to  the  roots 
of  a  healthy  blueberry  plant.  This 
fungus  apparently  furnishes  nitrogenous 
food  to  the  blueberry  bush.  The  blue- 
berry will  thrive  only  on  an  acid  soil, 
leaf  peat  and  sand  for  example,  which  is 
exactly  the  opposite  to  the  requirements 
of  most  field  and  garden  plants.  Subse- 
quent experimentation  showed  that  the 
same  principle  applied  to  many  impor- 
tant plants  in  ornamental  horticulture 
which  had  previously  resisted  cultiva- 
tion— among  them  the  trailing-arbutus, 
the  rhododendron,  the  mountain-laurel, 
the  azalea,  the  pink  ladyslipper,  and  the 
Franklinia  tree.  Doctor  Coville  made 
many  experiments  in  "feeding"  blue- 
berry plants  with  skim  milk — a  waste 
product  on  many  farms — and  with  the 
substances  of  which  milk  is  made  up,  in- 
cluding cream  and  sugar.  In  writing  of 
this  work  he  said,  "  It  is  clear  that  while 
skim  milk,  buttermilk,  casein,  and  whey 
are  useful  as  fertilizers  for  blueberry 
plants,  cream  and  sugar  are  not;  these 
are  still  best  utilized,  in  accordance  with 
established  practice,  on  the  blueberries 
themselves  fresh  from  the  ice  box." 

One  very  valuable  piece  of  his  work  is 
in  showing  a  method  of  controlling 
sheep  grazing  in  national  forests,  which 
led  the  way  to  the  conservation  of  vast 
tracts  of  valuable  forage,  with  the  tangi- 
ble economic  result  that  as  much  as  $2,- 
000,000  has  been  yielded  to  the  Govern- 
ment in  a  year  for  the  grazing  permits 
issued. 

Forty  years  ago  Doctor  Coville  made 
the  first  botanical  survey  of  Death  Valley, 
Calif.  His  report  is  still  the  standard 
work  on  the  plant  life  of  that  amazing 
region.  A  monument  to  his  extensive 
work  in  studying  adaptation  of  desert 
plants  to  their  peculiar  environment  is 
the  Desert  Botanical  Laboratory  of  the 
Carnegie  Institution  at  Tucson,  Ariz., 
which  was  established  and  located  ac- 
cording to  his  suggestions. 

He  is  coauthor  of  a  reference  book, 
Standardized  Plant  Names,  which  gives 
authoritative  names  and  spellings  for 
20,000  species  and  varieties  of  the  plants 
of  the  United  States. 

A  lake  in  Alaska,  and  a  dozen  or  more 
plants,  including  the  Creosotebush  of  the 
desert  (Covillea)  and  a  lupine  of  the 
California  Sierra  (Lupinus  covillei)  are 
named  for  him. 

Doctor  Coville's  interests  are  many  and 
broad.  He  is  identified  with  many  Wash- 
ington institutions  and  civic  activities. 
He  has  been  a  life  trustee  of  the  National 
Geographic  Society  for  the  last  35  years, 
in  addition  to  heading  its  research  com- 
mittee, and  has  been  president  of  the 
Biological  Society  of  Washington,  the  Bo- 
tanical Society  of  America,  the  Washing- 
ton Academy  of  Sciences,  the  Cosmos 
Club,  and  the  Arts  Club.  While  an  un- 
dergraduate in  Cornell  University  he  re- 
ceived the  senior  medal  for  the  best 
all-round  athlete  in  the  New  York  State 
intercollegiate  games. 


WHERE    IS    THIS    LIBRARY    ITEM,    PLEASE? 

The  following  library  item  belonging  to  the 
Main  Library  can  not  be  found.  Will  anyone 
having  information  in  regard  to  it  please  re- 
port it  to  the  loan  desk  of  the  library? 

The  journal  of  agricultural  research. 
v.   30.    January-June,   1925. 
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RECORD  ATTENDANCE  AT 

LAND-GRANT  CONVENTION 

(Continued  from  page  369) 

institutions  in  the  educational  system  of 
the  Nation.  Thorough  consideration  was 
given  to  the  findings  of  the  survey  of 
these  institutions  completed  some  months 
ago  under  the  auspices  of  the  Office  of 
Education,  and  there  were  many  refer- 
ences to  the  important  questions  raised 
in  the  recently  published  report  of  the 
National  Advisory  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation. 

The  presidential  address,  delivered  by 
President  George  W.  Rightmire,  of  Ohio 
State  University,  discussed  the  several 
stages  of  progress  in  the  land-grant  insti- 
tutions in  their  relations  to  the  various 
legislative  enactments,  and  four  notable 
addresses  in  interpretation  of  the  spirit  of 
these  institutions  were  made  by  execu- 
tives of  long  service — President  W.  J. 
Kerr,  of  Oregon  State  Agricultural  Col- 
lege ;  Dr.  Eugene  Davenport,  dean  emeri- 
tus of  the  College  of  Agriculture,  Univer- 
sity of  Illinois :  President  Emeritus  E.  A. 
Bryan,  of  the  State  College  of  Washing- 
ton; and  President  Emeritus  W.  O. 
Thompson,  of  Ohio  State  University. 

An  address  in  explanation  of  the  work 
and  policies  of  the  Federal  Farm  Board 
was  presented  by  its  chairman,  James  C. 
Stone.  Secretary  Hyde,  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  was  unable  to  be 
present,  and  his  place  on  the  program  was 
occupied  by  Dr.  A.  F.  Woods,  director  of 
scientific  work.  Director  Woods's  sub- 
ject was  The  Scientific  Method  and  Social 
Welfare.  Other  speakers  from  the  de- 
partment were:  Dr.  C.  B.  Smith,  W.  A. 
Lloyd,  and  Dr.  E.  H.  Shinn,  of  the  Exten- 
sion Service,  who  spoke  respectively  on 
the  topics  The  Development  of  a  Perma- 
nent Financial  System  for  Extension 
Work,  Extension  Work  with  Young  Men 
and  Young  Women,  and  Special  Litera- 
ture for  Prospective  Students  in  Agricul- 
tural Colleges.  Dr.  Louise  Stanley,  Chief 
of  the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics,  de- 
scribed the  activities  of  that  bureau  in 
relation  to  research.  Miss  Sybil  L. 
Smith  and  Howard  Lawton  Knight,  of 
the  Office  of  Experiment  Stations,  respec- 
tively, discussed  the  current  research 
work  of  the  State  agricultural  experi- 
ment stations  in  home  economics  and  the 
policy  of  the  Experiment  Station  Record. 

In  his  address,  in  which  he  discussed  the 
disturbances  of  the  economic  and  social  order 
which  are  now  being  experienced,  due  to  the 
discoveries  of  science,  changes  in  technique, 
and  recasting  of  established  ideas  and  methods. 
Doctor  Woods  said  it  would  be  unfortunate  if 
the  small  home  and  community  industries  and 
small  mercantile  businesses,  including  the 
family  sized  farms,  suffer  too  much  in  the 
future  competition  with  the  larger  and  better 
organized  and  better  financed  units. 

"  There  is  a  social  value  in  these  small  units 
that  must  not  be  lost  sight  of,"  he  said. 
"  They  are  part  of  home  and  community  life. 
They  strengthen  and  enrich  it  by  their  service. 
They  furnish  opportunities  for  work  to  com- 
munity people,  young  and  old.  Tbey  are  fine 
training  schools  for  the  young.  Those  who 
grow  up  under  these  conditions  must  face  and 
solve  a  wide  range  of  problems.  The  effort 
develops  character  and  ability.  Great  leaders, 
great  scientists  and  inventors,  great  teachers 
and  philosophers,  have  come  out  of  such  homes 
and  communities. 

"  We  must  not  lose  this  reservoir  of  leader- 
ship. We  must  protect  it  from  destructive 
competition  without  removing  those  factors 
that  develop  character.  An  effort  is  being 
made  to  preserve  these  values  in  rural  life 
through  education  and  the  promotion  of  the 
spirit  of  cooperation  and  the  development  of 
local  trade  areas  and  industries. 

"An  integration  of  field,  factory,  and  work- 
shop is  essential  to  the  welfare  of  rural  com- 
munities.    Such  planning  must  be  carried  out, 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS  ISSUED  BY  THE  DEPARTMENT 

Please  address  requests  for  these  to  the  Division  of  Publications,  Office  of  Information,  and 
give  the  title.,  class,  and  number  of  the  publication  in  each  case 


TKE  FARM  GARDEN.  (Farmers'  Bulletin  1S73F.) 
J.  H.  Beattie,  Associate  Horticulturist,  and 
W.  R.  Beattie,  Senior  Horticulturist,  Divi- 
sion of  Horticultural  Crops  and  Diseases, 
Bureau  of  Plant  Industry.  68  p.,  illus. 
October  1931. 

This  is  a  popular  treatise  on  home  garden- 
ing intended  for  home  gardeners  throughout 
the  United  States.  About  four-fifths  of  the 
farms  of  the  country  and  many  suburban  and 
city  homes  have  gardens  in  back  yards  and 
on  vacant  lots.  This  publication,  although 
intended  primarily  for  the  farm  gardener, 
should  be  of  interest  to  anyone  who  grows 
vegetables  on  a  large  or  small  scale,  because 
it  gives  complete  cultural  information,  includ- 
ing planting  dates,  methods  of  planting,  and 
cultivation,  for  practically  all  vegetable  crops. 

VARIETY  TESTS  OF  SUGARCANES  IN  LOUISIANA 
DURING  THE  CROP  YEAR  1929-30.  (Circular 
187C.)  George  Arceneaux,  I.  E.  Stokes,  and 
R.  B.  Bisland.  agents,  division  of  sugar 
plant  investigations,  Bureau  of  Plant  Indus- 
try.    24  p.,  illus.    November  1931. 

This  publication,  semitechnical.  gives  the 
results  of  comparative  trials  of  varieties  under 


not  in  the  spirit  of  '  ballyhoo  '  but  by  the 
thoughtful,  farseeing  community  group  al- 
ways on  the  job.  The  women's  clubs,  the 
farm  bureaus,  the  Grange,  the  Farmers'  Union, 
and  other  farm  organizations,  and  the  various 
town  organizations,  are  all  agencies  that  will 
cooperate  in  organizing  such  planning  groups 
and  putting  approved  plans  into  operation. 
These  may  be  assisted  by  various  State  and 
Federal  agencies,  not  in  the  sDirit  of  domina- 
tion but  in  the  spirit  of  cooperation.  Federal 
and  State  laws  promoting  cooperation,  Fed- 
eral rural-credit  facilities,  marketing  legisla- 
tion, and  the  factual  assistance  of  the  re- 
search functions  of  the  Federal  and  State 
departments  of  agriculture,  land-grant  col- 
leges, and  experiment  stations,  articulating 
with  the  communities  through  the  cooperative 
State  and  Federal  agricultural  and  home- 
demonstration  agents,  help  this  program 
along     *      *      *. 

"  Social  planning,  on  the  basis  of  scientifi- 
cally collected  and  analyzed  facts,  is  essen- 
tial to  the  promotion  of  human  welfare.  An 
editorial  in  Nature  (London)  for  August  22 
concludes  with  the  following  observation,  with 
which,  I  think,  all  thoughtful  people  will  be 
in  accord  : 

"  '  The  real  difficulty  to-day  is  that  science 
has  not  even  yet  come  to  take  its  right  place 
in  the  direction  of  both  industry  and  national 
affairs.  *  *  *  Not  until  this  defect  is 
remedied  in  Parliament,  as  in  Government 
service  and  industries  generally,  can  we  ex- 
pect to  see  not  merely  effective  and  scientific 
reorganization  of  our  industries  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  nation  as  a  whole,  but 
also  the  initiation  of  the  task  of  wise  inter- 
national cooperation  in  a  spirit  of  unselfish- 
ness and  world  service.  Such  reorganization 
and  international  cooperation  will  open  in- 
creasing opportunities  for  creative  science,  to 
which  alone,  in  the  changing  face  of  industry, 
the  worker  can  look  for  continued  and  ade- 
quate employment.' 

"  The  situation  with  us  is  not  essentially 
different  from  that  in  other  countries.  We 
must  coordinate  our  efforts  into  a  national 
plan." 

A  great  fundamental  factor  in  our  national 
plan,  said  Doctor  Woods,  must  be  the  actual 
formation  and  working  out  of  a  national  pro- 
gram for  the  proper  economic  and  social 
utilization  and  occupancy  of  the  Nation's 
lands. 

President  E.  O.  Holland  of  the  State 
College  of  Washington,  was  elected 
president  of  the  association  for  the  en- 
suing year,  with  President  F.  D.  Farrell 
of  the  Kansas  State  Agricultural  Col- 
lege as  vice  president.  President  C.  A. 
Lory  of  the  State  Agricultural  College 
of  Colorado  was  reelected  to  the  execu- 
tive committee  for  a  5-year  term.  The 
secretary-treasurer,  Dean  T.  P.  Cooper  of 
the  University  of  Kentucky,  and  the  as- 
sistant treasurer,  Bean  J.  L.  Hills  of  the 
University  of  Vermont,  were  also  re- 
elected. 


various  soil  and  climatic  conditions  at  five  lo- 
cations in  Louisiana  in  the  crop  vear  1929-30 
and  a  summary  of  results  of  trials  during  the 
five  years  1926-1930.  These  results  include 
comparative  data  on  plant  and  stuuble  cane 
of  the  six  new  varieties — P.  O.  J.  38,  36  M. 
213,  and  234.  C.  P.  807,  and  Co.  2S1— which 
are  grown  commercially,  and  on  numerous 
other  new  varieties  which  have  not  been  re- 
leased for  commercial  culture.  The  circular 
will  be  of  value  to  all  sugarcane  growers  in 
the  United  States,  particularly  in  Louisiana. 

STINKING  SMUT  (BUNT)  IN  WHEAT  AND  HOW  TO 
PREVENT  IT.  (Circular  132C.)  R.  J.  Haskell, 
senior  plant  pathologist,  Office  of  Coopera- 
tive Extension  Work  and  Bureau  of  Plant 
Industry ;  Robert  W.  Leukel,  associate 
pathologist,  division  of  cereal  crops  and 
diseases,  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry :  and 
E.  G.  Boerner,  senior  marketing  specialist, 
grain  division.  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Eco- 
nomics.    20  p.,  illus.     September,  1931. 

This  publication,  semitechnical,  is  intended 
for  distribution  to  wheat  growers  throughout 
the  United  States.  It  describes  stinking 
smut,  one  of  the  most  common  and  important 
diseases  of  wheat,  and  tells  how  to  treat  seed 
to  prevent,  or  at  least  reduce  to  a  negligible 
amount,  this  destructive  disease.  Emphasis 
is  placed  upon  the  advisability  of  treating 
the  seed  regularly,  carefully,  and  thoroughly, 
following  directions  closely  in  order  to  get 
satisfactory  results. 

GAME  LAWS  FOR  THE  SEASON  1S3I-32:  A  SUM- 
MARY OF  FEDERAL,  STATE,  AND  PROVINCIAL 
STATUTES.  (Farmers'  Bulletin  16S4F,  revised.) 
H.  P.  Sheldon,  United  States  game  conser- 
vation officer,  in  charge,  and  Frank  G. 
Grimes,  junior  administrative  assistant, 
Division  of  Game  and  Bird  Conservation, 
Bureau  of  Biological  Survey.  52  p.  Oc- 
tober, 1931. 

ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  DIRECTOR  OF  PERSONNEL 
AND  BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION.  W.  W.  Stock- 
berger,  director.     19  p.     1931. 

ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  CHIEF  OF  THE  BUREAU  OF 
ANIMAL  INDUSTRY.  J.  R.  Mohler,  chief.  77  p. 
1931. 

ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  CHIEF  OF  THE  BUREAU  OF 
BIOLOGICAL  SURVEY.  Paul  G.  Redington, 
chief.     63  p.     1931. 

ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  CHIEF  OF  THE  BUREAU  OF 
ENTOMOLOGY.  C.  L.  Marlatt.  chief.  S7  p. 
1931. 

INFORMATION,  INSTRUCTIONS,  RULINGS,  ETC.,  CON- 
CERNING THE  WORK  OF  THE  BUREAU  OF  ANIMAL 
INDUSTRY,  OCTOBER,  1931.  (SRA-BAI  294.) 
November,   1931. 

SOIL  SURVEY  OF  CALVERT  COUNTY,  MD.  (No.  13, 
Series  1928.)  S.  O.  Perkins,  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  in  charge,  and 
Merle  Hershberger,  Marvland  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station.     22  p.,  illus.     1931. 


MUSCLE  SHOALS  BODY 

SUBMITS  ITS  REPORT 

(Continued  from   page  369) 

On  September  29,  in  compliance  with 
this  request,  Secretary  Hyde  transmitted 
to  the  commission  the  following  state- 
ment which  had  been  submitted  to  him 
by  Dr.  Henry  G;  Knight,  chief  of  the 
Bureau  of  Chemistry  and  Soils.  Secre- 
tary Hyde  concurred  in  Doctor  Knight's 
recommendations. 

DOCTOR   EXTGHT'S    STATEilEXT 

"Referring  to  the  attached  letter  of  Sep- 
tember 5,  from  the  Muscle  Shoals  Commis- 
sion, in  regard  to  various  phases  of  the 
Muscle  Shoals  problem,  the  specific  questions 
which  are  asked  are  quoted  for  easy  reference 
in  connection  with  our  statement  in  each  case. 

"  1.  '  The  commission  would  like  to  have 
your  personal  opinion  and  also  the  opinion  of 
your  experts  in  the  fixed-nitroaen  research 
laboratory   as   to   whether   the   Muscle    Shoals 
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project  is  still  necessary  for  the  production  of 
nitrogen  for  national  defense.' 

"  It  is  the  consensus  of  opinion  in  this 
bureau  that  the  Muscle  Shoals  project  is  no 
longer  necessary  for  the  production  of  nitro- 
gen for  national  defense.  The  nitrogen  situa- 
tion in  the  United  States  has  undergone  a 
decided  change  during  the  13  years  since  the 
Government  nitrate  plants  were  constructed, 
and,  as  a  result,  this  country  is  now  able  to 
produce  the  nitrogen  required  for  any  prob- 
able defense  program. 

"  The  total  production  of  fixed  nitrogen  in 
the  United  States  during  1918  was  only  78,236 
tons,  of  which  77,036  tons  came  from  the  by- 
product coke  ovens  and  gas  works  and  300 
tons  from  the  only  operating  atmospheric 
nitrogen-fixation  plant.  In  that  year  151,000 
tons  of  nitrogen  were  consumed  in  the  United 
States  in  the  manufacture  of  military  explo- 
sives. During  1930  production  amounted  to 
approximately  304,000  tons,  of  which  164,000 
tons  came  from  coke  ovens  and  gas  works  and 
140.000  tons  from  eight  atmospheric  nitrogen- 
fixation  plants.  It  is  noteworthy  that  the 
production  of  the  fixation  plants  during  1930 
was  nearly  equal  to  the  consumption  for  mili- 
tary purposes  during  1918.  Furthermore,  fa- 
cilities were  added  to  the  fixation  plants  dur- 
ing 1930  which  increased  their  total  capac- 
ity far  beyond  the  production  of  the  year. 
The  present  total  capacity  of  the  country  for 
nitrogen  nroduction,  excluding  United  States 
Nitrate  Plant  No.  2  with  its  annual  capacity 
of  40,000  tons  of  nitrogen,  is  about  six  times 
that  of  1918,  and  the  ability  of  the  country 
to  create  new  nitrogen-fixation  capacity  has 
improved  to  the  extent  that  all  possible  de- 
mands could  be  satisfied  in  a  short  time  should 
an  unforeseen  demand  arise. 

"  2.  '  The  commission  would  like  to  have 
your  personal  opinion  and  also  the  opinion  of 
your  experts  in  the  fixed-nitrogen  research 
laboratory  as  to  whether  under  the  present 
conditions  the  Muscle  Shoals  project  is  a 
practicable  location  for  the  production  of 
nitrogen  by  synthetic  methods.' 

"  It  is  the  opinion  of  this  bureau  that  the 
Muscle  Shoals  project  possesses  only  meager 
economic  possibilities  for  the  production  of 
nitrogen  under  present  conditions.  In  so  far 
as  location  is  concerned,  for  the  manufacture 
of  cyanamide  it  is  excellent,  but  for  the  direct 
manufacture  of  ammonia  by  the  preferred 
method  it  is  very  poor.  It  is  recalled  that  at 
the  time  Muscle  Shoals  was  developed,  the 
'.yanamide  method  was  the  most  advanced. 
The  intervening  years  have  seen  it  drop  into 
second  place.  The  present  time  is  unquestion- 
ably the  most  unfavorable  time  that  there  has 
been,  since  its  construction,  for  starting  the 
Muscle  Shoals  project  into  a  program  of  fer- 
tilizer production. 

"  The  nitrogen  industry  has  developed  rap- 
idly during  the  past  10  years,  and  this  has 
resulted  in  keen  competition  and  low  prices. 
Production  capacity,  using  mainly  the  direct 
synthetic  ammonia  process,  has  been  installed 
in  many  countries,  and,  as  production  was  in- 
creasing faster  than  the  demand,  the  various 
producers,  outside  of  the  United  States,  en- 
tered into  agreements  for  the  artificial  main- 
tenance of  prices.  Failure  to  renew  this  world 
cartel  which  expired  a  few  months  ago  has 
resulted  in  sharper  competition  and  very  low 
prices  for  fixed  nitrogen  products.  It  is  gen- 
erally believed  that  nitrogen  prices  will  con- 
tinue on  a  low  plane  for  several  years  at 
least. 

"  In  sizing  up  the  Muscle  Shoals  project  as 
a  potential  nitrogen  producer  only  the  cvanam- 
ide  plant  known  as  United  States  Nitrate 
Plant  No.  2  need  be  considered.  Plant  No.  1, 
the  first  direct  synthetic  ammonia  process 
plant  to  be  built  outside  of  Germany,  is  too 
faulty  to  be  of  any  possible  value,  and  is  not 
necessary  or  suitable  for  experimental  pur- 
poses. Cyanamide  is  the  first  product  of  plant 
No.  2  and  can  be  made  cheaply.  However, 
American  farmers  usually  prefer  mixed  fer- 
tilizer, and  since  cyanamide  can  be  used  only 
in  limited  quantity  in  the  ordinary  fertilizer 
mixtures,  the  consumption  of  cyanamide  has 
never  been  large  in  this  country.  In  Eurooe, 
where  fertilizer  practice  is  quite  different, 
cyanamide  is  used  extensively  for  direct  and 
separate  application  to  the  soil.  Cyanamide 
can  be  conyerted  into  ammonia  and  then  into 
fertilizer  materials  acceptable  to  the  farmers, 
but  the  additional  operations  add  to  the  cost 
materially. 

"  In  view  of  this  situation  there  seems  to 
be  no  advantage  to  the  farmers  to  be  gained 
by  operating  the  property  for  nitrogen  pro- 
duction. 

"  3.  '  The  commission  would  like  to  have 
your  personal  opinion  and  also  the  opinion 
of  your  experts  in  the  fixed-nitrogen  research 
laboratory  as  to  whether  the  Muscle  Shoals 
project  is  suitable  for  the  production  of  phos- 
phoric acid  by  electric  furnace  methods/ 

"  There  is  no  equipment  at  Muscle  Shoals 
for  the  production  of  phosphoric  acid,   but  if 


not  required  for  their  intended  use,  buildings 
and  electrical  equipment  now  a  part  of  the 
cyanamide  plant  might  be  converted  for 
phosphoric  acid  production  with  some  saving 
over  the  cost  of  a  complete  new  plant.  This 
would,  of  course,  cut  down  the  capacity  for 
nitrogen  fixation.  The  main  reason  for  sug- 
gesting phosphoric  acid  production  in  the 
past  has  been  the  need  for  acid,  preferably 
phosphoric  acid,  to  combine  with  the  am- 
monia to  be  produced  there  for  fertilizer  pro- 
duction, together  with  the  desire  that  the 
hydroelectric  power  should  be  used  in  fer- 
tilizer  manufacture. 

"  The  main  supply  of  phosphate  fertilizer 
for  the  United  States  is  superphosphate, 
made  by  treating  phosphate  rock  with  sul- 
phuric acid  by  a  very  simple  process.  The 
next  item  in  order  of  importance  is  phosphate 
fertilizer  produced  by  extracting  phosphate 
rock  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  and  combining 
the  resulting  liquid  phosphoric  acid  with  am- 
monia or  phosphate  rock.  Minor  quantities 
of  fertilizer  are  also  produced  using  phos- 
phoric acid  made  by  the  electric  furnace  and 
the  fuel-fired  biast  furnace.  The  processes 
using  sulphuric  acid  have  been  in  use  for 
many  years  and  are  very  cheap  producers  and 
have  become  well  standardized  in  so  far  as 
improvement  is  concerned,  except  as  they  may 
be  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  ainmon- 
iated  superphosphate  or  other  mixed  fertilizer. 
The  fuel-fired  blast  furnace,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  a  new  development,  having  been  in 
industrial  use  only  about  two  years,  and  can 
certainly  be  expected  to  improve  decidedly  in 
efficiency  as  a  result  of  the  experience  now 
being  gained.  The  electric  furnace  has  been 
in  use  much  longer  than  the  fuel-fired  furnace 
and  is  correspondingly  better  understood.  At 
the  present  time,  neither  the  electric  furnace 
nor  the  fuel-fired  furnace,  as  fertilizer  pro- 
ducers, are  of  any  great  importance  and  the 
production  of  phosphoric  acid  for  agricul- 
tural use  is  still  carried  on  by  these  methods 
only  as  a  side  line  in  connection  with  the 
production  of  high-grade  phosphoric  acid  for 
the  food  industries,   etc. 

"  Muscle  Shoals  might  possibly  prove  to  be 
a  good  place  to  make  phosphoric  acid.  At 
least,  the  subject  is  worthy  of  investigation 
and  trial.  Possibly  the  best  test  of  this  would 
be  to  seek  bids  of  private  industry  for  use  of 
the  Muscle  Shoals  plant  for  this  purpose. 

" '  The  commission  would  also  appreciate 
a  statement  of  your  general  views  as  to  the 
most  practicable  use  to  which  the  Muscle 
Shoals  project  may  be  used  in  the  interest  of 
agriculture.' 

"An  attempt  to  find  a  use  for  the  Muscle 
Shoals  project  in  the  interest  of  agriculture 
discloses  the  fact  that  the  objective  which, 
it  was  believed,  could  be  accomplished  by  its 
operation  has  already  been  achieved  by  other 
means.  Prices  of  nitrogen  fertilizers  have 
been  greatly  reduced.  Ammonium  sulphate, 
the  world's  leading  nitrogen  fertilizer,  is  now 
quoted  at  $23  to  $26  per  ton.  Before  the 
World  War  the  average  price  was  $60  per 
ton.  and  in  1918  and  1920  it  sold  as  high  as 
$150   per  ton. 

"  I  understand  that  the  commission  is  try- 
ing to  find  a  lessee  who  will  agree  to  take  the 
Muscle  Shoals  project  and  produce  fertilizer 
under  conditions  which  would  benefit  the 
farmers  of  the  country.  This  is  certainly 
the  proper  course  to  follow." 

The  commission  has  9  members — 1  rep- 
resenting national  farm  organizations,  3 
representing  the  State  of  Tennessee,  3 
representing  the  State  of  Alabama,  and 
2  representing  the  War  Department. 


Outlook  Conference  at  Memphis 
Largest  Ever  Held  in  the  South 


The  second  annual  southern  outlook 
conference,  held  at  Memphis,  Tenn.,  No- 
vember 10-13,  had  the  largest  attendance 
of  any  conference  of  this  character  ever 
held  in  the  South,  says  the  Bureau  of 
Agricultural  Economics.  About  150  rep- 
resentatives of  the  13  Southern  States 
registered  in  the  four  days.  Most  of  the 
States  were  represented  by  delegations 
from  agricultural  college  extension  serv- 
ices, a  large  number  of  district  extension 
agents,  and  vocational  teachers.  Several 
State  departments  of  agriculture  were 
represented,  and  the  State  commissioners 


of  agriculture  of  Mississippi  and  Texas 
attended. 

Reports  made  by  extension  people 
showed  an  active  interest  in  outlook 
work  iu  all  the  States  represented,  and 
the  indications  are  that  plans  this  fall  and 
winter  will  see  a  new  record  made  in  the 
distribution  of  outlook  information  in 
these  States.  All  the  13  States  are  plan- 
ning to  distribute  State  outlook  reports, 
and  also  to  hold  training  conferences  for 
extension  workers  on  outlook  work. 
State  supervisors,  district  supervisors, 
and  teachers  of  vocational  agriculture 
from  several  States  who  attended  the 
conference  said  they  were  making  plans 
to  expand  their  work  in  farmers'  evening 
classes  and  among  students  of  agricul- 
ture in  the  high  schools. 

The  preliminary  reports  prepared  by 
the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics 
were  considered  by  committees  of  the 
State  people  and  later  adopted  by  the 
conference.  Several  State  committees 
issued  supplementary  reports,  giving  spe- 
cial suggestions  as  to  changes  in  prac- 
tices that  were  desirable  in  view  of  the 
outlook. 

Eric  Englund,  assistant  chief  of  the 
bureau,  acted  as  chairman  of  the  sessions 
considering  outlook  reports,  and  J.  A. 
Evans,  associate  chief,  Office  of  Coopera- 
tive Extension  Work,  and  H.  M.  Dixon, 
in  charge  of  the  agricultural  economics 
extension  unit,  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics,  served  as  chairmen  of  the 
sessions  devoted  to  extension  methods. 
Carl  Williams,  member  of  the  Federal 
Farm  Board,  who  headed  the  group  rep- 
resenting the  board,  addressed  a  luncheon 
meeting  November  10.  He  emphasized 
the  growth  and  importance  of  outlook 
work  in  the  South,  and  stated  his  belief 
that  never  before  has  the  South  had  such 
assistance  in  meeting  the  problems  of  a 
depression  as  now. 

LAND  UTILIZATION  PLAN 

ADOPTED  BY  CONFERENCE 

(Continued  from  page  371) 

the  Federal  Farm  Board ;  three  from  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  one  each 
from  the  Reclamation  Service,  the  Geo- 
logical Survey,  and  the  Land  Office ;  one 
from  the  Federal  Farm  Loan  Board  ;  five 
from  the  Land-Grant  College  Associa- 
tion, so  chosen  to  represent  the  different 
agricultural  regions  of  the  country. 

It  was  also  moved  that  the  conference 
request  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
make  the  appointments  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture ;  that  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  make  the  appointments 
from  the  Department  of  the  Interior; 
that  the  chairman  of  the  Federal  Farm 
Board  make  the  appointment  from  the 
Farm  Board ;  the  chairman  of  the  execu- 
tive board  of  the  Land-Grant  College  As- 
sociation make  the  appointment  from  the 
Land-Grant  College  Association ;  and  the 
chairman  of  the  Farm  Loan  Board  make 
the  appointment  from  the  Federal  Farm 
Loan  Board;  and  that  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  be  requested  to  call  the  com- 
mittee together  for  their  first  conference 
and  to  permit  them  to  organize ;  and  fur- 
ther request  that  the  call  shall  be  made 
at  the  earliest  possible  moment. 

National  Advisory  and  Legislation  Committee 

It  is  recommended  that  the  following 
organizations  shall  appoint  the  number 
of  persons  named  to  comprise  this  com- 
mittee, and  that  this  committee  as  thus 
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named  or  formed  may  add  such  members 
to  it  as  it  will  deem  advisable  and  help- 
ful, and  that  the  committee  will  then  be 
formed  as  follows :  American  Farm  Bu- 
reau Federation,  five  members;  National 
Grange,  five  members ;  National  Farmers 
Union,  three  members ;  United  States 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  one  member ;  Na- 
tional Cooperative  Council,  five  members  ; 
American  Bankers  Association,  one  mem- 
ber; National  Association  of  Commis- 
sioners and  Secretaries  of  Agriculture, 
one  member :  American  Forestry  Associa- 
tion, one  member  ;  American  Agricultural 
Editors  Association,  three  members :  Na- 
tional Sheep  and  Wool  Growers  Associa- 
tion, one  member ;  American  National 
Livestock  Association,  one  member;  and 
American  Railway  Development  Associa- 
tion, one  member. 

Personnel  of  Recommendations  Committee 

Cully  A.  Cobb,  associate  editor.  The  Pro- 
gressive Farmer ;  Dr.  William  Peterson,  direc- 
tor of  extension.  Utah  Agricultural  College ; 
J.  G.  Lipman.  dean  and  director  New  Jersey 
Agricultural  College  :  R.  W.  Reynolds,  agricul- 
tural and  Industrial  agent.  Chicago.  Milwaukee 
&  St.  Paul  Railway  ;  Charles  E.  Hearst,  vice 
president  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation  ; 
George  D.  Pratt,  president  American  Forestry 
Association ;  H.  E.  Tolley.  director  Gianinni 
Foundation,  University  of  California ;  Fred 
Brenckman,  Washington  representative  Na- 
tional Grange ;  Thomas  P.  Cooper,  dean  and 
director  Kentucky  Agricultural  College  ;  C.  O. 
Moser,  president  National  Cooperative  Coun- 
cil ;  Elbert  S.  Brigham,  National  Insurance  Co. 
of  Vermont ;  E.  H.  Thompson,  president  Fed- 
eral Land  Bank,  Springfield.  Mass.  :  Sherman 
M.  Woodward.  Iowa  City,  Iowa,  representing 
American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers';  Dan  H. 
Otis,  American  Bankers'  Association  :  John  B. 
Bennett,  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States ;  M.  L.  Wilson,  chairman  department 
of  economics.  Montana  Agricultural  College : 
W.  C.  Coffey,  dean  and  director  Minnesota 
Agricultural  College ;  C.  E.  Ladd,  director  of 
extension.  Cornell  University ;  "YT.  TV.  Atwood, 
president  Clark  University  and  president  Na- 
tional Park  Association  ;  L.  J.  Fletcher,  presi- 
dent American  Society  of  Agricultural  Engi- 
neers ;  and  William  A.  Schoenfeld.  dean  and 
director  Oregon  State  Agricultural  College. 


EXPERIMENT-STATION  PUBLICATIONS 


PERSONNEL  INFORMATION 

Extension   Service 

Minnesota. — R.  J.  Bibelhausen.  county 
agent  in  Koochiching  County,  resigned  Sep- 
tember 30,  and  E.  C.  Shaw,  county  agent  in 
East  Ottertail  County  for  the  last  nine  years, 
succeeded  him  October  20. 

Missouri. — Frances  Davis,  county  home- 
economics  agent  in  Greene  County,  resigned 
October  16.  Doris  Browning,  countv  home- 
economics  agent  in  Newton  County,  has  been 
granted  leave  of  absence  for  a  year,  beginning 
November  1. 

Oklahoma. — Lemna  0.  Maloney.  formerlv 
county  home-demonstration  agent  "in  Jackson 
County,  has  been  appointed  district  home- 
demonstration  agent  for  the  southeast  district. 

Texas. — John  TV.  Luker,  extension  dairy  hus- 
bandman, resigned  September  30,  and  E.  E. 
Eudaly.  who  has  been  special  agent,  was  ap- 
pointed dairy  husbandman  to  succeed  him. 
R.  F.  McFatridge.  countv  asent  in  Gaines 
County,  resigned  September  15.  T.  P.  Met- 
calfe, county  agent  in  Atascosa  Countv. 
resigned  September  30. 


Price  Lists  of  Publications 


The  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.  C,  has 
for  sale  many  publications  issued  by  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  which  are  no  longer 
available  free.  This  official  will  send  free 
price  lists  of  these  upon  request.  Readers  of 
The  Official  Becord  may  render  a  service  in 
the  distribution  of  the  department's  informa- 
tion by  telling  the  psople  with  whom  they 
come  in  contact  of  th-e  availability  of  these 
publications   and  price  lists. 


The  library  of  the  Office  of  Experiment 
Stations  maintains,  but  for  library  purposes 
only,  a  complete  file  of  all  the  publications 
issued  by  the  State  experiment  stations.  It 
has  recently  received  the  following  new  State 
publications : 

(This  department  has  none  cf  these  State  pub- 
lications for  distribution,  but  usually  they  may 
be  obtained  from  the  stations  issuing  them.  For 
convenience  in  writing  to  a  station,  the  postal 
address  point  where  the  station  is  located  in  the 
State  is  given  at  the  end  of  each  of  the  entries 
below.) 

Control  of  the  harvester  ant.  A.  A.  Nichol. 
(Arizona  Sta.  Bui.  138,  pp.  639-652,  10 
figs.     September,  1931.)     Tucson. 

Cost  of  producing  field  crops  in  the  Salt  River 
Yallev,  Ariz..  1928.  S.  P.  Clark.  (Arizona 
Sta.  Bui.  139,  pp.  653-667,  12  figs.  October, 
1931.)     Tucson. 

Studies  in  lettuce  seedbed  irrigation  under 
high  temperature  conditions.  M.  F.  Whar- 
ton and  C.  Hobart.  (.Arizona  Sta.  Tech. 
Bui.  33,  pd.  283-303,  11  figs.  September, 
1931.)      Tucson. 

The  vitamin  content  of  three  varieties  of 
dates.  M.  C.  Smith  and  L.  A.  Meeker. 
(Arizona  Sta.  Tech.  Bui.  34,  pp.  305-317. 
October,   1931.)      Tucson. 

Nectar  and  oollen  plants  of  California.  G.  H. 
Yansell.  (California  Sta.  Bui.  517,  60  pp., 
64  figs.     October,  1931.)      Berkeley. 

The  propagation  of  citrus  by  cuttings.  F.  F. 
Halma.  (Hilgardia  [California  Sta.],  vol. 
6,  No.  5.  pp.  131-157,  13  figs.  October, 
1931.)     Berkeley. 

The  significance  of  measurements  of  quantity 
and  quality  of  eg?  yield.     W.  C.  Thompson. 

D.  Philpott.  and  H.  C.  Page.  (New  Jersey 
Stas.  Bui.  52S.  40  pp.,  6  figs.  July,  1931.) 
New  Brunswick. 

New  Jersey  egg-laying  contests  for  1930—31. 
j  W.  Goodman.  (New  Jersey  Stas.  Hints 
to  Poultrymen.  vol.  20,  No.  2.  4  pp.,  1  fig. 
November,  1931.)      New  Brunswick. 

New  Mexico  egg  storage  studies.  Part  II. 
A.  L.  Walker,  L.  N.  Berry,  and  E.  E. 
Anderson.  (New  Mexico  Sta.  Bui.  195.  25 
pp.,  3  fiss.      Mav,   1931.)      State  College. 

The  Bimonthlv  Bulletin.  (Ohio  Sta.  Bimo. 
Bui.  153,  pp.  203-248,  8  figs.  November- 
December,   1931.)      Wooster. 

Some  social  and  economic  aspects  of  the 
problem  of  rural  health  in  Oklahoma.  O.  D. 
Duncan.  (Oklahoma  Sta.  Circ.  78.  19  pp., 
3  figs.     September,   1931.)      Stillwater. 

Report  of  proceedings  of  the  Second  South- 
west Soil  and  Water  Conservation  Confer- 
ence held  at  the  Oklahoma  A.  and  M.  Col- 
lege, Stillwater.  June  19  and  20.  1930. 
(Oklahoma  Sta.  Circ.  79,  94  pp.,  October, 
1931.)      Stillwater. 

Commercial  economic  poisons  commonly 
known  as  fungicides  and  insecticides.  E. 
H.  Robinson  and  C.  F.  Whitaker.  (Oregon 
Sta.  Circ.  106,  22  pp.  July,  1931.)  Cor- 
vallis. 

Dry  lot  rations  for  fattening  hogs,  a  study  of 
the  relative   value   of    protein    supplements. 

E.  G.  Godbey  and  L.  V.  Starkey.  (South 
Carolina  Sta.  Bui.  281.  15  pp.,  October, 
1931.)      Clemson   College. 

Sovbean  culture  and  varieties.  M.  M.  Hoover, 
T.  C.  Mcllvaine,  and  R.  J.  Garber.  (West 
Virginia  Sta.  Bui.  243,  16  pp.,  1  fig.  Sep- 
tember,   1931.)      Morgantown. 


If  at  the  end  of  the  day  you  can  say 
that  you  have  caused  no  unhappiness  to 
anyone  you  have  met,  that  you  have  less- 
ened no  one's  belief  in  life  or  mankind, 
that  you  have  helped  the  discouraged  and 
added  nothing  to  the  vanity  of  the  osten- 
tatious, then  you  have  done  a  decent  day's 
work. — The  London   Express. 


Only  two  of  every  hundred  buildings 
that  are  struck  by  lightning  are  protected 
by  lightning  rods,  the  department  has 
found.  Lightning  causes  the  United 
States  an  annual  fire  loss  of  812,000,000. 
Much  of  this  can  be  avoided  by  putting 
the  right  kind  of  rods  on  buildings  in  the 
right  way. 


NEW  BARBERRY  FILM  STRIP 

"  Barberry  Eradication  Protects  Small- 
Grain  Crops  "  is  the  title  of  a  new  in- 
formational film  strip  just  made  by  the 
Extension  Service  in  cooperation  with 
the  division  of  barberry  eradication  of 
the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  which  is 
now  ready  for  distribution.  The  purpose 
of  the  film  is  to  explain  the  relationship 
between  the  common  barberry  and  black 
stem  rust  and  give  some  information  on 
the  eradication  campaign  that  is  being 
waged  against  the  rust-spreading  bar- 
berry in  13  of  the  grain  States — Colo- 
rado, Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Michigan, 
Minnesota,  Montana,  Nebraska,  North 
Dakota,  Ohio,  South  Dakota,  Wisconsin, 
and  Wyoming.  The  strip  was  made  more 
especially  for  use  in  schools,  but  can  be 
used  before  any  group ;  high  schools  and 
colleges  and  other  educational  institu- 
tions and  business  organizations  are  co- 
operating in  the  barberry  eradication 
project  and  it  is  believed  they  will  be 
especially  interested  in  the  strin.  This 
film  strip  is  Series  No.  273.  It  consists 
of  39  frames  (slides).  It  is  accompanied 
by  supplementary  notes  which  aid  in 
presenting  it. 

The  strip  may  be  bought  at  35  cents  a 
copy.  Formal  order  should  be  sent  direct 
to  Consolidated  Film  Industries,  Main 
Street.  Fort  Lee,  N.  J.,  with  remittance, 
and  at  the  same  time  a  request  for  au- 
thorization for  purchase  should  be  sent 
to  the  Office  of  Cooperative  Extension 
Work,  the  department.  Washington,  D.  C, 
which  will  furnish  authorization  blanks. 


OIL  SPRAYS  CONTROL  APPLE  SCALE 

Injury  to  orchard  trees  by  the  San 
Jose  scale  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  a 
few  years  ago,  ascribed  to  a  failure  of 
lime  sulphur  to  kill  the  insect,  led  to  an 
investigation  by  the  department  which 
indicated  that  the  lubricating-oil  emul- 
sions have  several  advantages  over  lime 
sulphur  in  combating  the  San  Jose  scale 
and  certain  other  fruit  tree  pests.  How- 
ever, lime  sulphur  was  found  to  give  a 
satisfactory  control  in  most  cases  if  prop- 
erly applied.  Oil  emulsions  are  more 
economical  than  lime  sulphur  ;  it  is  easier 
to  apply  them  thoroughly,  and  they  are 
more  effective  against  the  eggs  of  red 
spiders,  tree  hoppers,  and  the  fruit-tree 
leaf  roller,  and  against  aphids.  It  was 
found  also  that  the  oil  sprays,  although 
sometimes  harmful  to  the  frees  if  applied 
too  late  in  the  season,  were  perfectly 
safe  when  used  in  the  spring  before  the 
bud  scales  separate.  In  the  Northwest 
the  lubricating-oil  sprays  must  be  used 
at  a  dilution  containing  4  per  cent  of  oil 
to  insure  a  satisfactory  kill  of  the  San 
Jose  scale,  the  investigators  found.  All 
three  types  of  these  sprays — cold-mixed 
caseinate-oil  emulsions,  boiled  soap-oil 
emulsions,  and  miscible  oils — proved  sat- 
isfactory. The  boiled  emulsion,  made 
with  soap,  however,  readily  breaks  down 
in  hard  water  and  so  can  not  be  recom- 
mended for  the  Pacific  Northwest  unless 
soft  water  is  available. 
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MARVIN  RETURNS  FROM 
LOCARNO  AND  GENEVA 


Reports  that  Nations  Will  Begin  Inten- 
sive Meteorological  Observations  on 
Polar  Year  Nest  August 

Prof.  C.  F.  Marvin,  chief  of  the 
Weather  Bureau,  has  just  returned  from 
Europe  where  he  attended  meetings  of 
the  International  Meteorological  Organi- 
zation at  Locarno.  Switzerland,  and  also 
the  fourth  general  conference  at  Geneva, 
Switzerland,  of  the  advisory  and  tech- 
nical committee  on  communication  and 
transit  of  the  League  of  Nations  involv- 
ing consideration  and  discussion  of  the 
projected  matter  of  the  reform  of  the 
calendar. 

The  matter  of  first  importance  in  con- 
nection with  the  meeting  at  Locarno  was 
the  fact  that  the  so-called  executive  coun- 
cil, consisting  of  representatives  of  five 
nations,  one  of  these  representatives  be- 
ing the  president  of  the  International 
Meteorological  Organization,  held  its  first 
meeting  after  it  was  created  at  the  con- 
ference of  directors  at  Copenhagen  in 
1929.  This  was,  therefore,  its  organiza- 
tion meeting.  In  addition  to  deciding 
upon  necessary  rules  and  regulations  for 
accomplishing  the  work  of  the  council, 
decisions  were  reached  in  regard  to  the 
budget  and  funds  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  office  of  the  secretariat  during  the 
forthcoming  year,  and  the  projects  ten- 
tatively under  way  were  approved.  With 
some  modifications  these  rules  and  regu- 
lations were  subsequently  approved  by 
the  International  Meteorological  Com- 
mittee, and  they  have  now  become  the 
permanent  guide  for  this  new  feature  of 
the  work  of  the  International  Meteoro- 
logical Organization. 

The  major  part  of  the  sessions  of  the 
committee  was  devoted  to  the  reading  of 
reports  by  the  president  of  the  Upper  Air 
Commission,  which  held  its  meeting  in 
Madrid  recently,  and  the  president  of  the 
Polar  Year  Commission,  following  the 
meeting  of  that  and  some  other  commis- 
sions at  Innsbruck,  Austria,  in  Septem- 
ber. The  committee  devoted  considerable 
time  to  discussion  of  the  numerous  reso- 
lutions that  resulted  from  the  reports 
mentioned,  and  these  resolutions,  with 
such  modifications  as  were  deemed  neces- 
sary, were  approved  or  indorsed  by  the 
International  Committee. 

Also  meetings  were  held  of  the  sub- 
commission  on  organization  of  the  me- 
teorological work  of  the  oceans,  more 
particularly  with  reference  to  the  ship 
report  work  from  selected  ships  on  the 
North  Atlantic.  Some  of  the  difficulties 
in  connection  with  the  reception  and  dis- 
(Oontinued  on  page  382) 
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SALMON  OIL  HIGH  IN  VITAMIN  D 

Vitamin  D,  which  is  contributed  to  the 
human  diet  mainly  by  eggs  and  dairy 
products,  has  been  found  to  exist  in  ap- 
preciable quantities  in  salmon  oil,  fresh 
salmon,  and  canned  salmon,  in  a  study 
recently  made  by  Dr.  E.  M.  Nelson  of  the 
Bureau  of  Chemistry  and  Soils  of  this 
department  and  C.  D.  Tolle  of  the  Bureau 
of  Fisheries  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce. Commercial  salmon  oil  is  an  im- 
portant source  of  Vitamin  D.  About 
300,000  gallons  of  this  oil  are  produced 
annually,  but  there  is  a  large  tonnage  of 
salmon  waste  at  packing  plants  which  is 
now  being  discarded  but  which  is  capable 
of  yielding  oil.  These  investigators  be- 
lieve that  a  total  of  about  1,000,000  gal- 
lons of  salmon  oil  could  be  produced 
annually  from  the  present  potential 
sources  if  they  were  used.  Some  kinds 
of  fish,  the  cod  for  example,  store  their 
fat  or  oil,  which  contains  much  Vitamin 
D,  in  the  liver.  Others,  the  salmon  for 
example,  make  a  different  disposition  of 
it  in  their  bodies.  In  the  study  by 
Nelson  and  Tolle  it  was  found  that  sal- 
mon oil  can  be  made  much  superior  to 
cod-liver  oil  in  Vitamin  D  content 


DUST-EXPLOSION  HAZARD 
BEING  GREATLY  REDUCED 


Technical   Help   Given   by   Department 

Helps  Industries  to  Prevent  Losses 

of  Life  and  Property 

A  dust  explosion  in  a  miniature  fac- 
tory at  Arlington  Experiment  Farm, 
Rosslyn,  Va.,  to  illustrate  the  effective- 
ness of  methods  devised  by  the  Bureau 
of  Chemistry  and  Soils  for  diminishing 
the  danger  and  spread  of  fire  by  means 
of  venting  and  distribution  of  window 
space,  was  the  final  event  on  the  pro- 
gram of  the  National  Dust  Explosion 
Conference  held  at  the  department  in 
Washington  recently.  Representatives 
of  industries  and  insurance  companies, 
engineers,  and  fire  chiefs  and  firemen, 
and  a  delegation  of  British  dust-explo- 
sion experts,  attended  the  conference. 

Dr.  David  J.  Price  and  Hylton  R. 
Brown,  chemical  engineers  of  the  Bureau 
of  Chemistry  and  Soils,  chairman  and 
secretary  of  the  Dust  Explosion  Hazards 
Committee  of  the  National  Fire  Protec- 
tion Association,  say  remarkable  prog- 
ress has  been  made  in  preventing  dust 
explosions  in  the  flour,  starch,  and  sugar 
manufacturing  industries  in  the  last  five 
years,  and  that  the  adoption  of  similar 
measures  by  other  industries  promises 
further  important  reductions  in  the  loss 
(Continued  on  page  383) 


LAND  ACQUISITIONS  FOR 
BIRD  REFUGES  APPROVED 


Migratory  Bird  Conservation  Commission 

Authorizes  Purchase  of  Sanctuary 

Areas  in  Nine  States 

The  Migratory  Bird  Conservation  Com- 
mission, of  which  Secretary  Hyde  of  this 
department  is  chairman  and  Secretary 
Wilbur  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
and  Secretary  Lamont  of  the  Department 
of  Commerce  are  members,  on  December 
3  authorized  acquisition  of  lands  by  the 
Bureau  of  Biological  Survey  for  10  migra- 
tory game-bird  refuges  in  New  York, 
Maryland,  North  Carolina,  South  Caro- 
lina, Florida,  Nebraska,  North  Dakota, 
Wyoming,  and  Nevada.  The  area 
amounts  to  43,227  acres.  The  cost  to  the 
Government  will  average  $5.74  an  acre. 
These  10  areas  had  already  been  sur- 
veyed by  biologists  and  land-valuation 
experts  of  the  Biological  Survey  and  the 
department  had  approved  the  acquisition 
of  them  as  units  in  the  nation-wide  sys- 
tem of  refuges  authorized  by  Congress. 

Including  the  lands  approved  Decem- 
ber 3  by  the  commission,  154,744  acres 
have  been  authorized  by  the  commission 
for  acquisition  by  lease  and  by  purchase 
since  the  migratory-bird  refuge  program 
was  initiated  in  1930.  In  addition,  65,- 
970  acres  have  been  set  aside  by  Execu- 
tive order  and  Presidential  proclamation, 
making  a  total  of  220,713  acres  estab- 
lished or  in  process  of  being  established 
as  inviolate  Federal  sanctuaries  for 
migratory  birds.  Refuges  have  been  es- 
tablished in  California,  Nevada,  Mon- 
tana, Wyoming,  North  Dakota,  Nebraska, 
Oklahoma,  Florida,  South  Carolina,  North 
Carolina,  Maryland,  and  New  York.  The 
average  cost  per  acre  of  all  lands  ap- 
proved for  purchase  under  the  act  is 
$4.30. 

The  commission  authorized  the  leas- 
ing of  lands  for  the  Hempstead  Migra- 
tory Bird  Refuge  in  New  York,  an  area 
of  2,274  acres  of  land  and  water  adja- 
cent to  Hewlett,  Long  Island.  Because 
it  is  on  the  Atlantic  coast  flight  route  of 
migratory  birds  and  near  the  metropoli- 
tan area  of  New  York  City,  this  is  con- 
sidered an  important  link  in  the  eastern 
chain  of  refuges.  Within  a  zone  where 
there  is  a  great  concentration  of  hunters 
and  no  refuge,  this  unit  is  a  valuable 
sanctuary. 

An  outstanding  acquistion  approved  by 
the  commission  is  the  Blackwater  Migra- 
tory Bird  Refuge  on  the  Eastern  Shore  of 
Maryland.  This  unit,  situated  about  10 
miles  from  Cambridge,  Dorchester 
County,  contains  approximately  10,000 
acres,  including  marshes  where  black 
ducks  and  blue-winged  teal  breed  in 
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greater  numbers  than  on  any  other  area 
on  the  eastern  seaboard  south  of  Labra- 
dor. Mallards  and  pintails  also  concen- 
trate on  the  marshes  in  the  migration 
season,  and  many  shorebirds  will  find 
sanctuary  here. 

In  the  Swanquarter  Migratory  Bird 
Refuge  in  Hyde  County,  N.  C,  acquisi- 
tion of  3,600  acres  contiguous  to  tracts 
previously  approved  was  authorized. 
The  refuge  area  will  thus  be  consoli- 
dated and  its  value  as  an  inviolate  sanc- 
tuary increased.  With  the  water  areas 
which  this  tract  borders,  this  refuge  will 
be  an  administrative  unit  of  about 
25.000  acres. 

Acquisition  in  South  Carolina  of  ap- 
proximately 414  acres  of  land  will  com- 
pletely consolidate  Government-owned 
land  in  the  Cape  Romain  Refuge.  The 
total  area  in  this  unit  is  now  about 
33,000  acres. 

The  commission  also  approved  the  ac- 
quisition of  5,285  acres  for  the  St.  Marks 
Refuge,  Florida,  to  consolidate  the  Gov- 
ernment holdings  there.  With  nearly 
14,000  acres  approved  for  acquisition  a 
year  ago,  this  brings  the  total  area  in  the 
process  of  acquisition  in  this  State  to 
19,167  acres.  Stretching  for  approxi- 
mately 14  miles  along  the  shores  of 
Apalachee  Bay,  St.  Marks  Refuge  is  a 
famous  winter  resting  ground  for  many 
species  of  ducks  and  shorebirds  and  one 
of  the  greatest  Canada-goose  concentra- 
tion areas  on  the  Gulf  coast. 

Crescent  Lake  Migratory  Bird  Refuge 
in  Nebraska  will  be  extended  by  the 
acquisition  of  1.688  acres,  including 
several  extensive  water  areas  and  nu- 
merous ponds  and  potholes.  The  ac- 
quisition will  also  tend  to  round  out  the 
boundaries  of  this  sanctuary,  which  now 
totals  about  40.000  acres. 

By  approving  the  acquisition  of  nu- 
merous small  tracts  bordering  on  Long 
Lake  in  Kidder  and  Burleigh  Counties 
in  North  Dakota,  totaling  4.269  acres, 
the  commission  took  steps  looking  to  the 
establishment  of  the  first  Federal  mi- 
gratory-bird refuge  in  that  State.  This 
area  is  a  favorite  nesting  ground  for 
many  forms  of  migratory  wild  life.  Be- 
cause of  subnormal  water  conditions 
duck  sickness  is  still  a  serious  menace 
there,  but  the  Biological  Survey  is  plan- 
ning to  take  corrective  measures. 

The  acquisition  of  3.465  acres  in  Wyo- 
ming is  the  first  to  be  approved  for  that 
State.  Two  refuges  about  12  miles  apart, 
one  at  Bamforth  Lake  and  the  other  at 
Hutton  Lake,  both  near  Laramie,  will  be 
acquired.  In  Wyoming  the  available 
water  areas  are  so  few  that  the  Biologi- 
cal Survey  considers  this  acquisition  of 
exceptional  importance  to  the  conserva- 
tion of  migratory  wild  life. 

The  lands  being  acquired  in  Nevada 
will  be  additions  to  the  17.902  acres  of 
the  Fallon  Migratory  Bird  Refuge  set 
aside  from  the  public  domain  by  Execu- 
tive order  in  February,  1931,  as  an  in- 
violate sanctuary  for  migratory  birds. 
The  total  area  will  now  be  31.288  acres. 


ENGINEERS  DISCUSS   PROBLEMS 

Papers  covering  the  activities  of  the 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Engineering  in 
irrigation  and  drainage  and  in  farm  ma- 
chinery and  structures  were  presented 
by  its  engineers  at  the  annual  meetings 
of  the  power  and  machinery,  the  struc- 
tures, and  the  land  reclamation  divisions 
of  the  American  Society  of  Agricultural 


Engineers  in  Chicago  November  30  to 
December  3  inclusive.  S.  H.  McCrory, 
chief  of  the  bureau,  reported  on  the  work 
relating  to  rural  homes  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Conference  on  Home  Building  and 
Home  Ownership,  and  on  rehabilitation 
of  irrigation  and  drainage  enterprises 
now  in  financial  difficulty.  J.  G.  Sutton 
spoke  on  the  cost  of  drainage  pumping 
in  the  upper  Mississippi  Valley ;  L.  A. 
Jones  on  the  Ramser  silt  sampler  and 
the  use  of  it  in  soil  erosion ;  C.  E.  Ram- 
ser on  the  operation  of  farm  machinery 
over  terraces ;  C.  K.  Shedd  on  corn  pro- 
duction machinery ;  and  E.  M.  Mervine 
about  progress  in  development  of  sugar- 
beet  machinery.  W.  W.  McLaughlin  pre- 
sented a  paper  by  W.  A.  Hutchins  on  the 
indirect  benefits  of  irrigation  projects. 
S.  P.  Lyle  gave  a  committee  report  on 
standardization  of  building  plans.  R.  B. 
Gray,  chief  of  the  division  of  mechani- 
cal equipment,  also  attended  the  sessions. 


FERMENTATION  STUDY  OF   WASTES 

The  food-research  division  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Chemistry  and  Soils  has  added 
Dr.  Harry  E.  Goresline,  of  the  engineer- 
ing experiment  station  of  Iowa  State  Col- 
lege, to  its  staff  to  carry  on  the  extensive 
investigations  on  vinegar,  pickle,  and 
sauerkraut  fermentations  begun  in  the 
bureau  more  than  10  years  ago  by  Dr. 
Edwin  LeFevre,  whose  death  a  few  years 
ago  caused  an  interruption  of  this  work. 
For  the  five  years  prior  to  appointment 
in  the  bureau  Doctor  Goresline  had  been 
engaged  at  the  Iowa  institution  in  a 
study  of  the  treatment  of  dairy  and  trade 
wastes  by  fermentation.  He  has  had 
considerable  experience  in  both  the  chem- 
istry and  microbiology  of  large-scale  fer- 
mentations. Doctor  Goresline  received 
his  undergraduate  training  at  Oregon 
Agricultural  College,  majoring  in  chem- 
ical engineering.  At  Iowa  State  College, 
where  he  received  a  doctor's  degree,  he 
specialized  in  bacteriology  and  sanitary 
chemistry,  studying  particularly  the  pu- 
rification of  creamery,  packing-house, 
and  other  waste  products.  He  has  spent 
considerable  time  in  the  field  studying 
production  problems  in  fermentation  in- 
dustries ;  last  year  he  made  a  field  inves- 
tigation of  manufacturing  methods  in 
commercial  pickle,  sauerkraut,  and  vine- 
gar plants  in  the  Central  West  and  parts 
of  the  East. 


DEVICE  MEASURES  POULTRY  CROPS 

A  poultry  "  croptometer,"  a  small  cal- 
iperlike  device  fitting  into  the  palm  of 
the  hand  which  measures  the  amount  of 
feed  in  the  crops  of  live  poultry,  has  been 
developed  recently  by  employees  of  the 
division  of  dairy  and  poultry  products, 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics.  The 
inspector  holds  the  bird  in  one  hand  and 
applies  the  croptometer  with  the  other 
and  reads  the  amount  of  feed  directly  in 
ounces  on  a  graduated  scale.  All  of  the 
live  poultry  arriving  in  New  York  City 
is  inspected  for  condition  by  the  Joint 
Live  Poultry  Inspection  Service  main- 
tained by  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics  and  the  New  York  Live  Poul- 
try Commission  Merchants'  Association. 
The  New  York  City  health  department 
forbids  the  unloading  of  poultry  in  New 
York  if  crops  contain  more  than  2  ounces 
of  feed.  The  croptometer  was  developed 
to  help  inspectors  to  accurately  measure 
the  amount  of  feed  in  crops. 


Many  Complaints  Under  Perishable 
Commodities  Act  Not  Well  Founded 


In  the  enforcement  of  the  perishable 
agricultural  commodities  act  the  depart- 
ment has  been  compelled  to  inform  many 
complainants  that  they  do  not  have  ade- 
quate grounds  for  complaints  because  the 
terms  of  their  contracts  are  so  indefinite 
as  to  be  subject  to  various  interpre- 
tations. 

Terms  such  as  "  good  quality,"  "  good 
color,"  and  "  good  size,"  in  addition  to  a 
grade  specification,  as  "  U.  S.  No.  1," 
confuse  the  contract  and  are  sometimes 
inserted  for  this  purpose.  Where  special 
quality  or  color  is  desired  it  should  be 
described  in  terms  which  have  been  de- 
fined in  established  grades,  or,  in  the 
case  of  size,  by  exact  numerical  measure 
or  weights  to  show  the  minimum  desired 
or  by  percentages  which  are  to  be  within 
a  certain  range. 

An  example  is  this :  Potatoes — "  U.  S. 
No.  1  mature,  bright,  75  per  cent  over  2 
inches."  This  description  meets  the  re- 
quirements of  the  U.  S.  No.  1  grade. 
The  additional  requirements  "  mature  " 
and  "  bright "  are  expressed  in  terms 
which  have  been  defined  for  the  U.  S. 
fancy  potato  grade,  and  the  extra  size 
requirement  is  expressed  in  mathematical 
terms  which  can  not  be  misunderstood. 

In  the  case  of  apples,  the  specification 
"  Washington  fancy.  50  per  cent  to  show 
extra  fancy  color,"  expresses  an  extra 
color  requirement  in  the  definite  terms 
of  the  next  higher  grade. 

In  many  of  the  complaints  involv- 
ing rejections  which  have  been  filed  with 
the  department  the  claim  has  been  made 
that  the  seller  promised  quality  which 
did  not  appear  in  the  confirmation  and 
that  rejection  is  based  on  failure  of  the 
delivery  to  comply  with  all  of  the  prom- 
ises made  in  the  conversation  which  led 
up  to  the  sale.  The  department  takes 
the  position  that  a  buyer  who  receives 
a  confirmation,  either  direct  from  the 
seller  or  through  a  broker,  which  is  not 
in  accord  with  his  understanding  of  the 
sale,  and  who  does  not  protest  at  once 
the  terms  of  such  confirmation,  does  not 
have  reasonable  ground  for  rejection  if 
the  commodity  meets  the  specifications 
as  stated  by  the  confirmation,  even 
though  it  may  not  meet  all  the  repre- 
sentations made  by  the  shipper  when  the 
sale  was  being  negotiated. 

Many  of  the  disagreements  which  re- 
sult in  complaints  under  the  perishable 
agricultural  commodities  act  can  be 
avoided  if  the  foregoing  suggestions  are 
observed  in  making  contracts  and  con- 
firmations, and,  to  the  end  that  they  may 
be  avoided  in  the  future  more  than  now. 
the  department  has  issued  the  above  in- 
formation to  the  press  which  serves 
shipper  and  trade  interests. 


The  pioneer  farmers  who  settled  the 
prairies  of  the  Central  West  were  great 
tree  planters,  says  the  Forest  Service. 
Most  of  them  came  from  places  in  the 
East  where  they  had  to  clear  land  for 
agriculture,  but  on  the  new  land  they  saw 
the  need  for  planting  trees,  for  shelter, 
wood,  posts,  poles,  and  lumber.  It  is  es- 
timated that  Iowa  farmers  planted  about 
240.000  acres  to  trees.  Illinois  about 
40.000.  Ohio  about  14.000,  and  Missouri 
about  10.000. 
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Board    Issues    Statement    on    Wheat    and    Cotton 
Stabilization  Operations 

At  the  request  of  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry  of  the  Senate  for  a 
statement  of  information  on  the  wheat  and 
cotton  stabilization  operations  of  the  board, 
Chairman  James  C.  Stone  of  the  board  sub- 
mitted the  following  to  the  committee  on 
November  25  : 

Wheat  Stabilization. — On  October  31, 
1931.  the  Grain  Stabilization  Corporation  held 
189,656,187  bushels  of  unsold  wheat.  Includ- 
ing cost,  carrying,  and  operating  charges,  and 
loss  on  wheat  sold  to  date,  these  remaining 
stocks  represent  an  investment  of  $1.17  per 
bushel,   or  approximately  $222,000,000. 

This  wheat  is  being  sold  at  not  over  5,000,- 
000  bushels  per  month  (except  for  possible 
additional  sales  to  foreign  governments).  It 
would  be  impossible  to  sell  all  the  holdings  on 
any  one  day  or  in  any  short  period  without 
seriously  breaking  the  price.  The  disposal  of 
stabilization  wheat  may  extend  over  several 
years  into  the  future ;  if  prices  should  rise 
significantly  during  that  period,  the  final  cost 
of  stabilization  might  be  materially  less  than 
it  would  appear  from  an  estimate  based  on 
present  market  prices,  and  there  might  even 
be  a  gain. 

On  October  31,  1931,  the  value  of  the  unsold 
stocks  owned  by  the  stabilization  corporation 
computed  at  the  market  prices  of  that  day 
(61%  cents  December  futures  at  Chicago), 
would  be  estimated  at  63%  cents  per  bushel, 
or  approximately  $120,000,000. 

Cotton  Stabilization. — On  October  31, 
1931,  the  Cotton  Stabilization  Corporation 
held  1,310.789  bales  of  cotton.  Including 
costs,  carrying  and  operation  charges,  and  loss 
on  cotton  sold  to  date,  the  stocks  represent  an 
investment  of  about  18  cents  per  pound,  or 
approximately  $120,000,000. 

This  stock  of  cotton  could  not  be  sold  in  one 
day  or  in  a  short  period  without  seriously  de- 
pressing the  price.  The  stock  will  not  be  sold 
within  this  crop  year,  and  not  within  the  next 
crop  year  if  acreage  is  materially  reduced. 
Should  there  be  material  advances  in  price 
before  the  sales  are  completed,  the  final  cost 
of  stabilization  might  be  much  less  than  would 
appear  from  an  estimate  based  on  present  mar- 
ket prices,  and  in  fact  might  even  show  a 
gain. 

On  October  31,  1931,  the  value  of  the  un- 
sold stocks  owned  by  the  stabilization  corpora- 
tion, computed  at  the  market  price  of  that 
day,  and  considering  the  quality  of  the  cotton 
held,  might  be  estimated  at  about  $45,000,000. 


Witt    Pledges    Near    Goal,    Board    Says    It    Will 
Carry  Out   Its  Part  of  Cotton  Financing   Plan 

The  board  issued  the  following  statement 
on  November  22  : 

"  On  October  12  a  group  of  bankers  from  the 
cotton-growing  States  met  in  conference  at 
New  Orleans  with  Chairman  Stone  and  Mr. 
Williams  of  the  board  and  the  directorate  of 
American  Cotton  Cooperative  Association,  for 
consideration  of  cotton  financing  and  market- 
ing problems.  Subject  to  ratification  by  the 
board,  its  representatives  there  present  agreed 
that  if  the  banking  groups  of  the  South  would 
undertake  to  finance  not  less  than  3.500,000 
bales  of  cotton  through  making  or  renewing 
loans,  secured  by  cotton  collateral  of  this  ag- 
gregate baleage,  the  board  would  agree  to 
extend  the  obligations  of  the  American  Cotton 
Cooperative  Association,  covering  approxi- 
mately 2,000,000  bales  of  cotton  of  the  sea- 
sons 1930—31,  or  earlier  years,  to  July  31, 
1932,  unless  such  cotton  could  be  sold  at  a 
price  of  more  than  12%  cents  per  pound  on 
the  near  month  of  the  New  York  Cotton  Ex- 
change, and  would  further  agree  that  the 
Cotton  Stabilization  Corporation  would  be  au- 
thorized to  maintain  its  present  baleage  of 
approximately  1,300,000  bales  for  an  equal 
period  subject  to  the  same  exception  as  to 
price.  This  arrangement  was  subsequently 
ratified  by  the  Farm  Board. 

"  The  board  is  now  in  receipt  of  a  report 
from  Mr.  Nathan  Adams,  of  Dallas,  Tex.,  the 
chairman  of  the  bankers  committee  appointed 
by  the  New  Orleans  conference  to  receive 
pledges,  stating  that  he  holds  definite  pledges 
from  southern  banks  to  finance  3,100,000  bales 
of  cotton  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the 
above  understanding. 

"  The  board  appreciates  the  difficulties  in- 
herent in  securing  pledges  for  financing  so 
large  an  amount  of  cotton  within  the  limited 
time  available.  Although  the  number  of 
pledges  reported  is  400,000  bales  short  of  the 


goal  set,  we  hope  and  expect  that  additional 
pledges  covering  at  least  this  amount  will  be 
received.  The  willingness  of  southern  bankers 
to  guarantee  credit  on  cotton  to  such  an  ex- 
tent, abundantly  evidences  their  sympathetic 
attitude  toward  cotton,  their  conviction  as  to 
the  basic  soundness  of  loans  on  the  low  price 
level  of  this  year's  crop,  and  their  coopera- 
tion with  the  board  in  its  efforts  to  help 
southern  farmers. 

"  The  Farm  Board  will  carry  out  its  part 
of  the  agreement  tentatively  reached  at  New 
Orleans  on  October  12. 

"  The  consummation  of  these  arrangements 
will  definitely  remove  at  least  6.500,000  to 
7,000,000  bales  from  the  supply  of  American 
cotton  available  for  sale  during  the  current 
season.  The  board  appreciates  the  earnestness 
which  Mr.  Adams  and  the  other  bankers  of 
the  South,  especially  the  small  country  banks, 
have  shown  in  carrying  through  these  arrange- 
ments, and  congratulates  them  on  their 
success." 


Statement   in   Regard    to    the    Operations    of   the 
Mill  Export  Plan 

Questions  have  been  asked  of  the  board  as 
to  the  operations  of  the  Grain  Stabilization 
Corporation  under  the  mill  export  plan  which 
was  put  into  effect  on  January  20,  1931,  in 
an  effort  to  help  keep  export  channels  open. 
The.  Grain  Stabilization  Corporation  has  fur- 
nished the  board  the  following  statement  on 
this  subject : 

"  The  operation's  of  the  Grain  Stabilization 
Corporation  during  the  winter  of  1930-31  had 
the  effect  of  maintaining  wheat  prices  in  all 
United  States  markets  at  15  to  30  cents  per 
bushel  higher  than  the  comparable  price  in 
Liverpool,  Antwerp,  and  other  markets  which 
reflected  importing  values. 

"  United  States  flour  millers  had  established 
trade  in  foreign  markets  and  the  maintenance 
of  such  trade  was  not  only  of  importance  to 
the  millers  but  also  to  wheat  growers,  mill 
employees,  and  associated  industries.  For 
the  miller  to  meet  competition  of  foreign 
millers  who  were  able  to  buy  wheat  on  a 
world  level,  it  was  necessary  "that  some  ar- 
rangement be  made  whereby  mills  in  the 
United  States  could  make  wheat  purchases 
(to  be  used  exclusively  in  manufacturing  ex- 
port flour)  on  a  price  equalized,  as  far  as 
possible,  with  the  export  value  of  wheat. 

"  In  view  of  the  above  circumstances,  on 
January  20,  1931,  the  Grain  Stabilization 
Corporation,  after  holding  conferences  with 
representatives  of  the  milling  industry,  pub- 
licly announced  and  put  into  effect  the  so- 
called  "  mill  export  plan."  Under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  contract  wheat  was  sold  to 
millers  for  cash  at  the  full  domestic  market 
value,  with  the  agreement,  however,  that  when 
the  millers  offered  conclusive,  evidence  that 
the  flour  milled  from  such  wheat  had  actually 
been  exported,  the  Grain  Stabilization  Cor- 
poration would  permit  the  miller  to  return  a 
quantity  of  new-crop  wheat  equal  to  the  orig- 
inal purchase,  such  return  to  be  made  after 
July  1,  1931.  and  to  be  of  equal  grade  and 
quality  as  the  wheat  originally  purchased. 
On  making  the  return  of  wheat  the  miller 
received  a  refund  of  the  amount  paid  for  the 
original  purchase. 

"  The  miller,  in  selling  the  flour  for  export 
on  a  competitive  world  basis,  immediately 
took  a  loss  on  the  transaction  equivalent  to 
the  difference  between  the  domestic  price  paid 
for  the  wheat  and  the  world-price  level  re- 
ceived for  the  flour.  The  loss  could  only  be 
overcome  if  the  miller  was  able  to  purchase 
the  wheat  to  be  returned  to  the  Grain  Sta- 
bilization Corporation  at  prices  reflecting 
world  levels.  On  account  of  the  fact  that  the 
Grain  Stabilization  Corporation's  buying  pro- 
gram was  confined  to  the  1930  crop,  the  prices 
of  the  new-crop  futures,  such  as  July  and 
September  wheat,  were  more  nearly  on  a 
world  level — therefore,  the  miller  was  able  to 
partly  protect  his  position  through  hedging 
the  flour  sold  for  export  by  purchasing  and 
holding  the  July  or  September  future  until 
such  time  as  he  was  able  to  secure  new-crop 
wheat  to  return  to  the  Grain  Stabilization 
Corporation. 

"  The  advantage  to  the  Grain  Stabilization 
Corporation  was  that  it  saved  several  months' 
storage  and  carrying  charges  on  wheat  that 
otherwise   could   not  have  been  sold. 

"  The  Grain  Stabilization  Corporation  sold 
!"i.O."P>.4no  bushels  of  wheat  to  mills  under  the 
mill-export  plan.  Of  this  quantity  2,717,275 
bushels  were  purchased  bv  77  mills  east  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains  and  6,339,215  bushels  by 
22  mills  on  the  Pacific  coast.  Due  to  the 
limitation  of  Pacific  coast  hedging  facilities 
the  mill-export  plan  was  modified  to  permit 
Pacific  coast  mills  to  return  wheat  in  the  ter- 
minal markets  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
Even  with  this  modification  of  the  plan  the 
mills  in  that   section  failed  to  take  as  much 


wheat  to  be  ground  for  export  as  was  ex- 
pected. 

"  In  the  Pacific  Northwest  there  were  con- 
siderable quantities  of  wheat  that  needed  to 
be  shipped  out  by  July  1  if  sufficient  handling 
facilities  were  to  be  available  for  the  new- 
crop  movement.  Practically  the  only  foreign 
market  available  to  the  Pacific  coast  mills  at 
that  time  was  the  Orient.  To  meet  this  sit- 
uation the  Grain  Stabilization  Corporation 
decided  to  further  modify  the  mill-export  plan 
so  that  the  Pacific  coast  mills  could  buy  wheat 
at  its  export  value  without  returning  the 
wheat  later.  In  order  to  guard  against  any 
of  the  flour  ground  from  such  wheat  being  sold 
in  the  United  States,  the  miller  was  required 
to  pay  the  domestic  price  for  the  wheat. 
When  he  exported  the  flour  he  was  refunded 
the  difference  between  the  domestic  price  and 
the  export  value  of  the  wheat  as  of  the  day 
of  the  original  purchase.  The  amount  of  the 
refund  was  stipulated  in  the  contract,  and  the 
refund  was  not  made  until  documents  were 
submitted  showing  that  the  flour  actually  had 
been  exported  to  the  Orient.  The  above  modi- 
fication of  the  mill-export  plan  only  applied 
to  flour  exported  to  the  Orient  in  order  not 
to  conflict  with  the  original  plan,  which  was 
still  maintained  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
Under  this  arrangement  4,605,326  bushels  of 
wheat  were  sold  to  Pacific  coast  mills  and 
the  way  cleared  for*  handling  the  new  crop. 

"All  of  the  wheat  sold  to  mills  east  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains  and  1,733,887  bushels  of 
that  sold  to  Pacific  coast  mills,  or  a  total  of 
4,451,162  bushels,  was  to  be  returned  to  the 
Grain  Stabilization  Corporation  from  the  1931 
crop.  Of  this  amount,  mills  east  of  the 
Rockv  Mountains  returned  1.911,021  bushels 
and  the  Pacific  coast  mills,  5,000  bushels.  In 
the  case  of  the  remainder  of  the  wheat  to  be 
returned,  arrangements  were  made  between 
the  miller  and  the  Grain  Stabilization  Cor- 
poration whereby  the  miller  was  permitted  to 
cancel  his  contract  to  return  wheat  to  the 
Grain  Stabilization  Corporation  ;  in  such  cases 
a  refund  to  him  was  made  on  a  basis  reflect- 
ing the  difference  between  the  market  price 
of  new-crop  wheat  and  the  price  originally 
paid  by  the  miller  for  stabilization  wheat 
used  to  manufacture  the  flour  for  export.  In 
all  such  cases,  however,  the  Grain  Stabiliza- 
tion Corporation  purchased  on  the  open  mar- 
ket an  equivalent  quantity  of  new-crop  cash 
wheat  to  replace  in  stabilization  holdings  the 
wheat  that  would  have  been  returned  by  the 
miller :  thus  such  cancellations  had  no  effect 
upon  the  new-crop  wheat  price. 

"  The  advantage  to  the  Grain  Stabilization 
Corporation  in  the  mill  export  plan  was  that 
it  enabled  the  corporation  to  save  storage  and 
carrying  charges  on  the  wheat  from  the  time 
of  the  original  sale  until  the  return  of  the 
wheat  or  the  settlement  of  the  contract  several 
months  later.  This  saving  to  the  corporation 
amounted  to  approximately  $195,000.  The 
advantage  to  the  corporation  in  some  in- 
stances in  making  cancellations  and  repur- 
chases, instead  of  requiring  the  miller  to  ac- 
tually return  the  wheat,  was  that  it  enabled 
the  corporation  to  buy  replacement  wheat  in 
a  manner  that  caused  the  most  beneficial 
effect  to   new-crop   markets. 

"  Final  settlement  has  been  made  between 
the  Grain  Stabilization  Corporation  and  all 
mills  that  made  purchases  under  the  mill 
export  plan.  A  review  of  the  transactions 
indicates  that  the  plan  was  reasonably  effec- 
tive in  enabling  millers  to  retain  established 
foreign  trade,  operate  their  plants  at  some- 
what greater  capacity  than  otherwise  would 
have  been  the  case,  thereby  giving  additional 
employment  to  mill  workers ;  that  it  resulted 
in  about  9,000.000  bushels  more  wheat  ex- 
ports from  the  United  States  than  would 
otherwise  have  been  the  case,  and  that  it 
benefited  wheat  growers  not  only  by  this  re- 
duction in  1930  wheat  carry-over,  but  also  by 
affording  an  additional  market  for  new-crop 
wheat  to  the  extent  of  the  replacement  pur- 
chases made  by  both  the  millers  and  the 
Grain    Stabilization    Corporation. 

"  The  Grain  Stabilization  Corporation  has 
been  unable  to  find  any  case  in  which  the 
mill  made  more  than  a  normal  milling  profit." 


Livestock   Committee   Asks    Appointment   of 
Production  Councils 

The  livestock  advisory  committee  has  sub- 
mitted a  report  to  the  board  recommending 
that  the  board  appoint  a  committee  of  50  rep- 
resentatives of  various  groups  and  agencies 
interested  in  the  swine  industry  and  a  similar 
committee  interested  in  cattle  and  sheep  pro- 
duction, whose  purpose  would  be  to  recom- 
mend to  the  livestock  advisory  committee 
national  production  policies  with  respect  to 
hogs,  cattle,  and  sheep. 

(Continued  on  page  382) 
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Editor,  The  Official  Record 


Articles  and  Written  Addresses  By 

Department  People  in  Outside 

Publications 

Agricultural  Economics 

Nickerson,  Dorothy. — Color  measurements  in 
psvchological  terms,  for  Jour,  of  the  Optical 
Society,  October,  1931,  p.  643. 

A  colorimeter  for  use  with  disc  mix- 
ture, for  Jour,  of  the  Optical  Society,  Octo- 
ber.  1931,  p.  640. 

Potts,  Rot  C. — Federal  aid  to  canners  of 
poultrv  products,  for  United  States  Daily. 
November  10,  1931.  p.  10. 

Thorne,  G.  B. — Book  review  :  Factors  affect- 
ing the  price  of  livestock  in  Great  Britain, 
by  K.  A.  H.  Murray,  for  Jour,  of  Farm 
Economics,  October,  1931,  p.  648. 

"Wall,  Norman  J. — Book  review  :  Principles  of 
agricultural  credit,  by  Virgil  P.  Lee,  for 
Amer.  Economic  Review,  June,  1931.  p.  361. 

Gold  and  the  Shortage  of  Capital,  for 

The  Economist,  November  9,  1931,  p.  6. 

Biological  Survey 
Burleigh,  T.  D. — The  Carolina  junco.     Ashe- 

ville    (N.    C.)    Citizen-Times,    sec.    A,    p.    8, 

September  27,  1931. 
The  brown  creeper.     Asheville    (N.  C.) 

Citizen-Times,  sec.  C,  p.  6.  October  4.  1931. 
The    winter    wren.     Asheville    (N.    C.) 

Citizen-Times,  sec.  D,  p.  6,  October  11.  1931. 
The  black-capped  chickadee.     Asheville 

(N.    C.)    Citizen-Times,    sec.    C,    p.    5.    Octo- 
ber 18.   1931. 
The  mountain  vireo.     Asheville  (N.  C.) 

Citizen-Times,  sec.  B,  p.  3,  October  25,  1931. 
The    warblers    of    the    Great    Smokies. 


Asheville  (N.  C.)  Citizen-Times,  sec.  B,  p. 
November  15,  1931. 

Plant  Industry 

Hutchins,  L.  M. —  [Letter  to  Dr.  Giulio 
Savastano  with  summary  of  some  activities 
during  his  two  years  spent  in  America.] 
Ann.  R.  Staz.  Sper.  Aerumic.  e  FTUttic. 
Acireale,  vol.  10,  pp.  85-93,  1930  (Received 
November,  1931). 

Sartoris,  G.  B. — The  preservation  of  sugar- 
cane seed.  Facts  About  Sugar,  vol.  26,  no. 
12,   pp.   536,    550,    December,    1931. 

Tidestrom,  I. — En  vardig  Linng-attling. 
Svensken,  som  utarbetade  flora  for  en 
tredjedel  av  Forenta  Staterna.  [P.  A.  Ryd- 
berg.]  Allsvensk  Samling.  vol.  18,  pp.  6-7, 
port..  November  10,  1931. 


[The  administrative  regulations  (see  sec. 
60$)  provide  that  one  copy  of  each  article  or 
written  address  bearing  upon  the  work  of  the 
department  and  prepared  for  outside  publica- 
tion  or   delivery  should   be  sent   to   the  Office 


of  Information  of  the  department  for  refer- 
ence and  filing.  If  the  article  or  address 
treats  in  any  way  upon  the  policies  of  the 
department,  or  upon  the  work  of  bureaus  or 
departments  other  than  the  writer's  own,  it 
must  be  submitted  to  the  director  of  informa- 
tion, Office  of  Information,  for  advance  ap- 
pro-val.  Information  concerning  the  fact  of 
publication  of  an  article  or  address  outside 
the  department  should  be  furnished  by  the 
bureau  or  office  concerned  to  The  Official 
Record,  in  the  form  as  above,  for  entry  under 
this  heading  in  The  Record. 


PRINCIPAL   LIBRARY   ACCESSIONS 


Agriculture,    Forestry 

DANSK    (KONGELIG)    LANDHUSHOLDINGSSELSKAB. 

Damnarks  landbrug  ved  det  Kongelige 
danske  landhusholdningsselskab.  Kj0ben- 
havn,  1919. 
Lodewick,  J.  E.,  and  OByrne,  J.  W.  Farm 
forestry  for  Virginians.  Blacksburg,  Va., 
1931.  (Bulletin  of  the  Virginia  polytechnic 
institute,     v.  24,  No.   12.) 

Domestic  Animals 

Cornec,  Pierre.  L'exportation  du  cheval  bre- 
ton  et  partieulierement  de  celui  du  Finistere. 
Paris,  Bossuet,  1931. 

Housing 

Halbert,  Blanche.  The  better  homes  man- 
ual. Chicago,  University  of  Chicago  press. 
1931. 

Wood,  Mrs.  E.  E.  Recent  trends  in  Ameri- 
can  housing.     New  York,   Macmillan,   1931. 

Roads,    Engineering 

California.  Colorado  River  Commission. 
Analysis  of  Boulder  Canyon  project  act. 
Sacramento,  1930 

Knipping,  Franz.  Steinstrassen.  Halle 
(Saale)  Knapp,  1928.  (Der  neuzeitliche 
strassenbau,  hrsg.  von  Hentrich.  t.  3.) 

McCullough,  C.  B.,  and  Thayer,  E.  S.  Elas- 
tic  arch   bridges.      New   York,   Wiley,    1931. 

Pilpoul,  Jacques.  L'esthetique  des  ponts. 
Paris,  1931.  (Le  Moniteur  des  travaux 
publics  de  l'entreprise  &  de  l'industrie.  28. 
annge,  numero  special,   fevrier  1931.) 

Weiss,  A.  P.,  and  Lauer,  A.  R.  Psychological 
principles  in  automotive  driving.  Colum- 
bus, 1930.  (Ohio  State  university  studies. 
Graduate  school  series.  Contributions  in 
psychology.     No.   11.) 

Technology 

United  States  institute  for  textile  re- 
search, inc.  Survey  of  textile  research  in 
the  United  States.  Boston,  1931.  Mimeo- 
graphed. 

Wilson,  J.  A.,  and  Merrill,  H.  B.  Analysis 
of  leather  and  materials  used  in  making  it. 
New  York,  McGraw-Hill,  1931. 

Food 

Behre,  Alfred.  Kurzgefasstes  handbuch  der 
lebensmittelkontrolle  fur  lebensmittelchemi- 
ker.  v.  1.  Leipzig  Akademische  verlags- 
gesellschaft   m.    b.    h'.,    1931. 

Gandi,  Giulio.  Pi  stores.  Firenze,  Giannini 
&  Giovannell,   1931. 

Rasmusson.  Lorenz.  Die  lebensmittel  und 
ihre  aufbewahrung.  Hannover,  Schaper, 
1931. 

Zoology 

Chapman,  R.  N.  Animal  ecology  with  es- 
pecial reference  to  insects.  New  York.  Mc- 
Graw-Hill,  1931. 

Covell,  Gordon.  Malaria  control  by  anti-mos- 
quito measures.  Calcutta,  Thacker,  Spink. 
1931. 

Matheson,  Colin.  The  brown  and  the  black 
rat  in  Wales.  Cardiff,  National  museum 
of  Wales  and  the  Press  board  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wales,  1931. 

Sanderson,  E.  D.  Insect  pests  of  farm,  gar- 
den, and  orchard.  Ed.  3.  New  York, 
Wiley.  1931. 

Botany 

Arnell,  K.  E.,  and  Aenell,  Sigfeid.  Vege- 
tationens  utveckling  i  Gotaland.  Stock- 
holm, 1930.  (Meddelanden  fran  Statens 
meteorologisk-hvdrografiska  anstalt.  bd.  6, 
No.  2.) 

Klster,  Ernst.  Beitrage  zur  entwicklungs- 
mechanischen  anatomie  der  pflanzen.  v.  1. 
Jena,  Fischer,  1931. 

Economics,   Statistics 

Blaket,  R.  G.  State  income  taxation.  Min- 
neapolis, 1930.  (League  of  Minnesota 
municipalities.     Publication  No.   31.) 


Brown,  T.  H.,  and  others.  Laboratory  hand- 
book of  statistical  methods.  New  York, 
McGraw-Hill,  1931. 

Conference  on  permanent  preventives  of 
unemployment,  Washington,  D.  C,  1931. 
Permanent  preventives  of  unemployment. 
Baltimore,  Belvedere  press,  1931. 

Feaser,  L.  M.  Protection  and  free  trade. 
London,  Hogarth  press,  1931.  (Day  to  day 
pamphlets.  No.  5.) 

South  Manchuria  Railway  Company.  "  Pres- 
ent Manchuria  and  Mongolia."     Dairen,  1924. 

Sutherland,  W.  R.,  comp.  A  debate  hand- 
book on  chain  stores  and  the  ultimate  con- 
sumer. Lexington.  1930.  (Bulletin.  Uni- 
versity of  Kentucky.  University  extension 
series,     v.  9,   No.   3.) 

Washington,  D.  C,  Board  of  Trade.  A  sur- 
vey of  Washington  and  its  environs.  Wash- 
ington, 1930. 

Library    Economy 

Arnett,   L  D.,   and  Arnett,  E.  T.     Readings 

in    library    methods.      New   York,    Stechert, 

1931. 
Lydenbeeg,  H.  M.,  and  Archer,   John.     The 

care  and  repair  of  books.     New  York,  Bow- 

ker,  1931. 

Periodicals    Currently   Received 

Atlantic  sportsman.  'Monthlv.  v.  1,  No.  1, 
September,  1931,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Der  biologe.  v.  1,  No.  1,  October,  1931, 
Miinchen. 

Birmingham  bureau  of  research  on  Russian 
economic  conditions.  Birmingham,  Eng. 
Memorandum.  No.  1,  May,  1931,  Birming- 
ham. 

Imperial  bureau  of  soil  science.  London. 
Monthly  letter.  No.  1,  October,  1931,  Har- 
penden,  Herts. 

Iowa  bird-life.  Quarterly,  (n.  s.)  v.  1.  No. 
1,  March,  1931,  Winthrop,  Iowa.  (Pub- 
lished  by   Iowa   ornithologists'    union.) 

ISTITUTO       SPERIMENTALE       PER       LA       TABACCHI- 

COLTURA    Salentina.     Publication.     No.    1, 
Lecce. 
Monthly  bee  journal   of  North    China,     v.   1, 
No.     1,     June,     1929.        (Published    by    the 
North  China  apicultural  society.) 


EXPERIMENT-STATION   PUBLICATIONS 


The  library  of  the  Office  of  Experiment  Sta- 
tions maintains,  but  for  library  purposes  only, 
a  complete  file  of  all  the  publications  issued  by 
the  State  experiment  stations.  It  has  receutlr 
received  the  following  new  State  publications : 

(This  department  has  none  of  these  State  pub- 
lications for  distribution,  but  usually  they  may 
be  obtained  from  the  stations  issuing  them.  For 
convenience  in  writing  to  a  station,  the  postal 
address  point  where  the  station  is  located  in  the 
State  is  given  at  the  end  of  each  of  the  entries 
below.) 

Food  requirements  of  pregnancy  in  swine.  H. 
H.  Mitchell,  W.  E.  Carroll,  T.  S.  Hamilton, 
and  G.  E.  Hunt.  (Illinois  Sta.  Bui.  375, 
pp.  467-504,  8  figs.  November,  1931.) 
TJrbana. 

Corn,  wheat,  and  rye  for  fattening  calves.  M. 
L.  Baker.  (Nebraska  Sta.  Bui.  263,  11  pp., 
5  figs.     October,  1931.)      Lincoln. 

The  influence  of  number  of  daily  milkings  on 
the  production  of  dairy  cows.  R.  F.  Morgan 
and  H.  P.  Davis.  (Nebraska  Sta.  Res.  Bui. 
59,   27  pp.     September.   1931.)      Lincoln. 

The  University  Fruit  Farm  at  Union,  Ne- 
braska. C.  C.  Wiggins.  (Nebraska  Sta. 
Circ.  43,  17  pp.,  7  figs.  September,  1931.) 
Lincoln. 

Results  of  seed  tests  for  1931.  made  for  the 
State  Department  of  Agriculture.  B.  G. 
Sanborn  and  L.  J.  Higgins.  (New  Hamp- 
shire Sta.  Bui.  258.  18  pp.  August.  1931.) 
Durham. 

Some  results  of  inbreeding  on  fecundity  and 
on  growth  in  sheep.  E.  G.  Ritzman  and 
C.  B.  Davenport.  (New  Hampshire  Sta. 
Tech.  Bui.  47,  27  pp.  June,  1931.)  Dur- 
ham. 

Consumer  preferences  for  potatoes.  E.  H. 
Rinear.  (New  Hampshire  Sta.  Circ.  37,  14 
pp.     June,  1931.)      Durham. 

A  study  of  the  organization  and  management 
of  Rhode  Island  farms.  J.  L.  Tennant. 
(Rhode  Island  Sta.  Bui.  230,  56  pp.,  9  figs. 
September.   1931.)      Kingston. 

Utilization  of  citric  acid  and  of  sodium  citrate 
by  Salmonella  pullorwm.  J.  C.  Welciin  and 
A.  R.  Miller.  (Rhode  Island  Sta.  Bui.  232, 
16    pp.     September.    1931.)      Kingston. 

Annual  report  of  the  Virginia  Polytechnic  In- 
stitute Agricultural  Experiment  Station  for 
the  period  Julv  1,  1927,  to  June  30,  1931. 
A.  W.  Drinkard,  jr.  87  pp.,  6  figs.  1931. 
Blacksburg. 
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NOON  NETWORK  PROGRAMS 


Schedule  of  Speakers  and  Their  Sub- 
jects and  Dates  for  the  Broadcast  Week 
Beginning   Monday,   December   28. 


Network  radio  programs  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  Federal  Farm  Board  are 
broadcast  through  National  Broadcasting  Co. 
stations  at  12.55  to  1.10  p.  m.  eastern  stand- 
ard time ;  12.15  to  1  p.  m.,  Pacific  standard 
time. 

MONDAY,  DECEMBER  28 

National  Farm  and  Home  Hour 

December  Geain  Markets. — G.  A.  Collier, 
senior  marketing  specialist,  Bureau  of  Agricul- 
tural Economics. 

When  Winter  Comes  to  the  Livestock 
Farm. — B.  W.  Sheets,  principal  animal  hus- 
bandman, Bureau  of  Animal  Industry. 

Western  Farm  and  Home  Hour 

The  Week  With  the  Farm  Board. — R.  H. 
Lamb,  western  program  director,  Office  of  In- 
formation. 

The  Grain  Market  Situation.— Frank  L. 
Lyons,  associate  marketing  specialist,  Bureau 
of  Agricultural  Economics. 

Growing  and  Logging  Douglas  Fir. — 
Thornton  T.  Munger,  director,  Pacific  north- 
west station,  Forest  Service ;  delivery  by 
speaker  from  region  5,  Forest  Service. 

TUESDAY,  DECEMBER  29 

National  Farm  and  Home  Hour 

Meeting  of  the  Progressive  Garden 
Club. — W.  R.  Beattie,  senior  horticulturist, 
Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  presiding. 

Western  Farm  and  Home  Hour 

How  Many  Eggs  Will  a  Hen  Lay? — Pre- 
pared by  Alfred  R.  Lee,  associate  poultry 
husbandman,  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry ;  de- 
livery by  H.  D.  Hilton,  Federal-State  supervis- 
ing inspector  of  poultry,  Bureau  of  Agricul- 
tural Economics. 

With   Western   Farmers. — R.    H.   Lamb. 

An  After  Season  Chat  with  Water-Fowl 
Hunters. — George  Tonkin,  United  States  game 
protector,  Bureau  of  Biological  Survey. 

WEDNESDAY,  DECEMBER  30 

National  Farm  and  Home  Hour 

December  Feed  Markets. — F.  J.  Hosking, 
agricultural  economist,  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics. 

December  Dairy  Markets. — L.  M.  Davis, 
senior  marketing  specialist,  Bureau  of  Agri- 
cultural Economics. 

December  Poultry  and  Egg  Markets. — 
Roy  C.  Potts,  principal  marketing  specialist, 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics. 

Western  Farm  and  Home  Hour 

Review  of  the  Year's  Livestock  Mar- 
ket.— W.  E.  Schneider,  associate  marketing- 
specialist,   Bureau   of  Agricultural  Economics. 

A  Bulletin  for  the  Farm  Library. — R.  H. 
Lamb. 

A  Picture  of  Home  Life  in  Idaho  as 
Drawn  by  Home  Makers. — Prepared  by 
Katherine  Jensen,  professor  of  home  econom- 
ics, University  of  Idaho ;  delivery  by  Jean 
Stewart,  home  economist,  Bureau  of  Home 
Economics. 

THURSDAY,  DECEMBER  31 

National  Farm  and  Home  Hour 

The  Farm  Business  Year  1931. — Nils  A. 
Olsen,  Chief,  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Eco- 
nomics. 

Western  Farm  and  Home  Hour 

With  Western  Farmers. — R.  H.  Lamb. 

Safeguarding  Your  Holiday  Foods. — W. 
Vincent,  chief  of  western  district,  Food  and 
Drug  Administration. 

December  Alfalfa  Markets. — Frank  L. 
Lyons,  associate  marketing  specialist,  Bureau 
of  Agricultural  Economics. 

FRIDAY,   JANUARY   1 

Western  Farm  and  Home  Hour 
Weather  Report  and  Music. 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS  ISSUED  BY  THE  DEPARTMENT 

Please  address  requests  for  these  to  the  Division  of  Publications,  Office  of  Information,  and 
give  the  title,  class,  and  number  of  the  publication  in  each  case 


CONTROL    OF    THE    SATIN    MOTH    BY    SPRAYING    IN 
ALTERNATE  YEARS.     (Circular  189C.)     C.  W.  Col- 
lins,   senior    entomologist,    and    Clifford    E. 
Hood,    associate    entomologist,    Division    of 
Forest  Insects,   Bureau  of  Entomology.     12 
pp.,  illus.     October,  1931. 
A    semitechnical    publication,    intended    pri- 
marily for   tree   wardens,   foresters,   entomolo- 
gists, and  others  interested  in  the  control  of 
the   satin  moth   on  shade  trees.     Information 
is    given    on    experiments    conducted    in    New 
England    in    1928    and    1929,    which    showed 
clearly   that   the  satin   moth   can   he   satisfac- 
torily controlled  for  two  years  by  one  applica- 
tion of  a  mixture  of  lead  arsenate  powder  and 
water   in    the   proportion   of   5    pounds    of    the 
arsenate  to  100  gallons  of  water,  with  fish  oil 
added  as  an  adhesive  in   the  proportion  of  4 
ounces  per  pound  of  lead  arsenate  powder  or 
insoluble  matter  used. 

THE  RELATIONS  BETWEEN  CROP  YIELDS  IN  THE 
GREAT  PLAINS  AREA.  SUPPLEMENT  1.  CROP 
ROTATIONS  AND  TILLAGE  METHODS.  (Miscella- 
neous Circular  No.  81MC,  Supplement  1.)  E.  C. 
Chilcott,  formerly  senior  agriculturist  in 
charge  of  office  of  dry-land  agriculture, 
Bureau  of  Plant  Industry.  164  p.  October, 
1931. 

This  is  a  technical  bulletin  presenting  data 
from  23  dry-land  stations  in  the  Great  Plains 
area,  including  about  30,000  individual  yields 
of  the  various  crops  grown  under  the  different 
methods  of  soil  preparation  and  crop  sequence, 
as  outlined  in  the  publication,  for  all  or  part 
of  the  period  1906-1926.  A  specific  study  of 
the  theory  and  practice  of  crop  rotation  and 
tillage  methods  is  based  on  data  from  11  sys- 
tems of  crop  production  on  39  plats  at  16 
northern  stations. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY    RELATING    TO    FARM    STRUCTURES. 
(Miscellaneous     Publication     125MP.)      Guy     Ervin, 
assistant  editor,  Bureau  of  Agricultural  En- 
gineering.    43  pp.     November,  1931. 
Contains  690  references  to  publications  re- 
lating  to   building   materials,    farm   buildings, 
and  livestock   equipment.      It  is  intended   for 
research   people  and   others  interested   in   the 
design    and    construction    of    farm    buildings 
throughout  the  United  States. 
ANTHRAX   OR  CHARB0N.      (Farmers'   Bulletin   784F   re- 
vised.)    Henry  J.  Washburn,  senior  bacteriol- 
ogist, pathological  division,  Bureau  of  Ani- 
mal Industry,  deceased  ;  revision  by  John  S. 
Buckley,   chief  of  the  pathological  division, 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry.     14  pp.,  illus. 
November,  1931. 

IMPROVEMENT  IN  THE  PRODUCTION  OF  OLEORESIN 
THROUGH  LOWER  CHIPPING.  (Technical  Bulletin 
262T.)  Eloise  Gerry,  senior  microscopist, 
Forest  Products  Laboratory,  Branch  of  Re- 
search, Forest  Service.  24  pp.,  illus.  Sep- 
tember, 1931. 

For  owners  of  slash  and  longleaf  pine  lands 
in  the  South  and  all  interested  in  the  produc- 
tion of  turpentine,  rosin,  and  other  pine-tree 
chemicals  from  living  trees,  this  bulletin  pre- 
sents the  practical  advantages  of  lower  chip- 
ping (%  inch  per  week).  This  method,  now 
required  by  Government  turpentine  leases,  is 
being  adopted  by  progressive  operators  for 
private  holdings.     The  method  results  in  less 


SATURDAY,   JANUARY  2 

National  Farm  and  Home  Hour 
4-H  Club  Program. 

National    Farm   anJ    Home   Hour   Stations 


KDKA 

Pittsburgh 

WFAA 

Dallas 

KFYR 

Bismarck 

WFLA 

St.  Petersburg 

KOA 

Denver 

WGAR 

Cleveland 

KOIL 

Council  Bluffs 

WHAM 

Rochester 

KPRC 

Houston 

WHAS 

Louisville 

KSTP 

St.  Paul 

WHO 

Des  Moines 

KTHS 

Hot  Springs 

WIBA 

Madison 

KVOO 

Tulsa 

WIOD 

1V1  iami  Beach 

KWK 

St.  Louis. 

WIS 

Columbia 

KYW 

Chicago 

WJAX 

Jacksonville 

WAPI 

Birmingham 

WJDX 

Jackson 

WBAL 

Baltimore 

WJR 

Detroit 

WBZ 

Boston 

WJZ 

New  York 

WBZA 

Springfield 

WKY 

Oklahoma  City 

WDAF 

Kansas  City 

WLW 

Cincinnati 

WDAY 

Fargo 

WMC 

Memphis 

WEBC 

Superior 

WOAI 

San  Antonio 

butt  scar,  and  permits  longer  operation  with 
higher  total  yields  per  tree  and  greater  leas- 
ing value.  Microscopic  investigations  show 
how  it  reduces  the  waste  of  the  most  produc- 
tive tissues  and  conserves  vigor  and  wood- 
building  power. 

THE  FARM  LEASE  CONTRACT.  (Farmers'  Bulletin 
1I64F  revised.)  L.  C.  Gray,  principal  agricul- 
tural economist,  and  Howard  A.  Turner,  as- 
sistant agricultural  economist,  Bureau  of 
Agricultural  Economics.  36  pp.  November, 
1931. 
PUNNING  THE  FARMSTEAD.  (Farmers'  Bulletin 
1132F  revised.)  M.  C.  Betts,  chief  of  division 
of  plans  and  service,  and  W.  R.  Humphries, 
chief  engineering  aid.  division  of  mechanical 
equipment,  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Engineer- 
ing. 24  pp.,  illus.  September,  1931. 
THE  CORRUGATION  METHOD  OF  IRRIGATION. 
(Farmers'  Bulletin  1348F  revised.)  James  C. 
Marr,  associate  irrigation  engineer,  division 
of  irrigation,  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Engi- 
neering. 24  pp.,  illus.  October,  1931. 
JUDGING  DAIRY  CATTLE.  (Miscellaneous  Circular 
99MC  revised.)  A.  B.  Nystrom,  senior  dairy 
husbandman,  Bureau  of  Dairy  Industry,  and 
C.  H.  Schopmeyer,  Office  of  Cooperative 
Extension  Work,  Extension  Service.  30  pp. 
illus.     November,   1931. 

SOIL  SURVEY  OF  GATES  COUNTY,  NORTH  CAROLINA. 
(No.  1,  Series  1929.)  W.  A.  Davis,  North 
Carolina  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
North  Carolina  Agricultural  Experiment  Sta- 
tion, in  charge ;  and  R.  E.  Devereux,  U.  S. 
Department   of   Agriculture.      22    pp.,    illus. 

SOIL  SURVEY  OF  VICTORIA  COUNTY,  TEXAS.  (No. 
21,  Series  1927.)  William  T.  Carter,  in 
charge,  and  C.  S.  Simmons,  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture ;  and  H.  W.  Hawker 
and  T.  C.  Reitch,  Texas  Agricultural  Ex- 
periment Station.     61  pp.,  illus.     1931. 

THE  EXPERIMENT  STATION  RECORD.  Vol.  64,  In- 
dex Number.      January— June,   1931. 

ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  CHIEF  OF  THE  PLANT 
QUARANTINE  AND  CONTROL  ADFINISTRATION. 
Lee  A.  Strong,   Chief.      99  p.       1931. 

NOTICES    OF    JUDGMENT    UNDER    THE    FOOD  AND 

DRUGS    ACT.      NJ-FD    18226-18300.     Food  and 

Drug    Administration.      pp.    151-188.  No- 
vember, 1931. 


NOTICES      OF      JUDGMENT,      17001-18000, 
pp.    637-656.      1931. 


INDEX. 


DIRECTORY,      FOREST     SERVICE,      OCTOBER      1931. 

October,  1931. 

Price   Lists   of   Publications 

The  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Govern- 
ment Printing  Of/Ice,  Washington,  D.  C,  has 
for  sale  many  publications  issued  by  tJie  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  which  are  no  longer 
available  free.  This  official  xoill  send  free 
price  lists  of  these  upon  request.  Readers  of 
The  Official  Record  may  render  a  service  in 
the  distribution  of  the  department's  informa- 
tion by  telling  the  people  with  whom  they 
come  in  contact  of  the  availability  of  these 
publications   and  price  lists. 


National   Farm  and  Home  Hour   Stations — Continued 


woe 

Davenport 

WSB 

Atlanta 

wow 

Omaha 

WSM 

Nashville 

WPTF 

Raleigh 

WSMB 

New  Orleans 

WREN 

Lawrence 

WSUN 

Clearwater 

WRC 

Washington 

WWNC 

AshevUle 

wrva 

Richmond 

lome   Hour 


Sta<.; 


Western   Farm 

KECA  Los  Angeles 

KFSD  San  Diego 

KGO  Oakland 

KHQ  Spokane 


The  following  stations  broadcast  the  National  Faam 
and  Home  Hour  on  Saturday  only: 


KOMO    Seattle 

KSL         Salt  Lake  City 

KTAR     Phoenix 


KFI  Los  Angeles 

KFSD  San  Diego 

KGO  Oakland 

KGW  Portland 


KOMO    Seattle 

KSL         Salt  Lake  City 

KTAR     Phoenix 
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WITH   THE  FIELD   ORGANIZATIONS 

Chicago 

Seventy-six  members  and  others  attended 
the  November  meeting  of  The  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  Club  of  Chicago, 
held  on  the  20th.  The  principal  feature  of 
the  program  was  an  address  by  Secretary 
Hyde,  of  the  department.  Other  guescs  were 
Dr.  A.  F.  Woods,  director  of  scientific  work ; 
Dr.  C.  W.  Warburton.  director  of  extension 
work ;  E.  E.  Hall,  secretary  to  Secretary  Hyde ; 
Alexander  Legge,  of  the  International  Har- 
vester Co.  and  first  chairman  of  the  Federal 
Farm  Board  ;  and  F.  E.  Murphy,  editor  of  The 
Minneapolis  Tribune.  Secretary  Hyde  and  the 
other  officials  of  the  department  from  Wash- 
ington were  in  Chicago  attending  the  National 
Conference  on  Land  Utilization,  November  19- 
21.  The  officers  of  the  club  axe :  William  P. 
Carroll,  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics 
(332  South  La  Salle  Street,  Room  1145), 
president ;  H.  D.  Garrett,  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration (608  South  Dearborn  Street, 
Room  1625),  vice  president;  and  O.  T.  Lay, 
Weather  Bureau  (1400  Federal  Building),  sec- 
retary-treasurer. 


FEDERAL  FARM  BOARD 

(Continued  from  page  379) 

Prior  to  making  its  recommendations,  the 
committee  consulted  representatives  of  grow- 
ers, colleges,  and  other  educational  agencies, 
the  agricultural  press,  processors,  and  retail- 
ers to  get  their  opinions  of  the  problems 
confronting  the  livestock  industry. 

The  following  is  taken  from  the  report  sub- 
mitted to  the  board  : 

"  Swine  Production  Policy. — In  order  to 
assist  in  the  distribution  and  publicity  of  in- 
formation among  stockmen  of  market  require- 
ments, your  committee  recommends  that  the 
Federal  Farm  Board  appoint  a  committee  of 
50,  to  be  termed  a  council  group  on  swine  pro- 
duction ;  that  this  committee  include  appro- 
priate representatives  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  aud  include  also  representatives 
of  the  agricultural  colleges  and  extension  serv- 
ices in  chief  bog-producing  States,  agricultural 
editors,  processors,  retailers,  and  such  other 
individuals  as  the  Federal  Farm  Board  sees 
fit  to  appoint ;  that  this  committee  assemble 
not  later  than  April  1  and  October  1  of  each 
year,  and  after  study  and  deliberation  make 
its  recommendations  on  a  hog-production 
policy  to  the  livestock  advisory  committee,  this 
council  to  meet  at  the  call  of  the  advisory 
committee.  We  also  recommend  that  the  Fed- 
eral Farm  Board  appoint  a  similar  committee 
for  the  purpose  of  considering  both  cattle  and 
sheep  production. 

"  Foreign  outlets. — The  livestock  advisory 
committee  commends  the  efforts  made  by  the 
Federal  Farm  Board  to  dispose  of  our  agri- 
cultural surplus  by  finding  additional  foreign 
markets  for  American  food  commodities,  and 
recommends  that  the  Federal  Farm  Board  at- 
tempt to  secure  additional  outlets  abroad  for 
American  livestock  products  through  such 
means  as  will  make  it  possible  for  new  or 
former  buyers  to  acquire  them. 

"  Market  classes  and  grades.— The  com- 
mittee reaffirms  that  the  establishment  and 
recognition  of  trade  standards  of  market 
classes  and  grades  of  livestock  is  a  subject  of 
great  importance  to  the  industry,  and  calls 
the  attention  of  the  Federal  Farm  Board  to 
the  progress  made  in  working  out  such  stand- 
ards for  market  classes  and  grades  of  hogs 
by  the  joint  committee  representing  the  pro- 
ducing and  packing  industries,  with  the  ap- 
preciated assistance  of  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.  The  committee 
recommends  that  the  establishment  of  trade 
standards  for  market  classes  and  grades  of 
cattle  and  sheep  should  be  encouraged. 

"  Open  markets. — Tbe  committee  believes 
that  it  is  fundamental  to  the  livestock  indnstrv 
that  trading  on  the  terminal  markets  be  kept 
free  and  open  and  unhampered  by  any  prac- 
tices that  tend  to  restrict  it.  In  this  con- 
nection the  committee  commends  and  indorses 
the  efforts  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  in 
enforcing  the  provisions  of  tbe  packers  and 
stockyards'  act,  which  is  designed  to  keep 
trade  on  these  public  markets  free  and  open, 
and  assure  a  service  to  the  patron  thereof  at 
reasonable  rates  for  yardase  service  and  com- 
mission charges.  Violations  of  this  act  should 
be  dealt  with  promptly,  and  decisions  rendered 
without  delay.  Tbe  committee  recommends 
that  all  npcessary  steps  for  tbe  strict  enforce- 
ment of  the  provisions  of  the  packers  and 
stockyards'  act  be  taken  bv  the  governmental 
authorities    vested    with   the    responsibility    of 


MARVIN  RETURNS  FROM 

LOCARNO  AND  GENEVA 

(Continued  from  page  377) 

tribntion  of  reports  were  discussed,  and 
agreements  were  reached  with  a  view  to 
realizing  more  uniform  and  better  and 
more  valuable  service  in  the  future. 

"  It  is  important  to  mention  in  this 
connection,"  says  Professor  Marvin, 
"  that  almost  coincidentally  with  these 
meetings  at  Locarno,  in  connection  with 
ship  reports  from  the  oceans,  an  inter- 
national conference  of  radio-marine  or- 
ganizations was  held  in  New  York,  at 
which  particular  consideration  was  given 
to  the  agreement  among  all  radio  organ- 
izations to  transmit  meteorological  re- 
ports from  ships  at  sea  free  of  cost  for 
what  is  called  the  '  ship  tax,'  in  view  of 
the  important  benefits  that  navigation, 
including  radio  interests,  receive  from 
the  free  dissemination  by  meteorological 
services  of  forecasts,  warnings,  and  im- 
portant meteorological  information. 

"  Perhaps  one  of  the  most  important 
actions  taken  at  the  Locarno  meeting  was 
the  decision  that,  notwithstanding  the  dif- 
ficulty confronting  the  various  nations 
at  the  present  time,  the  program  of  inten- 
sive observational  work  which  had  been 
previously  planned  and  provided  for  by 
nearly  all  nations  for  the  so-called  polar 
year,  beginning  with  August,  1932,  and 
extending  to  August,  1933,  should  be  car- 
ried through,  although  it  was  recognized 
that  the  critical  situation  might  make  it 
impracticable  to  carry  out  all  the  fea- 
tures of  the  program  originally  contem- 
plated." 

A  little  later  The  Official  Record  will 
publish  a  report  by  Professor  Marvin  on 
the  conference  at  Geneva  of  the  commit- 
tee on  communications  and  transit  of 
the  League  of  Nations  on  reform  of  the 
calendar. 


Will  a  fence  post  give  better  service  if 
it  is  set  in  the  ground  up-side-down?  is  a 
Question  asked  the  Forest  Service,  which 
it  answers  as  follows :  A  tradition  seems 
to  exist  in  some  quarters  that  setting 
posts  bottom  end  up  (opposite  the  posi- 
tion of  growth)  makes  them  last  longer. 
There  seems  to  be  neither  evidence  nor 
theoretical  basis  to  support  this  idea. 
On  the  contrary,  we  would  expect  posts 
so  reversed  to  rot  more  quickly  than  if 
set  in  the  position  in  which  they  grew. 
They  would  have  less  material  at  the 
ground  line  for  fungus  to  rot  through, 
and  a  greater  proportion  of  that  material 
would  be  sapwood,  which  is  generally  an 
easy  prey  to  fungus. 


protecting   the  interests   of   the   producers    on 
these  public  markets." 

The  livestock  advisory  committee  was  estab- 
lished by  the  livestock  cooperatives  under  the 
agricultural  marketing  act  and  is  composed 
of  the  following  members  :  Charles  A.  Ewing 
(chairman),  president  National  Livestock  Mar- 
keting Association.  Decatur.  111.  :  H.  L.  Koker- 
not,  president  Texas  Livestock  Marketing  As- 
sociation, San  Antonio,  Tex.  ;  Harry  G.  Beale, 
Columbus,  Ohio  ;  R.  C.  Gunn,  director  of  the 
National  Livestock  and  Meat  Board  and  mem- 
ber of  the  marketing  committee  of  the  Iowa 
Farm  Bureau  Federation.  Buckingham.  Iowa  : 
William  Whitfield  Woods,  president  Institute 
of  American  Meat  Packers.  Chicago.  111. ;  E.  F. 
Forbes,  president  and  manager  Western  Cat- 
tle Marketing  Association.  San  Francisco. 
Calif.  ;  and  F.  R.  Marshall,  director  of  the 
National  Livestock  and  Meat  Board  and  presi- 
dent of  the  National  Wool  Growers'  Associa- 
tion, Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 


CALIFORNIA  COUNTY  HAS 
UNUSUAL  FOREST  SERVICE 


Accomplishes  Excellent  Results  in  Pro- 
tecting the  Local  Watershed  and 
Recreational  Resources 

The  annual  report  of  the  Los  Angeles 
County,  Calif.,  forestry  department,  one 
of  the  few  organized  county  forestry  de- 
partments in  the  country,  shows  a  wide 
range  of  activities  in  the  protection  and 
improvement  of  the  county's  watershed 
and  recreational  resources.  The  report 
is  of  much  interest  to  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice, which  desires  to  call  some  general 
attention  to  the  following  features  of  it. 

The  forestation  program  included  tree 
and  brush  seed  collection,  the  raising  of 
nursery  stock,  and  the  distribution  and 
planting  of  tree  stock  at  eight  planta- 
tions in  27,119  plantings  of  a  wide  variety 
of  species.  Experimental  direct  seed- 
ings  of  27  species  were  made.  Stock  is- 
sued to  individuals  for  planting  in  major 
watersheds,  in  response  to  240  applica- 
tions, totaled  21,676  plantings.  Mistle- 
toe eradication  work  was  carried  on  ex- 
tensively under  special  appropriations. 

An  intensive  study  of  fire  prevention 
and  control  activities  aided  in  the  ac- 
complishment of  the  year's  work  under 
a  reduced-expenditure  basis  of  operation, 
and  an  additional  appropriation  of  S25,- 
000  granted  to  assist  in  relieving  the  un- 
employment situation  made  it  possible 
to  resume  hazard  reduction  on  public 
roads  and  maintenance  of  firebreaks — 
two  extremely  important  fire  prevention 
features. 

The  fiscal  year  1931  was  another  year 
of  high  fire  hazard.  The  fire  season 
continued  until  well  into  December  and 
became  dangerous  again  in  March.  Al- 
though the  county  department  responded 
to  more  fire  calls  than  in  any  other  year 
in  its  history,  a  greater  percentage  of 
fires  were  held  to  class  A  size — one-quar- 
ter acre  or  less.  Of  the  40  different 
causes  of  fires,  including  hot  road  oil, 
greasy  rags,  and  an  electric  iron,  the 
blame  for  nearly  one-fourth  of  the  total 
number  of  fires  goes  to  burning  tobacco 
and  matches. 

The  acquisition  of  four  tank  trucks 
and  twelve  5-thousand  gallon  water 
tanks  in  advantageous  locations,  and  the 
placing  of  suppression  men  at  all  sta- 
tions equipped  with  tank  trucks,  ma- 
terially increased  the  efficiency  of  the 
fire-control    work   in    the   county. 

The  county  department  cooperated 
with  the  Conservation  Association  of  Los 
Angeles  County,  the  United  States  For- 
est Service,  the  division  of  forestry  of 
the  State  of  California,  with  adjacent 
counties  and  several  municipalities  with- 
in the  county,  the  county  department 
of  recreation  camps  and  playgrounds, 
and  the  Angeles  Forest  Protective  Asso- 
ciation. 

During  the  recreational  season,  par- 
ticularly over  the  July  4  holiday,  the 
department  made  a  careful  check  of  the 
use  of  recreation  areas,  at  the  same  time 
conducting  an  educational  campaign  by 
stopping  all  automobiles  and  warning 
the  occupants  against  smoking  and  the 
use  of  fireworks  and  fires  in  brush-cov- 
ered areas.  A  total  of  5,148  cars  carry- 
ing 17,373  people  were  stopped  during 
the  July  4  holiday  in  this  campaign. 
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DECEMBER    SITUATION   REPORT 

There  is  no  actual  shortage  of  food  or 
feed  on  farms  this  season,  except  per- 
haps in  the  northern  Plains  territory, 
but  cash  is  exceedingly  scarce,  says  the 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  in 
its  December  1  report  on  the  agricul- 
tural situation. 

The  composite  yield  per  acre  of  crops 
is  estimated  to  be  about  11  per  cent 
greater  than  a  year  ago,  and  nbout 
equal  to  the  average  for  the  10  years 
just  preceding.  Some  of  the  crops  that 
are  larger  than  average  are  cotton,  to- 
bacco, apples,  and  winter  wheat.  Some 
of  the  crops  that  are  relatively  small 
crops  are  hay,  oats,  barley,  flaxseed,  and 
spring  wheat.  Corn  and  potato  yields 
are  about  average. 

"  Farmers  a  year  ago,"  says  the  bu- 
reau, "  had  the  feeling  that  depression 
has  just  about  done  its  worst  to  them. 
But  this  year  has  been  worse.  When 
prices  of  farm  products  last  fall  ap- 
proached the  pre-war  level,  it  was 
thought  that  they  were  cheap,  and  so 
they  were.  It  was  scarcely  foreseen 
that  this  fall  the  prices  of  corn,  hogs, 
wheat,  cotton,  and  potatoes  to  growers 
would  be  about  half  those  of  last  year. 
The  October  rally  in  cotton  and  grain 
was  a  timely  help  in  restoring  some 
measure  of  confidence  throughout  the 
farm  community,  but  the  rise  in  prices 
has  been  partly  canceled  by  recent  de- 
clines." 

The  marketward  movement  of  grain, 
potatoes,  and  apples  has  been  compara- 
tively light  in  recent  weeks,  because  low 
prices  have  influenced  producers  to  store 
crops.  But  the  low  prices  are  stimulat- 
ing consumption  to  some  extent,  as  evi- 
denced by  the  rapid  depletion  of  stored 
stocks  of  butter  and  meats  and  by  the 
October  increases  in  exports  of  wheat 
and  cotton. 

The  bureau  says  that  the  general  pic- 
ture of  agriculture's  position  this  fall  is 
reflected  in  the  following  indexes :  The 
wholesale  price  level  of  all  commodities 
standards  practically  at  pre-war,  or  100; 
the  industrial  wage  level  is,  roughly, 
twice  the  pre-war  figure,  or  200 ;  farm 
taxes  exceed  250 ;  farm  wages  are  about 
120;  prices  of  things  bought  by  farmers, 
125 ;  prices  received  by  farmers  for  their 
products  average  about  70. 

The  unit  exchange  value  of  farm  prod- 
ucts in  relation  to  other  commodities  is 
slightly  more  than  half  what  it  was  be- 
fore the  war,  says  the  report 


DUST-EXPLOSION  HAZARD 

BEING  GREATLY  REDUCED 

(Continued  from  page  377) 

of  life  and  property  from  industrial  dust 
explosions. 

"  There  are  at  least  28,000  industrial 
plants  in  the  United  States  subject  to 
the  hazard  of  dust  explosions,"  says 
Doctor  Price.  These  plants  employ  ap- 
proximately 1,324,000  people  and  in  a 
normal  year  manufacture  products  val- 
ued at  $10,000,000,000.  The  dust  explo- 
sion hazards  committee  has  prepared 
safety  codes  which  have  been  adopted 
by  that  association  and  are  being  used 
increasingly  by  flour  and  feed  mills, 
sugar  and  cocoa  pulverizing  plants,  ter- 
minal grain  elevators,  starch  factories, 
wood  flour  manufacturing  establishments, 
and  spice  grinding  plants." 


Farm  Wife's  Occupation  400  Years  Ago 

"Among  other  things  she  is  to  make 
her  husband  and  herself  some  clothes, 
and  she  may  have  the  loekes  of  the 
shepe  either  to  make  blankettes  and 
coverlettes,  or  both.  It  is  a  wive's  oc- 
cupation to  wynowe  all  manner  of 
cornes,  to  make  malte,  to  washe  and 
wrynge,  to  make  heye,  shere  come,  and, 
in  time  of  nede,  to  helpe  her  husband 
to  fyll  the  muckewayne  or  doxinge  carte, 
drive  the  ploughs,  to  loade  heye,  corne, 
and  suche  other.  And  to  go  or  ride  to 
the  market,  to  sel  butter,  chese,  mylke, 
egges,  chekyns,  capons,  hennes,  pygges, 
gese,  and  all  manner  of  cornes." — 
Quoted  from  Loudon's  Encyclopaedia  of 
Agriculture  (1831),  by  S.  H.  McCrory, 
chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  En- 
gineering, in  a  recent  address. 


STONE  SAYS  COLLEGES 
PLAY  IMPORTANT  ROLE 


Board    Chairman    Believes    Land-Grant 

Institutions  Are  A  Vital  Force 

in  Agricultural  Progress 

The  agricultural  colleges  have  a  most 
important  part  in  carrying  forward  the 
long-time  program  for  American  agri- 
culture which  is  being  developed  under 
the  agricultural  marketing  act,  said 
Chairman  James  C.  Stone  of  the  Federal 
Farm  Board  in  an  address  at  the  1931 
annual  convention  of  the  Association  of 
Land-Grant  Colleges  and  Universities 
held  recently  in  Chicago.  In  praising 
the  spirit  of  cooperation  in  the  past,  Mr. 
Stone  expressed  the  hope  that  the  future 
would  find  these  educational  institutions 
and  the  Farm  Board  pulling  even  more 
closely  together  in  their  efforts  to  help 
the  American  farmer  improve  his  posi- 
tion. One  of  the  great  needs,  he  said, 
is  for  a  better  understanding  among 
farmers  of  the  program  and  what  is 
being  done.  Through  their  long  years 
of  service  the  colleges  have  justly  won 
the  confidence  of  the  agricultural  people, 
and  they  therefore  are  in  position  to 
take  the  information  to  men  and  women 
on  the  farm  that  will  bring  about  such 
an  understanding,  he  said. 

Chairman  Stone  said  that  the  Farm 
Board  has  felt,  ever  since  it  was  or- 
ganized in  the  summer  of  1929,  that  in 
the  development  of  the  national  coopera- 
tive program  there  is  work  enough  for 
every  agency  and  institution  concerned 
with  the  betterment  of  agriculture. 

"  The  chief  task  of  each  of  the  differ- 
ent agencies  and  institutions,"  Mr.  Stone 
said,  "  is  to  discover  the  special  part  of 
the  program  it  can  most  successfully  pro- 
mote and  expend  its  energies  in  that 
purpose.  In  the  success  of  such  a  plan 
there  is  surely  work  and  glory  enough 
for  all.  If  as  a  result  of  this  coordinated 
action  the  Farm  Board,  land-grant  col- 
leges, vocational  agriculture  teachers, 
State  and  Federal  departments  of  agri- 
culture, general  farm  organizations,  and 
the  cooperatives  themselves,  all  working 
together,  can  develop  effective  team  work, 
the  future  of  American  agriculture  will 
be  much  brighter  and  more  secure." 

The  importance  of  education  in  the 
agricultural  program  was  strongly  em- 
phasized by  Mr.  Stone.  "A  review  of  the 
activities  of  the  Farm  Board  under  the 
agricultural  marketing  act,"  he  said, 
"  leads  to  the  inevitable  conclusion  that 
the  restoration  of  agriculture  on  a  basis 


of  equality  with  industry  is  not  a  task 
to  be  accomplished  by  temporary  expedi- 
ents or  by  the  application  of  any  magic 
formula ;  on  the  contrary,  the  experi- 
ence of  the  board  has  convinced  it  that 
the  work  has  only  just  begun  and  there 
remains  much  to  be  done  in  the  develop- 
ment and  execution  of  a  long-time  pro- 
gram, one  that  will  affect  the  very  foun- 
dations of  the  industry. 

"  Such  a  policy  may  be  realized  only  as 
a  result  of  a  long-time  educational  pro- 
gram. American  farmers  need  to  know 
how  important  is  the  support  which  they 
themselves  must  give  to  the  national 
cooperative  effort  if  it  is  to  succeed. 
They  must  learn  more  and  more  the  true 
purpose  of  cooperation ;  they  need  to  ap- 
preciate the  value  as  well  as  the  limita- 
tions of  cooperative  marketing.  They 
must  be  brought  to  realize  that  unregu- 
lated production  without  any  relation  to 
market  requirements  is  not  economy,  but 
wastage. 

"On  these  and  many  more  fundamen- 
tal ideas  depends  a  more  general  accept- 
ance by  the  farmers  of  America  of  the 
principles  of  the  agricultural  marketing 
act.  In  recognizing  the  need  for  real 
educational  action  the  Farm  Board  re- 
alizes that  the  land-grant  colleges  of 
the  country  are  a  group  of  agencies 
ideally  adapted  to  the  task.  The  his- 
tory of  these  institutions  and  an  inves- 
tigation of  their  teaching  and  extension 
activities  show  a  record  full  of  practi- 
cal achievement.  The  future  is  bound 
to  be  equally  fruitful.  One  thing 
needed  now  is  teamwork  among  all 
groups  vitally  interested  in  making  en- 
tirely effective   the   whole   program." 

Since  the  passage  of  the  agricultural 
marketing  act,  Mr.  Stone  said,  the 
growth  of  cooperative  marketing  has 
been  greatly  accelerated  despite  unfa- 
vorable economic  conditions.  He  called 
attention  to  the  fact  that  cotton  cooper- 
atives last  year  handled  more  than 
twice  the  volume  of  cotton  of  any  pre- 
vious year,  that  wool  cooperatives  in- 
creased their  handlings  more  than  five 
times,  that  there  was  three  times  more 
grain  handled  cooperatively  in  terminal 
markets  than  ever  before,  and  that 
there  had  been  substantial  increases  in 
the  volume  of  dairy  products,  fruits  and 
vegetables,  and  other  commodities  mar- 
keted cooperatively. 

Along  with  the  growth  in  members 
and  in  volume  of  products  handled,  the 
cooperative  movement  has  made  an- 
other gain  in  the  last  two  years  which 
probably  means  even  more  to  its  ulti- 
mate success,  and  this  is  the  greater 
support  that  has  been  given  it  by  edu- 
cational institutions,  national  farm  or- 
ganizations, business  men,  and  the  pub- 
lic  generally,    said    Chairman    Stone. 

A  great  service  the  land-grant  col- 
leges and  other  educational  institutions 
can  render  the  cooperative  movement, 
Chairman  Stone  said,  is  to  train  young 
people  in  cooperative  leadership.  One 
of  the  weaknesses  to-day  is  that  there 
are  not  enough  men  and  women  who 
are  competent  to  undertake  the  organi- 
zation and  management  of  farmers' 
marketing  organizations,  he  said. 


Living  Christmas  trees  are  proving 
popular  in  many  communities,  says  the 
Forest  Service.  Such  trees  are  suitable 
for  both  large  outdoor  celebrations  and 
for  the  family  circle. 
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FARM  PRICE  INDEX  UP  3  POINTS 

The  decline  in  the  general  level  of  farm 
prices  which  had  been  practically  con- 
tinuous for  more  than  two  years  was 
checked  in  the  period  between  October 
15  and  November  15.  On  November  15 
it  was  71  per  cent  of  the  1910-1914  No- 
vember 15  average,  says  the  Bureau  of 
Agricultural  Economics.  The  index  of 
71  on  November  15  was  3  points  higher 
than  the  October  15  index.  This  upward 
movement  in  this  index  is  the  most  pro- 
nounced since  August,  1929. 

The  advance  in  the  general  level  of 
farm  prices  was  the  result  of  sharp 
increase  in  prices  of  grains,  cotton,  and 
cottonseed,  and  poultry  products  which 
overbalanced  further  declines  in  meat- 
animal  prices,  chiefly  hogs,  and  a  slight 
decline  in  the  fruits  and  vegetables 
group. 

The  index  of  the  farm  price  of  grains 
was  11  points  higher  on  November  15 
than  on  October  15.  reflecting  the  upturn 
in  the  market  in  October  and  the  first 
week  of  November.  In  the  same  period 
the  index  of  cotton  and  cottonseed  prices 
advanced  8  points,  and  the  dairy  and 
poultry  price  index  moved  upward  3 
points  due  to  the  seasonal  advance  in  egg 
prices. 

The  principal  declines  were  in  meat 
animals,  due  primarily  to  further  decline 
in  hog  prices.  The  beef-cattle  index  im- 
proved only  slightly,  and  there  were 
some  further  declines  in  veal  calves  and 
lambs.  Sheep  prices  underwent  no  sig- 
nificant change  in  the  month.  The  fruit 
and  vegetable  index  on  November  15  was 
2  points  below  October  15. 

The  farm  price  of  wheat  advanced  from 
36.1  cents  on  October  15  to  50.5  cents  on 
November  15,  or  about  40  per  cent.  This 
rise  was  accompanied  by  increases  of 
nearly  10  per  cent  in  corn,  15  per  cent  in 
oats,  23  per  cent  in  rye,  and  12  per  cent 
in  barley  prices. 

The  decline  in  the  farm  price  of  hogs 
from  $4.70  on  October  15  to  $4.36  on 
November  15,  or  about  7  per  cent,  was 
largely  seasonal.  Beef-cattle  prices  were 
$4.76  on  October  15  and  $4.81  on  Novem- 
ber 15,  a  gain  of  about  1  per  cent. 


COTTON   FERTILIZER   EXPERIMENTS 

Placing  fertilizers  in  different  posi- 
tions relative  to  the  seed  produces  dif- 
ferent effects  upon  the  cotton  crop,  ac- 
cording to  experiments  conducted  by  the 
department  at  three  places  in  South 
Carolina  in  cooperation  with  Clemson 
Agricultural  College  and  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Fertilizer  Application. 

In  these  experiments  16  different  place- 
ments of  fertilizer  and  different  rates  of 
application  were  tried.  Some  considera- 
tion was  given  to  the  effect  of  irregular 
distribution,  size  of  fertilizer  particles, 
concentration  of  the  fertilizer,  and  split 
applications.  Effects  on  germination  and 
yield  were  observed.  Even  under  favor- 
able moisture  conditions  at  germination, 
serious  injury  resulted  on  the  lighter 
soils  when  the  fertilizer  was  placed  2 
inches  or  less  below  the  seed.  On  a 
sandy  clay  loam  soil,  material  injury  to 
germination  occurred  only  when  the  fer- 
tilizer was  placed  in  contact  with  the 
seed.  Fertilizer  placed  2  to  4  inches  to 
the  sides  of  the  seed  and  at  slightly 
lower  levels  did  not  impair  germination 


under  any  of  the  conditions  in  the  ex- 
periments. Greater  yields  were  obtained 
with  the  fertilizer  placed  closest  to  the 
seed,  when  injury  to  germination  was  not 
serious.  The  side  placements  were  best 
for  the  lighter  soils  and  a  band  1  inch 
below  the  seed  was  best  for  the  heavier 
soil. 


GRAIN  FUTURES  TRADING 
DROPS  OFF  38  PER  CENT 


Total   Volume    of    Seventeen    Billion 

Bushels  for  the  Last  Fiscal  Year 

was  Smallest  Since  1924 

Trading  in  grain  futures  in  the  United 
States  in  the  last  fiscal  year,  although  it 
reached  a  total  volume  of  17,034,201.000 
bushels,  which  was  about  35  per  cent 
greater  than  the  low  record  of  1923-24. 
was  32  per  cent  less  than  in  the  fiscal 
year  1930.  and  the  smallest  since  1924, 
says  Dr.  J.  TV.  T.  Duvel  chief  of  the 
Grain  Futures  Administration,  in  his  an- 
nual report  to  the  Secretary. 

Although  the  volume  of  grain  futures 
trading  as  a  whole  was  less,  the  futures 
trading  in  corn  was  about  50  per  cent 
greater  in  the  last  fiscal  year  than  in  the 
previous  year.  Trading  in  wheat  was 
about  50  per  cent  less.  A  short  corn 
crop  and  a  close  adjustment  between 
supply  and  demand  account  for  the  in- 
crease in  the  futures  trading  in  corn. 
The  drop  in  wheat  futures  trading  is 
attributed  to  the  large  supply  of  wheat, 
the  operations  of  the  Grain  Stabilization 
Corporation,  decline  in  foreign  demand, 
the  unsettled  condition  of  the  stock  mar- 
ket, and  the  world-wide  business  uncer- 
tainty. 

Despite  the  large  drop  in  futures  trad- 
ing, the  drop  was  less  than  the  decline  of 
trading  on  the  New  York  Stock  Ex- 
change; grain  futures  trading  dropped 
32  per  cent  while  stock  exchange  trading 
dropped  38  per  cent,  says  Doctor  Duvel. 

Most  of  the  futures  trading  in  the  last 
fiscal  year  was  on  the  Chicago  Board  of 
Trade.  The  total  volume  there  was 
14,504.2S6,000  bushels.  The  largest 
volume  of  trading  for  any  one  day  was 
August  6,  when  it  reached  180,127,000 
bushels. 

In  the  course  of  the  year  the  adminis- 
tration established  field  offices  at  New 
York  City  and  Omaha.  It  aLso  continued 
daily  announcements  of  the  volume  of 
trading  and  the  amount  of  contracts  open 
in  each  grain  future  on  the  books  of  all 
clearing  members  of  the  principal  con- 
tract markets. 

The  report  summarizes  results  of  sev- 
eral investigations  made  by  the  adminis- 
tration. In  one  of  these  investigations 
the  majority  of  futures  operators  were 
found  to  be  on  the  long  side  of  the  mar- 
ket and  to  be  small  operators,  while  the 
relatively  few  professional  speculators 
were  chiefly  on  the  short  side.  Another 
investigation  was  that  of  the  Russian 
short  selling  of  7,765,000  bushels  of  wheat 
in  Chicago  in  September,  1930.  Another 
was  into  the  sending  of  a  spurious  tele- 
gram about  the  Canadian  wheat  pool 
from  Winnipeg  to  Chicago  and  Liverpool. 
Mixing  of  grain  in  Chicago  public  ware- 
houses was  investigated  and  action  taken. 
Falsifying  of  records  by  an  employee  of 
a  commission  house  was  discovered  when 
there  was  a  discrepancy  in  the  reports  to 
the  administration. 


POINTS    IN   SCIENTIFIC   WRITING 

Many  scientific  workers,  especially  the 
younger  ones,  oftentimes  call  upon  the 
more  experienced  men  to  give  them  help 
in  writing  their  contributions  to  the  lit- 
erature of  their  fields.  Not  long  ago  one 
of  the  younger  scientists  of  the  depart- 
ment asked  Dr.  Maurice  C.  Hail,  para- 
sitologist and  chief  of  the  zoological 
division  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Indus- 
try, who  has  had  extensive  experience 
in  writing  and  editing  scientific  manu- 
scripts relating  to  his  own  field,  to  out- 
line some  of  the  points  which  he  thought 
should  be  borne  in  mind  in  scientific 
writing. 

"  Writing  to  a  form."  was  one  of  Doc- 
tor Hall's  suggestions.  "  Writing  to  a 
form,"  he  said,  "  is  the  simplest  way  of 
insuring  parallel  construction,  and  it 
would  be  helpful  if  young  workers  were 
taught  to  write  to  a  form  until  uniform- 
ity in  the  treatment  of  comparable 
things  became  an  established  habit." 

In  contrast  to  orderly  arrangement, 
Doctor  Hall  cited  papers  in  which  essen- 
tials in  the  description  of  parasites  were 
scattered  over  several  pages  of  text,  in- 
terspersed with  notes  of  technic  and  long 
discussions  of  minor  points.  "  Such  pa- 
pers are  appalling  things  to  work  with 
and  excessively  wasteful  of  the  worker's 
time,"  he  said. 

In  pointing  out  the  value  of  unity,  co- 
herence, and  emphasis  in  scientific  writ- 
ing, Doctor  Hall  said  "they  are  more 
important  here  than  in  fiction.  Most  fic- 
tion is  read  once  and  only  once.  Scien- 
tific papers  are  read  rarely,  but  they  are 
consulted  often  and  usually  for  specific 
information." 


WORLD  WOOL  PRODUCTION  LARGER 

Wool  production  in  10  countries  for 
which  estimates  have  been  received  by 
the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics 
is  provisionally  estimated  at  2,669,000.000 
pounds  for  1931.  This  is  4  per  cent  more 
than  the  production  in  both  1930  and 
1928.  The  10  countries  are  Australia, 
New  Zealand.  Argentina,  Uruguay,  Union 
of  South  Africa,  United  States,  United 
Kingdom.  Germany,  Hungary,  and  Ru- 
mania. Unusually  favorable  weather 
and  feed  conditions  in  most  of  the  South- 
ern Hemisphere  countries  are  said  to 
have  been  largely  responsible  for  the  in- 
crease in  their  clips  this  year  over  years 
just  prior.  The  above  10  countries  pro- 
duce about  four-fifths  of  the  world  clip, 
which  was  3.210,000.000  pounds  in  1928 
(exclusive  of  Russia  and  China)  and 
only  slightly  less  in  1929  and  1930.  The 
domestic  wool  market  was  very  slow  in 
October  and  early  in  November,  with 
downward  price  changes,  whereas  prices 
in  foreign  markets  rose  in  the  period. 
Domestic  prices  became  firmer  the  sec- 
ond week  of  November  with  sales 
larger  than  in  preceding  weeks. 


Dr.  Harry  Steenbock.  professor  of  ag- 
ricultural chemistry  in  the  University  of 
Wisconsin,  known  internationally  for  his 
discoveries  in  the  irradiation  of  foods 
and  his  contributions  to  the  science  of 
nutrition,  recently  visited  the  Bureau  of 
Animal  Industry  and  other  units  of  the 
department  in  Washington.  He  ex- 
pressed great  interest  in  the  Govern- 
ment's work  in  his  and  related  fields  and 
discussed  developments  in  the  applica- 
tion of  new  scientific  information  to 
agriculture  and  other  industry. 
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NEW  RECORD  IS  SET  IN 
FEDERAL  ROAD  WORK 


More  Than  11,000  Miles  Completed  in 

Fiscal  Year  1931  as  Compared 

with  8,682  Miles  m  1930 

Federal-aid  road  work  progressed  more 
rapidly  in  the  fiscal  year  1931  than  in 
any  preceding  year,  says  Thomas  H. 
MacDonald,  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Pub- 
lic Roads,  in  the  annual  report  of  the 
bureau  to  the  Secretary.  During  the 
year  11,033  miles  were  completed,  as  com- 
pared with  8,682  miles  the  preceding  year. 
Of  the  mileage  completed,  7,939  miles 
were  roads  improved  for  the  first  time 
with  Federal  aid,  3,082  miles  were  pre- 
viously improved  but  now  raised  to  a 
higher  type,  and  12  miles  were  recon- 
structed road.  Actual  payments  to  the 
States  amounted  to  $133,340,000.  At  the 
close  of  the  fiscal  year  the  projects  under 
construction  totaled  16,480  miles,  as  com- 
pared with  the  9,916  miles  in  progress  at 
the  end  of  the  preceding  year. 

By  three  separate  actions  taken  dur- 
ing and  shortly  before  the  last  fiscal 
year,  Federal-aid  road  construction,  nor- 
mal during  the  previous  eight  years,  was 
virtually  doubled  with  a  consequent  in- 
crease in  employment  of  labor.  These 
actions  were:  Increasing  the  funds  from 
$75,000,000  to  $125,000,000;  authorizing 
for  the  fiscal  year,  the  early  apportion- 
ment— in  September  instead  of  Decem- 
ber as  usual — of  the  $125,000,000  author- 
ized for  the  fiscal  year  1932;  and  the 
appropriation  in  December,  1930,  of  $80,- 
000,000  to  be  apportioned  to  the  States 
and  to  be  used  by  them  in  lieu  of  an 
equal  amount  of  State  money  in  match- 
ing regular  Federal-aid  funds.  The 
Federal  Government  is  to  be  reimbursed 
for  the  latter  funds  by  deductions  from 
regular  Federal-aid  apportionments  over 
a  5-year  period  beginning  July  1,  1932. 

The  increase  in  funds  and  their  earlier 
availability  enabled  the  States  to  put 
through  the  largest  Federal-aid  construc- 
tion program  on  record. 

The  mileage  of  road  under  construc- 
tion at  the  end  of  February,  1931,  was 
greater  than  at  the  end  of  May,  1930, 
and  by  the  end  of  March,  1931,  work 
was  under  way  on  a  mileage  of  road 
practically  equal  to  that  under  construc- 
tion in  July,  1930. 

The  average  number  of  people  em- 
ployed on  all  Federal  and  Federal-aid 
road  construction,  including  the  national- 
forest  and  park  work,  increased  from 
54,852  in  March  to  154,453  in  June,  or 
an  increase  of  100,000  in  three  months. 
The  bureau  estimates  that  for  every 
(Continued  on  page  S88) 
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COAST  GUARD  GIVES  COOPERATION 

In  the  1931  shooting  season  for  migra- 
tory wild  fowl,  which  has  just  closed  or 
is  about  to  close,  depending  upon  the 
State,  the  United  States  Coast  Guard 
gave  the  Bureau  of  Biological  Survey 
and  State  game  conservation  depart- 
ments, cooperation  in  the  enforcement  of 
the  migratory-bird  treaty  act  regulations, 
by  reporting  violations  coming  to  the 
notice  of  the  Coast  Guard.  Instructions 
were  given  to  all  stations  of  the  Coast 
Guard  to  give  this  cooperation,  and  this 
action  was  expected  by  H.  P.  Sheldon, 
United  States  game  conservation  officer, 
Biological  Survey,  to  be  helpful  in  the 
enforcement  work. 


Assistant  Secretary  Honored  for 
His  Contributions  to  Agriculture 


At  a  large  testimonial  dinner  given  in 
his  honor  at  the  famous  Saddle  and 
Sirloin  Club-  of  Chicago  on  November  30, 
Assistant  Secretary  Renick  W.  Dunlap 
received  one  of  the  highest  honors  be- 
stowed by  American  livestock  circles. 
This  honor  was  in  the  form  of  unveiling 
a  portrait  of  Mr.  Dunlap  and  adding  it  to 
the  club's  gallery  of  portraits  of  men  who 
have  rendered  distinguished  service  to 
the  livestock  industry.  The  Saddle  and 
Sirloin  Club  is  a  national  organization  of 
outstanding  men  in  the  American  live- 
stock and  meat  industries. 

The  presentation  of  Mr.  Dunlap's  por- 
trait to  the  club  was  sponsored  by  the 
American  Society  of  Animal  Production, 
the  Association  of  Landgrant  Colleges 
and  Universities,  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Commissioners  and  Secretaries 
of  Agriculture,  and  the  Alumni  of  Ohio 
State  University,  of  which  institution  he 
is  one  of  the  early  graduates  in  agri- 
culture. 

The  portrait  was  presented  to  the  club 
on  behalf  of  these  organizations  by  E.  W. 
Sheets,  chief  of  the  Animal  Husbandry 
Division  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  In- 
dustry of  the  Department,  who  said : 

"  It  has  become  a  custom,  in  fact  a  tradi- 
tion, to  select  from  among  those  who  have 
made  notable  contributions  to  the  livestock 
and  meat  industry,  those  whose  efforts  have 
been  such  as  to  deserve  national  recognition. 
It  is  a  privilege  and  a  pleasure  for  his  friends 
to  present  his  portrait  and  bestow  this  signal 
honor  on  Mr.  Dunlap  in  recognition  of  his 
long  and  distinguished  public  service  to  the 
livestock   industry   and  to  agriculture." 

Acceptance  for  the  Saddle  and  Sirloin 

Club  was  made  by  Col.  E.  N.  Wentworth. 

chairman   of   the  portrait   committee   of 

that   organization,   who   paid   tribute  to 

(Continued  on  page  587) 


SECRETARY  TRANSMITS 
REPORT  TO  PRESIDENT 


Says  American  Agriculture  Finds  Itself 
Compelled  to  Make  Sweeping  Ad- 
justments  in   Production 

The  complex  play  of  world  influences 
in  recent  years  has  profoundly  changed 
the  position  of  American  agriculture, 
and  the  American  farmer  finds  himself 
compelled  to  adjust  himself  and  his  oper- 
ations to  conditions  vastly  different 
from  what  they  formerly  were,  says 
Secretary  Hyde,  in  substance,  in  his  an- 
nual report,  submitted  to  the  President 
November  14  and  released  a  few  days 
ago. 

Since  the  war,  says  the  Secretary, 
American  agricultural  exports,  particu- 
larly to  Europe,  have  exceeded  the 
effective  foreign  demand  and  have 
brought  unsatisfactory  returns.  The 
great  production  capacity  created  during 
the  war,  and  persisting  after  the  need 
that  called  it  into  existence  had  passed, 
is  held  by  the  Secretary  to  be  mainly 
responsible  for  this  condition.  Credits 
extended  by  this  country  to  Europe 
helped  to  support  the  trade  up  to  1929, 
but  since  then  Europe's  credit  difficulties 
have  forced  it  to  reduce  its  agricultural 
imports,  says  the  report.  In  the  last  fis- 
cal year  the  value  of  the  agricultural 
exports  of  the  United  States  was  only 
$1,038,000,000,  which  was  $457,867,000 
less  than  the  year  before.  In  volume, 
our  agricultural  exports  have  declined 
about  25  per  cent  in  the  last  two  years. 
The  percentage  of  agricultural  produc- 
tion exported  in  1929-30  was  10.2  per 
cent,  as  compared  with  17.4  per  cent  in 
1919-20.  With  agriculture  reviving  in 
Europe,  and  with  other  agricultural  ex- 
port countries  competing  actively  in  the 
European  markets,  it  is  evident,  says  the 
Secretary,  that  continued  American  pro- 
duction for  export,  on  the  scale  main- 
tained in  recent  years,  can  not  be 
profitable. 

"  American  agriculture  is  not  a 
separate,  but  an  integral,  part  of  the 
world's  economic  system,  and  it  is  always 
deeply  affected  by  financial,  industrial, 
and  social  conditions  at  home  and 
abroad,"  says  the  Secretary,  in  discussing 
the  position  of  the  American  producer  in 
the  world  economic  system.  "  It  is  more 
affected  by  foreign  conditions  than  is 
American  industry,  because  it  depends 
more  heavily  on  the  foreign  market. 
When  any  country,  from  year  to  year, 
has  an  exportable  surplus  of  a  commodity 
or  group  of  commodities,  the  prices  real- 
ized for  the  export  surplus  determine  the 
(Continued  on  page  S88) 
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Articles   and   Written   Addresses    By 

Department  People  in  Outside 

Publications 

Forest  Service 

Ashe,  W.  W. — Marginal  land  and  cotton 
prices.  Jour.  Farm.  Econ.,  vol.  13,  No.  4, 
pp.  591-596,  October,  1931. 

Averelx,  J.  L. — Forest  people :  A  i-anuer 
turns  tree  grower.  Anier.  Forests,  vol.  36. 
No.  11,  pp.  679-681,  illus.,  November,  1931. 

Bacon,  R.  S. — A  bad  fire — a  good  salvage  job. 
Jour.  Forestry,  vol.  29,  No.  7.  pp.  1042 — 
1045,   November,   1931. 

Baird,  P.  K. — Research  in  the  use  require- 
ments of  papers.  Paper  Trade  Jour.,  vol. 
93,  No.  14,  pp.  44-45,  October  1,  1931. 

Bishop.  L.  L. — A  national  forest  as  a  local 
economic  factor.  Jour.  Forestry,  vol.  29, 
No.  7,  pp.  1060-1066,  November,  1931. 

Brat,  M.  W.,  and  Eastwood,  P.  R. — The  neu- 
tral sulphite  pulping  process.  3.  Paper 
Trade  Jour.,  vol.  93,  No.  17,  pp.  38-42, 
October  22,  1931. 

Brouse,  D. — Increasing  the  durability  of  ply- 
wood. Mech.  Engin.,  vol.  53,  No.  9,  pp. 
664-666,  September,  1931. 

Buck,  C.  J. — National  forest  roads.  Their 
place  in  Oregon's  development.  Common- 
wealth Review.  Univ.  of  Oregon,  vol.  13, 
No.  4,  p.  285,  November,  1931. 

Bdell,  J.  H. — Pisgah  forest  aids  the  unem- 
ployed. Amer.  Forests,  vol.  37,  No.  12,  pp. 
734-736.  764-765,  illus.,  December.   1931. 

Evans,  C.  F. — Forest  fires  in  the  Mississippi 
bottom  lands.  Jour.  Forestry,  vol.  29, 
No.  7,   pp.   1107-1108,  November,   1931. 

Gisborne,  H.  T. — The  scheme  of  forest  fire 
control.  Jour.  Forestry,  vol.  29,  No.  7,  pp. 
1077-1079,  1117-1119,  November.  1931. 

Phases  of  fire  problem.  Amer.  Lum- 
berman, No.  2950.  p.  44.  November  28,  1931. 

Gordon,  Helen. — Camp  May  Flather,  a  na- 
tional forest  retreat  for  Mrs.  Hoover's  girl 
scouts.  Amer.  Forests,  vol.  36,  No.  11,  pp. 
647-649,  uius.,   November,   1931. 

Ham  matt,    R.    F. — The   red   drama   of   Ameri- 
ca's inland  empire.     Amer.  Forests,  vol.  37, 
No.  12,  pp.  710-716,  illus.,  December,   1931. 
Heck,    G.    E. — Cause    of    twisting    in    crates 
demonstrated.     Packing    and    Shipping,    vol. 
58,   No.   8.   pp.   10-11.   November,   1931. 
Hodgson.    Allex    H. — Present    utilization    of 
sawmill    "  waste "    in    the    Douglas    fir    re- 
gion.    Part  4,   Timberman,   vol.   32.   No.   12. 
p.    36,    October,    1931. 
Koehler.  A. — Practical  value  of  the  botanical 
classification   of  wood.      Amer.    Lumberman. 
No.  2947,  pp.   54-55,  November  7,   1931. 

What   causes  raised  grain  and  how  to 

prevent    it.     Indus.    Woodworking,    vol.    32, 
No.  2,  pp.  25-28,  November,  1931. 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS  ISSUED  BY  THE  DEPARTMENT 

Please  address  requests  for  these  to  the  Division  of  Publications,  Office  of  information,  and 
give  the  title,  class,  and  number  of  the  publication  in  each  case 


FUNGOUS  DISEASES  OF  THE  CULTIVATED  CRAN- 
BERRY. (Technical  Bulletin  258T.)  C.  L.  Shear, 
principal  pathologist,  in  charge ;  Neil  E. 
Stevens  senior  pathologist,  division  of  my- 
cology and  disease  survey ;  and  Henry  F. 
Bain,  senior  pathologist,  division  of  horti- 
cultural crops  and  diseases,  Bureau  of  Plant 
Industry.      58   p.,   iUus.    October,    1931. 

This  bulletin  has  technical,  semitechnical, 
and  almost  popular  sections,  designed  for 
three  more  or  less  distinct  classes  of  readers 
as  indicated  below.  It  is  a  monograph  of 
fungous  diseases  of  cranberries,  and  summar- 
izes the  available  information  on  the  tax- 
onomv  and  physiology  of  the  parasitic  fungi 
and  the  control  of  the  diseases  caused  by 
them.  About  half  of  the  bulletin  is  devoted 
to  technical  descriptions  of  fungi  known  to 
cause  diseases  of  cranberries  or  found  on 
cranberry  plants,  the  most  important  ones 
being  illustrated,  and  both  host  and  geograph- 
ical range  are  indicated.  Approximately  a 
fourth  of  the  bulletin  is  given  to  a  semi- 
technical  discussion  of  the  physiology  of  the 
more  important  rot  fungi,  with  special  refer- 
ence to  their  relative  importance  and  distri- 
bution, both  geographically  and  throughout 
the  storage  season.  In  the  concluding  section 
is  summarized  the  available  information  re- 
sarding  the  diseases,  the  conditions  which 
favor  their  prevalence,  and  the  known  meth- 
ods of  control ;  this  section  was  prepared  with 
special  reference  to  people  engaged  in  growing 
or  distributing  cranberries.  A  very  large  part 
of  the  work  reported  on  diseases  has  been 
done  by  the  writers  of  this  bulletin  and  their 
associates. 

RELATION    OF    THE    METHOD    OF    WATERING    DAIRY 
COWS  TO  THEIR  WATER  CONSUMPTION  AND  MILK 
PRODUCTION.      (Technical    Bulletin    278T.)      T.     E. 
Woodward,    senior    dairy    husbandman,    and 
J.    B.    McNulty,    former   dairy    husbandman, 
division    of    dairy    cattle    breeding,    feeding 
and   management    investigations,    Bureau    of 
Dairy  Industry.     14  p.     October,  1931. 
Investigators    disagree    regarding    the    effect 
of  the  frequencv  of  watering  dairy  cows  upon 
their   milk   production.     This   bulletin   gives   a 
brief  account  of  the  results  of  experiments  on 
the    subject    by    other    investigators    and    dis- 
cusses an  experiment  conducted  by  the  Bureau 
of  Dairv  Industrv  at  the  United  States  Dairy 
Experiment   Station.  Beltsville,   Md..   to   deter- 
mine   the    effects    of    frequency    of    watering 
both   high-producing   and   low-producing   dairy 
cows,  both  in  warm  and  cold  weather  and  at 
different  times  of  the  day,  on  their  milk  and 
butterfat   production.     When  the   cows  in   the 
experiment   at   Beltsville    were   given   free    ac- 
cess to  water  they  produced  2.8  per  cent  more 
milk   and    2.1    per    cent    more    butterfat    than 
when  permitted  to  drink  but  twice  a  day,  and 
when    permitted    to    drink    twice    a    day    they 
produced    1   per    cent   more   milk    and    1.4   per 
cent   more   butterfat   than  when    permitted   to 
drink  but  once  a  day. 

STUMPAGE  AND  LOG  PRICES  FOR  THE  CALENDAR 
YEAR  1929.  (Statistical  Bulletin  36S.)  Compiled 
by  Henry  B.  Steer,  senior  forest  economist, 
Division  of  Forest  Economics,  Branch  of 
Research,  Forest  Service.  61  p.,  illus. 
November,   1931. 

This,  a  semitechnical  statistical  bulletin,  is 
intended  primarily  for  owners  of  timberlands 
and  people  engaged  in  or  otherwise  interested 
in  the  logging  of  timber  or  the  manufacture 
of  wood  products.  It  is  designed  to  meet  the 
need  for  reliable  and  representative  informa- 
tion on  recent  actual  sale  prices  of  standing 
timber  in  the  woods  and  logs  f.  o.  b.  the  manu- 


Lentz,  G.  H.,  and  Putnam,  J.  A. — The  forest 
survey  in  the  bottomland  hardwoods  of  the 
Mississippi  Delta.  Jour.  Forestry,  vol.  29, 
No.   7.   pp.    1046-1059,   November,   1931. 

M\cDaniels.  E.  H. — Forest  fire  damage  ap- 
praisal. Jour.  Forestry,  vol.  29,  No.  7,  pp. 
1034-1041.  November.  1931. 

Mitchell,  Glenn  E.— The  lost  hunter  of  Lake 
Chelan.  Amer.  Forests,  vol.  37.  p.  606. 
October.   1931. 

Mcnger,  T.  T..  and  Bkandstrom,  A. — Logging 
profitable  loss.  West  Coast  Lumberman. 
vol.  58.  No.  12.  pp.  42-47,  November.  1931. 

Ml/sgrave.  M.  E. — Game  and  the  forests. 
Amer.  Forests,  vol.  36,  No.  11,  pp. 
665-666,  702,  illus.,  November,  1931. 


factoring  plant.  It  gives  tabulations  by 
States  and  species  based  on  4,344  sales  of 
privately  owned  standing  timber  and  5,055 
sales  of  logs,  and  a  brief  comparison  of  stump- 
age,  log,  and  lumber  prices  for  the  years  1928 
and  1929. 

THE  LEAF  HOPPERS  ATTACKING  APPLE  IN  THE 
OZARKS.  (Technical  Bulletin  263T.)  A.  J.  Acker- 
man,  entomologist,  division  of  deciduous- 
fruit  insects.  Bureau  of  Entomology,  and 
Dwight  Isely,  entomologist,  Arkansas  Agri- 
cultural Experiment  Station.  40  p.,  illus. 
October,   1931. 

Intended  mainly  for  the  information  of 
entomologists,  horticulturists,  and  other  tech- 
nical workers.  In  this  publication  are  discuss- 
ed, in  considerable  detail,  the  life  histories  of 
five  important  species  of  leaf  hoppers  whicb 
attack  the  apple  in  the  Ozark  district  and 
also  in  many  other  parts  of  the  country. 
The  two  most  important  of  these  species. 
Erythroneura  obliqua  (Say)  and  Erythroneura 
maculata  (Gill.),  hitherto  have  been  considered 
of  little  or  no  importance  as  apple  pests. 
The  bulletin  briefly  deals  witb  the  control  of 
tbese  leaf  hoppers  on  apple. 

PROGRESS  REPORT  ON  MECHANICAL  APPLICATION 
OF  FERTILIZERS  TO  COTTON  IN  SOUTH  CARO- 
LINA, 1930.  (Circular  192C.)  G.  A.  Cumings, 
agricultural  engineer,  Bureau  of  Agricul- 
tural Engineering :  A.  L.  Mehring,  associate 
chemist,  and  G.  H.  Serviss.  assistant  agron- 
omist. Bureau  .of  Chemistry  and  Soils. 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture: 
and  Ward  H.  Sachs,  assistant  director  of 
soil  improvement  work,  The  National  Fer- 
tilizer Association.  32  p..  illus.  November. 
1931. 

This  circular  describes  tests  made  of  me- 
chanical distribution  of  fertilizers  to  deter- 
mine the  effect  of  different  placements  of  the 
fertilizer  with  respect  to  the  seed  on  the 
germination  and  yield  of  cotton.  Some  con- 
sideration was  also  given  to  the  effect  of 
irregular  distribution,  size  of  fertilizer  par- 
ticle, concentration  of  the  fertilizer,  and  split 
applications.  The  tests  were  conducted  at 
three  locations  in  South  Carolina,  represent- 
ing three  distinct  soil  types. 

TESTS   OF   SPRAY   IRRIGATION   EQUIPMENT.     (Circn- 
Iar   195C)     F.   E.    Staebner,   associate   drain- 
age engineer,  Bureau  of  Agricultural   Engi- 
neering.    30  p.,  illus.     November,  1931. 
This  describes  a  series  of  experiments  made 
of  American  and  German  spraying  equipment 
used  for  irrigation.     The  main  purpose  of  the 
experiments  was  to  ascertain  how  efficient  the 
various  types  of  spray  nozzles  were  in  apply- 
ing water  uniformly  over  the  ground  surface. 
The  different  nozzles   are   described   and  illus- 
trated, and  the  results  of  the  experiments  are 
shown   graphically   in   a   series   of  distribution 
diagrams.      The    circular    will    be    of    interest 
to    farmers    using    or    contemplating   the    pur- 
chase    of     spray     irrigation     equipment,     and 
manufacturerers'  of  such  equipment  as  well. 
THE    JOURNAL    OF   AGRICULTURAL    RESEARCH.     Vol. 

43,   No.  9.     November   1,   1931.      Illus. 
Contents : 

Further  studies  on  Penicillium  injury  to 
corn.  Kev  No.  G-776.  Helen  Johann,  James 
R.  Holbert.  and  James  G.  Dickson. 

Toxic  action  of  aqueous  <odium  chlorate  on 
Nitella.  Kev  No.  G-788.  H.  R.  Offord  and 
R.    P.  D'TJrbal. 

The  nonprotein  nitrogen  of  the  Alaska  pea, 
with  special  reference  to  the  chemical  nature 
of  humin  nitrogen.  Key  No  G-790.  S.  L. 
Jodidi. 

Oleoresin   production  from  longleaf  pine  de- 
foliated bv  fire.     Key  No.  F-56.     Eloise  Gerry. 
Some  effects  of  straw  mulch  on  yield  of  po- 
tatoes.    Kev     No.     Ohio-11.     John     Bushnell 
and  F.  A.  Welton. 

SOIL  SURVEY  OF  MARTIN  COUNTY,  N.  C.  (No.  8, 
Series  1928.)  S.  O.  Perkins,  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  in  charge,  and 
S.  R.  Bacon.  North  Carolina  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  North  Carolina  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station.  32  p..  illus.  1931. 
ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  SECRETARY  OF  AGRICUL- 
TURE. Arthur  M.  Hyde,  Secretary.  102  pp. 
1931. 
ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  CHIEF  OF  THE  BUREAU 
OF  HOME  ECONOMICS.  Louise  Stanley,  Chief. 
19  pp.     1931. 
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NOON  NETWORK  PROGRAMS 


Schedule  of  Speakers  and  Their  Sub- 
jects and  Dates  for  the  Broadcast  Week 
Beginning  Monday,  January  4. 


The  network  radio  programs  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  and  Federal 
Farm  Board  are  broadcast  through 
National  Broadcasting  Co.  stations  at 
12.55  to  1.10  p.  m.,  eastern  standard 
time;  12.15  to  1  p.  m.,  Pacific  standard 
time. 

MONDAY,  JANUARY  4 

National    Farm    and    Home   Hour 

The  Household  Calendar. — Mrs.  Rowena 
Schmidt  Carpenter,  associate  specialist  in 
child  nutrition,  foods  and  nutrition  division. 
Bureau  of  Home  Economics. 

New  Knowledge  of  Fertilizer  Placement. 
— B.  E.  Brown,  senior  biochemist,  Bureau  of 
Chemistry  and  Soils. 

Western  Farm  and  Home  Hour 

Twenty-five  Years  of  Grazing  Regulation 
in  the  Southwest. — Frank  C.  W.  Pooler, 
regional  forester,  Region   3,   Forest   Service. 

The  Week  With  the  Farm  Board. — R.  H. 
Lamb,  western  program  director,  Office  of 
Information. 

The  Grain  Market  Situation. — Frank  L. 
Lyons,  associate  marketing  specialisr,  Bureau 
of   Agricultural   Economics. 

TUESDAY,  JANUARY  5 
National  Farm  and  Home  Hour 

The  Garden  Calendar. — W.  R.  Beattie, 
senior  horticulturist.  Bureau  of  Plant  Indus- 
try- T      . 

Farm  News  from  Foreign  Lands. — L.  A. 
Wheeler,  senior  agricultural  economist.  Bureau 
of   Agricultural   Economics. 

Western  Farm  and  Home  Hour 

The  Dairy  Market  Situation. — Frank  H. 
McCampbell.  associate  marketing  specialist, 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics. 

With  Western   Farmers. — R.   H.   Lamb. 
The  Water  Cost  of  Crops. — O.  V.  P.  Stout, 
irrigation    engineer.    Bureau    of    Agricultural 
Engineering. 

WEDNESDAY,  JANUARY  6 
National  Farm  and  Home  Hour 

December  Weather. — J.  B.  Kincer,  senior 
meteorologist,  Weather  Bureau. 

January  Feedstuff  Markets. — F.  J.  Hos- 
king,  agricultural  economist.  Bureau  of  Agri- 
cultural Economics. 

Western  Farm  and  Home  Hour 

Review  of  the  Year's  Sheep  and  Hog 
Markets. — W.  E.  Schneider,  associate  market- 
ing specialist,  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Eco- 
nomics. 

The  Purchase  of  Table  Linen. — Rozina 
Skidmore.,  Utah  State  College;  delivery  by 
Jean  Stewart,  home  economist,  Bureau  of 
Home  Economics. 

Hdnting  New  Crops  in  Foreign  Lands. — 
K.  A.  Ryerson,  principal  horticulturist,  Bureau 
of   Plant   Industry ;   delivery  by   R.   H.   Lamb. 

THURSDAY,  JANUARY  7 

National  Farm  and  Home  Hour 
Uncle   Sam's  Forest  Rangers.  —  The  first 
presentation  of  a  series  of  dramatic  episodes 
prepared  by  the  United  States  Forest  Service. 

Western  Farm  and  Home  Hour. 

With   Western   Farmers.— R.   H.    Lamb. 

Federal  Road  Constrcction  in  1932  — L.  I. 
Hewes,  chief  engineer,  western  regional  office. 
Bureau  of  Public  Roads. 

Raising  Rabbits. — J.  W.  Meyer,  associate 
biologist.  Biological  Survey  ;  delivery  by  local 
speaker. 

FRIDAY,  JANUARY  8 

National  Farm  and  Home  Hour 
Quality  of  the  1931  Cotton  Crop. — W.  B. 
Lanham,  senior  agricultural  economist,  Bureau 
of  Agricultural  Economist. 


The  Week  With  the  Farm  Board. — Frank 
Ridgway.  director  of  information.  Federal 
Farm  Board. 

Second  Farm  Board  Speaker  to  be  An- 
nounced. 

Western   Farm   and  Home   Hour 

On  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Markets. — C.  J. 
Hansen,  associate  marketing  specialist,  Bureau, 
of   Agricultural    Economics. 

Western  Hombmakers'  Calendar. — De- 
livery   by    Miss    Jean    Stewart. 

A  Bulletin  for  the  Farm  Library. — R.  H. 
Lamb. 

National  Farm  and  Home  Hour  Stations 


KDKA 

Pittsburgh. 

WIBA 

Madison. 

KFYR 

Bismarck. 

WIOD 

Miami  Beach. 

KOA 

Denver. 

WIS 

Columbia. 

KOIL 

Council  Bluffs. 

WJAX 

Jacksonville. 

KPRC 

Houston. 

WJDX 

Jackson. 

KSTP 

St.  Paul. 

WJR 

Detroit. 

KTHS 

Hot  Springs. 

WJZ 

New  York. 

EVOO 

Tulsa. 

WKY 

Oklahoma  Citv. 

KWK 

St.  Louis. 

WLW 

Cincinnati. 

KYW 

Chicago. 

WMC 

Memphis. 

WAPI 

Birmingham. 

WOAI 

San  Antonio. 

WBAL 

Baltimore. 

woe 

Davenport 

WBZ 

Boston. 

WOW 

Omaha. 

wbza 

Springfield. 

WPTF 

Raleigh. 

WDAF 

Kansas  City. 

WREN 

Lawrence. 

WDAY 

Fargo. 

WRC 

W  ashington. 

WEBC 

Superior. 
Dallas.      ' 

WRVA 

Richmond. 

WFAA 

WSB 

Atlanta. 

WFLA 

St.  Petersburg. 

WSM 

Nashville. 

WGAR 

Cleveland. 

WSMB 

New  Orleans. 

WHAM 

Rochester. 

WSUN 

Clearwater. 

WAHS 

Louisville. 

WWNC 

Asheville. 

WHO 

Des  Moines. 

Western  Farm  and 

lome  Honr 

Stations 

KECA 

Los  Angeles. 

KHQ 

Spokane. 

KFSD 

Dan  Diego. 

KOMO 

Seattle. 

KGO 

Oakland. 

KSL 

Salt  Lake  City 

KGW 

Portland. 

KTAR 

Phoenix. 

Assistant  Secretary  Honored  for 

His  Contributions  to  Agriculture 

(Continued  from  page  385) 

the  honor  guest  and  to  those  whom  the 
club  had  previously  thus  honored. 

The  address  of  the  evening  was  deliv- 
ered by  Prof.  Charles  S.  Plumb  of  Ohio 
State  University.  In  concluding  his  re- 
marks Professor  Plumb  said: 

"  It  is  therefore  eminently  fitting  that  the 
portrait  of  our  distinguished  fellow  citizen, 
Renick  William  Dunlap,  should  find  a  place  in 
this  noteworthy  group  of  men  who  have  con- 
tributed in  such  worthwhile,  and  serious  degree 
to  the  creation  of  a  progressive  and  construc- 
tive agriculture." 

In  expressing  his  appreciation  of  the 
honor  Mr.  Dunlap  said,  in  part : 

"  The  livestock  industry  remains,  through 
all  these  vast  changes,  the  balance  wheel  of 
agriculture.  It  was,  is,  and  always  will  be 
an  integral  part  of  agriculture.  Indeed,  the 
way  to  fully  evaluate  the  livestock  and  meat 
industries  is  to  visualize,  if  possible,  what 
we  would  have  left  if  we  subtracted  these 
from  agriculture.  Even  today,  as  then,  the 
love  of  livestock  is  keeping  many  men  and 
women  and  boys  and  girls  with  the  land.  *  *  *" 

Mr.  Dunlap  is  not  the  first  of  his  fam- 
ily to  be  thus  honored.  Portraits  of  his 
great  grandfather,  George  Renick,  and 
of  George's  brother,  Felix,  were  placed 
in  the  club's  gallery  several  years  ago  in 
recognition  of  their  outstanding  contri- 
butions to  the  introduction  and  early  de- 
velopment of  the  Shorthorn  breed  in 
Ohio. 

The  toastmaster  of  the  occasion  was 
C.  E.  Snyder,  editor  of  The  Chicago 
Daily  Drovers  Journal  and  president  of 
the  Saddle  and  Sirloin  Club,  who  was 
presented  to  the  group  by  Dr.  C.  W. 
McCampbell,  head  of  the  animal-hus- 
bandry department  of  Kansas  State  Ag- 
ricultural College  and  president  of  the 
American  Society  of  Animal  Production. 


PRINCIPAL  LIBRARY  ACCESSIONS 


Gratz,    Otto.     Die    technik    der    schmelzkiise- 
herstellung.     Kempten,  Kurz,  1931. 


Howard,  Albert,  and  Wad,  Y.  D.  The  waste 
products  of  agriculture,  their  utilization  as 
humus.     London,  Milford,  1931. 

Citrus   Fruits 

Faugeras,  Jacques.  Oranges,  citrons,  pam- 
plemousses ;  leur  culture  et  leur  commerce 
en  Florida  et  en  Californie.  Paris.  Dunod. 
1931. 

Home  Economics,  Home  Valuation 

Clark,  H.  F.  Appraising  the  home.  New  York, 
Prentice-Hall,   1930. 

Leighton,  F.  H.  A  basis  for  building  a  course 
in  economics  of  the  home.  New  York  city, 
Teachers  college,  Columbia  university,  Bu- 
reau of  publications,  1931.  (Teachers  col- 
lege. Columbia  university.  Contributions 
to  education.  No.  459) 

Chemistry,  Chemical  Technology 

Abderhalden,  Emil.  Lehrbuch  der  physiolo- 
gischen  chemie  in  vorlesungen.  Ed.  6. 
Berlin,  Urban  &   Schwarzonberg,   1931. 

Jackman,  D.  N.  The  chemistry  of  laundry 
materials.     London.  Longmans,  Green,  1931. 

Kluyver,  A.  J.  The  chemical  activities  of 
micro-organisms,  London.  University  of  Lon- 
don  press,    1931. 

Moore,  F.  J.  A  history  of  chemistry.  Ed.  2. 
New  York,  McGraw-Hill,  1931. 

Schoenfeld,  H.  Neuere  verfahren  zur  raffi- 
nation  von  oelen  und  fetten.  Berlin,  All- 
gemeiner  industrie-verlag  g.  m.  b.   h..  1931. 

Food 

Food  industries  manual,  1st,  1931.  London, 
1931. 

Microscopy,  Science 

Davis,  H.   II.   Philosophy  and  modern  science. 

Bloomington.  Ind.,  Principia  press,  1931. 
Howland,  R.  B.,  and  Belkin.  Morris.     Man- 
ual   of    micrurgy.      New    York,    New    York 
university   press   book   store,    1931. 

Natural  History 

Bechhold,  Heinrich,  and  others.  Handlexikon 
der  naturwissenschaften  und  medizin.  Ed. 
2-3.     Frankfurt   a.   M.,   Bechhold,    1913-23. 

Clark,  A.  H.  Nature  narratives,  vol.  2.  Balti- 
more, Williams  and  Wilkins,  1931. 

Handworterbuch  der  naturwissenschaften. 
vol.    1.      Ed.   2.   Jena,   Fischer,   1931. 

Entomology,  Apiculture 

Lawson,  J.  A.  Honeycraft  in  theory  and 
practice.     London,   Chapman   &  Hall.    1931. 

Schreibers  kleiner  atlas  der  wichtigsten 
kafer.     Esslingen   a.    N.,    Schreiher,    1931. 

Schbbibeks  kleiner  atlas  der  wichtigsten  in- 
sekten.     Esslingen  a.  N.,  Schreiher,  1931. 

Economics,  Statistics 

Cannan^-Edwin.  Modern  currency  and  the 
regulation  of  its  value.  London,  King,  1931. 

Conference  on  economic  policy  for  Ameri- 
can agriculture,  Chicago,  1931.  Report 
of   proceedings.      Chicago,    1931. 

Europa,  with  which  is  incorporated  the  Eur- 
opa  year  book.  London,  Europa  publica- 
tions  limited.    1931. 

Gray,  Alexander.  The  development  of  eco- 
nomic doctrine.  London,  Longmans,  Green, 
1931. 

Hobson,  J.  A.  Poverty  in  plenty.  London, 
Allen   &   Unwin,    1931. 

Pigou,  A.  C,  and  Robertson,  D.  H.  Eco- 
nomic essays  and  addresses.  London.  King, 
1931. 

Schultz,  W.  J.  American  public  finance  and 
taxation.     New    York.    Prentice-Hall.    1931. 


WHERE  IS  THIS  BOOK,  PLEASE? 

The  following  volume  belonging  to  the  main 
library  can  not  be  found.     Will  anyone  having 
information  in  regard  to  it  please  report  it  to 
the  loan  desk  of  the  library? 
Journal    of    agricultural    research,     vol.     30. 

January-June,   1925. 
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REPORT  TO  PRESIDENT 

{Continued  from  page  S85) 
prices  obtainable  for  tbe  whole  supply. 
In  the  last  decade  the  United  States  has 
exported  about  13.2  per  cent  of  its  agri- 
cultural production,  and  this  trade  has 
constituted  approximately  a  third  of  our 
total  exports.  This  third,  it  should  be 
noted,  represents  only  primary  agricul- 
tural products  in  their  raw  or  first  proc- 
eed fo^11-  sucn  as  wheat  and  wneat 
flour  and  cotton.  It  takes  no  account  of 
many  agricultural  products  that  are  j  m 
elaborately  manufactured  and  exported 
as  manufactured  goods.  Cotton  manu- 
factures, leather  manufactures,  numer- 
ous chemical  products,  and  many  other 
commodities  are  excluded.  Forest  prod- 
ucts are  excluded  also.  _ 

'■Certain  branches  of  agriculture, 
notablv  wheat  growing  and  cotton  grow- 
ing, rest  far  more  heavily  on  the  foreign 
market  than  do  our  manufacturing  in- 
dustries. In  short,  our  export  trade  in 
farm  products  brings  a  large  part  of  the 
agricultural  industry  under  foreign- 
market  influence.  The  proportion  of 
agricultural  production  which  is  exported 
is  nearly  twice  as  large  as  the  proportion 
of  industrial  production  exported.  Agri- 
cultural prosperity  in  the  United  States, 
therefore,  depends  enormously  on  the 
purchasing  power  of  the  foreign  market. 
When  there  is  unemployment  a  falling 
price  level,  and  financial  disorder  in  the 
countries  that  take  our  agricultural  sur- 
pluses. American  agriculture  feels  the 
shock  of  a  major  depression.  Its  domes- 
tic as  well  as  its  foreign  market  is  un- 
paired because  reduced  foreign  buying 
power  means  reduced  industrial  exports 
and  therefore  reduced  domestic  buying 
power. 

"  These  conditions  are  vital  as  long  as 
we  maintain  our  present  level  of  agri- 
cultural production. 

"  Our  agriculture  is  burdened  with  sur- 
pluses. This  has  been  repeatedly,  and, 
in  fact,  almost  continuously  the  case 
since  the  war.  The  burden  is  specially 
heavy  now,  not  primarily  because  of 
great  increases  over  normal  production, 
but  as  a  result  of  great  changes  in  the 
demand  for  our  products.  The  present 
season,  as  compared  with  other  post-war 
years,  is  one  of  average  total  production. 
Had  demand  conditions  remained  as  they 
were  in  1929  the  output  in  many  lines 
presumably  would  have  been  absorbed 
without  disastrous  price  recessions. 
Demand  has  declined  to  such  an  extent. 
however,  that  many  branches  of  our  agri- 
cultural industry  lack  a  profitable  out- 
let. Lines  that  were  materially  overex- 
panded  before  the  crisis  are  in  desperate 
straits  now.  When  supply  already  ex- 
ceeds requirements,  a  sharply  falling 
demand  makes  it  intolerably  burden- 
some.    *     *     * 

"  The  war  left  American  agriculture 
excessively  dependent  on  the  European 
market.  Europe's  capacity  to  take 
American  agricultural  goods  depends  es- 
sentially on  three  factors:  Its  purchas- 
ing power,  the  volume  of  its  own  farm 
production,  and  the  quantity  of  farm 
production  available  to  it  from  other 
sources.  When  we  compare  Europe's 
present  condition  with  its  pre-war  pros- 
perity,  and  consider  also  the  increased 


competition  our  farmers  meet  there,  it  is 
obvious  that  our  agricultural  exports 
are  still  too  large.  In  the  contraction 
of  our  farm  exports  from  1900  to  1914. 
American  farmers  suffered  no  harm. 
They  suffered  acutely  from  the  decline 
after  the  war.  This  contrast  is  easily 
explained.  In  the  pre-war  period  our 
farm  production,  though '  it  steadily  in- 
creased, did  not  increase  more  than  the 
total  market,  domestic  and  foreign.  In 
the  postwar  period,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  production  increased  much  more 
rapidly  than  the  market,  and  correspond- 
increases  took  place  in  other  agri- 
cultural countries.  As  a  result  of  tech- 
nical progress,  farm  output  per  man  en- 
gaged in  farming  in  the  United  States 
jumped  about  15  per  cent  between  1919 


and  1924.  and  it  has  increased  since, 
Meantime  acreage  has  increased.  Yet 
not  only  the  foreign  market,  but  the  do- 
mestic market  has  weakened,  partly  be- 
cause the  population  is  increasing  less 
rapidly  than  formerly.  In  the  present 
downward  trend  of  our  agricultural  ex- 
port trade  the  home  market  has  relative- 
ly more  slack  to  take  up  than  it  had 
before  the  war,  and  less  capacity  to  do 
it.  Hence  the  favorable  supply  and  de- 
mand relationships  that  existed  then  can 
not  be  restored  without  sweeping  adjust- 
ments in  production.  *  *  * 

"  This  is  not  a  policy  of  defeatism,  a 
passive  acceptance  of  declining  business. 
It  is  a  policy  of  constructive  adjustment 
to  a  radically  changing  market  situation. 
What  counts  in  agriculture  is  not  pri- 


marily the  volume,  but  the  profitableness  I  East 


NEW  RECORD  IS  SET  IN 

FEDERAL  ROAD  WORK 

(Continued  from  page  SS5) 
person  directly  employed  on  the  road 
work  proper  two  others  are  employed, 
on  the  average,  in  the  manufacture  and 
transportation  of  road  materials  and 
equipment.  On  this  basis  the  total  em- 
ployment furnished  by  the  Federal  and 
Federal-aid  road  program  in  June,  1931, 
was  probably  equivalent  to  full-time  work 
for  more  than  460,000  persons. 

On  June  30.  S8,713  miles  of  road  had 
been  completed  with  Federal  aid  during 
the  entire  period  of  Federal-aid  opera- 
tion. This  mileage  was  of  the  following 
types :  Graded  and  drained,  11,248  miles : 
treated  and  untreated  sand-clay,  7.274 
miles :  treated  and  untreated  gravel. 
29.256  miles :  treated  and  untreated 
macadam.  2.345  miles;  low-cost  bitumi- 
nous mix.  1,574  miles;  bituminous 
macadam.  4.196  miles;  bituminous  con- 
crete. 3.427  miles;  Portland-cement  con- 
crete. 2S.010  miles  ;  block.  993  miles ;  and 
bridges  and  approaches  totaling  390 
miles. 

Within  the  fiscal  year  improvements 
were  completed  on  281  miles  of  the  Na- 
tional Forest  road  system,  bringing  the 
total  mileage  improved  to  date  with 
Federal  funds  to  4.638  miles.  Of  the 
mileage  improved  during  the  year  254 
miles  were  in  the  Western  States  and 
Alaska  and  the  other  26  miles  were  in 
National  Forests  in  the  East.  Of  the 
total  mileage  improved  to  date  4.281 
miles  are  in   the  West   and  357  in   tbe 


of  farm  production.     It  is  better  to  con 
tract  the  agricultural  industry  profitably 
than  to  overproduce  unprofitably.     Here 
is  the  challenge  of  the  present  situation. 
In  a  market  that  does  not  keep  pace  with 
the  increase  in  production  capacity  farm- 
ers must  adjust  their  production.  If  they 
do  this  by  withdrawing  the  less  produc- 
tive acres  and  livestock,  they  reduce  their 
surpluses    and    often    also    their    costs 
of  production.     Thus  they  reap  a  double 
advantage.     They  get  higher  prices  and 
also  benefit  from  wider  margins  between 
prices  and  costs.    This  favorable  margin 
can  be  increased  by  individual  efficiency. 
It  is  a  gross  error  to  suppose  that  effi- 
ciency in  agriculture  leads  inevitably  to 
overproduction.      It    tends,    on   the   con- 
trary, to  promote  a  good  adjustment  be- 
tween supply  and  demand,  because  it  dis- 
courages   wasteful    competition.      It    is 
time  to  revise  the  crude  notion  that  only 
a  continually  expanding  agriculture  can 
be  a  profitable   agriculture.     Expansion 
is    justified    only    when    the    market    is 
expanding    too.      When    the    market    is 
declining  or  is  not  expanding  at  its  for- 
mer rate  agricultural  profits  wait  upon 
adjustment  to  the  change.    Effecting  this 
adjustment    does   not   mean    abandoning 
the  market  to  our  competitors.    It  means 
producing    for    a    real    as    distinguished 
from    an    illusory   market    and    supports 
the  advantages  this  country  possesses  in 
natural    resources,    capital,    and    manag- 
erial ability.  *  *  *" 

In  addition  to  the  world  situation,  the 
report  deals  with  all  of  the  most  im- 
portant problems  of  interest  to  American 
agriculture,  including  the  tariff,  control 
of  acreage,  the  wheat  situation,  adjust 


By  agreement  with  the  National  Park 
Service,  the  bureau  has  supervised  the 
construction  of  68  miles  of  National  Park 
road,  bring  the  total  of  such  roads  com- 
pleted to  370  miles.  The  system  of  major 
park  roads  to  be  completed  measures 
1.509  miles. 

Other  important  activities  carried  on 
during  the  year  included  cooperation  with 
the  State  '  Department  in  holding  the 
Sixth  International  Road  Congress  in 
Washington  in  October,  1930;  completion 
of  the  field  work  involved  in  a  traffic 
survey  in  11  Western  States;  a  traffic 
survey  in  Michigan  and  a  study  of  tax- 
ation in  Wisconsin;  highway  production 
cost  studies:  and  various  physical  re- 
searches relating  to  the  best  methods  of 
road  construction. 


NOTICE  TO  TRAVELERS 

Officers  or  employees  traveling  on  Gov- 
ernment business  must  take  advantage  of 
the  rates  offered  by  railroads  on  week- 
end and  Christmas  excursions.  The 
points  covered  and  time  limits  may  be 
ascertained  from  the  department  traffic- 
manager,  phone  Branch  55.  room  352 
Administration  Building,  or  from  local 
railroad  offices.  Final  settlement  of 
travel  accounts  is  made  on  this  basis. 
See  par.  16  of  Standardized  Government 
Travel  Regulations. 


national   land   policy,    taxation,    agricul- 
tural  credit,   etc. 

Copies  of  the  report  in  full  may  be 
obtained  from  the  Office  of  Information, 
the  Department.  Washington,  as  long  as 

ment   of^  cotton   production,   increase  in  .  copies    are    available  n^jf  ff^teS' 
e„„™    ™™u*h™     lanri    utilization    and  I  The  number  of  copies  printed  is  limited. 


farm    population,    land    utilization    and 
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TUBERCULIN  TESTING 

IN  IOWA  PROGRESSES 


Inspectors   Break  Down  Opposition  of 

Cattle  Owners  by  Showing  Them 

Lesions  Indicated  by  Test 

Proceeding  on  the  basis  that  seeing  is 
believing,  officials  in  charge  of  bovine 
tuberculosis  eradication  in  Iowa  are  in- 
viting people  who  are  not  in  sympathy 
with  the  tuberculin  test  to  see  reactor 
cattle  slaughtered  and  witness  the  post- 
mortem examinations,  says  the  Bureau 
of  Animal  Industry.  The  results  have 
been  so  convincing,  the  bureau  reports, 
that  in  some  cases  cattle  owners  who 
formerly  objected  to  the  test  have  signed 
statements  expressing  confidence  in  the 
test  and  the  official  methods  of  eradi- 
cating tuberculosis.  This  procedure  has 
been  used  in  parts  of  Iowa  where  mili- 
tary protection  was  provided  for  the 
veterinarians  in  making  their  tests  in 
the  face  of  serious  opposition. 

In  one  instance  a  delegation  of  farm- 
ers, high-school  students,  nurses,  and  busi- 
ness men  witnessed  the  slaughtering  of 
several  reactors  at  an  establishment 
where  Federal  meat  inspection  is  con- 
ducted. A  generalized  case  of  tubercu- 
losis in  a  cow  that  had  been  milked  up 
to  the  time  of  slaughter  dispelled  ob- 
jectors' doubts  as  to  the  reliability  of 
the  tuberculin  test,  because  hundreds  of 
nodules  of  the  disease  were  visible. 

Another  lot  of  reactors  consisted  of 
registered  animals  apparently  in  good 
health,  but  post-mortem  examination 
here  again  revealed  extensive  lesions  of 
tuberculosis.  The  farmer  and  his  wife 
who  owned  them  were  present  during 
the  slaughter  of  their  animals  and  ex- 
pressed surprise  at  the  obvious  symp- 
toms of  disease.  The  wife,  a  graduate 
nurse,  stayed  at  the  plant  even  after 
these  animals  were  slaughtered  and 
proved  to  be  an  ardent  spokesman  in 
favor  of  the  work,  citing  their  animals 
and  pointing  out  their  tuberculous 
lesions. 

In  order  to  facilitate  identification  of 
the  viscera  after  their  removal  from  the 
carcass,  each  set  bore  a  card  with  the 
reactor  number.  As  every  owner  knew 
the  numbers  of  his  own  animals  it  was 
a  common  occurrence  for  an  owner  to 
point  to  tuberculous  viscera  and  tell  oth- 
ers that  they  were  from  one  of  his 
cows.  This  method  convinced  even  the 
most  skeptical,  says  the  bureau. 

Nothwithstanding  the  hostile  attitude 
of  some  cattle  owners  to  the  veterinary 
inspectors  engaged  in  the  testing  work, 
the  inspectors  conducted  themselves 
with  patience  and  courtesy.  The  pur- 
92742°— 3i 


ENGINEERING  SERVICES  IN  DEMAND 

In  the  last  fiscal  year  engineering  and 
architectural  assistance  was  given  by 
the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Engineering 
(then  a  division  of  the  Bureau  of  Public 
Roads)  to  other  bureaus  of  the  depart- 
ment in  connection  with  the  designing 
and  construction  of  facilities  needed  by 
them  in  their  work.  This  included  the 
preparation  of  plans  and  specifications 
for  laboratories,  storage  buildings  and 
offices,  and  specifications  for  refrigerat- 
ing, heating,  plumbing,  and  electrical  in- 
stallations. The  bureau  also  assisted  the 
War  Department  in  the  appraisal  of 
lands  and  acquisition  of  flowage  rights 
for  the  Mississippi  River  flood-control 
project,  and  the  State  Department  in  es- 
timating damages  that  would  be  caused  to 
lands  along  the  Kootenai  River  in  Idaho 
by  construction  of  a  proposed  power  de- 
velopment in  British  Columbia,  work 
which  is  being  continued  in  the  present 
year. 

California  Extension  Service 

Starts  Western  Radio  Feature 


The  agricultural  extension  services  of 
the  Western  States  and  the  department 
are  working  closely  together  in  presenting 
the  daily  Western  Farm  and  Home  Hour 
radio  program  conducted  by  the  depart- 
ment in  cooperation  with  the  National 
Broadcasting  Co.  and  eight  associated 
radio  stations  in  the  western  area,  says 
Morse  Salisbury,  chief  of  the  Radio  Serv- 
ice, Office  of  Information. 

On  behalf  of  the  State  extension  serv- 
ices, announcements  of  meetings,  demon- 
strations, and  reports  of  regional  interest, 
and  of  the  current  publications  of  the 
services  and  agricultural  colleges  are 
given  daily  in  these  radio  programs.  In 
addition,  the  Utah  Extension  Service  pre- 
sents within  the  Western  Farm  and  Home 
Hour  period  two  weekly  15-minute  pro- 
grams over  station  KSL  at  Salt  Lake 
City.  The  most  recent  development,  says 
Mr.  Salisbury,  is  the  opening,  on  Decem- 
ber 15,  of  a  California  Extension  Service 
feature  presented  twice  a  week  through 
the  three  California  stations  in  the  west- 
ern network,  and  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  speakers  simultane- 
ously send  information  to  the  northern 
stations  of  the  network. 


pose  is  to  overcome  the  opposition  so  far 
as  possible  with  convincing  evidence. 

The  bureau's  tuberculosis  eradication 
force  in  Iowa  is  under  the  direction  of 
Dr.  J.  A.  Barger,  inspector  in  charge  of 
the  Des  Moines  station  of  the  tubercu- 
losis  eradication  division. 


BILLS  INTRODUCED  TO 
ABOLISH  FARM  BOARD 


Measure  Sponsored  by  Brookhart  Would 
Amend  Marketing  Act  by  Provid- 
ing for  Equalization  Fee 

Numerous  bills  proposing  general  leg- 
islation for  agriculture  were  introduced 
soon  after  the  first  session  of  the  Sev- 
enty-second Congress  opened  on  Decem- 
ber 7. 

Representative  Fulmer,  of  South 
Carolina,  offered  a  bill  (H.  R.  114)  to 
divert  lands  unsuited  for  profitable  agri- 
culture to  productive  forestry  uses. 
Under  this  measure  the  Federal  Farm 
Board,  in  cooperation  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  would  locate  sub- 
marginal  lands  which  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  would  be  authorized  to  pur- 
chase. A  bill  would  authorize  an  ap- 
propriation of  $10,000,000.  Representa- 
tive Buchanan,  of  Texas,  was  sponsor 
of  a  bill  (H.  R.  4522)  which  would 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
to  make  economic  surveys  of  representa- 
tive farm  areas.  For  this  purpose  an 
appropriation  of  $250,000  would  be 
authorized. 

Research  to  promote  the  utilization  of 
agricultural  products  other  than  forest 
products  is  provided  for  in  a  bill  (H.  R. 
115)  introduced  by  Representative  Ful- 
mer. This  bill  would  enable  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  establish  an 
experiment  station  for  cooperative  ex- 
periments with  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce. Special  attention  would  be  given 
to  utilization  of  cornstalks;  wheat,  oats, 
flax,  and  other  straws;  cotton  hulls  and 
linters  ;  rice  hulls ;  skim  milk  ;  and  waste 
products  of  fruits  and  vegetables. 

Representative  Karch,  of  Illinois,  is 
the  author  of  a  bill  (H.  R.  4591)  to  re- 
peal the  agricultural  marketing  act. 
Representative  Vinson,  of  Georgia,  is 
author  of  a  bill  (H.  R.  4665)  which 
would  abolish  the  Federal  Farm  Board 
and  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture to  wind  up  its  affairs.  Senator 
Byrnes,  of  South  Carolina,  has  intro- 
duced a  bill  (S.  653)  to  abolish  the  Fed- 
eral Farm  Board  and  to  provide  for  the 
discontinuance  of  surplus  control  opera- 
tions under  the  agricultural  marketing 
act.  Senator  Brookhart,  of  Iowa,  has 
introduced  a  bill  (S.  123)  to  amend  the 
agricultural  marketing  act,  principally 
by  introducing  into  it  the  equalization 
fee  principle. 

Representative     Mc  Swain,     of     South 

Carolina,  has  introduced  a  bill    (H.   R. 

4697)  providing  for  Federal  cooperation 

with   States  in  establishing  competition 

[Continued  on  page  892] 
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Transfer    and    Detail    of    Personnel    Between    Departments 
and  Independent  Establishments 

P.  B.  A.  Circular  No.  1SS — November  2,  1931 

(Note. — On  account  of  its  length,  and  the 
fact  that  it  is  of  direct  interest  mainly  to 
appointing  officers,  this  circular,  with  accom- 
panying circulars  of  the  Office  of  the  Chief 
Coordinator  of  the  Government,  is  not  pub- 
lished here  in  the  complete  form  as  issued. 
The  circular,  which  has  already  been  distrib- 
uted to  appointing  officers  in  mimeographed 
form,  relates  to  the  procedure  which  is 
now  followed  in  making  temporary  and  per- 
manent appointments  in  the  field  and  appor- 
tioned services-  As  a  matter  of  general  in- 
formation it  may  be  stated  that  under  the 
provisions  of  the  present  regulations,  em- 
ployees now  in  the  Government  service  and 
who  are  considered  as  surplus  personnel  must 
receive  consideration  for  appointment  to  va- 
cancies occurring  before  vacancies  may  be 
filled  by  appointment  direct  from  Civil  Serv- 
ice registers  of  eligibles  or  by  reinstatement. — 
W.  W.  Stockbergeb,  Director.) 


Postage    on    Foreign   Mail 

P.  B.  A.  Circular  No.  189 — December  1, 
1931. — -A  recent  communication  to  the  de- 
partment from  the  Second  Assistant  Post- 
master General  quotes  from  a  letter  received 
in  the  Post  Office  Department  from  the  Postal 
Administration  of  Germany  mentioning  the 
receipt  in  Germany  by  a  German  citizen  of  an 
official  communication  from  one  of  the  field 
offices  of  this  department  to  which  the  postage 
required  for  foreign  transmittal  had  not  been 
affixed,  with  the  consequence  that  the  citizen 
was  compelled  to  pay  the  postal  charges.  This 
was  stated  to  be  only  one  of  several  instances 
of  the  sort  occurring  from  time  to  time  over 
a  course  of  years.  The  official  envelope  of 
the  department  occasioning  the  complaint  was 
inclosed  and  bore  evidence  of  the  facts  stated. 
In  failing  to  affix  the  required  postage  the 
field  station  officials  overlooked  paragraph  SO 
of  the  Fiscal  Regulations  of  the  department, 
which  clearly  indicates  that  postage  is  re- 
quired on  letters  to  points  in  foreign  countries 
with  certain  specified  exceptions.  These  ex- 
ceptions, it  may  be  mentioned,  vary  some- 
what from  year  to  year,  but  are  shown  in  the 
current   edition   of  the  annual   United    States 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS  ISSUED  BY  THE  DEPARTMENT 

Please  address  requests  for  these  to  the  Division  of  Publications,  Office  of  Information,  and 
give  the  title,  class,  and  number  of  the  publication  in  each  case 


ECONOMICAL  USE  OF  LARGE  TILE  FOR  LAND  DRAIN- 
AGE. ^Technical  Bulletin  269T.)  Roger  D.  Mars- 
den,  senior  drainage  engineer.  Bureau  of 
Agricultural  Engineering.  24  pp.,  lllus. 
November,  1931. 

This,  a  semitechnical  publication,  is  in- 
tended primarily  for  drainage  engineers  and 
officials  of  organized  drainage  enterprises  who 
are  designing  or  considering  the  installation 
of  drainage  works.  It  gives  information 
bearing  upon  the  relative  economy  of  large 
tile  and  open  ditches  for  land  drainage  :  pre- 
sents data  on  installation  and  maintenance 
costs,  particularly  the  latter,  for  tile  and 
open-ditch  systems  in  the  upper  Mississippi 
Yallev ;  and  computes  the  costs  of  compar- 
able drains,  these  on  the  basis  of  prices  for 
material  and  labor  costs  obtaining  subsequent  j 
to  1920.  Graphs  are  presented  which  com- 
pare the  total  cost  of  drainage  by  the  two 
tvpes  of  drains  and  the  effect  of  variations 
in  prices  upon  their  relative  economy.  The 
bulletin  briefly  discusses  the  possibility  of  re- 
ducing maintenance  costs  of  tile  drains  and 
the  damages  caused  by  constructing  open 
ditches  through  fields. 

THE  CKEM0TR0PIC  RESPONSES  OF  THE  HOUSE  FLY, 
THE  GREEN-BOTTLE  FLIES,  AND  THE  BLACK  BLOW- 
FLY. (Technical  Bulletin  270T.)  E.  W.  Laake, 
associate  entomologist ;  D.  C  Parman.  as- 
sociate entomologist :  and  F.  C.  Bishopp, 
principal  entomologist  in  charge,  division 
of  insects  affecting  man  and  animals.  Bu- 
reau of  Entomology  ;  and  R.  C.  Roark.  prin- 
cipal chemist,  insecticide  division,  chemical 
and  technological  research.  Bureau  of 
Chemistry  and  Soils.  11  pp.,  November. 
1931. 

This  publication,  semitechnical.  is  intended 
for  entomologists,  experiment-station  workers, 
livestock  growers,  and  others,  concerning 
chemical  substances  which  are  repellent  to 
flies  which  attack  livestock  or  endanger  the 
health  of  man.  Also,  information  is  given 
as  to  the  attractiveness  of  certain  other 
chemicals  which  may  be  utilized  in  the  prep- 
aration of  baits  for  trapping  flies. 

THE  FARM  REAL  ESTATE  SITUATION,  1930-31. 
(Circular  209C)     B.  R.  Stauber,  assistant  agri- 


cultural   economist,    division    of    land    eco- 
nomies. Bureau  Agricultural  Economics.     6S 
pp.,   illus.      December,    1931. 
This  report  discusses  in  detail  the  changes 
that    occurred    in    the    year    ended    March    1. 
1931.     Outstanding   features   of   the   situation 
have    been    a    general    and    definite    writing 
down   of  farm   land  values,    a   substantial  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  distress  sales,   a  de- 
crease   in   the   number    of   voluntary   transac- 
tions,   a    well-defined    tendency    for    farms    in 
strong  hands  to  be  withheld  from  the  market 
at   present   prices,    and    an    apparent   increase 
in  the  demand  for  farms  to  rent. 
ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  CHIEF  OF  THE  BUREAU  OF 

PUBLIC     ROADS.      Thomas     H.     MacDonald,     Chief     of 

Bureau.      S8   pp.       1931. 
ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  CHIEF  OF  THE  3UREAU  OF 

AGRICULTURAL    ECONOMICS.     Nils   A.    Olsen,    Chief. 

69  pp.      1931. 
NEW    AND    REVISED    DEFINITIONS    AND    STANDARDS 

FOR   FOOD    PRODUCTS:    FOOD    AND    DRUG    No.    2. 

i  S.    R.    A.-F.    D.    No.    2.    Second   Revision,    Supplement 

No,  1.)      Food  and  Drug  Administration.     2 

pp.     December,  1931. 
SOIL   SURVEY    OF    WILSON    COUNTY,    KANSAS.     (No. 

22,  Series,  1927.)  J.  A.  Kerr,  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  in  charge ;  and 
J.  T.  Whetzel  and  H.  W.  Higbee,  Kansas 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station.  29  pp., 
illus.      1931. 

SOIL  SURVEY  OF   CECIL  COUNTY,   MARYLAND.     (No. 

23,  Series  1927.)  S.  O.  Perkins,  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  in  charge ; 
and  W.  H.  Moore,  Maryland  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station.     30  pp.,  illua.     1931. 

Price  Lists  of  Publications 

The  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.  C,  has 
for  sale  many  publications  issued  by  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  ichich  are  no  longer 
available  fy:e.  This  official  trill  send  free 
price  lists  of  these  upo-n  request.  Readers  of 
The  Official  Record  may  render  a  service  in 
the  distribution  of  the  department's  informa- 
tion by  telling  the  people  with  whom  they 
come  in  contact  of  the  availability  of  these 
publications  and  xtrice  lists. 


Postal    Guide    under    the    heading    of    "Free 
matter." 

In  view  of  the  facts  disclosed,  chiefs  of 
bureaus  are  requested  to  bring  to  the  atten- 
tion of  all  of  their  employees  the  instructions 
with  respect  to  postage  on  foreign  mail  mat- 
ter contained  in  paragraph  SO  of  the  Fiscal 
Regulations  and  to  impress  upon  them  the 
importance   of  compliance  therewith. 

— W.    W.    Stockberger,   Director. 


Mileage    Allowance    for    Use    of    Private    Automohiles     in 
Official  Travel 

UNNUMBERED      MEMORANDUM DECEMBER      4, 

1931. — a  survey  which  has  been  made  recent- 
ly in  the  department  indicates  that  mileage 
rates  paid  for  reimbursement  for  use  on 
official  business  of  personally  owned  automo- 
biles range  from  3^2  cents  to  the  maximum 
of  7  cents  allowable  under  the  law.  Some 
of  the  bureaus  have  now  adopted  5  cents  per 
mile  as  the  general  maximum  rate  of  reim- 
bursement, except  where  unusual  conditions 
in  individual  situations  or  classes  of  travel 
definitely  justify  a  higher  or  will  permit  a 
lower  rate.  On  the  other  hand,  certain  bu- 
reaus do  not  appear  to  authorize  use  of  per- 
sonally owned  automobiles  at  any  rate  except 
the  7  cent  maximum.  In  order  that  funds 
mav  be  conserved  in  every  way  possible  and 
that  uniformity  of  allowances  may  prevail 
in  the  department  wherever  feasible,  all  bu- 
reaus are  requested  to  carefully  consider  at 
this  time  whether  the  business  of  their  unit 
mav  not  be  effectively  prosecuted  on  the  5-cent 
per  mile  general  maximum  basis  with  entire 
fairness  to  the  employees  concerned,  with 
authorization  of  higher  and  lower  rates  where 
individual  circumstances  indicate  their  proper 
applicability  in  specific  cases  or  classes  of 
travel. 

In  connection  with  the  subject  of  operation 
of  passenger-carrying  vehicles  by  the  depart- 
ment our  information  indicates  that  where  the 
best  business  practice  is  in  effect  careful  rec- 
ords and  statistical  data  are  kept  of  mileage 


for  which  reimbursement  is  made,  the  amounts 
of  money  expended  per  annum,  and  other  par- 
ticulars involved,  and  that  Budget  estimates  for 
purchase  authorization  are  based  in  part  upon 
review  of  these  records  at  stated  periods. 
Such  records  when  maintained  over  a  period 
of  years  readily  indicate  the  places  where  it 
might  be  more  "economical  or  advantageous  to 
provide  a  department  car  or  where  some  other 
administrative  action  ought  to  be  considered 
in  relation  to  auto  transportation,  allow- 
ances,   etc. 

The  information  submitted  by  the  various 
bureaus,  in  response  to  memorandum  sent  out 
recently  by  the  Budget  officer,  contains  con- 
siderable interesting  information  as  to  policy 
and  procedure  in  connection  with  the  mil- age 
allowances,  and  this  file  may  be  consulted 
in  the  Budget  office  by  any  of  the  bureaus. 

— TV.  TV.   Stockbergeb,  Director. 


Transfers  of  Surplus  Property  in  Washington,   D.   C 

P.  B.  A.  Circular  No.  190 — December  9. 
1931. — It  has  come  to  the  notice  of  this  office 
that  transfers  of  serviceable  property  are 
occasionally  being  made  direct  from  one  bureau 
to  another  in  Washington.  This  is  in  over- 
sight of  paragraph  211  of  the  property  regula- 
tions, which  places  all  interbureau  transfers 
of  surplus  property  in  Washington  under  the 
supervision  of  the  division  of  purchase,  sales, 
and  traffic,  operating  through  the  board  of 
survey  under  its  direction.  The  procedure  was 
adopted  with  the  specific  object  of  providing 
an  intermediate  agency  through  which  all 
possibilities  for  further  utilization  of  the 
property  could  be  developed  and  reassignment 
made  tb  the  units  wherein  the  greatest  need 
for  the  material  existed.  Independent  trans- 
fers between  bureaus  defeat  this  object  and 
are  not  authorized.  Bureau  chiefs  are  there- 
fore requested  to  take  such  action  as  may  be 
necessary  to  correct  misinterpretation  of  the 
paragraph  in  their  organizations. — W.  W. 
Stockbergeb,  Director. 
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NOON  NETWORK  PROGRAMS 


Schedule  of  Speakers  and  Their  Sub- 
ject* and  Dates  for  the  Broadcast  Week 
Beginning  Monday,  January  11. 


The  network  radio  programs  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  and  Federal 
Farm  Board  are  broadcast  through 
National  Broadcasting  Co.  stations  at 
12.55  to  1.10  p.  m.  eastern  standard  time ; 
12.15  to  1  p.  m.,  Pacific  standard  time. 

MONDAY,  JANUARY  11 

National  Farm   and  Home  Hour 


Western  Farm   and  Home  Hour 
The  Week  with  the  Farm  Board. — R.  H. 

Lamb,     western    program    director,    Office    of 

Information. 

The   Grain   Market   Situation.- — Frank   L. 

Lyons,  associate  marketing  specialist,  Bureau 

of  Agricultural   Economics. 

Saving  Forest  Waste. — Prepared  by  Allen 

Hodgson,    Region    6,    Forest   Service ;    delivery 

by   speaker   from  region   5. 

TUESDAY,  JANUARY  12 
National  Farm  and  Home  Hour 
The    Garden    Calendar. — W.    R.    Beattie, 
senior    horticulturist,     Bureau    of    Plant     In- 
dustry. 

How  the  Crop  Reporting  Board  Works. — 
W.  F.  Callander,  chairman  of  the  Federal 
Crop    Reporting    Board. 

Western  Farm   and  Home  Hour 
Farm   Preparation  for   Bulk   Grain   Han- 
dling.— E.    N.    Bates,    senior    marketing    spe- 
cialist, Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics. 
With  Western  Farmers. — R.   H.   Lamb. 
Egg    and    Poultry    Market    Situation. — ■ 
Frank    H.    McCampbell,    associate    marketing 
specialist,   Bureau   of  Agricultural  Economics. 

WEDNESDAY,  JANUARY  13 
National  Farm  and  Home  Hour 

January  Cattle  Markets. — C.  V.  Whalin, 
principal  marketing  specialist,  Bureau  of  Agri- 
cultural Economics. 

January  Sheep  and  Lamb  Markets. — C.  L. 
Harlan,  principal  agricultural  statistician, 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics. 

January  Hog  Markets. — C.  A.  Burmeister, 
senior  agricultural  economist,  Bureau  of  Agri- 
cultural Economics. 

Western  Farm  and  Home  Hour 

The  Fed  Lamb  Situation. — W.  E.  Schnei- 
der, associate  marketing  specialist.  Bureau  of 
Agri-cultural  Economics. 

Tin  Can  Picnics. — Prepared  by  Frances  L. 
Brown,  University  of  Arizona ;  delivery  by 
Jean  Stewart,  home  economiest,  Bureau  of 
Home  Economics. 

Preparing  Meat  for  Summer  Use. — Pre- 
pared by  K.  F.  Warner,  animal  husbandman, 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry ;  delivery  by  R. 
H.  Lamb. 

THURSDAY,  JANUARY  14 
National  Farm  and  Home  Hour 

With  Uncle  Sam's  Forest  Rangers. — No. 
2  of  a  series  prepared  by  the  United  States 
Forest   Service. 

Western  Farm  and  Home  Hour 
With  Western  Farmers. — R.  H.  Lamb. 
On   Fruit  and  Vegetable   Markets. — Carl 
J.     Hansen,     associate     marketing     specialist, 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics. 

Western  Homemakers'  Calendar.- — Deliv- 
ery by  Jean  Stewart,  home  economist,  Bureau 
of  Home  Economics. 

FRIDAY,  JANUARY  IS 

National  Farm  and  Home  Hour 
The     Farm      Business     Library. — M.      S. 
Eisenhower,    director    of    information,    U.    S. 
Department    of    Agriculture. 

The  Week  With  the  Farm  Board. — Edgar 
Markham,  assistant  to  the  chairman  of  the 
Federal   Farm   Board. 

Second  Farm  Board  Speaker  to  bb  An- 
nounced. 


Western  Farm  and  Home  Hour 
Four-H   Club  Program. 

Nation*!  Farm  and  Home  Hour  Stations 


KDKA  Pittsburgh 

WIBA    Madison 

CFYR    Bismarck 

WIOD    Miami  Beach 

KOIL     Council  Bluffs 

WIS        Columbia 

KPRC    Houston 

WJAX    Jacksonville 

B"STP     St.  Paul 

WJDX   Jackson 

KTHS    Hot  Springs 

WJR      Detroit 

EVOO    Tulsa 

WJZ       New  York 

KWK     St.  Louis 

WKY      Oklahoma  City 

KYW      Chicago 

WLW     Cincinnati 

WAPI    Birmingham 

WMC     Memphis 

WBAL   Baltimore 

WOAI    San  Antonio 

WBZ       Boston 

■WOO      Davenport 

WBZA    Springfield 

WOW     Omaha 

WDAF  Kansas  City 

WPTF    Raleigh 

WD  AY  Fargo 

WREN  Lawrence 

WEBC  Superior 

WRC      Washington 

WFAA  Dallas 

WRVA  Richmond 

WFLA   St.  Petersburg 

WSB       Atlanta 

WGAR  Cleveland 

WSM     Nashville 

WHAM  Rochester 

WSMB  New  Orleans 

WHAS    Louisville 

WSUN   Clearwater 

WHO     Des  Moines 

WWNCAsheville 

Western  Farm  and  Home  Hour  Stations 

EEC  A    Los  Angeles 

KGW      Portland 

KFSD    San  Diego 

KHQ      Spokane 

KOHL    Billings 

KOMO  Seattle 

EGO       Oakland 

KSL        Salt  Lake  City 

KGIR    Butte 

KTAR    Phoenix 

EXPERIMENT-STATION  PUBLICATIONS 

The  library  of  the  Office  of  Experiment 
Stations  maintains,  but  for  library  purposes 
only,  a  complete  file  of  all  the  publications 
issued  by  the  State  experiment  stations.  It 
has  recently  received  the  following  new  State 
publications : 

(This  department  has  none  of  these  State  pub- 
lications for  distribution,  but  usually  they  may 
be  obtained  from  the  stations  issuing  them.  For 
convenience  in  writing  to  a  station,  the  postal 
address  point  where  the  station  is  located  in  the 
State  is  given  in  italic  at  the  end  of  each  of  the 
entries  below.) 

The  garden  centipede.  F.  H.  Wymore.  (Cali- 
fornia Sta.  Bui.  518,  22  pp.,  12  figs.  No- 
vember,   1931.)     Berkeley. 

Factors  affecting  California  raisin  sales  and 
prices,  1922-1929.  S.  W.  Shear  and  R.  M. 
Howe.  Factors  affecting  annual  prices  of 
California  fresh  grapes,  1921-1929.  L.  D. 
Mallory,  S.  R.  Smith,  and  S.  W.  Shear. 
(Hilgardia  [California  Sta.],  vol.  6,  No.  4, 
pp.  73-130,  15  figs.  September,  1931.) 
Berkeley. 

Effect  of  paper  mulches  on  soil  temperature, 
soil  moisture,  and  yields  of  certain  crops. 
A.  Smith.  (Hilgardia  [California  Sta. J,  vol. 
6,  No.  6,  pp.  159-201,  30  figs.  November, 
1931.)        Berkeley. 

Downy  mildew  of  the  beet,  caused  by  Perono- 
spora  schachtii  Fuckel.  L.  D.  Leach.  (Hil- 
gardia [California  Sta.],  vol.  6,  No.  7,  pp. 
203-251,  13  figs.  November,  1931.) 
Berkeley. 

Development  of  strains  of  cigar  wrapper  to- 
bacco resistant  to  blackshank  {Phytophthora 
niootianae  Breda  de  Haan).  W.  B.  Tis- 
dale.  (Florida  Sta.  Bui.  226,  45  pp.,  12 
figs.     March,   1931.)      Gainesville. 

Diseases  of  citrus  in  Florida.  A.  S.  Rhoads 
and  E.  F.  DeBusk.  (Florida  Sta.  Bui.  229, 
213  pp.,  100  figs.  June,  1931.)  Gaines- 
ville. 

Spraying  and  dusting  cucumbers  for  control 
of  downy  mildew  from  1925  to  1930.  G.  F. 
Weber.  (Florida  Sta.  Bul.  230,  58  pp., 
1  fig.     June.  1931.)      Gainesville. 

Crimp,  a  nematode  disease  of  strawberry. 
A.  N.  Brooks.  (Florida  Sta.  Bul.  235,  27 
pp.,  5  figs.     July,  1931.)      Gainesville. 

Report  of  the  Guam  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station,  1930.  C.  W.  Edwards  et  al.  29 
pp.,  21  figs.  September,  1931.  Guam, 
Island  of  Guam. 

Management  factors  that  influence  farm  profits 
in  southwest  Illinois,  a  study  based  on 
records  from  more  than  a  hundred  farms 
in  the  wheat  and  dairy  area  neighboring 
St.  Louis.  R.  H.  Wilcox,  C.  W.  Crickman, 
and  R.  G.  Trummel.  (Illinois  Sta.  Bul. 
374),  pp.  411-463,  19  figs.  October,  1931.) 
Uroana. 

Organization  and  management  problems  of 
cooperative    strawberry    marketing    associa- 


tions in  Kentucky.  C.  D.  Phillips  and  D.  G. 
Card.  (Kentucky  Sta.  Bul.  319,  pp.  247- 
287,  4  figs.     August,  1931.)     Lexington. 

Effect  of  hydrogen-ion  concentration  on  the 
growth  of  strawberries  in  sand  and  in  soil. 
C.  S.  Waltman.  (Kentucky  Sta.  Bul.  321, 
pp.  331-352,  7  figs.  September,  1931.) 
Lexington. 

Trucking  livestock  to  South  St.  Paul.  E.  C. 
Johnson  and  E.  A.  Johnson.  (Minnesota 
Sta.  Bul.  278,  31  pp.,  11  figs.  June,  1931.) 
University  Farm,  St.  Paul. 

Inspection  and  analysis  of  commercial  ferti- 
lizers, spring,  1931.  F.  B.  Mumford  M.  F. 
Miller,  and  L.  D.  Haigh.  (Missouri  Sta. 
Bul.  306,  12  pp.     August,  1931.)     Columbia. 

The  Missouri  farm  real-estate  situation  for 
1927-1930.  C.  II.  Hammar.  (Missouri  Sta. 
Res.  Bul.  154,  81  pp.,  13  figs.  July,  1931.) 
Columbia. 

The  analysis  of  social  data.  H.  J.  Burt. 
(Missouri  Sta.  Res.  Bul.  155,  88  pp.,  1  pi., 
6  figs.     July,  1931.)      Columbia. 

The  development  of  the  mammary  gland  as 
indicated  by  the  initiation  and  increase  in 
the  yield  of  secretion.  C.  W.  Turner.  (Mis- 
souri Sta.  Res.  Bul.  156,  48  pp.,  18  figs. 
August,    1931.)      Columbia. 

A  study  of  the  causes  of  the  normal  develop- 
ment of  the  mammary  glands  of  the  albino 
rat.  C.  W.  Turner  and  A.  B.  Schultze. 
(Missouri  Sta.  Res.  Bul.  157  45  pp.,  63 
figs.      August,    1931.)      Columbia. 

The  use  of  ammonia  and  nitrate  nitrogen  by 
certain  crop  plants.  V.  A.  Tiedjens  and 
W.  R.  Robbins.  (New  Jersey  Stas.  Bul.  526, 
46  pp.,  8  figs.  September,  1931.)  New 
Brunswick. 

Analyses  of  materials  sold  as  insecticides  and 
fungicides  during  1931.  C.  S.  Cathcart  and 
R.  L.  Willis.  (New  Jersey  Stas.  Bul.  530, 
16  pp.     October,  1931.)     New  Brunswick. 

Rural  community  clubs  in  North  Dakota,  fac- 
tors influencing  their  success  or  failure. 
E.  A.  Willson.  (North  Dakota  Sta.  Bul. 
251,  103  pp..  26  figs.  August,  1931.) 
State  College  Station,  Fargo. 

Annual  report  of  the  director  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1931.  C.  A.  McCue 
et  al.  (Delaware  Sta.  Bul.  172,  51  pp. 
Nov.,   1931.)     Newark. 

Inspection  of  commercial  feedstuffs.  P.  H. 
Smith.  (Massachusetts  sta.  Control  Ser. 
Bul.  59,  49  pp.     1931.)     Amherst. 

Meteorological  observations  for  November 
1931.  C.  I.  Gunness  and  K.  M.  Wheeler. 
(Massachusetts  Sta.  Met.  Bul.  515,  4  pp. 
Nov..  1931.)     Amherst. 

A  study  of  taxation  in  Minnesota  with  par- 
ticular reference  to  assessments  of  farm 
lands.  G.  B.  Clarke  and  O.  B.  Jesness. 
(Minnesota  Sta.  Bul.  277.  42  pp.,  7  figs. 
Aug.,  1931.)      University  Farm,  St.  Paul. 

Studies  on  natural  v.  artificial  control  of  the 
pine  tortoise  scale.  L.  W.  Orr.  (Minne- 
sota Sta.  Tech.  Bul.  79,  19  pp.,  4  figs. 
June,  1931.)      University  Farm.  St.  Paul. 

The  relation  of  the  anterior  pituitary  hor- 
mones to  the  development  and  secretion 
of  the  mammary  gland.  C.  W.  Turner  and 
W.  U.  Gardner.  (Missouri  Sta.  Res.  Bul. 
158,  57  pp.,  24  figs.  Aug.,  1931.)  Co- 
lumbia. 

A  determination  of  the  hlood  and  plasma  vol- 
ume of  dairy  cattle,  a  study  of  blood  and 
plasma  volume  during  growth,  pregnancy, 
and  lactation.  C.  W  Turner  and  H.  A. 
Herman.  (Missouri  Sta.  Res.  Bul.  159,  61 
pp.,  15  figs.     Aug.,  1931.)      Columbia. 

The  anatomy  of  the  mammary  gland  of  cat- 
tle :  Fetal  development.  C.  W.  Turner. 
(Missouri  Sta.  Res.  Bul.  160,  39  pp.,  30 
figs.     Sept.,  1931.)      Columbia. 

Rural  community  trends.  H.  J.  Burt.  (Mis- 
souri Sta.  Res.  Bul.  161,  48  pp.,  6  figs. 
Oct.,  1931.)      Columbia. 

Feed  grinder  investigations.  E.  A.  Silver. 
(Ohio  Sta.  Bul.  490,  49  pp.,  36  figs.  Oct., 
1931.)      Wooster. 

The  combined  harvester-thresher  in  Ohio. 
E.  A.  Silver  and  J.  H.  Sitterley.  (Ohio 
Sta.  Bul.  491,  50  pp.,  21  figs.  Oct.,  1931.) 
Wooster. 

Foods  used  hy  rural  families  in  Ohio  during 
a  3-year  period.  H.  McKay  and  M.  A. 
Brown.  (Ohio  Sta.  Bul.  492,  37  pp..  2 
figs.     Oct.,    1931.)      Wooster. 

Celery  fertilizer  experiments  in  Ohio.  D. 
Comin.  (Ohio  Sta.  Bul.  493,  17  pp.,  2  figs. 
Dec,   1931.)      Wooster. 

Colds  and  roup  in  poultry.  A.  Broerman  and 
B.  H.  Edgington.  (Ohio  Sta.  Spec.  Circ. 
35,   4   pp.,   1   fig.    Sept.,    1931.)      Wooster. 

Infectious  laryngotracheitis  of  fowls.  A. 
Brcerman  and  B.  H.  Edgington.  (Ohio 
Sta.  Spec.  Circ.  36,  3  pp.,  1  fig.  Nov., 
1931.)  Wooster. 
Family  living  expenditures,  Summit  County, 
Utah,  1930.  E.  Hayhall  and  W.  P. 
Thomas.  (Utah  Sta.  Bul.  232,  3*  pp.,  11 
figs.     Nov.,  1931.)     Logan. 
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MILLIONS  OF  XMAS  TREES  SOLD 

From  five  to  ten  million  Christmas 
trees  are  bought  in  the  United  States 
per  year,  says  the  Forest  Service.  Every 
third  or  fourth  family  in  America  buys 
a  Christmas  tree.  Maine.  New  Hamp- 
shire, Vermont,  the  Berkshire  hills  in 
Massachusets,  and  the  Adirondacks  and 
the  Catskills  in  New  York  are  the  sources 
of  supply  for  New  Tork,  Philadelphia, 
and  Boston,  and  even  for  Baltimore  and 
Washington.  The  forests  of  Michigan, 
Wisconsin,  and  Minnesota  supply  Chi- 
cago, St.  Paul,  Minneapolis,  and  the  cities 
of  the  Plains  States.  The  mountains  of 
the  West  are  the  source  for  that  region. 
The  center  of  the  Christmas-tree  industry 
is  in  the  East.  New  Tork  City  and  the 
New  England  States  use  about  1,500,000 
trees,  a  large  proportion  of  the  total  out- 
put. 


BILLS  INTRODUCED  TO 

ABOLISH  FARM  BOARD 

(Continued  from  page  8SD) 

among  the  counties  of  several  States  to 
determine  which  county  in  each  State 
should  be  selected  as  an  agricultural 
demonstration  county.  In  this  county 
extra  sums,  provided  by  both  Federal 
and  State  agencies,  would  be  expended 
for  agricultural  demonstration  work. 

Authority  would  be  given  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  make  loans  to 
farmers  in  drought,  storm,  hail,  or  grass- 
hopper-stricken areas  by  a  bill  (H.  R. 
52)  introduced  by  Representative  Wil- 
liamson, of  South  Dakota.  This  measure 
would  authorize  an  appropriation  of 
$10,000,000.  Representative  Fulmer  has 
offered  a  bill  (H.  R.  Ill)  to  aid  farmers 
by  making  loans  to  drainage  districts, 
levee  districts,  etc.  This  measure  would 
authorize  an  appropriation  of  $95,000,000, 
of  which  not  more  than  $19,000,000  would 
be  appropriated  in  any  one  year.  Rep- 
resentative Glover,  of  Arkansas,  is  the 
author  of  a  bill  (H.  R.  4560)  to  trans- 
form $65,000,000  of  drought-relief  money 
previously  authorized  by  Congress  into  a 
revolving  fund.  Authority  would  be 
given  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
extend  the  time  for  the  repayment  of 
loans  made  under  the  previous  appro- 
priations, as  well  as  to  make  new  loans 
out  of  the  same  funds.  Representative 
Christopherson,  of  South  Dakota,  has  of- 
fered a  bill  (H.  J.  Res.  110)  which 
would  authorize  an  appropriation  of 
$45,000,000  for  the  relief  of  farmers  in 
drought  or  storm-stricken  areas. 

Senator  Capper,  of  Kansas,  has  intro- 
duced a  bill  (S.  96)  to  amend  the  grain 
futures  act.  The  bill  would  redefine  the 
term  "  cooperative  association  of  pro- 
ducers "  as  previously  contained  in  the 
grain  futures  act  and  would  introduce 
new  sections  governing  trading  in  privi- 
leges, indemnities,  and  options,  and  also 
in  the  transactions  known  as  puts,  calls, 
etc.  It  contains  other  clauses  designed 
to  eliminate  "  bucketing "  and  other  ob- 
jectionable practices.  Senator  Walsh  of 
Montana  has  introduced  a  bill  (S.  1048) 
to  provide  facilities  for  determining  pro- 
tein in  wheat.  This  bill  would  authorize 
an  appropriation  of  $285,000  to  establish 
protein-testing  laboratories  at  convenient 
places  designated  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture.      Similar      measures     have 


been  introduced  in  the  House  by  Repre- 
sentatives Evans  and  Leavitt,  of  Mon- 
tana. 

Senator  McNary  is  the  author  of  a 
bill  (S.  765)  which  would  authorize  and 
direct  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
investigate  all  phases  of  crop  insurance. 
Another  bill  introduced  by  Senator  Mc- 
Nary (S.  773)  is  designed  to  facilitate 
the  use  and  occupancy  of  national-forest 
lands  for  residence,  recreation,  educa- 
tion, industry,  and  commerce.  Still  an- 
other measure  introduced  by  Senator 
McNary  (S.  767)  would  authorize  appro- 
priations for  forest  improvements  useful 
in  fire  prevention. 

OTHER  BILLS   INTRODUCED 

S.  503  (Thomas,  Oklahoma) — To  improve 
and  extend  game  breeding  and  refuge  areas  in 
Oklahoma. 

S.  J.  Res.  27  (McNary,  Oregon) — To  coordi- 
nate the  fiscal  business  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  Alaska 
Game  Commission  in  Alaska. 

S.  263  (Walcott,  Connecticut ;  and  Hawes, 
Missouri)- — To  promote  wild-life   conservation. 

H.  R.  40  (Peavey,  Wisconsin) — To  regulate 
the  fur  trade  and  provide  for  the  uniform 
grading  of  furs. 

H.  R.  187  (Englebright.  California) — For 
destruction  of  predatory  animals. 

S.  1235  (Robinson,  Arkansas — To  establish 
game  sanctuaries  in  the  national  forests. 

S.  76S  (McNary.  Oregon) — To  amend  the 
migratory  bird  treaty  act. 

H.  R.  118  (Fulmer.  South  Carolina) — To  es- 
tablish a  reforesting  station  for  pine. 

H.  R.  4661  (Vinson,  Georgia) — To  amend 
the  cotton  futures  act. 

EL  R.  4523  (Bucbanan,  Texas) — To  improve 
the  spinning  quality  of  cotton  grown  in  the 
United  States. 

S.  498  (George.  Georgia) — To  provide  for 
collection  and  publication  of  statistics  on  pea- 
nuts and  peanut  oiL 

H.  R.  216  (Lankford,  Georgia) — To  provide 
for  the  inspection  and  grad:ng*bf  tobacco. 

S.  762  (McNary,  Oregon)— To  facilitate  co- 
ordination of  Federal  effort  in  meeting  emer- 
gencies caused  by  forest-destroying  insects  and 
diseases. 


PRESIDENT  MAKES  TARIFF  CHANGES 

Under  authority  of  an  act  of  Congress 
approved  June  17,  1930,  President  Hoover 
on  December  2  proclaimed  an  increase  in 
the  rate  of  duty  on  green  or  unripe  peas 
and  decrease  in  the  rate  on  eggplant  in 
the  natural  state  and  peppers  in  their  nat- 
ural state,  after  investigations  of  costs 
of  production  on  the  foreign  products 
made  by  the  Tariff  Commission.  The 
rate  on  peas  is  increased  from  3  cents  to 
Btu  cents  per  pound,  the  principal  com- 
peting country  being  Mexico.  The  rate 
on  eggplant  is  decreased  from  3  cents  to 
1xh  cents  a  pound,  the  principal  compet- 
ing country  being  Cuba.  The  rate  on 
peppers  is  decreased  from  3  cents  to  2% 
cents  a  pound,  the  principal  competing 
country  being  Cuba. 


Copies  of 

LIST  OF  TECHNICAL  WORKERS  " 

Wanted 


The  Office  of  Information  of  the  De- 
partment has  urgent  and  immediate  need 
for  a  number  of  copies  of  the  publica- 
tion "  List  of  Technical  Workers  in 
the  Department  of  Agriculture — • 
1931  "  (Miscellaneous  Publication  No. 
123).  If  any  of  the  bureaus  or  offices, 
in  Washington  or  in  the  field,  have  any 
copies  of  this  publication  which  they  do 
not  need,  it  will  be  appreciated  Very 
much  if  they  will  forward  such  copies  to 
the  following  address  as  soon  as  possible  : 

Office  of  Information,  505  Administra- 
tion Building,  the  Department.  Washing- 
ton, D.   C.     Attention  Mr.  H.  E.  Burton. 


FARM   MORTGAGE  DEBT  DECLINES 

A  steady  decline  in  the  farm  mort- 
gage loans  made  by  40  of  the  life-insur- 
ance companies  in  the  last  four  years  is 
reported  by  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics  in  a  new  statistical  service 
on  the  agricultural  credit  situation  in- 
augurated in  December. 

Farm  mortgage  loans  made  by  these 
companies  which  were  outstanding  at 
the  end  of  August  this  year  aggregated 
$1,533,000,000,  which  represents  a  pro- 
gressive decline  from  the  $1,618,000,000  in 
mortgages  outstanding  at  the  end  of  1927. 

Farm  mortgage  loans  made  by  Fed- 
eral land  banks  and  outstanding 'at  the 
end  of  October  aggregated  $1,171,000,000, 
a  progressive  decline  from  the  $1,197,- 
000.000  at  the  end  of  1929.  Loans  by 
joint-stock  land  banks  have  decreased 
since  1927,  the  loans  outstanding  at  the 
end  of  October  this  year  being  $540,000,- 
000,  as  compared  with  $667,000,000  at  the 
end  of  1927.  Loans  by  member  banks  in 
the  Federal  reserve  system  aggregated 
$389,000,000  at  the  end 'of  June  this  year, 
as  against  S489,000.000  at  the  end  of 
June,  1926. 

Production  and  marketing  loans  made 
by  Federal  intermediate  credit  banks  to 
farmers  cooperative  associations  totaled 
$45,058,000  at  the  end  of  October  this 
year,  as  compared  with  $62,984,000  in 
October  a  year  ago.  The  peak  in  these 
loans  was  reached  in  November,  1930, 
amounting  to  $68,406,000  and  represent- 
ing a  sharp  increase  from  the  beginning 
of  that  year  when  loans  aggregated  $26,- 
297.000.  Federal  intermediate  credit 
bank  loans  to  financing  agencies  totaled 
$78,470,000  in  October  this  year,  as  com- 
pared with  $63,119,000  in  October  a 
year  ago. 


FOREST  SUPERVISORS  MEET 

The  first  general  meeting  held  since 
1925  of  the  22  forest  supervisors  of  the 
Pacific  Northwest  Region  of  the  Forest 
Service,  comprising  Washington  and 
Oregon,  was  held  in  Portland,  Oreg.,  re- 
gional headquarters,  November  30-De- 
cember  10.  These  supervisors  are  the 
men  directly  in  charge  of  the  national 
forests  in  the  two  States,  who  actually 
administer,  manage,  and  protect  a  total 
of  26,955,963  acres  of  Government-owned 
or  Government-protected  land.  Under 
these  supervisors  there  are  104  district 
rangers.  The  supervisors  are  assisted 
by  specialists  and  staff  men  in  timber 
sales,  range  management  fire  control, 
and  recreational  work,  and  by  assistant 
supervisors  and  clerks.  The  work  of  the 
Portland  meeting  was  carried  on  by  five 
committees,  working  more  or  less  inde- 
pendently and  presenting  their  conclu- 
sions and  recommendations  at  a  general 
meeting  later.  The  region  is  in  charge 
of  C.  J.  Buck,  regional  forester. 


James  A.  Berry,  formerly  of  the  depart- 
ment of  bacteriology  of  the  University 
of  Washington,  has  been  placed  in  charge 
of  the  microbiological  studies  on  frozen- 
pack  fruits  and  vegetables  in  the  frozen- 
pack  laboratory  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant 
Industry  at  Seattle.  Wash.  This  labora- 
tory was  established  recently  for  the  pur- 
pose of  carrying  on  research  and  experi- 
mental work  in  all  phases  of  preserving 
horticultural  products  by  freezing. 
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